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|srl0ttr  CnUilmtiiofn — itxu, 

"  In  princely  balls  and  courts  of  kings 
Its  lustrous  ray  the  diamond  flings, 
Yet  few  of  those  who  see  its  beams, 
Amid  the  torchlight's  dazzling  gleams, 
As  bright  as  thoogh  a  meteor  shone. 
Can  call  the  costly  prize  their  own ; 
But  gems  of  every  form  and  hue 
Are  glittering  here  in  morning  dew ; 
Jewels  that  all  alike  may  share 
As  freely  as  the  common  air/* 

E  are  glad  to  see  that  the  taste  which  has 
spruug  up  among  the  ladies  for  hanging  bas- 
kets of  growing  plants,  is  extending  itself  to 
Wardian  cases  and  Aquariums.  We  would  not 
insinuate  that  a  cultivated  woman  was  not  the 
greatest  attraction  a  drawing-room  can  pre- 
sent ;  but  when  we  see  adornments  of  living 
plants  in  a  living  apartment,  the  first  impres- 
sion that  a  cultivated  mind  inhabits  it  is  rarely 
erroneous.  No  matter  how  simple  the  vase, 
or  how  common  the  flower,  if  the  first  is  neat 
and  the  second  in  health,  we  know  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  interest ;  we  also  soon  discover  that 
cultivation  of  the  mind  is  in  progress;  that  the 
caretaker  reads,  observes  as  she  goes,  and 
enjoys  accordingly.  A  plate  of  moss  under  a 
simple  glass  vase,  or  even  exposed  and  well 
sprinkled  thrice  a  day,  attracts  us;  and  we  feel 
at  home  here,  a  thousand  times  more  than  in 
the  presence  of  gilded  furniture  or  the  most 
expensive  or-molu  ornaments. 

When  once  the  mind  receives  pleasure  from 
such  cultivation  as  can  be  accomplished  within 
doors,  it  is  surprising  how  readily  we  learn  the 
simple  conditions  of  health  which  plants  require;  that  difficulty  conquered 
the  pleasure  'daily  grows  by  success,  and  home  becomes  a  place  of  delight ; 
the  aid  of  books  brings  new  thoughts,  new  pleasures ;  the  possessor  no 
longer  seeks  in  vain  show,  admiration  from  abroad ;  her  love  turns  to  her 
pets  whose  daily  progress  is  the  theme  of  thoughts  gradually  growing  in 
intenattj  till  cariosity  is  awakened,  and  she  gains  a  life-long  pleasure  in 
the  study  of  nature's  works;  exclaims  "Who  would  live  contentedly,  or  con- 
sider a  sitting-room  furnished,  without  either  a  Ward's  case  or  an  Aquarium  ?" 
As  to  outlay  and  trouble  of  management  these  are  the  cheapest  and  most 
interesting  adornments  of  a  dwelling-house.  The  expense  may  be  considered 
at  an  end  when  the  case  has  been  purchased  and  stocked ;  after  that  the 
less  it  is  touched  the  better;  dust  cannot  creep  into  its  crevices,  to  mar  the 
freshness  of  the  gems  within,  while  daily,  whether  in  library  or  boudoir  it 
is  an  object  of  intense  interest. 

A  simple  plan  is  to  procure  a  vase  of  any  material  and  throw  over  it  a 
glass  shade,  as  represented.  Ferns  grown  within,  exceed  greatly  the 
beauty  of  those  gprown  in  the  open  air.    Though  we  cannot  have  the  moun- 
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tain  dells,  the  creeping  woodbine  coverts  or  the  rocky  water-fall,  we  may 
have  the  emblems  of  them  in  our  little  rural  paradise;  we  may  have  the 
Ferns  to  suggest  such  things  when  frost  and  snow  cover  all  nature's  bosom, 
and  to  keep  in  remembrance  the  pleasures  of  the  scenes  of  spring;  remem- 
brances of  fragrance  ftom  the  green  world  that  sweeten  the  oft  otherwise 
weary  pilgrimage  in  the  march  of  life. 

It  must  be  a  pure  and  simple  taste  which  finds  pleasure  in  the  culture  of 
plants  with  no  gaudy  blossoms  to  attract  vulgar  remark,  which  have  few 
claims  on  our  attention  beyond  their  botanical  interest,  and  chaste,  simple, 
outlines,  their  rare  shades  of  green  and  brown,  and  methods  of  growth 
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neither  noticed  nor  cared  for  by  minds  unschooled  to  simple  elegance  and 
exquisite  delicacy  of  form. 

Procure  your  ferns  in  country  rambles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  woods,  along 
the  banks  of  brooks  where  there  are  many  decayed  tree  trunks,  and  atnongst 
rocks.  In  removing  these  it  is  necessary  to  dig  out  the  root-stock  in  as 
complete  and  uninjured  a  Mate  as  possible,  and  if  a  portion  of  the  soil  can 
be  brought  away  with  the  plant  it  is  all  the  better.  A  tin  box  to  bring 
them  home  in,  covered  over  with  wet  moss,  is  useful ;  plant  as  speedily  as 
possible,  using  potsherds  for  drainage,  keep  them  in  the  shade,  and  moisten  the 
earth  occasionally.     The  small  ferns  are  most  suitable  for  parlour  culture. 
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In  gardens,  select  a  shady,  moist  situation,  and  with  a  little  care  you  may 
have  as  fine  a  hardy  fernery  as  you  can  desire.  The  soil  which  suits  most 
ferns,  is  three  parts  of  rather  light  fibry  earth, 
and  one  part  fibry  loam  ;  but  the  beginner  can- 
not err  who  employs  the  earth  the  plant  was 
found  luxuriating  in  out  of  doors.  It  need  not 
be  made  fine,  but  used  on  the  surface  in  pieces 
varying  in  size,  the  finer  near  the  roots,  the  sur- 
face as  ruugh  as  in  nature's  treasury. 

We  do  not  urge  these  pleasures  on  any;  but 
certain  we  are,  that  few  more  refining  ones  can 
be  pursued.     The  mind  gradually  learns 

**  To  mark  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  tree, 
And  all  fair  thiugs  of  earth,  bow  fair  they  be." 

CHARUtt  Lamb. 

A  few  good  specimens  of  mosses  add  greatly 
to  the  appearance  of  a  fernery,  particularly  if 
Bome  of  the  scarlet  caps  be  introduced.  Ferns 
and  mosses  seem  naturally  to  be  inseparable 
companions,  and  should  not  be  parted;  a  fact 
enunciated  in  the  following  lines,  which  contain 
a  valuable  moral: 

FERNS   AND   MOSSES; 

OE,    THB  LDHLS   BT  WHICH  SOCUPTT  IS  HELD  TOQETHBR. 

*'  There  was  Fern  od  the  mountain,  and  Moss  on  the  moor— 

The  Ferns  were  the  rich,  and  the  Mosses  the  poor ; 

And  the  glad  breeze  blew  gaily — from  heaven  it  came— 

And  the  tragrance  it  shed  over  each  was  the  same ; 

And  the  warm  sun  shone  brightly,  and  gilded  the  Fern, 

Aod  smiled  on  the  lowly  born  Moss  in  its  turn ; 

And  the  cool  dews  of  night  on  the  mountain  Fern  fell, 

And  they  glistened  upon  the  green  Mosses  as  well. 
And  the  Fern  loved  the  mountain,  the  Moss  loved  the  moor 
For  the  Ferns  were  the  rich,  and  the  Mosses  the  poor. 
But  the  keen  blast  blew  bleakly,  the  sun  wax^d  high — 
Oh  I  the  Ferns  they  were  broken,  and  withered,  and  dry ; 
And  the  Moss  on  the  moorland  grew  faded  and  pale ; 
And  the  Fern  and  the  Moss  shrank  alike  from  the  gale. 
So  the  Fern  on  the  mountain,  the  Moss  on  the  moor, 
Were  withered  and  black  where  they  flourished  before. 
Then  the  Fern  and  the  Moss  they  grew  wiser  in  grief. 
And  each  turned  to  the  other  for  rest  and  relief; 
And  they  planned  that  wherever  the  Fern  roots  should  grow, 
'  There  surely  the  Moss  must  live  sparkling  below. 

And  the  keen  blast  blew  bleakly,  the  sun  waxed  fierce — 
But  no  winds  and  no  sun  to  their  cool  roots  could  pierce. 
For  the  Fern  threw  her  shadow  the  green  Moss  upon. 
Where  the  dew  ever  sparkled  undri^  by  the  sun ;  | 

When  the  graceful  Fern  trembled  before  the  keen  blast, 
The  Moss  guarded  her  roots  till  the  storm  lyind  had  passed. 
So  no  longer  the  wind  parched  the  roots  of  the  one. 
And  the  other  was  safe  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
•  And  thus,  and  for  ever,  where'er  the  Ferns  grow, 
There  surely  the  Mosses  lie  sparkling  below ; 
And  thus  they  both  flourish  where  nought  grew  before. 
And  both  deck  the  woodland,  the  mountain,  and  moor." 
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THE    NEW    GRAPES. 

BY  CHARLVS    DOWNING,  NBWBUROH,  NEW  TORK. 

I  PROPOBK  to  offer  a  few  remarks  concerning  some  of  the  new  recently- 
introduced  native  grapes,  because  there  are  contradictory  opinions  advanced 
of  some  of  them  that  are  pretty  well  established  here. 

Delaware — First  I  would  notice  the  Delaware  as  that  at  least  has  been 
more  fully  tested  than  the  others.  When  I  first  saw  it  (some  five  or  six  years 
since)  I  was  so  favorably  impressed  with  its  beauty  and  excellence,  that  I 
immediately  procured  a  vine  and  recommended  it  to  my  friends,  being  con- 
fident from  the  ripening  of  the  wood  almost  to  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  that 
it  would  prove  hardy  and  be  an  acquisition  on  account  of  its  earliness  as  a 
first-rate  table  and  dessert  fruit,  profitable  for  marketing  and  vineyard  cul- 
ture. At  first  it  was  small  in  berry  and  bunch  and  apparently  but  a  feeble 
grower,  having  been  subjected  for  many  years  to  unfavorable  circumstances 
which  had  dwarfed  its  habit,  but  not  entirely  obscured  its  excellence.  But 
our  friend  A.  Thompson  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  who  under  such  unfavorable 
circumstances  did  not  fail  to  detect  its  fine  qualities,  and  who  first  brought 
into  notice,  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  lover  of  good  fruit.  And  now  that 
theprediction  made  to  my  friends  upon  its  first  introduction  has  been  more 
than  realized,  I  will  venture  another ;  that  is,  the  time  is  not  far  distant, 
perhaps  at  our  next  Pomological  Congress,  when  all  will  esteem  it  a  pleasure 
to  award  praise  to  a  deserving  public  benefactor.  It  is  not,  too,  a  feeble 
grower  and  so  unproductive  as  has.  been  represented,  as  a  few  statistics 
will  show.  My  own  vine,  without  any  extra  cultivation,  has  made  a  fine, 
growth  of  well  ripened  wood,  and  presented  a  mass  of  thoroughly  ripened 
fruit,  such  as  is  seldom  seen  on  any  other  native  variety  of  the  same  age ; 
but  before  I  counted  the  bunches  they  were  stolen  and  the  loss  keenly  felt. 
My  adjoining  neighbor  has  a  vine  four  years  old  which  has  borne  this  sea- 
son 70  bunches  of  well  ripened  fruit  proving  very  satisfactory,  and  $100 
was  offered  for  the  vine  but  refused.  Another  neighbor,  on  a  vine  of  five 
years  of  age  with  twenty  shoots  averaging  ten  feet  in  length,  has  60 
bunches,  that  for  size  and  beauty  were  a  sight  worth  going  many  miles 
to  see.  Another  adjoining  neighbor  has  vines  commencing  to  bear  freely, 
and  last  fall  he  showed  his  opinion  of  the  grape  and  his  regard  for  a  most 
interesting  family  of  children,  by  purchasing  fifty  more  Delaware  vines  for 
his  family  use  ;  they  were  good  vines  and  well  treated,  and  under  such 
management  never  disappoint  the  grower.  Of  the  quality  of  its  fruit  all 
who  became  acquainted  with  it  agree  in  awarding  it  the  highest  praise;  it 
is  sugary,  aromatic,  and  refreshing,  and  never  cloys. 

Diana. — ^Of  the  Diana  it  would  seem  superfluous  to  speak;  still  its  charac- 
ter is  often  misunderstood,  and  it  is  often  called  a  feeble  grower;  whereas 
it  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous;  and  that,  with  its  disposition  to  early  over- 
bearing, is  its  chief  fault.  From  a  good  stock  its  bunches  and  berries  are 
even  at  its  first  bearing  large,  but  the  fruit  improves  greatly  in  size  and 
quality  and  gains  much  in  earliness  as  the  vines  acquire  age.  It  begins  to 
color  and  be  very  good  to  eat  almost  as  early  as  the  Delaware,  but  does  not, 
like  that,  hasten  to  full  maturity  and  on  the  deep,  rich,  dry  soil  in  which 
it  delights  it  will  continue  to  improve  to  the  end  of  our  longest  and  dryest 
seasons,  when  its  fine  qualities  will  surprise  those  who  have  only  been 
acquainted  with  the  Isabella  and  Catawba. 
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Both  this  and  the  Delaware  most  still  be  regarded  as  in  the  progressive 
state,  each  season  more  fally  developing  their  superior  qualities  ;  and  the 
past  and  present  season,  so  unfavorable  for  developing  the  flavor  of  grapes 
has  afforded  us  the  test  to  place  them  in  the  highest  rank. 

The  Hbrbemont  has  been  long  known  and  highly  prized  at  the  South,  par- 
ticalarlj  in  Georgia  and  Carolina  ;  but  is  very  little  known  north  of  Dela- 
ware, althoagh  forty  miles  north  of  New  York  it  has  done  well  the  two  past 
unfavorable  seasons;  and  a  vine  in  Newburgh,  in  a  sheltered  yard,  has  not 
failed  for  years  of  giving  most  abundant  crops  of  delicious,  spicy  fruit, 
whose  berries  are  bags  of  sweet  wine.  The  Herbemont,  besides  giving  excel- 
lent fruit,  is  valuable  fur  ornamental  purposes;  being  unequaled  in  vigor,  and 
beantiful  in  its  wood  and  foliage.  It  needs  protection  in  winter  and  will  not 
generally  ripen  its  fruit  in  the  open  ground  north  of  New  York,  except  in 
sheltered  situations.  In  consequence  of  its  greater  vigor  it  requires  more 
room  than  other  varieties. 

Akka. — I  am  now  inclined  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  one  that  is  not 
yet  folly  before  the  public;  I  refer  to  the  Anna;  and  it  might  properly  be 
called  the  Anna  Muscat,  as  the  flavor  reminds  one  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria. It  fruited  for  the  first  time  while  my  late  brother  was  living,  who 
thought  highly  of  it,  as  well  for  its  high  flavor  as  for  its  beauty  and  color. 
The  vine  was  purchased  and  removed,  and  like  the  removal  of  most  old 
vines  did  not  succeed  well,  giving  no  good  fruit  and  not  very  healthy  wood. 
I  have  observed  its  progress  during  the  past  few  years  with  much  interest. 
The  vines  that  have  been  grown  from  it  are  vigorous  and  healthy  in  habit, 
much  like  Catawba,  but  with  a  thicker  and  more  firmly  fleshed  leaf,  which 
enables  it  better  than  any  other  except  Delaware,  to  resist  mildew.  It  also 
ripens  its  wood  early  and  has  so  far  proved  perfectly  hardy.  Its  bunches 
and  berries  are  large  and  only  moderately  compact  in  this  respect,  much  like 
('atawba,  peculiarly  dotted  and  covered  with  a  fine  bloom.  The  color  varies 
from  greenish  to  pearly  white,  and  sometimes  light  amber.  The  flesh  is 
juicy  and  has  generally  a  considerable  degree  of  adhesiveness  at  its  centre, 
but  much  less  acidity  than  the  Catawba.  The  flavor  is  rich  and  pecu- 
liar, bat  sugary,  vinous,  and  spicy,  with  a  fine  pleasant  aroma.  It  ripens 
fully  as  early  as  the  Isabella;  but  like  the  Catawba,  continues  to  improve  to 
tiie  end  of  the  longest  season. 

Rebecca,  which  formerly  promised  so  highly,  I  must  not  fail  to  notice  by 
an  enconraging  word.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  it  has  had  to  con- 
tend with  (and  excessive  propagation  is  the  greatest),  yet  I  believe  that 
any  one  who  gets  a  good  taste  of  this  fine  and  very  rich  fruit  will  be  unwill- 
ing to  be  without  it.  The  past  remarkably  unfavorable  season  has  caused 
8ome  mildew  to  its  leaves,  but  not  more  than  to  that  old  standard  the  Isa- 
bella; and  this  should  cause  little  distrust  to  its  value,  because  when  the 
vines  become  older  and  stronger  they  will  be  better  able  to  withstand  the 
changes  of  the  seasons.  Its  foliage  is  not  very  abundant,  consequently  its 
fruit  bearing  should  be  moderated  by  thinning,  and  its  treatment  should  be 
that  of  a  garden  rather  than  of  an  open  vineyard  variety.  It  is  still  new, 
and  not  fully' tested  out  of  the  garden,  in  which  it  originated,  and  requires 
time  to  enable  it  to  take  rank  as  the  American  Chasselas. 

Hartford  Prolific. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Pomological  Society  held  at 
Rochester  in  1856,  I  spoke  somewhat  in  praise  of  this  grape,  as  it  appeared 
to  be  underrated  by  many  of  the  members  who  compared  it  with  Charter 


Oak,  &c.  I  consider  it  valuable,  chiefly  for  itfi  hardiness,  abundant  bearing 
and  earliness,  as  it  ripened  this  season  earlier  than  any  other  variety  in  my 
collection.  In  quality  it  does  not  equal  Isabella,  but  is  desirable  to  come 
in  for  early  marketing  in  small  quantities  and  especially  for  the  north.  There 
is,  however,  an  objection  to  it:  as  soon  as/W/yripe  it  drops  from  the  bunch. 

Union  Village. — This  variety  has  not  yet  fruited  here  ;  it  is  very  vigorous 
in  its  growth,  but  so  far  as  tested,  has  not  proved  as  hardy  as  the  other 
native  grapes,  but  it  may  become  so  when  fully  established.  Its  fruit  is 
larger  than  Isabella  and  a  little  earlier. 

YouK  Madeira. — A  hardy  grape,  ripening  its  wood  well,  growth  moderately 
vigorous,  very  productive;  bunch  and  berry  of  medium  size,  very  compact, 
of  pretty  good  quality,  ripening  a  few  days  before  Isabella.  Hyde's  Eliza, 
Canby's  August,  and  also  Baldwin's  Early,  as  I  have  received  it,  so  strongly 
resemble  the  above  as  to  lead  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  identical  with  it 

Clara. — This  new  grape  has  just  commenced  bearing,  and  gives  promise 
of  much  excellence.  It  is  vigorous  and  appears  hardy;  bunch  large;  berry 
good  size,  color  white  and  flavor  excellent.  It  requires  more  time  to  give  a 
decided  opinion  of  its  real  value,  but  I  think  highly  of  it  at  present. 
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WINTER    FLOWERS  — THE    OXALIS. 

This  beautiful  tribe  of  plants,  deserve  more  attention  than  they  generally 
receive.  As  winter  flowering  green-house  plants  we  value  them  very  highly; 
and  they  bloom  most  profusely  even  where  the  temperature  is  not  kept 
suflSciently  warm  to  flower  heliotropes.  We  place  great  value  on  them  and 
the  Chinese  Primrose  for  green-house  blooming,  as  both  are  easily  managed 
and  flower  well,  without  extra  care  or  cultivation. 

Sometime  during  the  month  of  September  we  shake  out  the  bulbs  from 
the  pots  they  have  occupied  during  summer,  and  having  prepared  some 
good  potting  soil  (we  use  rotted  sods  as  our  only  compost  or  soil  for  potting 
all  our  plants)  the  roots  are  set  in  4  or  6-inch  pots  ;  we  usually  place  the 
smaller  growing  kinds  rather  thickly,  as  they  sooner  fill  up  the  pot,  but 
finer  flowers  are  produced  from  good  sized  single  roots.  After  potting,  they 
are  set  in  the  green-house,  on  the  front  shelf,  or  anywhere  most  convenient, 
as  they  will  not  begin  to  form  leaves  for  a  week  or  two. 

Very  little  water  is  required  at  this  period,  indeed  for  a  week  or  two  the 
soil  will  afford  sufficient  moisture,  if  watered  immediately  after  planting. 
Wet  soil  will  prove  very  injurious  and  prevent  the  growth  of  roots,  but 
when  the  soil  is  rather  dry  the  bulbs  seem  to  root  more  readily  and  they 
certainly  grow  with  more  vigor;  a  good  and  regular  supply  of  water  will  be 
requisite  when  once  the  growth  has  become  vigorous  and  the  foliage  plenti- 
ful. After  they  are  over  the  flowering  period,  less  water  will  again  be 
requisite,  and  a  period  of  rest  follows  the  dying  down  of  the  foliage,  during 
which  time  the  soil  should  not  be  watered,  unless  the  pots  are  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  we  plunge  them  in  the  soil,  behind  an  arborvitse  hedge,  where 
they  rarely  receive  any  further  care  until  we  look  them  up  for  potting  in 
September. 

There  are  numerous  kinds,  all  are  pretty  ;  many  of  them,  such  .as  Bowii, 
exceedingly  so.  0.  hirtella  ;  0.  lutea  ;  0.  pulchella  ;  0.  lepida  ;  O.  purpu- 
rea ;  0.  rubro-flava  ;  0.  geniculata,  and  0.  versicolor,  are  some  of  the  best 
that  we  have  been  able  to  flower  from  time  to  time. — W.,  Bloomhill, 


PATENT  SlUaOUS  STONS,   ETC. 


PATENT    SILICIOUS    STONE,   ETC. 

This  material  appears  to  have  become  a  considerable  article  of  manufac- 
ture at  Ipswich,  iu  Saffolk,  England.  It  is  called  Ransome's  Patent  Silicions 
Stone,  respecting  the  excellence  of  which  for  durability,  cheapness,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  moulded  into  any  required  design,  Professors  Ansted, 
Faraday,  and  Sir  Henry  De.  la  Beche  have  given  very  high  testimonials. 
It  is  prepared  by  an  entirely  new  process,  being  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  sandstone  of  excellent  quality.  The  cost  of  sculpture  is  saved  by  the 
moulding  of  it  to  the  required  form  in  the  process  of  its  production.  That 
it  is  cheap  may  be  inferred  by  the  fact  that  the  fountain  here  engraved  from 
one  of  Mr.  Ransome's  designs,  is  sold,  exclusive  of  rock-work  for  about 
forty  dollars,  its  entire  height  being  five  feet  from  the  base.  Some  years 
ago  Austin's  Patent  Stone  was  intro- 
duced by  one  of  his  workmen  in  our 
northern  cities,  but  it  did  not  stand 
the  climate.  We  believe  Ransome's 
is  entirely  a  superior  article,  and 
hope  to  hear  of  its  introduction. 

Other  materials  are  now  employed 
for  useful  purposes  in  place  of  real, 
solid,  costly  stone,  to  which  we  can 
only  call  attention.  There  is  a  sub- 
stance called  Rangoon  tar,  and  a 
pitch  at  Trinidad  possessing  remark- 
able properties.  A  pitch  lake  pro- 
duces an  article  already  much  used 
as  an  Anti-oxide  Paint,  for  the  bot- 
toms of  ships,  for  metal  pipes,  roofs, 
&c.,  but  its  applications  are  many, 
defying  as  it  does  the  sun  and  the 
waves.  This  melted  pitch  may  be 
mixed  with  other  materials,  and 
light  stones  coated  with  it  become  ^ 
as  hard  as  granite;  it  is  a  good  ^— ^  — 
substance  for  repairing  under-watcr 

foundations.  It  can  be  cast  into  water-pipes  more  durable  than  iron,  and 
at  less  expense,  and  without  risk  of  imparting  any  offensive  taste  to  the 
water.  This  has  been  successfully  done  and  Port  Spain  is  supplied  with 
water  very  economically  with  such  pipes. 

Rubble  is  now  made  economically  in  France  with  concrete,  as  it  was  by 
the  Romans,  not  only  for  foundations  but  for  large  domes  and  arches.  The 
cement  works  at  Vassy  now  produce  cement  for  this  purpose  to  the  amount 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  bridges  at  Paris 
have  been  repaired  with  it,  two  having  been  built  entirely  of  it  in  a  very 
short  time.  Mr.  Rennie,  the  civil  engineer  has  brought  the  subject  promi- 
nently forward  in  England  and  has  shown  that  concrete  may  be  much  more 
extensively  used  in  engineering  and  other  works  than  it  is  at  present. 

There  is  another  article  by  which  damp  and  water  are  set  at  defiance;  it 
is  called  Water-Glass,  or  oil  of  Flint.  It  is  a  preservative  against  fire,  a 
good  glaze,  stiffener,  &c.,  a  varnish  for  'metal  pipes,  rendering  them  as 


smooth  and  clean  as  glass.    A  Water-Olass  Company  has  been  formed  in 
England  to  give  full  effect  to  the  inyention. 

Wood  also  claims  attention.  Portable  Swiss  ch41ets  are  constructed  by 
machinery,  so  as  to  be  erected  in  any  spot  in  tliree  or  foar  days.  Capital 
things  for  folks  who  want  a  temporary  residence,  while  trying  whether  a 
locality  will  suit  them  or  not:  they  may  now  carry  their  house  witft  them 
from  place  to  place.  A  sportsman  may  have  a  picturesque  shooting  lodge 
set  up  for  his  sojourn,  or  an  angler  a  fishing-loHge,  or  boat-house,  fashioned 
to  suit  the  landscape.  And  now  that  wood  can  be  rendered  all  but  imperish- 
able and  fire-proof,  wooden  ch4lets  may  be  occupied  with  safety. 


ENGLISH    STRAWBERRIES    versus    NATIVES. 

BY  D.  M.  RICHARD,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  last  volume,  Mr.  Saul  in  speaking  upon 
strawberries,  asserts  that  the  foreign  varieties  succeed  better  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washington  City,  than  our  American  sorts. 

That  "Doctors  will  differ"  is  an  old  saying,  and  one  that  holds  good  in 
almost  every  profession.  From  my  own  observations  I  am  compelled  to 
differ  with  Mr.  Saul,  that  the  English  varieties  are  superior  or  even  equal 
to  the  leading  American  varieties,  even  in  the  "  District  of  Columbia.** 

To  make  any  fruit  profitable  for  market  there  are  several  things  requisite, 
fine  flavor,  good'  size  and  appearance,  hardiness,  regular  and  good  crops 
with  the  least  labor,  and  the  nearest  we  can  have  all  these  qualities  combined 
in  one  fruit,  the  more  profitable  it  is.  Now  how  will  strawberries  compare 
with  this  standard. 

For  some  years  past  the  Alice  Maud,  has  been  grown  more  extensively 
for  the  Washington  Market  than  any  other  variety,  Hovey's  Seedling  ex- 
cepted, and  how  does  it  compare  with  the  "  little  scarlet ;"  it  burns  out  in 
summer,  freezes  out  in  winter,  the  fruit  is  deficient  in  color  and  flavor  and 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  size,  and  in  very  favorable  seasons 
bearing  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  I  have  frequently  seen  them  selling  for 
twenty  cents  a  quart,  when  Hovey's  would  be  bringing  fifty  cents. 

As  for  the  Victoria  and  Kitley's  Goliath,  they  may  have  done  well  in  185t. 
I  saw  them  the  last  season  a  perfect  failure,  while  Hovey's  Seedling,  Prince's 
Magnate,  McAvoy's  Superior,  and  several  other  American  varieties  aside  of 
them  were  loaded  with  magnificent  fruit. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Bayne,  a  horticulturist  of  high  standing  and  perhaps  the  most 
extensive  orchardist  and  strawberry  grower  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wash- 
ington, has  tried  •  several  hundred  foreign  varieties,  and  that  too  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  and  he  has  thrown  them  all  away  as  worth- 
less for  our  climate,  not  finding  one  that  would  compete  with  our  best 
natives. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  with  equal  cultivation  our  leading  American  straw- 
berries will  throw  every  foreign  variety  far  in  the  back  ground  as  a  profit- 
able market  fruit.  Such  has  been  the  experience  of  Dr.  Bayne,  and  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cammack,  and  nearly  every  straw- 
berry grower  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington  City. 


.A    PLEASING    SCENE. 

BT  A.  W.  D,,  MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

Did  it  strike  yon,  Mr.  Editor,  when  you  were  tracing  so  truthfully  the  pic- 
tures on  the  side  of  our  beautiful  mountain,  what  l^ne  opportunities  the 
declivities  below  some  of  our  best  houses  presented  for  terraces  and  balus- 
trades ?  There  could  be  nothing  made  to  the  hand  more  attractive  for  the 
purpose.  Pray  insert  the  following  ideal  landscape,  and  let  us  see  if  some 
one  of  our  wealthy  men  of  taste  will  not  attempt  something  like  it.  A 
flight  of  stone  steps  leading  to  a  second  teiTace  of  double  the  width  of  the 
first,  and  laid  out  as  an  elaborate  flower  garden  on  a  ground  of  turf,  with 
fountains,  statues,  vases,  and  one  or  two  highly  wrought  tables  and  seats 


of  elegant  patterns,  would  be  most  effective.     Descending  the  steps  you 
^  ■  would  face  the  finest  views  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  tubular  bridge,  the 
distant  hills  and  mountains,  and  all  the  charms  of  landscape  here  displayed 
with  such  a  lavish  hand.     "  Ahl  Bellagio!  how  well  I  remember  thee  I" 


HORTICULTURAL    COURTESY. 

To  one  whose  knowledge  of  human  nature  has  been  derived  from  intimacy 
with  men  in  the  crowded  avenues  of  trade,  the  noisy  political  caucus,  or 
the  contaminating  precincts  of  the  bar-room,  the  country  and  rural  pursuits 
seem  eminently  fitted  to  develope  all  the  finer  elements  of  man's  nature. 

Wearied  with  the  city  and  all  its  evils,  he  procures  a  country  home  and 
devoting  to  its  improvement  all  the  appliances  of  a  cultivated  intellect,  he 
sees  growing  around  him  his  crops,  his  trees,  and  his  garden,  and  in  the 
intense  enjoyment  resulting  from  his  pursuits,  he  feels  his  moral  and  religious 
nature,  and  bis  aesthetic  qualities  developing  to  a  degree  that  is  perfectly 
, wonderful  to  himself.     He  thinks  the  result  must  be  the  same  with  others, 


HORTICU LTU  UAL  OOUBTBST. 

and  with  his  own  heart  full  of  the  warm  feeling  of  .good  fellowship,  he 
mingles  with  nurserymen,  gardeners,  and  horticultnral  editors.  Among 
them  he  finds  some  whose  minds  have  been  developed  as  his  own,  but 
among  a  large  class  he  is  startled  and  shocked  to  find  jealousies,  bickerings, 
bitter  and  insulting  words,  and  a  degree  of  ill  nature  that  put  to  flight  all 
his  nice  theories  respecting  the  soul  enlarging  and  elevating  tendencies  of 
Horticulture.  His  theory  was  a  fair  deduction  from  a  sound  philosophy, 
but  unfortunately  not  sustained  by  fact. 

These  jealousies  and  bickerings  of  those  who  either  sell  or  write  about 
plants  for  a  living,  has  destroyed  many  promising  Horticultural  Societies 
through  the  country,  prevents  the  success  of  those  in  one  of  our  largest 
cities,  and  would  effectually  destroy  another  were  it  not  for  the  rich  endow- 
ment which  holds  it  together.  I  have  been  led  to  think  of  these  things  by 
an  article  in  the  November  number  of  Hovcy's  Magazine  upon. Dwarf  Pear 
culture,  in  which  "  whining''  and  other  opprobrious  and  insulting  epithets 
are  applied  directly  to  the  editor  of  the  Horticulturist,  and  indirectly  to  all 
whose  expressions  are  adverse  to  Dwarf  Pears. 

The  whole  article  is  so  abusive  that  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  it  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  the  Editor,  but  rather  from  some  one  who  has  no  conception 
of  such  qualities  as  courtesy,  good  breeding,  and  gentlemanly  language. 
The  Editor  owes  it  to  himself  as  well  "as  the  Horticultural  world  to  explain 
why  such  an  article  obtained  admission  to  his  columns. 

Unless  Horticultural  Magazines  will  steadily  avoid  all  personalities,  the 
Editors  may  rest  assured  that  no  roan  who  has  any  self  respect  will  write 
for  or  read  them. 

Editors  may  respond  that  they  do  not  care  for  this,  but  they  have  no  right 
to  deprive  the  horticultural  public  of  the  opinions  of  experienced  men. 

What  is  the  whole  history  of  this  Dwarf  Pear  controversy  ? 

Some  nurserymen  and  amateurs  abo^t  Boston  were  successful  in  growing 
Dwarf  Pears  in  their  gardens,  under  high  culture.  A  nurseryman  on  Long 
Island,  charmed  with  the  results  he  saw  at  Boston,  planted  ten  years  ago 
an  orchard  of  four  acres  of  Dwarf  Pears.  He  ploughed  deep,  manured 
highly  (about  $100  of  stable  manure  to  the  acre),  selected  trees  of  the  best 
quality  of  the  five  best  sorts  recommended  by  the  President  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  and  gave  them  throughout  full  garden  cul- 
ture. The  first  two  or  three  years  were  highly  encouraging.  The  trees 
grew  so  luxuriantly,  and  bore  so  abundantly  that  he  considered  the  question 
settled,  and  wrote  an  article  for  the  Horticulturist^  accompanied*  by  an  array 
of  figures  to  prove  that  orchards  of  Dwarf  Pears  were  profitable  beyond 
allprevious  calculation. 

This  article  was  widely  copied  and  inserted  in  a  book  on  Fruits  prepared 
by  a  well  known  Nurseryman  at  the  West,  whose  sales  of  Dwarf  Pears 
were  doubtless  largely  increased  by  it,  for  people  will  be  taken  by  figures, 
however  deceptive  they  may  sometimes  be.  A  year  or  two  subsequent  to 
this,  however,  the  writer's  orchard  began  to  flag.  Being  rather  a  pet,  it 
was  cared  for  in  every  possible  way,  fed,  nursed,  trimmed,  and  trained,  but 
all  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  writer  after  ten  years  was  forced  to  admit  that 
he  was  mistaken,  and  to  feel  that  in  common  honesty  he  was  bound  to  tell 
it  to  the  public,  although  a  part  of  his  business  was  to  sell  dwarf  pears.  He 
did  tell  it  He  was  preceded  and  followed  by  others  who  told  the  same 
story.    Men  from  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  elsewhere,  who  had  ex- 


6BAPES. 

pendcd  large  sums  upon  Dwarf  Pear  culture,  and  wJio  had  no  possible  inter- 
est  in  ffivifig  a  false  impression. 

One  would  think  that  these  gentlemen  had  a  perfect  right  thus  to  express 

their  opinion,\nd  that  in  this  expression  they  were  entitled  to  common 

'    courtesy.     Reasonahle  men  would  readily  understand  that  Dwarf  Pears 

might  succeed  about  Boston  if  they  would  not  succeed  any  where  else,  that 

I  they  might  succeed  in  a  garden,  while  they  would  fail  with  orchard  culture. 

But  our  Massachusetts  friends  were  not  willing  to  hear  a  word  against 

'    their  favorite  dwarf,  and  were  as  much  surprised  that  New  Yorkers  and 

I    Pennsylvauians  could  not  grow  Dwarf  Pears,  as  the  Feejee  Islanders  would 

,'  be  that  they  could  not  grow  Bread  fruit 

'      They  said  it  was  owing  to  poor  culture,  while  some  of  them  at  least 

'  knew  that  an  amateur  near  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  of  large  wealth  and 

quicker  intelligence,  had  experimented  as  largely  with  all  the  varieties, 

I    and  cultivated  as  highly  as  any  fruit  grower  in  Massachusetts,  and  for  a 

'    long  series  of  years,  and  is  now  compelled  to  give  up  Dwarf  Pears  as 

unsatisfactory. 
I J  If  these  Massachusetts  gentlemen  should  simply  say,  "  it  may  be  that  the 
!  I  climate  and  soil  of  other  localities  does  not  suit  Dwarf  Pears,  but  we  know 
that  Vie  can  grow  them  profitably,"  it  would  be  all  very  fair,  but  when  their 
i .  best  pomologists  stigmatize  all  expressions  adverse  to  their  favorite  as 
I  attempts  to  ^"^  write  dovm^'*  Dwarf  Pears,  then  their  position  becomes  offen- 
'  sive  and  discourteous.  They  must  see  that  if  fair  expressions  of  opinion 
' '  are  so  characterized,  it  will  soon  be  difficult  to  elicit  any  horticultural  infor- 
I  mation  from  those  best  qualified  to  give  it.  It  was  evident  to  thinking 
' !  men  at  the  late  Pomological  Convention,  that  this  spirit  of  intolerance  was 
increasing,  and  unless  checked  would  destroy  the  usefulness  of  that  orgaui- 
I ,  zation. 

I        The  whole  tone  of  this  Pear  controversy  has  been  unfortunate.    We  once 
[     indulged  the  hope  that  the  courtesies  and  amenities  recognized  among  gen- 
tlemen, would  generally  prevail  among  all  interested  in  Horticulture.     The 
article  which  has  furnished  our  text,  does  not  give  us  much  encouragement. 
We  hope,  however,  that  such  may  not  be  frequent,  and  that  every  cultiva- 
tor of  trees  and  plants  will  always  remember  that  in  the  mysterious  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  success  is  not  always  the  test  of  truth;  that  while  climate 
and  soil  differ,  there  will  ever  be  diflerent  results,  and  that  no  man  or  com- 
munity of  men  can  justly  claim  all  knowledge  or  all  experience,  or  announce 
I  to  the  world  that  wisdom  dies  with  tlwm. — S.  B.  P.,  Flushing^  L.  L 


GRAPES. 

Mr.  EnrroR:  Mr.  John  Fiske  Allen,  in  your  November  number  page  616, 
writing  about  grapes,  remarks  :  "  I  have  never  been  able  fully  to  satisfy 
myself  that  there  really  was  any  permanent  difference  between  the  White 
Nice  and  Royal  Muscadine."  It  is  quite  certain  the  grape  cultivated  under 
the  name  of  Nice  by  Mr.  Allen,  is  not  the  same  as  grown  under  that  name 
in  England. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Rivers'  Catalogue  (an  excellent  authority)  I  find  it 
encribed  thus  :     "  Berries  round  ;  medium  size  ;   greenish  white  ;  sweet 


and  agreeable  ;  nut  rich  ;  bunch  very  large,  often  weighing  several 
pounds."  This  agrees  with  Thompson  in  bis  description  of  the  variety 
cultivated  at  Chiswick. 

The  Horticultural  Society,  at  great  labor  and  expense  cultivated  fruits 
from  all  available  places,  fruited  and  corrected  the  nomenclature,  and  we 
may  safely  suppose  they  are  as  near  correct  as  possible. 

More  than  twenty  years  since  I  have  seen  this  variety  cultivated,  and  in 
great  perfection.  It  agreed  in  all  particulars  with  the  description  of  Mr. 
T.  Rivers.  An  average  bunch  of  this  grape  is  fully  six  times  as  large  as 
an  average  bunch  of  the  Royal  Muscadine.  In  fact,  it  has  the  largest 
bunch  of  any  grape  I  have  ever  seen  ;  not  excepting  Syrian,  Muscats, 
Damascus,  Palestine  and  others.  The  berries  are  small  for  a  bunch  of  such 
a  size — not  larger  than  a  Royal  Muscadine.  When  fully  ripe  they  are 
scarcely  of  as  deep  an  amber  color,  and  are  greatly  inferior  to  it  in  flavor. 
Indeed,  it  is  considered  in  this  latter  quality  as  very  poor.  It  has  very 
large  shoulders.  In  England  it  is  very  little  cultivated,  as  it  has  nothing 
to  recommend  it  but  size  of*  bunch. 

Royal  Muscadine  is  universally  cultivated  by  grape  growers  in  England, 
and  under  its  other  name  Chasselas  de  Fontainbleau,  in  France  ;  and  is  con- 
sidered the  same  grape  by  Thompson,  who  had  opportunities  of  growing 
plants  and  fruiting  from  various  sources,  and  in  this  the  leading  grape 
growers  in  England  agree  with  him. — John*  Saul,  Washington^  D.  C. 
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GOLD   AND    SILVER    FISH. 

BY   B.    TAYLOR. 

As  an  ornament  in  gardens  or  pleasure-grounds,  a  fountaiil  and  basin,  or 
small  piece  of  water,  stocked  with  gold  and  silver  fish,  is  generally  admired, 
and  justly  so,  especially  when  we  consider  the  exotic  appearance  and  great 
beauty  of  these  species  of  the  finny  tribes.  I  seldom  see  them  disporting 
in  their  own  translucent  element  without  considering  their ''culture"  an 
index  of  refinement  and  taste.  Although,  perhaps,  not  directly  connected 
with  the  pursuits  of  gardening  or  flowers,  yet  there  being  now  so  many 
persons  who  keep  them  in  the  house,  along  with  favorite  plants,  ferns,  etc., 
or  in  their  grounds,  and  as  their  management  is  but  imperfectly  understood 
by  many,  a  few  words  on  this  head  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  your  widely- 
read  work. 

These  beautiful  kinds  of  fish  are  varieties  of  a  kind  of  carp  ( Cyprinua 
auratiu),  natives  of  China.  There  are  indeed  so  many  different  kinds 
belonging  to  this  species,  that  M.  de  Sauvigny  published  a  work  (Pam, 
1780),  in  which  he  gave  colored  representations  of  eighty-nine  varieties,  of 
every  different  shade  of  gold,  silver,  orange,  brown,  and  purple.  They 
vary  also  in  their  tails,  which  are  sometimes  double,  and  sometimes  triple; 
and  in  their  fins,  which  are  much  longer  and  larger  in  some  varieties  than 
in  others.  The  gold  fish  was  first  brought  from  China  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  the  Dutch,  about  161 1;  and  a  few  specimens  were  soon  after  pur- 
chased at  an  enormous  price  by  the  Portuguese,  who  appear  to  have  first 
brought  it  to  Europe.  The  Dutch  continued  for  some  time  to  sell  their  fish 
at  exorbitant  prices;  but,  breeding  rapidly  in  Portugal,  the  Dutch  soon  lost 
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their  monopoly,  and  the  Portuguese  for  many  years  supplied  gold  and  silver 

I  fish  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  France,  the  first  seen  are  said  to  have  been 
sent  as  a  present  to  Mademoiselle  de  Pompadour,  about  1730;  when  the 

I  French  courtiers  were  so  enchanted  with  the  splendor  of  this  new  kind  of 
fish,  that  they  called  it  La  Dorade  de  la  Chine^  a  name  it  still  retains 

,  throughout  France.  The  French  have,  however,  now  so  completely  natural- 
ized this  fish  in  the  Mauritius,  that  it  is  served  at  table  with  the  other  kinds 
of  carp,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in  taste,  though  it  has  a  more  delicate 

I  flavor. 

'  Though  the  gold  fish  is  a  native  of  a  very  hot  part  of  China,  and  though 
it  appears  to  enjoy  the  heat  of  a  pine  stove  or  orchideous  house  with  us, 

I  yet  it  possesses  the  power  of  resisting  a  great  degree  of  cold.  Some  years 
since  Professor  Host,  a  well-known  naturalist  in  Vienna,  chanced  to  leave  a 

I  glass  globe  containing  a  gold  fish  in  the  window  of  a  room  without  a  fire, 
during  one  of  the  coldest  nights  of  a  very  severe  winter.     In  the  morning 

I  he  recollected  his  poor  fish,  and  examining  the  glass,  he  found  the  water 
frozen  apparently  quite  hard,  and  the  fish  fixed  immovably  in  the  centre. 

'   Supposing  the  fish  to  be  dead,  he  left  it  in  the  ice;  but,  as  it  was  extremely 

I   beautiful,  he  took  a  friend  to  look  at  it  in  the  course  of  the  day,  when,  to 

I   his  great  surprise,  he  found  that  the  water  had  thawed  naturally,  from  the 

I  room  becoming  warm  by  the  sun,  and  that  the  fish  was  quite  lively,  and 
swimming  about  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  The  friend  of  M.  Host 
was  80  much  struck  with  this  remarkable  occurrence,  that  he  tried  a  similar 

I  experiment;  but  bringing  his  frozen  fish  to  the  stove  to  hasten  its  revival, 
the  fish  died. 

Gold  fish  live  a  very  long  time.  A  few  years  since  there  were  some  in  a 
large  marble  basin  belonging  to  the  Alcazar  of  Seville,  which  were  known 
to  have  been  there  more  than  sixty  years,  and  which  are  probably  still 
existing,  as  they  then  showed  no  signs  of  old  age.  They  were  indeed  par- 
ticularly active,  though  larger  than  usual,  and  of  the  most  vivid  colors. 
It  was,  however,  remarkable  that  they  were  all  of  nearly  the  same  size; 
and  this  is  generally  the  case  with  all  gold  fish  kept  in  clear  water,  as  they 
never  breed  in  such  situations.  It  has  also  been  remarked,  that  gold  fish 
kept  in  glass  seldom  increase  in  size,  particularly  if  the  vase  or  globe  in 
which  they  are  kept  be  small;  A  curious  experiment  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  this  remark  was  tried  some  years  ago  in  Paris.  Two  or  three  fishes  a 
year  old,  which  measured  two  inches  long,  were  put  into  a  glass  globe 
exactly  one  foot  in  diameter.  The  water  was  changed  every  second  day  in 
summer,  and  every  week  in  winter,  as  is  usually  done  with  gold  fish  kept  in 
glass  vessels,  and  they  were  occasionally  fed  with  crumbs  of  bread ;  but  in 
eleven  years  they  had  not  increased  one  line  in  length.  They  were  then 
taken  out  of  the  globe,  and  thrown  into  a  pond  in  the  garden,  where  there 
were  no  other  gold  fish ;  and  when  this  pond  was  drained  at  the  end  of  ten 
months,  the  gold  fish  were  found  to  have  increased  in  length,  one  about 
four  inches,  and  the  other  nearly  ^ve.  It  has  been  before  remarked,  that 
gold  fish  never  breed  in  clear  water;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  when 
they  do  breed,  the  young  conceal  themselves  among  the  roots  of  plants,  in 
inequalities  of  banks,  or  among  the  faggots  which  may  have  been  put  in 
for  them.  A  lady  who  happened  to  pull  up  an  aquatic  plant  which  had 
grown  on  the  bank  of  a  pond  in  which  there  were  some  gold  fish,  was  quite 
astonished  to  find  the  roots  appear  alive;  and  on  examining  them,  she  dis. 


covered  the  movement  to  be  occasioned  by  a  great  number  of  little  dark- 
brown  fishes  which  were  sticking  to  the  roots.  These  little  fishes  were  the 
fry  of  the  gold  carp,  which  are  taaght  by  instinct  to  conceal  themselves 
from  the  old  fish  till  the  golden  hue  begins  to  appear  on  their  sides,  which 
it  does  when  they  are  about  an  inch  long.  It  is  said  that  the  gold  carp 
devour  the  fry  of  other  fish,  and  also  their  own,  if  they  see  them  before  the 
golden  blotches  appear. 

When  it  is  wished  to  breed  gold  fish  in  clear  water  in  a  tank  or  basin,  a 
few  faggots  should  be  thrown  into  the  water;  or  a  sloping  bank  of  gravel 
should  be  raised  in  the  tank,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  near  the  surface  of 
the  water.  This  will  afford  at  once  a  situation  for  the  old  fish  to  deposit 
their  spawn,  and  a  shelter  for  the  young  fry.  Some  persons,  when  the 
spawn  has  been  deposited  on  a  faggot,  remove  the  wood  to  another  tank  to 
rear  the  young;  but  they  always  do  better,  and  grow  faster,  when  bred  in 
a  pond  with  an  earthy  bottom,  and  in  which  plants  grow  naturally. 

In  keeping  gold  fish  in  ponds,  no  care  is  requisite  but  that  of  sprinkling 
a  few  crumbs  of  bread  occasionally  on  the  surface  of  the  water  to  feed 
them;  but  when  they  are  kept  in  any  small  vessel,  the  water  should  be 
changed  regularly,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  but  because  the 
fish  will  have  exhausted  the  water  of  the  animalculis,  which  serve  them  as 
food.  The  usual  rule  is  to  change  the  water  in  glass  globes  or  vases  every 
second  day  in  summer,  and  every  week  in  winter;  oftener  if  possible. 

These  little  pets  are  now  distributed  through  the  Union  more  or  less,  but 
by  a  very  little  care  they  might  ornament  every  lake  and  mill  pond.  To 
transport  a  pair  of  gold  fish,  procure  an  old  Portugal  grape  jar,  and  tie  a 
bladder  over  the  mouth  pierced  for  the  admission  of  air;  by  this  means 
they  may  be  sent  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other  if  the  top  is  kept 
up;  any  simple  contrivance  will  answer. 

Many  years  ago  the  pond  Which  contained  a  large  family  of  gold  fish,  in 
Pratf s  Garden,  Philadelphia,  gave  way  and  the  little  pets  were  all  emptied 
into  the  Fair-mount  dam  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  where  thousands  are  now 
safely  at  home.  They  do  not  take  a  bait,  and  are  consequently  safe  from 
the  anglers.  Why  should  not  cUl  pieces  of  water  be  thus  populated.  In 
the  clear  waters  of  some  of  our  greater  lakes  they  would  be  highly  orna- 
mental, as  indeed  they  are  wherever  seea 


THE    PAST    SEASON. 


Mr.  Editor, — The  past,  has  been  a  season  of  unusual  scarcity  of  fruit  in 
this  section,  and  indeed  seems  to  verify  the  assertion  that  raising  fruit 
seems  to  be  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty. 

Grapes  were  the  only  crop  of  Autumn  fruit  in  this  whole  region,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Peaches,  Pears,  and  Apples.  One  orchard  alone  contain- 
ing a  number  of  trees  of  the  Kearosee.  and  White  Apple  of  which  I  sent 
you  a  few  last  season  (now  called  White  Winesap).  These  trees  had  a  pretty 
good  crop  (I  have  not  known  them  to  fail  twice  in  fourteen  years). 

Can  we  not  select  such  varieties  as  can  be  relied  upon  at  all  times  ?  I 
have  no  trees  to  sell  of  these  varieties,  and  therefore  am  not  interested  in 
bringing  them  out,  but  think  there  may  be  plenty  of  other  good  varieties 
that  will  bear  in  almost  any  season,  if  we  could  get  hold  of  them. 


CAUFOBNIA  FBUrrS. 


Why  18  Horticulture  not  one  of  the  branches  taught  in  our  Colleges, 
Academies,  and  Common  Schools  7  Then  men  would  begin  at  the  right  place 
when  undertaking  to  raise  fruit,  and  not  spend  a  fortune  and  years  of  time 
in  learning  by  sad  experience,  what  they  should  have  known  before  they 
commenced. 

Depend  upon  it,  a  lecture  once  a  month  to  the  students  of  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  countiy,  on  the  subject  of  practical  Horticulture,  would  in  a 
few  years  show  a  change  in  this  important,  useful  and  interesting  branch  of 
'   industry. 

The  time  has  come,  when  we  may  no  longer  plant  a  tree,  and  say  live, 
grow,  and  bear  fruit  abundantly,  as  of  old  ;  there  are  other  things  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

The  land  is  not  new  as  it  once  was  ;  all  the  insects  of  the  forests  (now 
cut  away)  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  our  orchards.  Bugs,  beetles,  borers, 
curcolios,  aphids,  &c.,  in  hosts. 

Clear  away  the  grass  and  weeds  around  the  trunks  in  the  fall  to  prevent 
mice  from  barking,  scrape  off  all  moss  in  the  spring,  wash  the  trunks  with 
strong  soapsuds,  look  out  for  borers,  and  cut  out,  if  any  are  found. 

Prune  every  year  to  avoid  cutting  large  limbs  ;  keep  up  bonfires  on  calm 
nights  in  June,  and  destroy  millions  of  mischievous  insects  ;  when  your 
trees  overbear,  knock  one  half  the  fruit  down  when  half  grown,  and  you  do 
,  much  towards  securing  a  crop  the  following  year.  Let  no  sods  grow  in 
yoar  orchards,  raise  no  wheat,  rye,  oats,  or  barley,  in  your  orchards  ;  beans, 
potatoes,  and  corn,  will  be  much  better  ;  and  for  every  good  crop  of  Apples 
or  Peaches,  give  a  good  top  dressing  of  ashes  and  manure.  Smoke  your 
Plum  trees  three  times  a  week  witlr  burning  leather  and  mouldy  hay,  from 
the  time  the  blossom  has  left  until  the  fruit  is  nearly  grown. 

Cat  the  worms  out  of  the  Peach  trees,  level  the  earth  again,  and  put  a 
small  circle  of  rock  salt  around  them,  or  an  old  piece  of  strap  iron,  the  rus- 
tier the  better  ;  open  at  one  side  so  as  to  yield  with  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
this  will  be  a  remedy  for  one  year  at  least. 

Some  one,  and  perhaps  many,  will  say,  all  this  is  too  much  trouble,  but  it 
will  pay.  It  has  come  to  be  the  fact  that  the  price  of  fruit,  (like  liberty,) 
is  eternal  vigilance. 

Should  life  be  spared  me,  and  next  season  be  a  fruit  one,  we  will  report 
on  this  same  subject.  Yours  truly,        The  Spy. 

LAamm  Qnmty,  Pennsylvania,  Noo,  l&A,  1858. 
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CALIFORNIA   FRUITS. 

A  coRRBSPOKDKNT  of  a  daily  paper  gives  the  following  interesting  account 
of  California  fruits : 

The  annufkl  fairs  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  and  the  Horticultural 
Society,  united,  are  now  open  at  San  Francisco.  What  we  have  written  of 
the  fairs  at  Marysville  may  suffice  as  a  general  description  of  this,  except 
that  here  is  no  exhibition  of  cattle,  and  no  racecourse.  It  is  not  an  agri- 
cultural fair.  The  display  of  fruits  is  much  larger,  because  this  is  the 
great  central  depot  for  the  State.  In  no  Eastern  State  can  an  exhibition 
be  got  up  of  fruits  of  so  vast  variety,  and  of  specimens  of  such  perfection, 
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as  to  show  not  a  blemish.  In  no  country  is  there  snch  difficulty  in  award- 
ing premiums,  l^ecause  the  general  excellence  is  such  that  it  is  only  shades 
of  difference  which  determine  the  awards  of  merit.  We  shall  not  go 
through  a  list  of  varieties,  because  you  can  scarcely  name  one  that  is  not 
represented  ;  but  we  may  give  some  peculiarities  that  will  interest  every 
horticulturist.  We  were  in  a  position  that  gave  us  the  means  of  exact  infor- 
mation. The  apples  are  from  trees  seldom  exceeding  five  years  old  from  the 
graft.  Whether  in  fineness  of  texture,  or  in  fine  flavor,  California  apples 
fully  equal  those  of  Oregon,  and  we  cannot  find  much  if  any  difference  in 
comparing  the  general  run  with  the  apples  of  Eastern  States.  There  is  one 
peculiarity  of  importance,  viz  :  about  two  thirds  of  your  winter  apples 
become  autumnal  fruit  here,  occasioned  by  the  uniformity  of  the  temperature 
and  other  climatic  causes.  This  is  against  the  profitable  account.  By 
reason  of  this,  in  selecting  the  best  winter  apple  for  the  premium,  a  score 
of  undoubtedly  fine  so-called  winter  varieties  had  to  be  rejected  as  autumn 
apples,  and  the  Northern  Spy  was  decided  to  best  combine,  with  other 
desirable  qualities,  that  of  keeping  for  spring  use.  The  Early  Pearmain 
took  the  prize  as  the  best  summer  apple.  But  as  the  season  is  over  for 
summer  varieties,  the  best  is  probably  not  on  exhibition.  The  Gravenstein 
is  the  fall  apple  pronounced  the  best.  We  hope  to  send  you  pastel  draw- 
ings of  these,  colored  to  life.  Size  is  not  a  material  element  before  the 
judges,  but  longevity  and  general  qualities.  It  is  found  that  different  varie- 
ties of  apples  are  adapted  to  different  soils  and  exposures.  What  does  well  in 
Napa,  may  not  do  at  all  at  Petaluma,  for  instance  ;  and  this  remark  applies 
to  other  fruits.  We  attended  the  convention  of  fruit-growers,  where,  in  the 
usual  practical  way  of  getting  at  things  here,  each  variety  of  every  species 
of  fruit  was  culled,  and  growers  were  interrogated  as  to  their  experience. 
Everybody  in  California  talks  with  ease  and  to  the  point,  and  everything 
that  is  known  is  thus  elicited.  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  intelligence 
and  ready  wit  that  sparkle  at  such  conventions  here,  tempered  with  all 
courtesy  and  good  humor.  There  is  a  keen  relish  for  a  little  bit  of  fun, 
and  persons  who  come  here  to  speak,  should  cultivate  that  branch  of 
eloquence. 

Pears  are  in  large  display.  This  is  especially  the  home  of  the  pear,  the 
plum  and  the  grape.  These  fruits  have  no  enemy  in  California.  The  old 
mission  trees  of  half  a  century,  and  the  vines  of  nearly  equal  age,  hang 
now  as  full  as  at  first,  without  a  speck  to  denote  deterioration.  The  Bartlett 
takes  the  premium,  but  there  are  plenty  of  nearly  6qual  excellence.  The 
flavor  of  the  pear  here  is  superior  to  that  of  the  States.  The  plum  here  is  less 
acid  and  more  flavory.  Of  the  peach  opinions  differ.  We  should  say,  as 
of  the  strawberry,  it  is  scarcely  so  well  flavored  as  in  the  East.  But,  in  all 
other  respects,  these  two  fruits  are  very  fine.  The  peach  does  not  make 
profitable  production  in  what  is  called  the  Bay  country  ;  that  is,  wherever 
exposed  to  the  unceasing  winds  that  sweep  the  country  for  some  thirty  miles 
east  of  San  Francisco  ;  and  grapes  may  be  included.  These  last  are  also 
injured  by  the  summer  fogs  peculiar  to  the  coast.  The  best  section  for 
peach  and  grape  is  undoubtedly  around  Sacramento  ;  and  thence,  over 
a  vast  extent  of  country  east  towards  the  mountains,  and  south  to  Lower 
California.  Los  Angeles  has  long  been  celebrated  for  grapes,  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  profitable  section  for  their  culture.  Nectarines  are  abun- 
dant ;   but  this  fine  fruit  comes  with  the  peach,  and  the  retail  market  has 
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Dot  made  an  adequate  opening  for  it.  Apricots  arc  early,  and  find  quick 
sale.  Prunes  are  on  exhibition,  dried  in  the  air.  These  show  how  well 
adapted  is  this  climate  for  drying  fruits  to  export.  They  can  be  cured  in 
the  open  air,  and  out  of  the  too  drying  rays  of  the  sun.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger of  injury  from  rains  or  dews  while  being  cured,  and  for  these  reasons 
California  dried  fruits  will  take  the  first  rank  in  the  market  of  the  world. 
The  pomegranate,  though  exhibited,  is  a  rare  fruit.  The  climate  is  exactly 
suited  to  its  growth,  but,  like  the  orange,  the  almond  and  olive,  cultivators 
have  not  seen  any  prospect  of  a  profitable  market  for  it.  The  almond  is 
the  fruit-stone  of  a  certain  kind  of  peach  whose  fleshy  part  is  not  palatable. 
At  this  time  the  loaded  trees  exhibit  a  curious  appearance,  the  almond 
peach  being  bursted,  and  showing  the  almond  stone  within  the  cleft,  clean 
and  ready  for  market  the  moment  it  falls  out.  The  California  white  walnut 
is  superior  to  the  European  in  one  respect ;  it  leaves  upon  the  palate  no 
bitterness  after  eating  it.  The  tree  grows  wild  along  the  Sacramento. 
The  Lawton  blackberry  has  found  its  way  here,  but  the  exhibition  proves 
that  it  is  equalled  by  two  varieties  natives  to  this  country.  It  is  hard  to 
beat.  There  are  very  few  quinces  at  the  fair  ;  but  these  are  fine  and  free 
from  any  blemishes.  We  see  everywhere  plants  of  trees,  but  scarcely  any 
of  this  fine  preserving  fruit.  It  may  be  that  this  season  has  been  unfavor- 
able. From  this  display  one  must  set  down  California  as  a  country  in 
which  fruit  must  ever  hereafter  be  plenty.  It  is  now,  and  it  has  been,  the 
most  healthy  country  on  the  globe,  when  fruit  was  not  to  be  had,  and  the 
accession  of  this  wholesome  element  to  the  diet  of  the  people,  gives  earnest 
that  the  general  sanitary  condition  will  be  sustained  and  improved. 
Sen  Frmicisco,  Sept.  18, 1858. 


»«   •  •  •   »< 


ON    THE   VALUE    OP    LIQUID   MANURE. 

BY  F.,  OardMer. 

NoTinTHSTANDiNo  the  repeated  recommendations  of  practical  men  in  favor 
of  liquid  manure,  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  subject.  If  it  be  of  the 
vast  importance  which  it  is  said  to  be,  why  is  it  so  little  used  ?  Why  does 
not  every  garden  contain  its  tank,  in  connection  with  the  manure  heap  ? 
To  make  such  an  arrangement,  to  provide  a  receptacle  to  retain  the  juices 
of  the  decaying  weeds  in  the  rubbish  heap,  can  neither  be  difficult  nor 
expensive  ;  and  if  it  be  practicable  and  easy  of  accomplishment  to  provide 
fur  the  latter,  the  same  arrangement  would  be  suitable  for  the  manure  heap. 
A  common  tub  or  cask  of  any  kind  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  if  it  is 
leaky  of  itself,  it  may  be  rendered  water-tight  by  puddling  round  the  out- 
side. It  is  supposed,  of  course,  to  be  placed  with  its  upper  end  level  with 
the  ground,  or  as  much  under  the  surface  as  will  ensure  drainage  running 
into  it.  I  have  applied  it  in  various  ways,  and  in  every  instance  wil^ 
results  which  have  proved  its  value.  On  my  flower  beds  I  have  used  it 
freely  daring  winter,  and  especially  in  frosty  weather,  when  snow  was  on 
the  ground.  I  have  several  tanks,  but  they  are  all  connected  with  each 
other.     In  one  of  these  I  have  fixed  a  large  wooden  pump,  through  which 

f  the  liquid  is  drawn  and  carried  to  the  flower  beds  and  borders,  as  time 

/s  permits. 


yj^sso 
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THE    NEW    GLASS    MOSAIC    JARDINIERE 


We  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Mr.  Ransome's  improvements  in  artificial 
stone-work  for  vases,  edgings,  and  statuary.  We  here  call  attention  to  a 
new  style  of  decoration  in  connection  with  plant  culture,  namely,  to  Mr. 
Stevens'  new  Glass  Mosaic  Flower  Pots,  as  most  elegant  ornaments  for  the 
reception  of  plants  in  the  drawing-room.  The  glass  mosaic  is  introduced 
in  panels  of  pure  white  polished  cement,  and  the  "  pots"  are  made  after 
various  beautiful  forms,  the  mosaic  being  of  many  elegant  patterns,  which 


we  can  only  compare  to  the  endless  forms  seen  in  the  kaleidoscope.  The 
pots  are  lined  with  sheet  zinc,  either  to  hold  another  pot,  or  soil  for  plants, 
or  to  contain  water,  as  a  vase  for  the  reception  of  cut  flowers.  They  are, 
in  fact,  the  most  beautiful  things  of  the  kind  that  we  ever  saw,  and,  when 
more  generally  known,  will  win  universal  admiration.  On  a  stand,  as  a 
window  ornament,  there  can  be  no  more  attractive  object.  Mr.  Stevens  is 
deserving  of  great  commendation  for  such  a  happy  idea  as  the  application 
of  glass  mosaic-work,  remarkable  for  its  rich  and  costly  appearance,  to  the 
embellishment  of  flower  pots.  We  would  recommend  our  lady  amateurs  to 
inspect  the  stock  at  the  manufacturer's  premises,  No.  66  Great  Queen  Street, 
Lincoln's  Inn,  being  assured  they  will  not  fail  to  be  delighted  with  so  ele- 
gant an  article  for  the  reception  of  their  drawing-room  pets. — London 
Florist, 
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A   FEW   REMARKS    ON    GOOD    CULTURE. 

BY  WILUAM  CHORLTON. 

NoTwiTHSTAXDiNo  the  oft  reiterated  assertion  amongst  our  modern  progres- 
sive cultivators  that  6ur  present  experience  is  far  a-head  of  our  forefathers, 
I  am  led  to  think,  sometimes,  when  ruminating  over  the  records  of  excellent 
quality,  abundance,  productiveness,  and  certain  results  of  much  of  the 
direct,  simple,  and  observant  practice  of  former  days,  that  we  take  more 
Tipon  ourselves  than  we  are  justified  in  doing.  True,  the  development  of 
science  has  done  a  great  deal  for  us,  and  we  have  accepted  to  a  great 
extent  the  benefit  of  it.  As  a  general  thing  we  can  explain  more  eloquently 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  vegetable  existence  and  intricate  organism.  We 
can  analyse  and  show  the  chemical  components  of  soil,  and  draw  inferences 
therefrom  which  look  very  plausible,  and  in  some  measure  assist  our  inves- 
tigations, although  they  may  often  be  found  unreliable.  In  the  aggregate, 
also,  we,  perhaps,  know  more,  and  succeed  with  a  greater  certainty  ;  but 
do  we  not  often  claim  too  much,  and,  really,  in  the  same  meaning,  rest  our 
boasted  superiority  upon  pretension,  or  the  hasty  gallop  of  enthusiastic 
zeal  t  Are  not  the  truly  improving,  the  observing,  reasoning,  practically 
demonstrative,  and  more  positive  followers  in  the  race,  tripped  up  and  left 
behind  in  public  estimation?  However  this  may  be,  we  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  best  general  cultivation  sufficiently  to  make 
it "  familiar  as  household  words."  No  ;  rather,  such  are  but  exceptions  to 
the  rule;  science,  hitherto,  has,  in  too  many  cases,  only  produced,  mentally, 
a  metaphysical  effect,  and  has  led  off  some  of  its  votaries  into  extremes, 
both  chemically  and  physiologically ;  the  consequence  of  which,  is  much 
pedantic  palaver  without  originality,  and  a  great  flourish  *of  unproved 
advice.  In  speaking  thus  I  would  not  in  the  least  insinuate  against  the 
sterling  merit  of  those  of  our  co-workers  who  have  the  common  sense,  and 
ability  to  advise,  and  practice  in  the  right  track. 

If  we  take  cultivation  as  it  most  commonly  exists  in  the  broadest  sense, 
we  have  to  accept  the  tearing  up,  pulverizing,  and  draining  of  land,  the 
admixture  of  certain  manures  when  it  is  found  to  be  deficient  of  such,  the 
sowing  or  planting  of  different  crops,  keeping  down  and  destruction  of 
weeds,  loosening  and  stirring  the  soil  during  growth,  and  harvesting  the 
various  individualities  according  to  their  kind.  There  may  be  also  added, 
as  a  speciality,  the  pruning  and  training  of  branches  in  fruit  trees,  trans- 
planting while  in  the  nursery  rows  to  obtain  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots, 
care  of  the  roots  during  removal,  and  several  other  small  details.  All  these 
practical  operations  were  known  and  successfully  acted  upon  before  the 
Chemist,  or  the  mere  Theorist  ever  thought  of  introducing  science  to  assist 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  advocacy  of  these  helpmates  has 
not  been  conducive  of  so  much  benefit  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  from  the 
fact  of  their  being,  too  often,  thrust  upon  the  simply  practical  observant 
mind  in  a  dogmatic,  and  to  him,  proofless  manner.  If  some  of  our  Agricul- 
tural editors  would  weigh  this  subject  well,  it  is  more  than  probable,  they 
would  keep  out  of  their  periodicals  some  of  the  nonsense  which  is  often 
printed,  and  find  room  for  more  reliable  advice.  Better,  far  better,  if  short 
of  matter,  to  copy  judiciously  selected  extracts,  that  may  be  depended  upon, 
^>rrom  the  standard  works  of  competent  authors.    But  to  the  point. 
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If  we  would  succeed  to  the  best  of  our  wishes,  it  is  necessary,  not  only, 
to  possess  the  practical  routine,  but  include  as  much  scientific  truth  as 
may  be  needful  for  our  purpose.  A  small  portion  of  the  latter  is  sulBBcient 
to  give  us  to  understand,  that  the  roots,  leaves,  branches,  and  tmnks  of  a 
tree  must,  comparatively,  correspond  with  each  other  in  the  absorption, 
ready  conveyance,  assimilation,  and  decomposition  of  the  different  elements, 
which  unite  into  tlie  varying  and  modifying  compounds,  and  also,  that  there 
must  be  present,  in  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  all  that  is  requisite  as  food, 
and  for  respiration,  and  further,  that  under  contingently  occurring  circum- 
stances, it  becomes  necessary  to  perform  peculiar  operations,  supply  more 
abundantly,  or  withhold,  certain  proportions  of  the  general  requirements. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  of  these  points,  practical  experience  teaches  us, 
that  a  good  friable  and  rich  soil,  in  other  words,  a  due  combination  of  clay 
and  sand,  largely  incorporated  with  vegetable  matter  and  neutralized  ammo- 
niacal  salts,  is  one  of  the  most  permanently  fertile ;  and  that  we  can  greatly 
increase  the  growth  of  most  plants,  if  healthy,  by  adding  an  abundance  of 
the  last  two  in  a  liquid,  or  even  solid  state,  during  the  period  of  activity  ; 
while  injury  would  be  done  to  the  same  while  at  rest  On  the  other  hand, 
science  shows  us  when  we  have  a  subject  that  is  over  vigorous,  and  conse- 
quently unfruitful,  the  application  of  further  stimulant  would  only  increase 
the  evil,  that  it  may  be  possible  the  roots  are  drawing  too  much  crude  fluids 
from  a  want  of  proper  aeration  of  the  soil  and  deficient  drainage  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  right  proportions  of  nutriment  for  forming  concen- 
trated solidity,  in  connection  with  free  exposure  to  the  light,  are  not  obtained; 
the  result  being,  only  an  exuberance  of  uncentralized  development  devoid 
of.  the  fruit  producing  properties.  Science  further  informs  us,  that  it  is  not 
the  extent  to  which  the  roots  may  elongate,  or  penetrate,  nor  yet  the  extreme 
length  or  volume  of  the  recently  formed  branches,  that  healthy  longevity, 
or  present  and  future  fruitful ness  is  gained,  but  the  so  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  mouths  or  spongioles  of  the  one,  with  plenty  of  proper  food  id  the 
vicinity  as  to  produce  robustness  without  much  extension  of  the  other,  and 
in  addition  maintaining  a  proper  atmosphere  for  the  leaves  to  perform  their 
functions.  Consequently  it  is  advisable,  every  two  or  three  years,  to  dig  a 
trench,  some  two  feet  deep,  around  each  tree,  distant  according  to  size,  and 
immediately  fill  in  again,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  well  rotted 
barn  yard  manure,  or  vegetable  mould,  in  which  is  decomposed  a  portion  of 
guano.  This  procedure  will  cut  off  the  extreme  ends  of  the  roots  disposed 
to  ramble,  and  force  them  to  throw  out  a  great  increase  of  others,  which 
will  make  up  for  the  deficiency  and  enable  them  to  feed  near  at  home,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  having  to  travel  to  a  distance  for,  perhaps,  a  less 
amount  of  the  right  nourishment  that  will  form  fruit  producing  compounds. 
We  have  a  proof  of  this  reasoning  in  the  Pear  on  Quince  roots.  The 
quince,  unlike  the' pear,  docs  not  extend  its  roots  to  a  great  distance,  natur- 
ally, but  is  provided  with  an  immense  number  of  them,  so  much  so,  that  a 
tree  may  often  be  drawn  out  of  the  ground  like  a  matt,  plainly  showing  in 
tliis  instance,  that  whatever  fertilizer  is  used  it  ought  to  be  applied  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  and  leading  us  to  infer,  that  the  earth  in  which  it  is 
located  should  be  rich  and  deep,  which  will  enable  the  growth  to  progress 
to  maturity,  and  prevent  sudden  checks  by  drought  or  otherwise.  That 
such  is  the  case  has  become  a  demonstrated  fact,  and  if  the  same  principle 
were  to  be  more  generally  carried  out,  there  would  be  little  cause  to  com- 
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in  of  the  want  of  succeas,  providiDg  the  ground  be  not  overstocked  with 
other  vegetable  growth. 

Now  this  example  may  be  taken  as  a  stand  point  in  the  culture  of  all 
froit  trees,  or  indeed  plants  of  any  kind,  and  I  would  again  repeat,  for  the 
subject  bears  arguiug,  we  can  obtain  better  quality,  more  certain  produc- 
tiveness, and  permanency,  by  increasing  the  number  of  small  rootlets,  and 
supplying  enough  food  "  near  at  home,"  than  by  forcing  the  natural  adapta- 
bility of  the  plant  to  travel  over  a  great  space  in  search  of  the  proper 
elements  wherewith  to  sustain  its  own  existence.     It  luckily  happens  that 
we  have  a  few  thorough-going  men,  who  eschewing  almost  universal  preju- 
dice, have  stepped  out  of  the  common  course,  and  observed  for  themselves; 
men  who  have  joined  together  the  aforesaid  practical  experience  and  scien- 
tific theory,  and  have  proved,  against  all  opposition,  that  the  above  is  the 
only  correct  principle  of  cultivation,  and  will  realize  the  most  profit.     As 
proof  of  this,  we  have  only  to  read  over  the  works  of  such  authors  as  Mr. 
Rivers  of  Sawbridgeworth,  England,  and  other  prominently  known  good 
men  who  practice  what  they  preach,  when  we  shall  find  sufficient  to  warrant 
a  trial  of  what  they  have  accomplished  as  fact.    There  is  no  doubt  but 
many  hangers  back  will  consider  such  recommendation  as  requiring  unre- 
mitted attention,  and  as  expensive  ;  admitted  ;  all  things  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  do  so  if  we  desire  to  obtain  after  profit  and  gratification.     It 
is  man's  curse,  "Thou  shalt  cat  thy  bread  by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow,"  and 
we  must  no  more  think  of  escaping  the  injunction  than  Adam  of  old.     Pro- 
viding such  is  the  case,  what  then  ?     Is  it  not  far  better  to  be  realizing, 
permanently,  a  large  percentage  upon  invested  capital,  and  eating  the  pro- 
duce of  our  labors  in  greater  excellence,  than  grunting  about  empty  pockets, 
and  indigestible  inferiority?     Good  culture  is  always  the  cheapest  in  the 
finale,  although  it  may  require  more  outlay  at  the  beginning,  and  if  we  can 
still  further  improve  by  uniting  the  desiderata,  Practice  and  Theory,  it 
becomes  absolutely  ridiculous  to  work  in  any  othe'r  way.     Depend  upon  it, 
if  we  are  anything  ahead  of  our  forefathers  it  is  in  this  particular,  for  I 
doubt  very  much  if  we  are  not  somewhat  behind  them  in  the  simply  practi- 
cal, at  least,  when  we  look  at  the  many  old  and  neglected  orchards,  with 
moss-covered  trunks  and  branches,  which  were  once  vigorous  and  clean, 
and  yielded  luscious  fruit,  standing  despondingly  amid  hard  grass  turf,  the 
under  base  of  which  has  long  since  had  drawn  out  of  it  all  the  elements  of 
nourishment,  inviting  us  to  assist  them  by  culture  and  the  help  of  manure, 
by  which  they  would  again  repay  bountifully.     And  again,  then  see  some 
ignoramus  making  holes  in  a  similar  situation  about  large  enough  to  bury  a 
cat  in,  thrusting  therein  vigorous  young  trees,  the  ends  of  the  roots  turned 
up  at  the  sides  for  want  of  its  being  larger,  and  those  sides  hard  as  a 
baked  brick,  we  are  reminded  of  the  truth  of  such  a  supposition.     Be 
assured,  if  we  are  to  succeed,  keep  our  fruits  from  wearing  out,  and  with 
tlieir  sweets  in  perfection,  we  must  drain  well,  trench  deep,  plant  carefully, 
and,  if  the  soil  is  not  already  well  supplied  with  the  needful,  add  it;  and, 
afterwards,  continue  this  needful  care,  both  solid,  and  liquid  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  without  the  interference  of  the  grass  or  any  other  crop.     Let 
us  have  our  fruit  trees  cared  for  as  well  as  the  gardener  does  a  cauliflower 
when  he  wants  it  for  exhibition,  and  secure  concentration  of  the  fluids  in 
the  roots  and  branches  properly;  let  them  be,  with  this,  equally  proportioned, 
and  we  shall  not  have  to  mourn  over  so  many  unsuccessful,  recent  examples, 


nor  hear  so  many  statements  abont  such  and  such  fruits  being  worn  out,  or 
proving  a  failure. 
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FLORICULTURE    AS   A   SCIENCE. 

BY  O.  GLENNY,  AUTHOR  OF  "tHE  PROPERTIES  OP  FLOWERS." 

This  embraces,  first,  the  cultivation  of  flowers  in  the  highest  degree  of  | 
perfection  ;  secondly,  the  improvement  of  the  races.  The  former  is  prac- 
tised successfully  by  thousands,  the  latter  is  becoming  more  general.  But, 
until  the  nineteenth  century,  there  was  not  much  progress  made,  although 
many  attempted  it.  The  advancement  thus  made  was  confined  to  very  few 
subjects,  and  was  accomplished  chiefly  by  the  humble  classes.  For  many 
years  before  the  late  start,  in  1832,  there  was  no  well  defined  object  to 
attain  in  any  single  flower.  Writers  on  the  subject  pretended  to  tell  us 
the  criterion,  as  it  was  called,  of  a  good  **thi8,"  "that,"  or  the  other,  but 
not  one  of  them  advanced  a  hair's  breadth  beyond  an  imitation  of  what  we 
already  possessed.  They  knew  what  particular  variety  was  considered  a 
good  one,  and  they  made  that  the  "  criterion."  Of  course,  as  there  was 
nothing  to  try  for,  nothing  to  aim  at,  but  to  produce  new  ones  as  good, 
nothing  beyond  it  was  achieved.  But,  in  1832,  we  ventured  to  publish  a 
series  of  imaginary  qualities,  which  we  knew  would  be  appreciated  by  the 
public,  if  they  could  be  accomplished  ;  and  we  also  knew  that  the  nearer 
the  approach  to  our  model  that  a  flower  could  be  produced,  the  better  would 
it  be  pronounced  by  all  who  had  the  least  taste.  When  we  insisted  that 
the  Cineraria,  the  Pansy,  the  Verbena,  the  Geranium,  the  Phlox,  and  others, 
should  be  positively  circular  in  the  outline,  and  free  from  indentations,  we 
had  to  bear  the  sneers  of  people  who  could  see  a  yard  a-head  ;  and  scores, 
who  called  themselves  florists,  pronounced  all  these  changes  to  be  impos- 
sible, and  therefore,  our  notions  ridiculous.  But  no  sooner  did  the  raisers 
of  novelties  know  what  to  try  for,  than  they  selected  a  very  diflerent  stylo 
of  flower  to  seed  from.  Those  which  had  widened  their  petals,  and  thereby 
lessened  the  gaps  where  they  divided,  however  ugly  and  unpromising  the 
color,  were  preferred,  to  seed  from  for  future  novelties,  and  we  need  not 
point  out  that  nearly  all  the  "  impossibilities"  have  been  accomplished  ;  I 
that  is  to  say,  the  open  star  of  the  Cineraria  has  disappeared,  and  they  arc 
produced  circular  ;  the  Phlox  is  perfect,  though  at  one  time  it  was  the  form 
of  a  five-sailed  windmill ;  the  narrow  petals  of  the  Verbena  have  widened, 
and  it  is  rapidly  progressing  ;  the  Geranium  has  wonderfully  advanced  to- 
wards perfection  ;  and  every  flower  for  which  we  set  a  model  has  been  vastly 
improved.  Of  course  there  was  no  more  sneering  at  our  "impossibilities. 
The  Fuchsia,  which,  in  all  our  recollections,  was  a  graceful  drooping  ^ower, 
with  the  sepals  hanging  close  and  almost  hiding  the  beautiful  corolla,  was 
not  to  our  taste.  The  inside  of  the  sepals  is  always  brighter  than  the  out- 
side, and  we  laid  down  the  law,  that  the  sepals  should  reflex,  like  a  Marti- 
gan  Lily,  showing  the  whole  of  the  velvet  corolla  and  the  inside  surface, 
instead  of  the  outside  of  what  was  once  its  covering.  Of  course  this  was, 
in  some  people's  eyes,  another  impossibility, — "it  was  unnatural,'' it  was 
"turning  the  flower  wrong  side  out,  and  the  sepals  upside  down."    The 

*  Ic,  however,  had  faith  in  what  we  said  a  flower  should  be.    There  were 
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raisers  who  seeded  from  varieties  that  showed  the  most  inclination  to  reflex, 
and  ]ook  at  the  flower  now  1  The  improvement  has  been  so  palpable,  that 
the  veriest  tyro  would  instantly  give  the  preference  to  the  reflexed  petal. 
The  Dahlia  was  a  weed.     One  nurseryman  cultivated  and  collected  all  the 

'  monstrous  flowers  that  were  oddly  formed.  There  were  "Anemone-flowered," 
''Rananculds-flowered,"  ''China  Aster-flowered,"  " Globe-flowered,"  and  as 
public  curiosity  and  public  taste  struggled  for  the  mastery,  we  thought  it 

•  high  time  to  banish  such  rubbishy  at  least  from  the  show  tables.  We  set 
forth  the  qualities  a  Dahlia  ought  to  possess.  We  succeeded  in  directing 
public  taste  to  a  proper  channel,  and  totally  destroying  the  sale  of  all  the 
bastard  nondescripts.  The  Tulip  was  little  valued  for  its  form  and  purity, 
and  the  most  foul  and  illshaped  varieties  disgraced  many  of  even  the  best 
beds,  and  constantly  took  prizes.     All  the  criterion  that  was  held  up  for  a 

I  good  Tulip  failed  in  giving  the  smallest  idea  of  the  form  it  ought  to  assume. 
One  told  us  it  should  be  the  form  of  a  cup,  but  which  of  the  hundred-shaped 
cups  that  were  made  for  ornament  or  use  the  raiser  was  to  take  for  his 
model,  nobody  thought  of  telling  him.  Another  said  the  stem  was  to  be  a 
particular  height,  when  the  youngest  grower  knew  that  there  ought  to  be 
three,  if  not  four  different  lengths.  When,  therefore,  we  settled  the  ques- 
tion, by  saying  the  form  should  be  half  a  hollow  ball,  and,  when  fully 
opened,  a  third  of  a  hollow  ball,  the  only  snarling  we  heard  was  one  scien- 

I  tific  noodle  in  the  country  showing,  by  some  twattling  argument  about  the 
physiology  of  the  flower,  that  our  proposed  form  was  neither  possible  nor 

,  proper ;  whereas,  we  pay  no  more  respect  to  the  physiology  of  the  Tulip 

I I  than  we  did  to  the  star  of  the  Cineraria,  or  the  heart-shaped  top  and  butter- 
\    fly  wings  of  the  Pansy,  when  we  were  told  that  the  proper  form  was  indi- 
cated by  the  name,  Heartsease.    Novo^  the  very  best  growers  of  the  Tulip 

,    value  its  near  approach  in  form  to  from  half  to  a  third  of  a  hollow  ball  as 

one  of  its  noblest  features,  although  we  have  not  many  that  come  near  it. 

In  short,  there  is  no  denying  that  the  publication  of  our  Properties  of 

Flowers  improved  the  taste,  and  settled  some  very  unprofitable  squabbling 

amongst  florists,  and  that  the  work  is  looked  up  to  as  an  authority.    The 

summary  amounts  to  this :    That  our  Properties  of  Flowers  and  Plants 

were  opposed  until  they  became  authority,  and  then  copied  and  republished 

as  if  the  thieves  had  been  the  authors.    The  science  of  floriculture  has, 

I    however,  progressed,  ever  since  the  Properties  were  made  public. 

,       There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  man  with  only  a  rod  of  ground  should  not 

industriously  take  up  one  subject,  and  raise  some  every  year,  throwing 

j    away  all  that  are  not  new,  or  better  than  the  old  of  the  like  character,  and 

I    saving  seed  from  such  as  exhibit  some  good  points.    There  is  great  room 

.    for  a  change  in  the  Pink,  Pansy,  Verbena,    Patunia,  Dahlia,  Polyanthus, 

,    Auricula,  Carnation,  Picotee,  in  short,  in  almost  every  flower,  and  the  proper 

way  to  commence,  is  to  get  a  pinch  of  the  best  seed  he  can  command,  that 

he  may  have  a  chance,  though  perhaps  a  poor  one,  the  first  season  ;  but  to 

buy  one  plant  each  of  the  few  most  striking  varieties  of  what  he  is  going  to 

raise,  and  save  for  himself  the  next,  he  will  have  this  great  advantage  the 

second  year,  he  will  start  fair  with  the  very  best  growers,  because  he  will 

have  their  best  to  begin  with,  whereas  they  have  been  persevering  for  years 

to  get  where  they  are.     But  nobody  can  expect  that  the  best  growers  will 

part  with  their  best  seeds,  to  start  others.    They  must  seek  among  brother 

j^ardeners  and  amateurs  ;  and  in  saving  seed  themselves,  they  must  not  be 
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content  with  marking  the  best,  for  if  they  let  the  worst  open  their  flowers, 
the  best  will  be  spoiled.  The  best  way  is  to  destroy  the  others  as  fast  as 
they  come  out,  or  remove  the  best,  and  plant  them  under  glass,  ri^ht  away 
from  the  mass.  The  whole  art  and  science  of  floriculture  consists  m  saving 
seeds  from  those  which  are  nearest  what  you  want ;  and  if  there  be  any 
desire  to  cross  one  flower  with  another,  remove  the  anthers  from  both,  and 
apply  the  pollen  of  each  to  the  other ;  but  if  a  few  of  the  best  are  placed 
together,  away  from  all  others,  there  will  be  little  doubt  of  their  crossing  in 
every  way,  by  the  mere  action  of  the  insects.  If  all  the  amateur  raisers 
would  unite,  there  would  be  plenty  of  customers  among  themselves  to  pay 
a  raiser  well  for  a  good  thing  ;  for,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  unless  a  flower  that 
deserves  it,  is  brought'  prominently  before  the  public  by  an  authority  to  be 
relied  on,  the  raiser  of  a  good  flower  has  but  little  encouragement  among 
the  dealers. 

We  hope  to  hear  of  many  novelties,  even  next  year  ;  for  Petunias,  Ver- 
benas, Antirrhinums,  Pansies,  Hollyhocks,  and  some  other  perennials,  if 
raised  under  glass  and  planted  out  in  May,  properly  hardened,  will  not  fail 
to  bloom,  and  we  all  know  that  Dahlias  perfect  themselves  the  first  season. 
—  Midland  tlorisL 


A   GROUP  OF  VAN  MONS  PEARS.* 

THEODORE  VAN  HONS,  BEURRE  EENNES  AND  CONSELLIER  RANWEZ. 

Theodore  Van  Mons, — Named  by  Van  Mons  I  believe  towards  1835  after 
one  of  his  sons. 

Free,  handsome,  pyramidal,  good  grower  and  bearer  ;  admirably  suited  to 
the  quince  stock,  where  its  fruit  is  more  luscious  than  upon  the  standard. 
Fruit  medium,  ovate,  sometimes  pyriform  truncated,  with  a  long  stem  and 
a  green  smooth  skin,  turning  yellow  towards  maturity.  Flesh  buttery, 
juicy,  well  flavored  and  sweet  enough ;  but  a  little  uncertain.  In  good 
seasons,  very  best ;  in  wet  or  unfavorable  seasons  a  second  rate  pear. 
Ripens  well  and  slowly  throughout  September,  often  to  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, must  be. picked  before  the  color  of  the  skin  indicates  its  approaching 
maturity. 

Beurre  ITennes, — Fruit  medium,  pyriform,  of  a  dark  hue,  brown  reddish 
with  numerous  dots,  and  a  rather  rough  skin  ;  a  very  conspicuous  fruit  in 
the  garden.  Quality  good  to  very  good ;  flesh  half  buttery,  with  a  fine 
aroma,  a  little  gritty  at  the  core  ;  but  keeping  well  for  its  season,  (end  of 
September  to  middle  of  October) ;  stem  medium,  sometimes  fleshy  and 
inclined  obliquely.  Calyx  irregular  with  few  or  no  segments.  It  was 
obtained  by  Alexander  Bivort  from  the  seedlings  of  Van  Mons,  and  fruited 
in  his  grounds  for  the  first  time  in  1845.  The  tree  is  a  good  grower  and  of 
a  pyramidal  shape.  Succeeds  upon  the  quince,  but  better  upon  the  pear 
stock. 

ConseUier  Ranvsez, — Obtained  and  dedicated  to  his  friend  Consellier 
Ranwez,  by  Van^Mons,  towards  1830. 

*  See  Frontiepiece. 


The  tree  is  one  of  our  most  vigorous  growers,  a  first-rate  bearer,  and 
seems  to  succeed  in  all  soils  fitted  for  pear  trees. 

As  a  market  fruit,  large  and  of  good  quality,  we  think  we  can  safely  re- 
commend it ;  the  tree  yields  abundant  and  almost  sure  crops,  being  hardy 
and  sound.  Fruit  obovate  pyriform,  large  ;  with  a  long  stem,  and  a  green 
skin,  which  changes  little  towards  maturity.  Flesh  juicy,  melting  a  little, 
coarse  but  pleasant. 

It  is  better  suited  to  the  pear  than  to  the  quince  stock.  Ripe  in  Boston 
and  New  York  state  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  beginning  of  October. 

L.  £.  Berckmans. 
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LARGE     TREES. 

BY  S.  B.  BUCKLET. 

T  is  curious  that  the  large  trees  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  especially  the  size  to  which  the 
difierent  species  attain  have  received  lit- 
tle attention  since  tlie  time  of  Michaux. 
1  have  been  collecting  information  on  the 
size  of  trees  and  measured  many  during 
the  last  few  months,  and  intend  to  publish 
through  the  JSbrticidturist  a  few  notes  on 
the  subject,  in  hopes  that  others  will  also 
measure  them  and  note  their  relative  size. 
It  would  be  useful  also  to  know  the  ordin- 
ary age  of  each  species  of  tree.  They 
are  the  oldest  living  things  on  our  globe, 
serving  as  links  binding  us  to  the  past 
and  connecting  us  with  the  future.  I 
love  to  gaze  on  a  very  large  tree  ;  it  excites  reverential  feelings.  It  has 
lived  before  Columbus  discovered  the  New  World,  it  has  afforded  shelter  to 
the  Indian,  a  refuge  to  the  weaker  animals,  and  a  resting  place  for  birds 
ages  ago.  Aye,  it  may  have  lived  when  the  mastodon  roamed  through  the 
old  forests.  Through  many  summers  and  winters  it  has  survived  the  com- 
panions of  its  youthful  days,  and  now  its  huge  trunk  and  great  diameter 
preserve  it  from  the  attacks  of  the  woodman.  Long  may  it  live  and  flourish. 
An  enlightened  spirit  of  agriculture  is  now  dawning  upon  our  country,  and 
the  public  attention  is  directed  to  the  importance  of  protecting  trees  and 
engaging  in  their  cultivation. 

Liroidetidron  tidiiyifera ;  this  is  called  the  tulip  tree  in  New  England, 
white  wood  in  western  New  York  and  in  northern  Ohio,  and  poplar  in  some 
of  the  western  and  all  of  the  southern  States.  It  is  extensively  difi'used,  and 
taking  in  all  its  dimensions  is  probably  the  largest  tree  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  It  is  much  used  for  building  and  cabinet  purposes,  probably 
more  so  than  any  other  tree  excepting  the  White  Pine.  In  New  England 
and  New  York,  it  is  rarely  more  than  four  feet  in  diameter,  but  in  the  wes- 
tern States  it  is  often  five  and  six  feet  in  diameter.  Michaux  measured  one 
\  near  Louisville,  Kentucky,  which  was  nearly  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  he 
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relates  that  he  saw  mnch  larger  ones  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Daring 
the  past  summer  I  measured  several  in  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  which  were 
between  six  and  seven  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  rich  coves  at  the  base  of, 
and  among  the  southern  mountains,  these  trees  grow  to  their  greatest  size. 
There  is  one  near  Cold  Spring,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pigeon  river,  among  the 
Smoky  mountains,  in  Haywood  County,  North  Carolina,  which  is  33  feet  in 
circumference,  at  4  feet  from  the  ground,  and  I  measured  another  recently 
in  Siveur  County,  Tennessee,  near  the  base  of  the  Smoky  mountains  on  the 
Little  Pigeon  river,  which  is  29  feet  3  inches  in  circumference,  at  4  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  my  friend  T.  J.  Lenvir,  Haywood  County,  North  Carolina, 
measured  another  near  Waynesville,  North  Carolina,  which  is  27  feet  in 
circumference.  Besides  these  I  have  measured  many  among  the  mountains 
of  North  Carolina,  ranging  from  6  feet  to  8  feet  in  diameter  during  the 
present  autumn. 

These  trees  generally  have  a  trunk  nearly  cylindrical,  and  of  nearly  uni- 
form size,  to  tiie  height  of  60  or  10  feet,  the  whole  tree  being  from  120  to 
140  feet  high.  When  cultivated  they  send  forth  numerous  expanding  bran- 
ches affording  an  ample  shade.  Their  neat,  glossy,  singular  leaves,  and 
beautiful  tulip  shaped  flowers,  render  them  very  ornamental  and  worthy  of 
general  cultivation.  They  belong  to  the  natural  order  Magnoliacea,  their 
fruit  resembling  the  Magnolia  or  Cucumber  tree. 


»*  •  ••  .# 


ON    MULCHING. 

BT  WILLIAM  SAUNDERS,  GERMAKTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

If  we  were  asked  to  say  what  practice,  founded  on  principle,  had  been 
most  beneficially  introduced  into  our  horticulture — we  should  answer  mulch' 
ing — mulching  suggested  by  the  need  of  moisture  in  our  dry  climate,  and 
the  difficulty  of  preserving  it  about  the  roots  of  plants. — A.  J,  Downing. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  American  Fomological  Convention- the  subject 
of  mulching  was  brought  up,  and  an  opinion  unfavorable  to  the  practice 
prevailed  among  those  who  participated  in  the  discussion.  As  there  was 
no  vote  taken  on  the  question,  it  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  that  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  was  opposed  to  the  practice,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
published  reports  of  their  proceedings. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  Convention  should  undertake  the 
discussion  of  such  subjects,  its  time  being  too  limited  to  do  them  justice  ; 
otherwise  wc  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  that  a  practice  so  generally 
conceded  as  being  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial,  should  be  branded  as 
injurious,  at  least  without  some  explanatory  qualifications. 

The  object  of  mulching  is  to  maintain  a  uniform  degree  of  moisture  in 
the  soil  by  arresting  surface  evaporation.  This  is  most  efiectually  secured 
by  the  interposition  of  a  stratum  of  air  in  repose.  Bodies  are  said  to  be 
good  or  bad  conductors  just  as  they  are  solid  or  porous. 

Iron  is  a  better  conductor  than  wood  ;  granite  stone  a  better  conductor 
than  brick.  JEard  pressed  soil  is  a  better  conductor  than  soil  that  is  loose 
and  porous.  A  beaten  path  is  warmer  in  summer  and  colder  in  winter  than 
the  cultivated  ground  alongside  of  it ;  its  particles  being  in  close  contact, 
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its  condncting  powers  arc  increased  ;  tlie  arid  winds  of  summer  passing 
over  its  surface  carries  off  the  moisture  which  the  heat  evaporates,  and 
renders  it  unable  to  support  healthy  and  vigorous  vegetation  ;  therefore  in 
covering  with  manure,  tan,  or  charcoal  dust  we  apply  a  material  that  con- 
tains more  air  than  the  soil,  and  in  a  position  not  easily  disturbed. 

As  to  the  value  of  mulching  as  an  auxiliary  to  successful  culture,  the 
result  of  practical  experiments  fully  confirms  all  that  theory  propounds ; 
and  in  the  case  of  newly  planted  trees  the  preservation  of  a  uniform  degree 
of  moisture  in  the  soil  surrounding  their  roots  is  the  most  important  point 
of  management,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  trees  will  languish  or  grow 
jost  in  proportion  as  this  condition  is  secured. 

One  of  the  speakers  at  the  Convention  alluded  to,  observed  that,  "mulch- 
ing had  always  proved  of  no  value,  but  rather  injurious.  I  have  found  that 
the  mulch  dries  out  in  summer  when  most  needed,  so  as  to  be  of  little  value, 
and  the  trees  cast  their  leaves."  This  might  well  be  taken  as  an  argument 
in  favor  of  mulching,  as  the  trees  lose  their  leaves  when  the  mulching  fails. 
The  evident  course,  to  pursue  in  such  cases,  would  be  to  renew  the  mulch 
and  so  maintain  vigor  and  preserve  the  foliage.  The  drying  out  of  the 
mulch  is  no  argument  against  its  value.  Such  materials  as  tan  bark,  wood 
chips,  charcoal  dust,  or  even  barn  yard  manure  does  not  readily  dry  out,  or 
decay.  It  cannot  be  considered  a  fair  test  to  allow  the  mulch  to  dry  out 
"  when  most  needed." 

Another  objection  to  mulching  is  the  harbor  it  provides  for  mice  and 
insects.  When  mulching  has  been  left  on  during  winter  I  have  seen  much 
destruction  from  mice  eating  the  bark  and  roots,  but  I  have  never  seen  mice 
do  injary  to  trees  in  clean,  cultivated  ground,  whether  mulched  or  not ;  and 
in  regard  to  insects  I  would  express  a  contrary  opinion,  and  assert  that 
were  it  convenient  to  keep  the  soil  constantly  covered  with  a  suitable 
mulch,  we  would  abridge,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  increase  of  insects  ; 
the  shade  and  moisture  of  the  mulching  being  inimical  to  their  habits. 

A  further  objection  was  brought  forward,  "  that  a  heavy  mulch  absorbs 
all  the  water  from  a  light  shower,  and  the  soil  below  is  dry."  This,  as  an 
objection,  is  practically  unimportant. 

Although  mulching  is  apparently  a  simple  operation,  yet  care  is  required 
in  its  application.  Before  mulching  a  newly  planted  tree,  if  in  the  spring, 
shape  the  soil  in  the  form  of  a  basin,  extending  the  rim  beyond  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  roots,  thus  rains  will  be  retained  and  artificial  waterings  eficct- 
nally  applied,  if  found  necessary.  If  planted  in  the  fall,  the  soil  should  be 
mounded  slightly  to  the  stem  and  well  firmed  round  the  roots  ;  in  either 
case  be  careful  that  the  mulch  does  not  approach  nearer  than  within  10  or 
12  inches  of  the  stem  of  the  tree.  Winter  mulching  should  be  heavy  to 
prevent  frosts  from  reaching  the  roots,  and  will  be  found  of  great  benefit 
in  clean  ground,  but  if  rough  and  weedy  so  as  to  encourage  mice,  no  mulch- 
ing should  be  applied  during  winter,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent 
them  from  eating  the  bark,  such  as  trampling  around  the  roots  after  heavy 
snows,  and  keeping  the  soil  well  pulverized,  clean  and  compressed. 

To  be  effectual  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  mulching  in  summer  be  heavy, 
three  or  four  inches  in  thickness  of  well  rotted  manure  I  consider  the  best 
tliat  can  be  applied  ;  if  tan  or  charcoal  dust,  a  thickness  of  two  inches  is 
sufficient ;  the  short  grass  cuttings  of  the  lawn  forms  a  very  suitable 
material,  but  it  must  be  spread  thinly  so  as  not  to  ferment,  which  it  is  very 
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sure  to  do  if  applied  wet  in  quantities  ;  a  mouldiness  frequently  originates 
after  fermentation  ceases  which  is  very  injurious.  Some  years  ago  my 
attention  was  directed  to  a  plantation  of  young  trees  that  had  suddenly  and 
prematurely  lost  their  foliage.  They  had  been  carelessly  mulched  with 
rough  hay,  and  it  w^  discovered  that  a  peculiar  fungus  had  originated  in 
it  and  spread  over  the  roots,  and  in  some  cases  enveloped  the  stem  of  the 
tree.  The  mulching  was  immediately  removed  and  the  soil  forked  over  ;  the 
growth  of  the  fungus  was  arrested,  but  several  of  the  trees  died.  I  men- 
tion this  as  a  warning  to  inexperienced  mulchers. 

The  benefits  of  mulching  may  be  carried  into  the  vegetable  as  well  as 
the  fruit  garden.  Mulching  between  the  rows  of  growing  crops  I  have 
found  to  be  of  great  value.  The  soil  is  not  compressed  by  rains  nor  baked 
into  a  crust  by  sun,  weeds  are  kept  down,  evaporation  arrested,  and  the 
crops  materially  increased. 


THE    BASKET    WORM. 

BY   JACOB   STAUFFER,    LANCASTER,    PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  SEND  a  neat  print  of  the  Basket- Worm,  alias  Drop-Worm,  and  Sack- 
bearer,  from  the  german  "  Sacktrager,"  which  Hiibner  named  Canephora  or 
Basket-Carrier.  And  the  Rev.  L.  Guilding  named  it  Oiketieus,  which  Dr. 
Harris  says  should  be  written  (Eceticus  as  it  implies  **  a  solitary  inmate  of 
ones  own  house." 

Like  all  rogues,  by  whatever  name  known,  it  is  none  the  less  mischievous, 
and  demands  a  watchful  eye,  to  which  I  can  testify,  having  during  the  sum- 
mers '65  and  '66  destroyed  a  vigorous  Arbor  vit«B,  which  ornamented  the 
front  yard  of  my  late  residence  in  Mount  Joy. 

The  genera  Oiketicus  and  Psyche 
are  remarkable  for  the  habit  which 
their  larv®  have  of  constructing  for 
themselves  portable  cases  of  bits  of 
grass,  sticks  or  leaves,  in  which  they 
reside,  and  undergo  their  transforma- 
tions. 

In  this  respect  these  insects  repre- 
sent the  Phryganeidse;  indeed  Mr.  New- 
man does  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that 
they  ought  to  be  removed  from  the 

f)resent  order.  The  females  being  wing- 
ess,  never  leave  their  cases,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  made  by 
Ochscnheimer  and  Ingpen,  it  would 
seem  that  these  females  produce  fertile 
eggs  without  fecundation. 

My  highly  esteemed   friend,    S.   S. 
Rathvon,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster  city,  who 
is  one  of  our  most  thorough  entomologists,  has  observed  this  insect  since 
1850,  and  wrote  out  several  interesting  accounts  which  were  published  in 
the  April  and  September  numbers  of  the  Farm  Journal  for  1854,  and  named 


THI    lABKIT  WemK. 


THE  BASKET  WOBlkC. 


I  it  the  OiketicfM  Pennsylvanicits  ;  whether  distinct  from  the  species  named 
,    by  Harris,  Oiketicus  coniferum,  I  will  not  attempt  to  decide.    Yet  I  confess, 

that  I  conld  discover  no  difference  between  the  larvce  inclosed  within  cases 
'  formed  of  the  leaves  of  Pines,  arbor  vit»,  apple,  quince,  &c.,  of  which  I 
I  have  various  illustrations  in  my  collections. 

Mr.  Rathvon  states,  truly,  that  "  when  the  young  '  Drop- Worm'  is  first 

'    exclnded  from  the  egg  (May  24  and  26)  it  is  about  one  sixteenth  of  an 

inch  long  ;  the  head  and  three  anterior  segments,  and  also  the  pectoral  or 

proper  legs,  are  of  a  dark,  glossy  chestnut  brown  or  nearly  black  color,  the 

I I  remaining  portion  of  the  body  is  a  little  lighter  or  rather  a  tawney.    They 
,    descend  by  a  fine  silken  cable,  in  rapid  but  regular  successive  order,  from 

the  lower  end  of  the  suspended  folicle  of  the  previous  season,  and  light 

upon  the  branches  and  foliage  immediately  beneath,  unless  they  should  be 

,  blown  to  one  side  or  the  other  by  the  wind;  and  are  very  activ^,  using  only 

■  the  froat  or  pectoral  legs  in  locomoting  and  carrying  the  abdominal  portion 
I    of  the  body  erect.    Immediately,  or  in  a  very  brief  period,  after  exclusion, 

I    they  commence  forming  a  cylindrical  covering  for  the  body  out  of  silken 
I    tissue,  coating  it  externally  with  small  particles  of  whatever  substance 
I    they  may  come  in  contact.    These  coverings  in  a  day  or  two  assume  a 
I    truncated  cone  shape,  are  carried  erect,  having  both  ends  open  (through  the 
I    the  upper  one  of  which  the  excrement  is  ejected)  and  may  be  found  distri- 
buted along  the  smaller  branches,  or  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves 
I    of  trees;  at  which  time  they  appear  like  minute  deadened  leaf-buds,  natur- 
t  ally  belonging  to  the  tree,  but  on  a  closer  examination  it  will  be  found  they 
.  have  gnawed  away  a  small  portion  of  their  epidermis,  which  has  been  added 
j    as  an  ooter  covering  to  their  habitations,  perfectly  disguising  them,  but  at 
'  I  the  same  time  leaving  a  trail  of  the  inner  bark  exposed  to  view.'' 
I ;      The  above  is  verbatim  from  Mr.  Rathvon's  description,  I  shall  take  extracts 
only  of  a  few  prominent  points  from  the  remainder  of  his  able  article  in  my 
own  language. 
'       During  the  month  of  June  and  July  they  are  very  destructive  to  foliage, 
when  their  habitations  assume  a  pendant  position.    From  the  first  till  the 
I  end  of  August  the  larvae  are  engaged  in  securing  their  sack-like  habitations, 

■  preparatory  to  undergoing  their  transformations.  The  female  with  instinc- 
tive foresight  is  careful  to  fasten  her  habitation  to  a  healthy  living  branch- 
let,  securing  the  upper  end,  and  carefully  guarding  against  the  wind  and 
weather  of  the  approaching  winter  season,  undergoing  the  change  from  the 
larva  to  the  chrysalis  state  in  about  thirty-six  hours.    Never  leaving  her 

j  domicil  until  ready  to  perish,  after  having  well  stored  the  same  with  the 
'  eggs  for  her  future  brood,  even  sometimes  she  dies  ill  her  feeble  attempt  to 
escape,  clogging  up  with  her  attenuated  body,  the  opening  through  which 
her  progeny  escapes. 

The  male  pupa  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  female,  being  rather 
smaller,  and  exhibits  the  wings,  legs,  Ac,  distinctly.  And  is  less  consider- 
ate in  the  care  he  takes  of  his  residence,  attaching  it  to  any  convenient 
object,  having  no  use  for  it  after  once  developed  into  a  small  mole-colored 
moth,  which  takes  place  about  the  end  of  September. 

When  on  the  win^he  seeks  the  secluded  female,  so  modestly  retired, 
introduces  himself  to  her,  posteriorly,  elongating  his  retractile  abdomen, 
and  as  friend  Rathvon  says  *'  he  has  only  to  pat  her  amatively  and  cozily  on 
the  back»  and  say,  in  effect,''  be  "  fruitful  and  multiply"  and  it  suffices. 


To  one  not  acquainted  with  these  insects,  the  male  and  female  in  their 
perfect  state  woald  seem  as  belonging  to  different  orders  of  creatures. 
The  name  drop-worm  is  very  appropriate,  as  they  drop  in  quick  succession 
from  the  suspended  folicles  and  when  changing  from  branch  to  branch, 
in  their  work  of  destruction,  both  for  food  and  building  material,  making 
sad  havoc  of  the  foliage. 

The  most  certain  mode  for  destroying  them,  is  to  pick  them  or  the  folicles 
off  by  hand,  and  committing  them  to  the  flames.  Mr.  Rathvon  says  he  has 
observed  two  species  of  Flymenoptcra  that  destroy  the  larva  of  Oiketicus. 
I  witnessed  a  very  interesting  fact ;  a  large  species  of  the  Ichneumons,  lit 
oa  one  of  the  tough  bristly  folicles,  and  commenced  pinching  it  with  its 
long  jaws,  irritating  the  ensconced  larva,  till  it  menacingly  tiirust  out  the 
upper  portion  of  its  body,  when  the  wily  fly  gave  the  larva  a  dab  with  its 
ovipositor,  ^nd  no  doubt  lodged  an  eggf  before  the  silly  creature  could 
again  withdraw  into  its  domicil. 


GRAPES. 

Mr.  Editor, — ^My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  of  Mr.  Allen's  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Eaton  of  Buffalo,  as  to  the  difference  between  the  so-called 
Royal  Muscadine,  and  Ghasselas  Fontainbleau  grape.  I  have  had  the  expe- 
rience of  some  twenty-years  among  vines,  and  if  your  humble  servant  had 
the  capacity  to  see  and  know  the  difference  between  a  cabbage  and  a  cauli- 
flower during  that  period,  perhaps  it  will  be  generally  conceded  he  knows 
the  difference  between  two  varieties  of  grapes.    Now  to  the  subject 

The  Royal  Muscadine  of  England,  and  the  Ghasselas  Fontainbleau  of 
France,  are  identical  and  the  same  grape.  But  hero  let  me  be  understood. 
There  is  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England  a  confliction  of  nomenclature. 
We  have  there  as  here  a  White  Muscadine,  or  White  Ghasselas — the  latter 
and  the  former  are  confounded.  The  AVhite  Muscadine  bunches  are  of 
medium  size,  shouldered,  rather  loose  and  long;  berries  globular,  light  green, 
flesh  rather  firm,  flower  never  large,  yet  passable. 

Royal  Muscadine  or  Ghasselas  Fontainbleau,  bunches  large  and  shoul- 
dered. Berries  round,  middle-sized,  growing  crowded,  amber  color;  when 
ripe  flavor  excellent;  wood  stronger  and  darker  than  the  above.  This 
variety  we  grow,  ana  the  bunches  are  commonly  one  and  a  half  pounds. 
Again,  Mr.  Allen  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  White  Nice  and  Royal  Muscadine 
are  the  same.  Now  to  me  this  difference  is  monstrous.  I  cannot  conceive 
any  greater  difference  existing  between  any  two  vines  (except  that  of  white 
and  black)  than  exist  between  the  Nice  and  Royal  Muscadine,  or  Ghasselas 
Fontainbleau.  However,  I  will  endeavor  to  describe  the  Nice  as  I  have 
known  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  in  London,  seen  it  elsewhere, 
know  it  and  grow  it  myself.  First,  the  vine  is  a  very  strong  grower,  almost 
as  strong  as  the  Syrian,  foliage  very  large.  I  have  just  measured  some  of 
the  leaves  and  find  they  are  sixteen  inches  long  by  twelve  wide,  very 
downy  underneath  the  leaf;  young  wood  rather  l%lit,  with  a  red  stripe, 
bunches  very  large,  often  twenty-four  inches  long  and  twenty  inches  wide. 
My  experience  is  that,  with  good  culture  the  size  of  the  bunch  improves 
with  the  age  of  this  vine.      Berries  medium  size,  appear  soon  after  setting- 
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to  be  ratber  thinly  aet  on  the  ramifications  of  the  bunch.    Footstalk  of  the 

berry  very  long.   Color  yellowish  green,  when  ripe. 

In  reference  to  the  footstalk  of  this  grape,  I  do  not  know  any  other  that 

,  resembles  it.    It  seems  to  carry  each  berry  erect,  not  hanging  one  on  the 

other  for  support  like  the  Syrian,  Palestine,  or  Barbarossa.     Again,  the  size 

'    of  the  foliage,  also  the  color,  is  vastly  different  from  the  Royal  Muscadine; 

the  leaves  of  the  latter  measuring  ten  inches  over,  and  of  a  light  green,  the 

former  sixteen  inches  and  dark  green.    The  Royal  Muscadine  weighing  one 

pound  and  a  half.    The  White  Nice  weighing  five  and  often  six  pounds. 

'    My  conclusion  is,  that  Mr.  Allen  does  not  grow  this  White  Nice,  from  his  own 

I ,  description  of  it,  but  has  the  Royal  Muscadine  for  it.     Again,  the  old  White 

I  Muscadine  is  plentiful  enough  all  over  the  country  for  Chasselas  Fontain- 

I,  bleau;  and  this  explains  the  mystery  with  Mr.  Allen  in  his  not  being  able 

I    to  discover  much  difference  between  the  two.    No  person  that  ever  grew 

White  Nice,  true  to  name,  could  confound  it  with  any  of  the  Chasselas. 

Now  we  are  speaking  of  grapes  I  may  mention  the  Barbarossa,  or  Prince 

Albert  an  identical.    And  with  me  it  deserves  a  better  character  than  is 

I  generally  given  it  in  reference  to  its  fruitfulness.     I  have  cut  this  season 

35  pounds  from  an  eye  struck  and  planted  in  the  spring  of  1856,  many  of 

the  bunches  weighing  5  pounds  and  one  6  pounds.     Please  remember  this 

^    is  not  guess  work,  for  we  weigh  all  the  fruit  twice  over,  on  the  premises 

and  in  New  York  City  where  it  is  sold.    This  was  produced  too,  without  any 

dead  horses  in  the  borders.    Yours  very  respectfully,  Fox  Meadow. 


NEW    PLANTS. 

Viola  pkdunculata,  Torrey  and  Gray. — ^The  handsomest  we  know  of  the 
genus,  albeit  lacking  the  fragrance  of  the  great  favorite,  the  Sweet  Violet 
of  Europe.  It  was  one  of  the  many  discoveries  of  Douglas  in  California, 
during  the  last  of  his  journeys,  and  but  a  little  before  the  accident  which 
caused  his  death  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  has  been  since  found  by  Mr. 
William  Lobb.  Beautifully  dried  specimens  were  sent  home  by  him,  and 
plants  were  reared  from  seed  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter  and  Chelsea 
Nurseries,  the  exhibition  of  which  at  the  Horticultural  Society  naturally  at- 
tracted much  attention.  It  seems  well  suited  to  cultivation  in  a  cool  frame. 
It  flowers  copiously  in  May.  Mr.  Nuttall  detected  it  as  far  south  as  Monte- 
rey.   Botanical  Magazine^  L  5004. 

The  flowers  are  a  bright  golden  yellow  with  a  pair  of  large  blood  red 
blotches  at  the  back. 

Azalea  occidentalis,  Torrey  and  Gray^  Bot  Mag,^  t,  5005. — The  plant  just 
published  under  this  name  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  is  known  in  gardens 
as  Azalea  Californica.  It  has  pale  yellowish  flowers,  and  is  probably  as  Sir 
William  Hooker  suggests  a  mere  form  of  A.  calendukcea,  of  little  horticul- 
tural importance. 

Abalia  lbptophylla.    Nat.  ord.,  AraliaceoB, — Lately  introduced  from  New 
Caledonia,  by  Mr.   Milne.     Stem  upright,  round,  and   smooth,  producing 
branches  with  difficulty.     Leaves  about  two  feet  long,  lanceolate,  narrow, 
green,  with  reticulated  silvery  white  veins,  the  mid-rib  being  particu- 
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larlj  conspicuous  from  its  prominence  and  bright  color  ;  'margin  entire  and 
slightly  waved,  gracefully  drooping  towards  the  extremities.  As  the  plant 
has  not  yet  flowered  in  this  country  I  cannot  describe  the  inflorescence,  but 
it  is,  in  all  probability,  worthless  in  a  horticultural  point  of  view.  Its  best 
quality  is,  doubtless,  in  the  beauty  of  the  foliage,  and  in  this  it  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other  plant  of  the  kind,  for  it  combines  beauty  of  form  with 
pleasing  colors  ;  and  the  stem,  from  base  to  summit,  being  thickly  and 
regularly  clothed  with  these  beautiful  leaves,  it  presents  altogether  a  charm- 
ing appearance.  One  part  peat  and  two  parts  good  strong  loam  is  the 
compost  it  succeeds  in  best,  and  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  but  not 
stagnant  with  the  moist  warm  atmosphere  of  the  stove,  is  an  essential 
requirement  in  the  culture  of  this  plant. — Xtondon  Florist 

OoBTHBA  sTRiCTiFLOBA.  Nat.  ord.,  MolvoceoB, — Native  of  Brazil.  Stem 
upright,  round,  numerously  branched.  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  acute,  light 
green  ;  veins  prominent ;  margin  slightly  and  irregularly  notched  ;  petiole 
short,  with  two  linear  lanceolate  stipules  at  the  base.  Flowers  small,  with 
four  cordate  bracts,  longer  than  either  calyx  or  corolla,  and  quite  inclosing 
both  ;  red.  Calyx  divided  into  five  short  ovate  segments ;  red.  Corolla 
deeply  divided  into  five  cuneate  segments;  red,  and  somewhat  membranous. 

It  is  in  the  profusion  of  the  flowers  that  the  beauty  of  this  plant  rests. 
The  old  wood  of  the  stem  and  branches  is  literally  covered  with  the  pretty 
little  flowers  at  all  seasons,  the  plant  being  irregular  in  its  blooming  season. 
It  requires  the  treatment  common  to  stove  plants,  and  peat  and  loam,  the 
latter  predominating,  are  the  compost  in  which  it  delights. — S.  G.  W.,  Kew, 

Philodendron  erubescens.  Nat.  ord.,  AroidecB. — Plajits  of  the  Arum  tribe 
are  not  by  any  means  so  generally  cultivated  as  they  deserve  to  be  when 
we  consider  their  singular  and  varied  forms,  fine  foliage,  peculiar  and  often 
richly  colored  inflorescence,  together  with,  in  some  cases,  a  delightful  scent. 
In  tropical  countries  these  plants  constitute  a  striking  feature,  while  they 
are  as  well  among  the  most  singular  inhabitants  of  our  stoves.  For  outrof- 
door  culture  also,  there  are  some  verv  pretty  plants  belonging  to  this  natu- 
ral order.  What  is  more  curious,  and  indeed  we  may  say,  so  prettily  striped, 
as  the  white  and  deep  purple,  almost  approaching  to  black  in  the  spathes 
of  Arum  triphyllum^  var,  zebrina,  a  perfectly  hardy  border  plant,  and  yet 
how  seldom  is  it  seen  in  cultivation  I  The  present  plant,  Philodendron 
ervhescens^  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuously  handsome  of  the  tribe.  The 
spathe  is  boat-shaped,  six  or  seven  inches  long,  of  a  deep  blood-colored  pur- 
ple on  the  outside,  and  bright  crimson  within  ;  the  spadix  arises  like  a 
small  column  of  ivory,  and  the  foliage  is  of  fine  size  and  rich  glossy  green. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  Arum  grandiflSrum  {Philodendron  Hook^,  of  Schott), 
but  differs  totally  in  the  color  of  its  spathe,  which  in  the  latter  plant  is 
white  or  cream  colored.  The  native  country  is  unknown,  though  there  is 
much  probability  of  its  being  found  in  the  Caraccas.  It  requires  stove 
treatment.     {Bot,  Mag.^  6071.) 
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Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  &c.,  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  the  Editor,  should  be  uniformly  directed  to  the  Horticulturist, 
Germanlowu,  { Philadelphia j)  Fa,  Packages  by  Express,  &c.,  should  be 
directed  to  the  Editor,  as  above,  by  name  ;  they  will  thus  reach  him  almost 
beyond  a  doubt. 


TnE  Grapes. — We  present  our  readers  in  the  present  number  wich  much  matter  regarding 
grapes,  a  topic  of  increasing  importance.  Mr.  Charles  Downing's  article  will  be  read  with  interest, 
and  in  connection  with  it  we  refer  to  the  reliable  catalogue  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Grant,  of  loua  near 
Peekikill,  New  York,  who  has  a  very  valuable  stock  of  grape  vines,  for  the  supply  of  dealers  and 
growers.  Dr.  Grant  now  brings  out  the  AnnOf  which  we  have  twice  tasted,  and  we  think  well 
of  it,  though  for  excellence,  independent  of  growth,  our  own  choice  is  as  follows :  Kebecca, 
Delaware,  Diana,  Clara.  Anna  may  prove  superior,  as  it  gets  more  growth  and  age.  Of  the 
Duma  Dr.  Grant  says: 

"  The  *  stock  '  (constitution)  of  the  vine  has  been  yearly  developing,  and  has  now  attained  an 
excellence  that  at  first  the  most  sanguine  scarcely  hoped  for.  It  has  generally  been  considered 
a  feeble  grower,  as  well  as  small  and  unproductive ;  and  from  unfavorable  circumstances  such  it 
appeared  at  the  beginning.  For  a  large  price  I  procured  in  the  spring  of  1850,  twenty-five 
plants  which  were  so  small  and  languishing  in  appearance,  as  to  be  regarded  with  despair, 
rather  than  pitying  hope ;  and  for  two  years,  under  the  most  tenderly  cherishing  nurture,  my 
success  was  not  very  encouraging,  even  with  those  that  survived ;  for  with  my  best  care,  life 
had  let  go  its  feeble  hold  of  some  of  them.  Afler  they  became  strong  enough  for  layering,  the 
progress  of  development  was  very  encouraging  ;  and  each  year  has  marked  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  the  foregoing  up  to  the  present;  and  this  has  afforded  the  most  gratifying  result  of  all. 
For,  notwithatanding  the  very  unfavorable  character  of  the  season,  not  only  have  my  own  vines 
given  better  and  handsomer  fruit  than  ever  before,  and  this  uniformly  on  all  my  vines— those 
the  second  year  from  planting  giving  fine  crops,  and  those  planted  this  season  (one  year  old  at 
the  time  of  planting)  have  given  excellent  specimens  of  fruit ;  and  those  to  whom  I  have  sent 
large  Tine«,  have  expressed  their  gratitude  to  me  for  the  same  performance  of  their  vines. 
This,  although  quite  satisfactory,  is  far  from  the  full  capability  of  the  Diana,  for  every  well- 
treated  vine  improves  for  ten  years  from  planting." 

We  find  that  a  postscript  to  Mr.  Dowuing's  article  haa  been  omitted.    It  is  as  follows : 

P-S. — I  will  here  state  that  I  have  no  vines  for  sale,  and  am  not  connected  either  directly  or 
indirectly  with  any  Nursery  establishment.  I  say  this,  because  it  appears  not  to  be  generally 
known  that  I  discontinued  the  Nursery  business  aome  five  or  six  years  since. — C.  D. 

Aqharia. — ^Mr.  Charles  E.  Hammet  makes  and  furnishes  Aquaria  at  Newport,  R.  I.  His 
agent  in  Philadelphia  is  J.  W.  Qaeen,  924  Chestnut  Street.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  read  his 
^  list  of  prices  of  the  living  contents :  Green  weeds  are  10  to  12  cents  each  ;  Sea  Anemones, 
.:(AetiDia)  12  to  75  cents;  Star  Fish  12;  Serpula  12  ;  Crustacea  12  to  37;  Molluscs  12  centa  to 
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f  4.50  per  dos. ;  Fish  6  to  50  cents  each :  all  **  according  to  khidi  and  quality.*'  All  appliance* 
are  to  be  had :  as,  net  on  copper  wire  with  handle,  25  centa ;  copper  hook  on  handle  for  arreng*  | 
log  objects,  12  cents ;  spoon  on  handle  for  removing  objects,  20  cents ;  real  sea  water,  per  i 
gallon,  10  cents,  and  ao  forth.  Soldier  Crabs,  King  Crabs,  Flat  Fish  and  Sticklebacks,  with  j 
"  small  Sheep's  Head,"  and  **  small  Lobsters/'  at  "  reasoDable  prices."  It  must  be  a  novel  feel-  i 
ing  to  those  long  neglected  marine  wonders  to  find  themselTCS  in  "  a  lady's  parlor,"  and  the  ! 
pets  of  a  fire-side.  At  best  it  is  onlj  a  little  to  be  preferred,  some  experiences  prove,  to  being 
boiled  at  onee,  for  want  of  proper  care. 

Astonishing.— The  following  letter  was  actnallj  received  at  the  Post  Office,  Fishkill 
Landing,  N.  Y.,  the  past  summer. 

MiDDLETOWN  POINT,  K.  J.  AugOst  30,  1^8.  i 

Andrew  J.  Downing,  Esq.,— Dear  Sir.— If  it  is  not  trespasslog  too  much  upon  your 
kindness  you  will  confer  a  great  favor  by  forwarding  two  of  your  autographs,  as  a  friend  and 
myself  are  collecting  autographs  of  distinguished  persons,  and  would  be  much  pleased  to  have    | 
yours  grace  the  number.    With  respect,  I  remain  yours,  &c. 

We  hope  not  be  ofiensive  if  we  remind  this  toady  of  knowledge,  tliat  the  pursuit  he  Is    ! 
engaged  in  Js  one  of  utter  foUy^  when  it  is  not  accompanied  by  information  and  good  sense ;  it    | 
might  serve  him  the  same  useful  pur^KMie  to  collect  horse-shoe  nails,  or  as  a  numbscull  once  did 
in  Bngland,  make  a  complete  volume  of  tumpiKe  tickets ! 

The  French  peasants,  it  was  said,  voted  for  their  model  emperor  under  an  impression  that  he    I 
was  the  "  little  corporal,"  still  alive,  and  the  next  we  hear  from  the  fountain  head,  will  be 
advertised  letters  for  General  Washington,  Presidents  Jefferson,  Madison,  &c.,  requesting  their 
autographs  for  a  collection  of  "  distinguished  persons."    The  only  excuse  we  can  make  for  this 
kind  of  nonsense  is,  that  it  is  undertaken,  as  we  believe  it  sometimes  is,  by  schoolboys;  but    ; 
even  then  they  ought  to  be  well  castigated  when-  they  do  it  so  ignorantly.    What  pleasure  or    ■ 
food  for  the  mind  can  a  *'  collection  "  made  in  this  way  be  to  the  possessor  f    Just  about  the    ' 
same  as  the  geological  collection,  every  item  of  which  was  labelled  by  its  young  lady  owner,    \ 
*'N.  K.,"  and  when  asked  what  that  meant,  she  replied  with  astonishment,  *'  Why,  Natural    , 
Kuriosity,  to  be  sure." 

Successful  canvassers  frequently  remit  nobly ;  Mr.  John  King,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  sends 
$20  for  ten  new  subscribers,  taking  back  numbers,  and  says  this  is  the  result  of  **  one  hour's 
exerdon."     He  also  says,  he  has  raised  about  two  acres  of  very  fine  Catawba  grapes,  the  pre-    j 
sent  year,  excelling  the  Cincinnati  grapes.    ^  We  are  going  into  business  quite  extensively. 
The  lead  mining  region  seems  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  this  delicious,  healthy,  and  beauti-    , 
ful  fruit."  I 

Travellers. — What  a  pity  that  so  many  travellers  leave  home  without  any  knowledge  of 
science.  Grcology  and  Botany  should  at  least  have  some  entrance  in  their  brains,  before  they 
attempt  to  enlighten  the  public.  We  make  these  remarks  in  consequence  of  having  attempted 
to  peruse  a  book,  entitled,  "From  New  York  to  Delhi,  by  way  of  Rio  Janeiro,  Australia 
and  China."  Published  by  the  Appletons.  The  young  writer  actually  remarks  of  the  vegata- 
tion  of  Australia,  and  it  is  all  he  says  about  it,  thus : 

"  Sydney  has  the  advantage  of  a  finely  kept  park,  consisting  of  about  30  acres,  inclosing 
a  botanical  garden  in  which  are  the  plants  of  all  climates,  growing  side  by  side,  in  the  open  air. 
The  oak,  however,  and  other  Northern  trees  do  not  seem  to  thrive,  all  the  specimens  I  saw 
being  puny  and  stunted." 

Why,  did  the  writer  know  that  he  was  surrounded  by  a  flora  the  most  wonderful  in  the 
world  7  It  is  remarkable  that  he  recognized  even  a  stunted  oak.  In  the  Himala}*a  Mountains 
he  does  not  think  of  the  rhododendrons,  probably  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  In  China  the 
same  deficiency.    In  Rio  Janeiro :    "  I  saw  much  coffee  growing ;  it  looks  like  a  hardy  plant. 
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and  did  not  aeem  to  have  been  carefully  eultivated.  •  Banana  trees,  of  course,  to  be  seen  every- 
where, being  tomewbat  of  a  weed  among  the  trees."  Had  be  been  a  little  keener,  be  might 
bare  learned  that  the  coffee  tree  will  not  grow  in  the  blaze  of  the  sun,  and  that  the  banana 
is  pianUd  to  shade  it,  and  tbus  to  obtain  two  crops.    The  banana  "  somewhat  of  a  weed  " ! ! 

CfJPHEA  £MlNeNS. — This  fine  plant  has  bloomed  with  us  the  present  season  in  very  great 
perfection ;  it  makes  as  fine  a  green-house  plant  as  can  be  desired.  Will  our  friends  in  Btt^n 
take  notice  of  this  &ctf 

Gardens. — ^At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Mr.  Ward  urged  the  importance 
of  cultivating  a  taste  for  legitimate  horticultural  pursuits  among  the  members  of  the  laboring 
population,  as  it  was  a  well-established  fact,  that  whenever. a  pink,  or  a  carnation,  or  a  rose 
was  seen  outside  a  cottage,  there  was  a  potato  or  a  cabbage  for  the  pot  within;  that  if  there 
were  not  iiappiness,  there  was  the  nearest  approach  to  it  in  this  world,  content : 

Yes,  in  a  poor  man's  garden  grow. 

Far  more  than  herbs  and  flowers, — 
Kind  thoughts,  contentment,  peace  of  mind. 
And  joy  for  weary  hours. 

Mildew  and  Red  Spider. — ^We  understand  that  there  is  great  probability  of  an  efiectual 
remedy  for  mildew  and  red  spider  having  been  discovered,  wholly  free  from  the  objections 
attaching  to  sulphur  either  in  powder  or  in  a  volatile  state.  How  valuable  that  agent  is  we  all 
know;  but  it  is  troublesome  to  apply,  uncertain  in  its  action,  and,  if  mismanaged,  more  mis- 
chievous than  the  evils  it  counteracts.  As  for  example  when  it  is  fired,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  charge  the  atmosphere  with  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid,  one  of  the  most  fatal  to  vegetation  of 
all  known  substsoces. 

At  present  our  information  amounts  only  to  this:  that  Mr.  Wilson,  the  very  able  and  scien- 
tific manager  of  Price's  Candle  Company,  has'  prepared  a  soap,  which  being  dissolved  in  water 
and  applied  with  a  syringe  does  effectually  and  without  the  least  risk,  all  that  flour  of  sulphur 
can  do.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  principal  nurserymen  near  London  has  been  trying  the  soapy 
vrater,  of  different  strengths,  and  is  very  favorably  impressed  with*  its  efficacy.  Six  eunces  of 
the  soap  in  a  gallon  of  water  killed  mildew  for  the  time  and  continued  to  keep'it  down  when 
applied  weekly.  Pot  Roses  after  three  applications  became  nearly  clean,  and  were  in  fact 
saved ;  their  soft  young  points  indeed  were  killed,  but  that  was  of  no  importance ;  the  rust  of 
Moss-roses  disappeared  before  its  action.  In  other  hands  red  spider  was  effectually  kept  down ; 
1  lb.  of  the  soap  dissolved  in  4  gallons  of  water  completely  cleaned  even  Peach  trees  after  two 
or  three  applications,  the  trees  having  been  well  syringed  a  day  or  two  afterwards. 

The  name  of  this  new  soap  or  substance  is,  we  are  informed,  **  The  Gerhurst  Compound," 
and  if  it  is  found  in  other  hands  to  preserve  the  good  qualities  now  ascribed  to  it,  Mr.  Wilson 
will  certainly  have  conferred  one  of  the  greatest  possible  benefits  upon  horticulture.  A  trial 
is  about  to  be  made  of  it  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  at  Bowood,  Trentham, 
Chiswick  House,  and  several  other  large  establishments ;  but,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son, we  fear  that  no  good  results  can  be  looked  for  at  present. — Gardener* $  Chronicle. 

Ringing  the  Grape  Vine. — Another  report  on  Ringing  Grape  Vines  has  been  supplied  by 
Mr.  Rivera  with  specimens  of  the  result,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  encouraging  enough  to 
justify  further  trial. 

No.  1.  A  branch  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  bad  been  ringed  in  a  cold  Vinery,  produced 
a  good  bunch,  nearly  ripe;  the  characteristic  yellow  even  appearing ;  the  bunch  on 'an  unringed 
branch  in  the  same  house  vn»  much  smaller  and  very  far  from  ripe. 

No.  2.  A  branch  of  Black  Hamburgh  produced  a  large  well-grown  bunch,  but  it  was  very 
badly  colored,  and  far  from  ripe;  an  unringed  branch  bore  a  bunch  intensely  black  and  perfectly 
ipe,  but  not  half  the  size  of  the  other. 
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No.  3»  A  White  Frontigiian  Vine  that  had  been  ringed  produced  two  banehea  nearly  ripe» 
but  smaller  than  usual ;  all  the  others  shanked ;  an  uneipocted  result,  for  Mr.  Rivers  informs 

us  that  at  first  nothing  could  be  more  promising  than  the  appearance  of  these  bunches.    The  { I 

shanking  occurred  all  at  once  in  one  or  two  days.  1 1 

If  we  regard  the  last  case  as  inoonclusiTe,  the  shanking  being  due,  not  to  the  ringing  but  to  ' 

soi^thing  wrong  at  the  roots  of  a  Vine  very  apt  to  suffer  in  that  way,  then  it  would  seem  that  \ 

ringing  has  the  effect  of  enlarging  considerably  the  bunches,  as  was  to  be  expected,  from  the  i 

inevitable  accumulation  of  good  sap  above  the  ring  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grapes.    Acoele-  '  i 

ration  of  ripening  in  the  Muscats  was  counterbalanced  by  a  retardation  of  ripening  in  the  Ham-  '  { 

burgh.    The  trial  should  therefore  be  renewed  next  year ;  and  in  forcing-houses  as  well  as  in  a  I 
cold  Vinery. — Ibid, 

j  I 

Ringing  the  Gkapb  Vine.— The  last  Gardener's  Chronicle  says :—  1 

With  reference  to  the  experiments  on  Ringing  the  Vine,  last  week  communicated  by  Mr.  | 

Rivers,  that  gentleman  has  sent  us  another  bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  which  has  evi-  , 

dently  suffered  injury ;  and  he  states  that  several  more  are  in  the  same  condition,  while  bunches  . 

on  branches  not  ringed  are  all  perfect  and  good.    In  the  instance  now  before  us  we  incline  I 

to  the  belief  that  the  ringing  has  been  too  severe ;  either  too  deep  or  too  broad,  or  both.    For  | 

we  find  the  wood  below  the  ring  very  nearly  dead,  which  would  of  course  render  it  impossible  i 
for  the  Grapes  to  reach  maturity.    Undoubtedly  the  degree  of  ringing  that  may  be  sllowed  is  a 

very  important  point  for  determination.     Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  ring  ought  not  to  be  wider  | 
than  is  necestary  to  prevent  the  return  </  the  tap  by  the  bark,  nor  deeper  than  the  bark  iUelJ,  care 

being  taken  not  to  injure  the  oBmrnMm.  | 

Nursery  of  L.  Y.  Houtte,  Ghent.— It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  im-    ' 
portant  commercial  horticultural  establishments  on  the  Continent.    Visitors  to  Ghent  make  a   i 
rule  to  inspect  it,  and  we  never  yet  met  with  a  lover  of  gardening  who  was  disappointed. 
During  the  past  summer  it  has  had  most  formidable  difficulties  to  contend  with,  now  happily    i 
surmounted.     Of  all  things  water  is.  the  most  necessary  in  gardens,  especially  on  the  Continent.    | 
M.  V.  Houtte  found  himself«suddcnly  without  any.    The  place  had  always  been  amply  supplied 
by  seven  deep  wells  sunk  some  20  years  ago.    These  suddenly  became  dry.    The  water  they   I 
had  supplied  had,  moreover,  deposited  so  much  sediment  in  the  pipes  of  his  hot- water  appara-   j 
tus  that  it  became  choked  up  and  would  work  no  longer.    Two  important  operations  had,  there- 
fore, to  be  undertaken ;  to  secure  a  new  supply  of  water,  and  to  reconstruct  the  whole  heating    , 
apparatus  of  the  nursery.  I 

To  obtain  an  unfailing  supply  of  water  advantage  was  taken  of  the  dryness  of  the  Scheldt  [ 
itself  to  sink  in  its  bed  a  huge  coffer,  the  sides  of  which  were  pierced  with  holes.  This  was  | 
connected  by  means  of  a  cast-iron  3-inch  pipe  1900  feet  long  with  a  forcing-pump  worked  by  a  | 
little  donkey  steam-engine,  capable  of  throwing  the  water  2G  feet  high  into  a  new  reservoir  | 
holding  nearly  9000  gallons.  From  this  reservoir  the  water  now  flows  through  a  fountain  into  | 
a  small  *' lake"  which  decorates  the  entrance  of  the  establishment,  and  feeds  180  smaller  ■ 
cement  basins  all  placed  on  the  same  level,  whence  it  may  be  distributed  over  every  part  of  the  ' 
8  seres,  thus  affording  an  effectual  power  of  irrigation.  We  understand  that  some  acres  of  | 
Tea  Roses  and  Rhododendrons  which  are  thus  flooded  occasionally,  are  most  grateful  for  the 
ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid  which  the  dirty  lazy  Scheldt  conveys  to  them.  i 

The  new  heating  has  been  accomplished  by  means  of  the  one-boiler  system,  for  which  Mr. 
Weeks  was  called  in.  Sixteen  stokeholes  to  16  boilers  had  been  used.  For  these  was  substi* 
tuted  one  stokehole  and  one  boiler,  with  a  boiler  in  reserve  in  case  of  accident.  The  other  day, 
says  a  correspondent,  "on  a  mis  le/eu  an  poudre,  toul  se  chauffait  a  ravir^  et  M.  V.  JJouette  ktaii  dex 
plus  satis/aits."  The  work  was  done,  not  only  well  at  last,  but  satisfactorily  from  the  beginning. 
Mr.  Weeks*s  foreman  showed  that  he  perfectly  understood  his  business,  and  this  specimen  of 


cuneentnited  heating  has  added  another  iDterestitig  feature  to  the  great  ertablishmeDt  m  wluch 
it  if  placed. 

We  leani  that  the  Flore  des  Serrea,  the  regular  appearance  of  which  has  been  arrested  by  the 
accidenti  thus  described,  is  about  to  renppear  with  all  its  former  punctuality. — London  News. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Bee  Keeper.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  bees  will  work  as  well  in  hives  of  glass — say 
f  ich  side  formed  of  fttur  double  parallel  plates.  As  thus  formed  the  escape  of  heat  is  so  effect- 
nilly  prevented  that  the  little  fellows  work  without  the  necessity  of  covering  the  hive  with  any 
(ipaqoe  material ;  and  thus  they  are  always  open  to  inspection  without  being  disturbed  by  the 
luddeo  emission  of  light  into  a  hive  previously  dark.  An  interesting  experiment  which  we  have 
•efD  practised  with  bees  is  to  empty  an  old  sideboard,  a  thing  now  often  "  given  away;"  place 
it  in  a  living  room,  bore  small  holes  in  the  wall,  put  a  movable  glass  plate  behind  each 
door  and  a  swarm  within  each  compartment ;  you  have  then  the  family  within  the  house,  and 
can  look  at  their  progress  without  leaving  the  house,  and  probably,  if  there  is  food  enough  in  the 
neighborhood,  cut  your  honey  when  you  want  it. 

Beatrice.  The  fugitive  color  called  "  ladies  despair,"  produced  from  a  lichen,  has  been 
niccessfully  fixed  by  a  silk  dyer  of  Lyons,  who,  after  five  or  six  years'  trial,  has  obtained  a  per- 
manent dye,  so  that  you  may  hope  to  have  "  more  of  it "  from  the  shops. 

W.  T.  W.  The  accompany- 
ing plan  of  the  interior  of  a 
green  houM  suitable  for  plants 
and  ferns,  is  one  admitting  a 
great  amount  of  light.  The 
stages,  fig.  ],  a,  6,  display  the 
plants  to  advantage,  and  would 
be  equally  adaptable  with  a  ^ 
little  ingenuity,  to  either  a  lean-  1  b 
to  or  a  span  root  The  front 
sashes  extend  without  interrup- 
tiim  of  timber  or  brick-work, 
from  the  roof  to  the  ground. 
At  the  roof  c,  are  placed  the 
mnning  vines,  and  pot  plants 
set  upon  the  ground.  The 
bleating  arrangements  should 
be  a  hut  water  pipe ;  this  in  a 
Bzuall  building  is  sometimes 
carried  through  from  an  adjoin- 
ing kitchen,  and  economy  of 
building  and  fuel  thus  accom- 
plished; a  plan  that,  though 
rarely  adopted  in  America,  -• 
might  be  advantageously  applied  in  many  instances  with  effect. 

Catalogues,  d&c,  Received.— Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Chester  County, 

Pennsylvania,  Agricultural  Society,  for  J 858,  West  Chester.    A  stately  pamphlet  and  full  of 

interest.    This  county  takes  rank  in  its  intelligence  no  less  than  its  valuable  productions  with 

|lt  toy  io  America.    They  dont  make  quite  so  much  noise  about  their  sayings  and  doings  as  some 

U others,  but  they  are  always  useful  and  practical.    The  address  is  very  clever. 
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Melons. — ^The  most  sarpriging  plaot  of  the  Desert  is  the  'Eengwe  or  Kerne*  (Cueumis 
eaffer)f  the  Water  Melon.  Id  years  when  more  than^he  usual  quantity  of  rain  falls,  Tast  tracts 
of  the  country  are  literally  covered  with  these  Melons ;  this  was  the  case  annually  when  the 
fall  of  rain  was  greater  than  it  is  now,  and  the  Bakwains  sent  trading  parties  every  year  to  the 
lake.     It  happens  commonly  once  every  10  or  11  years,  and  for  the  last  three  times  its  occur- 
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Address  on  Hortieulture.    By  David  Thomas,  Union   Springs,  New  York.     Printed  hy 
several  friends  of  the  author,  and  very  properly,  too,  for  it  is  so  full  of  practical  hints  and  sug-   1 1 
gestions  as  to  deserve  a  more  extended  circulation,  and  we  shall  take  pleasure  in  giving  our 
readers,  very  soon,  a  taste  of  it. 

Hooper  and  Brother's  Catalogue.    Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  Westchester,  Pennsylvania.    This     ' 
is  a  portly  and  valuable  catalogue,  and  we  beg  every  one  of  our  readers  in  "  the  region  round 
about"  to  possess  themselves  of  it  before  purcbasiog.  1 1 

Address  delivered  before  the  New  York  state  Agricultural  Society  at  Syracuse,  October  8tb, 
1858.  By  Joseph  P.  Williams,  President  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College.  Sensi- 
ble, clever,  and  useful.  '  | 

Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  the  Bordentovim,  New  Jersey,  Female  College. 
Eev.  John  H.  Brakely,  A.M.,  President  and  Proprietor.  A  very  successful  institution,  and 
deserving  of  the  patronage  it  liberally  receives.     ' 

Establissement  D*Horticulture  de  Portemer  Fils,  a  Gentilly  (Seine)  rue  de  L'Hay. 

The  Covin;;ton  Nursery ;  Catalogue  for  1858.    By  Harry  Camp  and  Son,  Covington,  Ga. 

The  Southern  Nursery,  near  Covington.    By  Harry  Camp,  Covington,  Georgia. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  dec,  at  Mattison's  Nursery,  Paducah,  Ken-  ,  j 
tucky. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Shrubs,  of  the  Nashville 
Nursery,  and  Fruit  Garden,  Nashville,  Tennessee.    Louis  C.  Lishly,  Proprietor.    A  large  and     ' 
valuable  collection.  | 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  dbc,  of  Pleasant     j 
Ridge  Nurseries,  Bendersville,    Adams  County,  Pennsylvania.    Thomas  £.  Cook  and  Sons 
Proprietors.  '  ] 

Catalogue  for  1858  and  1859  of  Gloaming  Nurseries,  Clarkesville,  Georgia,  by  James  Van 
Buren.    Excellent  i ' 

*'  What  may  be  learned  from  a  Tree,"  is  the  title  of  a  forthcoming  volume  by  Harland  Coul-  |  j 
tas,  a  botanist;  he  has  issudi  a  specimen  of  the  first  pages,  which  promise  entertainment  as  well  i  \ 
as  information.    It  is  to  be  published  by  subscription  in  Philadelphia.  1 1 

The  New  Edition  of  Downing's  Landscape  Gardening,  will  be  published  in  February  nexi     | 

Sir  Willl\m  J.  Hooker.— We  learn  with  pleasure  that  Sir  William  Hooker  contemplates  , ' 
paying  a  visit  to  this  country  the  ensuing  season.  He  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  his  many  ' 
friends,  and  by  those  Americans  who  have  been  the  recipients  of  his  attentions  at  Kew  Gardens,    i ' 

Grape  Vines,  Trees,  dec,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  the  East  Camp  Nurseries.     Wm.  Tomp- 
kins, Germantown,  Col.  County,  New  York.    Mr.  Tompkins  advertises  12,000  Grape  Vines  at    I  ■ 
reduced  prices,  with  a  great  variety  of  other  fruit,  and  ornamental  plants  and  shrubs.  i 

Landreth's  Rural  Register  and  Almanac  for  1859.    For  gratuitous  distribution.    As  usual    i 
filled  with  valuable  information,  practical  and  to  the  point.    Every  rural  home  should  have  it    1 1 
hanging  for  reference  where  all  could  have  access  to  it. 
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reoce  has  ooincided  with  an  extraordinarily  wet  season.    Then  animals  of  every  sort  and  name, 
ioelttding  man,  rejoice  in  the  rich  supply.    The  elephant,  true  lord  of  the  forest,  revels  in  this 
fhiit,  and  co  do  the  different  specien  of  rhinoceros,  although  naturally  so  diverse  in  their  choice 
of  pasture.    The  Yarious  kinds  of  antelopes  feed  on  them  with  equal  avidity,  and  lions,  hyaenas, 
I  jackals,  and  mice,  all  seem  to  know  and  appreciate  the  common  blessiug.    These  Melons  are 
not,  however,  all  of  them  eatable;  some  are  sweet,  and  others  so  bitter  that  the  whofe  are 
named  by  (he  Boers  the  •  Bitter  Water-melon.*    The  natives  select  them  by  striking  one  Melon 
after  another  with  a  hatchet,  and  applying  the  tongue  to  the  gashes.     They  thus  readily  distin- 
guish between  the  bitter  and  sweet.    The  bitter  are  deleterious,  but  the  sweet  are  quite  whole- 
same.    This  peculiarit}'  of  one  species  of  plants  bearing  both  sweet  and  bitter  fruits  occurs 
,   also  in  a  red  eatable  Cucumber  often  met  with  in  the  country.    It  is  about  4  inches  long,  and 
1 1   about  Ik  inch  in  diameter.    It  is  of  a  bright  scariet  color  when  ripe.    Many  are  bitter,  others 
quite  sweet.     Even  Melons  in  a  garden  may  be  made  bitter  by  a  few  bitter  Kcngwe  in  the 
vieinity.    The  bees  convey  the  pollen  from  one  to  the  other."— LicingHone's  Africa, 
!       GOAFE  ViWES,  &c. — The  quality  of  a  particular  vegetable  is  not  unfrequently  affected  by 
I    external  inflnenees  so  that  it  assumes  a  different  character,  which  is  distinctly  imprinted  upon 
I   the  leaves  or  other  parts,  and  may  even  to  a  certain  extent  be  perpetuated.    This  property  for 
the  most  part  belonf^  to  all  organic  bodies,  and  may  be  observed  equally  in  the  animal  as  in  the 
ve^tabie  kingdom.    The  dog  is  always  a  dog,  but  the  Newfoundland  and  the  lap  dog,  the 
sheep  dog  and  the  greyhound,  differ  from  one  another  in  no  small  degree.    The  cow  is  every- 
where a  oow,  but  differs  in  form  in  every  part  of  the  earth  in  which  she  is  found.     Plants  being 
;   stUl  more  dependant  upon  external  influences  than  animals  (which  are  restricted  to  no  particular 
I    place),  exhibit  this  peculiarity  in  a  very  high  degree.    The  varieties  of  Geraniuor,  Pelargonium 
I    of  the  Bose  and  Dahlia,  which  belong  nevertheless  to  one  genus,  are  unlimited.    The  difference 
'  I    is  often  impressed  still  more  markedly  upon  the  fruits  which  the  plants  produce.    There  is, 
'     indeed,  an  identity  in  the  nature  of  Apple-trees ;  but  any  one,  however  ignorant  of  botany,  can 
•     distangnish  numeroos  varieties  of  this  fruit,  varieties  not  only  of  form  and  size,  but  also  of  color, 
taste,  and  smell.    The  Vine  ranks  among  those  plants  which  are  very  dependant  (at  least  in  so 
I    Skr  as  regards  the  finiit  it  produces)  upon  external  influences :  color  and  size,  form  and  taste, 
I    aroma  and  productiveness,  vary  in  this  case  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  as  might  lead  one 
>    almost  to  regard  the  Vine  as  a  peculiar  gift  of  the  Creator's  bounty.     Should  the  reader  wish 
!    for  an  example  of  the  immense  variety  of  Vines,  we  will  only  remind  him  that  Chaptal,  when 
;    Minister  of  the  Interior,  caused  1400  different  species  of  Vines  to  be  transplanted  out  of 
France  alone  into  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg.    The  like  variety  may  be  observed  not  only 
in  Grapes  which  have  been  g^own  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  but  even  in  those  produced  in 
the  same  comitry,  and  growing  on  the  same  spot.    And,  indeed,  though  less  strongly  marked, 
I    we  may  perceive  a  like  difference  even  in  the  Grapes  of  one  Vine.    Protect  one  cluster  of 
Grapes  from  too  great  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  cover  it  with  a  bell  of  dark  glass, 
or  wnth  oiled  paper,  while  yon  leave  another  exposed,  and  you  will  produce  a  much  more  finely 
scented  frait  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.     It  is  not,  therefore,  strange  that  the  Grapes 
which  grow  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  Johannisberg  should  be  very  superior,  as  &r  as  the  flavor 
,    and  fragrance  of  their  juice  is  cf>ncemed,  to  those  produced  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  nor  that,  ui  general,  a  hotter  and  stronger  wine  is  produced  in  warm  regions  than  in  such 
as  are  cold  or  temperate.    If  we  add  to  this,  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil,  its  const! tuents» 
the  influx  and  drainage  of  water,  the  lightness  or  stiffness  of  the  ground  in  which  the  roots 
Fpread ;  that  further,  the  dryness  or  dampness  of  the  air,  and  the  change  or  equality  of  tem- 
,    perature,  exercise  a  well-known  influence  upon  plants  and  the  fruits  produced  by  them,  we  shall 
at  least  have  a  general  idea  of  the  varieties  of  the  juice  which  constitutes  the  principal  element 
in  these  berry-bearing  fruits. — Profestor  Mulder  on  the  Vine. 

Why  WniTETHORN  is  Quick.— The  best  answer  to  this  question  is,  I  think,  one  given 


* 
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facetioas  botanical  friend,  whom  I  will  denKoate  **  Treverbin,*'  who,  on  being  asked  why 
Whitethorn  was  called  **  Qaick/'  answered,*'  I  believe  becaose  Blackthorn  is  called  *  Sloe/  "— 
J.  T.  B. 

Mr.  Cutbush'S  Prize  for  Dioscorea  at  the  ffjitiadtural  Society' t  Exhibition,  St.  J<met'% 
Hall, — I  fear  that  some  misunderstanding  has  arisen  regarding  the  priate  I  offer  for  20  Dioscorea 
Batat4i.  I  distinctly  stated  that  it  should  be  given  for  the  best  20  roots  from  sets  not  weighing 
more  than  1  oz.,  jind  planted  in  the  spring  of  1858.  I  have  heard  that  seveml  parties  intend  to 
put  in  competition  roots  from  sets  planted  the  year  previous ;  if  allowed  to  do  so  my  object  will 
be  entirely  defeated.  Do  we  plant  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  or  any  other  like  vegetable  to 
remain  two  years  before  being  dug  up  for  use  T  I  want  to  have  practical  illustrations  of  my 
theory  that  this  Yam  will  do  in  almost  all  soils,  provided  there  is  sufficieut  depth.  My  expe- 
rience is  that  wherever  Carrots  succeed  the  Yam  will  also  thrive,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  would 
be  a  profitable  crop.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  convince  the  public  that  it  is  a  first-lass  vegetA- 
ble,  and  create  a  demand  for  it ;  but  I  invariably  find  more  difficulty  in  persuading  people  to 
purchase  anything  new  in  the  culinary  department,  than  in  any  other  branch  of  our  business. — 
JameB  Cuibush,  Uighgaie  Nurseries^  Nov.  2.  * 

How  TO  RAVE  Le.wes  IN  WINTER. — Sweep  them  up  when  dry.  Keep  the  Oak  leaves  by 
themselves  if  you  can ;  for  they  don't  make  such  good  leaf-mould  as  others.  Bum  Fir  leaves. 
Keep  the  leaves  as  dry  as  you  can  by  packing  them  close  in  dry  weather  against  your  |»ts,  if 
you  want  the  leaves  to  keep  frost  out ;  and  put  over  them  a  sloping  roof  of  mats  or  old  boards, 
or  something  of  that  kind.  So  managed,  they  will  keep  off*  very  bad  cold.  If  they  get  veiy 
wet  they  are  not  of  much  use.  If  you  don't  want  them  for  pits,  put  them  into  a  shed.  You 
may  get  some^arij  Seakale  or  Rhubarb  by  burying  the  old  roots  among  dry  leaves.  When  the 
winter  is  over  and  you  want  a  little  bottom-heat  for  your  frames,  leaves  are  useful  for  mixing 
with  stable  litter.  Half  and  half  is  not  too  much.  A  Cucumber  bed  made  up  so  will  give  a 
nice  mild  heat.  What  leaves  you  don't  want  for  this  should  be  thrown  up  out  of  doors  for  the 
summer,  to  take  their  chance,  and  by  the  autumn  all  except  the  Oak  leaves  will  be  crumbled  to 
powder,  and  make  famous  leaf-nould.  But  they  should  be  turned  over  two  or  three  times  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Muck  and  Peat — Prof.  JohnaonU  forthcoming  fUport. —li  is  known  to  our  readers,  says  the 
Homestead,  that  Professor  Johnson  has  been  employed  in  the  examination  of  the  mucks,  peats^ 
and  swamp  deposits  of  our  State.  We  have  been  publishing  from  time  to  time  such  of  his 
results  as  he  has  deemed  desirable  to  furnish,  to  awaken  interest  and  secm'e  the  attention  of 
farmers  to  their  own  advantages,  which  might  othemise  have  been  neglected.  A  large  number 
of  peats,  etc.,  have  been  examined,  and  now  he  is  ready  to  make  op  his  report  to  the  State 
Society. 

Coal  and  Iron  have  been  formed,  according  to  the  most  modern  ideas  of  science,  thus : — as 
the  earth's  crust  cooled  down  from  its  state  of  incandescence,  incalculable  quantities  of  free 
oxygen  must  have  been  vrithdrawn  from  the  air,  and  imprisoned  in  the  oxydization  of  its  mineral 
elements,  with  a  force  which  no  subsequent  natural  agency,  at  any  rate  upon  a  large  scale,  has 
been  able  to  loosen.  The  vegetation  which  supervened,  stimulated  to  high  luxuriance  by  the 
fine  bottom  heat  and  reeking  atmosphere  of  those  times,  began  to  repair  this  loss  by  decomposing 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and  thus  increasing  the  relative  amount  of  its  oxygeu.  Thus  the 
beds  of  iron  ore  and  of  coal,  which  accompany  and  overlie  each  other  on  the  earth's  wind, 
have  withdrawn  from  the  original  atmosphere,  the  one  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  the  other  a  por- 
tion of  its  carbonic  acid.  When  we  would  obtain  the  former  m  its  primitive  and  useful  state, 
we  mingle  the  ore  with  the  coal,  and  drive  off  the  oxygen,  surcharged  with  carbon,  again  into 
the  air  from  which  both  originally  came,  by  the  aid  of  the  heat  which  the  vegetables  that 
gathered  the  carbon  had  absorbed  from  the  sun's  rays.    The  idea  that  plants  absorb  light  and 


beat— a  true  force,  from  the  sud,  as  well  as  that  they  constitute  a  deoxydtzing  apparatus,  reduc- 
ui;  the  oxydized  products  of  animal  life — is  claimed  by  Dumas  and  Boussingault.  The  latter 
pronmlgmted  the  opinion  that  plants  absorb  lighfc  and  caloric,  only  so  lately  as  in  the  year  1837. 

It  is  now  a  familiar  fact,  that  plants  are  the  great,  the  sole,  producers  of  animal  life.  They 
»l(>De  convert  the  materials  furnished  chiefly  by  the  atmosphere ;  they  condense  air  into  organized 
matter.  While  plants  thus  produce  on  such  a  gmad  scale,  they  consume  or  destroy  compara- 
tivHy  little.  'Even  when  they  do  consume  their  own  products,  it  is  not  in  the  mere  vegetation, 
bttt  io  the  accomplishment  of  some  special  results,  chiefly  iu  flowering.  They  often  seem  to 
cnsmHe,  when  they  only  transform  and  transfer.  When  they  apparently  consume  the  nutritive 
matter  accamuh&ted  in  the  root  of  the  Carrot,  fur  instance,  or  the  tuber  of  a  potato,  they  in  fact 
tnneform  it,  for  the  most  part,  into  branches,  foliage,  and  flowers.  Animals  consume  what  vege- 
tsh\e%  yroduee.  When  the  farmers  along  our  sterile  coast  manure  their  exhausted  lands  with 
fith,  they  merely  reclaim  their  own  and  bring  back  to  the  soil  what  has  been  washed  into  the 
If  a.  The  earthly  portion  of  the  animal's  bones,  and  the  iron  in  his  blood,  are  equally  drawn 
ready  formed  from  the  earthly  constituents  of  the  vegetables  upon  which  he  feeds.  The  ani- 
mal merely  accumulates  these  materials,  chaii|ring  them,  it  may  be,  little  by  little,  as  he  destroys 
them,  but  giving  them  all  back,  finally,  to  the  earth  and  air.  Literally,  then, "  all  flesh  is  grass." 
The  wants  of  the  animal  kingdom  were  all  prospectively  provided  for,  when  to  them  was 
** given  every  green  herb  for  meat."  One  of  the  modes  of  fishing  in  China,  according  to  Mr. 
Furtnne,  is  curious ;  the  men  wade  into  the  water,  and  strike  a  harp  below  upon  the  surface 
with  their  hands.  This  frightens  the  fish,  which  dive  into  the  mud, and  the  moment  the  China- 
Toan  foels  one  touch  hia  feet,  he  himself  dives  also,  and  soon  reappears  holding  up  his  prey  with 
BQ  sir  of  triumph. 


Our  London  Correspondence. 

Mr.  Editor. — ^The  ganleners  of  America  should  be  interested  in  what  is  transpiring  here, 
as  well  as  in  their  own  conntry.  True,  the  climate  is  somewhat  different,  and  practice  has  to 
vary  accordingly ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  efforts  to  procure  new  plants  from  all  parts  of  the 
worid,  aided,  aa  they  are,  by  the  steam  marine  of  this  country,  often  present  us  with  novelties  that 
your  gardens  should  possess;  and  there  is  a  great  amount  of  intelligence  and  capital  engaged  in 
horticultural  pursuits.  In  fruit  culture  and  an  extended  knowledge  on  that  topic,  the  people  here 
Diay  leam  of  you.  So,  while  an  interchange  of  knowledge  is  going  on,  a  note  now  and  then  may 
Dot  be  unacceptable  to  your  readers.  The  Horticulturist  is  sprinkled  about  among  our  amateurs* 
tod  is  much  read.  The  American  subscribers  sometimes  forward  it  to  their  friends,  while  others 
are  regular  sobscribers. 

Kew  looks  better  tiian  ever,  and  is  wonderfully  attractive  to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in 
botany  or  gardening.  The  season  of  flower-shows  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  over,  but  these 
exhibitions  have  been  among  the  most  attractive  and  profitable  to  the  Company,  while  their 
Itrge  premiums  have  stimulated  rivalry,  and  enriched  the  successful  competitors.  The  Palace 
company  is  not  pecuniarily  successful,  but  there  is  ft  pride  felt  in  its  results  that  will  keep  it 
gtnng. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  while  the  palace  does  not  pay,  another  company  has  issued  a 
prospectus  for  a  second,  to  be  placed  where  it  will  be  more  accessible  to  the  great  body  of 
Lftodoners. 

The  Measrs.  Henderson,  at  St.  John's  Wood,  have  recently  received  many  new  camellias  from 
.Cbifia,  and  great  interest  la  felt  for  the  novelties  expected  to  be  found  among  them  when  they 
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bloom.  These  gentlemen  are  especially  euccesaful  in  the  cultivation  of  Lapegeria  nwea,  which 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  observed  frequently  in  America;  they  plant  them  in  a  mixture  of  rough 
pieces  of  turfy  loam,  peat,  leaf  mould  and  sand, when  they  throw  out  shoots  like  asparagus,  rejeicing 
in  warmth,  and  very  vigorous.  Kandevillia  suaveolens,  planted  in  a  border  with  a  south  aspect, 
becomes  a  lovely  climber ;  here  it  requires  only  the  protection  of  a  little  dry  hay  and  a  mat 
during  winter,  if  the  soil  is  drained.  The  Gardenia  citriodora  is  proving  very  valuable,  and  the 
mules  or  crosses  between  Gloxinias  and  Gesneras,  are  attracting  attention. 

It  may  be  new  to  some  of  your  readers  to  learn  that  strawberries  are  readily  produced  from 
cyttings.  A  gardener  having  prevented  his  forced  plants  from  throwing  out  runners,  shook 
them  out  of  their  pots,  and  divided  the  crowns,  making  two,  and  sometimes  three  cuttings  of 
one  old  plant  The  roots  were  pnmed  away,  and  the  old  leaves  also,  and  each  cutting  was  put 
into  a  small  G*b  pot,  in  leaf  soil  and  loam,  placed  in  a  frame,  and  kept  close  for  a  week ;  they 
soon  commenced « to  grow  when  more  air  was  given.  In  three  weeks  they  were  fully 
exposed,  having  then  filled  the  pots  with  young  roots,  when  they  were  planted  in  fruiting-pota, 
and  are  now  in  no  way  inferior  to  plants  from  layers.  The  strawberry  may  be  propagated  in 
this  manner  when  desirable.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  nas  just  sent  out  a  new  strawberry  catalogue 
of  new  and  old  kinds ;  the  whole  conipri  «es  74  sorts.  For  forcing  he  recommends  Myatt's, 
Queen  Victoria,  Black  Prince,  Princess  Royal,  Sir  Harry,  and  Keen's  Seedling ;  among  others, 
not  for  forcing,  he  recommends  Elton  Pine,  British  Queen,  Omar  Pacha,  Kitley*s  Goliath,  and 
Nimrod. 

We  have  a  novelty  in  a  Lattice  plant,  the  Bemieriana,  differing  somewhat  from  the  Fenestralis, 
chiefly  in  the  leaves  being  larger  (from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet)  and  narrower  in  proportion ; 
the  reticulation  being  smaller  and  the  color  a  brighter  green.  It  is  from  Madagascar.  The 
Horse  Chesnut  of  Califomia,  ^sculus  Califomica,  is  attracting  attention.  It  is  very  omameDtal, 
and  if  hardy  will  prove  an  acquisition  to  the  shrubbery;  the  leaves  are  smaller  than  the  old  kind, 
and  the  blossoms  more  numerous;  in  dense  spikes,  greenish  white.  The  beautiful  Datura  Wrightii 
with  its  enormous  flower,  white  shading  into  lilac,  is  a  great  favorite,  and  Clematis  lanuginosa  is 
much  employed. 

One  of  our  best  conducted  London  papers  estimates  the  refuse  of  London  is  worth  ten 
millions  of  dollars  a  year,  but  the  state  of  dilution  in  which  it  exists  is  a  bar  to  its  extended 
use ;  more  the  pity,  for  while  we  go  to  the  great  expense  of  importing  guano,  an  equally 
valuable  fertilizer  is  thrown  away.  Efforts  are  however  making  to  retain  the  refuse  of  certain 
factories,  slaughter  houses  &.C.,  and  to  make  it  into  artificial  manures,  on  whose  strength  the 
chemists  keep  a  bright  lookout. 

We  are  here  much  in  the  same  condition  with  regard  to  the  Chinese  Yam  as  yourselves. 
There  are  many  who  think  well  of  it,  and  probably  I  may  soon  report  it  as  a  success. 

You  will  probably  see  in  the  English  Journals  an  account  of  some  enormous  Perry  pear  trees, 
but  lest  you  should  not,  I  copy  it  as  follows : — 

In  one  orchard  there  are  now  growing  10  sound  Perry  Pear  trees,  whose  average  circumfer- 
ence three  years  ago,  at  between  2  and  3  feet  from  the  ground  and  below  the  graft,  was  9  feet 
4]i  inches,  but  taking  the  three  largest  trees  separately,  above  11  feet;  the  circumference  of 
the  largest  tree  was  11  feet  3  inches,  that  of  the  smallest  (of  the  whole  number);?  feet  4  inches, 
and  they  are  all  of  them  of  the  very  fullest  height  and  span,  the  span  of  the  largest  60  feet. 
A  few  years  ago  the  largest  branches  of  the  largest  trees,  for  a  sadly  fallacious  reason,  were 
cut  off,  before  which  uigust  treatment  they  produced  an  average  crop  of  a  ton  of  Pears  of  the 
noble  kind  called  Huffcap,  the  flavor  of  which,  though  rough  and  wild,  is  full  of  fine  aroma ;  but 
one  of  them,  and  not  the  largest  tree,  is  known  to  have  yielded  in  one  season  2  wagon  loads»=20 
sacks»100  bushels=2  tons=4  hogsheads  of  Perry  Pears." 

Steam  plows  are  the  talk  in  Agricultural  circles,  and  are  considered  moderately  successful. 
We  rather  look  for  their  improvement  to  come  from  America. 
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I  sent  from  Fuis  a  box  of  French  pears,  which  I  truBt  arriTed  in  good  order.  [Yes,  in  the 
main,  tfaoagh  one  third  were  decayed.  Tbey  were  large  and  fine,  some  specimens  especially. 
Ed.  ]  Yon  would  scarcely  know  Paris ;  the  last  few  yesrs  have  produced  an  immense  change. 
Tbe  Boia  de  Boologne,  extending  from  the  Triumphal  Arch  five  miles,  is  wonderfully 
remodelled  and  embellished,  and  is  well  kept ;  it  may  be  considered,  notwithstanding  its  want 
of  large  treesr  the  most  ornamental  piece  of  ground  in  Europe  for  its  size.  There  is  a  mass  of 
artificial  rock-work  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  the  rocks  were  taken  from  Fontainbleau,  are  of  immense 
size,  and  most  artiatically  put  together.  The  grounds  contain  a  good  piece  of  water,  but  the 
banks  want  boldness.  Tbe  climate  here  is  more  fiivorable  to  bedding-out  plants  than  that  of 
England,  and  the  gardeners  do  certainly  understand  how  to  blend  colors ;  their  plats  are  a 
blaze  of  glory.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  asparagus  plant  used  for  ornament ;  but  so  it 
is :  they  plant  it  quite  young,  between  rows  of  bulbs,  and  tbe  feathery  spray  of  the  grass  forms 
a  bottom  to  tbe  beda,  and  hides  the  long  stems  of  the  flowers,  besides  forming  a  good  contrast. 
I  wish  you  eoold  see  some  of  the  new  orangeries  erected  here  lately,  especially  that  of  Baron 
fiothschild  at  Suresnes  near  Boulogne;  where  he  has  magnificent  gardens,  and  the  finest  "rib- 
bons,'* without  the  formality  of  the  English.  One  border  had  an  ivy  edging  12  inches  wide ;  next 
a  row  of  Phlox  Drummondi  pegged  down;  next  white  petunias;  then  scarlet  geranium,  followed 
by  the  orange  erysimum  and  white  chrysanthemum,  backed  by  blue  salvias  and  gladiolus, 
which  fi>rmed  the  centre  of  the  bed.         • 

I  shall  oocaaionally  drop  you  a  letter,  and  am  as  ever,  yours,  Hortulanus. 

LoadoH,  December,  1858. 

Pears.— As  to  the  article  page  541,  of  December,  let  me  remark  that :  Mr.  Morton  seems 
not  to  well  understand  the  planting  of  Dwarfs :  the  remark  page  542,  where  "  Mr.  Menaud 
thinks  well  of  Dwarfs  if  planted  deeply,*'  seems  to  imply  it. 

Page  543,  Bct.  D.  Ide  asks  **  Why  not  plant  year  stock  alone,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
throwing  oat  of  arf^hial  roots  above  the  quince  stock  ?"  Why?  because  the  natural  pear  stock 
from  wild  Red  will  take  from  10  to  25  years  to  come  mto  bearing.  It  is  a  completely  organized 
tree,  with  the  embryo  of  all  its  constitutive  part*  contained  in  itself,  while  the  affraenti,  or  arti- 
ficially rooted  branchy  is  deficient  in  the  laws  of  the  true  constitution  of  tbe  wild  tree,  and  is 
only  an  artificial  product,  and,  as  such,  more  disposed  to  bear  or  mature  than  the  perfectly 
organized  tree,  from  the  hands  of  nature,  that  is,  fix)m  the  embryo  of  the  seed. 

That  we  can  not  have  all  things  combined  to  our  satisfaction  and  to  our  views  of  accommoda- 
tioD  and  perfection,  is  an  old  truth  which  applies  as  well  to  men  as  to  pear  trees. 

He  then,  who  will  have  his  trees  of  strength  to  withstand  hurricants,  the  quality  of  bearing 
"20  or  40  bunches,"  may  and  must  plant  trees  grafted  on  the  wildest  stock,  and  may  have  to 
wait  for  the  products  some  dozen  years  or  two.  I  know  of  some  seedlings  which  yielded  their 
first  crops  the  32d  year  after  they  were  planted  as  a  pit  or  seed.  The  more  vigorous  they  are, 
tbe  more  will  the  maturity  or  virilUy  ef  the  tree  be  retarded.  Take  your  choice  then.  "  Wait 
or  labor."  Wait  and  let  the  Uock  alone ;  attend  and  nurse  tbe  artificial  being,  from  which  you 
expect  products  that  you  never  ought  to  see  during  your  life  time  from  the  first. 

After  all  the  "  pour  et  centre"  of  the  question,  il  seems  to  be  a  fair  conclusion  to  assign  to  the 
quince  stock  a  certain  latitude,  and  certain  atmospheric  and  humerie  conditions,  outside  which, 
as  so  many  other  plants,  it  mu$t  be  a  partial  or  total  failure.  Twenty  or  thirty  degrees  below 
zero  is  too  low  a  temperature  for  many,  otherwise  hardy,  exotic  plants. 

If  standards  would  only  bear  in  ten  or  twelve  years  from  the  graft,  and  if  I  were  younger  and 
certain  to  live  forever  on  the  same  spot  of  ground,  I  would  plant  more  Standards,  but  in  this 
country  a  man  has  hardly  time  to  plant  a  tree.  To  tell  him  to  wait  20  years  for  a  crop  would 
make  him  laugh.  The  time  is  no  more  when  the  Huguenots,  and  the  First  Settlers  of  Jersey 
Pennsylvania,  considered  the  land  of  refuge  as  their  permanent  home,  and  planted  orchards 
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for  their  grand  children ;  no  body  geeme  to  care  now  to  plant  Apple  orchards,  and  if  the  quince 
had  not  interfered  with  the  planting  of  peari.  perbapi  we  Bbould  not  have  as  manjr  pear  trees 
as  wo  have  English  walnuts  or  French  chestnut  trees  in  our  middle  States.-^L.  £.  B. 

Lewis  F.  Allen  and  the  Pear  Controversy.  In  the  February  number  we  shall  publish  Mr. 
Allen's  reply  on  this  subject.  The  public  will  arrive  at  the  truth  in  the  end,  and  hence  the 
value  of  free  discussion. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago,  says  a  correspondent,  **  I  visited  Kewburg  and  lona,  with  a  view  to  satisfy 
myself  as  to  the  real  merits  of  the  Delaware  grape  vine ;  as  to  its  fruit,  most  of  us  agree  that 
it  is  the  best  American  grape  we  have;  but  its  feeble  growth  has  been  a  serious  drawback. 
AH  this  arises  from  an  erroneous  system  of  propagation.  In  the  vicinity  of  Newburg  I  found 
the  Delaware  in  every  instance  a  strong  grower,  and  great  bearer,  single  vines  there  growing 
into  three  years,  with  fifty  square  feet  of  trellis  covered,  and  bearing  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
bunches,  and  such  bunches !  the  figure  in  the  book  is  but  a  poor  representation.  At  Dr. 
Grant's,  on  the  Island  of  lona  near  Peekskiil,  with  whom  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  day  and 
night,  I  found  the  Delaware  even  still  more  vigorous,  if  possible  ; — vines  three  years  old,  with 
three,  four  and  as  many  as  six  shoots  to  a  vine,  that  it  would  take  a  ten  foot  pole  to  reach  to 
the  top ;  stout,  short-joinied  wood.  There  were  also  48  or  50  vines  which  Dr.  Grant  had  pro* 
cured  somewhere,  of  an  age  umilar  to  those  of  his  own  growing,  side  by  side;  one  vine  of  bis 
had  as  much  young  wood  upon  it  as  the  whole  50  ofHhe  others.  Such  vines  as  those  50  above 
mentioned  are  the  kind  we  have  been  treated  to,  to  the  tune  of  $3  and  $5,  which  accounts  for 
the  complaint  about  its  feeble  growth,  and  whenever  I  heard  it  discussed,  my  voice  was  against 
it.  I  would  rather  pay  $5  per  vine  such  as  I  then  saw,  than  to  plant  such  as  usually  were  sent 
out,  if  given  to  me. 

The  Diana  has  done  splendidly  there  also, — such  tremendous  growths,  and  such  large  compact 
bunches  of  luscious  fruit, — the  berries  as  large  as  Catawba. 

The  Anna  Grape  was  there  in  perfection,  large  as  Catawba,  white  and  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  with  an  aroma  that  will  not  soon  be  equalled  in  an  American  Grape.  Hardy,  and  a 
good  grower ;  quality  very  good.  The  everbearing  Mulberry  is  also  to  be  seen  there  in  all  its 
glory,  growing  more  like  reeds  than  a  shoot  of  a  tree;  growths  15  feet  of  the  present  season, 
with  beautiful  foliage ;  would  make  an  ornamental  shade  tree  independent  of  its  fruit,  which  is 
excellent,  and  which  was  in  eating  10  weeks  this  season ;  I  ate  of  them  on  the  last  day  of 
August,  and  never  tasted  a  better  mulberry. 

Should  you  think  proper  to  give  this  a  place  in  the  UcrticuUuruA^  it  may  do  something  to  revive 
the  grape  spirit  in  regard  to  the  Delaware,  which  was  really  falling  into  disrepute  in  many 
placesi  on  account  of  its  feeble  growth.  The  whole  mystery  lays  in  starting  with  healthy,  vigor- 
ous plants,  if  you  wish  to  succeed. 

P.S. — On  the  15th  day  of  September,  I  brought  with  me  from  lona  ripe  Dianas  and  Dela- 
wares.    The  Anna  almost  ripe,  also. — 8.  M.,  QdmdaU,'* 

Chicago,  Illinois.— Mr.  Editor :— In  June,  1857, 1  built  a  small  vinery  for  the  Hi>n.  J.  N. 
Arnold  of  this  place.  It  being  the  2Sth  of  May  when  we  commenced,  there  were  doubts  as  to 
the  canes  ripening  so  as  to  withstand  our  changeable  winters,  as  there  is  more  to  fear  from 
sudden  changes  than  severity  of  frost.  It  was  a  lean-to,  covering  the  south  side  of  the  bam 
or  carriage  house.  We  have  excellent  drainage  and  soil.  In  making  the  border  we  covefed 
the  surface  with  18  inches  of  prairie  loam  and  cow  manure,  10  bushels  of  bone-dust  from  a 
button  factory,  two  barrels  of  leached  ashes  and  lime  from  a  soap  and  candle  factory,  and 
applied  soap-suds  in  the  summer  while  the  vines  were  in  a  growing  state.  The  size  of  the 
house  is  24  by  14,  and  14  feet  in  height  at  the  back,  with  6  feet  in  front.  The  front  sashes  are 
hung  on  hinges  at  the  top  for  ventilation.  Mr.  Arnold  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  growth  ^i 
this  small  vinery,  that  he  has  erected  a  larger.  I  have  taken,  as  you  will  see  by  Emery's  Jour- 
,  the  first  premium  for  samples  of  cold  vinery  grapes  grown  on  plants  two  years  old.     They 
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were  in  competition  with  grapes  from  older  vines  and  more  costly  structures.    My  calculation 

ID  the  same  Journal  of  the  profits  of  grape  growing,  is  as  follows: 

DR. 

Cost  of  grapery  and  border ^100 

Interest  two  years , 20 

Attention  during  two  seasons  of  one  hour  each  day  at  $2  per  day 72 

Ten  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  cost  of  the  house  for  wear  and  decay 20 

Cost  of  vines  and  expressage— 24  vines  at  50  cents 12 

Bent  of  groand 2 

lianarea 5 

Tot>]|,  incloding  syringe,  cords^  &c 4 

Total .• $235 

CR. 
250  pounds  grapes,  at  Chicago  prices,  f2  per  lb $500 

Profit $265 

We  fruited  twelve  of  the  vines,  and  have  the  other  twelve  ready  for  a  heavy  crop  next  year. 
In  my  estimate,  I  have  given  more  than  the  actual  cost  to  the  present  time,  and  now  have  my 
vines,  two  years  old  next  June,  and  the  house  left  for  future  profit,  besides  the  $265  in  cash, 
which  might  easily  have  been  obtained  as  profit  on  the  fruit,  and  the  real  pleasure  which  grows 
out  of  the  cultivation  of  such  fruit. 

The  varieties  fruited  were  the  Old  Black  Hamburg,  Golden  Chasselas,  Chasselas  Husque, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Wilmot's  Black  Hamburg,  Royal  Muscadine,  Black  Prince,  Grizzly 
Frontignac,  Zinfindale,  and  a  few  other  varieties.  Of  these  the  Zinfindale  and  Black  Hamburg 
fruited  heaviest.  The  vines,  obtiuned  of  Ellwanger  and  Barry,  Rochester,  New  York,  proved 
true  to  name  and  came  in  excellent  order.    Is  the  reader  satisfied  as  to  the  profit  of  graperies  7 

There  are  only  eleven  vineries  in  Chicago,  but  several  are  going  up  this  winter.  I  rec<»m- 
mend  fruiting  the  second  year,  and  it  will  pay,  as  it  is  very  difiicult  to  get  gentlemen  to  wait 
three  or  four  years.  I  prefer  planting  double  thick,  fruiting  half  of  these,  and  then  cutout 
tfaoee  that  have  fruited  heavily.— J.  C.  Ure. 

New  Remedy. — ^At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  M.  Millot-Brule 
exhibited  a  black  powder,  obtained  from  a  purely  natural  substance,  which,  should  it  come  into 
general  use,  will  gladden  the  hearts  of  gardeners.  If  you  have  a  plant  or  shrub  that  you  wish 
to  preserve  from  noxious  creeping  things,  you  draw  round  it  a  circle  of  this  black  powder,  and 
not  a  snail,  or  slug,  or  worm,  or  maggot,  will  attack  it ;  for  no  sooner  do  they  touch  the  black 
powder  than  they  are  thrown  into  convulsicms,  which  speedily  kill  them  off.  A  whole  bed  or 
plot  may  be  sprinkled  with  it,  and  with  the  like  results,  and  without  injury  to  the  garden.  On 
the  contrary,  the  powder  is  a  good  fertilizer.  It  is  said  to  be  a  specific  against  the  grape  disease, 
and  if  blown  lightly  into  an  affected  bunch,  the  oidium  or  fungus  is  seen  to  curl  up  and  perish 
— killed  as  surely  as  the  snails. 

The  composition  of  the  powder  is  no  secret ;  it  is  nothing  but  a  species  of  lignite — sulphur- 
coal,  as  the  Germans  call  it — ground  fine.  Large  beds  of  it  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent Ardennes  abounds  with  it ;  and  it  was  with  lumps  dug  from  that  region  that  M.  Millot- 
Brale  made  his  experiments.  It  is  found  in  extensive  deposits  at  Oppelsdorff,  near  Zittau  in 
Saxony,  where  for  some  years  past  it  has  been  turned  to  account  for  the  preservation  of  timber. 
The  auJpbor-coal,  to  give  it  the  local  name,  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  made  into  a  bath  with 
water.  The  wood  to  be  treated  is  plunged  into  this  bath,  and  left  there  for  a  time  without  any 
mechanical  pressure,  until  it  has  undergone  a  change  which  p:irtakes  of  the  nature  of  mineral- 
ization. Mere  contact  with  the  lignite  appears  to  suffice  ;  and  we  are  told  that  beams  which 
have  been  used  in  the  works  for  thirty  years,  are  sounder  and  more  likely  to  last  now,  than  when 
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first  put  up.  Id  Aazony,  the  railroad  sleepers  lire  prepared  with  this  Bubafenoe,  and  witb  numi- 
fest  advantage.  Would  it  uot  do  well  for  ship-timbers,  docks,  and  water-side  eonatnictioDS 
generally  7  Sam»80II. 

How  CAN  PAINT  BE  REMOVED  FROM  BRICK  WALLS ! — Mr.  Editor  .*— I  have  a  brick  house, 
which  has  for  forty  or  fifty  years  been  covered,  at  intervals,  with  a  succession  of  coats  of  lead 
paint  of  different  shades  of  color. 

If  any  reader  can  tell  how  to  remove  it,  and  leave  the  bricks  bare  in  good  condition,  as  they 
were  before  the  paint  was  first  applied,  and  will  give  the  iufonnation  by  a  few  lines  in  the  Hor- 
ticulturist, he  will  probably  oblige  others  beside  the  present  writer.  O. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Horticulturist.^  Dear  Sir :— I  was  happy  to  notice  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  the  Horticulturist,  the  proceedings  of  the  Pomological  Convention,  held  in  Hew  York  in 
September  last ;  and  that  under  the  head  of  grapes,  the  Hartford  I'rolifio  Grape  was  discussed 
so  generally,  and  was  put  on  the  list  of  those  promising  well.  Think  if  it  had  gone  on  the  list 
of  general  cultivation,  it  would  have  had  no  more  than  it  deserves.  It  has  been  the  best  grape 
I  have  raised  for  a  number  of  years ;  ripens  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Concord,  and  for  this 
reason,  if  no  other,  should  be  on  for  general  cultivation.  And  then  it  is  more  prolific,  and  for 
flavor,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Concord.  I  trust,  ere  long,  we  shall  see  it  receiving  the 
attention  it  merits.  Yours, 

Springfield,  Oct.  10, 1858.  A  FRIEND  OF  THE  HORTICULTURIST. 

J.  J.  Smith,  Esq.— Numerous  paragraphs  about  lawns  in  your  journal,  invariably  recommend 
"  Dutch  clover ;"  this  may  be  very  good  if  you  are  sure  of  getting  the  true  seed.  My  expe- 
rience would  caution  lawn  makere  to  beware ! 

Three  years  ago,  I  operated  for  a  lawn,  (secundem  artem)  which  I  suppose  means  after  the 
best  and  most  current  notions.  %yith  blue  grass,  red  top,  and  Vernal  grass,  I  sowed  Dutch 
clover.  The  result  is  an  eye-sore,  an  abomination,  and  a  constant  annoyance.  The  **  Dutch 
clover  "  you  commonly  get  at  the  shops  is  "  Lucerne,"  a  rank  grower,  and  on  a  lawn  a  perfect 
weed,  making  six  inches  growth  while  other  grasses  make  one.  "Swift's  Lawn  Cutter,"  a 
capital  tool  by  the  way,  wont  touch  it ;  and  nothing  answers  but  the  scythe,  which  is  no  small 
job  for  a  four  acre  field  or  plot. 

Brother  rurals,  keep  "  Dutch  clover  "  out  of  your  lawno.  Our  native  white  clover  is  indig- 
enous, comes  of  itself,  and  is  a  thousand  times  preferable  to  your  "  Dutch  clover.*' 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  HOMESPUN. 

Baglev's  Perpetual  Raspberries. — This  variety,  originating  In  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has 
been  cultivated  four  years,  and  has  proved  itself  one  of  the  best  raspberries  for  market  and 
private  gardens.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  needs  no  protection  during  the  winter.  The  stalks 
are  about  four  feet  high,  and  form  a  beautiful  branching  bush  that  supports  itself,  and  needs  no 
stakes  or  training,  and  is  entirely  smooth,  and  free  from  prickers.  The  old  stalks  bear  a  boun- 
tiful crop  of  delicious  fruit  during  the  month  of  July,  when  the  new  canes  commence  bearing, 
and  continue  to  bear  until  frost ;  the  same  stalk  bean  another  crop  the  foUowhig  year.  The 
flavor  of  the  berries  is  as  racy  as  that  of  wild  raspberries,  and  the  variety,  on  this  account  as 
well  as  for  its  hardiness,  has  rapidly  come  into  fiivor.  It  may^  be  procured  at  Bridgeman's,  No. 
876  Broadway,  New  York.  Jeunesse. 

Warming  a  Forcing-House. — In  reference  to  the  plan  in  the  last  number,  we  are  enabled 
to  present  the  following  testimony  from  a  distinguished  source : 

Mr.  Daniel  Barker  : — You  ask  my  opinion  of  yoiv  plan  for  warming  a  forcing-house.  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  can  conscientiously  give  you  a  favorable  opinion.  Your  plan-  is  very 
simple,  convenient,  and  seemed  economical,  and  it  was  certainly  very  successful.  Your  location 
was  much  exposed  to  our  cold  westerly  winds,  yet  I  remember  that  you  had  cncumbera  large 
enough  to  cut  for  table  use,  on  the  first  of  March,  and  that  the  vines,  as  well  as  your  young 
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melon  plants,  tomatoes,  (then  large  and  setting  for  fruit,)  strawberry  plants,  and  young  grape 
Tinea,  all  appeared  remarkably  luxuriant  and  healthful.  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere  than  in 
your  forcing-house,  the  last  of  March  so  successfully  changed  into  the  middle  of  June. 

Wicflj  Hr.  y.  Yours  truly,        D.  S.  Heffron. 

Ha.  Editor  : — The  best  mode  of  preserving  fruits  and  such  perishable  commodities  fresh 
and  "  as  good  as  new*'  for  a  length  of  time  after  gathering,  is  a  subject  as  yet  but  little  under- 
stood, though  of  unquestionable  importance.  The  writer  has  been  for  some  time  past  looking 
for  something  in  our  Horticultural  Journals,  in  regard  to  Schooley*s  patent  process  which 
claims  to  answer  the  desired  end  perfectly. 

Finding  nothing  in  the  papers,  I  wrote  to  a  well-known  enstem  Horticulturist  who  has  tried 
that  process  for  two  seasons  or  more.  From  his  reply  we  give  the  following  extract,  hoping  it 
may  tail  out  further  information. 

"  The  only  difficulty  with  Schooley's  process  is  the  waste  of  ice,  so  that  when  the  warm  days 
of  October  and  November  arrive  we  are  generally  without  it. 

**  If  we  can  carry  our  fruits  tnrough  the  warm  days,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  them 
through  the  succeeding  months.  My  ice  lasts  until  October  1,  and  the  room  is  a  real  luxury  to 
the  fiunily.  Strawberries  keep  well  for  several  days,  and  I  have  kept  them  fbr  three  weeks 
tolerably  perfect.  Other  fruit,  such  as  peaches,  plums,  nectarines,  pears,  keep  (in  the  hottest 
weather)  15  to  20  days. 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  cold  from  the  ice,  the  mercury  never  falling  below  34°  with  me  until 
winter  weather,  when  I  remove  my  fruits  to  the  fniit  room  in  the  house,  a  room  in  the  north-east 
comer  of  my  cellar,  with  insolated  walls. 

**  As  to  draught,  this  must  be  regulated  by  the  ventilator  in  the  door  or  wall."  On  another 
subject  he  adds:  "  Pears  are  very  high  in  this  market.  They  command  $25  per  barrel  for  fair 
quality.    I  have  known  a  peck  of  B.  Bosc  sold /or  $7,  and  a  bag  of  B.  Diel  for  $10." ' 

BioomingtOH  Nursery^  Illinois.  F.  K.  PiKEMix. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — ^I  send  herewith  some  White  Apples  unnamed,  received  in  a  box  of  vines 
from  Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  who  requested  I  should  transmit  them  to  you  (excellent ;  Editor). 

Mr.  Miller  sends  me  very  fine  layers  of  Dr.  Grant's  new  vine,  the  Anna ;  also  of  Louisa, 
Emily,  Mary  Ann,  and  Clapier ;  from  Mr.  Kead  I  have  splendid  layers  of  Canada  Chief,  B. 
Hamburg,  and  Secord*s  Sweetwater ;  and  from  Dr.  Grant  equally  fine  ones  of  To  Kalon,  Anna, 
Rebecca,  Delaware,  Herbemont,  Diana,  and  Concord.  I  hope  to  give  you  a  taste  of  some 
or  all,  next  season,  grown  on  my  own  well-prepared  ground.  H. 

Editor  Horticulturist  :— The  following  remarks  though,  they  have  appeared  before  in  a 
newspaper,  are  applicable  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  while  perhaps  the  fruits  named  may 
succeed  best  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  similar  climates.  The  subject  brought  before  the 
Pomological  Society  by  S.  Walker,  at  its  last  session,  with  respect  to  having  local  lists  suitable 
to  different  states  and  sections,  will  eventually  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  all  intelligent 
cnltivators,  who  will  find  by  experience  the  list  of  fruits  "  recommended  for  general  cultivation,'* 
will  have  to  be  taken  with  many  cases  of  exception  in  regard  to  the  several  localities  of  our 
great  country ;  for  while  there  may  be  many  that  seem  to  do  well  in  nearly  all  situations,  there 
are  others  that  do  not  ans^'er  the  expectations  formed  of  them  by  seeing  them  thus  recom- 
mended. Respectfully 

Jenkintawn,  Ptmi.  Samuel  W.  NobLE. 

Varieties  of  Fruit. — As  the  period  for  planting  fruit  trees  will  soon  be  here,  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  varieties  might  be  proper  at  this  time ;  for  no  matter  how  well  the  ground 
may  bo  prepared,  how  well  the  planting  may  be  performed,  or  how  well  the  trees  are  culti- 
vated and  attended  to  afterward,  if  the  varieties  selected  are  not  suited  to  the  locality  or  soil, 
the  planter's  expectations  will  be  likely  to  be  disappointed  when  the  trees  come  to  fruit. 

With  regard  to  the  varieties  suited  to  each  locality,  I  may  say,  after  all  that  has  been  recom- 
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mended  by  pomological  societies  and  otherSp  there  is  no  certain  ^ide  bat  experienoe.    Hence, 
each  one  intending  to  plant  shonld  look  in  liis  own  locality  and  neighborhood,  and  see  what 
yarieties  succeed  there,  and  plant  principally  of  those  rarieties ;— or  if  be  wishes  a  larger    , 
variety,  plant  a  few  of  those  recommended  by  friends  and  others  by  way  of  experiment;  if 
they  succeed,  he  has  gained  something  for  himself  and  others ;  if  they  fall,  his  experience  will 
be  of  value  to  his  neighbors  if  not  to  himself.    As  a  case  in  point  of  planting  without  local 
experience,  it  was  stated  at  the  last  Pomological  convention  in  New  York,  by  a  member  from    ' 
a  Western  State,  that  his  section  bad  sustained  great  loss  by  planting  apple  trees  of  varieties 
recommended  by  the  Pomological  Igociety,  that  were  chiefly  of  Northern  or  Eastern  origin, 
naming  five  or  six  considered  in  the  North  and  East  as  their  best  apples,  as  having  fiiiled  to  do    . 
well  West.    An  apple  that  has  originated  in  a  certain  locall^-  and  is  found  to  suit  in  quality, 
time  of  ripening  and  bearing  properties,  forces  itself  as  it  were  into  notice,  and  is  extensively    ' 
planted ;  but  if  the  same  apple  had  originated  in  another  section,  it  would  never  have  attained 
the  popularity  it  haa  in  its  native  locality,  because  the  time  of  ripening,  its  keeping,  and  very 
likely  other  properties  which  made  it  valuable  where  it  originated,  would  be  changed.    Fur 
instance,  the  Baldwin  and  New  England  Kusset  are  the  best  and  most  popular  apples  in  New 
England,  much  valued  for  their  long  keeping.     Now,  if  they  had  originated  in  Virginia,  they 
never  would  have  been  much  phmted  for  their  keeping  qualities,  for  they  are  there  a  fall  or 
early  winter  variety.    So  with  those  of  Southern  origin,  as  the  Raul's  Jennet  and  others;  if 
they  had  originated  in  the  North,  they  would  not  have  been  propagated,  because  they  do  not 
00 me  to  perfection  there.     Hence,  if  we  want  apples  that  will  do  well  here,  we  must  lui»k 
principally  to  those  varieties  that  belong  to  this  section  of  country.    Among  the  apples  origi* 
nated  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  found  to  do  well  here,  may  be  named  the  Totetuend  origin 
Bucks  county,  a  good-sized  striped  apple,  ripens  late  in  summer ;  Calf  PaUurt^  by  some  called 
Seek-no»Farther— but  not  the  Rambo,  which  also  goes  under  that  name— a  great  bearer,  and  a 
good  apple,  ripens  in  early  autumn ;  Cornelias  Fancy ^  a  very  valuable  apple,  tree  upright  and  of 
good  growth,  one  of  the  best  of  its  season ;  mid  autumn ; — Smith's  Cider,  which  originated  near 
Wrightfltown,  Bucks  county ;  it  was  a  chance  seedling  that  came  up  in  the  woods  on  the 
property  of  one  of  the  Smiths,  and  has  for  the  last  forty  years  been  the  most  popular  variety 
in  Bucks  county ;  an  early  and  abundant  bearer,  and  is  well  known  in  this  section  and  should 
constitute  one  of  the  principal  standard  varieties  in  setting  out  an  orchard  here.     A  friend  who 
planted  an  orchard  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  apple  trees  of  selected  fruit,  about  thirty-five  or 
forty  years  ago,  stated  that  he  thought  the  twenty  trees  he  planted  of  this  variety  had  produced 
one-third  of  all  the  apples  that  grew  in  the  orchard  since  it  was  planted.     The  FtjmwaUtry  the 
Princely f  and  the  Smokekome,  also  do  well  here.     There  is  one  variety  said  to  have  originated  in 
Virginia,  and  extensively  planted  out  West,  which  appears,  as  far  as  tested,  to  do  well  here  ; 
that  is,  RauVa  Jennet  or  NeverfaU ;  the  latter  name  has  been  given  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  tree  not  putting  out  or  blossoming  until  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  general  blossoming  of 
other  varieties ;  hence  the  fruit  often  escapes  being  injured  by  the  late  frosts ;  it  is  a  very  pro. 
ductive  and  good  keeping  variety ;  and  is  very  vaUihU  in  a  season  like  the  past  one,  when  there 
lias  been  nearly  a  total  failure  of  apples  of  this  variety,  jud^ing  from  the  young  tcees  tlmt  I 
have  of  this  kind  which  are  just  coming  into  bearing,  would  have  produced  a  crop,  when  all 
others  blooming  before  this  variety  were  cut  off  by  the  frost.     The  Rid^e  Pippin  and  CbojKrs 
Redling  are  also  valimble  for  their  late  keeping. 

It  is  better,  particularly  for  market  purposes,  to  plant  a  few  varieties  of  good  bearing  trees, 
ripening  in  succession,  of  fair  quality,  than  a  large  number  of  fancy  kinds,  which  perhaps  are 
▼ery  good,  but  are  not  reliable.  What  I  desire  in  the  above  remarks,  is,  to  impress  it  (ui 
planters  not  to  be  too  much  taken  by  foreign  fruits,  with^ong  names  and  captivating  titles, 
which  are  often  pushed  into  notice  by  interested  parties  and  tree  pedlars ;  and  overlook  those 
of  home  origin  which  are  reliable. 
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SEWING    MACHINES. 

VALTTABLE  1MPB0VEMENT8, 

NEW  STYLE  MACHINE,  PBICE  $50  00. 

OFFICB,  343  BROADWAY,  N.T. 
DIAGRAM    OF    THE    LOOK    STITOH 

•    ZXDOCXDtXDCXIXDO 

MADE    BY    THIS    MACHINE. 

ThiB  is  the  only  Btitch  that  cannot  bo  raveled,  and  that 
preaents  the  same  appearance  upon  each  side  of  the  seam. 
It  is  made  with  two  threads,  one  upon  each  side  of  the  &- 
brlc,  and  iaterloeked  in  fbe  centre  of  it. 

SKND    FbK    A    CIRCULAR. 


Wing's  celebrated  Farina  Crackers. 


Made  from  material  prepared  from  that  portion  of  the  Wheat  which  is  most  nutritious  and 
healthful. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  pound  contains  as  much  nutriment  as  two  pounds  of  bread,  as  it  is 
usually  baked. 

Wixo's  Farixa  Crackxbs  are  of  small  sise — over  ninety  to  the  pound— and  baked  dry. 

They  are  delightful  to  the  taste,  and  one  of  the  best  Ckackebs  ever  produced  for  family  use. 

FOB  LTJNCH,  and  with  Oysters,  they  unequalled. 

If e  S8k  every  moeher  to  pioeore  Wura^  Fabiha  Ciaoxkis  for  ber  cMMrea.  Hiey  are  fsr  superior  to  many  of 
the  preparations  usually  given  to  them,  being  decidedly  more  healthful  and  nourishing,  and,  as  they  dissolve  rea- 
dily in  the  mouth,  are  always  eaten  with  a  fiie  zest. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  will  find  them  i  nsurpassable  for  their  Fine  Flaror  and  Pleasant  Ta«t«. 

Delicate  LaHlea,  and  all  persons  whose  habiis  are  more  or  leas  sedenUry,  will  And  Wimo's  Csacxsbs  most 
excellent 

For  Professional  Gentlemen,  Bankers,  Merchants  and  Clerka,  tbey  may  be  used  for  Lunch  with  great  advantage, 
in  maintaining  a  healthftil  regularity  of  the  system. 

Teachers  and  Scholars  in  Schools  generally  will  find  them  very  agreeable. 

Wnio's  FAaDTA  Caacinaa  are  a  moat  Taloable  artiole  for  TraTeUeia  in  the  esrs  or  on  shipboard.  They  are 
one  of  the  best  things  that  can  be  eaten. 

The  use  of  them  Is  becoming  widely  extended,  and,  in  order  to  guard  against  deception, 

Sack  Cracker  ia  Stamped  witk  the  name  of  «  WIIVO." 

There  art  no  other  Oiaekart  maniilkota|^  in  the  United  States  like  these  or  known  as  true  Farina  Crackers. 
fW^  Wino'S  Fabiva  Gsaoxxbs  are  flHby  most  of  the  best  Grocers  in  Kew  York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City, 
and  also  in  many  of  the  luger  cmes  and  Imis  throughout  the  diffbrent  States. 
They  may  be  prQcured,at  wholesale  only  of 
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A.  N.  THOMPSON  &  GO. 

991  Sk  933  FaltaM  Street,  Hfew  V«rk. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

A  BOOK  OF  THRILLING  INTEREST. 

CHRONICLES^OF  THE  BASTILE! 

SIX  HUNDRED  AND  8B7ENTY  OCTAVO  PAGES. 

Sixteen  Superb  Engravings,  designed  by  Cruikshank, 
and  Engraved  by  Bross. 

CLOTH  $2   00. 

This  work  has  been  submitted  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  French  his* 
torians,  who  not  only  vouches  for  the  correctness  .of  its  history,  but  declares 
its  details  respecting  the  events  of  which  it  treats  to  be  exceedingly  accu- 
rate, and  graphically  described. 

h  eofiiains  a  descripiion  of—  • 

TheOldXanoffheBastile.  Thrilling  Beenas  in  tke  Bastile. 

The  Haunts  of  the  Conspirators.  The  Seeret  Meetings  of  Lutetiaan. 

Loids  ttnatone-   Poke  B'Orleans.  ITadaTne  de  Haintenon. 

Louis  XVI.  Marie  Antoinette.  The  Man  of  the  Iron  Mask* 

Jaocpies  the  Spy. 
I)'Argenson»  Oovenor  of  the  Bastile.    Marat.— Mirabeaa.—Foiilin.—Bobe8pierre. 
nie  Compaet  of  Liberty.  The  Gathering  of  the  Lntetians. 

The  Berolntionary  dubs.  The  Destmetion  of  the  Ba«tile. 

The  Pablifben  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  this  work  will  exceed  in  interest  anythfais 
that  has  been  publiabed  in  this  country  for  many  years. 

B.  L  DEUSSER,  508  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

SUCCESSOR  TO  STANFORD  ^  SWORD& 
SUPEBB  GIFT  BOOK  FOB  THUB  HOUDATS. 

LAYS  FROM  THELAND  OT  LUTHER, 

OS,  LTRA  GERMANIC  A. 

Hymna  for  the  Sundays  and  chtorFaatlTala  ofthe  ChriatSaa  Taar.   Traaalaftad  from  fh«  Gannaa. 

By  CATHARINE  WINKWORTH. 

ILUnTULTSD  BT 

SEVEN  BEAUTFIUL  ORIGINAL  DESIONS  B7  SOHKOLTZS, 

ETCHED  ON  STEEL  BT  HUBER. 

Printed  from  Antique  Type,  on  Superfine  Paper,  in  Bed  and  BUiek  Ink,  and  Baund'in  Turkey 
Moioooo  extra,  $8  00 :  Cloth  extra,  gilt,  16  00. 

Thia  ma^ifteent  prodttctkm  preaenia  a  RARg  SPIdlllK  of  AXtBTIC  and  TTPOORAPBIC  BTOCT.TjgKCg.  un. 
aurpaawd,  it  ia  believed,  bj  any  woric  of  iia  elaaa,  ever  iawMd  in  die  United  Stntaa.  The  eiiaate  and  ezquisHe 
Dlnairatioaa  by  Scnnoia,  have  been  pronounced  by  the  Boaton  IrmotiUv—^  Alt  Tfeauwrcn— ^«  Plates  mT 
th«  kted  haire  aTer  keen  |pradi«cedl  of  a^ Mail  «xc«ll«Mce  Im  Aaierleai  t^'  While  the  literainr«  of 
ihia  anperb  volume  cooipriaea  the  beat  leleetlon  of  Sacred  Poetry,  aa  illiiatrativa  of  the  Ritual,  extant.  Fexr 
worka  have  elicited  auch  general  and  euthualaatie  commeadatiaB  frooAe  Proaa,  Aiaarieaa  and  Ek^liah,  aa  thia 
ezquiaite  collection  of  Sacred  Lrrica  from  the  Land  of  Lather.  ^  • 

R.  L.  DEUSSEB,  Publisher,  508  Broadway, 

SUCCESSOR  TO  STANFORD  i(  SWORDS. 


MEEICAN  FAEMEBS'  MAGAZINE. 

VOL.  XII.,  1859. 


**  This  moet  useful  and  highly  interesting  Journal  is  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Gasdbkino. 
Stock  Qbowino,  Frctt  Cultork,  SciEiiOB,  Lituultvrv  and  Gsnkbal  Imteluoince.  .  Few 
Farmers  would  like  to  be  vdthout  it,  did  they  once  discover  the  useful  information  it  con- 
tains.*'—Jlyr.  (C.  W.)  Obaerver, 

**  lliis  excellent  work  well  maintains  its  interesting  and  valuable  character.  It  is  worthy 
of  its  former  fame  when -Col.  Skinner  published  it  as  the  Plough,  the  Loom  and  the^nvll." — 
LowdL  Daibf  OHuen  and  Nam, 

**  On  all  branches  of  Agriculture  It  is  ably  edited,  and  is  well  printed  and  cheap.  No  far- 
mer can  read  it  a  year  without  being  incalculably  benefitted." — If.  8.  Adoertiser. 

'  *  Its  miscellaneous  matter  is  equalled  by  few  maga^nes  in  the  country." — Nop  Jersey  BabUtL 

"  This  is  a  most  interesting  work  to  all  classes  of  readers." — Hightttown  Exedmr, 

The  foregoing  extracts  represent  truly  and  faithfully  the  object  of  this  Journal;  and  the  Pub- 
lisher has  only  to  add,  as  the  New  Year  approaches,  that  he  will  enter  upon  a  new  volume 
with  increased  facilities,  and  an  earnest  purpose  to  make  it  a  first  class  AGRICUIaTITRAIa, 
HORTZCXnjTURAIa  AND  FAMIIrSr  MAOAZTITB,  interesting  to  all,  especially  in- 
structive to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

Price,  per  year,  in  advance^— 1  copy,  $2 ;  2  copies,  $3 ;  3  copies,  $4  ;  4  copies,  $5  ;  6 
copies,  $6  ;  6  copies,  $7 ;  7  copies,  $8  ;  8  copies,  $9 ;  9  copies,  $10 ;  10  copies,  $11.    An  extra 
*  copy  will  be  sent  to  all  clubs  of  ten  and  upwards,  bringing  the  work  to  such  clubs  at  $1  each. 
Single  subacribers  can  have  it  two  years  for  $8. 

The  lowness  of  our  club  rates  is  virtually  a  premium  of  50  cents  to  $1  to  every  club  sub- 
scriber ;  but  as  premiums  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  as  ours  do  not  reach  the  cage 
of  single  subscribers,  we  make  the  following  offers : 

To  each  single  sub«n-iber,  sending  $2  for  a  year,  or  $8  for  2  years,  we  will  return  postage 
prepaid,  a  book  worth  from  76  cents  to  $1.  

Or,  for  $3,  we  will  send  this  WORK,  one  year,  and  the  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  one  year. 

Or,  for  $2,  we  will  send  our  JOURNAL,  one  year,  and  the  WORKING  FARMER,  one  year. 

All  subscribing  for  a  volume,  before  its  year  commences,  are  entitled  to  two  previous  num- 
bers. 

Price  of  single  numbers,  10  cents ;  or  if  ordered  through  the  Post  Office,  three  postage  stamps. 

Money  may  be  sent  at  our  risk,  if  mailed  with  due  precaution. 

^"""^  J.  A.  NASH,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

ITiir  Yobs,  7  BsmniATf  Stbbr,  D«e.  10th,  1868. 
PnbllBhen  issertliig  th«  above,  and  sending  uamsrked  copy,  Bhall  reoeiv«  our  work  one  year  withoatezohaage 

MINTON'S 

ENCAUSTIC  TILES  FOR  FLOORS. 


These  Tiles  are  used  for  floors  of*  Churches,  Public  Buildings,  Vestibules, 
Halls,  Conservatories,  Dining  Booms,  «aA  Hearths  in  Dwellings. 

They  are  of  an  almost  infiiiite  variety  of  patterns,  very  hard  and  strong, 
and  are  in  use  in  the  beat  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    Also, 

GaruMrk  Chimney  Tops, 

Suited  to  every  style  of  Arcbitectufe,  and  reeommended  in  Downing's  work 
on  country  houses,  and  by  architects  generally.    Also, 

Vitrified  Drain  Pipe 

Of  all  sizes,  from  2  to  18  tnches  in  diameter,  for  conducting  water. 

*«-*'  MILLEE  &  COATES. 


979  PmwI  StMat,  Ifaw  Y«rk. 


IRON    GARDEN  ORNAMENTS. 


JAMES  BEEBE  &  CO., 

No.  856  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

TLe  only  Establishment  in  the  United  States  extensively  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of 

Fountains,  Vases  and  Statuary 


For  Gardens,  Lawns,  and  Public  Parks. 

Over  thirty  different  patterns  and  sizes  of  Vases,  from  $2  00  to  $24  00,  and 
a  great  variety  of  Fountains,  from  |80  (W  to  $?500  00. 

Iron  Stable  Furniture : 

Hay  Racks,  Mangers,  and  Stall  Partitions,  neat,  and  easily  put  up  and  in- 
destructible. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  by  Mail, 

Address  JAMES J  BEEBE  &  CO. 

Jan.  No.  3MI  BrsadwaT*  New  Y«rfc. 
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J.  F.  BROWNE  &,  CO., 


*t        ^.'1.1     l.» 


295  Broadway,  New  York. 


^  STRINGS,  ¥USIO,  AND  EVERY  REQUISITE  FOR  THE  HARP. 

^  [j«n.l  l<i8t  of  Prices  and  descriptions  forwarded  by  Mail.    Address  as  above. 
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NEW  HOT  WATER  FURNACE. 


»»   •••   '< 


LEEDS'  PATENT,  FOR 
WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

rVBLZO 

BUILDINGS, 

DWELLINGS. 

Stores,  Hotels 

AND 

FACTORIES. 


HOUSES, 

GRAPERIES. 

Forcing  Pits, 

ETC.,  ETC. 


After  a  theroagb  test  of  our  Hot  Water  Famace,  in  different  parts  of  the  UnioD,  the  past 
three  winters,  we  confidently  offer  it  to  the  public  as  possessing  the  following  advantages 
(among  many)  OTor  Hot  Air  Furnaces,  long  circuitous  coils  of  Steam  Pipes,  or  Badiators : 

Fint—Thbi  Hot  Waixr  Furnacb  warms  a  large  Tolnme  of  Frteh  Air  from  the  outside,  bj 
passing  it  over  a  radiating  surlisce,  and  through  Hexagonal  Pipes,  entirely  surrounded  by  hot 
wata-f  not  exceeding  a  temperature  of  212  degrees ;  thus  introducing  into  the  apartments,  an 
atmosphere,  with  all  its  moiaturt  and  vitality ^  tofi,  agrmAU,  and  vtaigcratrng. 

Second — It  affords  the  only  means  of  correct  and  complete  ventilation,  which  consists  in  dia- 
pUcing  the  vitiated  or  foul  air,  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  air,  warmed 
to  a  proper  temperature,  and  passing  through  each  apartment  at  short  intervals. 

Third— It  furnishes  an  atmoq;)hAre  enHrefy  free  from  dud  and  noziout  gaam^  and  has  operated  as 
a  preventive  and  cure  to  diseases  of  the  throat,  lungs  and  chests,  as  we  have  abundant  testi- 
mony to  show. 

Fomik—\i  is  wmomeal  and  ^Scientf  oonsaming  less  fuel  to  heat  properly  the  same  number 
of  cubic  feet  of  air,  in  a  given  time.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  compact  form  of  the  chesty 
causing  a  ^ujti  m^  rapid  circulation  of  the  water  which  brings  it  often  in  contact  with  tiie  fire 
surface,  and  presentiog  to  the  air,  by  the  hexsgonal  form  of  the  tubes,  with  their  divisions, 
so  large  an  amount  of  radiating  surface. 

lyth — It  is  durabUf  has  few  water  Jcinls^  DOSB  not  leak,  needs  sor^xrtrs,  is  MJtJy  mamged^  re- 
quiring fuel  bat  twice  in  twenty -four  hours,  does  not  shrink  nor  tr|;tinr  (kt furniture  and  (he  wood^ 
work<f^lnrilding,Ain>CASVvnaLafiTBMM,OHnta. 

Sixth— It  is  the  only  apparatus  yet  iotrodnced,  by  which  Qmeervatorim,  Oreen  Eoum,  Farting 
Pitt,  &<?.,  can  be  kept  with  little  care,  at  an  even  temperature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  adnit  of 
ventilation,  which  will  fiimlsh  an  atmosphere  wpure  and  freeh  inside  at  outtide:  so  that  Fruits, 
Planttf  &c.,  may  be  grown  as  high  eohred^nd  wdl  flavored  as  in  the  open  air. 

Seventh— Thh  Hot  Watxb  FvaNACi  has  been  in  tueeet^  cperation,  and  gntet  jmfeet  and  entire 
tati^adum.  We  refer  to  the  many  testimonials  received,  and  solicit  an  examination  of  our  ap- 
paratus. Full  estimates  and  plans  given,  and  all  work  executed  jprosi^y  and  pesaonal  atten* 
tion  given  to  the  same,  by  the  proprietor 

GEORGE  Ii.  CANNON, 

Dm.  1898,  ISmos.  406  BMttdlwaT*  Nsw  T«rk. 


EXCELSIOR 

INDIA-RUBBER   SPRING  BED. 

Beoidedly  the  beat^  clkeapeat,  moot  reUablB  and  enduring  Spring  extant. 

In  the  above  cut,  70a  bm  com  of  the  most  rimple,  most  easy  and  reliable  inyentions  of  the 
age.  Ton  see  a  Bedstead  with  six  or  seven  slats,  or  laths,  running  lengthwise  with  vour  bed- 
stead. These  laths  are  indepeodent  of  each  other,  and  each  has  an  India-Rubber  Spring  at 
or  near  the  end. 

A,  represents  the  lath,  or  slat ;  B,  the India-Rnbber  Spring ;  C.  the  steadyingpin. 

We  will  mention  a  few  of  its  properties  over  all  others  ever  invented : 

IhtL    It  is  an  everlasting  Spring,  not  liable  to  break,  rattle,  or  rust. 

Second.    It  is  gentle  and  easy  in  its  movements. 

Third,    They  are  perfectly  clean. 

Fourth.    They  are  not  affected  by  heat  or  cold. 

FifUi.  They  are  so  easily  managed,  that  a  child  of  ten  years  can  put  them  in,  or  take  them 
out,  in  one  minute. 

^aath.  Your  bedstead  will  be  as  clean  as  your  bureau  or  diniug-table  ;  and  t^jiey  will  be 
placed  in  your  bedsteads  at  an  expense  from  $6  00  to  $10.,  according  to  the  size. 

We  are  eon^fidrnt  that  it  has  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated  by  the  whole  community. 

N.  B.— If  the  Hotel-keepers,  Steamboat-Owners  and  Captains,  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
at  them,  we  won't  ask  them  to  buy ;  but  if  you  can't  help  it,  you  have  our  conunl. 

These  springs  are  also  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  Upholstery,  and  dealers  all  over  the  land 
are  invited  to  just  take  a  look  at  them,  and,  if  they  choose,  they  can  make  arrangements  for 
them  in  their  several  States,  counties,  and  cities.  Families  who  desire  a  clean  and  sweet  place 
to  sleep  are  invited  to  look  at  them.    The  Springs  only  are  India-Rubber. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  the  trade,  families,  and  all  who  desire  them,  at  the  shortest 
.  notice.    All  communications  directed  to  the 

India-Rubber  Spring  Bed  Co., 

Jb.  lf««  59  BeekmmM  Street,  New  Y«rk« 

AMERICAN   GUANO. 


TO  FARMERS  AND    DEALERS  IN  GUANO. 

The  American  Guano  Company  having  now  in  store  One  Cargo  of  Guano 
from  Jaryis  Island,  and  several  other  cargoes  fo  arrive  in  the  :months  of 
January  and  February,  are  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  large  or  small 
quantities. 

^-•^  C.  S.  MARSHALL, 

PrcsMent  Jjucrlcma  Gnui*  €•«,  No.  66  William  St.,  IV.  Y* 

PIANO-FORTES,  ~ 

MELODEONS  AN  D  H  ARMO  N  I  UN  S. 
i»  ■  » 

J.  M.  PETTON, 

ZO'OMi.   84X  Afln.c|L  043  ^itoacI.'Wa.t-.  IWe-^po*  "^oirlaE.. 

All  Instruments  warranted  to  be  First  Class  and  at  the  lowest  cash  rates,  y 
wholesale  and  retail.  Churches  supplied  with  MELODEONS,  HARMO-  ^ 
NIUNS  anti  ORGANS,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

Jul  pianos   ANA    HBIiODBONS    TO    I<BT. 


u 
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HOWE'S  PREMIUM 

ELLIPTIC  SPRING  BED  BOTTOM, 

PATBKTED  JULY  17, 1866. 

Oyer  Twenty  Thoosand  have  been  sold  within  the  past  elx  montiu  to  the  moat 
praminant  and  reliable  OUisena  in  the  tTnion. 

WILL  suBTAnr  s,ooo  pouinos  wexobt  without  injubt,  and  wabbanted'  to  last  a 

lifetime. 

Can  be  applied  to  any  description  of  Bedstead  in  twenty  minutes,  and  will 
be  sold  at  the  very  low  price  of 

$6  PER  SET, 

And  if,  after  reasonable  trial,  tbey^do  not  give  entiro  satisfaction,  will  be 
removed  and  the  money  refunded. 

This  Bed  Bottom  is  exceedingly  simple  in  construction,  being  composed 
of  semi-elliptic  steel  springs,  attached  to  ordinary  slats,  operating  inde> 
pendent  of  each  other,  so  as  to  conform  itself  to  any  position  the  body  may 
assume  upon  it,  gently  yielding  where  the  most  weight  is  applied,  and  at  the 
same  time  equally  supporting  the  lighter  parts  of  the  body. 

Durability^  Unfailing  Elasticity^  Economy  and  Neatness^  are  points  which 
render  this  superior  to  all  other  Spring  Beds.  The  Springs  are  made  of  the 
best  English  cast  sted,  highly  tempered,  and  will  retieiin  their  elasticity  for 
ages,  while  it  is.  well  known  that  the  Spiral  (Iron)  Spring  is  utterly  useless 
after  a  short  time.  It  ajfords  no  harbor  for  vermin^  is  entirely  noiseless  and 
renders  one  maUress  4)i  palm  leaf,  straw  or  husks,  easier  than  any  piling  up 
of  feathers,  hair  or  wool. 

Dealers,  Hotel  Keepers,  and  others  desiring  the  best  and  cheapest  Bed 
ever  invented,  will  not  fail  to  examine  the  *'  Elliptic  Spring." 

P^sons  at  a  distance  wishing  to  order,  cai  do  so,  by  remitting  the  price 
of  the  Spring,  and  giving  us  the  width  of  their  bedsteads  at  the  narrowest 
ppint  between  the  rails,  when  their  orders  will  be  promptly  filled,  with  full 
directions  for  putting  up.  The  expense  of  transportation  to  any  part  of  the 
country  will  be  very  trifling,  as  it  occupies  but  little  space  when  packed,  and 
any  person  can  readily  attach  or  detach  them. 

AGENCIES. — Being  now  prepared  to  supply  any  demand,  and  the  un- 
precedented success  of  the  invention  since  its  introduction  having  established 
the  fact,  that  this  Spring  will  be  speedily  adopted  by  every  Housekeeper, 
Public  Institution,  Hotel,  Steamboat,  &c.,  &c.,  we  propose  to  establish 
agencies  for  the  sale  in  every  town  and  city  throughout  the  country,  upon 
the  most  liberal  terms. 

S&^  For  futher  information,  call  at  the  principal  office,  or  address 


^EO.  F.  GRAY,  Agent  ^ 

Elliptic  Bed  Spring  Co., 


Jan.  378  Broad  vray,  IVow  T«rk. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. 


•  !4 


FOR  WARMING  QOSSEI^VATOBPS,  GRAPEBIE8,  FORCING  PITS, 

ETC.,  ETC. 


B  7h«-bor.    D  Fire-door.    F  Flov-plpe.    6  Onto.    B.  Betorn-plpe.    8  Smoke  paaaai^eB.    W  Wftter. 

BROWN'S  WATEB  FURNACE  COMPANY  respectfuUj  call  the  attention  of  those  inter- 
ested, to  their  improved  apparatus  for  warming  Greenhouses,  Ac 

The  ahove  cuts  present  sectional  views  of  their  boiler ;  its  enlarged  fire  surface,  and  in- 
creased capacity  of  fire-box,  reader  it  the  most  powerful,  efficient,  easiest  managed,  and  eco- 
nomical boiler  in  use. 

Beferenoes  is  made  to  the  appended  list  of  some  of  those  who  have  the  apparatus  in  use. 


^AMXs  W.  Elweu^  57  South  St.,  New  Tork. 

H.  A  JoHSBOR,  80  Exchange  Place,      ** 

COASUBB  KjiEBLASO,  49  William  St.,     " 

IlsfmnrD  Corns,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

A  H.  BiiCKLB,  Flashing,  Long  Island. 

H.  D.  Ricx,  Owego.  N.  Y. 

Fwuacta  Moaais,  Throg's  Neck. 

Wm.  W.  Cbasb,  canton  Ave.  Brooklyn- 

O.  M.  FoLLfTZy  42  Pacific  St,  Brooklyn. 

C  W.  Lii,iENnLiL,  Yonkers. 

WnJLiAii  Bxrca,  Ifadison,  N.  J. 

WnxiAH  CuoRLTox,  Staten  Island. 

P.  H    PXRBT,  Tarrytown,    . 

A.  Hjepp,  878  Broadway, New  York. 

Sa-l  M.  Nkill,  West  Farms,  Westchester  Co. 

Wm.  Shaw,  Staten  Island. 

EixwAKont  k  Babbt,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

Jaxks  W.  Elwxll,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

H.  A  JoB2C8oir,  Staten  Island. 


•'f 


F.  C.  LiGHtE,  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Ham.  White.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

L.  S.  PoKD,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Thbo.  McNameb,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

F.  S.  Lathbop,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Wasrkn  Delako,  Jr.,  Newburg,  N.  Y. 

J.  L.  Smaijlwood,  Orange,  N.  J. 

J.  B.  CoBMBLL,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Wm,  Gi^boxs,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Jam£S  Bbtcs,  Madison,  N.  J. 

A.  A.  Low,  Brooklvn. 

James  Ebkt,  Fisbkill. 

Chablxb  M.  WoLOorr,  Fishkill. 

L.  G.  Mobbis,  Tremont,  Westchester  Co. 

Samubl  F.  Tabkb,  Roslyn,  Long  Island. 

Newton  Cask,  Hartford,  Conn. 

•J.  M.  Scbermerhom,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Charl.es  Eneeland,  Bay  Side,  L.  I. 

Wm.  Bbll,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


All  orders  promptly  executed. 

Plaoa  and  circulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPANY,  No.  274 
CANAL  STREET,  near  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


J.  S.  BROWN,  President, 


LnaXLCOi  /'; 


THE    CENTURY; 

A  National  Newspaper  of  Politicsi  CoHunereei  FinaxLCOi 
,         Economyi  literaturei  Sdenoei  and  Art 

The  Weekly  edition  of  Tke  Century  is  publiehed  erery  Saiardfty.  It  will  be  followed  by  the 
Daily  and  Semi- Weekly  edltiona,  on  the  completion  of  anrnngements  in  preparation  for  that 
purpose. 

TA#  Omtury  oondsts  of  Eight  imperial  pages^  and  is  tbe  largest  Journal  of  its  class  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  designed  that  it  shall  not  be  surpassed  by  any  other  in  extent  and  rariety 
of  its  reading  matter,  nor  in  the  efileiency  of  its  Advertising  and  business  relations. 

The  Ckniury  will  not  be  the  organ  of  any  political  party.  It  will  endeavor  to  represent 
national  and  common  interests.  It  will  not  hesitate  to  censure  what  is  wrong  in  legislation 
and  government,  nor  to  mjsintain  what  is  right,  without  respect  to  political  or  geographical 
divisions.  The  size  of  tbe  sheet  will  alTord  ample  room  for  the  thorough  disoission  of  all 
questions  relating  to  the  common  welftire ;  and  no  restmints  will  be  imposed  on  the 
expression  of  opinions  bat  such  as  are  required  by  courtesy,  or  are  necessary  to  conciseness. 

Although  not  connected  with  any  particular  party,  The  OaUury  cannot  be  neutral  when 
great  issues  are  before  the  country  ;  but  it  will  aim  to  be  impartial  and  truthful  It  will 
especiallv  endeavor  to  instruct  the  popular  mind  in  the  use  of  tbe  elective  fiancbise,  by  can- 
did and  fearless  exiunination  of  tbe  character  of  men,  and  measures  which .  may  be  proffered 
for  the  public  support ;  and  it  will  resist  the  partv  management  and  drill  by  which  oomipt 
leaders  control  nominations  for  office,  and  by  whloh  voters  are  often  left  to  such  a  doubtful 
choice  between  evils,  as  to  make  them  indifferent  as  to  the  result. 

To  tbe  Tarious  social  questions  of  the  day,  space  will  be  allotted  proportionate  with  their 
importance. 

The  collation  and  systematic  arrangement  of  Commercial  Statistics,  including  Finance,  will 
be  one  of  tbe  leading  features  of  7he  Oadury.  This  will  embrace  all  departments  of  productive 
labor  and  enterprise— Agriculture,  Mining,  Railroads,  Navigation,  Manufoctnras,  Mechanics, 
and  generally  whatever  contributes  to  the  material  wealth  of  a  country. 

The  arrangements  for  trustworthy  Correspondents,  both  Foreign  and  Domestic,  are  in  part 
alreadv  made.  No  effort  will  be  spared  to  obtahi  early  and  correct  information  of  events 
transpiring  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Editorship  of  TheOeniwry  lAM  be  impersonal.  Able  and  experienced  writers  will  be 
employed  in  all  the  respective  departments  which  are  necessary  to  a  First  class  Newspaper, 
adapted  to  the  Family  Circle,  as  well  as  to  Uie  man  of  business. 

The  subscriber  refers  eonfldently  to  his  long  experience,  as  an  assurance  o  the  public  that 
the  plan  set  forth  in  this  circular  will  be  faithfully  carried  out. 

Subscriptions  and  advertisements  respectfully  solicited. 

Specimen  numbers  of  The  Century  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  any  person  In  tbe  city  or 
county  whose  address  may  be  furnished  to  the  Publisher. 

Editors  noticing  this  Prospectus  and  desiring  an  exchange,  will  confer  a  fkvor  by  sending 
their  papers  at  once  to  The  Oenlmry^  New  York. 

TERMS: 

Sinfi^e  Chibeoilben  ftnr  one  year,  free  of  Postage, 94  50. 

Two8abscriben,byiiudl,iiaraiie70ar,  freaof  Povtnge 4  00. 

In  all  places  where  there  are  no  News  Agents,  clubs  of  five  or  more  will  be  furnished  at  a 
reduced  rate. 

Subscriptions  may  be  remitted  by  nail  at  the  risk  of  the  Publisher— the  attention  of  the 
Postmaster  being  called  to  the  mailing  of  the  letter. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  insertion  of  legal  adrertisements. 

Persons  wishing  to  have  7%e  Omtury  left  at  their  residences  or  places  of  business,  in  NEW 
YORK  or  BROOKLYN,  will  please  leave  their  address  at  the  Office,  87  Park  Row.  or  send  it 
through  the  Post  Office.  The  Carriers  will  collect  the  subscriptions  monthly  at  the  rate  of 
FIVE  CENTS  a  copy. 

Bills  of  all  specie  paying  banks  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  received  at  par. 

Address 

THOMAS  McELRATH, 

Na  37  Park  Baw,  New  VmwU. 

~« ■ 
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tfl         Will  be  issued  January  1,  1859, 


THS  FIRST  NUMBER  OF  THE 


CONaREGATIONAL 
Q  XT  j^  JE%.  n?  £3 

'  A  Iknommational  Jomwd  of  fad*^  pnncipUt  and  argumenis  ;  to  he  eonduded  by  Sm>.  J.  S.  CJUARK, 
D.D,,  Ra.  H,  M.  DEXTER,  and  Rev,  A,  J7.  QUINT,  under  the  eancUon  af  the  Oon^egatwndt 
Library  AMtociation. 

It  is  intended  tbat  this  Jonmal  shall,  In  part,  take  the  place  long  left  Taouit  by  the  Quar- 
terfy  Rtgialer,  (which  was  made  so  invalaable  by  the  labors  of  .the  late  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards), 
bot  with  a  strictly—though  not  bigotedly— denominational  aspect.  *  Each  number  will  con- 
tain an  dtgasU  enffraw^  of  some  distinguished  CoDgregationalist,  living  or  dead,  with  an 
aecurate  and  ftill  biographical  sketch ;  some  essay  upon  the  distlDctive  principles  of  Congre- 
gatlonaliBm,  and  some  original  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  denomination,  with  other 
matter  of  ralne  to  its  members.  Special  attention  will  be  giren  to  the  department  of  etaUdkty 
and  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  furnish,  from  year  to  year,  an  exact  estimate  of  the  actual 
condition  of  Evangelical  Coogregationaliem  in  this  country  and  i^  Europe.  {lach  number  wLI 
contain  full  quarterly  Utte  of  all  newly-formed  Congregational  churches,  and  of  the  ordinations, 
installations,  dismissions,  marriages  &c.,  Ac,  of  all  Congregational  ministers.  It  is  intended 
also  to  give,  quarterly,  brief,  yet  accurate  Uogrt^hkal  akd^et  of  all  clergymen,  clergymen's 
wives,  and  prominent  laymen  of  the  denomination,  who  have  been  removed  by  death  during 
the  quarter. 

No  •* Schools,"—"  New  "  or  **  Old  "—will  be  recognized  in  the  way  of  advocacy  or  refu- 
tation in  its  pages,  and  nothing  will  be  knowingly  admitted  that  can  be  reeonably  distasteful 
to  any  Congregationalist  in  good  and  regular  standing. 

^  It  will  contain  condensed  reports  of  all  meeting  of  the  Cbn^reyaHonal  Library  Ateodaiion, 
with  notices  of  its  library,  ooGasiadal  extracts  from  the  valuable  MSS.,  old  books,  ftc.,  Ac., 
&c.,  in  its  possession. 

In  short,  the  Editors  and  Proprietors  of  the  CONGREGATONAL  QUARTERLT  mean  to 
spars  neither  pains  nor  expense,  in  the  endeavor  to  make  it  an  mdiapenmtbU  yearly  neoettUy  to 
every  Congregational  pytor,  or  to  every  deacon,  or  other  intelligent  laymen  of  the  denomi- 
nation in  the  land,  while  they  hope  to  make  it  worth  much  more  than  its  cost  to  thinking 
men  of  all  denominations.  They  accordingly  offer  it  at  a  price  within  the  means  of  all,  and 
confidently  rely  upon  a  support  so  generous  as  to  justify  their  course. 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  QUARTERLY  will  be  published  for  the  proprietors,  at  the 
Congregational  Building,  in  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  on  the  first  of  January,  April,  July  and 
October,  in  numbers  of  from  80  to  120  pages  (as  the  patronage  received  may  warrant)  in  the 
sise  and  general  style  of  the  AUaniie  Monthly,  at 

One  Dollar  a  Year»  in  Advance. 


•  • 


JVb  names  wtU  be  entered  i^pOn  the  eubaeription  Ikt,  tmlest  tluy  are  aoc(Xi^pamed  wUh  the  money  m 
tmrenifimdi,  or  that  ammnA  m  podage  eUtmpe. 

Snbscriptfons  will  be  now  received  by  Rev.  J.  S.  CLARK,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Library  Association,  at  the  **  Congregational  Building,"  Chauncy  Street,  or  C.  M. 
Saxton,  25  Park  Bow,  New  York. 
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Improved  Portable  Gas  Apparatus. 


C.  R.  WOODWORTH, 

m  Kow  onntisG  ro&  sali, 

A  most  completOi  cheapi  staple,  and  efficient  Gas  Machinei 

ADAPTED  IN  ALL  Bi;SP£CTS 

To  the  wants  of  Private  Dwellings,  Public  and  Private  Schools,  Churches, 
Colleges,  Factories,  Foundries,  Hotels,  Watering  Places,  &c.,  dec,  as  well 
as  Towns  and  Villages. 

Detail!  will  be  famished  by  applying  in  penon  or  by  letter  to  the  offlee  of  the  CompaDy, 
wherea 

HACmUfB   CAN  mm   IIBBN  Ilf  4»PSBATI01f» 

And  deacriptive  pamphlets  obtAined.  

G.  E.  WOODWOBTH, 

Ju.  '  N«.  i  Cedar  Mnet,  If ew  T^vk 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE  EASTERN  STATES. 


Hanging  Lamps,  or  Vases,  with  Chains. 


Just  received  from  Paris,  an  invoice  of  Hanging  Lamps,  or  Vases,  suitable 
for  growing  air  plants,  trailing  flowers,  etc. 

D.  LANBBETH  &  SON, 

SEED  AND  IMPLEMENT  WAREHOUSE, 

Nm.  91  Mid  93  Soatli  Sixth  Blre^^t^ 

Jan.  Between  Chaitnat  ud  Market  Street 


BULLARD'S  LOW  PRESSURE 

VENTILATING  STEAM  HEATERS, 

Suited  to  all  kinds  of  buildings,  cheap  and  simple  of  construction,  eco- 
nomical of  fuel,  safe  beyond  any  contingency^  and^  therefore,  the  only  Steam 
Heater  before  the  public  adapted  to  general  use,  can  be  seen  in  operation  at    ^t 

Boynton's  Warming  and  Ventilating  Establishment, 

385  CANAIi  STBBET,  GO  Fcot  Bast  of  Biwadwar. 


? 
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Liandreth's  Rural  Register  &  Almanac 

For  the  year  1859,  for  gj^atuitouB  distribution^ 

CoDftaiDB  a  montbly  Calender  for  the  Farm,  the  Vegetable  IGarden,  the  Flower  Garden,  the 
Oreen-hoiue,  &c. ;  to  which  is  added  a  complete  catalogue  of  Garden  Seeds,  with  full  direc- 
tions for  planting. 

Catalogues  of  Flower  Seeds,  with  directions  for  culture,  Catalogues  of  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments, Horticultural  Tools,  &c.,  also  furnished  gratis  upon  application. 


St 


D.;LA]n)BETH&SON, 

Seed  and  Agricultural  Warehousey 

If M.  91  muA  93  Smrth  Sixth  St.,  ]>1ftla. 


SEEDS  AT  WHOLESALE. 


By  reason  of  the  abundant  crops  generally  this  season,  we  are  prepared 
to  offer  unusual  inducements  to  purchasers  of  Seeds  in  large  quantities. 

Our  Annual  Trade  List  for  1859  is  just  published,  and  will  be  mailed  to 
applicants  enclosing  a  three  cent  stamp  ;  although  most  Seeds  are  plenti- 
ful, we  would  advise  our  customers  to  send  their  orders  early,  as  no  matter 
how  abundant,  the  Stock  of  some  of  the  Rarer  Varieties  generally  becomes 
exhausted  as  the  season  advances. 


.AFeh. 


J.  M.  THOBBTTRN  &  CO., 


1V«.  15  Jokn  Street,  .IVew  Verk. 


WIL  E.  PBDrCE  &  Co.,  FLTJSHINO,  N.  T., 

,  OFFER  THK  FOLLOWING 

TO  NURSERIBS.— stocks  of  all  kinds  for  ingrafting,  and  young  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees  of  tbe  smaller  Bizes,  at  low  rates. 

FBtirr  SEEDS  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREE  and  SHRUR  SEED,  including  Spmces,  Pines, 
Arbor  Vitae,  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  other  Evergreen  Trees. 

TO  PKUIT  OROWBHS.— Fruit  Trees  in  quantity  at  reduced  rates.     AH  the  small 
Fniita,BUch  as  RASPBERRIES,  GOOSEBERRIES.  CURRANTS,  BLACKBERRIES,  STRAW- 
^  BERRIES,  CRANBERRIES,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  finest  kinds  of  Rhubarb,  at  the  lowest  rates 
*  for  market  plantations. 

STANDARD  PEARS.— The  only  large  stock  of  Trees,  12  to  15  feet  in  height,  for  im- 
mediate bearing,  at  $2  to  $3  each 

FTRAMID  AND  DWARF  PEARS,  of  extra  size,  in  a  bearing  state,  at  $1  25  to  $1  50 
each. 

CHINESE  POTATO  OR  7AlM,  Preeminent  over  all  other  esculent  roots  for  its  azote 
and  Albumen. 

This  admliable  esevlent,  which  is  adopted  as  a  nutricions  and  grateful  appendage  to  tbe 
table  throughout  France,  is  becoming  rapidly  disseminated  throughout  our  own  country. 
Mr.  J.  O.  Sickles,  of  Columbia  coui^ty,  and  others  have  grown  crops  the  present  season  at  tbe 
rate  of  1500  bushels  to  tbe  acre,  and  onejplot  produced  roots,  averaging  about  6  pounds  each.  He 
remarks  that  *'Theperfscl  hardihood  and  adaptation  of  this  plant  to  our  soil  and  climate, 
with  its  abundant  product  and  delicate  farinaceous  flavor,  fully  equalling  our  best  common 
potato,  Is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  natural  prejudices  against  new  things." 

Price  of  Tubers,  $3  per  100,  $20  per  1000.  Small  roots  for  planting  $1  per  pound,  in  quan- 
tities not  less  tlum  5  pounds. 
Jsa.AFeK 
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f   HOT  WATER  HEATING  APPARATUS,    I 

j\     FOE  WARmRO  COSSERTiTOUBS,  GRBEIH0D8BS,  FORCING  FITS,  ORAPBRIBS,  kc       W 


A.  £.  Hrchikos  eontiDiies  to  loperin- 
tend  the  mantifactiiTe  and  erection  of  bis 
patent  Hot  Water  Apparatus  so  fkvorably 
known  during  the  past  15  years.    He  has 
now  made  recent  and  important  improve-' ;£\ 
ments  in  them,  making  them  the  most  per-      T 
feet,  economical,   and   durable   apparatus      | 
now  in  use.  ^. 

Below  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  now  his  apparatus  in 
use:— 


Messrs.  Ellwanokr  &  Barrt,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing  Nurseries,  near  New  Tork. 

Isaac  Buchanan,  Florist,  No.  7  West  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York. 

A.  Bridobman,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  878  Broadway,  New  Tork. 

Lbwib  Ellsworth  &  Co.,  Du  Page  County  Nurseries,  Napierville,  Hlinois. 

J.  FLunKO,Seedman  A;  Florist, Toronto,  C.W.  J.  T.  Barrett,  Castleton  Nursery,  Factory- 

John  Ellis,  Fox  Meadow  Gardens,  Hart's  ville,  Staten  Island. 

Corners.  Westchester  Co.  A.  G.  Howard,  Florist,  Utica.,  N.Y. 


E.  P.  Prenticb,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.Y. 

W.  H.  Dewitt,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.Y. 

John  Bard,  Esq.,  Barry  town,  N.Y. 

Matthew  Vassar,  Esq.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Wm.  Chorlton,  Esq.,  Staten  IsUind. 

R.  H.  Bbrdell,  Esq.,  Brooklyn. 

E.  HoTT,  Esq.,  Astoria,  L.I. 

C.  Butler,  Eiq..  No  12  Wall  St.,  N.Y. 

J.  L.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  No.  78  Broadway.N.Y. 

E.  Babtlbtt,  Esq.,  Tarfytown,  N.Y.  • 


A.   E. 

April,  12t. 


HITCHING8, 

250  Oanal  Straetylfew  TotIl 


D.  Lawrbncb,  Esq.,  Throg's  Neck,  N.Y. 
C.  I.  Stbdman,  Esq.,  Norwich,  Conn. 
W.  A.  Buckingham,  Esq.,  Norwich,  Conn. 
R.  H.  WiNSLOW,  Esq.,  Westport,  Conn. 
T.  RrcHARDSON,  Esq.,  Toronto,  C.W. 

C.  8.  GeowsBi,  Toronto,  C.W. 
Shepherd  Knafp,  Esq.,  New  York. 

A.  M.  Treadwbll,  Esq.,  Madison,  NJ. 

D.  Oltphant,  Esq.,  Morristown,  N.J. 
A.  G.  Howard,  Esq. ,  Utica,  N.Y. 

HITCHINQ8   Sl   KINO. 

BnfiUtty  It.  T. 


TREE    SEEDS. 


RED  OAK  ACORNS,  PITCH  PINE,  AND  POPLAR  LEAVED  BIRCH. 
SEEDS,  FOR  SALE  BY 

Daniel  Mahoney, 


Jui.* 


B«c»>  MalBe. 


MR.    J.    Q,   A..    T^rARRA.]Sr3 

OP  8AN  PRANCI8C0, 18  OUR  AGENT  FOR  CALIFORNIA. 


WANTED  tlie  baclc  Numbers  of  Horticulturist,  from  Julj,  1846,  to  January,  1854. 

Address  C.  M.  SAXTON,  Publubkr, 


U 


THE    VALLEY    FARMER, 


'  DETOTED  TO 

••       Western  Agricnlturei  Horticaltiire,  Stock  Raising,  &c. 

This  Jonraal  wm  esUblished  at  St.  Loa!g,  Mo.,  on  the  First  of  January,  1848,  and  wil 
enter  its  Eleventh  Tear  and  Volume  on  the  First  of  January,  1^9. 

It  is  edited  by  KoBMAir  J.  Coimax  and  H.  P.  Btrax,  and  jiablished  monthly  in  laige  OctaTo 
form,  each  namber  containing  Thirty-two  pages  of  matter^  exclusive  of  Advetisements.  It 
has  heoome  an  almoat  indispensable  companion  to  the  Western  Nurseryman,  Farmer,  Fruit 
Grower,  and  Stock  Kaiser. 

Persons  at  the  East,  who  think  of  removing  to  the  West,  or  who  desire  to  obtain  reliable 
informatioQ  of  the  AgricnltonU  Besonrces  of  the  West,  of  the  System  of  Farming  pursued,  of 
the  aimate.  Soil,  Stock,  Fruit,  &o.,  Ac.,  will  find  the  VaUey  Farmer  just  the  journal  they 
ffaoqid  patronise.  It  is  published  at  the  low  price  of  One  dollar  per  Year,  Money  may  be 
milled  at  the  risk  of  the  publisher. 

TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Vklleg  Farmer  is  one  of  the  best  medinms  afforded  to  Advertisers  in  the*  Great  West 
It  is  the  only  Agricultural  Journal  published  in  the  heart  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  hav- 
ing been  established  for  ten  years  past,  it  has  an  immense  circulation  in  the  States  of  Missouri, 
niinois.  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas.  Nurserymen,  Dealers  in  Seeds, 
igricultural  implements  and  Machines,  and  Manufacturers  of  Implements  and  Machines,  will 
flod  this  the  best  medium  for  Advertising  afforded. 

Specimen  Nnmbers  sent  free  to  all  applicants.    All  letters  to  be  addressed  to 

NORMAN  J.  GOLMAN, 

Publisher  of  the   Valley  Farmer^ 

At*  lioals,  ]II«. 

Rare  Tree  Seeds,  Virgilia  Artea,  &c. 

Packages  ofjtUa  beaotlful,  hardy,  and  rare  Tree,  containing  100  seeds,  will  be  mailed  free 
for  $1.00,  or  six  packages  for  $5.00.  This  Is  a  rare  opportunity  to  possess  this  fine  Native 
TVee,  as  it  seldocn  prodnoes  perfect  seeds.    Qood  seeds  grow  easily. . 

The  following  seeds  of  popular  IVees  can  still  be  supplied :— pr.  lb.,  Norway  Spruce,  1.50  ; 
Am.  Holly,  (one  year  in  rot  heap)  76  cts. ;  Silver  Fir,  1.50 ;  Pinus  liaricio,  3.00 ;  Scotch  Pine, 
2  00 ;  Sea  Une.  1.50 ;  Cembran  Pine,  8.00;  Austrian  Pine,  S.0() ;  Cbioeee  Arbor  Vits,  4.00; 
rmmpet  Vine,  3.00 ;  Laburnum,  2L00 ;  Honey  Locust,  (for  Hedging)  60  cents ;  (16.00  pr. 
bosh);  Ky.  Coffee,  1.00;  Althsoa,  2.00;  En.  I^rch,  2.00;  Osage  Orange.  1.25;  Ash-Leaved 
Mapje,  2.00;  BackthgriL  1.00;  Carolina  do.,  (hardy  and  scarce)  2,00;  Yellow  Locust,  1.00; 
MagDoHs  Tripetela,  2.(!i;  Am.  Elm,  1.50.    Also, 

PKUIT    SEEDS: 

Pear,  4.00  pr.  lb.;  Barberries,  1.00 pr.  lb.;  Cherry,  (Mazzard)  7.00  pr.  bush;  Apricot, 
50  eta  pr.  qt.,  aad  A  limited  stock  of  Peach  Stones.  All  the  above  seeds  are  of  this  geason's 
^rwth,  and  of  &esf  quaUiy;  and  so  preserved  as  to  germinate  next  spring. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN, 

Oermantown  Nurseries, 

Near  Pkiiadelpkia,  Pa. 

HOWARD  DANIELS,  ^T 

i      Arcliitect  and  Landscape  Oardeneri       Y 

ijl     It  937  BBOASWAT,  NEW  TOBK.  UU 

m:^:^ ^^m 
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€!orner  of  CUmtoH  Jx^enue  and  MOwx  Si.^  Mhany,  JT.  l^ 

The  Subecriberfi  being  the  most  extensive  mantifactiiren  of  DrainioK  Tiles  in  the  United 
States  have  on  hand,  in  large  or  amall  quantities  for  Land  Draining,  the  following  descrip- 
tions warranted  niperior  to  any  made  in  this  counUy,  hard  burned,  and  oveik  one  foot  in 
lengtti.    On  otders  for  5,000  or  more,  a  discount  wfll  be  made. 


2 

5; 


ist 


UOBSK-SHOK  TILE— PreCEfl.  SOLE  TIUI-PlKIBa 

inches  rise $12  per  1000.  2  inches  rise, |12  per  1000 

.«  ..15        •♦  3     *•       **    18       •* 

«i       .1     .  18        "  4     "       «•     40       " 

I.        CI    40        •*;  6     •*       "     60.      " 

«.     60        "  6     •*       **     80       •' 

•»     .'!.'!!.'.'!  76       "  .8     •*       ••     126       " 

Orders  respectfully  soUdted.    Catalogues  free. 

C.  A  W.  M'CAIKUIION, 

ALBANT,  IV.  T. 

GRIFFIK,  BROTHERS  &  Co.,  AgenUy 

••  C««Mlas4  Streoiy  New  T«rk. 

^^  FAITOUTE,  &  THOMPSON,  AgenU, 

Ifewnrk,  IV.  J** 


HARDY  NATIVE  EVERGREENS. 


JOHN  W.  ADAMS,  PORTLAND,  xMAINE, 

Having  increased.his  facilities  for  furnishing 

Evergreen  and  other  Forest  Trees, 

wUl  pack  promptly  and  faithfully,  and  ship  as  directed,  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  following  greatly  reduced  prices. 

ARBOR    VITi€.  ^^ 

sue.  Price  p«  100.  per  1000.  Slxe.  ^^'^^  l^l^^^i^ 

Under  1  foot  high,  '^l  66    $10  00   I   8  to  8  feet  high,  •?JS    •2S 

1  toS  feethigh,  «  00      la  00   I   a  to  4  feet  high,  *  »      »  «> 

If  ordered  early,  the  above  can  be  supplied  in  large  quantities.    ^Unts  from  the  woods 
(not  bushy)  furnished  to  dealers  at  low  rates. 
Prices  of  transplanted  Arbor  Vlte«nd  Hemlock  on  application. 

Balsam  Fir,  Black  Spruce,  White  Spruce,  White  Pine,  Hemlock,  larch. 

81se.  Price  per  100.  per  1000.    I  81xe.  ^^  P®'J^  P®U?5k 

Under  I  toit  high,  $  J  00     $1«  00   M  to  2  feet  high,  $«  00     $20  00 

8UQAR    MAPLE8. 

Size.  Price  per  1000. 1        Size.  Price  per  1000. 1        Btae.  WceP«£i??!i 

Under  a  feet  high,  $15  00  |  2  to  4  feet  high,  $26  00  |  4tobfeet]ilgh,  $3100 

Enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  boxes,  crates,  mats,  moss,  &c.,  should  be  added  in  relnlttances. 

Steamers  to  New  York  direct,  twice  a  weelt.    Steamers  to  Boston  every  night,  excepiing 

Saturday  and  Sunday.    Hience  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  once  a  week.  T 

The  trees  named  irt)ove  ase  not  grown  in  the  Narsery,  but  are  taken  up  with  great  care  ^  • 

from  the  open  pastures,  and— excepting  the  Larch— from  highjand.    The  Evergrecp  are  •'.'.• 

packed  and  forwarded  with  as  much  sod  as  will  adhere  to  iboir "roots,  (oniesff  otherwise  re-  ;  / 

quested)  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  digging.    An  experienced  workman  attends  the  packing.  ^  jt 

The  terms  of  payment  mu$t  mvanaU^  be  Ctuh  with  the  order,  oz  satisfactory  Note  or  Draft  a  L  l 
payable  at  some  Eastern  or  New  York  City  Bank.    Full  particulars  on  application. 
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GROVEB  &  BAKER'S 


OKLBBR ATXD 


® 


4  0o  I3r-oad\v;iy,  Ne\\'-Yoi-k. 

13  Summer  Street,  Boston. 
730   Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
137    Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
53  ^Weat  Fourth  Street,  Cinoixmati. 

fy  Ai/z^uri^s  in  all  the  principal  etlU*  aud  tiUngcH 

in  Vu  United  State*. 

A  KEW  8TTLE-FBICE,  950. 

TiiBhe  Marhioes  tew  from  two  spooli,  and  form  a  seam 

of  anequA  l<r<l  alrength,  beauty,  and  elasticity,  which  will 

WOT  rl|N  even  Jf  every  foorth  Btltcli  be  cut.    They  are  un- 

Viestionably  thm  beat  In  the  market  for  family  uae. 

^r^  SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


SINGERS 


OPINIONS   OF    THE   PRESS 


Grorer  k  fiaker'a  is  the  best.— ^w»«r.  AgrievlUtrUt. 

To  all  of  which  the  Tribune  says,  Ataen.^Tribune. 

It  \a  all  that  it  claims  to  he.— Independent. 

l\.JinUht9  its  own  work— others  do  not.— /fame  Jour. 

We  give  it  the  preference.— ^m^r^n  JSaptitt. 

It  needs  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.— /'A/vn^.  Jour. 

Adapted  for  woolens,  linen,  or  cotton.— j4/n«r.  Afonthly. 

We  like  Grover  k  Baker's  best.— Aadf<«'  Wreath, 

"  Which  is  the  best!"    Grover  ft  Baker's.— ZW^pofcA. 

Superior  to  all  others.— Ifercury. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  It.—Btprees. 

It  requires  no  re-spooling.— JPran^e^iti^. 

For  family  use  they  are  unrivalled.- i><it/y  Xeu^. 

They  sew  a  seam  that  will  not  rip.—  Caiirier. 

It  performs  nobly  and  expeditiously.— i^ayrmi'n^r 

Remarkable  for  firmness  of  te&m.—Oatette. 

Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  family  sewing.— ^&«err«r. 

Best  adapted  for  family  use,— Day  Book, 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  It.— ChronieJe, 

It  sew.-*  strongly,  and  does  not  rip.— Li/e  lUinArated. 

The  prince  of  inventions.— Pro*.  Churchman. 

It  is  woman's  best  friend.—  Weel'li/  New*. 

We  give  our  preference  to  Grorer  ft  Baker's.— .''f^fi/fWiX 

The  most  blessed  invention.— J/otA«r'«  Magazine. 

It  makes  pleasure  of  \o\\.—Bvf^ing  Po»t. 

The  favorite  for  family  use.— Brooklyn  Star, 

We  highly  appreciate  their  r%\ue.—A$nerican  3fis9, 

It  sews  a  seam  that  will  not  rip.-  Wojih,  Union, 

Cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.— TV^n.  Baptint. 

Grover  ft  Baker's  Is  ihe  hc9t.—//untingdon  Journal. 

The  best  in  u9e.—IHtiUon  Journal. 

Not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.—  WeiitcheMter  Jeff. 

The  most  convenient  in  u»<^— Chicago  A'eios  Letter. 

The  cheapest  and  hegt—Kantoti  niiig. 

The  most  succesfiful  \nrenl\on.— Bingham  ton  Itep. 

Is  easily  managed  and  understood.— J^or^  PUiim  L'fg 

Grover  ft  Baker's  is  the  bcBt.—OoHften  Democrat 

Has  given  entire  !«ali8factlon.-cl*/«A-i«  fJxfiminer. 

Grover  ft  Baker's  b  easily  managed.— /Vii**.  Tirne^ 

Purchase  a  Grover  ft  linker.— BlnUra  Gaartte. 

Will  do  most  beautiful  nowing.— A Uentotcn  Dem. 

It  will  not  get  out  of  order.— .4 »*6um  American 

Commend  us  to  Grover  ft  Baker's.— ^y>rtVi(7;f4«^  K.mp 

It  is  a  deed  of  emauolputioo  to  "ttoraAn.-Ellzahelh  Ji>ur 

WL'l  do  better  sewing  then  by  huu^X.—Gemeva  Courifr 

Win  do  all  the  sewing  of  a  family .—C'#m'«(7o  Palladium, 


Sewing  Machines. 


PRICE 


FIFTY 


DOLLARS 


SINGER'S 


Sewing  Machines. 


I'RICE 


FIFTY 


DOLLAR  S 


Having  completed  and  occupied  our  great  Fire-Proof  Manufactory— the  most  perfect 
machine  shop  in  the  world — we  have  sigaalized  the  event  by  producing  a  new  l^^A  MILY 
SEWTNG  MACHINE,  containing  the  latest  improvemeatd,  at  the  very  U«w  price  of  Fifty 

POL.T..ABS. 

This  great  reduction  will  leave  the  public  without  iadacement  or  excuse  for  buying  any 
^f  the  inferior  machines  which  infringe  our  patents.  Competition  will  henceforth  become  im 
fKMribte.     Ayery  large  redaction  has  been  made  in  the  price  of  all 

SnVQEB'S    STANDARD    IVIACIIINEei 

far  miinaracturing  ptirposes,  which  are  well  known  to  be  without  any  succesrtful  rival  in  the 
market.  Much  has  recently  besn  published  in  regard  to  the  various  stitches  made  by  sewing 
machines.  We  wiU  take  it  for  granted  ^hat  all  the  world  knows  the  fact,  that  Singer's  Ma- 
chines m^ke  the  best  stitch  ever  invented,  and  do  it  in  the  best  style. 

j(tfr  Send  for  a  copy  of  /.  M.  Smger  fy  Ch.'t  OazeUe,  which  contains  full  informintion  about 
price*,  Ki35<»,  etc.,  of  sewing  hiachines,  and  vriU  be  tuppUed  ^oHi. 

I.  M.  SINGER  &  CO. 


18»^.  Jan.  18W. 


498  BraadwBjr,  New  Y«rk. 


SEEDS  of  EVERGREEN,  &;c.,  TRESS^ 


Wc  arc  in  receipt  of  a  few  of  the  leading  sorts  of  Tree  Seeds  in  sdvABM 
of  our  annual  assortment,  embracing  nearly  300  sorts,  among  which  wo  osfl 
furnish  immediately: — 


BLACK  AUSTRIAN  PINE  SEED, 

SEA  SIDE  do. 

SCOTCH  FIR 

EUROPEAN  SILVER  FIR     *'     . 

LABURNUNM 

EUROPEAN  LARCH  "     . 

AMERICAN  ARBOR  VIT^    '' 

HONEY  LOCUST  '*     . 

YELLOW  LOCUST 

AMERICAN  ELM 

AILANTHUS 

PITCH  PINE  "     . 

BLACK  ASH 

VIRGILIA  LUTEA,  (very  scarce)  seed, 

ALSO, 


$3  00 
1  00 
1  50 

1  50 
75 

2  00 

3  00 
75 
75 

2  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 
Per  Oi. 
2  00 


FRESH  APPLE  SEED,  60  cents  per  quart ;  $10  per  bushel. 

FRESH  PEAR  SEED,  92  50  per  lb. 

APRICOT  PITS,  75  cents  per  lb. 

MAHALEB  CHERRY  PITS,   75  cents  per  quart. 

To  bo  successful  in  germinating  Pine,  Larch,  Fir,  and  most  Fruit  Seedfl^ 
it  is  deemed  important  to  sow  immediately  in  boxes,  in  layers  alternated  with 
sand  or  light  soil,  and  kept  in  a  cool  cellar  during  the  winter,  protected 
from  rats  and  inioo,  aii<l  trans-ferred  to  the  open  ground  in  spring. 

J.  M.  THOBBXTRN  &  Co. 

SEED   WAREHOUSE,    '  IJ^ 

Jan,  13  J«hB  Slrcei,  New  V«rk. 
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AGES   OF  TREES. 


CONDENSED  FROM  AN  ARTICLE  BT.  PROFESSOR  ASA  GRAY. 


y^^m<^ 


JHE  celebrated  Sycamore-maple,  AcerPseu- 
do-Platanus^  stands  near  the  entrance  of 
the  village  of  Trons,  in  the  Orisons,  the 
cradle  of  liberty  in  the  Rhoetian  Alps  ; 
under  the  once  spreading  branches  of 
this  now  hollow  and  cloven  trunk,  the 
Gray  League  was  solemnly  ratified  in 
1424.  Upon  the  supposition  that  it  was 
only  a  century  old  when  the  meeting  to 
which  its  celebrity  is  owing,  took  place, — 
and  a  younger  tree  would  hardly  be 
selected  for  the  purpose, — it  has  now  at- 
tained the  age  of  533  years.  It  can 
scarcely  be  younger,  it  may  be  much 
older  than  this.  In  some  of  the  earlier 
accounts,  this  tree  is  said  to  be  a  Linden; 
they  were  better  patriots  than  botanists 
in  those  days,  for  the  investigations  of 
Colonel  Bontemps  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  tree. 

The  Linden  in  the  y  town  of  Friburg, 
which  was  planted  in  1476  to  commemorate  the  bloody  battle  of  Mor^t, 
though  now  beginning  to  decay,  has  already  proved  a  more  durable  memo- 
rial than  the  famous  ossuary  of  the  battle  field, 

"  Where  Burgundy  bequeathed  bis  tombless  host 
A  boDy  henp  throofirb  ages  to  remain, 
Themselves  their  monument  ;-^'* 

and  may  even  outlast  the  obelisk  recently  erected  upon  its  site.  The  age 
of  this  tree  and  the  girth  of  its  trunk  being  well  known, — having  attained 
the  circumference  of  fourteen  English  feet  in  364  years, — it  has  been 
employed  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  in  computing  the  age  of  larger  and 
more  venerable  trunks  of  the  same  species.  Such  a  tree  is  still  standing 
near  the  town  of  Mor^t  in  full  vigor,  although  portions  of  its  bark  are 
known  to  have  been  stripped  off"  about  the  time  of  the  battle  in  1416,  when 
it  was  already  a  noted  tree.  At  four  feet  above  the  ground  the  trunk  has  a 
circamference  of  thirty-eight  English  feet,  and  consequently  a  diameter  of 
about  twelve  feet ;  supposing  it  to  have  grown  a  little  more  rapidly  than  the 
Friburg  Linden,  which  may  be  deemed  a  safe  estimate  when  we  recollect 
that  old  trees  grow  much  more  slowly  than  younger  ones, — supposing  it  to 
have  increased  in  diameter  at  the  average  rate  of  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  a 
year,  it  must  have  been  864  years  old  at  the  time  the  measurement  was 
made  in  183L  It  is  not  probable  that  this  estimate  materially  exaggerates 
'  jir  the  age  of  the  tree,  even  supposing  the  Linden  at  Friburg  to  have  grown  at 
^Jcss  than  the  average  rate  of  the  species.     It  is  nearly  corroborated,  indeed, 
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by  the  more  celebrated  Linden  at  Neustadt  on  the  Kocber,  in  Wnrtemburg, 
whose  age  rests  wholly  on  historic  evidence.  Evelyn,  it  will  be  remembered, 
mentions  it,  and  Trembly  visited  it  in  1831,  at  the  instance  of  the  illustrious 
De  Candolle.  It  was  already  remarkable  early  in  the  13th  century,  for 
documents  prove  that  the  village  of  Helmbundt  having  been  destroyed  in 
1226,  was  rebuilt  three  years  afterwards,  at  some  distance  from  its  former 
site,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  tree,  and  took  the  name  of  Neustadt  an  der  grotsen 
Linden,  An  old  poem  of  1408  informs  us  that  ^^  before  the  gate  rises  a 
Linden,  whose  branches  are  sustained  by  67  columns.''  The  number  of 
these  columns,  or  pillars  of  stone,  raised  to  support  the  heavy  and  widely 
spreading  branches,  one  of  which  extends  horizontally  for  more  than  a 
hundred  feet,  had  increased  to  82  when  the  tree  was  visited  by  Evelyn^  and 
to  106  when  examined  by  Trcmbley.  To  these  supports,  doobtlcss^  its 
preservation  is  chiefly  owing.  They  are  nearly  covered  with  inscriptions, 
of  which  the  most  ancient  in  Evelyn's  time  bore  the  date  of  1551,  bnt  the 
oldest  now  legible  is  dated  1558.  At  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground  the 
tree  is  35^  English  feet  in  circumference.  If,  therefore,  it  has  grown  at  the 
actual  rate  of  the  Friburg  Linden,  it  must  have  reached  its  thousandth  anni- 
versary ;  or  if  we  allow  a  sixth  of  an  inch  per  annum  its  age  would  be  a 
little  over  800  years  ;  surely,  a  moderate  estimate  for  a  tree  which  was 
called  the  Great  Linden  more  than  six  centuries  ago. 

The  famous  Chestnut  in  Sicily,  according  to  Brydone,  who  visited  it  in 
1770,  had  trunks,  for  it  had  then  the  appearance  of  five  distinct  trees, 
measuring  204  feet  in  cii'cumference  ;  but  later  and  more  trustworthy  ob- 
servers reduce  these  dimensions  to  185  feet.  A  hut  has  been  erected  in  the 
hollow  space,  with  an  oven,  in  which  the  inhabitants  dry  the  chestnuts,  and 
other  fruits,  using  at  times,  for  fuel,  pieces  cut  with  a  hatchet  from  the 
interior  of  the  tree.  The  separation  of  a  large  hollow  trunk  into  independ- 
ent portions,  appearing  like  the  remains  of  as  many  distinct  trees,  is  not  in 
itself  improbable,  but  it  is  probable  that  these  present  trunks  were  offshoots 
from  a  more  ancient  stem. 

Mount  iEtna  has  some  colossal  chestnuts  with  undoubtedly  single  trunks, 
three  of  which  recently  measured  are  found  to  have  a  circumference  respec- 
tively of  57,  64,  and  70  feet.    • 

But  the  Oak,  the  emblem  of  embodied  strength,  and  one  of  the  longest- 
lived,  as  it  is  the  slowest  growing  of  deciduous  forest  trees, 

^  Lord  of  the  wood,  the  long-siinriving  Oak," 

has  been  most  observed.  Among  the  oldest  specimens  now  extant  in  Eng- 
land are  to  be  enumerated  the  '^  Parliament  Oak,''  in  Clipstone  Park,  supposed 
to  be  the  oldest  Park  in  England  ;  this  tree  denves  its  name  from  a  Parlia- 
ment having  l>een  held  under  it  by  Edward  the  First,  in  1290  ;  the  "  Cow- 
thorpo  Oak"  in  Yorkshire,  the  trunk  of  which  measures  78  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence near  the  ground,  and  whose  age  is  estimated  as  nearly  ctBval  with  the 
Christian  era  ;  another  in  Northamptonshire,  the  Salcey  Forest  Oak,  is  per- 
haps of  equal  antiquity.  A  tree  at  Bordza,  felled  some  forty  years  ago,  was 
proved  by  its  annual  layers  to  have  been  about  1000  years  old  ;  this  was  a 
goodly  oak,  but  it  shrinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  one  in 
the  south  of  France,  which,  according  to  an  account  in  Professor  Lindley's 
Gardener's  Chronicle,  whose  trunk  has  a  circumference  from  85  to  94  feet ; 
at  the  height  of  a  man,  from  60  to  67  feet.     The  diameter  of  the  whole  head 
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from  40  to  43  yards  ;  the  height  of  the  trunk  8  yards  ;  the  general  height 
of  the  tree  22  yards.  Upon  a  plate  of  wood  taken  from  the  trunk  about  the 
height  of  the  door  of  the  room  hollowed  into  it,  200  annual  rings  have 
been  counted,  whence  it  results,  in  taking  a  horizontal  radius  from  the 
exterior  circumference  to  the  centre  of  the  oak,  that  there  must  have  been 
from  1,800  to  2,000  of  these  rings  ;  which  makes  its  age  nearly  2000  years. 
Rich  altliough  North  America  is,  above  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  in 
diOerent  species  of  oak,  it  would  not  be  difiScult  to  explain  why  we  cannot 
boast  such  venerable  trees, 

"  WhoM  boughs  are  mossed  Mrith  age. 
And  high  tops  bald  with  dry  antiquity." 

It  is  chiefly  that  in  clearing  away  the  forest  which  so  recently  covered 
the  soil,  "men  were  famous  according  as  they  had  lifted  up  axes  upon  the 
thick  trees."  The  close,  stifling  growth  of  our  primeval  forests,  like  the 
democratic  institutions  which  they  seem  to  foreshadow,  although  favorable 
to  mediocrity,  forbids  preeminence.  *'  A  chilly,  cheerless,*  everlasting  shade," 
prevents  the  fullest  individual  development ;  and  even  if  the  woodman's 
axe  had  spared  the  older  trees,  their  high-drawn  trunks,  no  longer  shielded 
by  the  dense  ray  of  their  brethren,  were  sure  to  be  overthrown  by  the 
winds.  Had  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  been  tillers  of  the  ground,  our 
White  Oaks  had  long  since  spread  their  broad  arms,  and  emulated  their 
more  renowned  brethren  in  the  Parks  of  England.  The  "Wadsworth 
Oak"  may  claim  a  higher  antiquity,  and  the  '*  Charter  Oak  "  of  Hartford  was 
probably  only  a  sapling  at  the  first  settlement  of  our  country.  Bartram 
measured  a  Live  Oak  from  12  to  18  feet  in  girth,  and  mentions  "  some  of  18 
or  20,  each  limb  forming  a  gentle  curve  from  its  base  to  its  extremity.  I 
have  stepped"  he  says,  "  above  50  paces,  on  a  straight  line,  from  the  trunk 
of  one  to  the  extremity  of  the  limbs." 

Michanx  mentions  a  tree  felled  near  Charleston,  whose  trunk  was  24  feet 
in  circumference.  The  Olive  grows  more  slowly  than  the  Oak  ;  one  men- 
tioned by  De  Gandolle  had  a  trunk  24  feet  in  girth,  and  was  believed  to  be 
700  years  old  ;  another  1000  years.  Upon  the  Mount  of  Olives  there  is  said 
to  be  still  living  eight  venerable  specimens  of  the  Olive,  which  may  have 
been  in  existence,  as  tradition  asserts,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  passion. 
A  Cypress  tree  at  Somna,  in  Lombardy,  figured  by  Loudon^  according  to 
tradition  was  planted  in  the  year  of  our  Saviour's  births  Even  Napoleon 
dr^viated  from  a  direct  line  to  avoid  injuring  it,  whed  laying  down  the  plan 
of  the  threat  road  over  the  Simplon.  Its  trunk  was  20  feet  in  girth  in  1882. 
There  is  an  ancient  chronicle  at  Milan  which  proves  this  tree  to  have  been 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar  I 

When  Prince  de  Joinville  visited  Mount  Lebanon  in  1836,  one  of  his 
officers  stated  that  all  but  one  of  the  sixteen  old  Cedars  mentioned  by 
Manndrell  are  still  alive,  although  in  a  decaying  state  ;  and  that  one  of  the 
healthiest,  but  perhaps  the  smallest  trunks,  measured  36  English  feet  in 
circamference,  but  he  does  not  say  at  wliat  height.  Do  CandoUe  deems  the 
trees  t*i  have  been  nearly  900^  years  old.  This  estimate  may  fall  considera- 
bly below  the  truth,  but  our  present  knowledge  will  not  warrant  the  assump- 
tion of  a  higher  one.  Doubtless  this  remarkable  forest  has  existed  from 
prime var  times,  while  the  oldest  individuals,  from  age  to  age,  have  decayed 
and  disappeared. 
Of  the  yews  at  Fountains  Abbey,  1200  years  seems  a  fair  estimate  of 
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their  age  ;  that  at  Dryburgh  600  years  ;  the  "Darley  Yew"  1350  years  ;  one  , 
in  Dorsetshire  1600  years  ;    and  one  long   since  disappeared,  if   the  rule 
applied  to  the  growth  of  this  tree  holds  good,  which  was  2,540  years  old  at  , 
tbe  time  of  its  death.     The  trunk  of  the  "  Fortingal  Yew"  in  Scotland  was  52 
feet  in  circumference  in  1769,  and  still  survives  ;  in  all  probability  it  was  a 
flourishing  tree  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 

The.  Lambert  Pine  of  California  attains  a  great  age  ;  we  have  calculated 
one  mentioned  by  Douglass  at  1,100  years.  The  great  Cypress  of  Mexico 
at  Atlisco,  has  a  girth  of  76  English  feet.  But  this  is  greatly  surpassed  by 
one,  the  measurement  of  which  is  mentioned  by  Humboldt,  118  English  feet 
in  circumference.  This  tree  has  excited  much  interest ;  our  Minister,  Mr. 
Poinsett,  was  requested  by  the  American  Philosophical  Society  to  give  fur- 
ther particulars.  He  transmitted  a  communication  from  Mr.  Exter,  an  Eng- 
lish traveler  who  had  carefully  examined  the  tree  in  question,  who  gives 
the  circumference  of  the  trunk  as  122  English  feet.  This  has  been  substan- 
tially confirmed  since,  and  others  are  mentioned  of  equal  size. 

The  *'  Cypress  of  Montezuma"  may  have  existed  for  twenty-seven  centuries, 
but  2000  years  is  quite  within  bounds.  De  Candolle  the  younger,  infers  that 
the  great  Cypress  of  Santa  Maria  del  Tule,  if  really  the  growth  of  a  single 
trunk,  is  from  5000  to  6000  years  old  ;  the  lowest  estimate  is  about  4050 
years  ;  and  here,  without  following  Dr.  Gray,  or  touching  upon  the  more 
recent  discoveries  of  the  Washingtonia  in  California,  we  close  our  condens-* 
cd  account,  only  adding  that  the  Baobabs  of  Senegambia  arc  esteemed  to 
be  6000  or  6000  years  old.  Its  roots  have  been  traced  to  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  100  feet  without  reaching  their  extremity  ;  and  these  trees,  it  has 
been  conjectured,  ma}'  have  been  in  existence  several  thousand  years,  or 
nearly  from  the  period  of  the  universal  ?  deluge,  being  thus  the  most  ancient 
living  monuments  of  the  world  ;  compared  with  these  monumental  licinff 
trees  the  mouldering  relics  of  the  earliest  Egyptian  civilization  arc  but  struc- 
tures of  yesterday. 
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BY  A  FRACriCAL  PLANTER. 

It  is  often  objected  to  us  as  a  people,  that  we  are  too  forward  to  make 
haste.  We  have  little  credit  for  extreme  patience.  Whatever  we  have  to 
do,  must  be  done  at  once.  "  The  more  haste  the  less  speed/'  is  too  "old 
fogyish  for  a  modern  proverb.  It  might  do  in  the  days  of  stage  coaches, 
and  spinning  wheels,  but  tastes  mouldy  in  our  fastidious  mouths. 

Nor  are  we  much  to  be  blamed.  Life  is  short,  and  few  of  us  come  into 
the  world  with  silver  spoons  in  our  mouths,  as  it  is  said  of  more  favored 
beings  in  other  parts  of  the  earth.  If  there  is  any  enjoyment  to  be  had  by 
exchanging  the  wooden  spoon  for  one  of  genuine  argentine  charactor,  the 
sooner  it  is  bartered  away,  who  will  not  say  it  is  all  for  the  better  7 

There  is,  of  course,  such  a  thing  as  being  too  fast ;  of  acting  in  haste 
and  repenting  at  leisure  ;  but  the  spirit  which  seeks  to  annihilate  time  and 
space,  and  endeavors  to  compass  in  the  limit  of  three  score  and  ten  the 
enjoyments  of  the  fabulous  term  of  Methusalah,  is  undoubtedly  the  correct 
one,  says  Young  America. 
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Most  of  our  successfal  men  start  into  busincBS  life  comparatively  pen- 
niless. Few  achieve  an  independence  till  their  heads  get.  gray  ;  and, 
after  securing  a  home  in  some  suburb,  and  baking  in  the  sun  under  the 
Dincties  in  summer,  and  being  frozen  almost  dry  by  the  cutting  winds  of 
oar  arctic  winters,  who  can  wonder  that  such  immense  sums  are  annually 
wasted  on  "  big  trees"  in  the  vicinity  of  all  large  cities  ?  I  have  known 
as  much  as  $100  to  be  spent  on  the  removal  of  a  single  large  tree.  In  the 
bands  of  a  skillfitl  gardener  such  grand  operations  may,  and  often  do,  suc- 
ceed well  ;  but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  miserable  and  expensive  faiUires. 
But  can  nothing  be  done  to  cheer  our  declining  years  with  the  shade  aud 
shelter  oar  bodily  wants  petition  for  ?  Will  not  the  Landscape  gardener^s 
art  lower  its  dignit}'  a  little,  an'd  in  the  name  of  old  age,  bend  a  little  to  its 
utilitarian  spirit?  We  can  en  joy  an  Italian  landscape,  in  a  splendid  pic- 
ture—feast  the  eye  on  the  delicacies  of  light  and  shade  in  some  Swiss 
mountain  ;  or  pit}'  the  poor  "  Laplanders  of  the  North,"  while  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  a  winter  in  the  Antilles.  But  our  heat,  and  our  cold  I  Can 
we  enjoy  the  sight  of  an  iceberg  while  roasting,  and  not  be  allowed  to 
come  within  the  influence  of  the  frigid  luxury  ?  or  freezing,  feel  any  pleas- 
ure in  the  sight  of  a  distant  fire  we  may  not  approach  ?  Then,  gentlemen, 
shade  us — shelter  and  shade  us — ^you  may  then  give  us  Chatsworth,  or 
Versailles,  or  anything  you  please,  superior  to  any  of  them  all. 

A  little  more  attention  to  fa^t  growing  trees — and  no  lofty  position  of 
high  art  need  be  encroached  on  either — will  do  wonders  for  us. 

Most  fast  growing  trees  have  few  or  no  other  recommendations,  and  many 
have  objectionable  points.  No  one  would  be  willing  to  exchange  an  Oak 
for  an  Abele,  or  a  Horse  Chestnut  for  an  Ailanthus.  Yet  both  these  much 
abused  trees  are,  like  some  people,  very  well  in  their  proper  places.  Most 
beautiful  trees  are  slow  growers,  and  are  undoubtedly,  as  wo  are  told, 
worth  waiting  for  ;  but  while  they  are  coming  on,  why  not  fill- in  between 
with  any  kind  of  quick  growing  trees  ;  and,  where  shade  and  shelter  is  of 
paramount  importance,  if  they  are  not  thickly  planted  among  slower  growing 
kinds,  they  ought  rather  to  constitute  the  entire  planting,  than  to  be  absent 
altogether. 

The  AbeU  or  Silver  Poplar^  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  fast  growing 
trees.  It  is  not  a  desirable  tree  for  a  lawn,  because  of  the  innumerable 
suckers  it  throws  up  through  the  grass  after  it  has  reached  ten  or  fifteen 
years  of  age  ;  but  for  a  street  tree,  where  suckeriiig  ca.n  do  little  or  no 
harm,  there  are  few  trees  better  adapted.  It  will  grow  well  in  any  soil  but 
a  poor  one, — in  which  indeed  no  street  tree  should  be  planted, — or  in  any 
situation  wet  or  dry  ;  though,'a8  with  all  poplars,  the  former  is  preferred. 
Slower  growing  trees,  as  Norway  Maples,  American  Lindens,  and  the 
various  Oaks  might  be  alternated  with  them,  and  the  Poplars  after  some 
few  years  taken  away  ;  immediate  shade  would  then  be  gained,  while 
eventually  to  shade  would  be  added  beautiful  forms  and  interesting 
Colors. 

All  the  Poplars  are  desirable  for  forming  immediate  shade  or  shelter.  Ilic 
gray  Poplar,  {P.  Canescens,)  however,  enjo3's  with  the  Abele  the  reputation 
(»f  suckering  up  too  freely  after  its  few  first  years  of  vigorous  growth  are 
<iver,  to  be  flrusted  long  on  the  lawn.  For  use  there,  to  mix  with  other  trees 
till  they  grow,  or  to  make  rapid  screens,  nothing  is  superior  to  the  Virgin- 
or  Swiss  Poplar,  (P.  Monilifera,)  commonly  known  in  our  nurseries  as 


the  "Cottonwood,"  and  "P.  AnfftdcUaJ^*     It  has  one  fault,  however,  that  it 
grows  too  erect,  approaching  the  Lombardy  in  that  respect.    This  may, 
however,  be  Somewhat  remedied  by  shortening  the  top  shoots  while  they    I ' 
are  growing,  which  throws  more  force  into  the  lowermost  ones.     I  have  a     ' 
specimen  so  treated,  with  a  head  as  round  as  a  Linden.    The  true  P.  An- 
guUita,  or  Carol ini an  Cottonwood,  is  naturally  a  more  spreading  headed 
tree,  and  nearly  as  fast  in  growth.     I  do  not  think' it  is  in  any  of  our  nur-   ' ; 
series  however,  so  that  the  readers  of  this  paper  will  not  be  able  to  avail     ' 
themselves  of  any  advantages  they  may  possess.     I  believe  the  figure  in 
Downing,  of  the  *'  Cottonwood,"  accurately  represents  this  species  when  full 
grown.     Neither  of  the  two  species  just  described  are  objectionable  in  the    ' , 
way  of  suckering.      The  Balsam  Poplar,  (P.  Balsamea^)  is  of  very  com- 
mon occurrence,  but  most  undeservedly  so.     It  is  a  very  bad  suckerer,  very     i 
liable  to  be  bored  "  all  over"  with  worms,  and  thus  is  very  short  lived. 

The  Aspen  section  are  not  bad  for  much  suckering,  and  they  have  pretty    1 1 
round  heads.     They  do  not  grow  quite  so  fast  as  the  Cottonwood,  but  are 
very  desirable  for  variety.    The  P.  Grandidentata,  or  large  American  Aspen, 
is  the  strongest  grower;  P.  TremtdOf  the  English,  the  next;  and  P,  Tretnu- 
loides  the  weakest,  though  a  very  pretty  grower,  I 

The  WiUotos  are  all  very  rapid  growing  trees,  and  the  common  weeping 
{Scdix  Bahylmiica)    and  the  ring-leaved  (S.  Bab.  annularis)  well  known. 
I  am  not  over-fond  of  weeping-willows,  but  must  admit  that  to  most  tastes 
they  are  very  pleasing.     Whatever  beauty,  however,  they  may  possess,  is     | 
certainly  inside  of  the  first  fifteen  years  of  their  existence,  and  they  may  be 
spared  without  regret  afterwards.    The  White  Willow,  (Salix  alba)  and  the 
Sallow,  {S,  RusaeUiana)  also  grow  rapidly  to  a  good  size;  but  I  don't  like 
them — they  look  too  mar8h3' ;  and  two  years  of  the  "  chills  and  fevers  *'  in     ' 
such  a  spot  makes  my  teeth  feel  like  chattering  when  I  look  at  them.     I  can 
tolerate  the  S.  ViteUina,  for  its  handsome  golden  bark  in  the  winter  time. 
May  I  say  anything  in  favor  of  the  Ailanthusf    When  the  worms  have  des-     i 
troyed  all  the  Elms  and  European  Lindens,  the  borers  riddled  your  ashes 
and  locusts,  the  caterpillars  denuded  your  maples  and  willows  of  their  grate-     | 
ful  verdure,  and  the  smoke  and  chemical  gases  well  nigh  destroyed  the 
balance  in  your  crowded  cities,  you  may  be  glad  to  fall  back  on  one  you     [ 
have  contemned,  that  will  eficctually  defy  all  such  enemies. 

Of  permanent  trees,  the  most  rapid  growers  are  undoubtedly  the  Silver 
and  Sycamore  Maples,  the  Larch,  and  the  Paulownia  ;  and  amongst  ever- 
green trees,  the  Norway  Spruce  and  AVhite  and  Austrian  Pines.     1  may  as 
well  remark  that  much  of  the  rapidity  of  growth  these  trees  will  exhibit,     I 
will  depend  ou  the  soil.     In  a  deep,  rich,  and  rather  damp  soil,  they  will    ,  | 
grow  much  faster  than  in  a  very  damp  or  poor  one. 

I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  pass  over  the  merits  of  the  English  Alder.     I  have    ,  i 
seen  this  frequently  grow  ten  feet  in  a  season,  and  besides,  the  green  glossy 
leaves  are  very  beautiful.  '  I 

•  It  li  nnt  surprmnf  thAt  oar  nurserymen  have  these  poplans  so  confused,  when  even  botanists  have  led  the 
wav.  It  Rnpears  ihMt  liefore  Michaoz  came  \o  ihis  country  he  ums  familiar  with  the  **  Virfrmian  Pof  Iir,"  as  ihe 
P.  MbniH/Bra  of  AiUm,  in  culiivatioi  tb*>r#.  H  ire  in  iis  native  place  it  had  a  dilF^rent  appearance ;  and.  soppoa-  .  I 
ing  It  MMiie  oUier  kind,  n;iine<l  it  P.  CanadenHs,  and  wondered  why  **his  father  and  himsdf,  and  Several  leanued 
boViai«i%  who,  like  llierr,  had  t  aversr^l  the  stales  in  every  direction/*  cou'd  not  find  it.  Popnlus  Canadensia, 
plate  95  -and  t\  Uoniiifcra,  plate  9f,  fig.  2--of  Michaux  (J-  Jiy  Smith's  edition),  belong  to  the  same  plant,  and 
the  cotton  wood  of  ihe  nurseries. 
rJtjfk  The  true  Po  u'us  Aniruinta  has  the  branches  angled,  as  well  as  the  **  Virginian  Cottonwood."  The  angled 
^wT)  branchef  of  ihi'  P.  Mimili/Stra  is  probably  the  reason  of  iu  having  been  wrongly  named  *'«ingulata  "  by  the 
^^jlH^ nurserymen.     T.  U. 
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[It  would  be  a  carious  qaestion  for  a  child  to  ask  "  Why  are  the  best 
trees,  like  the  best  people,  the  most  scarce  ?*'  It  would  be  best  answered 
by  the  the  observation  that  "soon  ripe — soon  rotten,"  prevails  throughout 
nature's  operations.  Time  is  necessary  to  dcvelope  those  qualities  that  are 
most  in  esteem  ;  vegetation  that  goes  on  slowly,  produces  hardness  and 
dnrability  ;  good  children  all  die  young,  was  the  argument  against  goodness, 
of  a  sad  young  dog  ;  and  few  enough,  indeed,  are  the  entirely  solid  charac- 
ters that  obtain  maturity,  or  make  the  mark  in  the  world  that  their  early 
growth  gave  promise  of.  Poor  soil,  winds,  and  insects  ;  blown  about  by 
faUe  aims  and  falser  doctrines,  the  number  of  us  humans  who  attain  solidity 
and  enduring  fame  is  fewer  than  the  trees  of  the  forest.  But  we  are  moral- 
izing, when  we  only  designed  to  commend  our  correspondent's  remarks,  and 
especially  that  portion  in  which  he  recommends  the  topping  of  the  Populus 
MonUifera  ;  the  practical  result  is  wonderfully  satisfactory.  The  objection 
in  practice  to  planting  trees  that  are  to  be  cut  down  hereafter  when  their 
neighbors  have  grown,  is  simply  that  people  rarely  or  never  do  it ;  they 
become  attached  to  their  bantlings,  and  "  hate  to  cut  down  a  tree."  Why, 
in  case  of  crowding,  it  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do.  It  may  be  dangerous 
to  take  an  axe  into  your  confidence,  but,  as  in  education  with  the  rod,  it 
is  possible  to  spare  the  axe  and  spoil  all  your  plantation  ;  use  it,  however, 
discreetly.    Ed.] 


-»» ^  •  —  *<- 
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I  This  valuable  seedling  of  Mr.  P.  Raabe,  Philadelphia,  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  the  ad-interim  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 
1853,  and  is  described  by  Dr.  Brinckle  as  :  "Bunch  medium,  berry  medium  : 
round,  green  faintly  tinged  with  salmon  when  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  flesh 
tender,  juicy,  flavor  rich,  sweet  and  delicious,  quality  best."  Period  of  ma- 
turity, September. 

To  the  above  description  we  have  nothing  to  add.  It  was  the  same  berry 
in  1858,  larger  in  size,  and  the  vine  more  vigorous  and  productive.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  such  a  valuable  acquisition  has  been  so  long  neglected; 
we  should  now  be  able  to  judge  its  hardiness  in  dififercnt  latitudes  and 
aspects. 

Mr.  P.  Raabe,  the  originator,  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  the  historical 
facts  relating  to  its  origin  ;  we  quote  his  lines  : 

**The  historical  part  of  our  Clara  is  a  hard  matter  to  make  out  as  we  do 
not  know  the  parents  of  that  vine.  It  is  a  chance  seedling  as  it  came  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  box  edging.  The  first  leaves  had  a  very  rough  appear- 
ance, and  several  times  I  had  a  notion  to  pull  it  out ;  but  fortunately  left 
it,  untouched,  out  of  real  neglect ;  and  when  it  became  more  firmly  estab- 
lished I  had  to  bend  it  down  and  let  it  come  up  more  on  the  inside  of  the 
edge,  as  the  branches  were  too  much  in  the  way.  The  first  few  berries 
made  their  appearance  in  1853.  Since  that  time  it  was  mostly  left  to 
itself,  and  it  made  a  rather  wild  growth  until  this  year,  when  it  turned  out 
in  its  full  strength." 

Nearly  the  same  story  as  with  all  the  best  grapes  ;  .a  feeble  growth  in 
.|t  starting  ;  a  few  berries  at  the  first  fruiting  ;  afterwards  vigor  and  fertility. 

\^  S«e  FronUspieee.* 


OBCHABD  HOUSE  PBODUCS. 


How  many  fine  seedlings  have  been  thus  neglected,  and  finally  destroyed, 
for  want  of  a  little  *'  patience." 

But  fortunately  we  have  the  Clara  as  a  precious  addition  to  our  still  short 
list  of  native  varieties  of  great  merit.  The  fruit  is  tested  and  stands  high 
indeed.  The  only  thing  to  be  tested  is  the  hardiness  of  the  vine  under 
unfavorable  circumstances  :  but  we  think  that,  if  steam  propagation  does 
not  weaken  the  offspring  of  the  parent,  they  will  prove  to  be  just  as 
vigorous,  and  well  fitted  to  the  climate  of  the  middle  states.  As  in  all  seed- 
lings from  foreign  grapes,  the  young  plants  will  require  more  care  and 
time  to  come  up  to  the  native  standards.  It  was  so  with  the  Delaware  and 
still  more  so  with  the  Rebecca.  The  ov\y  perfectly  h^Ltdy  and  most  vigorous 
grape  vines,  seem  to  belong  to  the  order  of  the  Fox  grapes.  The  more  the 
fruit  recedes  from  that  original  native  type,  the  more  care  and  attention  the 
vines  will  require;  but  that  can  be  no  objection  to  the  raising  and  propaga- 
tion 6f  luscious  grapes.  All  the  most  delicate  and  rich  fruits  are  subject  to 
the  same  law";  and  those  alone  will  reap  the  best  crops  and  the  finest  fruits, 
who  pay  the  proper  attention  to  their  cultivation. — L.  £.  Berckmans. 


ORCHARD  HOUSE  PRODUCE. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  produce  of  an  orchard  house  here  for  th^ 
last  four  years  : 

PEACHES. 

18^5    19311  1837    1858 

NoblfBW,  2  plants 19  32  29  38 

Seedling  NoblesBe.  2  phintB 43  33  25  34 

Grogee  Mignonne,  4  plaott 54  53  85  68 

Early  Admirable,  1  plant 42  11  32  7 

French  Miffnonne,  1  plant 24  18  29  23 

Bellcgarde,  2  planta 67  18  70  19 

Barrington,  2  planU 51  26  45  31 

Teton  de  Venus,  2  plants 4  12  14  12 

Chancellor,  2  plants 29  48  27  29 

Royal  George —  66  62 

Bellegarde 30  —  55  64 

Trained  on  back 

NECTARINES. 

Elnige,  1  plant —  6  15  9 

Violette  Hative,  3  plants 100  70  122  73 

Pitmaston  Orange,  3  plants 86  67  82  71 

Apricot,  5  plants 60  48  12  — 

599       442        708       529 

I  also  find  my  house  useful  for  many  other  little  matters,  such  as  winter- 
ing* Cauliflower  plants  in  pots,  Auriculas,  Roses,  &c.,  as  no  fi*ost  will  hurt 
them  if  kept  dry  like  the  fruit  trees.  Early  in  the  spring  when  the  trees 
are  put  in  their  places  the  spaces  between  are  filled  with  small  pots  (»f  early 
Peas  for  planting  out,  which  often  yield  a  dish  10  days  before  those  sown 
in  the  open  ground.  No  doubt  there  are  many  other  uses  to  which  such 
houses  may  be  applied,  and  which  every  lover  of  a  garden  will  be  always 
discovering.  The  house  is  21  feet  long  and  12  wide,  and  was  built  exactly 
as  Mr.  Rivers  directs  in  the  first  edition  of  his  book,  and  cost  dt25,  tree 
potSj  and  all  complete. — JTie  Gardener^  Bentworth  Ilall^  England. 


TBRBA  COTTA  ORXAMENTS. 
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TERRA  COTTA  ORNAMENTS. 

valued  lady  correspondent  called  our  attention 
iast  year  to  the  atelier  of  Ambroise  Tellier,  of 
1194  Broadway,  New  York,  as  a  most  deserving 
Italian  artist,  recently  settled  among  us,  and  pre- 
pared to  make  ornaments  in  Terra  Cotta,  for 
gardens,  lawns,  terraces,  or  balls  of  entrance,  in 
a  style  that  would  be  creditable  in  his  own  sunny 
land.  We  hope  our  notice  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  amateurs,  some  of  whom  may  have  bene- 
fited by  the  information. 

The  material  employed  is  perfejctly  adapted  to 
a  northern  climate,  being  as  dural)le  as  brick. 

Mr.  Tellier.  produces  very  good  statues,  and  we 
are  much  mistaken  if  his  plastic  material  and  his 
accurate  c^'c  will  not  enable  him  to  take  likenesses  in  excellent  style. 

At  the  time  we  mention,  Mr.  Tellier  favored  us  with  a  book  'of  drawings 
of  such  articles  as  he  desired  to  produce,  and  from  this  volume  the  follow- 
ing ornaments  were  selected  and  have  just  been  furnished  by  our  excellent 
wood  engraver : — 


NOTES  OF  NEW  AND  BARE  PLANTS. 


NOTES  OF  NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 

BT  DANIEL  BARKKR,  8PRINGFIBLD,  MASS. 

JPuchsia  Princess  Hoy al  {Yo\tch)',  this  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the 
white  corollee  fuchsias  ;  tabe  and  sepals,  scarlet ;  corolla,  white  ;  flower  of 
a  very  good  form,  reflexing  much  better  than  most  of  the  white  varieties  ; 
habit  of  plant  very  graceful,  and  an  abundant  bloomer. 

Sonerilla  Margaritacea,  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  va- 
riegated leaved  plants.  It  is  a  dwarf  growing  plant,  with  lanceolate  leaves 
of  a  beautiful  dark  green,  thickly  covered  with  pure  white  spots  ;  the  flow- 
ers, which  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  are  of  a  bright  rose  color,  upon 
crimson  colored  stems  which  rise  about  four  inches  from  the  foliage.  Intro- 
duced from  the*£ast  Indies. 

Canna  Warscewicksii,  A  sub-cvergeen  hothouse  herbaceous  plant,  from 
South  America.  This  is  the  finest  of  the  genus,  which  embraces  upwards  of 
thirty  kinds  ;  it  will  grow  and  flower  very  freely,  treated  as  a  summer  bed- 
ding plant,  placed  in  the  center  of  a  round  bed  surrounded  by  yellow  flower- 
ing calceolaria  ;  then  a  row  of  ageratum  celeaiinnm, pegged  down;  and 
lastly,  by  a  row  of  dwarf  variegated  geraniums, — form  a  beautiful  and  very 
attractive  bed. 

Milbergia  Liboniana.  A  very  handsome  bromeliaceous  plant,  producing 
a  spike  of  highly  colored  bracts,  with  flowers  of  a  scarlet  and  purple  color, 
which  are  very  ornamental ;  requires  the  temperature  of  the  hothouse. 

Strelitzia  Regina.  An  old  but  a  noble  ornament  of  the  hothouse,  with  a 
flower  resembling  a  bird's  head,  the  colors  of  which  are  a  bright  orange  and 
purple,  lasting  in  perfection  a  long  time.  This  is  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  our  hothouses. 

RusseUia  Juncea.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  of  weeping 
plants,  for  the  hot  or  greenhouse.  It  will  hang  down  from  three  to  six  feet 
below  the  pot,  which  should  be  placed  in  a  hanging  basket,  or  upon  a  ped- 
estal, for  which  it  is  best  adapted.  Its  bright  scarlet  flowers,  which  are  not 
unlike  the  trumpet  honeysuckle,  arc  produced  in  great  abundance  all  over 
the  stems,  and  when  in  flower,  placed  upon  a  pedestal,  with  its  stems  hang- 
ing down  like  a  weeping  willow,  is  a  most  beautiful  ornament. 

Achimenes  Meteor.  A  most  splendid  addition  to  this  most  beautiful  and 
useful  class  of  plants.  Color,  a  rich  crimson  scarlet,  with  petals  of  great 
substance.     It  is,  without  exception,  the  finest  achimena  ever  raised. 

The  best  of  the  present  achimeni  are  A.  Behmontia — a  very  fine  and  beau- 
tiful variety,  with  very  large  flowers  of  a  rich  deep  violet  plum  color,  with  a 
conspicuous  yellow  blotch  in  the  center  which  is  covered  over  with  crimson 
spots. 

A  Leighi.  A  very  free  blooming  variety,  of  excellent  habit.  Color,  light 
purple  ;  near  two  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  beautifully  sprinkled  with 
carmine  spots.  The  above  two  varieties  form  a  fine  contrast  with  the  beau- 
tiful snow-white  blossoms  of  A.  Margaretta  and  A.  Ambrose  Verschaffett ;  a 
very  fine  variety  ;  color  white,  picturesquely  marked  with  bright  violet  (one 
of  the  very  best.) 

A  Carl  Wolfarth.    Very  fine  purple  crimson  ;  a  very  beautiful  variety. 

A  Dr,  Hopf.     White,  with  a  beautiful  lilac  center. 


THE  PROFICIENT,  THE  AMATBUB,  AND  THE  PUBUC. 

A  Ednumd Bossieu,  Color  white,  beautifully  veined  with  lilac  ;  a  remark- 
ably free  bloomer,  and  fine  habit. 

A  JSHauard  Otto,    Bright  rose  ;  center  white,  with  lilac  veins  (very  fine.) 

A  liongiflora  Alba,  Large,  white,  with  lilac  veins  ;  an  old  but  a  very 
choice  variety.     No  collection  can  be  complete  without  it 

A  Longlflora  Major.     The  finest  blue  in  cultivation  ;  a  superb  variety. 

A  Margaretta.    Snow-white  blossoms  ;  the  finest  white  in  cultivation. 

A  Sir  Trehem  JTiomas,  A  magnificent  variety  ;  color  fine  ;  bright  crim- 
son flowers,  very  large. 

Amongst  summer  flowering  greenhouse  plants,  it  will  not  be  too  much  to 
say,  that  the  many  fine  varieties  of  achimenia  are  amongst  the  most  useful 
and  beautiful  cultivated.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more 
beautiful  than  a  collection  of  those  superb  flowers  when  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  At  no  very  remote  period  the  achimenia  coccinnea  was  the  on- 
ly one  cultivated,  but  owing  to  the  rapid  introduction  within  the  last  few 
years  of  new  and  improved  varieties,  of  almost  every  color,  they  are  now 
very  numerous  ;  and  many  of  them  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  well  worth 
all  the  care  which  may  be  bestowed  upon  them.  As  summer  flowering  plants 
for  the  greenhouse,  they  are  invaluable  ;  their  flowers  when  once  developed 
continue  in  perfection  for  several  months. 

All  lovers  of  beautiful  flowers  must  admit,  that  under  even  ordinary  care 
the  achimenia  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  that  profuseness  of  flowering  which 
scarcely  belongs  to  any  other  genus  of  plants ;  and  to  this  can  be  added, 
bnlHancy  of  color  and  beautiful  foliage. 


THE  PROFICIENT,  TUE  AMATUER,  AND  THE  PUBLIC.^ 

BY  WM.  CREED,  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK. 

The  position  of  the  proficient  and  amateur,  may  be  said  to  be  correlative, 
and  each,  to  a  certain  extent,  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  other,  what- 
ever their  profession  or  calling  ;  and  thus  each  may  be  materially  benefited 
as  well  as  assisted  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  desires  and  aims  suited  to 
their  particular  spheres  of  action  ;  the  former  ripe  with  knowledge  and  justly 
anticipating,  though  not  always  securing  pecuniary  recompense  in  a  ratio 
equal  to  the  persevering  and  enterprising  efibrts  often  made  through  a  long 
scries  of  years,  by  investigation,  study  and  practice ;  while  the  latter  is 
apparently,  with  a  youthful  vigor  and  praiseworthy  zeal,  endeavoring  to 
attain  strength  and  manhood  more  for  gratification  than  emolument,  and 
often  with  a  generous  inclination  enters  the  ranks  with  a  determined  energy 
worthy  of  notice  and  imitation.  It  will  not  then,  from  this  inference,  be 
difficult  to  understand  the  position  of  either  the  proficient  or  amateur,  and 
the  public  being  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  both  ;  the  machinery  is  before 
QS,  and  whatever  results  may  be  anticipated  will  depend  upon  its  perfect 
working. 

It  n)ay  be  asked  by  some,  how  in  the  personal  absence  of  the  proficient, 
can  his  services  best  be  secured  in  the  case  of  horticulture  and  its  concom- 
itant branches  ?  The  answer  is,  through  the  press  ;  let  us  encourage  it,  be 
co-workers  one  with  another,  and  let  the  streams  of  knowledge,  gushing 
from  the  fountain  heads,  be  made  accessible  to  all.   We  now  come 


more  directly  to  the  point  we  wish  to  impress  upon  the  reader's  mind,  and 
that  is,  to  encourage  a  desire  in  public  estimation,  by  more  strenuous  efforts 
for  the  onward  march  of  horticulture,  &c.,  by  a  full  dissemination  of  its 
literature,  public  discussions,  meetings,  and  shows,  and  so  managed  as  to 
fix  an  interest  that  shall  not  flag,  thus  bringing  to  the  cause  many  thou- 
sands who  are  now  indifferent  to  its  importance  and  value  as  a  delightful 
study  ;  for  what  else  can  ensure  gratification  and  pleasure  so  diversified  and 
elevating  in  all  that  is  good  and  noble  during  our  leisure  hours,  and  which 
would  be  a  sure  step  to  eradicate  that  ennui  too  often  existing  in  portions 
of  the  community,  and  not  only  have  a  tendency  to  relieve  the  mind  from 
the.  burdens  of  every  day  life,  make  us  more  domesticated  and  less  liable 
to  give  way  to  assumed,  unsubstantial  pleasures,  so  eagerly  seized  to  "  drive 
dull  care  away." 

Proficients,  let  your  motto  be  to  encourage  the  amateur  ;  and  the  amateur 
to  interest  his  neighbors,  let  what  may  present  itself  to  the  discouragement 
of  either,  and  j'ou  will  be  public  benefactors. 

May  the  year  1859  be  signalized  by  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in 
the  tendency  to  promote  a  general  stud}'  of  Nature's  wondrous  works  in 
this  direction,  and  thus  help  to  make 

"Earth  an  Eden!" 


TRANSPORTATION    PROTECTOR. 

This  cut  of  a  valuable  invention  appeared  some  months  since  in  the 
American  Agriculturist,  and   has  been   furnished   by  our  request  by  Mr. 


Henry  B.  Osgood,  the  inventor.     At  the  suggestion  of  fruit  growers  Mr. 
Osgood  now  makes  them  in  any  quantities  that  may  be  desired.     Dr.  Ward  ^  "^ 


FACTS   IN  ORAPE   CULTURE. 

of  New  Jersey,  George  W.  Chapin  of  Providence,  T.  S.  Gold  of  West  Corn- 
wall, and  others,  have  employed  them  to  satisfaction.  Strawberries,  with  a 
few  leaves  over  them  and  the  covers  well  secured,  keep  their  bright  color 
better  than  when  sent  in  any  other  way.  All  who  have  employed  them,  we 
learil,  speaks  decidedly  in  their  favor.  Fur  carriage,  for  long  or  short  dis- 
tances, we  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  found  very  advantageous. 

Dkah  Sir  : — My  spring  frame  for  packages,  or  Transportation  Protector, 
for  which  letters  Patent  were^ranted  to  me  on  the  4th  of  November  last, 
is  designed  td  protect  fruits,  and  such  things  as  are  easily  broken,  or  dam- 
aged by  being  bruised,  during  the  process  of  transportation,  storing  and 
handling  ;  and  more  effectually  and  easily  than  can  be  done  by  the  ordinary' 
means.  In  Fig.  1,  of  the  drawings,  A  is  a  basket,  or  may  be  a  box,  or  any 
other  suitable  vessel  or  receptable  to  contain  the  articles  to  be  transported  ; 
B  is  the  protector  frame,  and  C  is  the  elastic  fastenings  by  means  of  which 
the  vessel  A  is  combined  with  the  frame  B,  so  that  in  whatever  position 
(when  secured  by  a  cover)  they  may  be  tumbled  upon  the  ground,  floor,  or 
vehicle  of  conveyance,  the  vessel  A,  with  its  contents,  is  supported  within 
the  protector  frame  ;  the  frame  B,  being  enough  larger  than  A  to  project 
on  all  sides,  so  as  to  receive  whatever  shock  or  jar  there  may  be  ;  and  the 
elastic  fastenings,  C,  prevent  the  shocks  or  jars^  being  transmitted  to  the 
vessel  A.  These  elastic  fastenings  may  be  rubber  bands,  or  of  any  other 
convenient  form,  or  material. 

The  form  which  I  suppose  will  be  most  convenient  is,  to  have  the  vessel 
A,  cubical,  or  nearly  so.  If  the  load  to  be  transported  is  very  easily  bruised, 
a8  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  the  like, — where  lower  ones  are  liable  to 
be  crushed  by  the  weight  of  those  above — they  should  be  put  in  shallow 
boxes,  which  are  made  to  fit  into  the  cubical  one,  and  which  will  hold  seve- 
ral of  them  ;  these  shallow  boxes  ma}'  be  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  quarts  each,  or  any 
other  convenient  size.  When  the  load  to  be  used  does  not  require  the  shal- 
low boxes,  the  protector  may  be  used  without  them.  For  bouquets,  and 
other  light  .articles,  I  propose  to  make  paper  boxes  with  bands  of  tape 
looped  at  suitable  places  ^o  receive  the  elastic  fastenings. 

WhitinsviUey  Worcester  Co.,  1856. 
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PACTS    IN    GRAPE    CULTURE. 

BY   JOHN    B.  KATON,  BUFFALO,  N,  Y. 

In  the  remarkable  scarcity  of  hardy  fruits  which  prevailed  the  past  sea- 
son, I  ,havc  found  the  culture  of  the  grape  under  glass  to  possess  unusual 
interest,  and  have  devoted  to  it  much  more  attention  than  I  have  heretofore 
done,  for  which  I  have  been  rewarded  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  by  a 
better  crop  of  fruit  than  my  vines  have  ever  before  produced. 

Having  never  been  an  adherent  of  the  "slaughter-house  system"  of  mak- 
ing borders,  mine  is  chiefly  composed  of  vegetable  mould,  with  a  moder- 
ate admixture  of  stable  manure,  bones  &c.  In  this  my  vines  make  fine 
wood — sufficiently  large,  round,  firm,  and  short-jointed. 

My  practice  is,  to  ventilate  freely  throughout  the  season,  (except,  of  course^ 
when  the  outside  temperature  is  too  low,)  and  in  this  respect  differfrom  fM^  » 
!,80ine  of  my  neighbors,  who  implicitly  follow  Chorlton's  directions  (which  y||^ 


TACTQ  JX  GRAPE  OULTUKE. 

doubtless  answer  perfectly  well  for  his  latitude,)  and  keep  their  grapes  up- 
on a  short  allowance  of  air  until  late  in  the  season.  The  consequence  is, 
that  their  vines  grow  late,  fail  to  mature  their  wood  perfectly,  and  are  in  no 
condition  to  withstand  the  intense  cold  to  which  they  are  occasionally  sub- 
jected. Indeed,  in  some  houses  the  vines  have  been  killed  to  the  ground. 
My  vines  ripen  their  wood  early,  and  are  apparently  not  injured  by  the  cold 
air  in  the  slightest  degree*  although  my  vinery  is  not  one  of  the  warmest, 
being  far  from  air  tight.  ♦ 

My  crop  of  last  year  suffered  much  injury  in  consequence  of  my  having 
been  prevented,  by  illness,  from  thinning  the  berries  at  the  proper  time.  Ma- 
ny of  them  necessarily  ripened  imperfectly,  and  failed  to  acquire  their  proper 
size  and  form.  A  few  days  of  cold  rain  occurred  just  before  all  the  sorts 
were  fully  colored,  and  produced  cracking  and  rotting  to  such  an  extent  that 
very  many  of  the  bunches  were  ruined.  In  view  of  this,  I  have  this  season 
thinned  with  severity  both  bunches  and  berries,  for  which  I  was  well  repaid 
by  the  superior  size  and  beauty,  as  well  as  higher  quality  of  the  fruit,  al- 
though the  weight  of  the  bunches  was  somewhat  reduced.  Under  this  treat- 
ment, the  Grizzly  Frontign an  in  particular  proved  much  finer  than  usuaL  I 
had  considered  it  rather  a  small  grape,  but  some  of  the  berries  measured 
fully  i  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  peculiar  color  and  flavor  were  well  devel- 
oped. 

Regarding  the  Chasselas  Musqu^  I  have  a  retraction  to  make,  in  which  I 
take  great  satisfaction.  I  some  time  since  remarked  that  I  could  not  grow 
it  without  its  cracking.  This  I  revoke,  as  it  has  this  season  produced  both 
bunches  and  berries  of  good  size,  and  so  very  few  of  the  latter  cracked, 
that  their  removal  rarely  caused  any  perceptible  vacancy.  I  am  not  aware 
of  having  practised  any  peculiar  mode  of  treatment  which  could  have  pro- 
duced this  result,  and  am  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  greater  prevalence 
of  warm  and  dry  weather  this  season.  An  improvement  was  also  visi- 
ble in  the  Black  St.  Petei-'s,  although  it  has  not  yet  become  one  of  my  favor- 
ite varieties. 

With  the  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria  my  suqcess  was  so  decided  as  to 
excite  considerable  remark  among  those  of  my  grape  growing  friends  wlio 
visited  me.  My  bunches,  instead  of  being  loose,  irregular  and  straggling, 
as  formerly,  were  of  fine  size  and  form,  the  berries  well  swelled,  and  so  thickly 
set  that  in  several  instances  a  free  use  of  the  scissors  was  requisite  to  their 
proper  developcment 

Chasselas  de  Fontainbleau  and  White  Frontignan  were  very  good,  but 
Black,  and  Wilmot's  Black  Hamburghs,  did  not  color  quite  so  perfectly  as 
last  season,  from  what  cause  I  am  unable  to  determine. 

My  vinery  has  been  quite  exempt  from  mildew  for  two  years  past,  I  hav- 
ing taken  the  precaution  of  placing  in  it,  soon  after  the  friiit  set,  two  or 
three  shallow  boxes,  each  containing  sufficient  sulphur  to  cover  the  bottom 
to  the  deptii  of  half  an  inch  or  more.  This  being  occasionally  stirred,  to 
preserve  its  friability,  proved  a  perfect  preventive,  and  is  not  only  a  far 
neater,  but  much  more  economical  method  of  using  it  than  that  of  strewing 
it  about  the  house,  as  it  loses  no  appreciable  part  of  its  bulk  during  the  sea- 
son. 

I  have  been  pruning  my  vines,  for  the  past  year,  upon  the  plan  described 
by  Mr.  Chorl ton  as  the  "  double  spur  system,^' which  pleases  me  much.  I 
prefer  it  in  many  respects  to  the  ordinary  *'  close  spur"  method,  and  it  ap- 


pears  to  me  moch  more  in  accordance  with  reason  than  the  latter  plan  of  re* 
dacing  the  vine  to  **  walking-stick"  dimensions  at  each  pruning. 

Wben  building  my  vinerj,  some  years  since,  I  was  strongly  advised  by  an 
experienced  grape  grower  to  furnish  it  with  the  so-called  **  anchor''  trellis, 
as  by  far  the  best  in  use.  This  I  now  regret  having  done,  for  the  curved 
form  of  the  supporting  irons  and  the  near  proximity  of  the  parallel  vines 
render  it  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  the  spurs  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  glass,  and  the  foliagAeing  consequently  burned.  Of  this  there  is 
of  course  much  less  liability  wnen  the  training  wires  are  more  widely  sepa- 
rated and  at  equal  distances  from  the  roof,  as  I  should  arrange  them  upon 
any  future  occasion. 

1  am  of  opinion  that  considerable  benefit  was  derived  from  a  mulch  of 
partially  cured  hay  with  which  my  outside  border  was  covered  during  all 
Uie  driest  part  of  the  season.  Being  applied  soon  after  a  rain,  it  preserved 
such  a  degree  of  moisture  in  the  border,  that  I  did  not  find  it  necessary  to 
apply  water  outside  during  the  remainder  of  the  season,  notwithstanding 
the  drought  that  at  times  prevailed. 

I  last  year  mulched  the  inside  border,  but  do  not  think  it  advantageous, 
uuless  during  the  first  season,  and  before  there  is  sufficient  foliage  to  shade 
the  soil. 

AVith  the  exception  of  a  few  colonies  of  vine-fretters,  which  were  extir- 
pated with  little  labor,  and  an  irruption  of  large,  hairy  caterpillars,  which 
gave  me  some  trouble*  I  have  been  annoyed  by  few  insects.  A  few  wander- 
ing grasshoppers,  and  a  solitary  mealy-bug,  I  think,  comprise  the  remainder 
of  the  list  of  depredators. 

I  have  received  your  number  containing  such  a  very  flattering  allusion  to 
my  views,  by  my  friend  Professor  Coppock,  that  I  cannot  allow  myself  to 
appropriate  it  in  silence.  My  house  is  very  far  from  being  "  the  finest  of  that 
form  (the  curvilinear)  put  up  here."  If  the  Professor  had  said  "  the^r*^,'' 
as  I  suspect  he  intended,  it  would  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  fact. 
.\s  the  eminence  of  "  a  model  of  skill"  in  grape  growing  is  not  to  be  attained 
in  five  years,  the  mention  of  the  fact  that  such  is  tiie  extent  of  my  experi- 
ence, will  be  a  sufficient  disclaimer  of  the  fitness  of  the  application  suggest- 
ed by  Mr.  Coppock. 

I  am  under  obligations  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Allen,  for  the  particularity  with  which 
he  has  replied  to  my  inquiries. 


SCIENCE  vs.  PREJUDICE. 


The  May  Apple. 

BY    J.     STAUFFER,     LANCASTER,     PA. 

While  on  a  visit  to  a  relative,  one  of  our  practical  German  farmers,  a 
man  of  good  common  sense  and  a  close  observer,  I  found  that  he  enter- 
tained peculiar  prejudices  against  horticultural  journals,  and  what  he 
called,  book-farming. 

lie  evidently  seemed  to  consider  those  men  who  exercised  their  brains  and 
pens  to  disseminate  useful  information,  as  "idle  fellows,"  whose  object *was 
:^k  to  tax  the  farmer  indirectly,  by  imposing  their  speculations  upon  him  in  the 
'       "^ — :  of  a  subscription,  deeming  it  presumptuous  in  such  who  never  ^"^^ 
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the  handle  of  a  plough,  (however  well  they  might  handle  the  pen,)  to  under-  i 
take  to  teach  and  theorize  about  matters  upon  which  the  farmer  is  daily  ' 
employed.  ! 

My  favorite  pursuits  of  collecting  plants  and  insects  for  my  herbarium  or  | 
cabinet  he. ridiculed  as  a  waste  of  time,  without  any  practical  utility,  won-  | 
dering  what  on  earth  I  wanted  with  those  "  weeds  and  bugs."  ,  | 

Piqued  at  this  "cut  bonof^^  respecting  botany  and  entomology,  I  entered  , 
warmly  into  the  vindication  of  science  gen4Plly,  as  bearing  on  agriculture  ! 
and  horticulture  more  particularly.  I 

I  endeavored  to  impress  him  with  a  view  of  the  vast  importance  that     , 
even  a  rudi mental  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology,  geology,  chemistry,     | 
or  even  entomology,  exerted  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  agricul-     , 
turist :  assuring  him  the  art  of  cultivating*  the  soil  intelligently,  required 
more  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  ploughing  and  seeding  ;  that  in  order  to     | 
keep  the  soil  in  good  condition,  by  a  judicious  manuring  and  rotation  in  the 
crops,  involved  a  knowledge  of  the  organic  and  elementary  principles  used     i 
in  nature's  laboratory,  not  acquired  without  much  reading  and  some  study. 
Further  declaring  that  the  old  routine  of  plodding  along  ignorantly,  actu- 
ated by  the  mere  force  of  habit,  was  fast  giving- way,  and  the  drudgery  of    ' 
farming  becoming  elevated  to  a  profession  based  on  scientific  principles. 

Thus  I  almost  persuaded  him  to  subscribe  to  one  or  more  of  the  numerous     \ 
journals  and  papers  devoted  to  the  subject,  believing  as  I  do,  that  an  in- 
vestment of  a  few  dollars  in  that  direction  would  prove  a  source  of  profit, 
by  yielding  him  compound  interest  twice  told. 

Somewhat  modified  in  his  views,  if  not  thoroughly  convinced  by  my  , 
arguments  in  favor  of  book-farming,  our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  i 
the  entrance  of  one  of  his  boys,  with  a  long  face,  expressive  of  some  bad 
tidings  to  tell,  which  arrested  the  attention  of  my  kind  host,  who  received  i 
the  unwelcome  intelligence  that  one  of  his  favorite  horses  was  sadly  foun-  \ 
dcred.  He  repaired  to  the  barn-yard  with  hasty  strides — I  mechanically  ' 
followed  the  lad,  whose  motions  were  less  impulsive.  There  stood  the  horse, 
with  drooping  head,  evidently  in  a  bad  state,  while  my  uncle,  with  a  per-  j 
plexed  look,  slowly  walked  around  the  animal,  evidently  puzzled  to  know  ' 
what  to  do  in  his  dilemma  ;  so  he  scolded  the  boys,  and  finally  appealed  to  ' 
me  for  advice.  | 

I  briefly  related  to  him  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Stephen  Burgon,  of  , 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Medical  Recorder,"  ] 
in  which  he  states  that  while  on  a  tour  out  West,  in  1814,  his  horse  became  | 
foundered,  and  was  cured  during  the  night  by  having  him  drenched  with  , 
several  gallons  of  a  strong  decoction  of  thp  May  Apple  root.  **  Now  uncle,"  ' 
said  I,  "as  the  root  is  abundant  here  in  your  woods,  you  can  avail  yourself  > 
of  the  doctors  experience,  and  have  the  benefit  of  my  reading,  if  you  choose.  1 
Perfectly  willing,  we  speedily  collected  about  two  pounds  of  the  fresh  I 
root,  sliced  it,  and  put  it  into  boiling  water  to  steep  for  half  an  hour,  and  \ 
then  drenched  the  horse  thoroughly — it  proved  an  excellent  purge,  and  by 
next  morning  the  animal  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  eat  with  a  good  appetite, 
and  speedily  regained  his  usual  health  and  activity.  ' 

This  gave  such  satisfaction  to  mj'  host,  and  so  excited  his  curiosity  to  j 
know  all  about  the  May  Apple,  that  I  am  induced  to  write  out  a  brief  notice,  i ; 
accompanied  with  one  of  my  own  wood  cuts,  for  his  and  others*  benefit- 
[Which  shall  appear  in  our  next. — Ed.] 


BOOT  PRUNING  TO   PBOHOTB  FBUITPULNESS. 


ROOT  PKUNING  TO  PROMOTE  FRUITF ULNESS. 

BY  WILLIAM  SAUNDERS,  GERHANTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Fruit  trees  are  planted  with  a  view  to  produce  fruit,  and  all  the  labor  of 
the  cultivator,  after  the  trees  are  planted,  has  this  primary  object  in  view. 

But  how  best  to  attain  this  result  is  a  question  of  difficult  solution  ;  if 
the  soil  is  favorable  and  moderately  enriched,  the  planter  will  for  some 
years  have  more  wood  than  fruit.  Qn  the  other  hand,  if  planted  in  poor 
soil,  he  may  procure  a  few  specimens  of  fruit  from  his  stunted  trees  the 
second  or  third  year  from  planting,  bpt  it  will  only  be  a  few,  and  the  pro- 
ilnction  of  these  will  further  arrest  growth,  and  the  tree  will  require  a  year 
or  two  to  recover  the  shock,  if  indeed  it  ever  attain  a  vigorous  condition. 

Availing  himself  of  the  results  which  science  has  achieved  when  applied 
to  practice,  the  impatient  planter  procures  a  plantation  of  (so  called)  dwarf 
trees,  and  again  he  fails  to  realize  his  anticipations.  He  finds  that  with  all 
his  vigilance  he  cannot  prevent  the  borer  from  destroying  his  apple  stocks, 
nis  peaches  on  plum  stocks  snap  asunder  at  the  junction,  with  a  fine  crop 
nearly  ripe.  His  pears  on  quince  die  out  by  degrees  without  any  apparent 
cause.  Humbled  by  his  losses  he  applies  to  high  pomological  authority  for 
advice,  and  receives  it.  He  is  told  that  his  course  of  culture  was  wrong. 
He  applied  nitrogenous  manures  when  carbonaceous  only  were. wanted, 
lie  should  have  treated  with  phosphates  instead  of  ammonia. 

Turnips  should  have  taken  the  place  of  his  carrot  crop  between  the  rows 
of  his  trees.  He  committed  a  fatal  error  in  mulching  his  ground,  or,  if 
opposed  to  mulching,  preferring  to  keep  a  cultivated  surface,  his  trees  were 
no  doubt  injured  by  continued  cultivation,  and  a  slight  mulching' of  tan 
bark  wonld  have  probably  saved  them,  and,  that  the  finest  pears  as  well  as 
otlicr  choice  fruits,  are  as  easily  produced  as  cabbages.  And  thus  he  is 
silenced,  if  not  convinced. 

The  above  is  no  exaggerated  picture,  although  it  might  well  be  taken  for 
such  ;  all  this  has  occurred,  yet  we  know  that  the  finest  apples  have  been 
giithered  from  dwarf  trees,  that  peaches  have  lived  on  plum  stocks  for 
thirty  years,  and  that  pears  on  quince  roots  have  proved  healthy  and  pro- 
dnctive  for  an  equal  period  ;  but  the  fact  still  remains,  that  success  is  very 
uncertain,  even  under  the  best  treatment,  in  the  culture  of  plants  that  are 
grafted  upon  stocks  of  weaker  growth  than  themselves. 

The  object  in  doing  so  is  to  weaken  and  reduce  the  growth  of  wood,  and 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect,  that  an  occasional  case  may  occur  where  this 
proves  too  severe. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  root  pruning  will  ultimately  supersede 
all  other  methods  of  inducing  fruitfulness  in  trees,  but  not  until  we  become 
convinced  that  fine  fruit  cannot  be  produced  without  skill  and  labor. 

It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  I  received  my  first  lesson  in  root 
pruning.  A  row  of  plum  trees  that  for  many  years  flowered  annually  in  the 
ji^reatest  pn>fusion,  but  whose  excessive  vigor  of  growth  invariably  starved 
out  the  young  fruit,  so  that  it  dropped  as  soon  as  formed,  were  operated 
upon.  A  circular  trench  was  dug  out  about  five  feet  from  the  stem,  and  as 
Jeep  as  the  lowest  roots  ;  all  the  roots  met  with  were  cut,  and  all  perpen- 
Adicular  roots  were  also  cut  as  far  as  practicable  without  breaking  up  the 
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ball  thus  formed.     The  soil  was  replaced,  and  without  further  care  these 
trees  afterwards  produced  yearly  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.     I  have  often  had 
occasion  since  to  witness  similar  results.     A  few  years  ago  I   root-pruned  a  ; 
row  of  Nectarine  trees  trained  on  the  insidf*  wall  of  a  cold  grapery  ;  previ- 
ous to  that  they  rarely  produced  a  fruit,  and  I  believe  they  have  not  faUed  ' 
in  a  good  crop  since. 

Entire  control  over  the  roots  is  the  great  secret  of  success  in  the  growth 
of  flowering  plants.     Florists  are  well  aware  that  a  Geranium  will  flower  j 
most  profusely  when  the  pot  in  which  it  is  growing  is  well  filled  with  roots. 
The  same  principle  is  recognized  in  growing  fruit  trees  in  pots,  and  im- 
mense  crops  are  produced.  I 

The  operation  is  so  simple  and  the  expense  involved  so  very  slight  that  , 
no  objections  can  bo  made  to  the  system  in  that  respect,  and  I  would 
strongly  advise  those  who  have  not  been  successful  in  growing  pears  on  | 
quince  stocks,  to  plant  healthy  trees  on  pear  roots,  as  I  can  confidently 
assure  them  that  they  can  get  fruit  as  early,  and  with  much  more  certainty, 
if  they  adopt  this  method  of  culture.  , 
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The  above-named  grape  was  sent  me  from  the  south  bank  of  Lake  Onta-  ,  | 
rio.    The  berries  which  I  sent  you  were  but  a  small  part  of  a  cluster  ;  the 
whole  would  have  weighed  over  a  pound.     It  has  been  but  very  little  dis-  j ' 
scminated  as  yet,  and  so  pleased  me  that  I  secured  the  whole  stock.     Bunch,  j  { 
large  ;  berry,  the  largest  probably  of  any  grape  in  the  world,  some  berries 
measuring  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  quite  round,  black,  thin  skin, 
buttery  ;  quality  good,  but  not  very  sweet ;   said  to  be  a  good  bearer,  a  .  j 
strong  grower,  and  hardy.     My  vine  grew  very  well  the  past  summer,  and     | 
showed  no  signs  of  mildew,  and  ripened  its  wood  well.     The  original  vine 
is  supposed  to  be  fifteen  years  old,  and  in  possession  of  a  man  who  could     | 
not  be  persuaded  to  give  away  a  single  cutting,  until  by  a  little  strategem     | 
and  $1  50  per  cutting,  a  few  were  obtained,  from  which  the  present  stock 
has  been  grown.     I  send  an  amateur's  wood- cut.  S.  Miller.         \ 


CAN   PEARS  BE   PROFITABLY  GROWN   FOR   MARKET? 

BY  LEWIS  F.  ALLBK,  BLACK  ROCK,  NEW  YORK. 

The  article,  under  the  above  title,  in  the  May  number  of  the  Horticulturist, 
will  be  readily  remembered  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  Pear  culture  and 
gave  it  the  favor  of  their  perusal.  I  supposed  that  a  question  so  plainly 
asked,  and  the  statement  so  naturally  made  of  my  own  experience,  and  the 
observations  upon  the  labors  of  others  which  came  under  my  own  eye, 
might,  perhaps,  draw  out  some  facts  in  relation  to  pear  culture  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  last  dozen  years,  accompanied  with  statistics  of 
the  bearing  of  the  trees,  their  present  condition,  the  prices  obtained  for  the 
fruit,  and  other  data  tending  to  throw  some  light  on  the  present  condition 
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of  our  Ani£rican  pear  orchards,  and  proving,  if  possible,  whether  "  Pears  i 
can  be  profitably  grown  for  market^^'*  or  not.  But  ray  opponents  adroitly  i 
shy  that  very  pertinent  question,  and  substitute  one  of  their  own,  which  I 
have  not  denied  ;  to  wit :  whether  pears,  including  dwarfs,  can  be  success*  ' 
fully  grown  at  all  ?  They  shall  not,  with  my  consent^  make  issue  with  me  \ 
on  the  latter.  I 

Although  eight  months  have  passed  since  that  article  appeared,  I  have 
not  heard  a  single  response  touching  ihe  facts  I  wished  to  draw  out,  or  ! 
proving  that  a  pear  orchard,  either  standard  or  dwarf,  of  any  considerable   ' 
number  of  trees,  could  be  successfully,  profitably  and  permanently  grown  in 
any  part  of  the  country  "  ow  a  market  fruit^^^  to  say  nothing  of  the  price   , 
the  fruit  had  cost  the  producer,  or  the  quantity  marketed.     No,  not  a  single 
one  giving  a  straight- forward  answer  to  my  questions.     But  I  have  seen   \ 
any  amount  of  criticism  on  my  own  short-comings  in  the  cultivation  and   , 
treatment  of  my  own  trees — not  however,  by  any  number  of  those  who  had 
ever  seen  them  when  living — and  an  almost  universal  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  writers  that  neither  pears  nor  any  other  fruit  can  be  grown  on  the  I 
bleak,  exposed  territory  "  at  Black  Rock,'*  "  Grand  Island,"  or  "  the  East 
end  of  Lake  Erie," — coupled,  in  sundry  instances,  with  abundance  of  per- 
sonal remark    and   covert  spite,  much  more   satisfactory  to   the   authors   i 
than  edifying  to  the  public.     As  this  last,  however,  is  more  a  matter  of 
individual  taste  on  the  part  of  the  writers  than  connected  with  the  subject, 
it  need  not  be  discussed.     Coming  from  the  sources  that  it  did,  and  under-  ' 
standing  well  the  motives  which  dictated  it,  it  has  been  matter  of  little  sur-  i 
prise,  and  of  still  less  anxiety  to  myself.     Others,  too,  seem  to  think  it  I 
presumptuous  to  doubt  the  supposition   so  universally  received  for  years   ' 
past  as  gospel  truth, — that  pears,  more  particularly  dwarfs,  can  be  made   i 
profitable  for  market  culture,  when  so  repeatedly  asserted  by  fruit  conven-  | 
tions  held,  for  some  years  past,  throughout  the  country. 

Such  being  so,  I  perhaps  have  been  presumptuous,  possibly  very  ignorant  i 
on  the  subject  ;  may  be  my  own  eyes  and  ears  have  borne  false  witness  to  ■ 
my  convictions  ;  yet  having  read  attentively,  for  thirty  years,  most  of  the  I 
agricultural  and  pomological  publications  printed  in  the  northern  states,  , 
and  attended  more  of  the  great  State  and  national  fruit  convocations  than  [ 
I  can  now  enumerate,  and  seen  their  exhibitions  of  fruits,  I  still  have  an 
idea  that  my  opportunities  of  drawing  conclusions  have  been  as  fair,  and  I 
quite  as  disinterested  as  some  of  those  who  either  criticise  me  in  candor,  or  I 
assail  me  with  personalities. 

The  positions  taken  in  my  May  article  were,  mainly,  these:  Ist.  The  \ 
pear,  as  a  standard  fruit,  on  its  own  stock,  is  capricious  in  its  selection  of  soil, 
climate,  and  position  in  the  United  States,  As  the  consequence  of  this,  its 
success  has  been  various — ^good,  bad,  and  indifferent ;  and  although  it 
refuses  to  grow  and  bear  at  all  in  some  localities  ;  or  barely  exists,  and 
yields  fitfully  in  others,  it  succeeds  well  in  many,  and  when  so,  is  a  profit- 
able fruit  for  cultivation  ;  and  in  soils  and  localities  where  it  will  succeed,  I 
recommended  its'  cultivation.  2nd.  The  dwarf  pear  workl^d  on  quince 
stock,  is  equally  uncertain,  but  more  capricious,  less  hardy  and  reliable  in 
life  and  bearing,  from  the  fact  that  its  union  with  the  quince  is  unnatural 
and  imperfect,  and  requires  quince  cultivation,  to  which  but  restricted  por- 
^jfr  tions  of  our  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  ;  and  when  successful,  which  I 
^Qfreely  admitted  it  to  be  in  certain  localities,  evidence  was  wanted  that  its 
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cultivation  will  jMiy,  as  a  marA^  fruit.  I  also  recommended  the  dwarf  in 
garden  cultare  for  family  use,  wherever  it  will  succeed. 

To  elucidate  the  above  propositions,  I  related  my  own  experience  fully, 
frankly,  and  truly.  I  also  related  the  experience  of  my  neighbors,  and  that 
of  others  not  my  neighbors  in  other  good  fruit  localities  at  a  distance  from 
me,  as  I  personally  saw  and  had  it  from  the  lips  of  the  cultivators  them- 
selves. In  addition  to  this  :  3rd.  I  questioned  the  correctness  of  the  conclu- 
sion that  many  persons  would  arrive  at  from  hearing  statements  of  the 
enormous  profits  of  fruit  culture,  based  on  extraordinary  crops  in  particu- 
larly genial  seasons,  from  individual  trees  ;  and  asserted  that  such  state- 
ments afforded  no  true  test  of  the  average  profits  of  their  bearing.  I  have 
had  just  such  extraordinary  crops  myself,  and  have  seen  such  on  the  trees 
of  my  neighbors  ;  but  they  were  seldom  in  occurrence,  and  many  years 
might  be  reckoned  in  which  they  bore  no  crops  at  all. 

These  were  my  propositions,  coupled  with  some  collateral  remarks  run- 
ning through  my  "four  or  five  page"  article,  which  some  of  my  critics 
complained  of,  as  being  "  little  to  the  purpose."  I  might  also  have  stated 
the  fact,  that  after  the  warmest  recommendations,  years  ago,  by  the  conven- 
tions and  periodicals,  to  cultivate  all  kinds  of  pear  on  the  quince,  it  was 
soon  ascei-tained  that  but  a  limited  number  of  varieties  would  flourish,  or 
grow  at  all,  as  a  dwarf.  These  varieties  were  afterwards,  from  time  to 
time,  still  further  restricted  at  the  fruit  conventions  in  each  succeeding 
meeting,  until  now  the  hardiest  advocate  of  the  dwarf  will  scarcely  name 
a  dozen  well-known  kinds  which  he  would  risk  in  any  considerable  number 
of  trees,  as  being  reliable  on  the  quince^  at  alL 

Now,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed,  that  amid  all  the  sharp  criticism 
which  has  been  written  on  my  article,  some  inkling  of  what  I  had  called  for, 
viz.,  statisti^^al  information  to  the  point  would  have  been  submitted  ;  but  not 
an  item  of  the  kind  have  I  yet  seen.  Various  statements  have  been  made 
that  in  such  and  such  places  flourishing  j'oung  dwarf  trees,  and  even 
orchards  planted,  have  borne  good  crops  of  fruit,  have  sold  for  good  prices — 
none  of  which,  by  the  way,  I  ever  denied — but  they  gave  no  pecuniary 
y^sult^  as  to  "profits."  We  know  not  whether  the  fruit  coat  fifty  cents,  or  a 
dollar  a  bushel  to  produce  it,  or  a  penny,  sixpence,  or  a  shilling  each  for  the 
individual  pears,  nor  do  we  know  whether  the  profit,  if  any,  be  made  by  the 
producer,  the  forestaller,  or  the  huckster.  We  are  told  how  beautiful  the 
growing  trees  look — as  if  I  had  ever  disputed  that  fact !  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  I  had  slandered  pear-growing,  particularly  dwarf,  without 
an^'  sort  of  reason.  Nor  is  it  of  the  slightest  consequence  to  the  merits  of 
the  question  whether  my  own  Individual  mode  of  cultivation  was  good  or 
bad, — successful  or  not,  so  far  as  the  fa^t  that  they  have  been  successfully 
cultivated  by  others  is  concerned. 

I  want  simply  to  know  who  does  succeed  in  growing  good  table  pears 
"  for  market,  at  a  profit,"  and  where  the  orchards  are  located.  That  is  the 
point,  and  the  point  only  ;  and  until  my  question  is  answered  b}'  statements 
of  figures  and  facts,  my  position  stands  unrefuted.  "Millions  of  trees" 
have  been  reared,  sold,  and  planted  all  over  the  country  for  quite  a  suflicient 
number  of  years  to  bring  them  into  successful  bearing  ;  and  where  are  the 
results,  either  in  living  trees,  fruit,  or  money  ? 

Jjot  us  see  :  In  the  last  June  Horticulturist,  page  250,  Rivers,  of  Saw- 
I,  bridge  worth,  has  an  article  on  the  Dwarf,  and  names  six  varieties  which 
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recommends  for  dwarf  cuItiTation.  He  has  great  orchards,  but  gires  no  facts 
of  their  profits,  or  bearing ;  and  as  Rivers  is  English  authority,  based  on 
English  soil  and  climate,  it  is,  in  any  result,  no  guide  to  us  in  America. 

In  the  same  number,  page  288,  a  gentleman  in  "Southern  Ohio"  says  he 
succeeds  in  pear  culture,  and  gets  three  and  four  dollars  a  bushel  for  his 
fruit.  *^  I  think  with  us  here,  pear  culture  will  pay."  Not  a  single  statistic 
about  details— jwot^i'n^  nothing  to  the  question  propounded. 

In  July  number,  page  319,  my  friend  John  B.  Eaton  walks  up  to  the  wit- 
ness stand.     "lias  grown  Dwarfs  thirteen  years  ;  planted  400  trees  of  over 
100  varieties  ;  a  great  many  have  died  with  blight,  and  don't  know  what ; 
probably  worked  on  an  unsuitable  stocky  the  common  quince."    Now  here,  at 
this  "  unsuitable  stock,"  let  me  stick  a  pin.      A  quince  is  a  quince,  and   , 
nothing  else.     It  is  declared  by  my  excellent  friend,  John  J.  Thomas — and  I  \ 
always  distrust  somewhat  my  own  correctness  when  differing  from  him  on  ' 
pomological  subjects,  when  his  prejudices  do  not  get  the  better  of  his  judg- 
ment— that  the  fact  of  the  quince  being  a  smaller  and  more  compact  growing   | 
wood  than  the  pear,  is  no  objection  to  their  forming  a  healthy  and  perfect  j 
union  when  worked  upon  each  other  ;  in  which  fact  I  do,  toto  codo,  disagree   ' 
with  him.     Therefore,  if  friend  Thomas  is  right,  no  matter  whether  it  be  the 
"common"  quince,  or  the  larger  "Angers"  which  is  used  for  a  dwarf  stock  ; 
being  a  quince,  the  pear  worked  upon  it  should  grow  as  well  on  the  smaller  ; 
as  the  larger  stock.     So  here  Mr.  Eaton  is  in  my  favor,  although  ignoring 
my  theory  in  general.     He  docs  not  give  the  number  of  his  trees  noio  living 
— not  at  all ;  but  tells  us  he  thinks  they  can  be  grown  to  a  profit.     I  will   ' 
add  an  item  or  two  to  his  statement.     I  never  saw  trees  better  cultivated   , 
than  his,  ever  since  his  father  planted  his  first  dwarfs.     The}/ could  not  be 
better  cultivated,  I  know  every  foot  of  his  orchard  grounds,  the  different  quali-   | 
ties  of  the  soil,  and  have  seen  the  trees  every  year  since  planted.  I  venture  the   | 
assertion  that  his  2>M7ar^  or  chard — although  he  has  some  fine  trees  yet  stand-   , 
ing — in  profits  and  success,  a«  a  market  pear^  is  a  failure.     Again  :  what   | 
does  he  mean  by  saying  that  "  if  he  was  now  to  plant  a  pear  orchard,  he 
would  arrange  the  rows  in  quincunx  ten  feet  apart,  placing  standards  at 
about  fifteen  feet,  and  filling  the  alternate  spaces  with  dwarfs  P''     Why,   ' 
simply,  as  I  understand  it,  that  expecting  the  dwarfs  to  die  out  by  the  time   I 
the  standards  get  up  to  bearing  size,  as  they  no  doubt  would,  the  stand- 
ards will  then  fill  the  ground  I     Fifteen  feet  apart  for  standards  I     Why,   . 
he  must  have  precious  little  faith  in  the  standards  even,  for  sizeable  trees    ^ 
when  at  maturity  ought  to  stand  full  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  asunder. 
He  probably  expects  three  quarters  of  the  standards  to  fail,  ultimately,  and    | 
the  remainder  will  be  just  right  in  distance.     Mr.  Eaton  is  a  damaging  wit- 
ness for  the  dwarfs,  and  I  will  set  him  over  on  my  side  of  the  question.  | 
But  I  have  to  go  beyond  the  pages  of  the  JBbrtietdturist  to  hunt  up  testi-   ' 
mony,  either  against    or  for  myself.    So,  in  the  "  Country  Gentleman"  of 
July  22d,  page  46,  Doctor  Ward,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  occupies  a  page.    ' 
As  usual,  he  makes  many  candid  and  sensible  remarks  drawn  from  his  own    | 
actual  experience,  as  well  as  observations  on  the  labors  of  others  ;  and  had 
I  not  found  him  a  short  time  previous  giving  countenance  to  slanders,    | 
which  he  ought  to  have  known  at  the  time  were  uttered  by  perfect  iguo-   j 
ramuses  upon  my  May  article,  at  the  "  Farmer's  Club"  in  New  York,  I    I 
should  have  thought  him  a  little  less  credulous  than  now.     Doctor  Ward, 
however,  mainly  sustains  my  positions,  by  inference,  at  least — and  if  every 
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writer  who  really  knows  any  thing  on  the  subject  would  be  but  as  fair  as 
he,  wo  might  arrive  at  the  truth  after  a  while.  I  cannot  quotef  hira  fully, 
nor  need  I,  as  any  one  wishing  to  know  his  opinions  can  read  them  for  him- 
self. I  applied  the  word  "  credulous^  to  Doctor  Ward.  He  is  more  than 
that — witty,  even,  upon  my  statements:  "The  experience  of  our  friend 
Mr.  Allen  has  taught  us  on  this  point  at  least  one  fact,  that  the  climate  of 
Black  Jiock  is  so  uncongenial,  that  further  trials  need  not  there  be  made. 
There  the  bleak  winds  from  the  lakes,  sweeping  with  almost  tempest  fury 
over  exposed  situations,  gives  such  an  inclination  eastward  to  the  very 
trees  themselves,  that  could  they  speak  you  would  hear  them  say,  *  toe 
tpouldrun  away  if  we  could,  but  as  we  cannot,  we  must  stop  here,  bearing 
no  fruit,  and  die/  ^  As  a  sample  of  badinage,  or  the  facetious,  this  is  well 
enough,  but  as  matter  of  argument  it  is  beneath  him.  I  will  tell  Doctor 
Ward,  if  he  will  come  to  Black  Rock,  or  Buffalo,  I  will  show  him  in  several 
different  gardens  and  grounds  as  fine,  thrifty  and  fruitful  dwarf  pear- 
trees*  and  which  have  borne  as  good  occasional  crops  as  he  ever  saw  else- 
where, even  in  the  genial,  unndless  climate  of  Boston, — that  Paradise  of 
the  dwarfs.  But  of  the  "  profits"  of  the  fruits  of  these  Buffalo  trees,  whether 
they  cost  two  or  twenty  cents  apiece  to  their  happy  owners,  I  say  nothing. 
I  will  also  show  him  as  well-grown  pears  on  standards,  and  fruits  of  all 
other  kinds  common  to  the  latitude,  except  the  peach — and  even  the  peach 
ten  miles  down  the  Niagara  ;  yes,  on  the  "bleak  northern  shores  of  Grand 
Island,"  as  he  ever  saw  in  Jersey. 

Indeed,  I  cannot  let  Doctor  Ward  off  so  lightly.  He  is  so  good  a  witness 
for  roe,  that  at  the  risk  of  prolixity  I  would  further  quote  him. 

"  Of  the  pear,  as  a  remunerating  crop,  I  still  prefer,  as  I  have  ever  done, 
to  say  but  little.  Many  have  been  misled  by  extravagant  statements  on 
this  subject.  The  trumpeting  of  solitary  instances  of  great  success  in 
cultivating ;  the  enormous  yield  of  some  old  tree  occupying  a  favorable 
locality ;  the  extravagant  price  that  under  fortuitous  circumstances  was 
realized  from  the  crop,  being  made  the  basis  of  a  calculation  as  to  what 
would  be  the  returns  for  an  acre,  misleads  by  producing  impressions  expe- 
rience will  rarely  confirm. 

"Hence  the  importance  of  just  such  testimony,  as  we  have  from  Mr. 
Allen. 

"The  question  is  still  a  mooted  one,  whether  the  growing  of  pears  can  be 
made  profitable  at  the  present  price  of  labor,  unless  much  of  the  work  can 
be  done  with  a  horse.  To  avail  one's  self  of  this,  the  tree  must  have  some 
other  than  a  pyramidal  form.  Horticulturists  are  urged  on  every  side  to 
go  into  the  growing  of  fruits  on  an  extended  scale,  stimulated  by  the 
promise  of  large  profits  ;  but  not  a  word  of  caution  is  uttered  as  to  the 
form  of  the  tree  adapted  to  the  orchard,  with  the  view  of  abating  the  cost 
of  its  cultivation  ;  and  hence  the  pyramid^  so  beautiful,  so  appropriate  to 
the  garden,  is  transferred  to  the  orchard.  Mr.  Hovey's  beautiful  rows  of 
Dwarf  pyramids^  captivate  the  eye,  but  the  annual  expense  of  forking  the 
ground — with  the  repeated  hoeings  to  eradicate  the  weeds,  is  a  shade  in  the 
picture  that  escapes  observation.  Nothing  probably  at  the  present  crisis  is 
more  needed  than  some  carefully  conducted  experiments  as  to  the  compara- 
tive cost  of  culture  of  the  pj'ramidal  and  half  standard  form  of  tree." 

Of  the  wholesale  vituperation  upon  myself,  and  equally  wholesale  lauda- 
tion of  the  Dwarf  pear  by  the  nursero-pomological  editor  of  the  Rural  New 
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Yorker,  written  under  the  prompting  of  the  "largest  Dwarf  pear  nursery 
firm  in  America,"  I  need  but  remark  that  any  amount  of  denunciation  may 
be  expected  from  that  quarter.     Nor  do  the  enthusiastic  statements  of  tlie  1 1 
neophytes  in  pear  growing  of  that  neighborhood— tlie  most  favorable  fruit 
region,  perhaps,  for  the  general  fruits  of  the  climate  covering  a  limited  i ! 
territory,  in  North  America — help  the  matter.     The  latter  are  but  beginners,     ' 
verdant  in  experience  as  the  lovers  of  their  young  orchards.     I  admit  all     j 
they  say  of  their  thrifty  trees  ;  but  of  the  fruits^  and  the  "  profits,''  as  yet    ' 
derived  from  them,  they  wisely  say  nothing.     I  hope  to  hear  good  accounts     ' 
of  them  hereafter.     If  the  dwarfs  will  yield  a  profit  anywhere,  it  ovght  to  '  \ 
be  in  and  about  the  Genesee  valley.  ; 

Another  man — Mr.  Field, living  on  Long  Island,  who  wrote  a  book*  on  Pear  j ! 
Culture,  a  while  ago  took  particular  pains  to  assail  me  personally  in  the  New     I 
York  Tribune,  to  establish  his  theory.     I  could  show  some  precious  extracts  ' 
of  volunteer  letters  which  I  have  received  from  those  familiar  with  hia  ex-  i  j 
periments  in  "Dwarf"  culture.     Not  a  solitary  fact  did  he  establish  of 
*'  the  profits"  of  pear  growing.  I ' 

In  subsequent  numbers  of  the  ITorticulttirist  we  have  the  testimony  of  F.     ' 
R.  Elliott,  an  experienced  nurseryman  and  pear  grower  for  many  years,  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.     I  was  told,  not  three  months  ago,  by  a  gentleman  who  j , 
is  the  proprietor  of  a  large  peach  orchard  and  vinery  near  that  city,  and  |  > 
who  has  been  eminently  successful  in  the  profits  and  perfection  of  his  fruits  j 
from  them,  that  he  had  tried  more  than  a  thousand  Dwarf  pears,  and  after     , 
the  utmost  pains-taking,  and  the  best  cultivation,  they  had  utterly  failed.   , 
So  with  Mr.   Huidekopcr,  of  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  all  sustaining  my  j  | 
views.     And  here  I  will  mention  that  I  have  received  several  letters  from     | 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  written  by  gentlemen  before  unknown 
to  mo  by  name,  who  have  tried  the  dwarfs  faithfully  and  well,  as  they   | 
state,  and  utterly,  failed  in  success,  thanking  me  for  the  courage  I  had 
shown  in  daring  to  deny  the  stories  so  industriously  put  forth  by  many  of 
those  engaged  in  propagating  the  trees.     But  the  crowning  judgment  which 
was  to  chastise  my  temerity  effectually  and  forever  on  this  momentous  topic,  ' 
was  reserved  for  a  meeting  of  the  "American  Pomological  Society,"  holding  its   , 
biennial  session  in  the  city  of  New  York,  last  September.     It  was  an  assem-  | 
blage  of  good  spirits— of  the  savans,  the  philosophers,  the  amateurs,  the    | 
nurserymen  of  the  country.     On  taking  the  worthy  President's  opening  ad- 
dress in  my,  hands,  which  I  received  in  a  neatly  printed  pamphlet  within    | 
twenty-four  hours  after  it  was  delivered,  I  found  that  my  pear  article  in  the 
May  JlorticiUturist  had  even  troubled  the  equanmityof  Col.  Wilder,  a  gentle-  ^ 
man  for  whom  no  one  has  a  higher  personal  regard,  or  a  more  profound 
respect  for  his  pomological  labors  and  attainments  than  myself — and  eleven 
pages  of  that  excellent  document  were  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Pear  and  its  "profitable"  cultivation,  particularly  the  Dwarf,  and  in  which    I 
the  oft  and  long  told  catalogue  of  one  and  another  man's  pear  trees   and    | 
successful  bearing,  is  repeated.     Now  I  submit,  in  all  humility,  that  it  is  an   ■ 
unequal  battle,  to  draw  up  in  such  formidable  array  the  luxuriant  planta-  1 
tions  which  decorate  the  heights  of  Dorchester,  the  vales  of  Roxbury,  the 
plains  of  Brookline,  the  gardens  of  Watertown,  and  all  the  "  hill  country"   I 
round  about  Boston,  where  pears,  like  their  own  "  cod  fish  and  pumpkins,"   ; 

*  Pear  Culture  ;  a  Manual  for  the  Propagation,  be.,  of  the  Pear  Tree.    By  Tuos.  W.  Fnoo.    New  York 
Moore. 
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ID  State  house  and  on  steeple,  are  a  long-time  Institution,  in  one  solid  bat- 
tery against  an  obscure  adventurer  of  the  back  country,  in  the  field  of  con- 
troversy, like  myself.  Yet  such  has  proved  the  fortune  of  war  with  me 
and  my  poor  endeavors,  like  many  another  vanquished  hero  in  war  and 
argument. 

This  address  no  sooner  over,  the  Society  went  hotly  at  work  discussing 
the  Bwbject  both  to  the  length  and  depth  of  its  merits  ;  and  what  sort  of 
work  they  made  of  it  we  will  see. 

I  have,  at  hand,  two  very  full  reports  of  the  discussion  on  the  pcar,~its 
varieties,  cultivation,  and  results, — together  with  the  names  of  its  partici- 
pants. One  is  in  the  SorticuUuriat,  the  other  in  the  *'  Rural  New  Yorker," 
whose  **  reporter/'  if  his  own  assertions  are  to  be  taken,>i€t>er  makes  a  mis- 
lake.  These  two  documents,  although  differing  in  some  minor  particulars, 
give  us  probably  the  upshot  of  the  remarks  on  that  occasion  ;  and -to  arrive 
at  an  approximation  of  the  correctness  of  their  conclusions,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that  quite  four-fifths  of  those  taking  part  in  the  conversation 
were  either  those  who  grow  dwarf  pear  trees  for  sale,  or  were  directly 
interested  in  the  sale  of  trees  throughout  the  country.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary therefore  to  say  that  the  dwarfs  "  had  it"  on  nearly  every  vote,  "  with- 
out a  count."  Yet,  in  examining  the  opinions  thus  offered,  it  is  easy  to  one 
familiar  with  former  proceedings  of  the  same  body,  to  see  that  many 
opinions  and  fruits  previously  "  set  up"  and  established  as  law,  were  most 
summarily  '*  knocked  down,"  and  thrown  aside  as  ''  fogyish"  and  absurd. 
For  instance  :  "  Mulching,"  which  a  few  years  ago  was  the  panacea  for  all 
ills  of  condition  or  growth  to  which  most  of  our  fruits,  from  a  strawberry 
io  a  pear,  particulary  the  dwarf,  were  heir  to,  was  now  as  decidedly  con- 
demned as  it  had  been  in  past  time  commended.  Some  grew  pears  in  grass, 
— my  unpardonable  sin,  although  the  earth  was  kept  open,  and  manured, 
and  spaded  for  several  feet  around  my  trees — with  entire  success,  and  they 
disliked  plowing  and  spading  as  cutting  off  the  fibrous  roots  ;  while  others 
insisted  that  grass  was  fatal  to  all  good  treatment,  and  bearing,  and  nothing 
but  "the  shovel  and  the  hoe"  was  permissible  in  "perfect  culture."  One 
fruit  which  was  perfect  and  "  best,"  a  short  time  since,  was  now  cast  aside 
as  "  cracked,"  and  '*  blighted  ;"  while  another  which  **  promised  well,''  and 
with  such  indorsement  had  been  sent  by  the  propagators  and  dealers  broad- 
cast over  the  country,  was  now  emphatically  discarded.  And  so,  throughout 
the  chapter,  confirming  all  my  own  written  opinion  that  the  pear  is  capri- 
cious in  its  soil,  position,  climate,  and  treatment. — particularly  the  dwarf. 

The  ipse  dixit^  too,  of  the  Society  upon  all  doubters,  past  and  future,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  reports  before  me,  stands  thus  recorded  : 

"  The  President  said,  all  who  had  spoken  thus  far  were  in  favor  of  pear 
culture  and  of  dwarf  pears.  If  tiiere  was  another  side  in  this  Convention 
he  would  like  to  hear  from  it.  After  some  moments  of  suspense,  no  one 
responded  to  this  invitation. 

"Silence  gives  consent."  There's  a  decision  for  you,  fogies  and  pear 
croakers ;  and  who  dare  question  the  argumentum  ad  hominu$n  of  such  a 
dicta  !     Here  is  another,  both  wordy  and  windy  enough  : 

"  It  is  useless  to  charge  failures  to  climate,  for  there  is  no  climate  in  the 
world   superior  to  ours  for  growing  the  p^ar.     To  this  some  of  the  best 
Pomologists  in  the  world  who  had  visited  this  country,  would  agree.     No 
thcr  fruit  can  be  grown  as  profitably  as  the  pear,  and  none  is  as  certain. 
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The  present  season  we  have  neither  peaches  nor  apples  in  Western  New 
York,  but  our  pear  crop  is  fair,  as  it  always  is.  Much  is  said  about  a 
proper  soil  for  the  pear.  Any  soil  that  will  grow  good  wheat  and  com,  will 
grow  the  pear.  It  mfist^  however,  be  drained  for  the  pear,  as  it  shonld  he 
for  the  other  crops  named.  Tfiere  is  no  mystery  about  pear  culture — it  only 
requires  tlie  exercise  of  a  little  common  sense. 

"  He  knew  of  no  case  of  failure  where  persons  had  given  to  the  subject 
ordinary  information,  intellect,  and  care.'' 

Who  can  doubt  the  disinterestedness  of  the  source  of  such  expounded 
law,  when  laid  down  by  the  "  Empire"  nurseryman  of  Western  New  York  ? 
Has  he  or  has  he  not  grown  and  distributed  more  Dwarf  trees;  at  this  mo- 
ment has  he  a  larger  unsold  stock  on  hand  than  any  half  score  of  nurseries 
put  together  ;  and  is  he  a  partner  in  more  or  less  nurseries  extending  from 
Rochester  to  the  Mississippi  7  are  questions  to  be  looked  after.  Hide  your 
diminished  heads,  you  neophytes,  wlio  have  planted,  in  all  your  innocent 
I  enthusiasm,  your  dwarfs  by  the  score,  hundreds,  or  thousands,  "on  soil 
that  will  grow  good  wheat  and  corn/'  and  with  all  your  pains-taking,  book 
I  reading,  and  ingenuity,  seen  them  dwindling,  blighting,  and  dying  year 
after  year,  until  scarcely  one  is  left  to  tell  the  sorrowful  story  of  its  fellows  ; 
while  apple,  quince,  peach,  cherry,  plum»  and  currant,  are  rejoicing  in 
growth  and  fruitfulness  all  around  them  I  What  admirable  jwvo/^  is  here 
given  hy  facts  and  figures^  of  the  abundance  of  the  pear  crop  in  Western 
New  York  in  the  blessed  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  when  the 
apple  crop,  for  the  only  season  within  twenty  years'  recollection,  has  been 
an  almost  total  failure.  Will  this  speaker  inform  us  what  has  been  the  cur- 
rent price  of  Virgalieu,  and  other  '*  best"  pears  in  the  Rochester  market 
during  the  past  bearing  autumn  ;  and  at  what  price  he  will  contract  to  fur- 
nish us  half  a  dozen  barrels  of  "Easter  Buerr68"  on  this  first  day  of 
February  ? 

But,  enough  of  this  abortive  attempt  to  reestablish  by  bold  assertion 
the  Dwarf  pear  throughout  the  country  as  a  successful  and  profitable 
orchard,  or  even  garden  fruit.  As  to  the  general  action  of  the  Pomological 
Society,  it  has  my  best  wishes  in  finally  accomplishing  its  legitimate 
objects  ;  but  when  its  proceedings  are  permitted  to  go  out  to  the  public  as 
an  advertising  sheet  for  the  benefit  of  dwarf  pear  tree  propagators,  and  it 
sacrifices  truth  to  individual  interest,  it  will  be  in  danger  of  taking  its  place 
among  other  charlatanries  of  the  day.  Its  ill  success  in  establishing  any 
thing  like  systematic  rule  for  pear  growing  lies  only  in  the  constitutional 
uncertainty  of  the  tree  itself,  when  on  its  own  stock,  and  the  unnatural  ap- 
plication of  it  upon  the  quince — the  strong,  vigorous  wood  of  one,"  upon  that 
of  the  small,  shrubby  fibre  of  the  other.  It  is  similar  to  working  the  pear 
on  the  thorn — ^years  ago  condemned  by  everybody,  excepting  for  the  merest 
temporary  purposes — and  only  preferable  because  the  quince  will  strike,  and 
take  root  more  readily  than  the  thorn.  There  is  one  advantage,  indeed,  in 
substituting  the  thorn  for  the  quince  ;  it  is  not  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the 
borer,  to  which  the  quince  is  always  liable.  We  know  hundreds  of  trees, 
on  their  own  natural  stocks,  in  different  and  wide-spread  localities,  grow- 
ing on  undrained,  adhesive  clays,  generous  loams,  or  leachy  grounds,  two 
feet  and  upwards  in  diameter,  fifty  to  two  hundred  years  old,  stalwart  as 
oaks,  bearing  twenty  to  fifty  bushels  of  seedling  pears  nearly  every  succcs 
give  year,  amid  neglect,  and  even  abuse,  where  now,  in  the  same,  or  in 
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tiguous  enclosDrcs,  with  the  most  pains-taking  cultivation,  newly-planted 
trees  of  the  finer  varieties  scarcely  thrive,  and  dwarfs  refuse  to  grow  and 
bear  succcssfally  at  all.  But  we  know  few  or  no  orchards  of  such  large, 
ancient  trees.  Those  we  name  are  but  the  survivors  of  original  orchards, 
l«»Dg  ago  decimated,  beyond  even  the  memory  of  living  men,  showing  that 
the  pear  on  its  own  stock  is  the  longest  lived  and  hardiest  of  all  our  fruit 
trees,  when  it  has  survived  the  hazards  incident  to^infancy  and  early  matu- 
rity. There  is  one  point  gained,  however  ;  Mr.  Ilovey  and  some  other  tree 
propagators  conceding  that  dwarfs  are  only  adapted  to  high  ''garden^' 
culture  I 

Again,  my  unfortunate  May  article  has  aroused  the  ire  of  another  zealous 
pen,  in  the  lust  ^ovemher  Horticulturist^ — that  of  another  Buffalo  cultivator. 
This  gentleman,  after  a  six  months'  oblivious  and  blissful  ignorance,  by  the 
aid  of  a  friend, has  discovered  himself  to  be  the  "constitutionally  obsti- 
nate^ individual  I  hinted  at,  and  incontinently  hurls  his  ambitious  rhet- 
oric and  tasteful  periods  at  my  offending  head.  To  his  truthful  denunciation 
as  a  cnlturist,  I  bow  in  all  humility,  as  the  well-deserved  punishment  for  my 
temerity  in  pretending  to  know  anything  in  the  sight  of  such  an  immaculate 
dwarf-pcar-grower  as  himself;  and  had  he  then  stopped,  I  should  have  been, 
as  in  all  due  reverence  to  such  authority,  silent.  But  when  he  seeks  to  ex- 
alt his  own  success  by  the  relation  of  facts  which  he  cannot  prove,  I  object. 
As  to  the  success  of  his  fortunate  neighbors  in  their  dwarfs,  I  prefer  they 
shall  Bpeak  for  themselves.  Let  us  examine  this  new  testimony :  ''  Our 
coterie"  commenced  pear  culture  with  a  lot  of  *'  cheap"  dwarf  pears  from 
New  Ifork,  and  this  lot  of  "trash"  constituted  the  groundwork  of  our 
plantations.  But  he  "got  rid  of  that  stock'*  by  sale  to  others,  when  the 
"trash''  proved  to  be  good  for  nothing,  and  its  place  was  supplied  by 
the  "thousand  thrifty,  well-grown  trees"  from  Ellwanger  &  Barry, —  or 
did  they  die  a  natural  death  on  his  own  hands?  As  for  mine,  they  grew, 
flourished,  and  bore  fruit,  or  dwindled,  diseased,  and  died,  in  about  equal 
proportions  to  the  high-priced  trees  I  got  from  the,  same  nursery  that 
nis  "  thousand"'  came  from,  and  elsewhere,  of  the  best  I  could  get,  until  they 
all  proved  *'  trash"  alike  ;  while  on  one  side  of  them  stood  a  thrifty  young 
applcH)rchard,  and  on  the  other  vigorous  and  healthy  rows  of  orange  quin- 
ces, with  nursery  pears  on  their  own  stocks,  and  a  vigorous  nursery  of  ap- 
ples, pears,  cherries,  and  plums,  which  Mr.Coppock  had  more  than  once  seen, 
approved,  and  praised,— on  good  wheat  and  corn  ground,  too, — vide  Barry. 
If  be  has  "  some  thousands"  growing,  hearing  dwarfs  in  his  grounds,  instead 
of  the  forty  or  fifty  standing  in  his  garden,  with  now  and  then  a  crop,  or  a 
part  of  them  that  are  worth  talking  about,  he  can  probably  show  them  to 
somebody,  as  well  as  state  in  figures  the  sums  of  money  which  he  actually 
^*»t  for  them,  with  the  number  of  bushels  of  fruit.  I  regret  that  he  has 
called  me  to  the  stand  as  a  witness  ;  but  being  there,  I  freel}*  testify  that  I 
certainly  saw  some  excellent  crops  of  well-grown  Winkfields,  Bartlets,  and 
others  on  some  of  his  trees  last  September,  as  well  as  some  other  trees  full  of 
shrunken,  cracked,  and  worthless  Virgalieus  by  the  side  of  them,  with  sundry 
vacant  spaces  where  still  other  dwarfs  once  stood,  together  with  dead  and 
blighted  trees  of  the  past  summer ;  and  to  make  a  clean  breast,  I  venture  a 
**  guess"  that  he  has  made  ten  dollars  in  buying  "  some  thousand"  dwarf 
^  trees  at  the  nurseries,  and  selling  them  to  his  townsmen,  where  he  has 
^madc  a  single  dollar  in  the  sale  of  his  pears.     Yet  his  history  of  his  own 
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success  has  been  reprinted  with  evident  gusto  by  sundry  pbmological  ed-  . 
iters,  who  will  be  deaf  to  any  denial  of  his  statements. 

But  enough  on  jthe  defensive.  I  stand  by  every  word  in  my  article  in  the 
last  May  Horticulturist ;  and  although  many  of  the  tree  propagators  have 
assailed  that  article  with  great  bitterness,  not  a  single  pear  orchardist,  of  a 
dozen  years'  experience,  has  to  my  knowledge  denied  its  general  truth.  I 
admit  now,  as  1  did  then,  that  we  have  localities  where  the  pear,  both  stan-  , 
dard  and  dwarf,  do  succeed  as  a  market  fruit ;  but  such  localities  are  not 
frequent.  The  objection  that  all  those  who  fail  do  not  properly  cultivate  their  i 
trees,  is  a  calumny.  Are  nine-tenths  of  those  who  spend  their  money  for 
dwarf  pears  such  consummate  idiots  as  to  neglect  their  cultivation,  and  lose 
their  trees  in  consequence,  when  they  know  that  on  their  proper  treatment 
every  thing  depends,  and  that  with  half  the  cultivation  bestowed  on  them 
every  thing  else  in  the  fruit  line  succeeds  ?  Those  who  know  any  thing  of 
the  matter  by  experience  will  tell  a  different  story.  Trees  won't  grow  in 
grass  !  I  can  point  out  scores  of  the  finest  dwarfs,  as  well  as  standards,  1 
ever  saw,  growing  on  a  turf  lawn,  with  only  a  four  or  five  foot  circle  of  bare, 
forked  earth  around  them, — trees  which  bear  good  occasional  crops,  quite 
equal  to  others  in  the  deeply  dug  grounds  of  the  adjoining  garden. 

The  truthful  and  self-evident  testimony  of  Mr.  Norton, — not  a  tree  propaga- 
tor but  a  pear  grower, — scores  the  like  of  which  can  be  produced  if  men 
will  only  tell  it, — is  a  convincing  proof  that  I  am  correct ;  and  I  repeat, 
that  when  our  markets  can  show  anything  like  a  fair  assortment  of  good 
pears  at  prices  less  than  sixpence  to  a  York  shilling, — a  price  so  that  a  man 
can  sit  down  and  make  a  feast  on  them  cheaper  than  he  can  on  the  same 
number  of  oranges  or  pine-apples,  I  shall  believe  that  the  millions  of  dwarf- 
trees  which  have  been  planted  in  the  orchards  and  gardens  of  our  country 
have  been  partially  successful,  but  not  sooner,  let  others  denounce  me  as 
they  may. 

This  article,  like  my  other,  Mr.  Editor,  will  be  complained  of  by  some  peo- 
ple as  being  tediously  long,  and  entirely  discordant  to  their  taste  ;  but  the 
subject  is  worthy  of  full  discussion,  if  it  be  worth  anything, — and  I  now 
dismiss  it  by,  in  all  fairness,  asking  ihe  proofs  by  an  exhibit  in  dollars  and 
cents,  of  '*  the  profits  of  dwarf  pear  culture  for  market  purposes." 
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ADDRESS    ON-HORTICULTDRE. 

BY   DAVID    THOMAS. 

T  is  matter  of  congratulation,  that  "  several  cit- 
izens of  Union  Springs,  New  York,"  should  have 
had  the  good  taste  to  print  this  address.  It  con- 
tains a  world  of  practical  observation^  and  relates 
just  such  experiences  as  are  calculated  to  give  a 
practical  turn  to  every  gardener  and  amateur 
who  loves  to  work  and  to  observe.  We  pencilled 
nearly  the  entire  address  for  insertion,  but  our 
space  will  admit  of  only  the  following  bright  re- 
marks from  a  mind  deeply  imbued  by  a  love  of  na- 
ture, and  a  man  who,  having  passed  a  life  of  use- 
fulness, can  yet  charm  by  his  pen  and  his  converse. 

"  In  treating  of  gardens,  as  in  describing  of  cir- 
cles, it  matters  not  where  we  begin  ;  nor  wheth- 
er we  range  first  among  esculent  vegetables,  beautiful  flowers,  or  delicious 
fruits,  for  all  are  interesting  to  the  horticulturist ;  and  I  would  hope  that 
this  remark  may  serve  as  an  apology  for  any  abruptness  or  irregularity  that 
may  appear  in  this  discourse. 

Does  any  animal  except  man  enjoy  the  beauty  of  flowers  ?  I  presume 
not,  having  never  seen  any  indication  of  the  kind,  though  hundreds  of  in- 
sects regale  on  their  nectar.  Our  love  of  flowers  must  then  be  considered 
as  evidence  of  a  higher  .organization ;  and  those  who  cannot  appreciate  it, 
safTering  from  the  want  gf  some  phrenological  developement,  have  claims  on 
our  sympathy.  Yet  as  organs  are  said  to  be  enlarged  or  diminished  ac- 
cording to  moral  or  mental  training,  so  many  of  our  friends  now  shut  out, 
may  indnlgc  the  hope  of  rising  hereafter  to  the  enjoyment  of  more  glorious 
objects,  and  of  purer  and  more  elevated  pleasures.     .... 

Pure  white,  as  we  see  it  in  a  sunbeam  coming  through  a  clean  atmosphere, 
id  tlie  blending  of  all  colors  in  certain  deflnite  proportions  ;  and  when  it  is 
impure,  a  surplus  or  deficiency  of  some  color  must  cause  it.  The  colors  of 
most  flowers  are  mixtures.  Tlje  purples  are  rarely,  if  ever,  pure,  being  only 
the  intermingling  of  red  and  blue.  The  prismatic  colors  exhibited  in  flow- 
ers, however,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  only  eix^  for  green  in  Botany,  like 
fdack  in  Optics,  is  not  considered  a  color. 

The  intense  blue  of  some  Alpine  flowers  has  been  ascribed  to  the  deep  hue 
♦•f  the  sky  that  bends  over  them  ;  but  the  constant  supply  of  moisture  may 
be  a  better  reason.  Finer  colors  have  been  observed  in  some  species  near 
brooks  in  summer  and  autumn,  than  on  similar  plants  that  stood  on  the  dry 
banks  above  tliero. 

Plants  subjected  to  high  culture  are  more  apt  to  run  into  varieties  than 
those  in  a  state  of  nature ;  yet  some  manifest  this  tendency  even  in  the  for- 
tst.  Our  wild  Phlox  divaricata  is  found  sometimes  white,  as-  all  once  were 
at  Farmer's  Point  near  this  city  ;  sometimes  almost  all  red,  as  below  Niag- 
ara Falls  in  Canada  ;  and  sometimes  almost  blue,  as  in  some  specimens  of  our 
r/»wn  woods,  though  pale  purple  is  the  more  common  color.  No  American 
[»lant,  however,  has  assumed  such  varied  hues  as  the  Asiatic  tulip.     Speak 
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ing  of  it  in  a  wild  state,  Baber,  the  Tartar  emperor,  said,  "  I  once  directed 
them  to  be  counted,  and  they  brought  in  thirtj-two  or  thirty-three  different  ' 
kinds/' 

And  yet  the  young  florist  soon  observes  with  surprise  that  there  is  one  I 
color  (often  more)  into  which  no  variety  will  ever  run,  as  if  the  law  were 
imperative, 

"  Take  way  [thade}  bot  that.  *' 

For  instance,  we  have  no  blue  tulip,  blue  rose,  or  blue  dahlia — no  red  crocus, 
red  iris,  or  red  campanula — no  yellow  phlox,  yellow  trillium,  or  yellow  peo- 
nia  ;  and  none  are  to  be  expected.  To  this  rule  perhaps  the  hyacinth  comes 
nearest  to  forming  an  exception  ;  and  yet  I  have  seen  none  of  a  good  yel- 
low. Even  the  famous  "  Gold  of  Ophir^  (so  called)  has  but  little  more  than 
a  tinge  of  that  color.       ........ 

The  winters  of  western  New  York  are  as  favorable  to  herbaceous  peren- 
nials as  those  of  Philadelphia — perhaps  more  so — but  they  are  less  favorable 
to  half-hardy  shrubs.  Our  heavy  loams  freeze  not  half  as  deep  as  theirs, 
owing  in  part  to  more  clouds  at  that  season — the  condensed  vapor  of  our 
lakes — that  obstruct  the  radiation  of  heat ;  and  to  more  snow  at  the  time  of 
our  severest  cold.  Plants  that  lie  snug  under  this  mantle  are  as  safe  as 
they  would  be  in  England ;  and  we  need  only  be  apprehensive  of  danger 
immediately  after  an  untimely  thaw.  With  half-hardy  shrubs,  however,  it  is 
different.  Over  our  snows,  winds  below  zero  frequently  sweep  along ;  and 
when  spring  returns,  we  often  find  all  above  the  snow  Ifne  decul^  and  all  below 
it  alive,  and  in  the  best  condition. 

But  it  is  not  a  sudden  and  brief  severity  of  the  weather,  but  its  long  con- 
tinuance, that  proves  so  fatal ;  for  it  is  occasionally  colder  at  Philadelphia, 
at  Cincinnati,  and  at  Vincennes,  than  it  ever  is  at  Rochester  or  Buffalo. 

A  knowledge  of  tfiese  facts  may  assist  the  florist  in  making  his  selections. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  find  hardy  plants  enough,  but  a  correct  taste  would 
prompt  him  to  choose  the  most  varied  forms  of  beauty,  and  such  as  would  be 
exhibited  in  succession  throughout  the  whole  season  of  flower. 

Some  young  trees  and  shrubs  suffer  much  in  winter  before  the  wood  be- 
comes hardened  and  well  matured.  For  a  long  period  I  have  seen  the  Amer- 
ican Spindle  tree  regularly  killed  down  ;  and  for  several  years  the  Chinese 
Honeysuckle  shared  the  same  fate;  but  the  same  shrubs  now  appear  perfectly 
hardy.  When  newly  introduced,  such  plants  generally  receive  more  atten- 
tion than  in  after  time.  They  are  stimulated  by  high  culture  to  grow  late 
in  the  season  ;  and,  abounding  in  juice,  suffer  in  proportion  from  the  cold. 
Dry  substances  never  freeze.  The  seeds  of  melons  and  cucumbers  endure  • 
the  greatest  severity  of  our  climate  ;  but  the  plants  that  spring  from  tlu^m  , 
are  destroyed  by  the  first  touch  of  frost.  Neither  oaks  nor  maples  would 
abide  our  winters  if  they  continued  their  growth  into  autumn.  Half-hardy 
shrubs  should,  therefore,  be  planted  in  soils  not  too  rich,  and  their  growth 
should  be  stopped  in  summer,  if  possible. 

Have  we  a  better  guide  than  nature?  Her  seedlings  generally  rise  among 
other  plants,  where  they  are  protected  from  the  scorching  sun,  from  untime- 
ly frosts,  and  from  being  thrown  out  in  winter.  Many  a  plant  which  we  fos- 
ter in  the  greenhouse  would  do  well  in  the  thick  shades  of  our  forests,  where 
the  branches  above  them  would  lessen  the  radiation  of  heat,  and  shield  them 
from  freezing  winds.  But  hot  sunshine  maybe  as  destructive  as  a  cold  night. 
The  difference  between  the  climate  of  the  woods  and  the  climate  of  the  open 


border  is  very  great ;  and  it  may  explain  why  many  of  our  native  plants 
refuse  to  inhabit  our  gardens.  Ft)r  instance,  who  has  succeeded  with  the 
Gtrardias  in  the  open  sunshine?  Or  with  Cf/pripedium  acaiile ?  I  have 
known  the  last,  however,  to  bloom  for  several  successive  seasons  in  the  tuft- 
light  of  a  broken  flower  pot,  open  on  the  north  side. 

Some  shrubs  suffer  much  from  exposure  to  cold  winds.  In  the  open  ground 
the  White  Antwerp  Raspberry  has  been  much  injured,  while  ten  rods  off,  un- 
der the  lee  of  red  cedars,  it  has  done  well.  The  common  laburnum  may  il- 
lustrate the  same  doctrine.  One  which  stood  in  a  door-yard,  exposed  to  the 
west  winds,  was  damaged  every  winter,  until  a  building  was  erected  very 
near  it  so  as  completely  to  shelter  it  on  that  side,  and  from  that  time  during 
seven  years  it  has  not  been  injured. 

Climate,  however,  is  not  more  important  than  soil.  The  peaty  earth  and 
stagnant  water  of  the  marsh  are  not  more  essential  to  subaquatics,  than 
sand  to  the  wild  lupin  ;  but  the  limestone  lands  of  western  New  York  are 
deleterious  to  many  plants  that  require  neither  mud  nor  sand.  The  Azalea^ 
the  KabniOf  and  the  Hhododefidron  have  declined  and  perished  within  two 
or  three  years  after  being  planted  in  the  most  favorable  situations.  I  re- 
gretted their  loss,  but  was  not  quite  discouraged.  Having  found  on  the  brink 
of  a  deep  ravine  certain  plants  that  grow  nowhere  else  in  the  neighborhood, 
Buch  as  several  kinds  of  earth  moss,  some  species  of  Pyro^e  and  Ifieracium 
verumon,  I  thought  the  soil  would  suit  those  beautiful  shrubs  ;  and  I  deter- 
mined to  make  the  experiment.  A  pit  two  feet  deep,  enclosed  by  a  frame  of 
boards,  was  filled  with  it,  and  two  fine  plants  of  Kalmia  latifolia  are  now  in 
the  most  flourishing  condition,  after  a  trial  of  four  years.  Between  them 
stands  a  PorUic  Azalea  in  the  deepest  green,  and  it  has  grown  more  in  the 
present  season  than  in  any  five  preceding  it.    . 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  training  roses  of  the  tall-growing  kinds  is  on 
pillars.  Two  years  ago  I  had  pieces  of  scantling,  twelve  feet  in  length  and 
three  inches  by  four,  planted  as  posts,  first  perforating  them  in  five  or  six 
places  with  a  two-inch  auger.  Through  these  holes  the  stem  of  the  rose  is 
drawn.  As  it  lengthens  this  operation  should  be  repeated,  from  time  to  time, 
till  it  reaches  the  top, — about  nine  feet  high;  and  as  it  depends  on  no  decay- 
ing^ cord  or  bandage  for  support,  it  cannot  be  blown  down  by  the  wind. 

To  insure  the  posts  from  decay,  inch  auger  holes  near  the  ground  were 
bored,  slanting  downwards,  not  quite  through,  and  filled  with  salt.  Some 
persons  have  used  plugs  in  their  posts  to  keep  out  the  rain  ;  but  it  is  best 
to  leave  them  open  for  a  time,  till  the  wood  becomes  saturated  with  brine. 
As  the  salt  dissolves  more  should  be  supplied, — say  two  or  three  times  a 
year. 

To  obtain  a  finer  display,  I  have  planted  roses  of  different  colors  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  posts,  intertwining  their  branches.  At  one,  I  have  the  teor 
scented  Ayrshire  and  Violet  Episcopal,  by  way  of  contrast ;  and  at  another, 
the  Baltimore  Belle  and  Qiieen  of  the  Prairies.  I  have  sixteen  posts  of  this 
description,  and  have  obtained,  expressly  for  this  purpose,  a  suflficient  num- 
ber of  tall-growing  kinds.  Further  experiments  are  wanted,  however,  to  de- 
termine what  sorts  can  most  fitly  associate,  and  what  shades  of  color  will 
harmonize  the  best. 

Of  all  the  insects  that  annoy  the  florist,  the  rose  bug  ought  to  stand  first 
^n  the  lisL  It  is  a  perfect  nuisance  ;  and  it  is  doubted  if  any  way  to  expel 
Uhcm  has  been  discovered,  except  by  manipulation.     Even  in  this  northern 


land  tlicj  appear  to  have  inhabited  sand  hills  from  time  immemorial,  and 
would  Beem  to  be  now  on  the  increase  ;  bnt  on  heayj  loams, — which  const!* 
tutCr  perhaps,  nine-tenths  of  this  vast  region, — ^I  think  they  have  not  been 
observed.  Tliis  exemption  we  ought  to  prize  very  highly,  and  it  gives  us 
advantages  over  the  south.  If  a  few  of  our  roses,  such  as  the  CkromaidlA, 
are  prevented  by  our  climate  from  assuming  the  habit  of  a  tree,  it  isxonsol- 
ing  to  know  that  none  in  all  our  collections  on  heavy  soils  will  be  defaced 
by  the  rose  bug. ......... 

We  are  far  north  for  some  kinds  of  the  grape,  such  as  the  Bland,  Isabella, 
Catawba,  and  Alexandria — for  though  they  ripen  here,  and  are  good,  they 
attain  more  sweetness  in  the  south.  Others  are  very  excellent.  Mildew, 
however,  is  often  a  great  drawback  in  wet  seasons  ;  and  there  is  a  mystery 
about  this  malady  that  I  profess  not  to  understand, — ^for  W.  Wilson,  of 
Clermont,  elevated  the  Sweet  Water  on  poles  twenty  feet  high,  and  had  fiiir 
fruit,  while  on  the  contrary,  I  prostrated  mine,  with  equal  success.  In  a 
dry  summer,  the  whole  crop,  high,  low,  or  mid-way,  escapes  ;  bnt  when  we 
have  frequent  rains,  there  appears  to  be  a  zone  in  which  mildew  prevails, 
contracting  or  expanding  according  to  the  weather ;  and  I  have  seen  where 
it  approached  within  one  foot  of  the  ground.  I  dislike  the  trellis,  bnt  I  had 
one  near  which  an  exotic  vine  sent  up  a  shoot,  crossing  a  bar  three  feet 
high,  and  bending  down  on  the  opposite  side.  The  next  year  was  bad  for 
mildew.  Such  grapes  as  grew  near  the  roof,  however,  were  fair ;  and  so 
were  those  where  the  top  of  the  stem  rested  on  the  ground  :  while  the 
intermediate  portion,  only  two  or  three  feet  high,  were  blighted  and  ruined. 

Some  years  ago,  it  was  recommended  to  remove  a  part  of  the  main  leaves, 
so  as  to  let  in  the  sun  on  the  fruit ;  and  though  I  knew  that  these  were 
important  appendages — that  in  them  the  sap  was  elaborated — and  that  no 
fruit  could  be  well-flavored  without  them— yet  I  knew  not  but  a  part  might 
be  spared  to  advantage,  and  tried  the  experiment.  It  proved  to  be  a  wet 
season,  and  they  were  ruinously  mildewed.  Afterwards,  I  thought  the 
leaves  would  have  been  useful  in  turning  off  the  rain.  Grapes  under  a 
roof,  have  been  fair  in  the  worst  seasons  ;  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  give 
them  a  south  aspect  under  a  shed,  only  two  or  three  feet  wide,  with  a  close 
back.  Such  a  structure  would  afford  reflected  heat,  repel  the  eold  winds 
from  the  north,  and  keep  the  fruit  dry  while  the  rain  was  Donrishing  the 
roots. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  having  seen  a  mildewed  grape  where  the  vine 
was  supported  by  a  live  tree.  Ten  years  ago  I  had  a  Burgundy  that 
spread  over  a  bush  only  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and  the  fruit  was  always 
fair  ;  but  two  years  ago,  it  was  raised  on  a  pole  to  the  height  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  feet,  and  ever  since  mildew  has  ruined  the  wltole  of  thein. 

[To  be  Gbn tinned.] 
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Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  &c.,  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  the  Editor,  should  be  uniformly  directed  to  the  Horticulturist, 
Gervianlown,  {Philadelphia^)  Pa,  Packages  by  Express,  &c.,  should  be 
directed  to  the  Editor,  as  above,  by  name  ;  they  will  thus  reach  him  almost 
beyond  a  doubt. 


Mr.  Allen's  Reply. — The  laet  May  number  of  the  Horticulturist  is  historically  a  curiosity, 
&8  from  it  dated  a  series  of  articles  in  reply  ^rhich  exercised  the  writers  io  various  ways, 
according  to  temperament ;  they  have  ever  since  been  discussing  it,  and  now  Mr.  Allen  asks  to 
lum  up,  not  having  changed  his  opinion  by  the  flood  of  ink.  Well — the  atmosphere  is  now 
cleared  —  the  lightning  ceases,  and  we  have  an  open  field  for  further  experiments,  the  dis- 
cussion having  prepared  some  for  even  more  active  exertions  in  behalf  of  pear  culture,  and 
others  for  renewed  care  of  their  trees.  Let  us  all  now  see  what  will  come  of  it,  looking  rather 
to  facts  than  theories,  and  eating  as  many  pears  as  we  can  get,  while  we  leave  a  share  for  the 
expectant  public.  For  one  and  all,  we  wish  success  to  their  brightest  hopes,  and  in  time  we 
may  see  a  full  market  supply.  Mr.  Allen  writes  forcibly,  but  we  have  been  obliged  to  curb 
him  a  little ;  we  can  assure  his  readers  that  he  is  a  much  more  amiable  gentleman  than  some 
might  suppo«e,  from  the  turn  of  some  of  his  sentences. 

Flore  drs  8erres.— The  long  delayed  Flore  des  SerreSy  (No.  133)  has  reappeared.  Of 
orifi^inal  figures  it  contains  Salvia  tricolor,  a  Mexican  under-shrub  with  white  flowers  having  a 
red  lip ;  Hkododendron  Brookeanum ;  figures  of  20  Gourdt,  with  a  long  though  abridged  account 
of  the  varieties  of  that  race,  by  M.  Naudin ;  Solanutn  capsicastrum,  a  small  half-hardy  Brazilian 
elirub,  with  globular  orange-colored  berries  giving  it  quite  the  appearance  of  a  little  orange 
boib;  a  fine  curled  white  Chinese  Azalea  with  red  stripes,  called  Alexander  II;  Cypripedium 
Fairieanum ;  and  a  magnificent  looking  white  hexangular  Camellia^  called  the  Vergine  di  Colle 
Beato. 

Indigenous  Oil-beaiiing  Plant.— The  French  government  has  given  orders  for  the  iutro- 
daction  of  one  of  our  native  oil-bearing  plants,  the  usefulness  of  which  we  appear  to  have 
ignored,  though  it  has  long  been  known  and  described  by  botanists.  The  Pyndaria  Oleifera, 
the  O.  pubera  of  Michaux,  and  the  Uamiltonia  oleifera  of  Muhlenburg,  grows  on  the  rich 
wooded  banks  of  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  and  southward  throughout  and  near  the  AUe- 
ghaniea.  **  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  pointed  at  both  ends,  a  little  downy,  or  at  length  smooth, 
somewhat  succulent,  oily,  acrid  to  the  taste.  Spikes  ripening  but  one  fruit,  which  is  about  1^ 
long."  Gray. 

The  fruit  is  fleshy,  drupe-like,  and  pear-shaped.  The  name  Pyrularia  is  from  Pyrus,  from 
the  fimit,  which  looks  like  a  small  pear,  and  if  a  lighted  stick  is  inserted,  it  will  bum  like  a  can- 
The  experiment  of  its  value  will  be  looked  for  with  interest. 
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Mr.  S.  B.  Buckley,  an  excellent  botanist,  baa  favored  us  witb  plants  obtained  during  his  late 
tour  in  tbe  mountains  of  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  as  also  witb  tbe  new  plant  named  by  Dr. 
Gray  from  tbis  discoverer,  BuckUffa, 

Glass  Screens  por  Walls. — ^A  simple  description  of  screen,  or  If  you  please  to  call  it  bo, 
a  pimple  Orcbard  bouse,  for  protecting  fruit  from  frost  in  spring  and  for  encourag:ing  a  fine 
bealtby  growtb,  may  be  readily  formed.  For  foreign  grapes  there  can  be  little  doubt  such  a 
screen  would  answer ;  made  portable,  it  may  be  transferred  from  tbe  wall  to  tbe  border  to 
ward  off  beavy  rains,  and  also  assist  in  increasing  its  warmtb.  Tbe  trouble  of  removing  would 
be  a  simple  matter,  no  rafters  being  used.    Tbe  sashes  are  made  upon  tbe  most  economical 


GLASS  BOBSSir  fOE  WALLS. 

principle,  witb  as  little  carpenters'  work  as  possible.  Tbe  glass  is  made  to  slide  into  grooves 
in  astragals  its  own  thickness,  three  lengths  of  which  fill  tbe  sasb ;  a  piece  of  casement-lead 
put  between  keeps  tbe  cut  edge  from  cbipping ;  a  wood  pin  through  tbe  bottom  plate  keeps  tbe 
whole  tight ;  no  putty  is  therefore  required.  The  ends  of  the  sashes  are  left  a  foot  longer  (a  a) 
to  allow  a  space  of  6  inches  clear  for  ventilation;  an  inch  board  8  inches  wide  is  fixed  under  the 
coping  of  the  wall  and  notched  out  (b  R)  for  tbe  ends  of  the  sash  to  rest  against,  and  which  is 
kept  fast  by  half-inch  iron  keepers  screwed  on.  Tbis  board  is  fixed  by  a  strap  of  iron  passing 
over  the  wall,  and  a  bracket  under.  Tbe  sasb  rests  on  a  plate  its  own  thickness,  witb  an  inch 
fillet  on  each  side  at  1  foot  clear  space  from  tbe  gnmnd,  and  at  4  feet  from  the  vrall.  Tbis  and 
the  coping  board  remain  fixed  when  the  sashes  are  removed.  Witb  care  in  storing  the  sa-sbes 
away  in  winter,  they  will,  on  account  of  their  durability,  prove  in  a  few  years  the  cheapest 
covering  we  can  get. 

Care  of  Trees. — "In  Prussia, Denmark, and  tbe  South  of  Sweden," says  Mr.  Westwood, 
"  great  care  is  taken  of  tbe  trees  in  the  public  places,  and  in  order  to  ensure  the  free  action  of 
tbe  rain  on  the  roots,  tbe  earth  round  the  stem  is  kept  exposed  for  about  a  yard ;  a  circle  of 
bricks  or  large  boulder  stones  preventing  tbe  carriages  or  passengers  from  approaching  tbe 
trees.  In  the  Dutch  towns,  however,  where  nearly  every  street  has  a  canal  running  along  tbe 
middle  of  it,  another  plan  is  adopted  for  defending  tbe  base  of  tbe  trunks  of  the  trees,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  limited  space  which  can  be  afforded  to  them,  and  to  tbe  fact  that  tbe  soil  In 
these  semi-aquatic  towns  allows  the  roots  of  tbe  trees  to  find  moisture  sufficient,  without  any 
additional  wet  from  the  surfiice ;  for  this  purpose  the  lower  part  of  tbe  trunks  of  these  trees  is 
protected  by  a  sloping  pavement  of  brick-work,  carried  quite  up  to  tbe  bark,  and  about  half  a 
yard  high,  so  that  the  trees  rise,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  cone  of  brick-work. 

"  Tbe  care  witb  which  the  trees  in  the  public  places  abroad  are  tended  vnts  also  shown  in  tbe 
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maoner  in  which  newly-planted  yonng  trees  are  supported.  Instead  of  being,  as  with  us,  left 
to  tiienneWee,  or  supported  by  two  or  three  rough  hedge-stakes,  each  is  trained  to  straight, 
strooR,  cylindrical  shafts  of  wood,  fixed  firmly  upright  in  the  ground,  not  only  affording  the 
trees  support^bat  also  allowing  them  to  assume  an  ornamental  and  regular  appearance  at  once." 

Pawloxia  Lhperialis. — By  cutting  off"  the  blossom  buds  of  this  plant  in  winter,  they  may 
b?  bloomed  In  a  g^enhouse  or  parlour.  T^^e  flower-buds  are  completely  organised  in  the 
autumn.  During  winter  they  sit  upon  the  branches  warmly  wrapped  in  their  thick  for  coats ; 
when  spring  arrives  they  cast  off  their  garments  with  their  torpor,  and  burst  into  blossom. 
Even  if  remainiBg  on  the  tree,  they  nave  nothing  to  feed  upon  except  the  little  sap  stored  up  in 
their  neighborhood.  That  sap  is  as  present  and  active  in  the  dissevered  branches  as  in  the 
branches  that  remain  attached  to  the  tree,  and  therefore  there  is  nothiog  to  hinder  the  develop- 
ment of  the  flowers. 

Thr  Salt  Water  Aquarium. — ^A  gentleman  and  his  daughter  have  written  us  a  joint  let- 
ter, invoking  information  as  to  the  best  books  that  are  accessible  regarding  the  fishes  and  insects, 
fihellsy  &&,  which  inhabit  the  sea  in  their  vicinity. 

This  aulject  has  been  wonderfully  popularized  of  late,  espeoially  in  England,  and  we  have 
students  of  various  grades  of  research  in  America,  but  none  of  the  latter  have  produced  a  book 
readable  by  the  unlearned  in  technical  names.  There  is  a  volume,  however,  which  every 
lover  of  nature  may  and  should  read  with  pleasure,  entitled  "  Glaucus ;  or  the  Wonders  of  the 
Shore,"  by  a  no  less  successful  author  in  other  walks  of  literature, — Charles  Kingsley,  author  of 
^  Hypatla"  &c.  It  has  been  republished  in  Boston  by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  and  is  so  simply  ele- 
gant in  its  language  as  to  be  readily  understandable.  The  other  writers  on  the  subject  are  £. 
Forbes,  Goese,*  and  a  few  others  whose  books  have  not  been  reprinted,  but  we  hope  a  suflli- 
cieat  demand  \iill  be  created  by  admiration  for  Kingsley *s  book  to  induce  the  same  publishers 

I    to  issue  at  least  Hr.  Gosse's. 

How  insensible  to  **  tho  Wonders  of  the  Shore'*  are  nearly  all  the  summer  visitors  to  the  sea, 
is  happily  set  forth  by  Kingsley,  and  he  then  leads  the  uninitiated  to  admire  the  curious  crea- 
tures which  have  been  placed  on  the  shore  in  so  attractive  a  manner  that  we  wish  space  was  at 
oar  command  to  insert  in  these  pages  the  whole  neat  little  duodecimo. 

I  Speaking  of  the  Mermaid's  head,  Echinus  tniliarU,  our  author  says,  '*  conceive  a  Crystal 
Palace  whereof  each  separate  joist,  girder,  and  pane  grows  continually  without  altering  the 
shape  of  the  whole,  and  you  have  conceived  one  of  the  miracles  embodied  in  that  little  sea 
egg,  wMch  the  Divine  Word  has,  as  it  were  to  justify  to  man  His  own  immutability,  furnished 
with  a  shell  capable  of  enduring  fossil  for  countless  ages,  that  we  may  confess  Him  to  have 
been  as  great  as  when  first  His  spirit  brooded  on  the  deep,  as  He  is  now,  and  will  be  through 
all  worlds  to  come. 

**  Aad  often,**  he  continues  in  his  happy  manner,  "standing  on  the  shore  at  low  tide,  has  one 
longed  to  walk  on  and  in  under  the  waves,  as  the  water-ousel  does  in  the  pools  of  the  mountain 
bum,  and  se«  it  all  for  a  moment."  This  may  come  to  pass,  and  has  even  been  practised  by  the 
use  of  proper  clothing ;  but  make  your  catalogue  complete  if  yon  can  of  all  that  you  can  find, 
yet  how  small  the  number  compared  with  the  multitudinous  natives  of  the  sea  I  From  the  bare 
rocks  above  high-water  mark,  down  to  abysses  deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded,  is  life — 

I  everywhere  life ;  fauna  after  fauna,  and  flora  after  flora,  arranged  in  zones,  according  to  the 
amount  of  Hght  and  warmth  which  each  species  requires,  and  to  the  amount  of  pressure 
which  they  are  enabled  to  endure.  The  rocks  have  their  peculiar  little  univalves,  their  lichen- 
Ilke  sea-weeds,  in  myriads ;  lower  dovm,  the  region  of  the  Fuci  (bladder  weeds)  has  its  own 
tribes  of  periwinkles  and  limpets ;  below  again,  the  region  of  the  corallines  and  Algte  furnishes 

Kataralisi*8  Rambles  on  the  Devonshire  Coast.    The  Uarine  Aquarium,  &c.    See  a|80  Professor  Harvey's 
Side  Book.    Mr.  Goise  baa  aiso  published  "  The  Canadian  Naturalist"  which  we  have  never  met  with. 
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food  for  yet  other  specieii  who  graze  on  ita  watery  meadows,  and  beneath  all,  and  still  so  high 
as  to  be  uncovered  At  low  spring-tides,  the  zone  of  the  Laininarin  (the  great  tangles  and  oar 
weeds)  is  most  full  of  every  imaginable  form  of  life. 

*'  Of  all  the  blessings,"  says  Kingsley,**' which  the  study  of  nature  brings  to  the  patient  obser- 
ver, let  none  be  classed  higher  than  this ; — that  the  further  he  enters  into  those  fairy  gardens  of 
life  and  birth  the  more  he  learns  the  awful  and  yet  most  comfortable  truth,  that  they  do  not 
belong  to  him,  but  one  greater,  wiser,  lovelier  fhan  he ;  and  as  he  stands  silent  with  awe,  auild 
the  pomp  of' nature's  ever-busy  rest,  hears  as  of  old,  *The  Word  of  the  Lord  God  walking 
among  the  trees  of  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day.' " 

We  are  sure  our  correspondents  will  be  delighted  with  this  book ;  they  may  collect  these 
curious  "  Wonders  of  the  Shore,"  and  keep  such  as  will  survive  tho  treatment  in  Aquariums 
with  advantage  and  pleasure,  but  their  enjoyment  will  be  immensely  increased  when  they  loam 
to  observe  them  with  an  approach  even  to  science,  and  Mr.  Kiugsley  will  give  them  ideas  of 
study  that  will  make  a  pursuit  and  an  enjoyment  for  even  a  hmg  life-time. 

We  know  of  several  Marine  Aquariums  which  are  **  self-supporting,"  requiring  very  rarely 
a  change  of  the  water,  that  are  kept  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea ;  and  truly  beautiful  and 
interesting  they  are, — quite  a  step  in  advance  of  those  filled  with  fresh  water,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  while  their  number  increases,  the  study  of  natural  history  that  shonld  accompany 
them  will  also  progress. 

Parks.— On  the  15th  instant,  the  plans  for  a  park  at  Fair  Mount,  Philadelphia,  are  to  be 
examined  and  decided  on :  we  learn  that  there  will  be  considerable  competition.  As  to  situa- 
tion and  water  frontage,  Philadelphia  has  the  advantage,  but  in  size  and  magnificence,  tho 
example  is  that  of  New  York.  The  Central  Park  is  being  pushed  through  by  Mr.  Olmsted, 
the  superintendent,  as  fast  as  large  means  will  allow.  He  appears  to  be  most  energetic,  and 
is  determined  to  accomplish  all  that  lies  in  his  power  while  the  opportunity  is  presented.  In 
January  we  saw  2,200  men  employed,  and  were  glad  to  observe  tiiat  Mr.  Calvert  Yaux  had 
been  appointed  assistant  architect  to  the  great  work. 

The  Dioscorea.— It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year,  Dr.  Hollick,  of  Statcn  Island, 
New  York,  promised  to  give  our  readers  the  results  of  another  season's  trial  of  the  Dioscorea. 
We  have  hi^  statement,  which  we  consider  very  favorable,  and  shall  give  it  in  the  next  issue. 
Meantime,  he  has  sent  us  a  few  tubers  to  distribute  to  difi*erent  climates.  The  time  of  planting, 
at  New  York,  was  the  23d  of  March. 

Mule  Birds.— At  the  late  Crj'stal  Palace  Exhibition,  Mr.  John  Beach,  of  Bradford,  showed 
two  mules  bred  between  a  cock  goldfinch  and  hen  bullfinch ;  Mr.  H.  Hanby,  of  Hyde  Park 
barracks,  had  a  mule  raised  between  a  goldfinch  and  greenfinch ;  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Keys,  of 
Woolwich,  exhibited  a  mule  between  the  skylark  and  sparrow.  "  There  can,  therefore,  I  think, 
be  no  doubt  that  very  many  of  the  beautiful  and  interesting  birds  of  sunny  climes  would  cross 
with  the  songsters  <»f  our  woods  and  fields,  and  would  be  able  to  live  in  our  gardens  and  pleas- 
ure-grounds. By  being  fed  in  a  fixed  spot  they  would  probably  not  stray  far  off,  and  thus  a 
new  charm  would  be  added  to  our  homes." 

Catalogues,  &c.,  Received.— East  Avenue  Nurseries,  of  C.  P.  Bissell  &  Salter,  Roches- 
ter, New  York :  List  of  54  varieties  of  hardy  grape  vines,  vrith  blackberries,  currants,  raspber- 
ries, strawberries,  t&c,  &c.  These  54  comprise  all  that  have  any  reputation,  and  at  prices  so 
reasonable  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  procuring  a  supply. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  BuflTalo  Horticultural  Society.  This  is  an  old  report.  We 
should  be  glad  to  receive  the  later  ones. 

Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds,  for  1859.  J.  G.  Waite,  181  High  Holbom,  London. 
A  most  extensive  affair,  including  all  that  are  "  wants." 

Evergreens,  shade  trees,  fruits,  vines,  roots,  &c.,  for  sale  by  David  J.  Griscoro,  Woodbury, 
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N.  J.  Mr.  GriBCom  has  very  fine  evergreenB,  of  large  size,  and  pays  particular  attention  to 
orders. 

Eddy's  Patent  Self-Feeding  Stall,  described.  Henry  Eddy,  M.  D.,  North  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
Worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  keep  animals. 

list  of  fmit  trees  cnltivated  and  for  sale  by  S.  W.  Houghton,  Winchester,  Tenn.  This  is 
the  first  gnn  from  Tennessee,  and  it  "  promises  well "  for  the  progress  of  the  State.  Let  us 
hear  from  some  of  you. 


iSufjsijsiijr, 


They  have  lately  had  an  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  of  Canaries  and  cage 
birds,  which  proved  a  success.  Mr.  Kidd,  the  ornithologist,  furnished  a  daily  lecture  on  the 
natom]  history  and  judicious  management  of  song  birds,  and  it  may  be  justly  stated,  that  the 
whole  exhibition  could  not  fail  to  be  a  source  of  pleasant  and  highly  rational  enjoyment  to  the 
general  pnblic  as  well  as  to  the  bird  amateur.  Among  the  foreign  birds  were  two  remarkable 
parrots, — the  first  a  grey,  who  spoke  the  words, — Walk  in,  Mr.  Cox ;  Polly  wants  her  breakfast ; 
Puss ;  mocks  the  cat ;  calls  the  dog  Toby,  and  then  laughs ;  walk  in,  Sir ;  who  are  you  f  Polly 
is  a  darling.  Rpeaks  many  names,  Elizabeth,  &c.  May  be  handled  by  strangers.  Is  very 
qni^—GreeD  Parrot,  (South  America).  Words  spoken  by  this  bird— Eliza,  Geoi^e,  Charles, 
Charley;  Polly,  Polly;  Oh  you  pretty  Polly;  laughs;  imitates  talking,  and  children  crying. 
Qaiek  in  imitating  sounds  and  tunes.  A  very  good-tempered  bird.~A  Kose-breasted  Cockatoo. 
Words  ^>oken  by  this  bird — Pretty  Boy,  Polly,  Puss,  How  do  yon  do.  Calls  by  name  several 
members  of  the  family,  &c.  Highly  commended.  But  the  most  attractive  bird  was  a  Mealy 
ToRtcrown,  which  sings  and  talks  with  marvellous  fluency,  without  reqairing.  as  in  the  Arab 
tale,  a  Grand  Vizier  to  be  his  interpreter.  In  clear,  soft,  silvery  tones,  like  those  of  a  silver 
bell,  or  blushing  school  Miss,  he  simpers  forth,  "  Pretty  dear,  call  the  doctor,  Polly  rick !  Polly 
sick !"  He,  besides,  calls  the  house  dog  by  name,  whistling  to  him.  Yet  his  tuition  was  at 
second  hand,  by  a  paroquet :  and  the  funny  contrast  to  the  listener,  between  this  delicate  little 
speaker  and  his  clear,  full  enunciation,  drew  crowds  around  his  cage.  His  money  price  is 
£20, 

People  verf  frequently  are  puzzled  ^ith  the  idea  of  conducting  and  non-conducting  powers, 
bat  they  are  very  simple.  The  main  business,  first,  with  pits  and  frames  is,  to  prevent  a  too 
snddcD  lots  of  that  interior  warmth  which  has  been  previously  accumulating.  This  is  what 
they  term  arresting  radiation.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  covering  materials 
— in  the  case  of  catting  winds — certainly  avert  that  refrigerating  action  which  winds  are 
knovm  to  exercise  by  pasring  over  bodies  warmer  than  themselves.  Dryness  is  a  great  essen 
tial,  and,  although  we  cannot  dry  mats  when  we  choose,  we  can  continue  to  renew  the  straw 
when  it  becomes  much  draggled.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  suggest,  that  all  glass  should  be 
kept  clean. 

Mk.  Rivers  says,  that  boiling  eoal  tar  with  slacked  lime  will  make  a  shining  surface  on 
woodwork,  and  walls  of  any  clay,  or  turf,  which  is  as  imperishable  as.  stone :  it  is,  therefore, 
better  than  all  the  paints  in  the  world  for  the  outside  work  of  these  houses ;  and  I  have  proved 
that  rough  surfaces  may  be  made  m  his  way  as  durable  and  hard  as  cast  iron,  by  using  the  dust 
from  a  smith's  forge  over  the  tar,  as  soon  as  it  is  brushed  on.  I  had  six  wooden  spouts,  each 
18  feet  long,  4  inches  wide,  and  6  inches  deep,  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  the  man  who  sup- 
plied them  (God  forgive  him !)  assured  me  that  they  would  last  three  lifetiiucs,  if  they  were 
p  kept  painted.    But  they  soon  turned  so  leaky,  that  a  painter,  with  nothing  else  to  do,  could  not 
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make  theni  hold  their  parching  Jaws  together  for  an  hour,  in  hot  weather ;  mi  I  took  the  paint- 
ing of  them  into  my  own  hands,  and  gave  them  three  good  thick  ooata  of  hot  tar,  and  aa  much 
of  the  forge  dast  every  time  aa  the  tar  oonld  anck  in.  From  that  day  to  thii  these  apouta  have 
been  aa  loand  as  a  bell ;  and  when  I  ose  tar  for  paint,  I  dust  it  immediately  with  that  smithy 
dust,  and  brash  off  what  is  not  fixed  after  the  tar  is  quite  dry. 

Pampas  Gr ass. ~ Keep  the  Pampas  in  the  same  pots  till  March,  and  in  a  cold  pit,  if  you 
have  one,  or  in  the  greenhouse,  in  frosty  weather,  and  out  in  fine.  Dig  out  a  pit  one  yard 
across,  and  two  feet  deep,  and  fill  it  with  fresh  sandy  loam,  and  a  little  very  rotten  dung,  just 
what  one  would  like  for  an  early  bed  of  Radishes.  Plant  the  Pampas  in  this,  and  water  once 
a  week  all  through  the  summer.  The  best  place  for  it  is  on  the  grass  in  front  of  evergreens, 
or  the  back  part  of  a  plant  border,  next  to  a  Portugal  Laurel.  The  dark  evergreen  is  to  set 
off  the  beauty  of  the  spikes. 

The  principle  of  the  Waltonian  Case  is  the  same  as  that  by  which  tanks  of  water  are 
heated,  by  passing  hot-water  pipes  through  them.  The  water  is  the  body  for  retaining  the 
heat  in  l>oth  cases.  The  chimney  from  the  lamp,  or  gas-jet,  in  the  Waltonian  Case,  must  pass 
through  a  tin  or  zinc  case  foil  of  water,  aa  the  hot-water  pipes  nin  throngh  a  tank.  Heat  a 
tube,  or  pipe,  with  either  smoke,  steam,  gas,  water,  oil,  or  tan,  and  get  the  tube  or  pipe  through 
a  vessel  of  water,  and  the  principle  is  the  same.  The  water  is  heated  by  the  heat  of  the  tube, 
and  parts  with  it  slowly,  and  more  uniformly  than  fri>m  tubes.  If  you  bead  a  one-inch  iron 
tul>e,  and  plaoe  the  bent  part  against  the  back  of  a  cottage  grate,  or  the  back  of  the  fire,  and 
run  the  two  legs  into  a  cupboard  on  either  side  of  the  fire,  and  there  let  both  ends  discharge 
into  a  ean  of  water,  on  two  levels,— one  leg  near  the  top,  and  the  other  leg  near  the  bottom  of 
the  can,— you  can  have  a  can  of  boiling  water  in  yoor  cupboard.  Or  have  a  longer  pipe,  so  as 
to  get  both  legs  out  through  the  wall  to  the  garden,  or  sun  side  of  the  house;  then  place  the 
two  legs  in  a  long,  flat,  shallow  vessel,  like  a  beer-cooler,  but  on  two  levels,  top  and  bottom,  as 
in  the  can,  and  the  beer- cooler  will  soon  be  as  hot,  or  rather  the  water  in  the  beer  cooler  will 
soon  be  as  hot,  as  was  the  beer  or  wort  when  they  pnt  the  hops  in  it  From  a  lid  to  let  up 
this  heat,  it  would  be  easy  to  have  bottom  heat  on  a  different  principle  from  the  Waltonian, — 
the  principle  of  heating  the  water  by  its  own  circulation;  while  Mr.  Walton  heats  by  contact, 
without  circulation. 

Large  Peach  Crop.— The  Brothers  Lough ry,  of  Adams  County,  Ohio,  raised  the  past  ses- 
son  thtritf-wc  hundred  busheU  of  peaches,  which  brought  them  in  the  Cincinnati  market  an  average 
of  three  dollars  per  bushel,  or  an  aggregate  of  over  $10,000.  Deducting  the  expense  of  gather- 
ing and  marketing,  the  net  product  was  $9,000.  This  crop  was  from  an  orchard  of  only  ten 
acres,  with  the  exception  of  about  one-eighth  of  the  amount  from  a  second  orchard  just  ct»m- 
mencing  to  bear.  Mr.  L.  states,  that  on  their  grounds  the  peach-crop  has  failed  only  four 
times  in  the  past  ten  yean.  Such  an  instance  of  success  is  well  worth  recording  in  this  season 
of  general  failure ;  and  is  calculated  to  inspire  other  fruit-growers  with  the  hope  that  like  go<Ml 
fortune  may  yet  be  theirs.  He  intends  planting  pears  largely,  with  peaches,  for  market  purposes, 
believing,  as  we  also  do,  that  with  a  judicious  selection  of  varieties,  and  proper  culture,  the 
pear-crop  will  be  found  reliable,  and  in  the  long  run  profitable  as  the  peach.  Mr.  L.  lately 
visited  the  Columbus  Nursery,  of  Bateham  Co.,  to  engage  firuit-trees  to  start  his  son  on  a  farm 
iu  Pickaway  county. — Exchange. 

Baked  Pears.— Is  it  generally  known  that  most  of  the  keeping-pears  (I  can  answer  for 
Beurr^  Ranee,  Easter  Beurre,  Swann's  Egg,  Chaumootel,  and  St.  Germain,)  are  excellent 
when  baked,  without  any  addition, — the  juice  being  a  rich  syrup,  giving  the  impression  that  a 
large  quantity  of  sugar  had  been  used  7  In  this  way  windfalls,  &c  ,  otherwise  worthless,  nmy 
be  turned  to  account.  They  require  merely  to  be  wiped  clean  and  put  into  a  dish ;  if  heaped 
up  so  much  the  better.—/*.  IV.  J. 


New  Roses— 1858.— flyifwi  Perpctwds.^Ahbi  Feytell.  Deep  rose,  diaded  with  lilac; 
globaUr,  very  large,  and  full. 

Dmke  of  Cambridge.    Bright,  vivid  rose.    A  great  iinproTemeDt  on  Madame  Fermion, 

EvfqM  de  Xlmes.  Deep,  vivid  crimson.  The  petahi  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  rosette, 
which  gives  it  a  very  unique  appearance.    This  rose  is  most  decidedly  the  gem  of  the  season. 

Gloire  de  Lyon.  Rich,  velvety,  purplish  crimson,  intensely  dark,  in  the  way  of  Arthur  de 
Santallea.     It  is,  however,  thought  to  be  superior  to  that  excellent  variety. 

La  Btiia  Egamt^  or  Madame  Damd.    Rosy  lilac,  beautifully  cupped.    A  neat,  pleasing  variety. 

Lrmige  d*Autr%cke,    Light  crimson.    A  large,  showy  rose. 

Madame  de  Bene.    Pink,  with  rosy  centre,  in  the  way  of  Madame  Knorr. 

Madame  Vignerom.    Pale  pink,  large,  and  very  double.    A  very  double  and  fine  new  Rose. 

Madame  Van  Hoatte.    Light  pink,  most  beautifully  cupped ;  of  eiquisite  form. 

Marie  Thierry,    Deep  rose,  shaded;  an  expanded  rose;  large,  full  centre,  and  very  double. 

Monsieur  de  Mcmtigny,  Very  rich,  deep  rose,  shaded  with  purple ;  large,  and  double.  An 
abundant  bloomer,  and  the  largest  rose  of  the  season. 

Qitftfs  of  Demmark,  called  also  Etoile  de  Marie,  Pale  blush,  shaded  with  pink ;  very  stiff 
petals ;  and  first-rate  form,  in  the  way  of  Madame  Vidot. 

ThomoB  Rivers.    Rosy  lilac,  shaded  like  CoUme  sy,  but  greatly  superior,  being  larger, 

with  finer  shaped  cnp,  bud,  and  flower. 

BOC7RB05.— Jfaifamtf  'OomieeBe.  Deep  flesh-color ;  finely  formed.  A  seedling  from  Lomee 
Odier, 

How  TO  KREF  Geraniums  over  the  winter.— Take  them  up  on  a  dry  day.  Knock  all 
the  moold  off  their  roots.  Shorten  them  down  to  two  or  three  joints.  Lay  them  in  the  sun 
for  a  few  hours  if  you  can.  Mind  there  are  no  leaves  on  them.  Have  ready  some  quite  dry 
pit  (not  sea)  sand.  Bury  them  four  inches  deep  in  the  sand,  the  roots  downwards.  Keep  them 
dry  all  winter ;  you  may  do  that  in  a  good  cold  frame  which  does  not  drip,  fine  coal  ashes  will 
do  as  well  as  pit  sand. 

If  you  have  conveniences  for  keeping  frost  out  you  need  not  bury  them,  but  may  keep  the 
ends  out  of  the  sand.  « 

The  Mpscat  Hamburgh  Grape.— It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  variety  which 
took  the  prize  at  the  Pomological  Society,  as  being  the  best  new  grape  having  a  Muscat  flavor. 
At  the  time  the  Society  made  the  award,  it  was  stated  that  this  variety  would  ripen  with  as 
low  a  degree  of  heat  as  the  Black  Hamburgh ;  but  an  opinion  having  got  abntad,  which  is 
believed  by  many,  that  it  will  not  ripen  in  a  house  without  the  aid  of  fire  heat,  which  the  Black 
Uamhurgh  will  do,  considerable  disappointment  has  resulted.  It  is  very  satisfactory  for  us  to 
he  able  to  state,  that,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Pomological  Society,  Messrs.  Henderson,  of 
Pine  Apple  Place,  exhibited  a  bunch  grown  upon  a  shoot,  which,  during  the  summer,  had  been 
iiitroduced  into  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  the  plant  undergoing  no  cultivation  whatever,  and 
receiving  no  heat,  except  one  evening  during  the  present  month,  when  frost  was  expected.  The 
berries  were  quite  ripe,  and  possessed  the  marked'  musky  flavor. 

The  Pruning,  Cleansing,  and  Dressing  of  Fruit  Trees.— All  pruning  should  be 
done  the  moment  the  leaves  have  fallen,  whatever  be  the  period  at  which  they  are  required  to 
be  forced.  To  go  into  detail  about  pruning  in  general  would  occupy  too  much  space.  But  I 
y  a  little  more  about  cleansing  and  dressing.  The  object  of  all  dressings  is  two-fold, — 
destroy  whatever  insects,  or  eggs,  may  exist,  and  to  avert  their  attacks  in  future.    There  are 


Mireral  practices  extftot  a«  to  the  kinds  of  dressing  to  be  used ;  bnt  I  would  have  it  borne  In  ' 
mind,  that  soft  soap  and  sulphur  are  the  two  principal  things  on  ^'hich  the  gardening  world  st 
present  depends — that  is  to  say,  as  to  power.  But  in  many  cases  it  becomes  requisite  to  use  i 
some  thickening  medium,  to  form  a  body  of  some  endurance  on  the  wood ;  and  for  this  pnrpcwe 
such  things  as  lime,  clay,  cow-dung.  &c.,  are  used.  I  will,  therefore,  meiely  offer  an  universal 
recipe,  which,  although  it  may  not  suit  every  ease  in  gardening,  is  yet  of  service  in  nine  esses 
out  of  ten. 

It  is  thit-H>ne  gallon  of  water,  in  which  four  ounces  of  soft  soap  are  well  dissolved ;  add 
then  M  much  sulphur  as  it  will  carry ;  and  finally  thicken  with  claj  to  a  regubir  paint.  This 
mixture  may  be  applied  to  any  fruit  tree  in  a  rest  condition,  but  not  to  living  foliage.  The 
stoms  should  be  thoroughly  painted  with  this  mixture,  not  leaving  a  crevice  untonched.  In  the 
case  of  vines,  the  loose  bark  must  be  stripped  away  as  clean  as  possible,  before  applying  the 
paint.  This  is  a  most  indispensable  procedure,  for  this  extraneous  bark  is  of  no  real  use  to  the 
tree,  which,  indeed,  in  a  state  of  high  health,  seems  to  make  an  effort  to  cast  it  off.  The  stem 
enUrges,  and.  like  a  fast-growing  youth,  the  same  coat  no  longer  fits,  and,  in  attempts  to  wear 
It,  the  seams,  or  other  parts,  give  way.    T.  B. 

Rustic  Work. — I  see  that  one  of  your  correspondents  is  inquiring  about  rustic  work.  I 
therefore  beg  to  send  you  a  plsn  of  making  rustic  vases,  as  I  made  a  few  about  twelve  months 
ago.  As  most  of  our  florist  friends  are  no  doubt  in  the  habit  of  getting  their  groceries  from 
one  place,  I  advise  them  to  go  to  their  grocer  and  get  him  to  give  them  a  small  butter-tub ; 
when  got,  saw  it  in  halves,  or  according  to  the  exact  depth  they  would  like  the  vase ;  after 
which  go  to  the  Oak-yard  with  a  saw,  cut  some  tolerably  straight  sticks,  without  bark,  one 
inch  or  more  in  diameter ;  but  do  not  forget  a  pillar  of  three  inches  in  diameter.  I  give  2«. 
per  cwt.  for  the  Oak. 

Nail  the  sticks  close  together  all  round  the  vase,  in  whatever  form  may  suit  the  caprice  of 
the  individual.  Make  holes  at  the  bottom  for  drainage,  by  boring  with  a  red-hot  poker ;  after 
which  nail  the  vase  to  the  top  of  the  pillar,  being  sure  to  make  it  firm.  Paint  over  with  oak 
varnish,  thinned  with  a  little  turpentine.  It  will  not  disgrace  the  Crystal  Palace.  For 
a  finish  I  nailed  a  few  crooked  sticks  round  the  top,  which  appear  like  handles,  and  round 
the  rim  a  piece  of  strong  rope.— 8.  Tattersall. 

The  Anachis  which  infests  rivers  and  lakes  in  England  seems  likely-  to  spread  over  the 
whole  kingdom.  It  has  already  seized  upon  the  large  basin  at  Kew,  and  obstructed  seveial 
rivers ;  the  thread  of  this  plant  is  wonderfully  rapid.     • 

The  moon  still  has  an  important  agency  assigned  to  it,  in  moulding  the  incidents  of  clima- 
tology, at  least,  and  this  view  is  by  no  means  confined  to  what  is  technically  called  popular 
belieC;  many  of  these  points  have  been  examined  by  the  aid  of  the  most  rigid  analysis  of  long 
periods  of  observation,  with  the  result  of  rejecting  the  whole  agency  in  every  case.  The  Her- 
schels  repel  the  charge  or  assertion  that  either  of  them  advocate  existence  of  any  system  of 
lunar  influences,  and  they  particularly  repudiate  the  weather  table  often  attributed  to  them. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  that  so  important  an  observation  as  that  of  the  quantity  of  water 
falling  iu  rain,  had  its  origin  in  bold  doubts  of  a  prevalent  belief  that  fountains  and  rivers 
were  supplied  from  internal  masses  of  water,  arteries  and  veins  of  the  sea,  circulating  the  life 
blood  of  the  earth.  A  French  author,  Demys  Papin,  printed  a  work  on  the  Origin  <^  Foun- 
taiiUf  at  Paris,  in  1674,  the  object  of  which-  was  to  show  that  the  rain  and  snow-watera  are 
sufficient  to  make  the  fountains  and  rivers  run  perpetually. 

IPOM^A  CcERULEA.— The  following  statement  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  some  reader?. 
Mr.  Glover,  of  Sraedley.  Manchester,  has  an  JpomtBa  cttrulea  (which  grows  in  one  of  bis  fern- 
houses),  that  has  produced,  during  the  past  season,  13,000  blooms.     Strange  to  say,  these 
b  blooms  were  weighed,  the  weight  of  them  being  25  lbs.     Now  this  said  plant  must  have 
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receired  a  deal  of  noarUhixieot  from  some  quarter  or  other.  It  clearly  proves  Mr.  Beaton's 
aicertion  that  any  Tigorous  climber  must  exbaast  the  soil  in  a  bed  in  the  course  of  about  three 
jears.  The  above  statement  respecting  the  Ipomsea  I  had  from  Mr.  Glover.  It  was  a  Bplendid 
sight  to  see  the  blooms  as  they  came  forth. — S.  Tatters  all. 

Arbor  Walks. — **  I  propose  to  make  an  arbor  sixty-liiz  yards  in  length,  six  or  seven  feet 
in  breadth,  and  nine  feet  in  height.  I  am  informed  that  Hornbeam  is  the  best  tree  to  use  for 
the  pnrpoce.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  about  what  number  I  should  require  for  a  walk  of  the 
size  mentioned.  And  I  shall  also  be  thankful  for  any  hints  as  to  planting,  training,  &c." — 
G.  W.  H. 

[There  is  a  similar  arbor  walk  at  the  Stud  House,  Hampton  Court,  of  great  age,  full  of 
Humbeam  trees,  and  romantic  legends.  In  the  olden  times,  trees  were  planted  too  thick  for 
these  arbors ;  hat  the  Hornbeam  will  bear  to  be  planted  as  close  as  four  feet  apart  for  an 
irbor  walk, — that  is,  a  walk  with  a  row  of  trees  on  each  side  of  it,  feathered  to  the  ground, 
and  covered  over-head  with  the  branches  and  tops  of  the  said  trees.  All  they  require  is,  to 
have  the  ground  trenched  for  them, — say,  four  feet  wide  to  begin  with,  and  two  feet  deep.] 

Waterproof  Cement  for  Aquarium. — I  have  been  making  an  aquarium, — plate-glass 
front  and  back,  and  slate  ends  and  bottoms, — ^and  was  very  much  puzzled  to  get  it  water-tight. 
Here  is  the  recipe  for  a  cement  that  is  waterproof,  and  will  stand  either  heat  or  cold : — One 
part  gutta  percha ;  ti^'o  parts  pitch ;  simmered  in  a  ladle,  and  well  stirred.  When  hot  pour 
it  io  the  joint,  and  let  it  cool  gradually.     When  cold  it  is  tight.— Bosea. 


Our  London  Correspondence. 

1  WAS  amused  the  other  day,  at  seeing  a  paragraph  in  the  London  Leader ^  on  "  dinners,"  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  Caulaincourt  (ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg  from  Napoleon  I. )  once 
gave  a  dinner,  at  which,  among  other  features,  there  were  seven  pears,  which  cost  300  francs, 
fGO  a  piece.  "  But,"  says  the  writer,  "  Paris  in  1838  hast  left  St.  Petersburg  in  1806  far 
b.?hind.  At  Chevet's,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  there  are  pears  in  the  windows  equal  in  size  to 
•man  pumpkins.  Cariosity  the  other  day  prompted  me  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  price  of 
M)me  of  them,  and  Madame  Chev^t  pdlitely  informed  me  one  might  be  had  for  £25,  ($125!) 
They  are,  however,  very  seldom  purchased,  but  let  out  in  the  same  way  as  plate  or  chandeliers, 
to  make  a  show,  for  5  francs  ($1 )  a  piece."  There  is  a  pear  story  for  you,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
of  its  truth  from  what  I  saw  myself. 

It  wHl  soon  be'  time  for  your  importers  to  look  about  for  the  best  new  roses  of  1858,  and  I 
name  for  their  benefit  two  or  three  of  great  merit.  Of  hybrid  perpetuals,  Eveque  de  Nimes, 
A  cnmson,  and  Trioraphe  de  TExposition,  with  Colonel  de  Rougemont,  are  the  favorites.  The 
latter  eclipses  Baroune  Prevost,  and  supersedes  it.  Louis  Chaix  is  a  superb  crimson,  descended 
from  Geant  des  Batailles,  and  very  promising.  We  have  now  a  better  assortment  of  hybrid 
perpetuals  than  could  have  been  hoped  for  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  trust  your  amateurs  are  well 
NippHed  with  these  varieties. 

Dr.  Lindley  notices  the  new  California  strawberry,  called  Fragaria  lucida,  with  the  following 

remarks : — "  It  was  introduced  a  short  time  since  through  M.  Van  Houtte.     Sufficient  time 

having  now  elapsed  to  ascertain  its  qualities,  Mr.  Sprekclsen,  an  experienced  cultivator  at 

Hamburgh,  makes  the  following  report.    He  is  of  opinion  that  great  things  may  be  expected  of 

r.Jfr  «t,  and  that  it  will  give  rise  to  a  new  race  of  double-bearing  varieties.     Every  runner  and  each 

ij|A  branch  of  the  runners  forms  a  strong  flower-bud.    It  moreover,  ripens  late,  that  is  to  say. 
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Hanibarp^h,  towards  the  end  of  July,  when  other  strawberries  are  over.  It  is  ftr  better  flavored 
than  anj  late  Eoglish  sort.  Its  fruit  is,  however,  deficient  in  size,  flesh,  and  juice^  The  habit 
of  this  Fragaria  ludda  is  described  as  very  dwarf,  the  leaves  have  very  short  velvety  stalks,  of 
a  red  color ;  they  are  deep  green  and  shining  on  the  upper  side,  but  woolly  beneath.  There  u 
generally  but  one  flower  to  a  tmss,  and  that  is  remarkably  large.  The  fmit  is  sweet,  withoat 
acid,  but  a  little  vinous.  The  *'  seeds  "  are  sunk  in  the  flesh.  Madame  £Use  Vilmorin,  who 
has  made  the  strawberry  her  specialty,  is  said  to  expect  great  things  from  It.  It  is  no  doubt 
the  same  as  a  plant  found  by  Douglas  and  called  by  him  Fragaria  Macraei,  which  Sir  Wm. 
Hooker  referred  to  F.  cbilensis." 

The  CEconomtc  Museums,  at  Kew  Gardens,  are  among  the  most  valuable  institutions  of  this 
great  metropolis.  Sir  William  Hooker's  efforts  have  been  crowned  by  the  most  ample  success 
and  popularity,  and  are  attended  with  most  interesting  commercial  advantages.  They  are  far 
more  iuteresting  and  important  than  the  most  sanguine  promoter  could  have  anticipated  upon 
their  first  formation.  So  huge  have  they  grown  that  the  new  museum  is  wholly  devoted  tu 
illustrations  of  the  products  of  Ezogens,  while  the  old  house  is  filled  with  Endogens  (or  Modo- 
cotylcdons)  and  Cryptogamic  vegetation.  It  is  hither  that  students  should  direct  their  steps  if 
they  wish  to  know  what  tropical  palm  trees  are,  and  to  examine  at  their  leisure  the  thoueaud 
curious  forms  of  vegetation  of  which  they  can  never  learn  much  from  books  alone.  Winter  'n 
as  good  a  time  as  any  for  the  study  of  museums,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  approaching 
months  will  be  vigorously  applied  to  that  purpose  by  many  a  young  aspirant  to  scientific  fame 
and  social  rank. 

A  new  room  has  been  opened  at  the  British  Museum,  containing  an  extraordinary  collection 
of  foreign  plants  and  seeds — sections  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  showing  their  structure,  and  speci- 
mens of  woods,  polished  and  unpolished ;  they  thus  display  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  grain 
of  the  woods.  One  table  displays  cabinet  and  other  woods,  and  the  woods  used  by  the  North 
Western  Railway  in  the  construction  of  their  carriages ;  and  another  what  may  be  called  the 
curiosities  of  botany,  such  as  the  efforts  of  a  tree  to  cover  a  wound— a  spike-nail  embedded  in 
oak  and  covered  over  with  many  subsequent  layers  of  wood,  &c.  This  is  interest! og  aud 
instructive,  though  less  so  than  Sir  William  Hooker's  exhibition  of  the  curiosities  of  grafting, 
where  much  is  to  be  learned  by  the  eye.  These  exhibitions  are  to  be  commended,  great  results 
oflen  being  brought  about  by  a  practical  mind  viewing  the  "  rarities  "  of  nature's  works.  How 
much  better  than  the  ever-active  energy  displayed  at  Washington  in  President-making,  and 
trifling  debates.  Why,  I  understood  before  I  left  America,  that  even  the  plans  for  planting  the 
public  grounds  designed  by  Downing,  have  been  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  instead  of 
one  good  national  example  of  **  Park  and  Plaisance/'  the  majority  of  the  public  grounds  are 
growing  up  with  Ailanthus  and  Abele  trees !  I  write  it  with  shame ;  the  very  powder  n-asted 
in  firing  salutes  for  empty-headed  officials,  would  moro  than  create  a  fine  '*  Place  d'Arms,"  and 
keep  it  forever  in  order.  But  the  "  civilization  "  which  revels  in  beauty  will  come  in  time, 
[There  has  been  more  money  wasted  in  frippery  on  the  new  capitol,  than  would  have  bought 
all  the  ornamental  trees  for  sale  in  the  Union. — Ed.  ] 

I  went  down  in  November,  to  Chatsworth,  to  see  the  revolutions  there  created  by  the  new 
proprietor,  lately  Earl  of  Burlington.  Vast  improvements  have  been  made  eince  my  Iflst 
visit.  The  new  wing  and  elegant  offices  and  entrance  have  been  completed.  I  got  the  correct 
measurement  of  the  new  conservatory,  which  some  doubters  in  America  would  scarcely  credit  ; 
it  is  278  feet  long,  123  wide,  and  67  feet  high,  and  the  whole  appearance  is  excellent. 

By  great  good  luck  I  had  a  view  of  the  Emperor  Fountain  i«  full  play.  The  jet  reached  300 
feet  in  height,  and  seemed  joyfully  endeavoring  to  go  higher  and  higher,  and  overleap  itself 
The  orange  house  is  180  feet  long,  27  feet  wide,  and  21  high,  and  has  very  noble  trees  in  full 
Hl^  fruit.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  has  erected  an  Anglo-Italian  villa  near  the  gardens,  and  to  th<»se 
pin  bringing  proper  introductions,  is  affable  and  polite ;  but  do  not  approach  him  without  the  j 


"pftpen.**     I  ooiild  fill  many  letters  with  my  notes,  but  the  space  I  am  confined  to  will  not 
permit    Let  every  American  wbo  Tisits  England  see  Cbatsworth,  if  be  sees  little  else. 

Yours  truly,  Hortulanus. 

London,  January,  1859. 

Grapes  and  Grape  Vines. — ^Tbe  attention  given  to  grape  vines  at  the  present  time,  is  likely 
to  lead  to  gfx>d  results.  Some  years  ago,  we  stated  in  this  journal,  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of 
important  discoveries  in  new  varieties;  this  is  now  realized,  and  fortunate  possessors  of  good 
plaotB  of  desirable  kinds,  are  reaping  a  barvest  well  deserved  by  their  industry  and  anticipation 
of  an  unsuppKed  want. 

There  is  a  great  deal  said  upon  borders,  and  planting  in  good  soil ;  enough  almost  to  discour- 
age some  timid  people  wbo  have  not  the  materials  at  hand,  when  they  would  be  glad  to  have  a 
Tioe  on  their  premises.  But  no  one  should  be  discouraged.  We  would  have  everybody  possess 
a  grape  vine,  whether  they  have  one  foot  of  ground  to  spare  or  an  hundred  acres ;  citizens 
eitpecially,  ought  to  plant  them ;  there  is  no  particular  secret  which  need  discourage  any  one. 
We  have  long  known  a  vine,  in  a  very  small  city  yard,  between  high  walls  where  the  sun 
scarcely  ever  reached  the  root,  that  was  carried  to  the  top  of  a  third  story  back  building, 
fonnerly  used  for  the  drying  of  clothes.  Here  it  threw  out  its  beautiful  leaves  and  glorious 
citutens  in  such  abundance,  that  the  proprietor  had  the  pleausure  of  annually  distributing 
bushelfl  to  bis  neighbors ;  one  advantage  possessed  here,  was,  that  it  was  out  of  the  reach  of 
robbers—the  owner  kept  the  key  emphatically. 

Hoare,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the  grape  vine,  long  since  enunciated  the  fact,  that  pre- 
paratjoo  of  the  soil  ensured  the  prosperous  growth  of  the  vines,  and  the  annual  production  and 
mataration  of  fine  crops  of  grapes,  and  that  this  process  was  highly  deserving  of  being  practi- 
cally adopted  at  all  times  when  circumstances  permit ;  yet,  he  assures  us,  and  practice  author- 
izes the  belief,  that  it  must  not  therefore  be  supposed  that  vines  will  not  grow  and  mature 
fruit,  unless  planted  in  well-prepared  borders.  Quite  the  contrary  is  the  fact,  for  vines  will  do 
well  in  "  in  any  unprepared  soil  that  is  not  too  stifi*,  and  that  has  a  dry  bottom ;  but  they  grow 
quicker,  and  consequently  bear  greater  crops  of  grapes  within  a  given  space  of  time,  when 
planted  m  a  soil  that  has  been  properly  prepared  for  their  reception. 

"  If  two  cattings  be  planted,"  he  continues,  "  the  one  in  a  soil  of  the  former  description,  aod 
the  other  io  one  of  the  latter,  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  that  the  stem  of  the 
vine  growing  in  the  soil  that  was  unprepared,  will  not  be  more  tban  half  the  size  of  the  one 
planted  in  the  other;  consequently,  for  every  pound  weight  of  fruit  which  the  smaller  stemmed 
vme  can  mature,  the  other  will  ripen  very  nearly  three  pounds.  This  difference  occurring 
aiinnally,  is  sufficiently  great  to  repay  most  amply  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  border. 

"  Indeed,  if  vines  could  not  be  planted  with  any  prospect  of  success,  in  any  other  situations 
than  in  borders  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  grapes  would  be  grown 
compared  with  what  the  country  is  capable  of  producing  and  does  produce.  We  have  seen 
bams  and  oatbouses  in  Kew  Eogland,  covered  with  vines  and  fruit,  where  there  was  no 
border  whatever,  and  which  never,  or  rarely,  received  even  a  winter  top-dressing.  Various 
places  may  be  observed  in  favorable  aspects,  where  vines  are  trained,  while  their  roots  possess 
little  or  no  soil  at  all  on  the  surface  adjoining  their  sites,  the  ground  around  being  paved  with 
l»rickff,  or  stone,  or  trodden  hard.  If  the  ground  in  such  situations,"  says  our  author,  and  we 
can  vouch  for  the  fact,  "  adjoining  the  side  of  the  wall  or  building,  be  opened  to  the  extent  of 
(Eighteen  inches  square,  and  as  many  deep,  it  will  be  sufiicient  to  admit  the  roots  of  a  young 
vine,  which  must  be  pruned  to  suit  the  place.  If  a  wider  and  deeper  space  can  be  made,  it . 
v^ill  of  course  be  better,  but  if  not,  that  will  do.  Loosen  the  sides  and  bottom  as  much  as 
possible,  and  fill  in  with  two-thirds  of  rich,  loamy  earth,  and  one-third  of  road  or  street  scrap- 
ings, previously  well-mixed  together ;  and  if  necessary,  the  surface  covering,  whether  of  etone, 
i'rick,  or  otherwise,  may  be  restored  again  to  its  former  state,  provided  a  space  of  about 
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inches  square,  be  left  open  for  the  stem  to  swell  in  daring  Its  fhtnre  growth ;  thus  treated,  tfaey 
will  generally  do  well,  though  not  so  well  as  under  better  treatment  This  is  wholesome  doc- 
trine, and  it  is  true.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  plant  a  vine  in  any  situation,  in  which  it 
will  not  thriTO,  provided  its  roots  can  by  any  means  push  themselves  into  a  dry  place,  and  the 
aspect  be  such  as  to  afford  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  sun's  rays  to  elaborate  the  Juices  of  tb« 
plant.  This  may  be  observed  when  a  vine  is  planted  near  a  deeply-laid  gravel  walk ;  through 
the  interstices  of  the  stones  the  roots  travel  and  perhaps  enter  the  grass  ground  beyood. 
They  possess  an  extraordinary  power  of  adapting  themselves  to  any  situation,  provided  it  be  a 
dry  one.  Tbey  will  ramble  in  every  direction  in  search  of  food,  and  extract  nourishment  from 
sources  apparently  the  most  barren,  thriving  where  almost  every  other  description  of  plant  or 
tree  would  starve." 

Such  is  Mr.  Hoare's  theory,  and  such  thousands  may  find  to  be  the  fact.  And  yet  this  is  no 
argument  for  the  neglect  of  grape  vine  roots ;  where  space  does  not  admit  of  a  larger  border, 
winter  mulching  should  be  resorted  to.  We  would  thus  advise  the  planting  of  the  vine  in  the 
smallest  garden  spot — in  short,  in  every  spot  where  there  is  a  <;hance  of  displaying  the  top  to 
the  sun  and  air—even  where  the  sun  does  not  reach  more  than  for  a  few  hours  of  the  hot  sum- 
mer's day ;  we  may  calculate  upon  thousands  of  tons  being  produced  in  cities,  which  need  not 
be  dependent  for  this  fine  fruit  upon  farms  in  the  country.  Cities  and  towns,  too,  possess 
another  advantage ;  they  may  grow  the  foreign  kinds  to  great  advantage,  both  for  profit  and 
amusement. 

With  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  a  little  attention,  a  crop  of  fine  grapes  may  be  had  in  situa- 
tions heretofore  deemed  of  no  value.  And  what  an  enjoyment  may  be  had  from  the  cultivation 
of  a  single  vine  or  two !  To  call  into  existence  and  cherish  such  a  beautiful  plant,  even  among 
pent  up  walls,  gives  something  of  country  delights ;  the  amateur  may  well  exclaim  with  Words- 
worth: 

"  And  Mia  my  faith  Uiat  every  flower 
Snjoyt  the  mir  it  breathes.^' 

Dear  Sir  : — An  old  subscriber  wishes  you  the  best  of  success.  Go  it  strong  on  pears  and 
pear  culture,  and  you  will  please  mo.  I  have  a  tale  to  unfold  on  that  subject  myself,  (not  a  tale 
of  woe,)  but  I  shall  bide  my  time,  and  if  Jack  Frost  does  not  get  drunk  some  night  next  spring, 
and  stay  out  too  late  in  the  morning,  about  the  last  of  April  I  shall  see  somewhat  about  pear 
trees,  and  perhaps  you  shall  hear.  This  is  the  only  blight  I  fear,  and  it  b  all  that  stauds 
between  me  and  success,  in  the  culture  of  the  dwarf  pear. 

Very  respectively  yours,  J.  T.  C. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  am  glad  to  see  we  are  to  have  the  dwarf  pear  question  fairly  considered.  To 
my  mind  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  all  the  failures  are  the  result  of  negligent  culture,  and  that 
climate  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  when  thousands  of  trees  in  the  West,  have  been  winter-killed 
within  the  last  ten  years.  Truly  yours,  A.  Huidekuper. 

Editor  op  the  Horticulturist  : — South-western  Georgia  is  perhaps  the  last  place  from 
which  you  would  expect  a  "  note  "  of  horticultural  interest,  and  you  will  therefore  not  be  much 
disappointed  should  the  following  fall  short  in  matter  suitable  for  your  journal. 

There  are  a  few  subjects,  however,  in  your  recent  issues,  on  which  I  would-like  to  comment. 

1.  As  to  fruit-tree  labels.  I  have  used  for  some  time,  simple  roofing  s/ofe,  lettered  with 
white  lead.  Could  you  see  one  which  I  have  just  finished  for  a  row  of  twenty-five  "  Belle 
Lucrative,"  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  eulogiym.  They  are  neat,  imperishable,  inefikce- 
able,  and  legible  at  any  "  preconcerted  "  distance,  say  twenty  feet.  Farther,  they  can  by  no 
force  of  neglect,  injure  the  tree ;  and  sre,  I  think,  somewhat  of  a  terror  to  our  southern  cottcm- 
tail-i-cusis,"  or  rabbit,  (next  to  the  little  nigger,  the  insect  most  injurious  to  vegetation  in  this  ) 
latitude. ) 
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In  fiiet  I  canuot  do  teitkout  a  slate  label.  Ab  for  the  trouble,  I  will  engage  to  print  tunij  on  an 
arrra^e,  while  my  next  neighbor  is  hunting  out  any  given  variety  in  his  orchard. 

The  eo«t  is  a  trifle,  and  the  lettering  %  nice  amnsemeDt  for  a  rainy  day,  not  involving  much  of 
what  Dr.  Johnson  calls  the  "  labor  of  excogitation." 

2.  As  to  di%*arf  pears. 

Between  Messrs.  Allen  and  Van  Buren,  the  soul  of  peardom  is  in  no  small  tribulation. 

Oa  reading  Mr.  Van  Buren's  note,  I  instantly  turned  to  an  old  Vol.  So.  Cultivator,  contain- 
ing the  article  which  he  now  regrets  and  retracts.  It  is  therein  recommended  to  plant  the 
dwarf  pear  so  that  the  whole  quince  toot  shall  be  tix. inches  Moid  the  surface — literal  "  pear-i-cide." 

Shall  I  tell  you  that  /  was  mislead  by  that  very  article,  that  I  did  so  plant  certain  pears ;  or 
di'fcribe  the  true  pomological  impatience  with  which  I  waited  for  the  fall  to  come,  that  I  might 
—take  them  all  up  again  7  They  are  now  planted  like  the  others,  the  bud  barely  covered, 
which  1  take  to  be  the  proper  "  mean  "  between  Mr.  Van  Buren's  "  extremes."  Those  lifted 
bad  not  netted,  but  are  now  shedding  a  ring  o^outer  bark,  where  they  were  choked. 

We  would  like  to  have  more  light  on  that  subject,  but  certainly  "  quince  "  will  throw  out 
roots  as  readily  at  top  as  "  bottom,"  and  the  pear  tcill  throw  out  roots  if  it  sees  a  chance  of 
quietly  inearthing  them. 

'.  3.  As  to  failure  among  dwarf  pears.  Mr.  Allen's  picture  has  its  photographic  copies  even 
here.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  the  result  of  a  fixed  conviction  among  our  cultivators, 
that  the  pear  and  the  potato  (or  other  esculent)  require  exactly  the  same  treatment,  simulta- 
ueously  conducted  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  llje  legitimate  "  conclusion  "  being  a  cry  of 
"  HBall  potatoes,"  and  **  dwarfs  a  humbug !" 

The  S0t7  may  stand  a  double  crop,  but  the  year's  supply  of  moisture  in  this  climate,  is  not 
**  enough  for  two."  Then  look  at  the  cultivation  required  by  an  annual  tuber,  and  fancy  the  feel- 
ings of  a  '*  dwarf,"  as  the  cold  steel  goes  crushing  through  its  fibres  ! 

I  am  frequently  asked,  "  what  crop  is  best  for  an  orchard  7"  and  I  don't  think  that  I  shall 
ever  depart  from,  regret,  or  retract,  the  simple  answer,  "  Fruit  Trees" 

I  have  even  discarded  the  southern  **  cow-pea,"  though  it  does  signally  ameliorate  fruit  lands; 
bat  it  throws  a  higher  shade  than  consists  with  the  welfare  of  the  base  of  a  pyramid ;  and,  like 
other  crops,  be  they  potatoes,  pears  or  grass,  or  what  not,  it  takes  its  lion-share  of  that  not-to-be- 
Jivided  moisture,  which  the  air  never  fails  to  deposit  in  properly  prepared  earth. 

I  would  say  that  land  cannot  be  too  deeply  prepared  for  choice  fruit,  nor  too  highly  cultivated, 
<»r  cropped.  I  can  show  a  perfectly  healthy  peach  orchard  six  years  old,  managed  exactly  so, 
with  BtevDA  as  smooth  as  a  nectarine.  And  Mr.  Allen,  I  think,  will  envy  the  couipliment  paid 
by  a  ycmng  lady,  to  my  dwarf  pears — that  **  the  twigs  looked  good  enough  to  eat !"  But  jam 
satis,  F.  O.  TiCKNOR,  M.  D. 

Torek  HUlf  near  Columbus^  Ga. 

3Itt.  Editor  :— I  noticed  in  the  December  number  of  Hovey's  Magazine,  p.  557,  that  a  cor- 
rt'Kpoodent,  Mr.  Wilson  Flagg,  says :  *'  The  name  of  this  genus,  (the  cornels,)  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Latin  eomu,  rif^^ifying  horn- wood,  on  account  of  its  great  hardness."  Was  it 
not  derived  rather  from  the  branching  habit  of  the  limbs,  resembling  the  horns  of  a  stag  ?  Or 
did  both  facta  suggest  the  name  7  Amateur. 

From  coTKu,  a  horn,  from  the  hardness  of  the  wood.  Its  value  as  a  material  for  warlike 
ioftrumeots  has  been  celebrated  by  Virgil — Bona  hello  comus. 

DcarSir: — Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  present  us  with  a  drawing  of  the  Union  Village* 
gmpe  in  some  future  number  of  the  Horticulturisty  there  is  considerable  iuterest  manifested  in 
gr.tpe  colture^m  this  section ;  the  Delaware,  Rebecca,  Diana,  and  Concord,  are  to  be  found  in 
izHMt  good  gardens  here  now,  and  I  think  the  balance  of  the  newer  varieties  of  good  grapes 
would  flooo  be,  if  you  will  assist  by  illustrations  of  them  whenever  you  think  proper;  the 
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trations  of  the  Delaware,  Diana,  Rebecca,  and  Canadian  Chief,  in  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Horticulturist,  have  done  good  aervice ;  pleaie  to  give  ub  all  the  light  you  can  on  the  lubject; 
we  feel  that  we  need  it  all.  Toura,  most  respectfully ,  John  Lowe. 

[We  have  a  series  of  the  new  grapes  in  progress  of  illustration,  which  will  appear  soon.  Ed.] 

Dear  Sir  : — As  to  our  54  Tarieties  of  grape  Tines ;  we  have  taken  pains  to  secure  every 
promising  sort  that  comes  to  notice,  as  to  those  **  ready  to  come  out "  as  you  say ;  hundreds  tixl 
hundreds  of  seedlings  are  started,  and  each  parent  *'  crow  will  think  his  own  young  is  the 
whitest."  We  are  constantly  rejecting  sorts  as  unworthy  of  cultivation,  after  trying  and  testing 
the  plants  and  (ruits. 

You  ask  our  views  of  vines : 

1.  Where  Isabella  \  Best  6.  Delaware,  Diana,  Logan,  King,  Concord,  and  Hartford  Prolific, 
will  not  always  V  Best  10,  add  to  the  above,  Northern  Muscadine,  Tokalon,  Union  Village, 
ripen.  )  and  Golden  Clinton. 

2.  Where  Isabel-  \  Best  6.  Isabella,  Delaware,  Diana,  Logan,  Concord,  and  Tokalon. 
la  will  always  >  Best  10,  add  to  the  above,  Union  Village,  Marion  Port,  Devereux  and 
ripen.  )  Clara. 

3.  Where  Catawba  ]      Best  6.    Catawba,   Isabella,  Diana,   Rebecca,  Tokalon,   and  Child'i 

alway*    ripens  >  Superb.     Best  10,  add  to  the  above  6,  Senior,  Herbemont,  Anna,  and 

%ttU.  )  Archer. 

In  fart,  where  Catawba  always  ripens  well,  you  may  plant  any  sort  yon  please,  for  all  will 
ripen  well — only  some  of  the  northern  * 'foxes  "  are  not  worth  planting  where  better  will  grow. 

You  ask  about  Child's  Superb ;  it  is  a  seedling,  from  Utica,  N.  Y.  The  propagators  ioiiit 
that  it  is  a  pure  native,  and  hardy ;  but  the  lobing  and  serrating  of  the  leaves,  prove  beyond 
dispute  its  foreign  origin.  It  is  probably  an  American  seedling  from  foreign  seeds.  The 
bunches  are  large,  the  berries  large  and  very  good ;  it  is  prolific ;  It  does  beautifully  as  a  wall 
grape,  with  slight  protection ;  but  does  not  need  glass,  (here,)  although  under  glass  it  is  magnifi- 
cent. This-  leads  us  to  be  quite  confident  that  south  of  where  Catawba  and  Anna  will  ripen, 
the  Child's  Superb  will  be  a  capital  out-of-door  grape. 

And  about  that  Anna.  We  saw  a  few  bunches  here  that  were  very  fine ;  but  all  the  clusters 
on  the  vine  were  not  Our  experience  is  that  it  is  a  very  nice  White  Catawba,  and  that  it 
would  take  a  very  good  judge  of  grapes  indeed,  to  detect  (blindfold)  the  difference  between 
Anna  and  Catawba,  by  taste.  Very  truly  yours,  C.  P.  Bissell  Sc  Salter. 

1 

j  FRUIT-GROWERS  SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

[Reported  for  Uie  HorticulturisT.] 

This  Association  held  its  Annual  Meeting  in  the  Court-house,  at  the  city  of  Rochester,  from 

Wednesday,  6th  of  January,  at  11  o'clock  A.M.,  to  Thursday,  at  1  P.  M. 

After  organization,  and  while  the  Committee  on  subjects  was  preparing  its  list  for  debate,  the 

I    question  as  to  ripening  winter  pears  was  discussed  for  a  few  moments,  and  it  was  universally 

admitted  that  we  need  more  information  as  to  how  to  perfect  the  fruit  on  the  tree :  bow  to 

produce  g(M>d  and  mature  fruit  by  careful  cultivation, — than  how  to  make  a  good  pear  out  of  a 

poor  one,  by  any  process  of  ripening.     When  fruit  of  good  quality  is  obtained,  the  difficulty  of 

I    ripening  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

,        Judge  Langworthy  introduced  the  question,  which  was  subject  5,  at  the  meeting  in  June, 
1858,  and  very  interesting  remarks  were  made  by  many  members,  as  to  the  relative  advantai^e 
I    of  the  fumigating  process ;  the  pig  and  chicken  cure :  the  sheet  and  shaking  process ;  and  the 
I    asafoBtlda  aiid  tanner's  oil  remedy,  for  the  curculio  pest. 

Mr.  Ainswortb,  of  Ontario,  by  employing  this  last  remedy,  had  his  trees  loaded  with  fine 
plums  for  one  season ;  but  next  year  the  trees  were  as  dead  as  the  curculio.    The  only  relial'le 
remedy  is  the  sheet  and  jarring  process,  thoroughly  attended  to.     Prof.  Coppock,  of  Erie  Co., 
raised  at  the  rate  of  four  bushels  to  the  tree  by  its  aid.     Mr.  Barry,  of  Monroe,  raises  from  50 
60  sorts  of  nice  plums  in  this  way. 
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Mr.  H.  P.  Norton,  the  President  for  1858|  who  declined  a  reelection,  delivered  the  annual 
addrett^  a  copy  of  which  was  requested  for  publication. 

Tfie  following  officers  were  elected  for  1859 : 

President, — B,  Hodge,  of  BuflTnlo.  Vice  Presidents — J.  J.  Thomas,  Union  Sprinjrs;  W. 
Brown  Smith.  Syracuse :  Prof.  W.  R.  Copnock,  Bufialo.  Secretaries— C.  P.  Bissell,  Roches- 
ter; Jno.  B.  Eaton,  BufTnlo.  Treasurer— W.  P.  Townsend,  Lockport.  Executive  Conimittoo 
—P.  Barry.  Rochester;  J.  J.  Thomas,  Union  Springs ;  C.  L.  lioag,  Lockport;  W.  B.  Smith, 
Srmcuse ;  Joseph  Frost,  Rochester. 

The  Committee  on  Subjects  reported  as  follows : 

Gfdt'nalionof  Appla — 1.  How  many  varieties  should  be  embraced  in  nn  orchard  of  1,000 
trees,  to  secure  the  largest  profit  of  orcharding  in  western  New  York  7 

%  Which  are  the  most  profitable  varieties  for  an  orchard  of  1,000  trees  ? 

Cultieatiom  of  Ptan — 3.  Which  offers  the  surest  and  greatest  profit  in  extensive  orcharding ; 
Rotnmn,  or  winter  pears,  or  both  7 

4.  How  many  and  what  varieties  should  be  embraced  in  an  orchard  of  1,000  trees,  to  insure 
the  greatest  degree  of  success  and  profit  ? 

The  following  questions  apply  to  the  cultivation  of  both  apple  and  pear : 

5.  What  season,  fiiU  or  spring,  is  most  advantageous  generally,  for  planting  extensive  orchards  7 
(>.  What  is  the  most  fiivorable  condition  of  soil,  both  as  regards  quality  and  previous  culti- 
vation ? 

7.  is  the  application  of  manures  or  compost  necessary  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  if  so, 
what  kind? 

H  How  often,  and  in  what  quantities,  should  manure  be  applied  to  orchards  to  secure  the 
bfRt  results,  both  as  to  tree  and  fruit  ? 

9.  What  are  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  root-grafting,  in  comparison  with  seedling- 
stock  grafting,  with  reference  to  growth,  durability,  and  productiveness  7 

10.  What  process  of  manuring,  if  any,  is  best  adapted  to  the  pear  and  apple,  after  coming  to 
the  period  of  producing  fruit,  and  what  depth  to  plant  them  7 

11.  What  period  of  time  is  required  to  perfect  the  fruit  bud,  from  its  first  inception  to  its 
ability  to  produce  blossoms? 

12.  W^hat  is  the  experience  of  this  meeting  as  to  the  present  or  final  result  in  the  success  of 
dvrarf  pears  ? 

Grapes,  &x. — 13.  Is  grape  culture,  for  wine,  profitable  north  of  the  latitude  of  New  York 
city  ?    If  so.  what  varieties  will  make  the  most  and  the  best  wine  to  the  acre  ? 

14.  Which  grape  juice  becomes  good  wine  with  least  care,  attention  and  expense? 

15.  What  sorts  of  grapes  are  best  to  grow  for  other  than  wine  purposes,  north  of  the  latitude 
of  New  York  city,  i.  e.,  oest  as  to  their  productiveness,  hardiness,  and  time  of  maturity. 

Questions  1  and  2  were,  by  vote  of  the  Society,  discussed  together,  and  the  Society,  after  full 
debate,  balloted  with  the  following  result:  2  members  vot^d  for  all  Baldwins;  5  members 
voted  for  500  Baldwins  and  balance  made  up  of  Rhode  Island  Greenings,  Roxbury  Russets, 
Northern  Spy,  Twenty  Ounce,  and  Talman  Sweet;  while  the  remaining  were  for  from  200  to 
HHi  Baldwins,  each  voter  making  the  number  up  to  8  or  900,  from  the  above-mentioned  5  varie- 
ti<>s,  and  filling  in  the  balance  of  the  1000,  with  some  particular  favorites  of  the  voter. 

Question  3.  The  preference  was  given  most  decidedly  to  autumn  pears. 

Question  4.  Was  not  balloted  upon,  although  the  debate  upon  it  and  the  information  given, 
were  exceedingly  interesting.  Some  of  the  statements  were  as  follows :  Prof  Coppock  had 
for  the  past  eig^ht  years,  sent  more  pears  into  Buflalo  market  than  any  six  other  fruit-growers, 
and  had  altogether  better  results  from  pears  on  quince  than  from  his  standard  trees.  Said  be, 
**  had  I  planted  standards  alone,  I  should  have  had  no  '*  surplus  of  fruit."  It  was  nniversally 
aeknowledged  that  some  varieties  which  are  finest  on  quince,  are  worthless  as  standards.  One 
gi'ntleroan  realized  $262,  cash,  f«ir  the  pears  from  160  dwarf  trees  in  one  year.  Some  stan- 
dard Virgalieus,  in  Ontario  Co.,  did  well.  From  a  single  standard  tree,  3  barrels  sold  at  $22 
per  barrel !  A  standard  Yirgalieu  on  Judge  Howell's  place,  in  Canandaigua,  had  not  failed  of 
a  crop  for  forty  years,  and  for  twenty  years  has  averaged  twenty  bushels  a  year,  selling  at  an 
average  price  of  $3  per  bushel.  Mr  Finlay  averaged  two  barrels  to  the  tree,  at  $16  per 
barrel.  As  to  how  many  and  what  varieties,  the'  iniportant  thing  is  to  start  right,  with  good 
•ort4  and  with  a  few  sorts. 

Question  5.  Far  more  depends  on  the  after  treatment  of  the  tree  than  upon  the  time  of 
planting,  and  trees  can  be  safely  transplanted  at  any  time  from  October  to  the  last  of  April,  if 
the  ground  is  not  closed  by  frost,  provided  the  soil  be  properly  prepared  before-hand,  and 
citable  attention  be  bestowed  upon  the  trees  afterward.  More  depends  upon  the  after 
treatment  of  the  tree  by  the  cultivator,  than  upon  the  time  of  planting. 

\     Question  6.  Thoroughly  cultivated ;  deeply  cultivated.    Of  course,  no  one  will  set  out  a  pear 
*:: orchard,  or  any  other  orchard,. on  an  ill-drained  piece  of  land. 
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Here  the  suspension  of  the  rules  w»a  moved  in  order  that  a  rahstitnte  for  qae«tioDB  13, 14. 
and  15  might  be  introduced  and  discussed,  as  follows:  Oraptt — what  are  the  best  and  most 
pnffitable  varieties  or  variety,  for  general  caltivation  fbr  market  and  wine  f  best  distances  for 
planting?  preparation  of  soil  and  manner  of  training,  trimming,  and  cultivating?  kind  and 
form  of  trellis  ?  curing  and  marketing  the  fruit,  and  profit  per  acre,  to  the  successful  grower, 
for  market  and  for  wine  ? 

This  subject  covers  a  large  ground,  and  was  very  fully  discussed.  Any  hind  that  wQI  grow 
first- rat.e  com,  will  grow  g<»od  grapes;  but  it  must  be  cultivated  deep,  and  be  well  draiued. 
The  best  soil  is  dry  and  warm;  protected  by  woods,  or  in  some  way  from  cutting  wiodii; 
worked  twenty  inches  deep,  and  made  rich  with  manure,  swamp  muck  sometimes. 

Yearlings  with  plenty  of  roots,  are  safest  planting,  and  having  finer  and  more  fibrous  roots 
will  produce  in  the  third  year  as  mncb  as  if  they  had  been  two  years  old  when  set  out.  Tb<>y 
should  be  trimmed  back  to  three  buds.  Cultivators  of  Isabella  gmpes  ppoke  of  net  proceeds 
per  acre,  afler  the  vines  have  come  into  full  bearing,  as  more  than  f  I,5O0  per  acre;  but  ihii 
IS  under  a  high  system  of  cultivation.* 

Others  spoke  of  their  gross  receipts  as  ^'t^^  P^^i*  Bcre. 

Dr.  Farley,  of  Cayuga,  from  five  acres  of  Isabellas,  about  seven  years  of  a^e.  netted  over 
$500  per  acre :  but  as  to  the  best  variety,  Diana,  to  my  taste,  is  superior  to  the  Delaware  or 
Kebecca,  and  I  had  rather  eat  a  half  ripe  Diana,  than  the  best  Isabella  I  ever  saw.  That  the 
Diana  is  the  most  valuable  grape  that  wo  have,  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  mind.  Concord  is  very 
fine,  and  ripens  ita  fruit  fully  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Isabella  ;  is  almost  as  good  as  the 
Isabella,  and  holds  ita  fruit  well  afler  ripening. 

Dr.  Miner  was  full  in  the  faith  of  Diana  being  one  of  the  best  grapes  that  we  have,  both  for 
abundance  <if  bearing,  and  for  the  table.  Wherever  Isabella  will  not  ripen  iUIly  and  well, 
Concord  is  rery  valuable. 

Mr.  Ain8worth*s  vines  are  planted  12  feet  apart  each  way,  and  produce  the  third  year  from 
10  to  20  pounds  per  vine.  Mr.  A.  washes  his  vines  each  spring  with  soap-sadsi  applying  it 
with  a  brush. 

Dianas  are  very  sweet,  without  much  pulp,  and  in  the  language  of  a  member,  "perfect  ba^'s 
of  juice:"  they  consequently  promise  to  be  most  valuable  as  wine  grapes.  Specimc-ns  of 
Clinton  wine  were  exhibited,  which  strongly  resembled  good  Port.  This  Clinton  wine  requires 
rather  high  temperature  part  of  the  time,  during  its  fermentation. 

Question  7.  Mr.  Hooker  would  not  put  manure  in  among  the  roots ;  but  after  the  tree  U 
carefully  planted,  spread  the  manure  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  around  the  tree,  being  care- 
ful not  to  touch  the  bark.  The  rain  will  carry  the  soluble  portions  to  the  roota  of  the  tr«*e, 
and  in  drouth,  the  insoluble  portions  act  as  a  mulching ;  both  being  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
tree.  Mr.  Board  man  once  put  a  heavy  coat  of  manure  on  a  lot,  and  ploughed  it  under  before 
planting  his  trees,  and  three-quarters  of  the  trees  died.  Fresh  manure  under  trees  universally 
kills  them,  and  whenever  or  wherever  applied,  it  must  not  come  in  contact  with  the  roots. 

Question  8.  The  land  where  trees  are  growing  should  be  in  good  heart,  and  should  be  kept 
so ;  for  it  in  just  as  clearly  a  benefit  to  the  farmer  for  him  to  feed  his  trees  well,  and  to  keep 
them  fat,  as  it  is  to  fodder  a  cnlf,  or  to  keep  his  stock  in  gmid  order.  "  How  often  and  in  what 
quantities  "  the  manure  should  be  applied,  must  vary  with  the  varying  necessities  of  each  piece 
of  land. 

Question  9.  "  Prof  Comstock's  "  theory  as  to  the  collar  of  the  plant  being  the  seat  of  its 
vitality,  is  now  wholly  exploded.  All  grafting  should  be  the  "seedling  stock  grafting."  The 
roots  of  old  trees  are  not  advisable  to  u^e ;  bnt  a  seedling  stock  can  be  divided  into  two  4»r 
more  parts,  and  used  with  success  in  grafting  scions.  No  difierence  is  perceptible  as  to 
'*  growth,  durability,  or  productiveness." 

Question  10.  Apply  the  manure  in  any  way,  so  that  its  soluble  portions  may  be  taken  up  by 
the  roots  in  due  season.  Apply  to  a  large  area  around  the  tree.  By  no  means  allow  any  fref  h 
manure  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  any  of  the  roots.  Where  stable  manure  is  not  readily 
accessible,  the  ploughing  in  of  a  crop  of  green  clovtT  is  as  beneficial,  as  was  stated  when  dis- 
cussing question  6. 

Mr.  Smith  moved  that  the  next  meeting  be  held  at  Eochester,  which  motion  prerailed. 

This  meeting  was  the  largest  ever  held  by  the  Society  ;  there  being  seldom  less  than  two 
hundred  present  at  any  time. 

During  the  sessions,  practical  illustrations  of  the  best  mode  of  pruning  dwarf  and  standard 
pear  trees ;  as  well  in  the  nursery  rows,  as  at  the  time  of  transplanting  and  when  bearini;  fruit, 
were  given  by  Messrs.  Yeomans  and  Barry,  llie  meeting  at  this  point  became  quite  c<tU(M|uiaK 
and  hardly  a  member  but  had  some  questions  to  ask  of  the  gentlemen  who  held  the  tree  and 
pruning-knife.  This  subject  of  pruning  is  a  very  interesting^  one,  and  one  upon  which  few  are 
so  perfect  as  not  to  able  to  learn  something. 


Sfi 
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TERMS  FOR  1859. 


Ose  («^  One  insertioii, 
Tbxdv     do. 
"         Six         do.   - 
"         Twdre  do. 


tiooo 

24  00 
i5  00 
80  00 


For  iotertion  ofCard  or4  line  One  month, 
"  "      Six     do. 

"  "  **       Twelve  do. 

Imertion  on  colored  cover,  915  per  page. 


91  00 

-    6  00 

000 


Advertteoeiili  sfaoald  reach  the  Puhlither  by  the  20th  of  the  montii  preceding  intended  pub- 
liCtition.  Aft  h«  b  not  always  able  (o  meet  the  demands  for  adverUeing  columns,  the  com- 
munioftlions  reoeiTed  fiwt  have  the  preference.    BoUmkal  tutmet  must  be  very  i^y  torittm. 

As  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  advertiaemenU  can  be  regulated  to  some  extent  by  the 
wishes  of  AdTertisera,  it  i8|  well  to  indicate  on  the  manuscript  about  the  space  wished  for,  and 
the  number  of  insertioDa. 

Addiea  C.  H.  SAXTOT,  Publisher,  26  Park  Row,  N.  T. 


WHEELER  A.  WILSON'S 

SEWING    MACHINES 


PRICBB  aRZIATIiT  REDUCED.  ^ 

OFFIGi;,  505  BBOAB^RTAY,  IVEW  FORK. 

SEND    FOR   A   CIRCULAR. 

DIAGRAM     OF    THE     LOCK     STITCH 

OOOCXXDOOOOG 
MADE    BY    THIS    MACHINE. 

£^    This  is  the  only  Btiteli  ibat  cvnnot  be  raveled,  and  that  preseaU  the  aame 
2J^  ai^pearance  apon  each  tide  of  the  leam.    It  is  made  with  two  threads,  one 
i'^'^^'       npou  each  side  of  the  fabric,  and  interlocked  in  the  centre  of  it. 

GOOO  IVB  Wli*~)A  reduction  in  the  prices  of  Bewiag  Vachines  is  aanonnced  in  onr  advertisiag  colnmns* 
T\-iT  utitiiT  is  established  beyond  qnesiion,  and  at  the  present  prices  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
r'ojod.  as  thex  ooght  to  Ve,  w  every  hoasehold.  Several  varieties  are  manafactared,  sdapied  to  various  par- 
:  *<^t.  Su  far  as  pubUc  opinion  has  been  formed  aad  utt«*red,the  preference  is  emphatically  accorded  to  the 
'•iTc'-eier  and  Wilvm  machine  for  family  use,  and  for  manafactures  in  the  same  range  of  purpose  and  material. 
I  ^nay  the  present  aoiumn  the  trials  have  been  auinarotts,«nd  all  the  patents  of  any  pretension  have  been 
tt'lMicht  fairly  lato  competition.  In  every  ease.  Die  Wheeler  Hi  Wilson  machine  has  won  the  highest  premium. 
MV  amy  mMaace  the  Stale  Fairs  of  NeW'Yorlr,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Yir- 
c.cta.  Michigan.  t«HmM  UiMiasippi,  Jfisaonri  and  California,  and  Ike  fairs  in  Cincinnuii .  Chicago.  St.  lA>uis,  Bal* 
ii-rx>r«^  RiehmoDd,  and  tea  Francisco.  At  the  fair  of  the  Su  Louis  Ifechanical  Association,  the  Examining  Com- 
u.Mev  was  comnsed  of  twenty-five  Ladies  of  the  highest  social  sUnding,  who,  without  a  dissenting  voice, 
ii\%'ArtWi  for  the  whrcler  ft  Wilson  Machine  the  highest  and  only  premium,— a  Silver  Pitcher,  valued  at  $75.  If 
itejits  facts  do  not  establish  a  re^tatlon,  we  know  not  what  ctia^—Chridian  AdvooaU  and  JommU, 

f  f 


»■    ■  »»    .t 


Our  BeBcriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Agri- 

CnltoXBl'  Seeds  fbr  1650  is  now  ready  for  mailing  to  applicants  enclosing 
a  one  coot  stamp.  

J.  M.  THOBBURN,  &  Co., 

SJSJED  WABEHOUSE, 

Iff  jr*hB  Street,  New  T«rk, 

y.B.^A  OfttMogne  of  Tree  mod  Bhrab  teeda  will  be  piiUiahed  ehortlj,  and  mailed  w  above 
eootainmg  directioai  for  managing  Erergreeen^  &c.,  Seeds. 


a 


Ji-lSLi 


2i 

25  Bafihelfl  of  Dry  Apple  Seeds  jast  receired,  and  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit    ;* 
Address  I 

A.  FBOST  &  CO., 

Feb.  CIMMM0  Tallcf  N«i«eri<«9  Hachwf  r,  IV.  V.     I 


CHOICE  STRAWBERRIES. 


Joan  Saul  refipectfnlly  iiiTites  the  »tteDtion  of  Btrftwberry  growera  to  his  extensiya  collection 
of  well-tested  dandard  wri»^  together  with  Bwnjr  new  and  rare  varieties  of  the  highest 
excellence. — Marilaadlca,  Charles'  Favorite,  Hariem  Orange,  British  Qneen,Comte  de  Flaodre, 
Trollop's  Victoria,  Nicholson^s  Saperh,  Cuthil's  Black  Prince.  Duo  de  Brabant,  Pennsylvaaia. 
HondCur  de  la  Belgique,  La  Beine,  Blrer's  Seedling  Bliia,  Sterling  CaiUe  Biae,  and  Swainstone 
Seedling,  at  50  cents  per  dosen,  %%  per  100. 

VIcomtesse  Herloart  de  Thnry ;  Omar  Pteha ;  Triompho  de  Gaod ;  Dundee  ;  and  Wilson's 
Albany,  60  cents  per  dozen,  $1.56  per  100.  Climas ;  Crimson  Cone  ;  Colnmbus ;  Genesee ; 
Jenney 's  Seedling  ;  Large  Barly  Scarlet ;  Monroe  Scarlet ;  Moyameadng ;  Loogworth's  Pn> 
lifia;  McAvoy's  Saperior;  HcAro/%  Ko.  1  Ph>Ufic  Orange,  and  Sohoeikss  Pistillate  $1  per 
100,  $7.50  per  1,000. 

Hovey*s  Seedling  f  1  per  100,  $5  per  1,000. 

Sir  Adair ;  Kltley's  Carolina  Snperfaa;  Sir  Eanj ;  Boyden's  Mammoth;  Hooker,  and  Pea- 
body's  Seedling  75  cents  per  dozen. 

Marquise  de  la  Tour  Biaubourg ;  Excellente  ;  Jacunda;  and  Magnum  Bonum  91.50  per 
dosen. 

Madame  Yilmorin;  Amazon;  Improved  Black  Prinoe;  Exhibition  and  Rival  Qaeen  $3 
per  dosen,  with  many  other  varieties. 

Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL, 

Fsb.  *  llttQb.  WMhisiriMi  City,  1».  C. 

— » 

100,000 

Wilson's  Albany   Strawberry 

FOR    SALE. 

The  Subscriber,  to  supply  the  increadng  demand  made  upon  him  for  this  unrivalled  straw- 
berry, added  two  acres  to  his  large  plantation,  and  Is  now  prepared  to  fill  all  oiders  carefully 
and  promptly.  Price  for  strong  plants  $2.00  per  100,  $7.50  per  500,  and  $10.00  per  1000. 
Also  a  large  aasorment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  TreeSi  Grape  Vines,  Rhubarb, 
Aaparag^ufl,  fto..  &c. 

20,000  one-year  very  strong  imported  Pear  sCooks,  $12.00  per  1,000.    Catalogues  free. 

Address 

JOHN  SLOAH, 

B.  C»BUng,  jrr»».  IVweery,  Ahmmr^  W.  Y. 


reh«  lUnh,  April  *  May. 


HOWARD.  DANIELS, 

Architect  and  Landscape  Gardener, 


93r   BROADWAY,   IfEW  YOBK. 


THE  STBAGTTSE  irUESEEIirS, 

OFFER  FOR  SALE  FOB  THE  SPRING  OF  1859, 

OF  FRXnr  TREES, 

Apgimt,r-Z  yeaxB  old ;  a  very  geaerilMaortment.  * 

i7earB.<4d ;  a  limited  aaociment  of  early  and  late  varietids. 
8  year  M  Dwarft,  T«ry  ^ne. 

Pears,—!  and  2  Joan  old ;  Dwarf  and  Standard,  so  extensive  In  variety  as  to  enable  us  to 
All  aliaoefr  any  ordei . 

Cheny.^l  and  S  ytan  old ;  Dwarf  and  Standard,  beautifolirrees. 

Peaoli,  ApAGQt,  Flvm  taoA  Heotaifne.— Best  varieties. 

Coiraiita.— White  and  fiad  Pntob,  ^^ctoria,  and  twelve  newer  varieties. 

GooMbenleB. — Bv^gfalon's  Seed&g,  a  good  stock,  and  some  of  the  best  English  sorts. 

BlackbeniM.— lAWtoiit  or  New  Bochelle,  and  Dorchester. 

Ra^sbanlas  and  St*llwb<niiaB.--Aseortm«nl  especially  large  and  desirable,  of  all  the 
best  old  and  new  kinds. 

Grapes. — ^An  immense  stock  of  laiMla,  Calawba  and  diliton,  1  and  H  yean  old,  ezoeedbig- 
ly  eiroag  and  well  rootod;  also,  very  fine  plants  of  the  Omcord,  Ddawart,  Eariford 
ProUfie,  ybfihmi  MtmetHuu,  and  Umion  Vilhg§ ;  besides  a  superior  collection  of 
Fctrtiffn  Gn^teg,  In  pots. 

Eversraena. — Enropeiiii  Silver  Fir ;  American  and  Norway  Spmce  ;  American  Arbor  YltseS 
Balaam ;  Hemlock ;  Aostrlan ;  Corsican  and  Scotch  Pines. 

DecSduoiis. — American  and  European  Moontaln  Ash ;  Weeping  Ash ;  American  Elms ;  Weep- 
ing Elms ;  English  Weeping  Elms,  (very  graceful ;)  Horse  Chestnuts ;  Oatalpas ; 
European  Larch ;  Silver  and  Sugar  Maples;  Lmdens :  Tulip  Trees,  Nursery  grown 
and  very  fine ;  Walnut ;  and  Weeping  Willow. 

BtaubB, — ^Altfaeas ;  Fringe  Trees,  Purple  and  White ;  Double  Flowering  Almond,  Cherry  and 
pleach ;  Honeysuckles ;  Lilacs ;  Snowballs ;  Sweet  Briar ;  Sphreas ;  Double  Flower- 
ing Thorn,  White  and  Bose  colored,  ftc. 

Roaes. — Ona  of  the  beet  and  latgest  collections  In  America ;  best  plants  of  the  Augusta  at  $1. 

Dabliaa»  PcaopJaa,  Border  Plants,  Bulbous  Roota,  Ao.,  in  great  variety,  g 


OF  MISGELLAIIEOUS  ABTIGLES, 

Bhnbaib.— Calioon's,  Giant,  Victoria  and  Unnseua. 

Aaparagna. — ^Very  strong  1  year  old  roots.      I 

Hadgo  Pbuta.—  Osage  Orange ;  {Honey  Locu8t,!Privift,  1  and  2  years ;  Bed  and  White  Cedar. 

FOR  NVBSEBTMEir, 

500.000  Apple  Oraft^  worked  on  strong  roota,  M  |   SO.OOOMazaard.Chenjrstock,  very  fine,  $4 
50,000  MaaettiBosd  stocks,  very  fine,  at   -    15  f  200,000  Apple>8eedlings,  1  year,  do.        4 


I  will  fiad  theas  very  saperiar. 
Dor  aitSdkS  generally  are  of  the  finest  growth,  and  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  rates.    For 
particnlar  ittfomiatfen  see 

Oulr  Several  Oatalognes,  Ti2. : 

No.  i»  A  Descriptive  Oatalogne.  of  all  oar  podnctioBi.  . 
I        No.  t.  A'Deacriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  d.  ADescriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Boses,  &c. 
•       Nol  4%.  A  Descriptive  Catalogae  /of  Dahliaa^  €lzeen  Honse^  and  Bedding  Plants,  he. 

No.  6.  A  Wholesale  Catalogue  Isr  Kurssiymen  and  Dealers. 

ForwaiAed  eta  receipt  of  a  stamp  fbr  each. 


f«lh^fsrcl»aApnl. 


Thorp,  Smith  &  Hanchett 


SPLENDID  VERBENAS   FOR  1859 


Dextkh  Snow,  Verbena  grower,  Chicopee,  Ma«.,  would  respeotfally  fiolidt  the  attention  of 
all  loTen  of  this  popular  flower,  to  )m  unrivalled  collection  of  some  300  narned  varioief,  m- 
cludlog  all  the  recent  ones  of  note,  together  with  entire  new  ones  now  offered  for  the  first 
time. 

The  Subscriber  strictly  adheres  to  the  ezcluslTe  culture  of  the  Verbena,  and  is  the  only 
special  grower  In  the,  worUl  HH  entire  tfaae  aoA  attenUoa  i|  devoted  e^clnaively  to  this 
particular  braaoh  of  lloHcnltore.  For  the  convenience  of  these  not  familiar  with  the  dif- 
ferent varieties,  he  makes  a  practice  each  season  of  selecting  the  choicest  from  his  Jirat  dast, 
inelmdifig  new  mm,  and  arranging  them  in  packages  as  follows : 


Paekage  He  1, 
PaekEffeHo.2, 
Paekage  Ho.  3, 


12  dirtmct  varieties 
80    "         "   .      • 
60    ••         ?•       . 


$125 
300 
5  00 


These  packages  cannot  fail  to  pkaie  the  moet  ftetidlona,  as  the  selections  are  made  with  re- 
gard to  variety  of  color,  so  that  they  shall  produce  a  pleasing  eff'ect  when  in  flower. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  packing  plants  for  clubs.  In  some  cases  as  many  aa  twelve 
persons  clubbed  together  the  past  season,  and  had  their  pkmts  forwarded  in  Um  mam  box, 
which  saved  them  at  least,  two-thirds  the  expeafe  of  ftreigfat  charges.  The  pacJngea  ate  put 
up  in  such  manner  as  to  be  distributed  without  difficulty.  Plants  can  also  be  forwarded 
by  mail  with  perfect  safety,  and  if  ordered  sent -prerioua  to  April  1.5th,  the  subscriber  will 
guarantee  to  deliver  them,  in  sound  healthy  OQadftloDf  at^i^  FoerOfflce,  within  three  days' 
journey  of  Chicopee,  at  the  following  rates : 

Paekage  Ho.  1,  forwarded  by  XaU,  Port-paid,  fi»r       •      •      81  60 
PackagePfo.2,         "  "  '*  ...     3  50 

Package  Ho.  3,         '*  <'  ''  ^      *        6  00 

The  plants  thus  forwarded  are  stroflg  and  tM  fMnf,  mdk  correctly  labelled,  and  p«l  op  in 
paper  boxes  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  ham  a  leaf.  Upwards  of  10«000  were  forwaided  by 
mail  the  past  season.  If  ordered  early  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  they  will  make  splendid  plants 
for  bedding  out  in  May.  Descriptive  Catalogues  forwarded  on  application.  AH  orders  encloe- 
iuff  OmA  shall  be  promptly  and  faitkfull]^  attendecHo. 

0     3i  .  ^Address  « 

BEXTEB  SNOW  9  Chicopee,  Mass 


IRON    GARDEN  ORNAMENTS. 


I  ^<#»» » 


JANES,  BEEBE  &  CO-, 

No.  866   BHOAbVAT^,  NEW   YORK- 

The  only  Establishment  in  the  United  States  extensively  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of 

Fountains,  Tases  and  Statuary 


For  Gardens  Lawns  and  Public  Parks. 

I    Over  thirty  different  pattern^  and  sizes  of  Vases,  from  $2  00  to  $24  00,  and 
I    a  great  variety  of  Fountains,  from  $20  00  to  $2500  00. 

Iron  Stable  Furniture: 

I     Hay  Racks,  Mangers,  and  Stall  Partitions,  neat,  and  easily  put  up,  and  in- 
•L  destructible. 
*  '*   '  Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  by  Mail. 

Ad<im.  JASiSf  BEEBE  &  CO. 

Ha.  N«.  3«I6  Bff««dlw«y,  New  T«rk. 


NEW  HOT  WATER  FURNACE 


l«K,| 


9»  y   »< 


HOUSES, 


LEEDS'  PATENT,  FOR 
WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

rVBLZO 

BUILDINGS, 

DWELLINGS. 

StweSiEotelB   Eiipili^^^H    FsroingPiti, 

FACTORIES.  ^^^^"^''tf'iii     '   I     '  'BW>^ff*^'  ETC.,  ETC. 

After  a  tbwoagh  test  of  our  Hot  Water  FnniMe,  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  Union,  the  ptft 
three  winters,  we  confidently  offer  it  to  the  public  as  possessiBg  the  following  adTAotages 
(among  many)  over  Hot  Air  Furnaces,  long  obouitous  coils  of  Steam  Pipes,  or  Radiaton : 

lin^— This  Hot  Watsb  Fubkaci  warms  a  large  Tolume  of  Frah  Air  from  the  outside,  bj 
passing  it  orer  a  radiating  surface,  and  through  Hexagonal  Pipes,  entirely  surrounded  bj  hd 
wOer,  not  exceeding  a  temperature  of  212  d^j^rees ;  thus  introducing  into  the  apartmentB,  an 
atmosphere,  with  all  its  moittun  and  «fea%,  9^t,  t^grmotUf  and  nwigoraUnff. 

Seeond^li  afifbrds  the  only  means  of  oopect  and  complete  ventilation,  which  conslsta  in  ^ 
placing  the  ritiated  or  foul  air,  by  the  Introduction  of  a  large  quantity  of  f^h  air,  warmed 
to  a  proper  temperature,  and  passing  throughaach  apartment  at  short  interrals. 

TMrd—li  fhrniehes  an  atmosph«)re  entirdy  fnt  from  (hut  and  noxioia  ga»»,  and  has  opertted  as 
a  prewntive  and  cure  to  diseases  of  the  throat,  lungs  and  chests,  as  we  hare  abundant  testi- 
mony to  show. 

Foufih — It  is  eeonomooL  and  ^Imentf  eonsuming  len  tael  to  heat  properly  the  same  nomber 
of  cubic  fbet  of  air,  in  a  giren  time.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  compact  form  of  the  chest, 
causing  a  $hort  and  rapid  dradation  of  the  water  which  brings  it  often  in  contact  with  the  fire 
surface,  and  presenting  to  the  air,  by  Um  hexagonal  form  of  the  tubes,  with  their  dirision& 
so  large  an  amount  of  radiating  surface. 

lytK^lt  is  ^mabUf  has  /no  water  jainU^  Don  not  leak,  needs  t^rqwim,  is  a0«%'  managed,  ^^ 
quiring  fuel  hut  ^wiae  in  twanty*fon^  hoars,  does  not  shrink  nor  ii^fun  tyfmrmktk^  andt^tDood- 
work  qfihe  buUdmg,  i2fD  CAW  mriB  ewt  thxm  on  firi. 

Sktkr^lt  is  the  only  apparatus  yet  introduced,  by  which  CbtuerwOJkt,  Green  jSbuaer,  Fart^g 
PUm,  &c.,  can  be  kept  with  little  care,  at  ain  even  temperature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  admit  of 
ventilation,  which  will  ftlmish  an  atmosphere  asjNiie  and  Jreth  intide  aawdmU:  so  that  Frw^ 
Pkmit,  &c.,  may  be  giownjM  high  eciorti %ud  wett  faoortd  m  in  the  eof^  Air. 

iSeoenM— This  Hot  Water  Fusnack  has  been  in  miacetrfvl  operation,  and  gwa  p&fad  aai  ettir^ 
MOisf action.  We  refer  to  the  many  testimonials  received,  and  solicit  an  ezaminatioa  of  our  ap- 
paratus. Full  estimates  and  plans  given,  and  all  work  executed /wtwiptfy,  and  personsl  atten. 
tion  given  to  the^ame,  by  the  proprietor 


GEORGE  L.  CAIfNON, 


pee.^8C»,19DM8. 
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i-HE   SONBY   BLADE   GRASS. 
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Thx  remilti  wbich  haTO  \>een  attained  by  experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  this  newly-im- 
ported species  of  prodnot,  have  awakened  an  interest  among  the  farming  classes  in  many 
Kctions  never  before  equdled  in  the  entire  history  of  oar  agricultoral  industry.  Facts  in 
regard  to  its  valuable  properties  which  at  first  seemed  almost  incredible,  have  now  been 
established  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  donbt,  and  it  is  believed  by  those  best  capable  of  judg- 
iog  its  msritSy  that  its  general 'introduction  will  add  millions  of  dollars  to  bur  agricultural 
wealth.  I  have  not  the  space  here  to  enter  into  details,  but  will  present  briefly  some  of  its 
sdvantagsn 

Fird.  It  will  prodace  doable  the  weight  to  the  acre,  in  any  soil,  of  any  other  kind'of  grass. 
FroBlsor  to  six  tons  per  .acre  is  not  an  uncommon  yield,  and  I  am  in  possessioi/of  sworn 
stateaNoitB  bj  disifiterested  and  reliable  persons,  of  a  yield  of  over  eight  tons  of  good  dry  hay 
from  a  single  aere,  in  soil  where  it  wis  not  possible  to  get  more  than  one-half  the  amount 
from  any  oif  the  common  grasses. 

Second.  7b«  aame  weight  possesses  more  untriment,  and,  consequently,  will  sell  for  a 
larger  prieelQ  the  market,  thus  insuring  the  firmer  more  than  double  the  return  from  his 
grounds  fbai  be  could  obtain  from  any  other  forage  plant.  The  hay  possesses  one-third  more 
nutriment  tiban  timothy,  and  has  sold  for  $15  per  ton,  where  the  price  of  timothy  was  but 
$10  or  $12. 

TkirtL  Both  bay  and  seed  can  be  produced  from  the  same  crop,  the  h&y  being  equally  val- 
uable as  other  bay,  ftfter  the  seed  is  taken  from  it,  while  the  seed  is  as  valuable  aa  the  best 
of  other  grain,  at  afeed  fbr  horses,  cattle,  pigs,  chickens,  &c.,  and  it  is  proved  to  be  superior 
to  linseed  for  the  mannftcture  of  oil,  and  most  always  fl^d  a  ready  sale,  at  a  fair  price,  for 
this  purpose. 

Fimrt\  It  matures  In  abont  two  months*  time,  and  can  be  sown  on  grounds  where  other 
crops  have  iSsUed,  eitiier  by  drouth  or  othtsr  canses,  and  at  the  same  time  will  yield  a  large 
return. 

F^ftk,  In  nortiism  climates,  where  clover  and  other  grasses  are  killed  out  by  hard  winters, 
thb  will  yield  a  Inge  crop,  and  in  those  sections  of  the  South  where  other  grasses  will  not 
thrive  at  all»  It  will  grow  very  prolifla 

Sixth,  It  will  staBd  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  whether  the  season  be  wet  or  dry  the  farmer 
may  always  rdv  upon  his  Hmuy  Blade  as  a  snre  crop. 

These  and  otter  advantages  are  proved  by  Ibcts  wbteh  are  endorsed  by  some  of  the  first 
sgricnltnrists  Of  the  Union,  and  cannot  Ikil  to  carry  conviction  to  every  intelligent  reader. 

Having  been  engaged,  during  the  past  year,  in  the  purchase  and  importation  of  the  pure 
B»ney  BUuU  Seed,  I  have  determined  to  offer  it  £or  sale  on  such  terms  as  will  make  it  an 
object  for  every  &ntter  and  planter  to  interest  Idmself,  during  the  coming  season,  in  its 
cnltlva^on.  It  is  put  up  in  uniform  bags  of  about  sixteen  pounds  eacli,  the  amount  being 
snflldent  to  seed  one  acre,  and  the  price  is  ts  per  bag,  delivered  in  New  York  or  St.  Louis. 

Single  btgs  or  lots  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  as  freight  or  by  express,  and  will  be 
put  np,  delivered  for  traniq>ortation,  and  the  proper  arrangen^ents  made,  free  of  charge. 

Each  Ufs  Is  fetamped  with  the  Hutigarfeo  coat  of  arms»  and  the  following  lettering : 
''Bmey  Bladt  ttumgarian  Orass  Seed."  It  will  be  sold  by  agents  in  various  sections,  but 
parties  should  be  careful  of  whom  they  purohsse,  and  secure  the  pure,  genuine  seed.  They 
are  especially  cautioned  not  to  purchase  the  common  Hungarian  Grass  Seed,  as  it  is  very  far 
inferior  to  the  HovBr  Bi.ad& 

An  hiteresling  pamphlet,  containing  all  of  the  fkcts  and  full  particulars,  will  be  furnished, 
free  of  chatge,  by  me  or  any  of  ny  agents,  upon  application.  I  will  state,  as  an  indication 
of  the  Intease  interest  which  the  subject  is  exciting,  that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
comes  9f  Mi  panfhl0t  bate  already  been  applied  Ibr. 

rartlerdeilring  to  sectire  seed  should  order  at  once,  as  the  indications  are  that  the  limited 
amount  obtained  will  be  exhausted  long  before  thv  season  of  sowing  has  passed.  Those  who 
secure  seed  this  year  can  realize  a  ricl^etuni,  by  producing  seed  to  supply  the  demand  of 
farmeit  and  planters  for  sowing  another  year. 

Orders  s(kMmld  be  sent  dinctlv  to  me,  onless  in  the  vklolty  of  New  York,  where  they  will 
be  filled  by  J.  K.  Euxnsoir  &  Co!,  406  Broadway,  New  York,  General  Agents. 

Agrieoltana  Houses,  General  Merchants,  and  any  other  parties  properly  situated,  are 
invUed  to  becoflw  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  Homer  Bladk  Sxlsn.  Authority,  full  particulars, 
and  from  60  to  100  pamphlets  for  distribution  will  be  furnished,  either  by  me  or  the  New 
York  Aumey,  OBTeoeipt  of  25  cents,  to  prepay  the  package. 

I  am  flBtborifled  to  name  tlie  following  well-known  gentlemen  as  references :  Hon.  J.  B. 
BarreU,  President  of  the  St.  Louis  Agricultural  and  Kechanical  Association,  Vice  President 
of  the  National  Agricultural  Society,  and  Member  of  Congress  elect  from  St.  Louis  ;  Gen.  T. 
Tillman,  OxfAid/Md.,  President  of  the  l^ational  Agricultural  Society;  John  J.  Anderson. 
Banker, 81. Louis;  John  Biggan,  Jr^  Broker, St,  Louis;  and  Ex-Mayor  Washington  King, 
St.  Louift 
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MOBRIS    NUI^SERIES 

WEiST  CHESTER,    PA^ 

Wo  oflTer  the  following  articles  at  greatly  reduced  prices  : 

'^.SOOOAIESRICAVABBOETITX,  4  to  6  Ibet,                MS  ptt  100. 

9000  8ILTXB  XAPUHB,  19  to  18  KMt                  80    "^     "                               > 

10,000             do.  8  to  10  liMl,                 16   '*     "     9120  par  1000-     , 

7d,000            do.              lyotrold,  18  inehai,                                            5  '*     **        | 

80,000  GIAHT  A8PASAOV8,  8  TMfft  dd.  4   i>     ** 

FREIGHT   PAID   TO  PHlLiWDEL,PHIA. 

Feb^U«rch,ttd  April  J.    Mi.    If^XEilJVGTOJ^  S"   CO. 

LIGHT  and  WHOLESOME  BREAD,  i 


TbU  is  a  subject  that  ahoold  inlerest  the  masBos.  Hach  has  been  said  and  written  of  the 
dangers  arising  from  the  use  of  common  fialeratus,  and  justly,  too,  when  the  nature  of  the 
compounds  that  are  put  up  and  sold  for  Saleratus  is  considered.  The  proprietor  of  James 
Fyle^s  Dietetic  Saleratus  is  not  only  borne  out  in  the  fact  of  its  excellence  in  miUriug  whole- 
some bread,  biscuit,  cake,  etc.,  from  his  own  knowledge  and  experience,  but  Uie  approvsl  of 
a  dtscerniog  public.  The  orders  that  come  pouring  in  from  all  parte  of  the  country  Bpeak 
volumes  in  its  favor,  and  if  certificates  were  necessary  to  verify  our  statements,  we  could  fill 
this  paper  with  the  testimonials  of  the  best  (grocers  and  Intelligent  families  from  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States.  But  we  wstnt  every  housekeeper  to  try  It,  mark  the  result,  and 
judge  accordingly.  Another  striking  proof  in  its  favor  is  found  io  the  atlepipt  of  unscropa- 
lous  rif  al»  to  deceive  the  public  by  ooonterfeiting  our  labels,  so  far  as  they  dare.  Hoose- 
keepers  will  please  remember  that  the  only  genuine  Dietetic  Saleratus  has  the  above  picture 
on  every  package.  Tell  your  grocer  you  want  that,  and  no  other.  Many  of  them  will  run 
it  down  in  order  to  sell  something  on  which  they  can  make  larg^  profit,  but  most  all  the 
best  grocers  keop  the  genuine.    Manufactured  by 

JA.MES  PYLE, 

313  Wftsliington  Street,  New  York. 

100,000   PLUM    TREES, 

AT  LOW  PRICES. 

MESSRS.  C.  REAGLES  &  SON, 

BOUCrr  THE  ATTENTION  OF 

Nurserymen,  Planters  &  Dealers  in  Trees, 

To  their  immense  stock  of  PLUffl  TREES  ;  by  far  the  largest  ever 
offered  in  the  United^States. 
They  are  prepared  to  furnish  Piam  Trees,  buddQd  on  Plum  Stocks,  at  the 
extremely  low  prices  annexed  : — 


PujKS-^,000  4  to  6  feet  in  height,  one  Te«r  old, $.1.60  Stf  .00  22&.(M  ' 

do.       10,000  8  tn  4     do.        do.           do. S.00  20.00  1<*0  00  1 

do.       80,000  4  10  6    do.       do.      two  yecri  old, 4.50  30.00  250  00  ' 

do.       10,000  6  10  8    do.       do.      toor  yearn  dd, 0.00  45.00  400.00 

Tbrms,  invariably  cash,  or  satisfactory  note  or  draft,  payable  at  some  bank   J^ 
in  Albany  or  New  York.  ,  ; 

Address,  C.  RBAOLBS  «L  SOV, 

TTzxl^xi.  XiSrturMieirleMif 

SGHEIfE€TAD¥,  IV.  T. 
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HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 


;  FOB  WABHIVO  COmBRVATOBIBS,  GBi^PEBIES,  FOBCINO  PITS, 


BFin-bffiL   DFli*-door.    FFIow-ptp«.    GGnte.    B.  Bctnrn-pipeb .  8  8inok«  paiMgM.   W  Water. 

BROWN'S  WATER  FURNACE  COMPANY  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  those  inter- 
ested, to  ibeir  improTed  apparattis  for  warnMi^flf  Ch^ea^ums^B,  &/^.  . 

The  abore  enU  present  ^ectiaoal  Viewa  of  #ieir  boiler ;  its  enlarged  "^rs  surfaoe,  and  in- 
creased capadty  of  fire-box,  render  it  the  most  powerful,  efficient,  easiest  managed,  and  eco- 
nomical boiler  in  ase. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  appended  list  of  ifiome  of  those  who  have  the  apparatus  in  use.     . 


Jaicss  W.  Elwbll,  67  Senth  St.,  New  York. 

H.  A.  JoHifSOH,  80  Exchange  PUioe,      ** 

Chamjb  Kkiklawd,  49  William  St.,     " 

Kdmuxd  CoFFw.  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  MicKLi,  Floiihinig,  Long  Island. 

H.  D.  Rici,  Owego.  N.  Y. 

FRA5cia  MoKBis,  Throg's  Neck. 

Wm.  w.  Cslame,  Clinton  Ave.  Brooklyn. 

0.  M.  PoLLTTi,  42  Pacific  St.iBrooklyn. 

C.  W.  LiLDDrTBi.L,  Yonkers. 

WiLUAX  Bktcb,  Madison,  N.J. 

William  Chorltov,  Staten  Island. 

P  H  PkBRT,  Tarrytown, 

A .  Hepp.  878  Broadway,New  York.     • 

Sal  M.  Nbux.  West  Farms,  Westchestei  Co. 

Wm.  Shaw,  Staten  Island. 

EixwAMOiB  &  Babrt,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

JAjna  W.  Elwell,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

H.  A  JoHKSOB,  Staten  Island. 


P.  C.  LiOHTi,  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Ham.  Whiti,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

L.  S.  PoKD,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Thbo.  McNamub,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

F.  S.  Lathbop,  Madison,  N.  S. 

Wabrin  Dxlano,  Jr.,  Newburg,  N.  Y. 

J.  L.  Smailwood,  Orange,  N.  J. 

J.  B.  Cornell,  Orange,  N.J.       ^ 

Wm.  Qibbon6,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Jamb  Bbtcx,  Madison,  |T.  J. 

A.  A.  Low,  Brooklyn. 

Jamis  Kent,  Fisbkfll. 

Chablbs  M.  Wolgoit,  Fisbkill. 

L.  G.  MoBBis,  Tremont,  Westchester  Co. 

Samuel  F.  Tabeb,  Hoslvn,  Long  Island. 

Nkwton  Case,  Hartford,  Conn. 

J.  M.  Schermerborn,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

CHABI.BS  Kkeeland,  Bay  Side,  L.  I. 

Wm.  Bell,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


All  orders  promptly  executed. 

Plans  and  drcoUuii  may  he  obtained  at  the  OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPANY,  No.  274 
CANAL  STRIET,  near  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


D<c  I2r. 


J.  S-  BROWN,  President. 


NTirser3mia2i,  Seed  Grower  &  Importer, 


Sa»A  WwMk^MMy  396  Bev^Mth  Stneii  IVanMrf  ftad  Sa»A 

WaalilagiMi  Cicy,  D.  C. 


The  assortment  of  Omrdm^  FieM,  Ftoirar  tad  Tree  Seeds  is  oomplete.^It  incladce  «I1  the 
valuable  sorts  of  home  growth,  as  well  as  the  standard  vwleties  and  novelties  from  England. 
France  and  Germany.  Being  an  experienced  Seed  grower,  he  can  confidently  recommend  all 
as  to  parity,  accoracy,  and  the  growth  of  1868.    Prices  as  low  as  any  bonse  in  the  trade. 

Flower  Seeds  oomprSsfaig  eTwything  new,  as  Acrooliniam  rosenm,  Cosmidinm  Banridgea- 
nnm,  Delphineum  TOrnosom,  iHanthin  SlnensiSy  Gobea  scandens,  Ootiemffia,  gymoosper- 
moides,  Kaulftissia  rosea,  Lapinns  menaleili,  VerooJca  syriaca  Ac.,  with  the  finer  sorts  of 
Asters,  Balsams,  Coxoombs,  Calceolaria,  Cineraria,  Carnation.  Immortelle,  Uflkspurs, 
Primula  sinensis,  Pansy,  Phlox  Drummondii,  Maurandia,  8alpi{loBiiE,  Stocks,  Thunberaas 
Ac  Many  of  the  above  retalhig  at  26  cents  per  paper,  will  be  included  in  the  (bllowiBg 
collections :  prepaid  by  mail,  (my  selection.) 

26  papers  choice  new  and  rare  varieties  of  annual  and  perennial  Flower  Seeds,  selected 
for  any  latitude  in  the  XTnion $1  OO 

60  do.  do.  very  fine 2  00 

100  do.  do.  thefinest ; 4  00 

Tree  8eeds,^A«8tr!an  Pioe,  $2.00  per  lb. ;  Pinastex,  $1.00  per  lb.;;  Scotch  Pine,  1.50  per 
lb. ;  European  Silver  Fir,  $1.00  per  lb.  ;  Non^sj  Spmoe  $1.60  per  lb. ;  Larch,  $1.00  per  lb. 

Perennial  Phloxes,  raised  by  these  renown^  cultivators,  Mesws.  Lieval  and  Fontaine, 
$3.00  per  doft  . 

Boees,— Lord  Baglao,  Bmperor  Napoleuu,  Oanltnal  Fatrlsl,  Duehesi  of  Norfolk,  Gen- 
eral Jaequemfnot,  Dueheae  d'Orieans,  Arthur  de  iSansal,  Madame  Domage,  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, Peonia,  Madame  Vidot,  Monsieur  Rivers,  Madame  Enorr,  Triomphe  de  la  Expo^tion  and 
other  best  Hybrid  Perpetnals,  budded  low  on  Manettii  Stock,  $4.6$  per  dos. 

7«h.41lsnlk 


STOCK  FOR  NURSERYMEN. 


The  undersigned  ofiers  to  the  trade  and  persons  requiring  yomig  stook,  an  Immenae  quan- 
tity of  small  Bvergreens,  Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  Seedling  Ornamental  Trees  &o.    To  his  former 
patrons  he  would  say,  the  stock  is  this  season  of  the  same  superior  quality  as  heretofore,  and 
at  greatly  reduced  prices.— 
600,000  Norwsy  Spruce,  &  to  7  Inches. 
60,00$  fioropean  Silver  Fir,  4  to  6  inchea. 
60,000  Austrian  Pine,  3  to  6  Inches. 

Cedrus  deodara,  Pinus  laricio.  Thuja  pUcata,  Thuja  chinense,  Taxodlum  sempervlrens,  and 
other  rare  Bvergreens  in  quantity. 

70,000  one  and  two  year's  Silver  Maples. 
10,000  Silver  Maples  4  to  10  feet. 

60,000  American  ElxtM,  • 

600,000  Pear  Stock. 
'     60,000;ManettU  Bone  Stocks. 
80,000  Pwarf  Pears. 

20,000  New  Rochelle,  Dorchester  and  Kewman's  Thomless  Blackberries. 
20,000  Victoria,  White  Dutch,  White  Grape,  Black  Naples  and  other  Currania. 
6,000  Bhubarb  Boots,  Linnssus,  Prince  Albert,  Randal's  Early  ProliflCi  Grey  t^le, 
Hawke's  Champalgae  &c. 
Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  a  general  collection  of  all  sizes. 
Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  including  Qooseberries,  Baspberries,  new  Hardy  Grapes. 
Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 

JOHN   SAUL, 

trasUBRMa  City,  I>.  G. 
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Eva-green  and-otlier  3^Ges,  Seeds,  &c. 


^       WML  R.  PRIKCBJPCbv  FlushiHd,!}'.  Y.,  refer  to  the  August,  September, 

I  October  and  January  numbers  of  the  JBorticuUurist  for  their  general  Adver- 
tisemeiita. 

I       Fruit  Seeds. — Apple  $i)  busbel,  50  cts.  lb.,  Mazzard  Cherry  $7  bushel, 

,  Plum  W  cts.  lb.,  Prune  t2  lb..  Pear  $2  lb.,  Apricot  50  cts.  Ib.^Mahaleb  10  cts. 
Quino^  Orange  and  Angers  93  to  $4  lb.,  Sweet  Almond,  Spanish  Chestnut, 
3Iaddtok  Not,  Filbert^  Date  Pliym,  Black  ancT  White  Mulberry,  Gooseberries, 

I    Raspberries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  Barberry,  and  Cranberry  Seeds. 

Seeds. — Ailanthus  $L50lb,  Yellow  Locust  10  cts.  lb.,  Honey  Locust  50 
ets.  IK,j^^ag^  Orange  $1  lb.,  Vir^ilia  Lutea  $1S  lb, 

J  Piliii* — White,  Yellow,  Austrian,  Scotch  Fir,  Corsican,  Calabrian,  Pinea 
or  StdO^,'  Ftneaster,  Pung^os*  Maritime  to  Sea-Side^  Oembra,  Laricio,  and 
others. 

'  Seeds.^— Korway  Spruce,  "White  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir,  European  Silver  Fir, 
C^ar  of  li^non,  Ciyptomeria,  Cedrus  Deodora,  Oriental  and  American 

I  Cypress,  SwMish  Juniper,*  ¥cw,  American  and  Chinese  Arbor  Vit»,  Khodo- 
dendrcms,  Mshonias,  European  Larch,  Laburnum,  European  and  American 
Judas  Tree,  Ta6aeia*^Snxiacii,  Sontch  BiSM^a/Wliite  or  Fisss,  Madder,  Ger- 
man Asparagus,  Linneus,  Victoria  and  Early  Tobolsk  Rhubarb. 

8eediS.^-Bhn8,  Maples,  Magnolias,  Sycamore,  Plane,  Black  and  Mountain 
Ash,  KeuUusky  ColSee,  Sensitive  Tree,  Buckthorn,  Hawthorn,  Hollies,  AI- 
thcas,  Trampet  Creeper,  Spiraeas,  and  50  others  species  of  Flowering 
Shrubs,  and  a  fine  assortment  of  10!o  species  of  Perennial  Flowering  Plants. 
All  the  Tree  and  Slirub  Seeds  win  be  priced  at  the  lowest  rates 
in  quantitiea,  or  parcels  at  50  cts.  to  $1  each,  will  be  supplied,  and  the 
Perennial  Flower  Seeds  at  25  cts.  each. 

Chinese  Potato  or  Yam,  far  surpassing  all  other  Potatoes  in  excel- 
lence and  producing  1000  bushels  or  more  per  acre,  Tubers  .$3. per  100,  |20 
per  lOOe,  Small  roots  $5  for  5  lbs. 

Tiees  Aa,  ehei^  in  quantity.— '^O.OOO  Osage  Orange,  80,000  Sil- 
ver  Maple,  3  to  4  feet,  66,000  Arbor  Vita©  1^  to  6  feet  for  hedge,  60,000 
Large  Oerman  Asparagus. 

To  the  Public.— It  is  impossible  to  Arrnish  catalogues  every  month, 
but  we  wish  it  expressly  understood,  that  we  will  conform  to  the  variations 
I  in  prices  as  they  arise,  and  that  we  will  supply  all  Trees,  Plants,  Bulbs,  and 
Seeds  at  the  same  or  lower  rates  than  thay  are  offerred  by  othets  in  the 
HortioslSiiriBt  or  any  other  public  print. 

I  AlttERICAN  GUANO. 

TO    FASMERS   AND   DBALBES  IN  .WANO. 


ThtseosaofiroBi  Jsrvte  Itliind,  in  the  Pftciflo  Ocean,  contalnfnff  80  per  cent  of  Fhoephatefl 
and  Sul^tea  of  lime,  and  the  most  yaluable  fertilizer  known,  \b  offered  for  aale  in  large  or 
miaU  qnsatitfet  st  two  thirds  the  price  of  FemvlAn,    For  fall  information  and  particalais 


C.  S.  MABSEALL, 

President  of  the  American  Ouano  Company^ 

66  WilliAM  Biraet,  New  TMrk. 
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WEST'S  ne^KOVBD  PUMP 


Xannfaeiured  and  Sold  by 

OAT  &  WBST, 

118  HAll^BIV  liANB 

NEW  YORK. 

The  most  Anti-Freenng, 
8imple»  Poworfal,  Durable, 

and  Cheapest^  Pump  in  use, 

either    for    Wells,    FactozlM, 
-^:i   StMmboati,  Yetieli,  MinM,  &o. 


<•■»■»■ 


FBOn  TUB  BIBW  T0RK  OBMSRTSR. 

WwT'8  IxFBOTH)  PriiF.-^There  tre  but  few  placet  aitlier  in  towa  or  coantry  where  the  aid  of  a  panp  in  not  re- 
quired. Heaee  the  larfe  mpf^y  of  them  and  the  muitipticitj  of  pattern*.  Bimolicitf  and  darabiUty  are  eaeatial 
requisites  ia  a  ffood  working  pump,  if  one  ii  to  have  continued  utisf  action  in  tne  use  of  it 

we  haT«  haaia  nee  (br  «Kmtha  past  one  of  Weet't  poiape,  whieh  has  fireil  as  mors  saiitfiM^tkm  as  a  force  and 
liAlng  pomp  than  aoy  wa  have  ever  used.  It  is  one  of  great  power,  and  well  adapted  for  Ship's  deelis,  mu«t, 
factories,  green-houses,  graperies,  tc. ,  Ice.    The  **  Mining  Chronicle  and  BaOway  Journal**  says  : 

*'biscofnineiMM  for  its  extrema  simplicity  of  coaairnction,  great  ttreaglh  and  eoosaqaent  darabitiiy,  t«) 
cheai^ess  of  repair.  It  has  bat  two  valves  noMsaary  to  its  actioa  ;  it  is  perfectly  doubie-actiag,  throwmg  t  ooatin- 
nous  stream  with  graat  fbrce.  There  is  no  stafflng*box  to  this  pump— the  pressore  behig  heM  by  a  cap-psekinf , 
which  we  thiak  aqast  be  a  groat  imiiroveiiiaaL  as  doffing  is  to  liaMe  to  be  derau|^ed«  and  the  Itax  onder  s  itroog 


add  my  tostiaioay  of  its  eficieacy  to  the  namaious  recommeadaiioos  ia  your  possessiooi 

.     wTb.di] 


.  DINSMORE,  (of 


«:G>.) 


IN    A.    IDEEF   'WEI-.Xu. 


pressure,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  loss  by  friction  incident  thereto.  It  has  also  two  air-chaaM>ers.  It  vortf 
much  easier  than  any  other  pump  we  have  ever  seen,  the  4  Inch  eyUnder  nise  being  worked  by  ehiidrmi  in  writ* 
100  loot  deem  aod  as  it  is  extrematy  cheap  as  well  aa  simple  aad  stroog,  We  fcaaiy  /eaoiqra^ad  il. 


Messrs.  A.  W.  Oat  k  Oo.  :  Niir  Tokk.  Nov.  nth  1S57 

I  have  in  use  four  of  your  pomps  and  find  them  e>qnal  to  the  racomneadation.  One  of  *^  Wvs'a  htraoriD  "  te 
woriKod  by  wiad  power,  foremg  wtter  to  an  elevation  of  about  one  hundred  feet  and  to  the  distance  o(  netrlr 
lOOtf  feet.    I  believe  the  Pump  capaMa  of  p^rfomringmH  that  yoar  advertisemenfstatet,  and  t  do  not  hnitate  u> 


I  can  confidently  reoommead  il  as  the  beit  on  my  farm,  aad  that  is  saying  moch  in  iu  favor,  as  I  have  urmi 
1  thought  unexceptionable.  R  L.  POX,  Rresidetai  of  Am.  Instiuiic. 

Messrs  Oat  k  Waw  :  "* 

Having  used  your  Pumps  for  four  yaart,  we  cka  veoommend'them  as  higWy  as  you  do  yooraelres.  Witti  one 
now  in  operation  at  our  pickle  factory,  in  Christie  street,  we  ean  pamp  the  watac  Abo«|40  feet  high  to  the  street, 
and  then  throw  it  over  a  five  story  boUding.  RBlltyGTOK  &  CO-, 

New  YocK^kagmi  aQ»  1168.  • 


No.  60  Proat  ^reet 

Ntw  York,  Nov.,  1M7. 
We  are  using  three  of  ^uTb  Ivrotsd  Tmrs  at  our  Alcohbl  and  QinipVMipillpnT^  in  this  city,  aad  can  re- 
commend them  as  easy  to  work  and  powlrAiI  ia  Actioa.   1  prate  than)  lo  all  duin.   .    ^ 

JAM£S  A.  W£BB,  229  H  330  West  Street. 

,   .  Railroad  Office,  pLUsniio,  Nov.  11 ,  1857. 

>  After  using  other  kinds  of  Pumps,  we  are  now,  and  for  some  time  post  have  been  using  Wibt'a  Dcprovid  IW, 
for  filling  our  water  tanks  on  the  jnnsh|ng  Boad,  and  I  cam  cheerfully  recommead  them  aa  cheap,  aimpleidanhiCi 
and  very  efficient.    I  prefer  them  lo  all  others.  W.  M.  SMfTH,  Supu 

■  Office  of  the  Mnscan  flair  Co..  1 

Messrs.  A.  W.  Oat  ft  Co.  Haxux,  Nov.  llth.  1867,     j 

Gents:— We  are  wpll  pleas^  with  the  WMT*fl  IxPtAno  Ec^iir,  we  had  of  you  for  our  Factory,  aad  that  aAtf  ihe  ' 
nnsaccessful  trial  of  others.    It  coiti  less  works  easier,  aAd  needs  less  repair  than  any  other  within  oar  know- 
ledge.   It  has  now  been  in  use  ovtr  a  year,  pumping  alternately  from  well  and  cesspool,  clean  aad  dirty  w«ier, 
having  a  pipe  from  each,  and  faaf  cost  nothing  for  repair^never  even  been  choked. 

^     *^^  -or—  SAMUEL  BARKER,  Pres't. 

DAVID  flOUSTO.^,  Baguj  ee 


li 
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Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

J.  X.  JhaJRM^MJTGTOjr  »  CO., 

■ORBIS  VaMBBJJiSAi  WBST   CHEiTKB,  PEHN., 

Offer  for  sale  the  coming  spring  a  large  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees,  both 
Standard  and  Dwarfs  ;  also  a  very  full  collection  of  all  the  small  fruits.  • 

Ornamental  Trees,  both  Evergreens  and  Deciduous,  can  be  furnished  of  all 
sizes  and  kinds,  and  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  We  call  especial  attention 
to  our  extensive  stock  of  large,  handsome  Evergl^ens. 

For  particulars,  we  refer  to  our  new  catalogue.  A  trade  list  will  l>e  sent 
on  application  to  dealers  and  nurserymen. 


Freight  paid  to  Philadelphia. 


F«i».,]fK«^  tad  April 


900,000  TREES  FOR  SALE 

AT  THE 

TOriEI>0   ISnJRSEiRIBS. 


30,000 
'  30,000 
10,000 
10,000 
20,000 
300,000 


\ 


wben  20,000  aro  taken  :  for  smaller  amouDts, 
EXTRA  FINE  IMPOBJTED  PEAR  STOCKS. 


200,000  APPLE  TREES,  grafted  this  winter,  deliverable  io  Spring  to  order,  at  $5  per  1000 

-  -  -  ^  ^^  per  1000 

$18  Co  20  **     •* 

-  17  "    .« 
18  ••     « 

-  20  "     " 

4  a.    u 


100.000 
100.000 

20,000 
5.000 

20,000 

20.000 
5,000 
5,000 
2,000 
5,000 
5,000 
1,000 
1,000 
500 

10.000 
5,000 

10,000 
2,000 


AKQIBRS  QUINCE  dd.,   - 

MAHALEB  CHERRY  do., 

PARADISE  and  BOUCAIN  do., 

MAZZARD  CHERRY  do..    -  - 

1  fear  old  APPLE  TREES,  by  quantity 

In  malksr  lotf,    -  -  '-  -  ... 

8  to  4  feet  APPLE  TREES,    -,        ,   •         A         ' 

4  to  5  feet  very  stQclLj  and  handsome  do.,  '* '    - 

1  year  CATAWBA,  KARELLA,  and  CLINTON  ViNES;  - 

2       «t  4<  U  it  «t 

NORWAY  SPRtJCE,  about  1  foot,  Tery  fine,  -  - 

SOOTCH  FIR,  8  to  10  inches,     •  •>  *       ^  • 

MANETTl  ROSE  STOCKS,  strong,  $2  per  100,      - 
HOUGHTON  GOOSEBERRY,  extra  fine, 
BALSAM  FIRS,  5  to  7  feet,  beaotifol  specimens,    - 
SCOTCH  FIR,  1  foot,  fine,         -  *         -    ,      - 
AUSTRIAN  PINES.  12  to  18  Inches,  -  - 

HERBACEOUS  PCEONIES,  assorted,    • 
SILVER  MAPLES,  fine,  6  to  8  feet, 
YUCCA,  or  ADAM'S  NEEDLE,  $2  50  per  dos., 
DWARF  PEARS,       -  -  -  ... 

CHERRIES,  extra, 

STAND  "  •*      -  -  -  -  . 

PLUM  TREES.  1  yair,  fine, 


.    20  *•  " 

,    25  *♦  « 

50  **  " 

-    80  •'  " 

40  •*  « 

.    80  "  " 


18    *•     " 
60     **     " 
50  per  100 
10    •*     " 

12    "     •* 

It     it 


18 
15 
18 
25 
15 
15 


(1  f  ( 

(I  (I 

ti  i< 

(t  ti 


With  a  large  lot  of 

CUBSASIS  and  KA8PBEBBIES,  also  OSHAMENTAL  TBEE8,  SHRUBS, 
PLAITS,  PEACHES,  APRICOTS,  BECTARHIES,  &c. 

Gatalognes  forwarded  to  order  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp  each. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Jan.  18, 1859. 
nb.,  Httdi  mU  April. 


A.  FAHNESTOCE  &  SONS. 
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HOT  WATER  HEATIN6  APPARATUS, 


Ml  WlKflW 


^NKOa  FRVBK&PKUES,  ku 


A.  E.  HooBoroB  «oiiUnnM  ta  mperin- 
tend  the  manafaotare  and  erection  of  hli 
patent  Hot  Water  Apparatas  so  faTorablj 
known  daring  the  past  15  years.    He  has 
now  made  recent  and  important  improve-  ^|r\ 
mente  ij  them,  making  them  the  moat  per-       | 
feet,  eoonomioalf   and   durable   apparatiu      i 
now  in  use.  ' 

Below  are  the  namee  of  a  few  of  the 
gentiemen  who  hare  now  his  apparatus  In 
nse:— 

MefBTs.  Ellwanobb  &  "Bixrt,  Mount  Hope  Nurserieg,  Bockester,  N.  Y. 

He8$nk  Pabsoiib  k  Co.,  flishtt^  NurMrtei,  near  ITew  Toflt. 

laAAC  Buchanan,  Florist,  No.  T  West  Serenteenth  Street, ^ew  Tork. 

A.  Bridobman,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  878  Broadway,  New  Tork. 

Lewis  Ellsworth  &  Ck>.,  Du  Page  County  Narseries,  Napierville,  Illinois. 

J.  FLiMixo.Seedni^  ft  Florist,  Tuoit#,C.W.  J«  T.  BAsamrr,  GteU^ton  Nursery,  Factory- 

John  Ellis,  Fox  Meadow  Gardens,  Hart's  rille,  Staten  Island. 

Comers,  Westchester  Ca.  A.  G.  Howard,  Florist,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


E.  P.  Prknticb,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.Y. 

W.  H.  DawiTT,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.Y.  ' 

John  Bard,  Em}.,  Barry  town,  N.Y. 

Matthew  Vassab,  Esq.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Wm.  Chpblton,  Esq^.,  Staten  Island. 

R.  H.  Bbrdbll,  Esq.,  Brooklyn. 

E.  HoTT,  Esq.,  Astoria,  L.I. 

C.  Butler,  Esq.,  No  12  Wall  St..  N.Y. 

J.  L.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  No.  78  BrotAwe^.Y. 

E.  Bartlbtt,  Esq.,  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 

A.  E.  HITCHINQ8, 

2S0  Oaaml  StTMl^  Itew  T«rlL 

April,  12t. 


D.  Lawrbnob,  Esq.,  Throg's  Neck,  N.Y. 

C.  I.  Stedman,  Esq.,  Norwich,  Conn. 

W.  A.  BucnNOHAM,  Esq.,  Norwich,  Covin. 

B.  H.  WiNBLOW,  Esq.,  Westport, Conn. 
T.  Righardbon,  Esq.,  Toronto,  C.W. 

C.  S.  QzowsKi,  Toronto,  C.W. 
Sbbfhbrd  Knait,  Esq.,  New  York. 

A.  M.  Trbadwell,  Esq.,  MadlsoB,  K.J. 

D.  Oltphant,  Esq.,  Morristown,  N.J. 
A.  G.  Howard,  Esq.,  Utioa,  N.Y. 

HITCHINQ8   «t   KINO, 


.Y.  3 


GAB-DENEE. 


A  Gardener  and  Florist,  well  experienced  in  drawing  plsns  and  msklng  of  extenslre  plea- 
sure-grounds, and  directing  the  proper  useful  formation  of  greenhouses  and  vineries,  will 
engage  for  such  purpose,  or  he  wUl  toke  a  permanent  situation  where  himself  and  son  can  be 
employed. 

AdrosB 

JAMES   HALL, 

P«rUMia»  inLe« 


Feb.,  Ifareh*  April. 


Satitfactory  reference  will  be  given.' 


MR.    J.    Q.  A.^    "W^^RR^ISr, 

OP  SAN  PRAKCI8C0,  B  OUR  AGEKI  POR  OAUPORNIA. 


.1 


WANT^,  1i)e  rmk  Namkns^  HtftlmritailsC,  from  July,  184«,  to  January,  1854. 

Address  C.  IL  SA^SXON^  Pobubbxr. 

U 


I 


BARNES  &  WABHBURNS    r 

CATALOGUE  OF  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Fon  ise©, 

Jast  pablisbed  and  now  ready  for  dietributiou.  This  we  believe  to  be  the 
most  complete  and  coinprebeDfiive  catalogue  ever  before  sent  out  in  this 
country ;  being  aware  of  the  embarrassment  experienced  by  amateurs  in 
making  their  selections  from  the  extensive  catalognes  heretofore  sent  by 
seedsmen,  we  have,  in  addition  to  our  general  descriptive  and  printed  list 
of  many  hundred  varieties,  (embracing  all  the  novelties  of  the  season)  in 
t^boJar  form,  prepared  a  special  list  of  about  150  of  the  newest  and. most 
]>opalar  sorts,  giving  a  detailed  description,  and  explicit  directions  for  their 
cultivation.  Also  hints,  advice,  and  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
in  general. 

Flower  Seeds  forwarded  by  Mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  post  paid« 

Catalogues  forwarded  post  paid  (on  receipt  of  a  &  cent  postage  stamp) 
to  all  applicants.        Address 


Febwtfl 


BABNES  &  WASHBUBN, 


DAVID  J.  GRISCOM, 

HAS  A  FULL  SUPPLY  OF  VEBr  SDPBRIOR 

Evergreens,  Shade  Trees  &  other  Plants, 

FOR 

CEMETEItiES,  mi%  LAWNS,  mmi,  MRDEHiS,  &().,  AC., 

Which  he  will  sopplj  on  the  most  fiivorable  tenna  w 


Feb.,  4c 


49-AI.80   STOCKS  VOB  NI7B8BBT1IIBIK. 


HOOPE8    &    BROTHER, 

(FOaiCBRLY  J08IAH  HOOPES) 

CHERRY  HILL  NURSERIES, 

J03IAH  HOOPBS.  WE9T  CfDBaTK|K«  FA«  ABNEB  HOOPES. 


The  propvieten  ofiee  to  the  tmde  the  coming  spring  a  fine,  healthy  stock  of  Ornamental 
Trees,  small  fnili,  Ac,  aii4  they  wish  to  invite  e^ecial  attention  to  the  following  list^  at 
bw  rate*  by  the  doaen  or  hundred : 

6ILVEB  IS&F  KJJPLE9,  AKBSIOAH  UHSEHS,  PAULOWIIIAS,  YELLOW 
LOCXrSf  ,  FLOWEKISQ  ASH,  BUBOPEAV  ASH,  fte.,  with  an  extenslTe  assortment 


,',  ofShrubberry. 

,         For  the  retail  tiade  we  have  a  carefblly  seleclled  stock  of  Fmlt  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs^  Viaee,  ^    Our  large  coUecHoa  of  Roses  ooatains  the  best  varieties  suited  to  our  cli- 
mate, of  which  we  offer  near  3000  nlants.    All  freight  paid  to  Philadelphia. 
Trade  lista  and  DesqfApth^.Catflogufs  forwarded  on  application. 
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— ^- rr- jqg 

DY  NATIVE  EVERaREENS.  I 

- — ^~ .1 

j^                .  jHN  W.  ADAMS,  PORTLAND,  MAINE,  •> 

Having  locreaMd  bis  ImUIUm  for  farnifhlng 

EyergreeoL  and  other  Forest  Trees,  i 

wiU  jMok  promptly  md  fUthfally,  a&d  ship  m  dlnetad,  to  aU  parte  of  the  United  SUta»  at  • 

tlie  foUowing  greatly  reduoed  prices.  i 

ARBOR    ViT>e. 

^     8li«.  PriMp«100Lp«tlOOO.  ais«.  Prt«iptrmp«lOOJ. 

Undtfl  foot  high,                         ilt»   91000  I  9toSftttb1«k,                                !•  M   t»  00  , 

ItoSiMtliiglir                             ^00      1600  I   Ste4faitliiiK                                  ^^      ^^  | 
If  ordered  early,  the  above  can  be  eapplied  in  laiige  qnantitiei.    Plaote  from  the  wooda 

(not  bushy)  famished  to  dealers  at  low  ratea.  I 
Prices  of  transplanted  Arbor  Yite  and  Hemlock  on  application. 


Balaam  Fir,  Black  Spmoe,  White  Spruce,  White  Finsy  Hemlock,  lareh. 

Bite.  PilMf«rloaf«rlOOa   I  Wse.  '**^P*J*Ll*US^£. 

nn4«rl  foot  high,  li  00     $1S  00   |   1  to  0  fo«t  blgl^  $8  00     $10  00 


▼  aUGAR  MAFLEa. 

Size.  Prlee  per  1000. 1       81st.  Prioe  per  1000.  |       Bise.  Prieep«1000. 

UaderiteiU^  $1^ 00  |a to 4 foetid^  |fl0  oolitotifeethisb,  lOT  00 

Enoogh  to  pay  the  cost  of  boxes*  crates,  mate,  moss,  Ac.,  should  be  added  in  remittances. 

Steamers  to  New  York  direot,  twice  a  week.  Steamers  to  fieston  every  night,  excepting 
Saturday  and  Sunday.    Thence  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  once  a  week. 

The  trees  named  above  are  not  grown  in  the  Nursery,  but  are  taken  up  with  great  care 
from  the  open  pastures. -aack-^xoepttng  the  Laioh— fhnn  high  .land.  The  Evergreens  are 
packed  and  forwarded  with  as  much  sod  as  will  adhere  to  their  rooto,  (unless  otherwise  re- 
quested) and  as  soon  as  possible  after  digging.    An  experienced  work  man  attends  the  packing. 

The  terms  of  payment  muH  uwariabl^  ke  Cath  with  ihi  arder^  or  satisfactory  Note  or  Draft 
payable  at  some  Kastera  or  Mew  York  City  Bank.    Full  parlicttlars  on  application. 

Feb  fcMerch. 

Choice  Dahlias  at  Wholesale. 


^ahUas 


Hie  subscriber  would  invite  the  attention  of  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  others,  who  wish 
to  purchase  by  the  quantity,  to  his  large  and  well-selected  assortment  of  the  above.  In  pU 
rooU  for  propagation,  comprising  upwards  of  two  hundred  varieties ^  among  which  are  many  new 
ones,  first  sent  out  last  ipHag.  lie  roots  will  be  carefully  faskod  to  beat  transportation  to 
any  part  of  the  country/  A  list  of  varieties  with  prices  will  be  famished  on  application. 

3.  K.  BLISS, 

reV.  ,   R|iieiMRel4»  m«M- 


NOTICE. 

In  answer  to  the  many  applications  made  to  know  at  what  time  I  intend  to  send  out  the 
**  George  Peabody  Rose,'*  I  would  say  to  my  friends  that  I  have  been  negotiattng  with  an 
extenri?e  grower  ft>r  the  whole  stock  fbr  Europe ;  but  should  my  offer  not  be  excepted,  I 
intend  to  send  it  out  by  subscription  this  spring,  at  a  l&»  ^rk;  proviaed  I  get  a  certain 
number  of  subscribers,  otherwise,  I  abaU  not  diapose  cf  it  attfafit  timer  as  the  quantity  is 
limited.    The  whole  stock  is  In  my  possession,  and  not  to  be  hod  other  than  from  myself.       [ 
The  *'  George  Peabody"  is  a  seedling  of  mv  pwn  raising,  and  is  tindoabledlf  one  of  the  most      ^ 
distinUt  attraaive,  vigoroua-grawing,  free^looming,  hrUliant  amd  fragrant  Bourbon  Roses  that    ^  |  « 
has  been  yet  offered  to  the  lovers  of  the  Hose,  and  is  destined  to  have  a  most  extensive  sale.     J 
Certificates  and  further  particnhus  will  be  given  in  the  march  number  of  the  Horticulturist    ^ 

JAS.  PENTLANB, 
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FLOWER  SEEDS  BY  MAIL. 

For  ibe  accommodation  of  those  who  love  the  cultivaM^o  of  Flowers,  but  who  reside  at  a 
distance  from  where  they  can  be  procared,  we  hare  selected  from  our  large  assortment  of 
FUwxr  Seedt  the  most  showy  varieties  and  those  of  easy  culture,  and  put  them  up  in  assort- 
meots,  which  will  be  sent  poa-paid  to  any  address  in  the  Union,  at  the  following  prices  : 

AsaoBTMENT  No.  l,>-contain8  twenty  choice  rarieties  of  Annuals 1  00 

No.  2, —  do.  do.  of  ^eonials  and  Perennials 1  00 

No.  8,— contains  ten  extra  fine  varietiea  of  Annuals  and  Perennials,  em- 
bracing many  of  the  new  and  choicest  in  cultiTation. 1,00 

No.  4,— contains  five  very  choice  varieties  selected  from  Prize  Fiowera  of 
English  Pansies,  German,  Carnation  and  Picotee  Pinks,  Verbenas, 

Truffaut's  French  Asters,  Double  Hollyhocks 1  00 

Any  one  remitting  $8.00  will  receive  the  four  assortments  postage  free. 
The  above  collections  have  been  favorably  known  in  every  section  of  the  country,  for  the 
past  five  years.    Those  who  have  tested  them,  recommend  them  freely  to  their  friends,  and 
the  most  satisfactory  reports  are  continually  received  of  their  good  quality. 

The  following  additional  assortments,  our  selection,  will  also  be  sent  at  prices  annexed, 
free  of  postage. 

AssoftiMssT  No.  5,— contains  fifteen  very  select  varieties  of  Greenhouse  Seeds 3  00 

No.  6,— contains  one  hundred  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials 

including  many  new  and  choice  varieties 5  00 

No.  7,— contains  fifty  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennial?  and  Perennials 2  50 

No.  8,— contains  twenty  varieties  of  hardy  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perenni- 
als, for  sowing  in  the  autumn 1  OQ 

All  orders  made  must  be  aooompanied  with  the  Cash. 
Remittances  can  be  made  in  Btaik  Bills  or  Postage  Stamps. 

Onr  Hew  Ducr^tw  QUdUgue  <^  FUver  and  VegeUAle  Seeds  for  1859,  containing  much  useful 
information  both  to  the  novioe  and  amateur  Cultivator,  will  be  published  about  February 
20tli,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  on  receipt  of  a  Postage  Stamp. 

B.  E.  BLISS, 
Improved  Portable  Gas  Apparat]^. 

"-^ 4J 

C.  R.  WOODWORTH, 

.    IS  NOW  0FFJERIK6  FOR  SALB, 

A  most  cemplete  cheap,  staple,  and.  efficient  Oas  Machinei 

ADAPTED  IN  ALL  RESPECTS 

To  the  wants  of  Private  Dwellings,  Public  and  Private  Schools,  Churches, 
Colleges,  Factories,  Foundi-ies,  Hotels,  Watering  Places,  &c.,  &c.,  as  well 
as  Towns  and  Villages.  , 

Details  will  be  famished  by  applying  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  oflSoe  of  the  Company, 
where  a 

nACnUlfK    CAN   BB   f9BBlV^IIV   OPEBATIOIV, 
And  descriptive  pamphlets  obtained.  

C.  B.  WOODWORTH, 

Sia.  ia>.— 1  jft.  IV*.  1  Cc«Uu  Street,  New  York. 

AQENT8  WANTED  FOR  THE  EASTERN  STATES. 


To  Nurser3mien. 

trson,  not  needing  capital,  wishing  a  partner  in  the  nnrsery  basiness,  can  hear  of  one 

r.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


all  xequiremeDts,  by  addressing 
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BOOKS 

OPON 

lijriftttee,  f  articttltttre,  Jomestit  (fronom^, 


RURAL  AFFAIRS.  TASTE  AND  ART. 

FOR  SALB  BY 

O.  M.  SEXTON,  PUBLISHER, 

25  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

Any  book  upon  this  list  except  those  in  the  Supplement ^  sent  by  mail,  pott-paid,  to  any  oil- 
dress  in  the  United  States,  upon  receipt  of  its  Priu. 


».  ♦  •  »  *« 


Allen's  Talpa ;  or  Chronicles  of  a  Clfty 

Farm  $0  75 

Allen's  American  Farm  Book 1  00 

**      Diseases  of  DomesUo  Animals..       76 

•*      Rural  Arcbitectare 1  25 

**       (J.  Fisice)  on  tiie  Culture  of  the 

Grape 1  00 

American  Rose  Calturist,  cloth 60 

"         inPaper. 26 

American  Florist's  Guide 76 

American' Architect,  or  Designs  for  Coun- 
try Dwellings 6  00 

Ahel' s  (Airs.)  SkillfiU  Housewife 60 

*••        InPaper 25 

Baiston  the  Rose 76 

"     Flower  Garden  Directory 1  26 

••     Kiteb^'n  Gardener 76 

Browne'fPield  Book  of  Manures 1  25 

"      ^ird  Fancier,  cloth ;,^.,      50 


Paper  ooversT 


?>• 


25 


••       American  Poultry  Yard. 1  00 

Bement's  Poulterer's  Companion 1  25 

Rabbit  Fancier 50 

Bennett's  Poultry  Book. 1  00 

Beecfaer's  Domestic  Economy 75 

'*         Domestic  Receipts 75 

Breck's  Flower  Garden 1  00 

Baucher  on  Horsemanship 1  25 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden 1  25 

Barnnm's  American  Farrier 75 

Itonssingault's  Rural  Economy 1  25 

Blake's  Farmer  at  Home 1  25 

♦•       Farmer's  Every  Day  Book ,  2  00 

*•          **     embossed  morocco -  2  50 

"      Farm  and  Fireside I  25 

Agriculture  for  Schools,  1  00 

Buell's  Farmer's  Companion 80 

"          Instructor,  2  VoUs 1  00 

Bridgeman'fl  Fk>ri«t*s  Guide 50 

**              Gardener's  Instructor 5q 

Fruit  Cult!  vator's  Manual .  50 
•*              Young  Gardener's  Assist- 
ant, embracing  the  above  1  60 

Cole's  American  Fruit  Book 50 

"            "          Veterinarian 50 

Cleveland's  Villas  and  Cottages 2  00 

Chorlton's  Grape  Grower's  Guide 60 

Cobfoett's  American  Gardener 50 


Colman's  European  Agrlcnlture $3  00 

Cottage  and  Farm  Bee-Keeper DO 

Dadd's  Modem  Horse  Doctor 1  00 

American  Cattle  Doctor 1  00 

"       Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the    ' 

Horse 2  00 

Downing' t  Horticulturist,  rol.  7 3  50 

**  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees. 150 

•*  Cottage  Residences 2  00 

*•  Country  Houses 4  00 

**  Landscape  Gardening 3  50 

••  Ladies'  Flower  Garden 1  25 

**  Llndley^s  Horticulture I  25 

»•  Hints  to  Architects 1  50 

Rural^Essays. 3  00 

Dana's  Muck  Manual I  00 

«*        Prize  Essay  on  Manures,  paper. .       25 

Dixon  and  Eerr*s  Domestic  Poultry 1  00 

with  Colored  Plates. 2  00 

Eddy's  Bee  Culture  and  Patent  Bee  Hi  ire,      25 

Emerson's  Farmer's  Encyclopedia. 4  00 

Elliott's  American  Fruit-Grower's  Guide,!  25 

Eastwood  on  th^  Cranberry. 50 

Ewbank's  Hydraulics 2  50 

Elder's  Cottage  Gardens  of  America bO 

Flint  on  Grasses 1  'io 

"     Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming. . .   1  25 

Farmer's  Barn  Book 1  25 

Feesenden's  Fanner  and  Gardener l  25 

**  American  Kitchen  Gardener, 

cloth  50.  paper 25 

Field's  Manual  of  Pear  Culture, To 

Family  Doctor,  cloth 1  75 

**     embossed  morocco 2  2-5 

Gardner's  Farmer's  Dictionary 1  7t"> 

Guenon's  Milch  Cows,  paper,  38,  cloth .        60 

Garlick  on  Fish  Culture, 1  00 

Gaylord  &  Tucker's  Am.  Husbandry. ...  l  if\\ 
Gunn's  Domestic  Medicine,  (129th*  ed.)  3  0*« 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun 2-1 

Hall's  (E.  M.)  Practical  Amer.  Cookery.  1  cv] 
Hatfield's  Amertean  House  Carpenter."  .  2  :k 
Hale's  (Mrs.)  Household  Receipt  Book. .    1 

»»         ••      New  Cook  Book i  o. 

Hind's  Farriery i  v>^ 

JohBSon's  Every  Lady  Her  Own  flower 
Gardener,  cloth  50,  paper.... .  .... 
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Books  for  Sale  hy  C.  M.  Saxton,  25  Park  Row,  New  York. 


JohastoQ'B  Catechism  of  Obemiitry $0  25 

«*  Lectares    on    Agricaltuml 

Chemtetry 1  25 

JobnstoD'ii  ElementB 1  00 

Jacqaes' New  England  Fruit  Book 50 

Kemp's  How  to  Lav  out  a  Garden,  or 

Landscape  Gardening 2  00 

Leslie's  New  Beceipts 1  25 

"    CookBook 125 

Leocher's  on  Constraction  of  Hot  Houses, 

etc 1  25 

Lieblg's  Agricnltural  Clieinietry,  paper.      25 

Animal  •*  •*  25 

"        Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry,      25 

••        Complete  Works,  1  yoIs,  cloth.  1  50 

^        Agricultural  Chemistry,  Laraw  1  00 

Animal  ChenxJBtry,  Large  Tj'p*,      50 

"        Reply  to  Laws,  paper 25 

Lewis*  American  Sportsman ^ . . .  8  50 

TJnisley's  Morgan  Horses 1  00 

Milbnrn  and  Stevens  on  the  Cow,  paper,      25 

Matron's  Practical  Farrier •  •      75 

Farrier  and  Stud  Book 1  25 

McMahon's  American  Gardener 2  00 

Hunn's  Land  Drainer 50 

Miner's  Bec-Keepcr's  Manual 1  00 

Miles'  Horse's  Foot  and  How  to  Keep 

it  Sound,  paper 25 

Miles*  on  Horse  Shoeini^.     Illustrated..      75 

Meehan's  Ornamental  Trees 75 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd 1  00 

Norton's  Scientific  Agrrculture 60 

Nash's  Practical  Horse  Farrier,  cloth. . .       60 
•*  •*  "      flexible  cover...      50 

Keiirs  Gardener* s  Companion 1  00 

Nafth's  ProgresBive  Farmer 60 

Olcott's  Sorgho  and  Impbee 1  00 

Parsons*  on  the  Kose ...  I 1  25 

PensQs  oo  the  Vine,  paper 25 

Pardee  on  the  Strawberry. ..: 60 

Phelp's  Bee-Keeper's  Chart,  paper 25 

Peddar's  Land  Measarer 50 

Qainby*8  Mysteries  of  Boe-Kecping 1  00 


Mor6tt  on  Manures 25    y 

Bobbins'  Produce  Heckoner ^ $0  50    * 

Richardson  on  the  Horse,  paper 25    i 

"  "    "   Hive  and  Honey  Bee,      25 

Richardson  on  the  Pests  of  the  Farm,      25 
Richardson  on  Domestic  Fowls,  paper. .       25 

*»  *'  Dogs,  paper 25 

Reemelin's  Vine-Dresser' s  Manual,  paper      25 
«  **  •*  cloth      50 

Randall's  Sheep  Hansbandry 

Saxton  Rural  Hand-Book,  4  vols 5  00 

Smith's  Parks  and  Pleasure  Grounds.  •     1  25 

Stephen's  Farmer's  Guide,  2  vols 5  50 

Book  of  the  Farm 4  00 

Skinner's  Elements  of  Agriculture,  paper,  25 
Stansbury's  Sugar  Cane  and  Sugar  mak- 
ing, paper 25 

Stewart's  Stable  Book 1  00 

Thomas'  Ameilcan  Fruit  Culturist 1  25 

"         Farm  Implements. 1  25 

RuralAffairs t.  1  00 

"  "    Register,  5  vols.  pap.  each      25 

Turner's  Cotton  Planter 1  00 

Topham's  Chemistry  Made  Ba^,  paper      25 

Thaer's  Prinelples  of  Agriculture; 2  00 

Thompson  on  the  Food  of  Animals, 75 

The  Pocket  Farrier,  cloth 50 

The  Shepherd's  Own  Book 2  00 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages 2  00 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People 1  50 

"         Rural  Homes .'  1  25 

Wilson  on  the  Cultivation  of  Flax 25 

Weeks  on  Bees,  paper 25 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South 1  25 

Waring*  8  Elements  of  Agriculture 76 

Warder's  Hedge  Manual 1  00 

Widdifleld's  New  Cook  Book 1  00 

Youatt  on  the  Horse 1  25 

»*      on  the  Dog , 1  25 

"      on  Cattle .• 1  25 

**      on  the  Hog 75 

**     on  Sheep 75 


SCri>I>LEME]SrT 


Allen's  American  Herd  Book.  3  vols..  ..18  00 

Gilpin's  Landscape  Gardening a  OJ 

Wiiton'B  Rural  Cyclopedia,  4  vols 12  00 

Mot  ton  V  Cyclopedia  off  Agriculture, ..  18  00 

McInUMh'sfiookof  the  Gardea 18  00 

Kirby  A  Spence's  Entomologist 3  50 

Kiadon'fl  Arboretum,  8  vols,  8000  IllustSO  00 
Loiylon's  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture. .  7  50 
Hovej'B    Plaots  of  America,   colored 
pl»ies,  2  vols.    Morocco  gilt, 30  00 


Johnson's  G.  W.  Gardener,  3  vols 8  75 

Lomluu's  Encyclopedia  of  Plants 13  50 

**  "  Gardening...  7  50 

*•  "  Architecture.  10  00 

'*        Repton*s  Landscape  Gardening  4  00 

**        Villa  Gardener 2  50 

Stephen*s  Farm  Implements 10^  00 

Chapel  and  Church  Architecture 7  50 

Frank  Forrester's  Horses  of  America. .  .10  00 
Westwood  on  Insects,  2  vols,  8vo 


O.    M.     SAXTON    PUBLISHES 
THE  HOBTICITLIirEIST  AND  JOUSHAL  OF  EITBAL  AET, 

TBBMS:  TWO  DOLLABBPER  AJiNVX.    The  JBdiHon  wUh  Q)lored  Platet,  $5  00. 

ImwmA  mrntkij.    Spcdaea  nninben,  e^htMn  or  forty-two  cents,  mailed,  post-paid,  on  reoeipt  of  the  prieo. 

a«baerfptfo>iia  reeelred  for  tho  Bvsal  Nkw  ToaKSS,  price,  per  annam,  |S  00;  tbe  Oountbt  Osktlkm  avi 
fS  00  ;  Ambbicajc  AsBiouLTUBin',  $1  00;  Vvw  Sxoi.ajid  Faimbs,  |S  00. 
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LIST    OF    BOOKS 

PUBUSBED    BY 

C.  M.  SAXTON,  25  PARK  ROW,  f 

XTBW   TO&K. 

AJ17  bMk  upon  this  Uat  Mnt  by  zoaU,  port  paid,  to  uj  addreM  la  the  Cnited  States,  apM 
receipt  of  itapiic#. 


Autobiogrmpfay  of  Benjamin  Franklin. .  $1 

Arnold's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry 

Allcott'ii  Gift  Book  for  Young  Men 

•'  •*  •*        Ladies.. 

**         Young   Woman's   Book    of 

Health 

Austin's  Ooldea  Steps  for  the  Young. . . 

American  Orator's  Own  Book 1 

Adams  (J.  Quincr),  Poems 

Baker's  Life  of  Wm.  H.  Seward 1 

Bogart's  Life  of  Daniel  Boone 1 

BartletVs  Life  of  Lady  Jane  Grey 

•»  ••     Joan  of  Arc 

*<        What  I  saw  in  London I 

**        Fenandink  Sketciiu««>t' I'ariH  1 
Bristol's   (RST.    D.  W.)   Odd-tellow'» 

Amulet 1 

Brown's  (T.  W.)  Mhmie  Hermon 1 

*'  Temperanoe  Tales 1 

Brayman's  Thrilling  Adventures 1 

Daring  Deeds  of  American 

Heroes 1 

Bagnall's  Complete  Works   of  James 

Armenins    S  vols 6 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Prpgress 1 

Byron's  Poetical  Works 2 

Clement's  Life  of  Adoniram  Judson... 
Concklin's  (Margaret  C.)  Lives  of  Mary 

and  Martha  Washington 

CarrolPs  Qreat  American  Battle 1 

Clements'^ohle  Deeds  of  Am.  Women  1 
Cobden  (XC.)  White  Slaves  of  England  1 
Chesebro's  (Caroline)  Beautiful  Qate. . . 

Coe  (Richard)  Old  Farm  Gate 

Caldwell's  Christian  Perfection 

Depuy'i  Life  of  Louis  Napoleon 1 

Dow's  Life  and  Labors*  (Lorenso) 2 

Delano's  Life  on  the  Plains 1 

Drake  (3.  G.)  Indian  Captivities 1 

Dick  Wilson  the  Rumseller's  Victim ...  1 

Frost's  Pictorial  Family  Encyclopedia. .  2 

"       Indian  Wars  and  Captivities,  8vo  2 

•*      Wild  Scenes  of  a  Hunter's  life.  1 

"      Indian  Wars  of  the  U.  8 

**      Border  Wars  Qf  the  West 2 

"     'Pictorial  History  of  California..  1 
iferre'H  (J.)  States  and  Territories  of  the 

GreatWest 1 

Fanny  Fern's  Fern  Leaves,  Ist  Series.. .  1 
"  "  2d      **    ...  1 

"         Little  Ferns  for  Fanny's 

Little  Friends 

Flcetwiood's  Life  of  Christ 1 

Gorrie's  Lives  of  Eminent  Methodist 

Ministers 1 

Gorne's  Episcopal  Methodism  as  it  was 
and  is 1 


00    Goodrich's  (S.  G.)  Recollections  of  a  ' 

50  Lifetime.     2  vols 3«     [ 

76    Gillie's  History  of  Greece 1  75 

75    Gimilan's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Bible  1  00 
Headley's  Life.of  Lafayette 1  2i5     ' 

75  "  ♦*  Empress  Josephine..  1  25    , 

76  "         **         Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  1  25    ' 

00  "         **         Louis  KosFuth 100 

50  1*         '•  Women  of  the  Bible. .  1  W 

00    Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  YIIL  and  hie 

25  Si  ^  Wl  ves 1  25 

75    H»*rhert'fi  T/fe  of  Oliver  Cromwell 1  00 

75  :  Uohiie  s  (!\Irs.  Marv  J.)  Lena  Rivers...  1  CO 
00  !  ••        Home-stiwi  on  the  Hillside. . .  1  00 

OU  :         ♦•        Meadow  Brook  ;  or,  Rosa  Lee  1  00    i 

j  "        Dora  Dean  and  Maggie  Miller  1  00    , 

00  ,  Household  Scenes  for  the  Home  Circle .  1  00    , 
25    Hall's  Practical  Am.  Cookery  and  Do- 

25  mestlc  Economy 100 

25     Hosmer's  Young  Man's  Book 76 

"  "      Lady's  Book 75    ' 

25     Home  Story  Book SO    . 

Jcnkin's  (J.  S.)  New  Clerk's  Assistant. .  2  50 

00  •»       Life  of  An^lrew  Jackson 1  00    , 

00  "       History  of  the  War  with  Mexico  1  25 

00  "       Constable's  Guide 1  00     1 

75  «*       Kew  Road  Act  and  Highwayl 

Laws .....     25 

75    I^ockharfs  Life  of  Napoleon  Bouaparte.'l  2o 
25    Montgomery's  Life  of  Wm.  H.  Harrison  1  00 

25     Maiden  Aunt  and  use  of  Sunshine 1  00 

25     Michelefs  History  of  Roman  Republic.  1  00 
60    Porter's  Silver  Cap  of  Sparkling  Drops.     75 

30    Putnam's  Elocution  and  Oratory 1  00 

60    Sargent  &  Greely's  Life  of  Henry  Clay. .  1  25 

25    Spark's  Life  of  Washington 1  2u 

00    Seward's  Life  of  John  Quincey  Adams. .  1  00 

25    Seaver's  Life  of  Mary  Jemison 1  00 

00    Smnckcr's  Life  of  Catherine  U I  00 

25  ••         Arctic  Explorations \  <^ 

00  •*  History  of  the  Mormons. ...  1  00 

50     Squire's  Antiquities  of  New  York S  00 

25     Swiss  Family  Robinson  and  conclusion.  I  Ot^ 

75    Sunbeams  for  the  Little  Ones 50 

00    Stories  to  Teach  Me  To  Think oO 

00    Shakespeare's  Complete  Works 2  50 

Tefft's  Daniel  Webster  and  hia  Master 

00  Pieces.     2  vols ^  2  50 

25    Thompson's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh .      oO 

25    Tupper's  Proverbial  Philosophy 1  00 

Poetical  Works 1  Oo 

75  "        Gems SO 

00    Victor's  (Mrs.)  Fresh  Leaves  from  Wes- 
tern Woods 7v» 

00    Victor's  (Mrs.)  Parke  Madison  the  Sen- 
ator's Son 75 

00    Young's  Science  of  Grovemment 1  uO 

N.  C.  MILLEB  (formerly  Millsb,  Ostok  ft  Co.)  may  h%  feaad  with  a  M.  SixtMi,  or  addreseed  at 
the  old  st»nd  of  the  firm,  Jfo.  95  Park  Bow. 
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ISr^TIVE    EVESRO-REESlSrS. 

About  the  10th  or  15th  of  4th  Month  (April)  next  I  expect  to  go  again  to  Canada  and 
Northern  Michigan  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  shipping  young  native  Evergreens  and 
deciduous  treesi  to  those  who  may  be  pleased  to  favor  me  with  their  orders  previous  to 
starting.  The  trees  are  found  on  open,  unimproved  grounds,  considerably  exposed  to  the  sun- 
light; consequently  they  are  in  a  better  condition  for  transplanting  than  if  taken  from  the 
dense  forest.  My  experience  in  this  buMness  for  the  last  seven  years  has  been  attended  with 
varied  success;  and  that  with  proper  management  they  may  be  cultivated  with  but  small 
losB  of  plants,  I  will  give  directions  for  planting  and  after  management  to  all  who  get  trees 
of  me.  The  evergreen  plants  are  small,  and  consequently  will  transplant  with  much  more 
safely  than  larger  ones.  They  will  vary  from  4  to  15  inches  in  height.  The  deciduous  varie- 
ties may  be  somewhat  larger  ;  they  will  consist  of  the  following  varieties  :     ' 

BALSAM  FIB,        SPEUGE  FIE.         WHITE  PIUE,      AM.  AEBOE  VTCAE, 
HEMLOCK,  AM.  LAECH,  BIECH,  and  MAPLE. 

TERMS. 


$15  00  per  1,000  for  1,000  or  more, 
iA  nn  *^««       **       *•  5  000   **     ** 


S8  00  per  1,000  for  20.000  or  more. 
6  00  ^*       "     **  50.000  ""    ** 


10  00 

No  order  under  1000  accepted. 

If  the  Arbor  Vitse  is  alone  ordered,  or  consists  principally  of  that  variety,  the  price  will  be 
reduced.    If  of  the  first,  it  will  be  increased. 

The  plants  will  be  securely  packed  with  moss  about  the  roots,  and  delivered  at  any  Rail- 
Road  station  or  boat  landing  in  Detroit  or  Cleveland,  free  of  shipping  expenses. 

Fetx,  ft  March.  W.  B.  IjIPSEI',  Cardias^on,  Hlorraw  Co.,  Ohio. 

wiroi^§^^BEAS  ~ 

nOVSBKBEPERS!    THEBKISIT  IS  THE  CHEAPEST! 
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TAMES 

pYLE'S 

DIETETIC 
SALERATUS. 


TAMES 

pYLE'S 

DIETETIC 
SALERATUS 


This  SALERATUS  should  be  found  in  the  culinary  de- 
partment of  every  house  in  this  land.  Its  unquestionable 
purity  and  excellence  in  producing  Good  Bread,  must  bring 
it  into  general  use.  The  widespread  reputation  it  has 
already  gaiue^i  is  the  result  of  real  merit,  and  shows  the 
ability  of  the  American  People  to  discriminate  in  fiiYor  of 
a  wholesome  article. 

There  are  thousands  of  sufferers  from  dyspepsia,  decayed 
teeth,  and  other  derangements  of  the  system,  brought  on 
by  the  use  of  c<yminon  Canstic  Saleratus.  It  is  a  sad 
spectacle,  too,  to  look  upon  the  "  puny-faced  child"  of  the 
present  da}-,  without  constitution,  and  with  its  teeth  all 
eaten  out,  and  think  of  the  cause  being  impurities  in  food. 

How  much  longer,  good  mothers^  is  this  state  of  things 
to  last  ?    A^sk  for 

JAMES  PYLE'S  DIETETIC  SALERATUS, 
which  is  FREE  FROM  EVERY  IMPURITY,  and  as  harmless  to  the 
stomach  as  flour  itself. 

If  you  want  nice  Biscuit,  Cake,  &c.,  you  can  find  nothing 
to  equal  it.  Tell  your  Grocer  you  want  no  other.  No 
doubt  he  will  tell  you  it  is  no  better  than  any  other,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  hia  old  stock,  or  something  on  which  he 
can  realize  larger  profit;  but  persevere  until  you  get  it,  and 
JUDGE  FOR  YOURSELF. 


i     TAMES 

•'f  pYLE'S 

DIETETIC 
SALERATUS. 


BEWARE    OF    COUNTERFEITS! 
The  readiness  of  unscrupulous  nvftls  to  imitate  our 
labels,  signifies  much  in  our  f9.vor.    Tne  genuine  is  done 
up  in  pounds,  halves  and  quarters,  with  the  name  of  "James 
Pyle"  on  each.  


DEPOT,  313  WASHINGTON  STREET,  New  York.  Sold 
by  Grocers  generally. 
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Choice  Vegetable  Seeds  by  Mail. 


20  Varieties  for 


$1.00—45  Varieties  for 


$2.00 


\ 


Wisbing  to  g\re  tboFe  who  reside  nt  a  distance  tin  opportanltj  to  test  the  qnalitr  of  our 
Vegetable  Seeds,  whicb  we  are  confident  will  compare  favorably  witb  any  everoflfered  in  this 
country,  we  bavc  prepared  Bmall  paclcets,  which  will  be  vent  by  mail,  postpaid,  st  the  abore 
prices.     None  but  the  most  denrable  variety  will  be  included. 

To  those  who  wish  for  Vcjretable  Seeds  in  larger  quantities,  we  would  recommend  the 
following  collections  suitable  for  a  large,  medium,  or  a  small  garden,  which  will  be  carefully 
packed  to  bear -transportation  to  any  part  of  the  world.     Tliese  packaijes  will  he  forwarde^l 
by  ExprcM  or  otherwise,  as  the  purchaser  may  direct.    The  collections  are  offered  as  follows : 
No.  1— COMPLETE  COLLECTION— Sufficient  for  a  large  gaVden  for  one  yearns  supply— com- 
prising 12  quarts  of  Teas  of  the  very  best  sorts  for  succession— 6  varieties  each  of  Bean?, 
Cabbage.  Turnips,  Coin— 4  varieties  each  of  Lettuce,  Onions,  Uadish,  Muskmelons,  Water- 
melons, Chicumbers — 3  varieties  each  of  Tomatoes,  Cauliflowt^rs,  Celery,  Brocoli — with  a 
full  supply  of  Spinach,  Beet.  Carrot,  Cress,  Parsley,  Parsnip,  Salsify,  Egg  Plant,  Peppers.^ 
Endive,  Rhubarb,  Sweet  and^Pbt  HerbS)  and  many  other  sorts  of  culinary  and  vegetable* 
seeds,  in  liberal  quantities.  .  .  .  .     *       .         $10  00 

No.  2— COMPLETE  COLLECTION  for  a  moderate  sisscd  garden,  comprising  six  quarts  of 
Peas,  and  most  of  the  other  varieties  in  proportion,        .  .  .  $5  00 

No.  3— GOMPLEJ'E  COLLECTION  for  a  small  garden i  00 

The  quantities  included  in  the  above  collections  will  be  found  detailed  at  length  In.  the 
Catalogue,  which  will  be  forwarded  to  all  applicants  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp. 
All  orders  must  be  QCO<Mnpanied  l>y  the  cash  or  a  satisfactory  reference. 

B.  E.  BUSS, 

Feb.  March. 


OROVEB  &  BAKER'S 

CKLBBRATBD 


® 


Cr 


4r95  Broadway,  New- York. 

IS  Sammer  Street,  Boston. 
730  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
137   Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
58  West  Fourth  Street,  Cmoionati. 

or  Afftnetea  in  all  HU  principal  HHf  awl  9tUage$ 
in  ths  UniUd  StaUM. 
A  JTEW  STYlB-MLICfi,  $60. 
TnKSR  Miuhinea  sew  from  tiro  fpooli,  and  fomi  «  team 
of  uncquaile.l  Mtrenpth.  benuty.  and  elasticity,  which  wUl 
K«>T  np^  even  If  eyery  fourth  stitclT  be  cnt.    Thty  ar«  un- 
questionably the  best  in  the  market  for  ftunlly  use. 
or  SEND  FOR  A  CIBCULAR. 


OPINIONS   OJT   THS  FBE8S. 

Ororer  ft  Baker's  is  the  best.— .^hmt.  AffrlemU^riat. 

To  all  of  which  the  THbwu  says,  Atn^n.—THbmtt^ 

It  IS  all  that  It  cUims  to  he.—JnctiipeuiUni. 

li  Jtni»het  Its  own  work— others  do  not.— ./7mn«  Jomr^ 

We  fire  it  the  prtftsnnct.-^Atn«rican  BapUtt, 

It  needs  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. — Pkren,  Jour: 

Adapted  for  woolens,  linen,  or  cotton. — Amor.  JfomAlu^ 

We  like  Qrover  A  BHker's  best.— j:<Kf*«s*  WrtatK 

•♦  Which  is  the  best  f ••    Grorer  ft  Baker**.— />mzwIo4. 

Bnperto^  to  all  others.— JT^rcury. 

We  hare  no  hesitation  in  recommendlng^  U.— A7»/-«««. 

It  requires  nqr  re-spooling.- JSPean^vMsC 

Vor  family  use  they  are  unriralled.- Daily  Smc*. 

Thty  sew  a  seam  that  wtU  not  rip.— Cb«r»#r. 

It  performs  nobly  and  expedttlously. — JVaraWit  cr 

Remarkable  for  firmness  of  seam.— ^<ia«e(«. 

Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  family  sewinf .— OdMrr«r. 

Best  adapted  for  family  use.— />ay  Awift. 

We  do  not  hesiute  to  recommend  it. — Chrxntici* 

It  sews  strongly,  and  does  not  rV^.-^Lif*  lUtut*  .lU^ 

The  prince  of  InTentlons.- /Vot  ChwohmiHk 

It  b  woman's  best  friend.—  W«tHy  AVtcs. 

We  give  our  preference  to  Grorer  ft  BakcrV—  ^NVf-r^t 

The  most  blessed  tnrention.— if/*<A0r*«  Magamift^ 

It  makes  pleasure  of  xoW.—Exmiing  Po^ 

The  farorlte  for  fiunlly  use.— ^rooU^  i^nr. 

W*  hifchly  appreciate  their  ralue.— ^msrsr^n  2!U^ 

It  sews  a  seam  that  trUI  not  rip.—  Wonh.  Vni*ttt. 

Cannot  Ik:  too  hlfchly  recommended. — Venn.  /t4i)-tJt^ 

Grover  ft  Dakfr's  is  the  ^Jvit.—JlanUtUfdonn/^-^r.^^ti 

The  bent  In  use.— /VM^  Jatpntnl    ' 

Not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.—  We«tdisJ^r  Jr^ 

The  most  convenient  in  h^^—Oiicago  A'eiM  l<ti^r 

The  eheaptsit  and  best— J?<i«f»n  Whig. 

The  most  successful  invention.- iWfi(^A<f4t|eMft  Hfif> 

Is  easily  managed  and  understood.— /V/-f  PUriM*  J^^^ 

Grover  ft  Baker's  U  the  best.- (^osilkm  DemoertiL      * 

Has  given  entire  ^atistacUon.— CbteKI/  JStamincs- 

Grover  ft  Baker's  Is  eaaUy  managed.— jri^scA  TTfjx^^. 

Furehase  a  Grover  ft  Baker.— JJxnira  Oamfttii. 

WIU  do  most  beautiful  •ew\n%.-'AlUntt>tcn  Ih»m 

It  will  net  get  out  of  order.— .iwl>«fm  Am^%caii. 

Commend  us  to  Grover  ft  Baker's.— 4prtfii|nC«i(f    .^* 

It  In  a  deed  of  emaucipatlon  to  wom.in,— ^stoA^fA^  -J^"^'  * 

NVUI  do  better  sewing  then  by  hand.— (7«ti«v3  OmJ^LLT**^ 

WUl  do  all  the  sewing  of  f  Cimlly.— Ostre^o  PaO^^S^^^^' 
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Bridgeman's  Horticultural  Establishment, 

Ifos.  S70  Se  878  BROADWAY,  NBW  YORK. 

Alfred  Bridgeman,  Principal  of  Seed  Department, 

Respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Farmers,  Gardeners,  and  those  in  want 
of  Seeds  to  his  unsurpassed  collection  of  new  crop  fint  quality 

Grass,  Vegetable,  Herb,  and  Flower  Seeds. « 

Among  the  culinary  Vegetables  worthy  of  particular  notice  are  the  follow- 
ing: Early  Purple,  and  Improved  Round  Purple  Egg  Plant,  Extra  early  Sweet 
and  Excelsior  Large  Sugar  Corn,  Waiters  Alma,  and  Paris  Nonpariel  Cauli- 
flower, Dwarf  Early  White  Solid,  and  Large  White  Solid  Celery,  Early 
Wakefield,  Early  Winningstadt,  and  Large  Early  Ox-heart  Cabbage,  Large 
Flat  Dutch,  American  Drumhead,  Large  Bergen,  Drumhead  Savoy,  and  Im- 
proved Red  Dutch  Cabbage,  Early  Rob  Roy,  gcion  House  and  Victoria  Bush 
Beans,  Flageolet  and  Rachel  Bush  Beans,  Improved  Lima,  Asparagus,  and 
Soisson  Pole  Beans,  English  Frame  and  Early  Russian  Cucumber,  Extra 
Early  Bassano  and  Early  Blood  Turnip  Beet,  Half-long  Blood  and  Long  Dark 
Blood  Beet^  Early  Orange  Turnip-rooted  and  Long  Orange  Carrot,  Early 
Silesia,  Curled  India  and  Asiatic  Cabbage  Lettuce,  Large  Butter,  Loco  Foco 
and  Hampton  Court  Lettuce,  Early  Vienna  Kohlrabi,  Musselburgh  Leek, 
Doubled  Curled  Parsley,  Scarlet  Olive  and  Red  Cherry  Radish,  Long  Scar- 
let, Early  White  Olive  and  Early  Yellow  Olive  Radish,  Early  Red,  Danver's 
Yellow,  and  New  England  Early  White  Onion,  Early  Bush  Crookueck,  An-  * 
sonia,  and  Porter  Squash,  Early  Red  Smooth,  Crimson  Cuba  and  Dwarf 
Prolific  Tomatoe,  Strap  Leaved  White  Dutch,  Early  Red  Top  and  Yellow 
Finland  Turnip,  Long  White  French  and  Improved  Ruta  Baga  Turnip,  Early 
Daniel  0.  Rourkc,  Tom  Tliumb,  and  Early  Long  Island  Peas,  Lord  Raglan, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Rising  Sun,  Paradise,  Napoleon  and  Eugenie  Peas,  also  all 
tlic  best  of  old  standard  sorts.  The  Flower  i^d  CoIl€ctio?i,  embraces 
upwards  of  five  hundred  varieties,  including  all  the  old  favorites,  likewise 
several  new  sorts,  of  easy  culture  and  great  beauty. 

Also  a  full  assortment  of  Horticultural  Implements,  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Books. 

Cuba  Bast,  Archangel  Mats,  Fine  Mixed  Loam  Grass^  ttc. 

Priced  Catalogues  will  be  furnished  on  application.     All  orders  attended 

to  with  exactness  and  punctuality. 

9&^  Goods  packed  securely  to  send  any  distance. 

F«^  St. 

— -^^^e! 
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PEAB  SE£DS  &  EXTRA  SIZED  PEAB  STOCES. 


Transplanted  pear  ftockfl  2  to  3  feet,  and  1}  to  2  feet ;  also,  Angen  quince,  Apple  stoclss, 
&c.    Frc6li  Pear  8eedtf  of  New  England  growth  now  ready.    Wholesale  catalogues  to  any 
U    address.  S.  M.  IPTATSeif. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
EVEROREEIS^S,  VIISTES,  ROSES,  &C.. 

I«cla4iBS  tlic  rarest  «n4  choicest  SorU,  all  alacc^  mt  low  rmtca. 

Carriage  of  Package  paid  to  New  York  or  Boston.    Priced  Descriptive  Catalogues  are  now 
ready,  and  will  be  sent  gratis  to  aay  address. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds. 


/; 


The  new  and  excellent  Brinckle  G^ape, 

$12  per  dozen. 
Feabody's  Seedling,  50  cte.  per  dozen. 


EUxa  Seedling,  Strawberry,  very  laxge 
•  and  fine»  93  per  100. 
Foreign  Grapee  for  Vineriee,  $5  per  doi^ 


PURPLE  AND  WHITE  FRINGE,  LABURNUM,  NEGUNDO,  CATALPA,  &c..  in  all  siacs. 
ABg«:s  Uoinoa,  Fear  Seedling,  Mahalebt,  ftc,  and  yonng  Ornamental  Stock  in  great  Tariaty. 

Irish  Yews  for  Cemeteries.  &c.,  4  ftret  High,  fine,  per  pair  f  6.  Alse,  Hemlocks,  6  feet,  nor- 
sery  grown,  with  balls. 

M,  m.  ir ATSOlf ,  014  ColOBjr  BTHYscrlco,  Plymoath,  nimoo. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Boses. 

« 

The  sabscriber  is  sending  out  for  Sirring  planting,  the  following  collections  of  choice  oma* 
mental  Trees  and  Sbrnbs,  at  the  annexed  very  low  rates.  Carriage  paid  to  Boston  or  New 
York.    Catalogues  to  any  address. 

12  fine  ornamental  shrubs,  all  different.  $3  00 

12  '•  **  Trees,    "        *•  4  00 

12  »•  **  Roses,    *'        ••  8  00 

12  *•  **  Evei-grecns,  six  sorts,  4  00 

12  '*  '*  Vines  and  climbers,  six  sorts,  8  00 

The  above,  o  dozen  complete,  15  00 

A  collection  of  100  choice  Trees, Shrubs,  Evergreens,  &o.,      20  00 
Largo  colIcctioDs  for  extensive  pjonting  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

m.  Si.  IPr  ATSOIV,  OM  Coloay  If  Mncricsy  PlyaMVth,  Haw. 
A  WHOLESALE  PRICED  LIST  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  fto., 

Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

Almv  rEAR,APPLK,  ANGKRS  QUINCE,  PARADXSG,  MAHALKB,  t*I.UM  ttnd  CHERRY  STOCKS,  LARCH, 
NORWAY  FIR,  SCOTCH  HP.,  AUSTRIAN  and  other  FIXES,  MAPLES,  OAKS,  ELMS,  ASH,  CYPRG3S,  HAW- 
THORNS, lie.,  &c^  m  all  sizea,  from  six  iaches  opwanU. 

B.  H.  WATSOFT,  Old  Coloay  If nnerioa,  PI jnowtfa,  SKavi. 


Feb. 


Extra  Sized  Ornamental  Trees, 

Large  and  fine  tpecimenfl  of  ihe  followtng  can  be  faniished  at  very  moderate  priet;*,  for  Spring  plaatt^. 


Weeping  Ash, 

Sopbora, 
Larch, 
Cherry, 
Eur.  Bircb, 

Catalpa, 

Hawthorn, 

Acacia, 

Hop  Tree, 

Bird  Cherry, 

•Perfumed  do. 

Double  do. 


Weigela  Rosea,  Poplar,  Balsam, 

Maple,  Norway,  Black, 

CorklmrlKed,  Lombardy, 

Negnndo  leaved,  Laurel-leaved, 


Tupelo  Tree, 

Spanish  Chestnut, 

Come  well  Willow, 

Pasia  Spicata, 

Chinese  Arbor  Vitie. 

American  do. 

Siberian  da 

Russian  Pine, 

Austrian  do. 

Scotch  do. 

Hollj-leaved  Mahonia, 

Scarlet  Dogwood, 

Forsythia  Viridissima, 
4^  Carriage  paid  to  Boston  and  New  York.    Catalognes  to  any  address. 
Feb.  B.  in,  WATSOlf ,  OM  CoIobt  NMracHeoy  PtyniOMth,  Hi 


Scarlet, 

Sugar, 

Silver, 

Ehn,  Seotch, 

Broadleaved, 
Ash,  European, 

do.  KountAin, 
Beech,  European, 
American, 


Oak,  Royal  Engli^, 

Scarlet, 
European  linden, 
Alder, 
Hombecun, 
Horse  Chcstnnt, 
Oriental  Plane, 
JudaaTree. 


U 


Arptn  2  to  6  years  old, 

GantKiB  on  Mazzard  9tock.  2  and  3  year*  o!il. 

do.         Mah«Ieb   do.,    2yrar», 
PixntB  2  y«an», 
PKAMa  on  iheir  own  root,  2  to  3  years, 

do.       Qnince  Stock  do. 

PSAcan  of  the  finest  iort,  1  and  2  years, 

do.     on  Plum  Stock, 


KUBSEBIES    AND     GBEENHOUSES. 
PARSONS  &  CO., 

FLUSHING,  NEAR    NEW   YORK. 

Thjb  stock  we  offer  for  the  Spring  Trade  is  large-aiid  well-grown,  and  embraces  many  arti- 
cles DOt  heretofore  held  in  any  considerable  quantity  by  any  cstablisbmeDt  in  the  country. 

Wc  spare  no  pains  to  attain  entire  accuracy  in  the  names  of  all  articles  sent  out,  and  by 
careful  digging  and  packing  we  endeavor  to  do  all  in  our  ix)wer  to  insure  their  successful 
and  yigorons  growth. 

Our  customers  we  treat  with  fairness  and  liberality. 

Purchasers  of  the  different  FRUIT  TREES  AND  FLABTS  will  find  in  our  grounds  a 
supply  of  the  choice  varieties  of 

,       G1UPK8  of  the  lirsl  tuUive  sorts, 
'  do.     Fxotic,  from  vines  in  iVuil. 

BUlCKRIKRIfV, 

RA9PBKRIIIV. 
I         FU  .RKKTia, 
I         CUKRAMff, 
'         GOOSRSKHRIMI, 

^TRAWRKKRIItS,  RllLBAXa. 

Ill  our  HARDY  ORSAHEIITAL  OROUHDS  visitors  will  find  an  extensive  collection 
of  well-grown  specimens  of  the  different  trees  required  and  in  the  different  sizes.  Among 
theon  are  the 

tlAPU,  Norwar,  Sugar,  Sycamor(>.  Silver-lea*',  all 

hijrltly  valued  for  stately  form  and  beauiiful  foliage. 
TcLir  Titnt,  unsurpassed  m  form. 
Ths  Ojiko,  English  and  American. 
The  Paitlowxia,  with  its  DHmster  leaves  and  beauti 

fui  flowers. 
LUIDIC3RI.  European  and  American. 
The  Elm  of  different  sorts. 
The  MAuyouA  with  its  superb  flowers  and  liandM>me 

form. 
rtaciDFOfS  Cmu»>8,  of  beautiful  foliage. 
OtUKXTAL  PLAam,  a  noMe  Avenue  tree. 
The  Ash,  of  erect  and  weeping  varieties. 
The  Wkxow  of  many  sorts. 
lOQCiDAiinAii,  one  of  the  finest  of  our  native  tfeos. 
The  Labcs,  one  of  the  roost  attractive  Conifers. 
KjExrrcKT  Conrn  Tarn. 
The  Bucn,  American  and  European,  erect,  purple 

and  pendn'ous  sorts. 
Among  our  valual  le  DKibi-ois  Scrubs  are— 
Tlie  AXAiJuaof  the  Ghent  and  other  sons  which,  prop 

erly  plantrd,  form  a  gorjoreous  mass  of  bloom. 
DsrraA  in  its  varieties.     Wdgblia  do. 
EhTAi^TiA,  a  most  desirable  late  blooming  American 
pfani. 
CuixKrB  PLm,  a  double  flowering  and  l»eautirul  new 

vnriety. 
rvKt's  Japovica,  a  brilliant  bloomer. 

ItOLLV-UCA^-BD  BkRBKMRY. 


SriKwius,  of  the  best  new  s<irts. 

BtFFALO  BitKRY 

DfcaDrors  Kxortuvw,  or  Burning  Bush. 
AXDROMKDA  Arroria,  a  Very  fine  American  plant. 
FoRsriBiA,  a  profuse  and  early  bloomer. 

RJBKS  SAXCri.XXA. 

HYnRAKCRA  QmcaroiiA.  and  many  other  fine  kinds. 
We  devote  special  attention  Xo  the  culture  of  RvxRORimff, 
and  have  a  very  finesto<rkof  well-fonned  and  well- 
rooted  plants  of  many  *izes  Among  ihem  are  the  Nor- 
way h'pRrcii,  the  most  dr^iruliie  lor  gmrral  planting. 
Warrs  hroiTK. 
Hrmloc-k  FPRir  r. 

MORIMM  t^PRlTK. 
AMVaCAS  TiAIJIAM  FlR. 

EuRCFRAN  P11.TIR  Fir. 

AVmWAS  Pl>K 

WerrB  IIxk 

Excrlsa  nxx,  qnile  the  Ux  oi'  ili«  Tine  tribe. 
PcoTCH  Fir. 
Atlar  CsnAR. 
CxnAR  OF  Ijounox. 
Drodar  Cvdar. 

Iri^h  Ju.\ipkr,  pyramidal  and  striking  in  appearance. 
SwKnisa  do. 

SiBRRiAX  A»  BOK  VnAij  the  l>cst  of  ilils  genus. 
AMRRICAX  do.       do.  &C.&C..  &r. 

A  list  of  our  Ea-rrgrkex  Fiiki  is  will  t  c  found  in  uur 
catalogue. 


Our  ROSE  COLLECTION  embraces  a  large  nssortnunt  of  nil  the  fiticft  vatieties, 
and  the  leading  ones  arc  cultivated  in  very  large  qnantities  and  sold  at  reduced  rates  for 
massing  and  io  dealers.  We  do  not  bud  our  roFcs,  nnd  cannot,  thererore.  sell  tV.e  plants 
which  many  growers  seiid  out. 

Our  EXOTIC  BEPARTHIEIVT  occupylnf-  nit\c  houses,  ik  full  of  rare  and  valu- 
able Plfint.«,  and  is  worthy  of  the  inppection  of  vibftorK. 

'ITie  Tnrieties  of  Exotic  Grapes,  arc  kept  genuine  by  constant  prop«gation  from  Iniit  bear- 
ing viiicfS. 

Oar  ^^italogaes  of  the  different  departments  can  be  obtained  by  mail  or  on  appliconon  at 


NO.    17© 


N".  "Y. 


Wc  would  remind  gentlemen  who  are  intending  to  plant,  that  they  can  e.vamino  our  stock 
with  but  little  loss  of  time,  as  we  arc  but  one  hour  from  rulton  Market  Wharf.  New  York, 
and  that  they  will  thus  be  quite  certain  of  the  size  and  ciuality  of  the  trees  they  puidiase. 

A  moderate  cbargs  is  made  for  packing,  and  all  iroods  delivered  on  Kultoii  Market  Wharf 
without  cost  to  the  purchaser. 


SPRING     GARDEN     SEEDS.f^ 


M.   THOBBUBN   &   CO., 

16  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  TORE, 

Have  now  in  store  their  entirely  new  stock  of  SEEDS,  comprising  VogO- 

table,  Field  Herb,  Flower  and  Tree  Seeds,  warranted  fresh  and 

true  to  name.     The  superior  quality  of  the  followinjj  we  j*ai-ticular1y  n^ 
commend,  all  of  which  arc  required  early  : 

BROAD  WINDSOR  BEANS.               -            -                        -            -            -        pcrqt.  *J<> 

EXlllA  EARLY  AND  BLOOD  TrUNlP  BEET.           -           -            each       ptr  o*.  10 

PURPLE  AND  WHITE  CAPE  BUOCOLI,     ....     each            *•  40 

FL\RLY  WINNINGSTADT  and  OXHEART  CABBAGE,            -            eath            •'  I'o 

E.VRLY  AND  (ilANT  WHITE  SOUD  CELERY     -            -            -     each            -  '20 

I      PRIZE  FlGirrER  AND  OTHER  FRAME  CUCUMBERS,                       .            per  pkt.  25 

'      IMPROVED  NEW  YORK  PURPLE  EGO  PLAN! .              -            -            -        per  ox.  ^0 

'      EARLY  WHITE  VIENNA  KOHLRABI,              ....                  -.  -o 

1      EARLY  CURLED  SILESIA  LETPUCE, *•  JO 

.      EXTRA  CURLED  PARSIJCY, ••  H» 

EXTRA  EARLY  DANIEL  O.  ROURKE  PEAS,        ....         per  ql.  X) 

I            ••            -         SANGSTEIl'S  No.  1     do.,        ....                  •♦  :;o 

I            ••             "          BURLINGTON               do.,              ...-♦.  :y> 

I            "            -         TOM  THUMB               do..        ....                 -  :> 

'       KANBEAHirS  CHAMPION  OK  ENGLAND  PEAS.              .            .            .            ««  ;;<, 

I      NAPOLEON  &  EUGENIE                                  do.,          -            -            ciicli             •  7.* 

I/)NG  CAYENNE  and  Sc^UASH  PEPPER,  -            -            -                  each        per  or.  40 

I      EARLY  SCARLEP  TURNIP  AND  FRAME  RADISH,  -            -            each            •♦  \n 

'      ROUND  SPINACH, per  lb.  ;>0 

I      EARLY  RED.  SM(X)TH,  and  MAMMOTH  TOM.VFO.    -           -            each        per  oa  jr. 
NORWAY  SPRUCE  and  EUROPEAN  SILVER  FIR,           -            -      each         per  lb.  ?l  «m» 

I      DECIDUOUS  CYPRESS  SEED, I>er  qt.  'M* 

'      RED  CEDAR, 

i      BLACK  AUSTRIAN  and  Pin 'H  PINK,             -            -           -             each       i>cr  lb.  5  (»<» 

I      SCOIXJH  FIR, -  I  :>4> 

!      CHINESE  ARBOR  VITiB, *•  ;j  m 

!      YELUJW  and  HONEY  LOCUST, each            **  T'* 

'      OSAGE  ORANCJE,              .......              i)er  qt.  7:» 

KENTUCKY  COFFEE  TREE, ••  1  :k» 

VIRGILIA  LUTEA  (a  very  rare  tree),     .....             per  o*.  200 

APPLE  SEED,  per  biwhel,  $9,            -            .            .            .            .            -        pcrqt  '•<» 

PEAR  and  QUINCE  SEED, each        \)er  lb,  2  .^O 

APRICOT  PITS.           .           . perqt.  T."> 

LUCERNE  SEED, per  lb.  25 

BEST  WHITE  CLOVER, *•  3t> 

FRENCH  MIXED  LAWN  GRASS  (e.\tra),           .           .            -           -          jier  bu»h.  5  1m> 

PERENNIAL  RYE,                 do.,                     •'  3  w> 

ORC^HARD                              do., »•  1   50 

KENTUCKY  BLUE                do., '•  1    7,-> 

EARLY  KrrA'IX)F>>,  6  VARIETIES,  from  $1  50  to  $2  60  |)cr  bu«hel. 
DIOSCOREA  BATATAS;  or,  Chinese  Potatoes,  fine  rootn,  $1  25  per  doacn. 

The  following  CATALOOUES  will  be  sent  U>  all  ileniring  them,  by  enclosing  fur  eacfa  ot 
any  one  of  them  a  one  cent  stamp  : 

(CATALOGUE  OF  FLOWER  SEEIXS. 

CATAL(KiUE  OF  VECJEFABUS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SEEr>S. 

TATALOGUE  OF  TREE  AND  SHRUB  SEEDS. 

Also  Trade  Lists  of  the  above  for  Seed  Mercbanta. 

^.  Jtr.  THOHBUMUV  »  €•., 

Growers  and  Importers  of  Seeds, 
Feb.,  It.  IS  JOHN  8TBBBT,  mw  YORK. 
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LIFE  IS  THB  COUNTBY. — ^NEATNESS. 


f ift  in  t\t  i^tsuix^.—'gntntss. 

P  we  have,  in  former  pages,  descanted  rather  largely  on  the  im- 
portance of  having  a  pursuit  in  a  retirement  to  tlie  country,  it 
has  been  from  a  conviction  of  its  absolute  necessity  for  perma- 
nent enjoyment.  What  that  pursuit,  should  be,  will  depend 
very  much  upon  individual  taste  and  previous  education.  But 
every  one  can  have  a  fancy  for,  and  pursue,  Neatness,  An 
agreeable  writer  of  eminent  talent,  runs  on  somewhat  after 
this  fashion.  I  counsel  you,  my  friend,  if  you  are  ever  dis- 
heartened about  some  example  which  has  been  pressed  upon 
you,  of  the  evil  which  is  in  this  world  ;  if  you  get  vexed,  and 
'  worried,  and  depressed,  about  some  evil  in  the  government  of 
!  your  country,  or  of  your  county  ;  if  you  have  done  all  yon  can 
i  to  think  how  the  evil  may  be  remedied  ;  and  if  you  know  that 
further, brooding  over  the  subject  would  only  vex,  and  sting, 
and  do  no  good  ;*— if  all  this  should  ever  be  so,  then  I  counsel  you  to  have 
resort  to  the  great  refuge, — Tidiness.  Don't  sit  over  your  library  fire,  brood- 
ing and  boUicring  ;  don't  fly  to  sugar-plums,  or  wine, — they  will  not  avail. 
There  is  a  comer  of  one  of  your  fields  that  is  grown  up  with  nettles  ;  there 
is  a  bit  of  wall  or  fence  that  is  out  of  repair  ;  there  is  a  yard  of  the  edging 
of  a  shrubbery  walk  out  of  order  ;  there  is  a  bed  in  the  garden  which  is 
not  80  scrupulously  tidy  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  or  there  is  a  drawer  of  papers 
which  for  weeks  has  been  in  great  confusion  ;  or  a  division  of  your  book- 
case, where  the  books  might  be  better  arranged.  See  to  these  things  forth- 
with. The  out-of-door  matters  are  the  best.  Get  your  assistants  and  go 
forth  and  see  things  made  tidy  ;  and  see  that  they  are  done  thoroughly  ; 
work  half  done  will  not  serve  for  our  present  purpose.  Let  every  nettle  or 
mullein  be  cut  down  and  carried  off  from  the  neglected  comer  ;  then  let 
the  ground  be  dug  up  and  levelled,  and  sown  with  grass  seed  ;  it  will  make 
the  seed  take  root  at  once.  Let  the  wall  or  fence  be  made  better  than 
when  it  was  new  ;  let  a  wheelbarrow  of  fresh  green  turf  be  brought ;  let 
it  be  laid  down  in  place  of  some  decayed  point ;  let  it  be  cut  accurately  as 
a  watch's  machinery  ;  let  the  gravel  beside  it  be  raked  and  rolled  :  then 
put  your  hands  in  your  pockets,  and  survey  the  effect  with  delight. 

All  this  will  occupy  you,  interest  you,  dirty  you,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
you  will  come  in  again  to  your  library  fireside,  quite  hopeful  and  cheerful. 
The  worry  and  depression  will  be  entirely  gone  ;  you  will  see  your  course 
beautifully :  you  have  sacrificed  to  the  good  genius  of  Neatness,  and  you 
are  rewarded  accordingly.  This  is  simply  to  state  a  phenomenon — a  fact — 
and  not  to  explain  causes.  To  put  things  rights  and  to  know  that  things 
are  put  right,  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  enlivening  and  cheering.  You  can- 
not tell  why  it  is  so  ;  but  you  come  in  a  very  different  being  from  what 
you  were  when  you  went  out.  You  see  things  in  quite  another  way.  You 
wonder  how  you  could  have  plagued  yourself  so  much  before.  We  all 
know  that  powerful  effects  are  often  produced  on  our  minds,  by  causes 
which  have  no  logical  connection  withHhose  effects.  Change  of  scene  helps 
people  to  get  over  losses  and  disappointments,  though  not  by  any  process  of 
logic.    To  most  ordinary  people  as  well  as  extraordinary,  neatness  is  a  con- 
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Btant  source  of  temperate  satisfaction.  It  is  upon  record,  that  a  certain 
ancient  emperor  who  had  ruled  the  greatest  empire  this  world  ever  saw, 
fonnd  it  a  pleasant  change  to  lay  the  sceptre  and  the  crown  aside,  and, 
descending  from  the  throne,  to  take  to  cnltivating  cabbages.  And  as  he 
looked  npon  the  tidy  rows  and  the  bnnchy  heads,  he  declared  that  he  bad 
changed  his  condition  for  the  better ;  that  neatness  in  a  cabbage-garden 
could  make  a  man  happier  than  the  imperial  throne  of  the  Roman  empire. 
It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  as  in  this  world  there  are  many  more  cabbage- 
gardens  than  imperial  thrones ;  and  tidiness  is  obtainable  by  many  by 
whom  empire  is  unattainable. 

A  disposition  towards  energetic  neatness  is  a  perennial  source  of  quiet 
satisfaction.  It  always  provides  something  for  us  to  think  of  and  to  do ; 
it  affords  scope  for  a  little  ingenuity  and  contrivance  ;  it  carries  us  out  of 
ourselves,  and  prevents  our  leading  an  unhealthy,  subjective  life.  It  grati- 
fies the  instinctive  love  of  seeing  things  rigJU,  which  is  in  the  healthy 
human  being.  And  it  is  founded  upon  the  philosophical  fact,  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  satisfaction  in  having  a  thing,  great  or  small,  which  was  wrong, 
put  right.  You  have  a  greater  pleasure  in  such  a  thiufi"  when  it  has  been 
fairly  set  to  rights,  than  if  it  never  had  been  wron^  And  the  human 
being  who  systematjcally  keeps  right,  and  sets  right  all  things,  even  the 
smallest,  within  his  own  little  dominion,  enjoys  a  pleasure  which  has  a  dig- 

'  nified  foundation — which  is  real,  simple,  innocent,  and  lasting.  We  cannot, 
from  the  make  of  our  being,  be  always  or  be  long  in  an  excitement.  Such 
things  wear  us  and  themselves  out,  and  cannot  last.  The  real  and  substan- 
tial happy  people  of  this  world  are  always  calm  and  quiet,  at  least  after 
the  hey-day  of  youth  is  passed. 

But  though  the  excitements  of  youth  be  gone,  there  still  remains  to  the 
middle-aged  the  calm  pleasure  of  looking  at  the  backs  of  the  well-arranged 
volumes  on  his  book-shelves ;  of  seeing  that  his  gravel  walks  are  nicely 
raked  and  rolled,  and  his  grass-plots  smoothly  mown ;  of  having  his  car- 
riage, his  horses,  and  his  harness,  in  scrupulous  order.  Now,  all  these 
little  things  will  appear  little  only  to  very  unthinking  people.  From  such 
little  things  comes  the  quiet  content  of  common-place,  middle  life,  of  mat- 
ter-of-fact old  age  ;  and  from  this  partly-borrowed  little  essay,  some  think- 
ing reader,  somewhere  in  this  great  country,  may  devise  a  pursuit  even  if 
he  has  none  already,  and  resolve  henceforward  that  his  whole  domain  shall 

,  be  a  model  of  neatness,  tidiness,  and  order.  And  if  he  is  possessed  of  a 
hobby  already,  let  him  mount  this  also,  and  our  word  for  it  he  will  be  the 
happier. 


STUMP  THE  WORLD  PEACH.* 


A  NATIVE  of  New  Jersey,  well  adapted  to  the  South,  where  the  tree  grows 
vigorously  and  healthily,  and  produces  the  very  finest  crops.  As  I  never 
had  occasion  to  taste  it  in  New  Jersey,  I  can  only  give  the  result  of  my 
experience  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  In  the  specimen  garden  of  W. 
N.  White,  our  eminent  southern  pomologist,  in  Athens,  Georgia,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  see  one  of  the  finest  trees  of.  this  variety,  loaded  with  a  splendid 
crop  of  large  peaches.    It  proved  to  be  a  most  luscious,  as  it  is  a  most  beau- 

•  See  FroDtiapiece. 
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tiful  fruit  Some  found  it  not  highly  enough  flavored,  which  is  not  surprising 
in  a  land  where  so  many  of  the  very-  best  peaches  are  common,  and  where 
every  taste  can  be  gratified  by  different  flavors  and  aromas.  But,  on  the 
whole,  I  found  it  a  most  desirable  fruit,  and  well  deserving  a  special  atten- 
tion. Its  size,  shape,  color  and  fertility,  are  high  recommendations  enough, 
even  if  the  fruit  were  not  first  quality,  but  that  is  not  the  case.  I  found  it 
equal  to  any  of  our  best  varieties.  Fruit  round,  obovate,  regular  in  shape  ; 
highly  colored,  and  melting ;  skin  woolly,  pealing  easily ;  stone  rather 
small  and  free  ;  ripe,  end  of  July,  in  Georgia.  L.  E.  Bbrgkmans. 


COLUMBIA  PEACH. 

This  Inscious  fruit  forms  quite  a  distinct  group  among  the  family  of 
the  peaches.  Its  color  and  peculiar  flavor  are  well-known  in  the  South, 
where  it  is  a  general  favorite. 

The  original  tree,  although  now  over  twenty  years  old,  is  still  growing 
and  bearing. 

It  stands  on  thc^  farm  of  Mr.  McAlpin,  near  Augusta,  Georgia,  where 
I  found  also  four  seedlings  of  the  old  tree,  now  in  full  bearing,  two  of 
which  are  superior  to  the  parent  in  size  and  quality,  although  retaining  all 
the  original  and  peculiar  features  of  the  old  Columbia  ; — a  fact  which, 
coupled  with  other  experiments,  renders  it  evident  that  this  variety  or  group 
has  a  great  tendency  towards  reproducing  itself  from  stones.  The  tree  is 
a  fine,  tall  grower,  very  productive,  with  medium  leaves  of  a  deep  green 
appearance.  The  fruit  is  large,  waved,  marbled  and  striped,  with  dull 
brown  upon  a  yellowish  ground  ;  very  woolly,  and  once  known,  never  to  be 
mistaken.  Its  flesh  is  firm  ;  deep  yellow-orange,  melting,  spicy,  vinous  ; 
with  a  peculiar  aroma  of  the  highest  character.  Stone  free,  moderate  in 
size  ;  while  one  of  its  progenies  has  a  stone  not  larger  than  a  large  plum 
stone,  and  so  free  that  it  only  adheres  to  the  fruit  by  two  or  three  ligaments 
at  it«  base. 

The  season  of  the  Columbia  is  about  from  the  end  of  July  throughout 
August.  The  above-mentioned  seedlings  are  later  by  six  or  ten  days  at 
least.  Charles  Downing,  in  his  most  valuable  revised  edition,  states  "  that 
tlie  Columbia  was  raised  from  a  stone  brought  from  Georgia,  by  Mr.  Coxe  ;" 
either  this  proves  that  the  variety  is  a  free  reproducer  of  its  own  species, 
or  that  Mr.  Coxe,  instead  of  a  stone  brought  a  tree  or  a  scion  from  Geor- 
gia ; — there  being  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  old  parent  at  Mr. 
Mc Alpin'a.  L.  E.  Bbrckmans. 

CHINESE  CLING  PEACH. 

OxE  of  the  best  and  handsomest  among  the  clingstones.  Fruit  large, 
oval  pointed,  with  a  white  crimson-tinged  woolly  skin  ;  very  conspicuous. 
Flesh  white,  very  fine,  slightly  colored  with  pink  around  the  stone  ;  juicy, 
and  for  a  clingstone,  very  tender  and  melting.  It  ripens  well — has  a  most 
delicate  aroma.  For  those  who  prefer  clingstones, — arid  their  number  is 
not  small, — ^this  fruit  has  proved  to  be  a  fine  acquisition.  It  was  obtained 
from  a  stone  sent  from  China.  Charles^  Downing  says  that  it  was  imparted 
from  China,  but  he  does  not  state  whether  it  was  imported  as  a  tree  or  as  a 
seed.  The  general  opinion  is  that  it  was  imported  as  a  seed,  and  fruited  in 
Georgia  or  South  Carolina,  for  the  first  time.  L.  E.  Bebckmaks. 
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FRUIT-GROWING  IN   VIRGINIA,  &C.  i 

BY  YARDLKY  TAYLOR,   LOUDON   CO.,  VA. 

NE  of  the  most  important  efforts  of  the  American  Poroo- 
logical  Society,  Las  been  to  ascertain  what  varieties  of 
fruit  are  suited  for  general  cultivation,  and  what  varieties 
for  special  localities.  The  list  recommended  for  general 
cultivation  has  been  objected  to  in  some  of  its  varieties 
in  particular  localities  ;  and  attempts  were  made  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Society  in  New  York  to  have  the  list 
corrected.  The  fact  was  admitted,  that  most  of  the  varie- 
ties recommended  might  be  objected  to,  in  a  few  places  in  our  widely 
extended  country,  with  its  difference  of  soil  and  climate  ;  yet  as  they  were 
so  generally  adopted,  it  was  thought  best  to  let  them  stand  at  present ; 
still  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  time  was  coming  when  it  would  be  pro 
per  and  right  for  the  Society  to  prepare  a  list  for  evei^  prominent  section 
of  our  country.  It  was  thought  that  the  Society  did  not  at  present  possess 
sufficient  data  to  make  such  an  one  now,  but  that  at  some  future  time  it 
would  be  able  to  do  so,  with  the  information  it  was  yearly  acquiring. 

There  are  a  number  of  influences  operating  to  effect  the  profitable  growth 
of  fruit  in  our  varied  soil  and  climate.  Some  varieties  do  best  in  a  strong 
clay-soil,  particularly  if  of  limestone  origin,  while  others  thrive  best  in  one 
of  more  sandy  texture.  Elevation  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  tem- 
perature, as  well  as  the  vicinity  of  large  bodies  of  water.  It  is  said  that 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Hudson  river,  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio and  Erie,  as  well  as  the  numerous  lakes  of  western  New  York,  are 
favorable  places  for  fruit-growing,  the  temperature  being  there  modified  so 
as  to  be  seldom  injured  by  spring  frosts.  The  ranges  of  mountains,  run- 
ning as  they  do  from  northern  Alabama  through  all  the  states  to  the  Brit- 
ish possessions  of  Nova  Scotia,  seriously  Effect  tlie  temperature  of  the 
States  through  which  they  pass.  Virginia,  for  example,  on  her  southern 
border,  can  raise  cotton,  while  on  her  northern  mountain  valleys  they  have 
to  cultivate  an  early  variety  of  corn,  similar  to  what  they  raise  in  New 
England.  The  lines  of  equal  temperature  are  very  different  from  the  lines 
of  latitude.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  same  kind  of  fruit  would  suc- 
ceed in  all  localities  where  there  was  a  similar  soil,  and  the  summer  tem- 
perature was  the  same.  This  is  a  view  of  the  subject  that  must  be  looked 
into,  before  we  can  prepare  a  list  that  will  suit  any  extended  region  of  our 
country. 

In  the  patent  office  report  for  1856,  is  a  rather  lengthy  article  from  Pro- 
fessor Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  on  meteorology,  accompanied  by 
a  map,  showing  lines  of  equal  temperature  across  this  continent.  These 
in  some  instances  vary  greatly  from  latitude  :  for  instance,  the  line  of  the 
average  summer  temperature  of  70°  crosses  Long  Island,  and  runs  nortlito 
Albany,  then  turns  west  to  Buffalo,  to  Detroit,  to  Milwaukie,  then  crosses 
the  Mississipi  river  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  then  pursuing  a 
north-western  direction  to  the  upper  branches  of  the  Missouri,  in  latitude 
49°,  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  down  the  Columbia  river  to  beloxy  j 
its  main  forks,  then  turns  south  down  the  coast  nearly  parallel  to  it,  to  lati- 
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tude  34**,  before  entering  the  Pacific.  The  line  of  the  average  winter  tem- 
perature of  30°  crosses  Long  Island  at  about  the  same  point,  then  direct  to 
Lake  Erie,  then  south-west  to  the  southern  line  of  Iowa,  then  to  Council 
Blufis,  then  north-west,  and  reaches  the  Pacific  far  north  of  the  limits  of 
the  United  States.  These  observations  show  a  remarkable  uniformity  of 
temperature  on  the  western  coast,  while  on  our  eastern  coast  the  extremes 
of  temperature  are  great 

These  lines,  however,  representing  that  temperature,  supposes  the  level 
of  tide-water,  and  to  bring  any  point  to  its  actual  temperature,  we  must 
make  the  allowance  due  to  elevation.  This  allowance  is  estimated  at  one 
degree  of  Farenheit's  scale,  for  every  333  feet  of  elevation,  or  3°  for  1000 
feet.  By  knowing  the  elevation  of  any  section,  we  can  then  approximate 
very  near  to  its  temperature. 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  Virginia,  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  what 
are  her  prospects  for  fruit-growing.  This  State  is  divided  into  four  promi- 
nent features,  as  regards  her  physical  geography.  First,  the  tide-water 
region,  reaching  to  the  head  of  tide  on  her  principal  rivers  ;  second,  the 
Piedmont  region,  reaching  to  the  Blue  Ridge ;  third,  the  valley  section,  reach- 
ing from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Alleghany  Mountains  ;  fourth  section,  all 
west  to  the  Ohio  river.  In  regard  to  fruit-growing,  I  propose  to  divide  the 
State  somewhat  differently.  First,  to  include  the  tide-water  region,  and 
about  one-half  of  the  Piedmont  region,  as  being  very  similar  in  soil  and 
elevation ;  second,  the  western  half  of  the  Piedmont  region,  being  more 
elevated,  and  that  part  of  the  valley  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  North 
Mountain,  or  the  great  limestone  valley.  This  second  division  includes  a 
belt  of  the  best  farming  lands  in  the  State  ;  third  domain,  to  extend  from 
the  western  edge  of  the  limestone  valley  to  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  This  is  a  high  mountainous  region,  with  narrow  val- 
leys of  excellent  land  ;  fourth,  all  of  the  State  west  of  the  mountains 
sloping  to  the  Ohio  river. 

Here,  then,  are  four  distinct  divisions,  with  very  different  elevation.  Very 
little  of  the  first  division  has  an  elevation  of  400  feet  above  tide.  The 
second  reaches  from  400  feet  to  1500  feet,  leaving  out  the  mountain  ranges, 
which  often  rise  from  300  to  700  feet  above  their  immediate  base  ;  and  in 
some  instances,  much  higher.  The  Peaks  of  Otter  are  5000  feet  above  tide. 
In  the  third  division,  the  valleys  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Potomac 
and  James  rivers  may  be  estimated  at  say  700  feet  above  tide,  and  then 
up  to  2500  feet,  or  perhaps  near  3000  feet  in  some  of  the  higher  valleys. 
Many  of  these  valleys  are  limestone  land,  and  of  excellent  quality,  while  most 
of  the  mountains  are  of  poor  quality  of  soil.  The  fourth  region  slopes  to  the 
Ohio,  and  we  might  suppose  it  equally  well  adapted  for  fruit-growing,  to 
similar  situations  of  soil  and  elevation  in  other  parts  of  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley. 

Here,  then,  are  four  distinct  sections,  each  having  its  own  peculiarity  of 
climate,  arising  principally  from  difference  of  elevation.  At  Norfolk 
peach  trees  will  be  in  bloom  earlier  than  at  Richmond,  and  at  Richmond 
earlier  than  at  Alexandria  ;  at  Alexandria  earlier  than  at  Winchester,  and 
at  that  place  earlier  than  in  the  mountain  region  ; — from  four  to  six  weeks 
difference  between  the  two  extremes.  Hence,  an  apple',  for  instance,  that 
would  ripen  late  enough  to  make  a  good  winter  fruit  in  the  tide-water 
^^region,  would  not  ripen  at  all  in  the  mountain  region,  where  the  growing 
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season  was  from  one  to  two  months  shorter,  while  a  winter  fruit  of  the 
mountain  would  be  a  fall  fruit  if  removed  to  tide-water. 

These  facts  being  beyond  doubt,  to  all  who  have  carefully  examined  the 
subject,  show  the  necessity  of  a  proper  selection  of  varieties  to  suit  the 
conditions  of  each  section.  As  a  general  thing,  apples  suit  best  in  their 
native  region,  but  in  this  State  there  has  been  so  little  attention  paid  to 
pomology,  heretofore,  that  we  have  not  a  full  supply  of  native  fruits,  and 
are  obliged  to  avail  ourselves  of  varieties  from  other  places.  With  proper 
discrimination  this  will  answer  very  welU  Take  the  Newtown  Pippin  as  an 
example  :  its  origin  was  Long  Island,  and  there  the  summer  temperature  is 
70°  average  ;  plant  this  at  Norfolk,  where  the  temperature  would  average 
75°,  and  the  season  of  growth  a  month  longer,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  it  could 
not  make  a  winter  fruit  there  ;  it  would  ripen  too  soon.  But  take  it  to  the 
mountain  valleys  of  south-western  Virginia,  near  the  same  latitude,  where 
the  elevation  of  about  2000  feet  would  reduce  the  summer  temperature  as 
low  as  that  of  Long  Island,  and  we  might  expect  it  to  flourish,  on  proper 
soil. 

The  nurserymen  of  easteiii  Virginia  should  look  to,  the  south-west  to 
obtain  valuable  varieties  for  the  tide-water  region.  The  Cherokee  and 
Choctaw  Indians,  formerly  residing  in  northern  Georgia  and  Tennessee, 
planted  seedling  apple  trees  largely  ;  and  out  of  so  many  we  might  expect 
to  find  some  that  were  valuable.  Pomologists  have  latterly  been  selecting 
such  as  were  valuable,  and,  it  is  said,  have  obtained  some  really  excellent 
varieties.  These  originated  in  an  elevated  and  mountainous  region,  well 
adapted  to  fruit-growing,  and  consequently  would  suit  more  northern  local- 
ities, particularly  of  less  elevation ;  such  as  the  tide-water  region  of  Vir- 
ginia. Most,  if  not  all  of  them,  except  the  very  latest,  would  be  likely  to 
suit  the  region  on  both  sides  of  the  Blue  Eidge.  In  this  last  region  the 
apples  of  New  England  do  not  generally  succeed,  while  those  that  have 
originated  in  New  York  do  better.  The  New  England  fruits  might  suit  Uie 
mountain  region  better,  but  it  is  wisdom  in  us  to  look  to  our  native  fruits 
as  much  as  possible.  The  Newtown  Pippin  and  Bellflower,  and  such  as 
originated  south  of  Nev^  York,  do  well  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  and  in  the 
upper  Piedmont  region.  Splendid  specimens  were  exhibited  at  Richmond 
and  Petersburgh,  at  the  late  agricultural  shows.  The  Yellow  Newtown 
Pippin  has  been  cultivated  in  Albemarle  county,  and  sold  in  the  Richmond 
markets  as  the  Albemarle  Pippin.  In  this  region,  heretofore,  we  have  had 
no  cheap  transportation  to  our  large  cities,  consequently  no  large  orchards 
have  been  planted  for  market  purposes,  and  with  many  the  value  of  fruit  is 
not  sufficiently  estimated,  even  for  their  own  use.  But  the  exertions  lat- 
terly made  by  pomologists  is  awakening  up  many  to  see  things  in  a  differ- 
ent light  from  what  they  have  seen  them,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  orchards  will  be  planted  to  supply  distant  markets.  The  opening  of 
railroads  is  giving  access  to  markets  not  heretofore  available,  and  will  do 
much  to  promote  fruit-growing. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  most  of  our  State  seems  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
fruit  trees  ;  there  is,  however,  one  draw-back, — our  climate  is  so  unsteady 
in  the  spring.  Situated  ad  much  of  the  State  is,  sloping  to  the  Alantic,  and 
within  the  influence  of  the  warm  air  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  few  days  of 
wind  from  that  quarter  in  the  spring  pushes  vegetation  forward  and  causes 
early  bloom,  when  a  change  from  the  north-west  causes  frost,  and  sometimes 
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cuts  off  the  prospect  for  fruit  entirely.  The  more  hilly  parts  succeed  the 
hest ;  there  vegetation  is  not  quite  so  early,  and  low  grounds  sometimes 
suffer  severely,  while»more  elevated  spots  are  uninjured.  The  whole  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Blue  Eidge,  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  peach 
tree,  and  the  qualitv  of  the  fruit  is  superior  to  that  of  the  North.  In  the 
great  limestone  valley  the  peach  does  not  seem  to  succeed  so  well,  but 
here  the  apple  grows  finely.  In  the  northern  part  of  this  valley  there  is  an 
elevated  ridge  known  as  "  Apple  Pie  Ridge,"  so  called  from  the  success 
with  which  apples  grow  there.  New  York  and  other  cities  are  now  sup- 
plied in  part  from  eastern  Virginia,  in  peaches  and  early  fruits,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  this  business  will  be  extended,  as  quick  as  cheap  trans- 
portation is  opened.  Indeed,  I  do  not  see  why  our  mountain  valleys  might 
not  produce  the  Newtown  Pippin,  for  example,  as  successfully  as  the  valley 
of  the  Hudson  river ;  we  can  find  as  good  soil  and  probably  about  the  same 
summer  temperature  ;  and  with  equal  cultivation,  we  ought  to  be  as  suc- 
cessful. My  acquaintance  with  northern  grown  fruit  is  not  extensive,  but 
I  have  seen  finer  specimens  of  Newtown  Pippins  grown  here  than  I  have 
ever  seen  North.  Knergetic  nurserymen  and  fruit-growers  have  commenced 
operations  in  different  parts,  and  their  success  will  stimulate  others,  so  that 
in  twenty-five  years  we  may  calculate  on  a  great  change  as  regards  fruit- 
growing in  Virginia. 


DIOSCOREA  BATATA. 

BT  F.   HOLUGK,   M.  D.,   STATEK   ISLAND,    K.    Y. 

As  I  gave  you  last  year  an  account  of  my  experiments  with  the  new 
roots,  and  as  I  have  since  experimented  further,  I  thought  you  and  your 
readers  might  be  pleased  to  know  the  results. 

This  last  spring  I  divided  my  stock  of  roots  into  nearjy  600  sets — most 
of  which  were  very  small  and  weak,  owing  to  the  division  being  pushed 
a  little  too  far  to  increase  the  number.  Most  of  these  sets  were  planted 
one  foot  apart,  each  way,  in  a  plot  of  ground  dug*three  spades  deep  the 
previous  fall,  and  with  well-rotted  manure  laid  in  the  trenches.  At  the 
time  of  planting  the  earth  was  only  Irjosened  up  one  spade  deep.  Time, 
23d  of  March. 

The  balance  of  the  sets  were  planted  in  ground  dug  equally  deep  at  the 
time  of  planting,  but  with  no  manure.  The  result  is  about  as  follows  : 
average  weight  from  each  set,  about  one  pound  and  a  quarter,  mostly  in 
single  roots  of  that  weight,  but  sometimes  two  or  three  roots  ; — the  pro- 
duct from  ^e  plot  not  manured  being  the- best  1  Many  of  those  on  the 
manured  part  never  struck  below  the  first  layer  of  manure,  but  grew 
clubby,  or  in  bunches,  like  potatoes.  The  average  depth  to  which  those 
penetrated  which  seemed  to  grow  naturally,  was  two  feet  three  inches. 
From  this  any  one  can  calculate  the  product  per  acre. 

In  regard  to  the  quality,  I  can  only  say  that  I  prefer  it  to  the  potato,  or 
any  other  similar  vegetable,  and  should  always  grow  it  if  only  as  a  luxury. 

The  sets,  as  before  remarked,  were  very  small,  and  probably  on  that 
account  were  later  in  starting,  and  grew  afterwards  less  vigorously: 
pting  a  few  of  the  larger  ones,  they  scarcely  appeared  above  ground 
the  first  week  in  June,  and  some  not  till  July. 
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As  an  experiment,  one  whole  root  was  planted,  which  weighed  one  pound, 
and  measured  twenty-three  inches  long'.     It  was  stuck  upright  in  the  level 
ground,  and  the  earth  then  heaped  around  it  till  covered,  making  a  conical    , 
hill.     This  one  started  to  grow  at  once,  and  by  the  second  week  in  April    ; 
had  thrown  up  a  vigorous  shoot  a  foot  high.     A  pole  twenty  feet  high  was 
placed  in  the  hill,  up  which  it  began  at  once  to  climb,  and  by  the  end  of 
July  reached  the  top,  and  soon  fell  over,  and  matted  together  in  a  thick  I 
mass  of  leaves  and  runners.     In  August,  it  was  covered  with  blossoms,  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  I  hoped  for  seed.     In  place  of  seed,  however,   I 
the  blossoms  were  succeeded  by  small  tubers,  about  the  size  of  a  large 
marrowfat  pea.     I  gathered  over  600  of  these,  and  lost  probably  two  or 
three  hundred  more,  from  this  one  plant.  ' 

On  digging  this  root  up  in  the  fall,  I  found  proof  positive  that  the  Dios- 
corea  does  not  live,  and  continue  to  grow,  more  than  one  season.  The  old 
root  was  dead  and  withered,  but  from  it  had  grown  quite  a  bunch  of  other 
roots,  weighing  altogether  over  four  pounds.  ' 

None  of  the  others,  from  the  small  sets,  bloomed  at  all,  but  produced 
abundance  of  tubers  in  the  axils,  though  nothing  like  to  the  whole  root  , 
A  few  special  manures  were  tried,  but  none  of  them  with  marked  effect 
except  wood  ashes.     The  row  to  which  this  was  applied  was  most  certainly 
the  best. 

The  result  has  shown  me  that  if  wc  plant  sets  they  must  have  some 
bulk,  and  that  the  best  part  of  the  root  to  plant  again  is  the  thin  end,  espe- 
cially  if  it  have  the  very  top,  from  which  the  growth  begins  at  once.    The  ^  I 
small  tubers,  from  the  axils,  are  perhaps  even  better  to  plant.     We  can,    ^ 
therefore,  consume  the  whole  of  the  roots,  excepting  the  thin  top  ends,    , 
which  make  good  sets,  and  thus  have  an  equal  number  of  sets  the  next  year  ' 
again.     And  besides  this,  each  plant  will  produce  from  ten  to  twenty  tubers    j 
for  sets,— or,  as  in  the  case  of  my  large  one, — even  hundreds  of  them, 
each  one  of  which  will  serve  as  a  set  again.    In  point  of  propagating 
power,  therefore,  the  Dioscorea  is  all  we  could  wish.  I ' 

I  have  heard  of  results  equal  to  ten  to  twelve  pounds  to  the  plant,  and 
of  roots  weighing  from  five  to  twelve  pounds  or  more,  but  I  have  not  seen  ^  i 
any  of  these.  And  here  let  me  remark,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  Dioscorea  is  in 
no  way  indebted  to  its  friends  and  introducers,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  for 
any  progress  it  may  have  made.  I  can  find  plenty  of  reported  results  from  , 
these  men,  which  look  very  encouraging,  but  no  details  of  the  process  by 
which  said  results  were  arrived  at.  The  gentleman  who  averaged  his 
twelve  pounds  to  the  plant,  says  it  was  done  by  ordinary  cultivation.  Tliis, 
however,  is  very  indefinite.  If  he  reads  the  Horticulturist^  I  should  be  glad 
if  he  would  inform  me,  and  other  readers,  what  he  means  by  ordinary  culti- 
vation. What  kind  of  soil  did  he  plant  in  ?  Did  he  manure  ?  and  if  so,  with 
what  ?  What  distance  did  he  plant  apart  ?  What  kind  of  sets  did  he  use, 
and  what  time  did  he  plant  ?  There  must  have  been  something  very  differ- 
ent in  his  treatment,  or  soil,  from  mine,  to  produce  such  different  results, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  in  what  that  difference  lies.  Gentlemen  with 
the  large  roots,  let  us  hear  from  you  how  it  was  done,  circumstantially  I 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  Dioscorea  Batata,  and  are  very  desirous  of 
seeiug  it    succeed.      Its    excellent  quality,   beautiful    appearance  when    I 
«l-  cooked,  and  perfect  hardihood  and  freedom  from  disease,  speak  strongly  in  ] 
plj^its  favor  ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  at  present,  its  cultivation  is  not  so  success-  \ 
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ful,  generally,  as  could  be  wished,  although  it  possibly  may  become  so,  and 
I  sincerely  trust  it  will. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  let  me,  through  your  columns,  plead  so  far  in 
its  favor  as  to  recommend  further  experiments,  in  different  ways,  and  in 
various  localities  ;  and  let  them  be  duly  set  forth,  in  such  a  way  that  we 
can  see  the  causes  of  success  or  failure.  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  this 
work  I  enclose  you  a  number  of  the  tubers,  which  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
will  distribute,  in  small  parcels  of  a  dozen  or  so,  to  different  points,  among 
those  of  your  correspondents  who  might  not  otherwise  get  them,  and  who 
will  carefully  and  honestly  experiment  with  them,  so  that  we  may  known 
the  result  next  year. — [We  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  so. — Ed.] 

This  much  I  can  advise  :  plant  as  early  as  possible,  in  deeply  dug,  light 
soil ;  keep  free  from  weeds,  and  let  them  grow  till  the  frost  kills  the  vines. 
Possibly  further  south,  where  the  season  is  longer,  they  may  do  much 
better  than  with  us.  But  mind,  when  digging  them  up,  to  reach  the  bottom 
of  the  root.     You  may  have  to  go  three  feet. 


ANOTHER   PLEASING   SCENE. 

BY  A.  W.  D.,  MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

Y^^ '  ^^^V    i  "^  addition  to  the  scene  so  well  engraved  in  your 

iMtjjJHI^B^  I  January  number,  I  send  another  from  '*  Rustic  Adorn- 

. '  s ! '  liS^.l^H&  m  €^'    ments." 

From  a  second  or  lower  terrace,  let  the  paths  lead 
over  lawns  sprinkled  with  evergreens,  flower-beds, 
and  avenues  of  deciduous  trees.  Converge  the 
paths  so  that  every  slope  forms  a  separate  scene, 
complete  in  itself,  when  so  contemplated,  and  yet  forming  a  part  of  the 
whole. 


I 


At  every  opening  point  of  the  shrubberies,  you  may  place  some  object  to  . 
arrest  the  eye  ;  a  statue,  a  pile  of  rock,  a  fine  lemon  tree  in  a  tub,  a  trained  i 
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pyrus,  or  a  weeping  ash,  to  form  a  distinct  object  on  th  e  sward,  or  on  a 
border  beyond  the  path.  A  fountain  added,  and  yoa  w  ill  have  a  noble 
addition  to  your  home  scene.  Happy  those  who  have  decliv  ities  like  those 
of  our  noble  Mont  Heal. 


»*  ^♦^  »# 
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LI  1]  novelist  who  draws  his  characters  and  incidents 
wKolly  from  imagination,  and  embellishes  his  tale 
^^'ith  the  creatures  of  a  vivid  brain,  acts  but  his 
and   Lu  proportion  as  his  incidents  are  novel,  and  his 
recital  natural,  so  will  he  rank  in  the  world  of 
letters.     Even  the  modern  historian,  though  be 
write  for  the  sober  Anglo-Saxon,  and  describe 
the  manners  of  those  once  seated  on  the  British 
throne,  and  the  courtly  customs  of  the  age  which 
he  professes  to  portray,  may  occasionally  deco- 
rate his  pages  with  a  flight  of  fancy,  soaring  into 
the  imaginative  world,  plucking  here  and  there 
a  flowe  r,  to  incorporate  in  the  wreath  which  he  is  weaving. 

Alas  I  that  a  single  blossom  should  bear  a  thorn,  or  that  the  historian,  in 
seeking  to  "  point  his  moral  or  adorn  his  tale,"  should  sometimes  tinge  the 
laurel  which  binds  the  brow  of  the  virtuous  and  venerated.  He,  whoever 
he  be,  who  writes  for  the  Horticulturist,  is  bound  by  sterner  editorial  rule, 
and  must  restrain  himself  within  a  narrower  sphere,  else  he  may  read  the 
expressive  admonition,  "  Arborator  should  confine  himself  to  facts  ;  mere 
speculation  is  not  suited  to  our  pages.''  Enough  by  way  of  introduction  ; 
let  us  to  our  pencilings. 

On  a  day  towards  the  close  of  August,  1*135,  there  were  assembled  a 
small  company  of  neighboring  gentry,  at  the  residence  of  one  of  England's 
aristocracy,  whose  broad  acres,  which  lay  around  the  baronial  mansion.  Lad 
been  transmitted  in  an  unbroken  line  since  the  days  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, given  in  reward  for  services  rendered  that  most  successful  fillibus- 
ter.  On  either  hand  was  evidence  of  refined  and  elevated  taste  ; — noble 
trees  with  widely-extended  arms,  the  growth  of  centuries  ;  statuary  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  house  ;  and  in  the  distance  herds  of  deer  are 
reposing  in  conscious  security,  or  feeding  on  the  emerald  grass,  so  peculiar 
to  the  English  landscape.  The  mansion  itself  was  of  varied  order  and 
irregular  outline,  indicating,  as  was  the  fact,  its  erection  at  several  widely 
separated  periods  ;  on  one  of  the  gables  could  be  observed,  in  distinct 
figures,  1560,  showing  that  it,  at  least,  had  been  erected  during  the  reign 
of  England's  virgin  queen.  Another  gable,  which  bore  the  date  1 630,  with 
a  C,  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  rude  brick  work,  told  clearly  of  the  days  of 
Charles  I.,  and  that  the  baron  of  that  generation  was  a  gallant  cavalier. 

The  dinner  to  which  the  guests  had  been  invited  had  been  discussed  with 
the  hearty  good  will  of  English  country  gentlemen,  and  the  dessert,  which 
principally  consisted  of  the  various  fruits  of  the  season,  had  with  the 
removal  of  the  cloth  been  placed  upon  the  table — the  signal  for  freer  con- 
versation than  had  been  permitted  by  the  severer  duties  which  had  preceded. 
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With  ODT  limited  notes  it  is  difficult  to  determine  all  the  topics  of  their 
*     "  table  talk  f  we  be  may  sure,  however,  it  was  not  of  steam,  either  as  applied 
I   to  arts  or  navigation  ;  it  was  not  of  railroads,  with  the  engine  snorting  and 
■   puffing  in  its  onward  course  ;  nor  was  it  of  the  electric  telegraph,  rivaliDg 
'   the  lightning's  speed,  and  binding  together  the  extremes  of  earth  by  an 
I   attenuated  ^read,  more  potent  than,  all  the  cables  of  the  world.    Such 
probably  would  be  among  the  topics  at  the  present  day,  for  they  were  men 
of  cultivated  minds,  alive  to  every  subject  of  public  interest ;  but  at  the 
period  of  which  we  write,  the  great  book  of  natural  science  and  of  physics 
1 1   had  been  but  partially  unfolded.     It  is  true  man's  wonderful  discovery  was 
j     made  ;  the  philosopher  of  Wootsthorpe  had  already  given  to  the  world,  in 
I ;  his  Principia,  the  result  of  his  profoundest  calculations  ;  perhaps  these  were 
J     among  the  subjects  of  discussion  : — or  they  may  have  been  of  literature  : 
the  stars  of  Johnson,  of  Goldsmith,  and  of  Garrick,  had  not  yet  risen,  and 
Fielding,  Richardson,  and  Smollett,  were  still  almost  unknown, — but  the 
great  delineator  of  man's  feelings,  impulses,  and  passions,  had  lived,  and 
though  dead  had  left  behind  his  immortal  record  ;  and  a  glorious  galaxy, 
among  whom  Addison  and  Steele  shone  brightly,  had  shed  its  lustre  on 
,,   English  letters.    It  is  an  axiom  ever  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  that 
kindred  spirits  congregate,  and  they  who  now  there  met  together  were  not 
' '   mere  country  squires*  boasting  of  the  performance  of  their  horses,  or  their 
hounds.    The  conversation  was,   however,  principally  on  rural   affairs — 
crops,  tillage,  trees — of  the  latter,  not  only  with  reference  to  ornament,  but 
utility  as  well.    The  Fir,  since  generally  known  as  the  Scotch,  (though  it 
has  no  special  claim  to  be  thus  designated,  being  indigenous  to  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,^  had  but  recently  been  prominently  introduced  to  public 
notice,  and  tens  of  thousands  were  being  that  day  planted  on  untillable 
steeps  and  rocky  hill-sides,  that  yielded  scarce  a  blade  of  grass  to  the 
sheep  ^hich  rambled  over  them.    It  is  this  tree  of  which  Churchill  wrote  in 
in  ecstatic  praise,  many  years  after  that  in  which  our  company  was  assem- 
bled : 


*'  The  pine  of  mouDtain  race, 
The  fir— the  Scotch  fir  never  out  of  place." 

and  Scott,  at  a  still  later  day : 

"  And  higher  yet  the  pine  tree  hung  '  ^ 

His  shattered  trunk,  and  frequent  flung, 
Where  seem'd  the  cliffs  to  meet  on  high. 
His  boughs  athwart  the  narrowed  sky. 

The  White  Pine  of  America,  named  in  England,  Weymouth,  in  honor  of 
him  at  whose  estate  at  Longleat,  in  Wiltshire,  great  quantities  were  being 
planted,  had  been  but  lately  imported,  and  from  the  description  of  its  noble 
size  in  its  native  soil,  was  dividing  attention  with  the  fir.  A  spirited  com- 
parison of  their  respective  merits  was  made  by  the  party  present,  some 
claiming  the  larger  share  for  the  fir,  others  maintaining,  on  the  authority  of 
travelers  in  the  colonies,  the  superior  merit  of  the  pine  :  experience,  the 
only  true  test,  has  demonstrated  the  correcter  judgment  of  those  who  advo- 
cated the  tree  from  beyond  the  Tweed,  as  best  adapted  to  the  climate  of 
Britain,  and  which  at  this  day  clothes  untold  acres,  yielding  almost  bound- 
less wealth  to  the  descendents  of  the  men  whose  foresight  had  thus  made 
fruitful  heretofore  barren  wastes.    The  scions  of  the  age  of  which  we  write 
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are  now  stately  trees,  or  as  Is  the  case  with  many — afloat — component  parts 
of  England's  mighty  navy  and  commercial  marine.  As  the  conversation 
which  we  have  attempted  to  relate  was  still  in  progress,  one  of  the  com- 
pany suddenly  exclaimed,  "  the  Post  1  the  Post  P*  as  the  echo  of  a  horn 
sounded  over  the  neighboring  hills ;  not  the  shrill  whistle  of  a  locomotive, 
careering  onward,  alike  indiiferent  to  hill  and  dale,  but  the  postboys 
twanging  horn,  which,  heard  bat  once  a  week,  was  an  event  of  moment : 

^*  Newg  from  all  nationi  luinVring  at  Mb  back.*' 

In  half  an  hour  after  the  first  sound,  the  slender  mail  had  been  assorted  at 
the  village  hostelry,  and  whilst  the  company  were  still  at  table,  the  butler 
entered  and  presented  to  his  master  a  packet  of  letters,  one  of  which  from  its 
cramped  inscription  was  recognized  as  from  a  far  distant  correspondent :  i 
breaking  the  seal,  as  he  apologized  for  the  breach  of  etiquette,  it  proved  to  j 
be  as  he  had  anticipated,  from  his  AmoiTcan  friend  John  Bartram,  with  a  ' 
list  of  seeds  and  natural  curiosities,  collected  by  him  at  the  request  of  tbc  j 
party  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  and  announcing  that  the  whole  bad  { 
been  forwarded  from  Philadelphia  by  the  "good  ship  Carolina,  Captain  'j 
Duncan."  A  note  which  accompanied  the  transatlantic  letter  was  from  Dr.  i 
Collinson,  of  London,  a  distinguished  man  of  his  age,  and  mutual  friend  to  ,  I 
the  parties,  informing  the  recipient  that  the  Carolina  had  reached  her  wharf,  > 
and  that  the  package  would  be  duly  forwarded.  Joy  beamed  in  the  coun-  ' 
tenance  of  the  host,  who  was  a  devoted  lover  of  nature,  collecting  speci- 
mens from  every  land,  and  as  he  cut  a  luscious  Virgalieu  which  lay  before 
him,  carefully  preserved  the  seed  in  the  letter,  saying  as  he  did  so,  they 
should  go  to  his  Quaker  friend  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  next  package  sent 
him  in  exchange  for  his  American  contribution.  *******  i 
We  must  ask  the  reader  to  bound  with  us  over  a  period  of  nearly  eighty  i 
years,  and  accompany  us  to  a  romantic  spot  on  the  winding  Schuylkill.  In  1 1 
front  flows  the  quiet  stream,  with  an  occasional  shallop  lazily  borne  onward  I  ^ 
by  the  tide.  We  get  but  an  imperfect  view  of  the  pleasant  scene,  obscured  i 
by  the  dense  foliage  of  rare  old  trees,  evergreen  and  deciduous,  which  | 
overhang  the  lawn.  In  the  rear  is  a  cottage  of  primitive  architecture, 
embowered  by  ivy — one  stone  alone  is  visible,  carefully  screened  from  even 
the  classic  ivy's  touch,  by  the  hand  of  reverent  affection.  On  it  we  discern 
an  inscription,  which  at  a  clearer  view  reads  thus, —  | 

<'  Tie  Ood  alone.  Almighty  Lord,  '  I 

The  Holy  One  by  me  adored.  | 

John  Bartbam,  1770."      I 

Under  a  tree  near  by,  furnished  with  rustic  seats,  is  a  family  group — the  i 
principal  figures  are  two  venerable  men,  who  from  a  similarity  of  figure  , 
and  expression,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  are  brothers.  Both  have  reached  the 
patriarchal  age,  but  their  eyes  still  beam  with  intelligence,  and  benovolcnce  ' 
is  impressed  upon  their  countenances — evidently  they  are  at  peace  with  | 
themselves,  and  all  mankind  ; — their  creed,  in  part,  expressed  by  the  feimplc  ' 
distich  on  the  tablet.  '  | 

Near  them  are  others,  members  of  an  attached  and  devoted  family.  We  ■  | 
may  not  more  fully  draw  aside  the  veil  which  screens  from  outward  gaze  [ 
this  happy  company.  The  venerated  men  are  John  and  .William  Bartram,  | 
sons  of  John,  the  elder  botanist ;  they  and  the  more  youthful  persons  of  the 
group,  are  partaking  of  the  product  of  the  Virgalieu,  to  which  we 
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alluded.  The  giver  was  Lord  Petre,  and  the  pear  now  known  and  culti- 
vated throughout  hoth  hemispheres,  as  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Petre, 
was  reared  from  seed  sent  to  America  in  1735.  *  *  *  At  the  quaint 
old  village  of  Darby,  which,  while  all  else  has  changed,  stands  as  it  did  a 
j '  century  ago,  is  a  meeting  house  at  Friends,  where  Fox  had  preached,  and 
I  perhaps  Penn  had  worshiped  ;  around  are  numerous  hollows,  once  hillocks, 
I    where 

"  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 

Here  the  venerable  Bartrams,  father  and  sons,  repose  ;  no 

"  Storied  nm  or  animated  hast " 

indicates  the  hallowed  spot ;  they  sleep  beside  their  ancestors,  and  near  by 
where  their  lives  were  so  happily  spent.  The  Petre  pear  tree  itself  has 
survived  them  all,  and  still  stand*  at  the  Bartram  Botanic  Garden.     *     * 

Again  we  must  ask  the  reader  to  take  a  bound,  not  so  great  as  tlie  former, 
but  one  of  forty  years — we  shall  carry  him  back  to  the  same  delightful  spot 
on  the  meandering  Schuylkill.  The  city  in  the  distance  seems  not  half  so 
far,  telling  of  its  wonderful  expansion.  The  floating  bridge,  once  a  roman- 
tic feature,  has  disappeared,  and  the  iron  rail  passes  over  grounds  sacred  to 
nature,  but  scarcely  harms  them,  sunken  below  the  surrounding  surface. 
The  trees  which  we  last  saw  are  still  there,  increased  in  growth,  and  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  preserved  with  scrupulous  care,  not  a  branch  permitted 
to  be  harmed — shrubs  collected  from  every  quarter  of  the  Union,  still,  as 
then,  adorn  the  grounds,  and  the  old  house  with  its  pious  inscription  stands 
as  before,  embowered  in  ivy,  an  endearing  monument  of  the  simple-minded 
man  who  built  it  with  his  own  hands.  On  the  same  estate  has  been  erected 
a  modern  Italian  mansion,  and  grounds  once  devoted  to  tillage  are  now 
decorated  by  the  hand  of  taste.  Strangers  it  is  true  tread  the  lawn  and 
tliread  the  umbrageous  avenues,  but  if  strangers,  they  appreciate  the  place, 
and  have  the  heart  to  beautify.  Long  may  the  venerated  grounds  be  held 
by  such  worthy  hands  ;  long  may  their  posterity  enjoy  the  treasure  so 
justly  prized  ;  and  when,  in  the  mutations  of  all  earthly  possessions,  they 
are  called  upon  to  relinquish  it  to  others,  may  they  be  as  happy  in  their 
successor  as  have  been  the  family  of  Bartram.  L. 
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Few  circumstances  excite  the  surprise  of  observers  more  than  the  pro- 
duction of  one  flower  by  the  interior  of  another.  And  yet  there  is  no  pre- 
ternatural phenomenon  more  easily  explained  when  the  true  nature  of  a 
flower  is  understood.  That  curious  apparatus,  with  its  panoply  of  brilliant 
colore,  its  transparency,  its  fragrance,  and  the  important  special  duties 
confided  to  it  by  nature,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  science,  merely  a  collection  of 
leaves  in  a  transformed  condition,  and  is  itself  but  a  branch  stunted  in  its 
growth. 

The  truth  of  this  theory  is  proved  by  the  following  circumstances  more 
especially  :  1.  That  every  part  of  the  apparatus  of  a  flower,  however  unlike 
a  leaf,  will  occasionally,  in  the  presence  of  disturbing  influences,  become  a 
^  mere  leaf ;  2,  that  that  peculiar  property  of  forming  a  bud,  or  rudimentary  < 
jinch,  in  the  axil,  which  is  an  especial  attribute  of  a  leaf,  also  belongs  to  i 
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the  parts  of  which  a  flower  consists  ;  3,  that  the  floral  organs  stand  in  the 
relation  to  each  other  as  the  ordinary  leaves  upon  an  ordinary  stanted 
branch,  snch,  for  instance,  as  the  rosette  of  a  Houseleek  {Sempervivum ;) 
and  4,  that  a  flower  will  occasionally  grow  into  a  branch  leaving  its  petals 
at  the  base. 

The  first  is  illastrated  by  the  green-flowered  primroses,  proliferons  plan- 
tains, and  those  Potentillas  whose  flowers  become  in  hot  weather  tufts,  or 
rosettes,  of  leaves.  The  second  by  little  branches  shooting  up  from  among 
the  parts  of  the  flower,  as  in  the  pear  tree,  which  will  occasionally  form 
two  or  three  little  pears  in  its  inside,  each  of  which  is  traceable  to  the  axil 
of  some  one  or  other  of  the  floral  parts,  and  by  the  common  occurrence  of 
a  brood  of  little  roses,  starting  up  from  among  the  petals  of  a  common 
rose.  The  third  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  compares  the  rosette  of  the 
Houseleek  with  a  double  Camellia,  a  double  Ranunculus,  or  a  double  Anem- 
one. Of  the  fourth  we  have  instances  in  pears  and  apples  producing  a 
branch  from  their  centre,  and  in  roses.  | 

In  all  these  instances  the  secrets  of  floral  structure  are  revealed  by  acci-  1 1 
dent  to  the  eye  of  intelligence.  Nor  have  artists  failed  to  profit  by  them,  i 
as  we  sec  in  the  carvings  and  scroll  work  of  the  sculptor  and  the  architect  > 
Even  the  curious  fact  that  one  flower  will  grow  out  of .  another  has  been  | 
seized  upon  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  the  points  of  separation  | 
of  branches,  and  this  in  a  manner  which,  however  conventional,  is  perfectly  , 
consistent  with  the  true  forms  of  Nature.  { 

Nowhere,  however,  has  the  tendency  of  one  flower  to  give  birth  to  an*  1 1 
other  been  shown  in  a  more  unexpected  manner  than  in  the  case  here  illns-  i 
trated.  In  the  aquarium  at  Syon  House,  it  was  observed,  a  few  weeks  ago,  ' 
that  the  beautiful  water  lily  called  NympfuB  Devoniensis,  had  produced  a  | 
flower  from  the  midst  of  which  rose  another  lily  like  itself,  hanging  grace- 
fully at  the  end  of  another  stalk. 

When  flowers  thus  become  proliferous,  it  usually  happens  that  the  whole    j 
central  system  lengthens,  as  is  shown  in  the  rose,  the  metamorphosed  i 
branch  merely  reverting  to  its  original  condition  and  lengthening   by  the 
point,  always  represented  by  the  centre  of  the  flower.     But  in  this  instance 
the  mode  was  changed,  and  the  new  flower  with  its  stalk  proceeded  directly 
from  the  axil  or  base  of  one  of  the  stamens,  as  is  seen  in  figure  A,  which 
represents  a  section  of  the  flower  rather  magnified.    The  Nymph»a  there-  [ 
fore  belongs  to  the  examples  which  are  to  be  included  in  the  second  of  the  ' 
four  classes  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  and  it  is  by  , 
far  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  kind  yet  on  record. 

But  the  disturbance  of  the  natural  condition  of  this  water  lily  was  by  no  '  | 
means  confined  to  the  production  of  a  second  flower.  On  the  contrary,  it  '  | 
extended  to  the  innermost  organs,  and  forced  the  very  stigmas  to  grow  np 
into  small  green  leaves,  folded  up,  as  they  always  are,  in  the  young  bud. 
Two  instances  of  the  kind  are  shown  in  figure  A. 

This  monstrosity,  for  a  monster  it  is,  serves  to  illustrate  a  very  important 
truth  which  those  who  are  engaged  in  works  of  decorative  art  should  never 
lose  sight  of.  Any  amount  of  departure  from  the  strict  forms  of  plant- 
objects  is  allowable  in  a  conventional  mode  of  representation,  provided 
that  departure  is  consistent  with  the  rules  by  which  is  regulated  the  devel- 
opment of  the  plants  to  be  represented.  These  rules  constitute  the  theory 
"  structure  which  every  decorative  artist  ought  to  understand  thoroughly  ; 


and  the  case  before  us  shows  bow  it  may  be  applied  in  pne  direction  which 
was  perhaps  very  little  expected.  Flowei-s  may  be  made  to  grow  out  of 
flowers,  with  perfect  propriety,  when  the  exigencies  of  art  demand  it; 
althongh  leaves  cannot  be  made  to  grow  out  of  leaves  without  violating 
the  first  principles  of  vegetable  structure,  and  thus  offending  the  educated 
eye  by  the  production  of  that  which  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  truth  or 
possibility. — Gardener^ s  Chronicle. 


THE  MAY-APPLE. 

The  May-Apple,  so  extensively  diffused  throughout  the  United  States,  is   i 
a  well-known  indigenous  herbaceous  plant,  growing  luxuriantly  in  almost 
every  moist  and  shady  woods,  often  in  dense  patches,  propagated  by  its  ' 
creeping  root. 

This  form  of  root  is  called  a  rhizoma,  considered  rather  as  a  stem  under  ,  i 
ground,  and  is  the  part  used  medicinally — most  active  after  the  leaves  have 
withered  in  the  fall  ;  the  leaves  are  not  eaten  by  cattle,  and  are  reputed  as 
being  poisonous.  Though  called  May-Apple,  the  fruit  never  ripens  before  ' 
Juli/,  and  is  found  also  until  late  in  September.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste, 
much  like  the  fruit  of  Pasaiflora  edtUis  ;  according  to  Dr.  Griffith,  it  also 
resembles  it  in  outline  :  to  some  palates,  its  peculiar  taste  is  quite  agree- 
able, and  it  may  be  eaten  freely  with  impunity. 

Its  dried  and  powdered  root  is  extensively  used,  and  enters  into  varions  ' 
recipes,  under  the  name  of  **  Mandrake."  It  has,  besides,  other  local  names, 
such  as  Raccoon-berry,  Yellow-berry,  Wild  and  ground  Lemon,  Pecan,  &c. 
Our  Pennsylvania  Germans  call  it  BushrApfd  (wood-apple),  while  the 
European  Germans  call  it  Enten  /w««(duck's-foot),from  the  fancied  resem- 
blance of  the  leaves  to  the  webbed  feet  of  a  duck  ;  the  stem  of  the  leaf 
being  centrally  attached,  is  called  a  peltate  leaf  Thus  we  have  the  signifi- 
cant scientific  name  compounded  from  the  Greek,  for  foot  and  leaf  for  its 
generic  term,  and  the  character  of  its  attachment  for  the  specific  name,  viz : 
PodophyUum  peltatum. 

These  hard  names  are  frequently  objected  to,  yet  it  is  much  better  io 
have  a  proper  name,  recognized  in  every  language  by  men  of  ordinary 
education,  than  the  arbitrary  and  numerous  local  terms  so  perplexing.  For 
instance  :  in  "Dr.  Beach*s  American  Practice,"  of  1848,  p.  667,  he  calls  it 
"  Mandrake,"  and  figures  a  reproduced  cut  of  the  PodophyUum  Montana^ 
a  questionable  species  described  by  Rafinesque,  and  also  figured  in  "  Grif- 
fith's Medical  Botany,"  p.  117;  thus  giving  an  erroneous  figure  and  an 
objectionable  name,  since  the  "  Mandrake  "  is  a  name  appropriated  for  ages 
pasf  to  the  "  Mandragora,"  a  species  of  Atropa,  about  which  the  roost  mar- 
vellous stories  are  told  by  some  of  the  older  authors,  (See  Loudon's  Ency- 
clopaedia of  Plants,  p.  154-5.) 

In  the  "  American  Cattlo  Doctor,"  by  G.  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  published  by 
A.  0.  Moore,  1858,  p.  112,  is  the  following  remedy  for  the  cure  of  Pknro- 
Pneumonia^  or  when  cows  are  attacked  with  a  slight  cough. 

fi    Powdered Oolden Seal,  (tonic,)  1  tabietpoonful. 

"       "  M«ndrake/'  (rt^laxantj  2  leanpooufu's. 

"       Lolteiia.  (anti-tpa»modic.)  1  tea«poonttil 

"       Slippery  klm.  or  Mallown,  (  uhrlcatiog.)  1  tablospoonfql. 

'*       Uyflsop  tea,  ( liaphoretic,)  1  galion. 


PODOrUYLLUlI  PKLTATUM. 


Strain  the  tea,  mix  the  ingredients,  and  give  a  quart  every  two  hours. 
In  the  meantime,  inject  half  a  table-spoonful  of  powdered  lobelia  and 
ginger  each,  mixed  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water.     The  remedy  is  a  good  one. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  an  extended  recapitulation  of  the 
numerous  recipes  into  which  the  May-Apple  root  is  introduced.  I  give  the 
foregoing  as  an  example  of  the  necessity  of  making  use  of  proper  names, 
when  dabbling  in  curatives.  True,  what  is  there  in  a  name  ?  "  a  rose  by 
any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet  "—or  something  like  it,  was  said  by 
Shakspeare.  Yet,  to  give  a  dose  of  corrosive  sublimate  instead  of  calomel^ 
becanse  both  are  compounded  of  mercury  and  chlorine,  would  not  answer  ; 
and  hence  a  correct  knowledge  of  names  and  properties  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance. 

Dr.  Jno.  B.  Newman  recommends  the  following  for  a  good  and  efficient 
purgative  : 

Take  of  powdered  May- A  pole  (root)  one  ounce. 

"  «*  Cream  of  Tartar      **       *' 

"  "         Spearmint,  half  an  ounce. 

thoroughly  ;  dose,  a  teaspoonful.     This  is  to  be  given  when  purging 
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is  required  in  fevers.    Some  authors  say  that  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  the    , 
powdered  root  is  a  dose.    The  late  United  States  Dispensatory  recommends 
twenty  grains  for  an  active  purge. 

This  discrepancy  arises  from  a  difference  in  collecting  the  root,  since    ' 
they  are  difficult  to  find  after  the  decay  of  the  leaves,  (unless  the  spot  is 
marked  ;)  collectors  take  them  up  while  still  in  flower  or  fruit,  and  supply    i 
the  shops,  being  then  conspicuous  and  readily  seen. 

"  An  extract  is  also  made,  which  is  a  good  substitute  for  the  extract  of 
Jalap — dose  from  five  to  fifteen  grains." —  United  States  Dispmsatofy. 

According  to  Dr.  Smith,  the  resin,  when  pure,  is  white,  and  purges  actively  '  | 
in  the  dose  of  two  or  three  grains  ;  this  is  the  podophj/Uunij  with  which  a 
country  quack,  a  few  years  ago,  came  nigh  unto  purging  one  of  his 
patients  "  beyond  Jordan."  ' 

I  cannot  avoid  adverting  to  the  great  difficulty  systematic  botanists  have 
met  with,  in  assigning  to  our  May-Apple  its  true  position.    Dr.  Asa  Gray    ' 
appends  it  to  his  Berberals,  because  its  affinity  is  close  to  that  of  Jeffer- 
sonia  Diphilla,  also  a  single  species,  dedicated  by  Prof.  Barton  to  Thomas    ' 
Jefferson  ;  this  is   the  celebrated  rheumatism  root  of  Ohio,  the  anthers  of 
which  are  valvular,  a  distinctive  feature  in  the  Berberry  family.     However, 
it  also  resembles  in  its  habits  our  Blood  root  plant,  quite  as  much,  or  rather   I 
more,  than  it  docs  the  May-Apple. 

Dr.  Lindley  says  its  affinity  is  more  nearly  with  the  Crowfoot  tribe,  and 
maintains  that  "\he  main  distinction  between  the  Berberries  and  Crowfoots 
consists  in  the  recurved  anther  valves  of  the  former  ;  and  as  FodopfajUum 
has  not  such  valves,  it  must  go  to  CrowfootsV 

Dr.  Lindley  again  says  :  ''  that  the  Crowfoots  differ  from  Dilleniads  in  tlie 
wanJt  of  an  aril,  a  deciduous  calyXf  &c.''  But  it  happens  that  our  May-Apples 
have  arilled  seeds,  as  first  shown  by  Prof.  Torry,  in  his  "  Flora  of  New  York, 
(State),''  Vol.  I,  p.  35,  and  a  deciduous  calyx ;  also,  Prof.  Alphonse  de  Can- 
dolle  attaches  great  generic  value  to  the  ariltus  ;  all  things  considered,  it 
comes  as  near  to  our  custard  apple,  commonly  called  papaw^  in  its  pulpi- 
arilled  seeds,  deciduous  calyx,  two-ranked  petals,  extrorse  anthers,  came- 
rous  ovules,  &c.  I  have  even  traced  faint  outlines  of  the  rumination  on 
thoroughly  ripened  seeds,  approximating  still  more  closely  to  the  papatc. 
Yet,  I  will  not  enter  the  list  with  men  of  the  known  ability  of  Prof.  A.  Gray 
and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Lindley,  by  giving  a  contrary  opinion. 

Though  one  species  only  is  recognized  generally,  yet,  according  to  Dr. 
Gray,  there  is  one  found  in  the  Nepaul  Mountains,  which  has  bat  six 
stamens, — the  Podophyllum  hexandria;  this,  and  because  the  *^nandina^  to 
which  latter  the  same  objection  in  not  having  valvular  anthers  would 
obtain  with  equal  force,  and  not  objected  to  by  Lindley,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing, retains  nandina  among  his  Berberals,  also,  has  no  doubt  decided  Dr. 
Gr^y  in  his  opinion,  which  is  certainly  less  objectionable  than  that  of  Dr.' 
Lindley. 

To  close  harmoniously,  allow  me  to  quote  from  Stillingfleet : 

*'  Would  yon  both  please  aod  be  instrneted  too, 
Watch  well  the  rage  of  shining,  to  snbdne ; 
Hear  eyery  man  nuon  his  ftvorite  theme, 
And  ever  be  more  knowing  than  jon  seem, 
The  lowest  genius  will  afford  some  light, 
Or  give  a  hint  that  had  escaped  your  sight." 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  DWELLING. 

The  annexed  representation  of  a  house  was  taken  by  an  amateur  daguer- 
reotjpist  at  our  request,  to  exhibit  a  tasteful  structure  of  stone,  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  family  requiring  "all  the  comforts."  It  has 
b€cn  erected  lately  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  our  principal  cities,  and  is 
esteemed  in  the  neighborhood  a  perfect  house.  The  inside  divisions  will 
easily 'l^resent  themselves,  And  may  be  modified  to  suit  different  tastes. 
The  parte  cochere  is  admirably  situated  ;  you  drive  through  it  to  the  stables, 
concealed  by  hedges. 

A  pleasing  writer  in  Eraser's  Magazine  for  December  last,  who,  by  the  way, 
devotes  several  pages  to  Mr.  Vaux's  work  on  cottages,  pro  and  con,  dis- 
cusses the  impossibility  of  our  being  happy  anywhere^  and  declares,  "  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  scenery  amid  which  a  man  lives,  and  the  house 
in  which  he  lives,  have  a  vast  deal  to  do  in  making  him  what  he  is.     Life* 


in  itself  is  a  neutral  thing,  colorless  and  tasteless  ;  it  takes  its  color  and  -its 
flavor  from  the  scenes  amid  which  we  lead  it.  It  is  like  water,  which  exter- 
nal influences  may  make  the  dirtiest  or  cleanest,  the  bitterest  or  sweetest, 
of  all  things.  Life,  character,  feeling,  are;  things  greatly  dependent  on 
external  influences  ;  only  stolid  people  are  not  affected  by  the  scenes  in 
which  they  live."  We  all  remember  the  little  child  in  Wordsworth's  poem, 
expressing  a  decided  preference  for  on^  place  in  the  country  over  another, 
which  appeared  to  have  greater  attractions  ;    and  who,  when  pressed  for 

h  his  reasons,  did,  after  much  reflection,  fix  upon  a  single  fact  as  the  cause  of 

Uhis  preference : — 
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'*  At  KilTo  there  was  do  weatherooek ; 
And  that's  the  reason  why.*' 

He  adds,  "  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  happier  people,  or  people  who 
appeared  more  thoroughly  enviable,  than  those  who  have  been  building  a 
pretty  residence  in  the  country."  If,  then,  this  is  a  source  of  happiness, 
and  external  influences  are  of  great  import,  it  is  well  to  select  a  good  exam- 
ple, »nd  build  your  mansion  with  taste. 


TROP-ffiOLUM    SMITHII. 


Sent  by  Mr.  William  Lobb,  from  Peru.    A  climbing  annual,  with  smooth 
dark  green  five-lobed  leaves,  glaucous  on  the  under  side.     The  flowers 


grow  singly  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  very  long  stalks,  are  bright 
orange  red,  with  the  petals  divided  at  the  edge  into  bristle-pointed  teeth. 

It  IS  a  very  pretty  species,  which  deserves  to  be  more  generally  cultivat- 
ed than  it  is. — ITorticultural  Society^s  Journal. 
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BT  WM.  BACOK,  RICHMOND,  MASS. 

HT  is  Horticulture  not  one  of  the  branches  taught  in  our 
colleges,  academies,  and  common  schools  ? — HorticuUurUt 
of  January^  1859. 

These  institutions  claim  an  age  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  cotemporary  with  that  of  its  settlement  The 
common  schools,  it  seems,  from  authentic  records,  were 
designed  for  the  common  people, — farmers  and  mechanics, 
on  whom,  in  those  early,  erring,  though  we  doubt  not,  honest 
days,  it  was  considered  folly  to  expend  money  for  an  education,  beyond 
teaching  '*  to  read,  write,  and  cypher  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three/'  If  occa- 
sionally a  lad  broke  over  these  bounds,  after  any  course  of  perseverance, 
be  was  knighted  "a  smart  scholar J^  fit  to  send  to  college  ;  or,  if  he  chose 
tbe  less  assuming  path  of  making  himself  useful,  he  was  destined  to  be 
ODG  of  the  great  men  of  the  town, — ^selectman,  or,  perchance,  representative 
to  the  great  and  general  court  In  those  days,  strong  arms  were  considered 
the  main  essential  to  make  a  cultivator  of  the  soil ;  for  heavy  forests  were 
to  be  cleared,  and  when  these  were  removed,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
plongh  and  sow,  or  plant  and  hoe,  in  order  to  insure  great  crops. 

Horticulture,  in  those  days,  received  but  very  limited  attention.  The 
tmigrant  took  seeds  of  the  apple,  pear  and  peach,  from  the  old  homestead, 
and  planted  them  in  the  virgin  soil  of  the  new  one,  and  the  trees  that 
^p^ung  from  these,  without  grafting  and  almost  without  pruning,  formed 
their  early  orchards,  whose  fruit  was  so  superior  to  none  at  all,  they  did 
not  trouble  themselves  to  improve  it.  The  smaller  fruits  were  so  liberally 
tarnished  through  the  spontaneous  fertility  of  the  soil,  that,  had  art  offered 
its  aid  in  multiplying  or  improving  them,  nature  perhaps  would  have 
laQghed  at  the  mockery.  Consequently,  the  demands  of  horticulture  as  a 
^'cience  were  not  known,  and  its  future  did  not  enter  into  the  calculations 
of  the  age. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  educational  institutions  of  our  country 
were  established.  Probably  no  one  anticipated,  in  that  day,  the  first 
>hadowing  forth  of  the  intellectual  results  that  are  brought  into  action  now 
^r  the  improvement  and  general  culture  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers. 
<^r  course  it  was  not  strange,  that  in  this  primitive  age  of  dark  forest  and 
^roitful  fields,  that  the  mysterious  beauties  of  horticultural  science  were 
Lot  unfolded  in  the  common  school. 

Academies  were  but  a  steppingnstone  between  the  common  school  and 
the  college,  and  their  students  consisted  mainly  of  those  who  were  prepar- 
^^g  for  the  latter,  or,  by  a  shorter  cut,  fitting  themselves  for  the  studies  of 
what  then,  very  mistakenly  to  be  sure,  were  dubbed  *  the  learned  profes- 
sions.^ Of  course  they  had  renounced  physical  labor  for  the  absorbing 
'  ccupations  of  mind,  and  the  ever  fresh  and  instructive  lessons  of  nature 
^ere,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  neglected  for  the  drier,  though  then  con- 
sidered all-important  and  absorbing  studies  of  ancient  languages.  They 
k  ii»'Id  no  sympathy  with  the  rural  arts,  and  the  unsophisticated  charms  of 
^n^ture  were  passed  by,  unheeded  and  unknown. 
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Colleges  were  founded  for  the  more  direct  and  specific  purpose  of  fitting 
young  men  for  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  medical  profession  ;  each  of 
which  then,  as  now»  owed  an  importance,  from  their  direct  relation  to  the 
wants  of  the  masses,  which  could  not  be,  and  wisely  was  not,  overlooked. 
Then,  however,  as  now,  it  could  not  in  ordinary  cases  be  expected,  that 
young  men  who  chose  an  occupation  in  rural  life,  should  go  through  a  col- 
lege course.  An  amount  of  time  was  rec^uired,  and  an  expense,  beyond  tlie 
means  of  most  young  men,  even  if  their  mclination  had  led  them  to  such 
a  course. 

Consequently,  it  appears  that  in  the  very  foundation  of  our  literary  insn- 
tutions,  the  claints  of  rural  science  were  dropped, — partly,  it  may  be,  from  the 
ignorance  or  apathy  of  the  stern  cultivators  of  the  soil, — essentially,  by  the 
founders  and  managers  of  these  institutions,  by  placing  the  prize  of  intel- 
lectual progress  and  intellectual  honor  beyond  their  reach. 

In  the  progress  of  events  we  feel  our  wants  increasing,  and  as  the  means 
to  favor  the  object  accumulate,  a  more  refined  and  elevating  study  is  sooght 
after.  When  the  forest  has  passed  away,  the  log  house  soon  disappears, 
and  a  more  congenial  dwelling  arises  on  its  sitn.  The  crabbed  seedling 
apple,  the  choke  pear,  and  wild  plum,  are  soon  found  to  be  like  the  lean 
kine  of  old — a  something  that  devours  the  land  without  growing  fat  them- 
selves, or  permitting  anything  else  to  be  benefited  by  them.  The  taste,  the 
health,  and  consequent  comfort,  then,  requires  something  better.  The  apple 
must  be  firmer,  and  of  a  more  delicate  flavor, — ^the  pear  must  be  more  melt- 
ing,— the  peach  must  blush  deeply  and  drop  in  melting  sweetness  from  the 
tree  that  has  the  place  of  one  whose  dry  and  tasteless  fruit  proclaimed  the 
stock  on  which  it  grew  a  cumberer  of  the  ground.  .The  grape  must  be 
improved  in  quality,  and  hang  its  fragrant  clusters  along  every  wall  and 
over  every  dwelling  in  the  land.  Flowers,  too, — those  beneficent  gifts  of 
the  Creator, — must  have  a  place,  and  be  spread  around  to  beautify  the 
garden  and  the  lawn. 

Can  all  this,  a  moiety  of  man's  legitimate  wants,  be  accomplished  with- 
out the  help  of  science  7 

Where  then  shall  we  get  our  information  ?  Why  is  horticulture  not  one 
of  the  branches  taught  in  our  colleges,  academies,  and  common  schools  ? 
We  believe  some  attempts  have  been  made  in  some  of  our  colleges  to  hare 
departments  of  this  kind,  but  somehow  they  do  not  seem  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful. In  fact,  if  the  inquiry  were  to  be  made.  What  will  our  colleges  do 
for  the  benefit  of  horticultural  science^  as  we  need  it  practically  demon- 
strated ?  we  should  have  but  little  hope  or  expectation  of  their  ever  doing 
much.  What  have  they  ever  done  f  We  admit  some  of  their  officers  have 
planted  trees  and  flowers  for  their  own  gratification,  and  some  have  written 
beautifully  in  praise  of  these  things  ;  but  who  has  ever  seen  the  president 
or  professor  of  an  American  college  open  its  doors,  and  heard  them  say  t^ 
the  young  cultivators  of  the  land.  We  see  that  you  admire  the  beauty  of  our 
fruits  and  fragrance  of  our  flowers, — come  in  here,  though  ours  is  a  different 
sphere ;  and  if  we  cannot  teach  you  how  to  raise  the  like  ourselves,  we  have 
a  brother  professor  of  this  particular  department,  who  will  teach  you  by 
illustration,  and  at  a  rate  to  which  you  cannot  object ;  for  the  State  aided  us 
by  her  funds,  in  our  infancy,  and  now,  by  a  wise  arrangement,  and  with  all 
gratitude  for  past  favors,  we  are  willing  to  give  her  sons  a  more  universal  t 
aid,  in  a  high  and  noble  profession.     And  who  has  ever  known  a  solitarv  ^ 
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college  in  all  our  broad  repubUcj  to  confer  its  humblest  honors  on  one,  only 
one,  eultivator  of  the  soil,  however  learned  he  may  have  been. 

Is  not  the  why  in  their  case  sufficiently  explained  to  allow  the  inquirer  to 
imagine  the  rest  ?  We  fear  our  sons  will  have  to  draw  their  instruction 
from  other  soorces  than  our  colleges,  in  these  matters,  or  never  be  very 
wise  in  them. 
Seeing  these  things  are  so,  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that  if  the  cultiva- 
1  tors  of  American  soil  are  ever  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  such  institutions  as 
I  their  rightful  merit  demands,  and  as  their  dignity  requires,  they  must 
throw  themselves  on  their  reserved  and  lawful  rights,  and  establish  colleges 
of  their  own.  Happily  the  cultivators  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Michigan,  have  made  an  earnest  move  in  this  matter,  the  latter  State  already 
having  an  Ag^ricultural  College  in  successful  operation,  and  the  former  one 
nearly  or  quite  so.  Why  should  not  every  State  have  them  ?  Law,  medicine, 
and  theology,  have  their  institutions,  and  the  public  purse  has  been  liberally 
opened  for  their  endowment  and  support.  Are  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural science  any  less  iAportant,  or  less  intricate  than  these  ?  Is  the  intel- 
lect of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  any  way  inferior  or  more  unworthy  of 
improvement  than  that  of  other  men  ?  Will  consequences  less  conducive 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  human  family  result  from  an  educated  and 
enlightened  system  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
luxuries  these  will  bring,  than  from  enlightened  lawyers  and  physicians  ? 
Are  the  class  engaged  in  earth  culture  born  with  minds  less  susceptible  of 
expansion  than  those  of  other  men,  and  are  the  pleasures  of  science  less  a 
luxury  to  them  ? 

If  these  questions  can  be  answered  affirmatively,  then  we  knights  of  the 
soil  have  stood  in  the  back-ground  long  enough,  and  it  will  be  to  our  shame 
to  remain  there  another  year.  We  must  have  our  peculiar  institutions  and 
seminaries  of  learning,  and  the  State  that  has  taxed  us  so  long  for  the 
support  of  colleges,  must  extend  her  right  hand  in  our  behalf ;  and  the  col- 
leges that  have  urged  their  claims  so  long  and  strongly  upon  us,  and  never 
called  in  vain,  must  hold  up  until  our  colleges  take  an  honorable  stand  by 
their  side.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  will  the  spirit  of  our  republican  insti- 
tutions be  honorably  sustained.  Then,  and  not  before,  shall  we  partake  of 
the  equality  and  freedom  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  nature's  God 
entitle  us. 

[Mr.  Bacon  writes  forcibly  in  a  good  cause.  At  present  the  teachers  of 
youth,  as  a  class,  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  foundation  of  those  sciences 
by  which  the  greatness  of  this  country  is  to  be  sustained  ;  they  teach  too 
much  by  the  book^  cramming  overnight  for  the  lesson  of  the  morrow,  while 
"f  the  natural  objects  around  them  they  are  as  ignorant  as  we  are  of  Japan- 
ese life.  The  tillers  of  the  soil,  the  majority,  if  they  will  only  use  their 
power,  may  control  this  government,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
they  will  do  so.  Naval  and  military  expenses  are  necessary,  but  is  it  not 
etinally  important  to  defend  our  young  agriculturists  and  horticulturists 
from  their  worst  enemy, — ignorance,  by  which  they  lose  their  time  and  bury 
their  talents  ? — Ed.] 
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RURAL   CHURCHES. 


BY   W.   T.   HALLETT,  ARCHITECT,  HARTFORD,  CT. 

Comparatively  speakiug,  there  are  but  few  good  examples  in  our  country 
of  the  rural  church. 

When  we  consider  the  progress  of  architecture  during  the  last  few  years, 
as  displayed  in  the  country  residence,  the  beautiful  edifice  of  the  city,  and 
the  many  fine  and  costly  larger  churches,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
the  little  rural  church  has  indeed  been  overlooked. 

This  department  of  architecture  is  certainly  not  devoid  of  interest,  for  a 
successful  example  therein  is  worthy  of  study  as  well  as  admiration. 
Neither  is  it  lacking  in  consequence  ;   for  a  country  church,  if  beautifully 
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designed,  and  "  properly  ordered,"  is  a  constant  teacher  to  all  who  witness 
it :  a  man  can  be  a  better  Christian  in  a  well-proportioned  church,  than  in 
one  where  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

In  many  instances  the  amount  of  money  to  be  expended  is  so  limited,  that 
the  idea  of  consulting  an  architect  is  given  up,  as  it  were,  before  it  has 
been  scarcely  thought  of — unwisely,  however,  for  in  such  cases  there  is  the 
more  need  of  professional  aid  ;  for  it  requires  talent  and  experience  to 
design  a  building — especially  a  small  church,  to  the  best  advantage. 

We  will  next  point  to  a  church  where  it  is  evident  that  abundance  of 
money  has  been  expended  with  but  little  beauty,  and  no  good  designing  to 
show  for  it 
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Ererything  about  it,  of  course,  seems  very  fine  to  those  who  contrived  it, 
and  they  were  certain  ambitious  ones  of  the  town,  anxious  to  see  something 
of  their  own  invention  put  into  form, — and,  with  the  aid  of  a  builder,  some- 
thing has  been  produced  that  is  to  stand  in  the  public  gaze  for  the  next 
fifty  years,  making  horrid  faces  at  you  constantly.  There  is  as  much 
expression  in  architecture  as  in  the  human  face. 

The  greatest  evil  of  all,  however,  in  the  matter,  is  this  : — the  ambition  of 
those  who  build  in  the  country  to  imitate  the  church  of  the  city. 

The  tall,  pretentious  spire  has  an  attraction  about  it  that  entirely  super- 
cedes anything  that  may  be  urged  in  the  way  of  a  more  rural  propriety, 
and  a  committee,  once  possessed  of  this  idea,  can  hardly  be  moved  by  any 
reasoning  that  may  be  brought  to  bear,  however  good  and  plausible. 

Fitness  is  the  point  to  inculcate,  and  what  seems  most  to  be  wanting  is 
a  rural  sentiment ;  people  are  not  content  to  have  their  house  in  the  coun- 
try as  becomes  a  country  house,  but  are  ambitious  to  build  it  as  large,  and 
magnificent,  and  city-like,  as  possible. 

Reader,  should  you  have  to  do  with  adjusting  the  features  of  any  rural 
church,  place  your  building  well  retired  from  the  street,  and  if  possible  let 
it  be  built  of  stone.    Better,  however,  of  brick  than  wood. 

Strive  that  it  be  a  beautiful  and  proportionate  structure,  peering  out  at 
passers  from  among  the  graceful  and  well-adjusted  trees,  and  in  time  exult- 
ing in  its  mantle  of  ivy. 

Then,  with  the  noble  elm  over-topping  the  very  tower,  and  the  graceful 
willow  and  the  ^  evergreen  arranged  in  the  ample  yard,  with  the  broad 
curved  pathway  leading  up  to  the  church's  front,  you  will  behold  some- 
thing of  what  the  rural  church  should  be. 

And  although  your  vain  pride  suggests  that  it  be  flauntingly  set  up  to 
the  very  street's  edge,  with  its  high  walls  and  tower  rising  ambitiously  up 
therefrom, — reflect,  then,  that  the  first  picture  will  be  far  more  creditable 
to  your  good  taste  than  this  last  can  possibly  be. 

Yes,  enclosed  with  a  fine  hedge  of  evergreen,  and  embowered  in  shrub- 
bery, the  little  church  stands  modestly  back,  while  the  villagers,  as  they 
wend  their  way  up  the  walk,  are  welcomed  as  it  were  by  the  hospitality  of 
the  scene,  and  bade  to  enter  in  peace  and  joy.  All  is  quiet, — far  removed 
from  the  noise  of  the  street ;  the  church  is  commodious  and  comfortable,  and 
care  has  been  taken  that  all  things  shall  be  done  with  decency  and  order, 
while  the  simple  choral  music  and  the  good  man's  words  incite  the  soul  to 
loftier  purpose,  wafting  it  to  higher  and  better  £{pheres. 
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PRUIT_SPURS  AND  FLOWER  BUDS.  | 

Ifna  ilw  London  Gv^tBO/a^  Chronicle.] 

I 

Some  cariosity  has  been  excited  by  a  report  upon  the  Paris  Horticnltaral 
Society,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that  "  the  finest  pears  exhibited  were  pro-  ; 
duced  from  flower  buds  which  had  been  inserted  on  barren  spurs  of  other 
trees  during  the  previous  autumnJ*^  We  are  not  surprised  at  inquiries  hav- 
ing reached  us  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  novel  operation  was  per-  | 
formed,  and  we  have  done  our  best  to  satisfy  them.  But  no  kind  of  success 
has  attended  the  examination  of  Freach  gardening  books,  and  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  either  the  reporter,  an  experienced  practical 
gardener,  was  misinformed,  or  else  that  the  method  of  grafting  in  ques- 
tion is  undescribed. 

What  approaches  it  most  nearly  is  the  not  common,  but  far  from  unknown, 
practice  of  grafting  fruit  spurs  upon  barren  branches,  so  as  to  get  a  tree 
covered  speedily  with  bearing  wood.  Of  this  an  example  was  sent  from 
Trentham  by  Mr.  Wren  to  one  of  the  late  meetings  of  the  Fruit  Committee 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  will  doubtless  be  described  hereafter  in 
its  proceedings,  which  we  believe  are  in  the  press.  The  instance  to  which 
we  now  refer  was  that  of  the  Jargonelle  ;  and  the  Committee  were  informed 
that  imparting  fertility  to  a  worn-out  tree  was  not  the  only  advantage  ;  for 
it  was  found  that  greatly  increased,  or  rather  a  complete  renewal  of,  vigor 
in  the  stock  attended  the  practice.  Here  the  operation  consists  in  spring 
grafting  worthless  side  branches  with  fruit  spurs  in  the  common  English 
whip  manner. 

Some  such  contrivance  for  securing  immediate  fertility  in  pears  seems  to 
be  growing  in  favor  among  the  French,  who  speak  in  their  gardening  books 
of  a  certain  Grreffe  IJuizety  called  by  Carriftre  the  Oreffi  mixte,  very  suitable 
for  the  operation.  According  to  that  writer  it  is  performed  thus  :  towards 
the  end  of  summer,  in  August  for  instance,  when  the  shoots  have  nearly 
done  growing,  spurs  or  branches  to  be  used  as  scions  are  pared  down  as 
thin  as  possible  at  the  base,  so  as  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  wood. 
The  stock  or  branch  to  be  grafted  is  then  cut  through  in  the  form  of  a  T> 
as  if  prepared  for  budding,  the  sides  of  the  T  ^^^^  gently  lifted  up  with  the 
fiat  handle  of  the  budding  knife,  and  the  thin  end  of  the  scion  is  pushed  in, 
so  as  to  bring  the  inside  of  its  bark  or  what  remains  of  its  young  wood 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  alburnum  of  the  stock.  The  scion  is  then 
secured  firmly  with  bast,  every  part  is  carefully  covered  with  grafting  wax 
so  as  to  completely  prevent  the  access  of  air  to  the  wounded  surfaces,  and 
every  leaf  on  the  scion  is  cut  off  so  as  to  leave  only  the  stalks  remaining. 
This  kind  of  grafting  is  properly  called  **  mixed,''  because  in  fact  it  is  half 
budding  and  half  ordinary  grafting. ' 

An  interesting  account  of  the  results  of  this,  or  some  similar  process  for 
grafting  young  pear  trees  with  fruit  spurs,  is  to  be  found  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  journal  of  the  Paris  Horticultural  Society  in  the  form  of  a  report 
by  M.  Pepin  upon  the  garden  of  a  gentleman  named  Bourgeois,  living  at 
Perray.     In  this  place,  by  grafting  pear  trees  on  walls  with  fruit  buds,  or  1 
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better  with  frnit  spurs,  the  following  were  obtained  on  a  square  yard  of  the 
Beurri  PoiteaM  nauveau,  worked  on  the  quince : — 


Number  of 
pean. 


Sort. 


Beurr^  Poitean  nouveau. . 

BeniT^  Clairg«au 

Beurr^  de  Noirchain 

Beurr6  maf([nifique , 

D^Iices  d^HardoDpont. . . . 

BeUe  de  Berry 

Bergamotte  Esperen 

Dacnesae  d'ADgouleme. . . 


Total 


Tdtal  weight 
inKUoB. 


2,795 
1,683 

375 
2.560 

475 
1,685 
1,170 
1,170 


11,913 


Had  the  whole  of  M.  Bourgeois'  pear  wall  borne  equally  well,  he  would 
have  had  3800  pears  weighing  1200  kilos  on  100  square  yards. 

M.  Pepin  further  states  that  the  effect  of  spur  grafting  {Papplication  des 
houtons  de  fruit  en  icusson)  was  to  increase  very  remarkably  the  weight  of 
the  fruit  He  found  a  pear  thus  treated  weighing  630  grammes,  instead  of 
375  grammes,  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  fruit  borne  upon  the  branches 
unoperated  on. 

Perhaps  some  French  correspondent  can  favor  us  with  further  informa- 
tion upon  this  interesting  topic. — [Which  possesses  even  more  interest  than 
that  of  ringing  the  grape  vine. — Ed.] 
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The  interest  excited  by  the  method  of  immediately  rendering  barren 
fruit  trees  fertile  by  using  fruit  spurs  or  buds  as  scions  is  so  great  that  we 
lose  no  time  in  returning  to  the  subject.  In  another  column  will  be 
found  a  translation  of  a  good  practical  paper,  by  Mons.  Baltet,  a  French 
nuraeryman,  in  which  he  fully  describes  his  mode  of  operating.  The  fol- 
lowing memorandum  from  the  valuable  correspondent  who  first  drew  atten- 
ti<>n  to  the  practice,  also  throws  further  light  upon  the  question  : — 

"  The  notice,  in  a  late  number,  of  a  sentence  contained  in  the  brief  report 
sent  to  yon  of  the  exhibition  o.f  flowers,  fruits,  &c.,  held  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  Paris  last  September,  viz  :  *  that  the  finest  pears  exhibited 
were  produced  from  fiowar  buds  which  had  been  inserted  on  barren  spurs  of 
other  trees  during  the  previous  autumn,'  leads  me  to  offer  some  additional 
information  on  the  inatter.  You  state  you  are  not  surprised  at  the  inquiry 
made  about  this  novel  operation,  and  farther,  that  no  success  has  attended 
your  examination  of  French  works  on  gardening  relative  to  it;  consequently 
you  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  *  that  the  reporter  was  misinformed,  or 
else  that  the  method  of  grafting  (budding  I  wQuld  rather  call  it)  is  unde- 
Bcribed.'  In  reference  to  the  foregoing,  I  would  beg  to  state  in  the  first 
place,  that  my  opinion  on  the  superiority  of  the  fruit  appears  to  have  coin- 
cided with  that  of  the  judges,  who  awarded  a  first-class  prize  to  the  group  ; 
and  in  the  second,  that  it  was  under  the  supposition  that  the  latter  of  your 
conqjusions  is  correct,  at  least  in  so  far  as  English  practice  and  works  on 
horticulture  are  concerned,  that  I  considered  the  subject  worthy  of  being 
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recorded.  My  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  French  language  might  make 
me  doubt  whether  I  understood  exactly  the  information  given  to  me  by  the 
gentleman  who  exhibited  the  fruit  in  question,  but  it  was'^fully  borne  out 
by  what  I  saw.  The  spurs  on  the  parent  tree  on  which  the  fruit  buds  were 
inserted  were  cut  oflf,  together  with  the  latter  growing  on  them,  and  the 
fruit  still  attached,  of  which  I  made  the  accompanying  rough  sketch. 
Judging  from  the  extracts  you  give  of  M.  Pepin's  report  and  M.  Bour- 
geois' garden,  I  consider  the  budding  with  fruit  buds  to  be  similar  both  in 
practice  and  effect  to  that  in  question.  I  may  also  refer  to  another  French 
work  where  this  method  of  budding  fruit  buds  is  very  pointedly  alluded  to, 
viz  :  '  M6thode  El^mentaire  pour  tailler  et  conduire  soi-m^me  les  Poiriers, 
Pommiers,  et  autres  Arbres  Fruitiers,'  &c.,  par  Jean  Lachaume.  Paris, 
Bouchard  Huzard,  Rue  de  PEperon,  No.  5.  At  page  49  of  that  work,  under 
the  head  '  Grefie  de  boutons  4  fruits,'  the  author  states :  '  This  mode  of 
working  is  employed  at  the  beginning  of  August  for  apples,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  for  pears  ;'  and  after  giving  directions  for  the  performance  of 
the  operation,  he  further  states  : — ^  This  method  is  employed  successfully 
on  trees  which  are  obstinately  barren  ;  it  ensures  a  crop  the  following 
year  ;  and  when  once  the  fruit  spurs  are  fixed  on  such  trees,  the  crop  they 
bear  will  completely  overcome  the  excessive  vigor  of  the  stock,  and  hasten 
the  time  of  ripening.'  The  foregoing  may  assist  inquiries  on  this  interestr 
ing  subject,  which  I  have  no  doubt  can  be  fully  explained  and  dilated  on 
by  M.  Louis  Bernier,  an  chateau  de  Boulayes,  prea  Tournan  (Seine-et  Marne,) 
or  his  gardener,  M.  Mayre,  who  according  to  my  notes  are  the  parties  who 
exhibited  the  pears." 

In  further  illustration  of  the  effect  of  spur-grafting  we  have  before  us 
two  branches  of  the  Easter  Beurre  thus  treated  at  Trentham,  where  the 
method  has  for  some  time  been  employed  under  the  intelligent  management 
of  Mr.  Fleming.  One  of  these  specimens  had  been  a  scion  five  inches  long 
with  a  single  spur  on  the  side.  In  the  first  season  it  made  three  inches 
further  growth,  and  has  now  seven  magnificent  pears  on  eight  inches  of 
wood.  The  other  specimen  had  been  a  scion  nearly  four  inches  long,  with  a 
spur  near  its  base.  The  first  year  it  made  rather  more  than  three  inches  of 
wood  with  two  spurs.  The  second  year  it  extended  ten  inches,  forming  four 
spurs  ;  and  this  year  it  carried  nine  capital  fruit  on  about  seventeen  inches 
of  bearing  wood. 

In  one  important  respect  Mr.  Fleming's  method  differs  from  the  French. 
They  graft  in  August  only,  he  grafts  both  in  spring  and  autumn.  The 
French  seem  to  have  taken  August  in  order  to  'avoid  with  certainty  the 
chance  of  the  fruit  spurs  breaking  into  wood  and  forming  branches,  as  we 
should  have  feared  they  would  do.  No  such  bad  consequence  appears 
however  to  have  been  experienced  at  Trentham.  The  method  of  working 
there  adopted  is  the  common  English  side-grafting,  the  only  kind  that  can 
be  conveniently  followed. 

That  this  process  will  come  largely  into  use  can  hardly  be  doubted,  for 
it  enables  the  gardener  immediately  to  cover  the  old  naked  branches  of  his 
wall  pears  with  bearing  wood,  not  only  of  the  same  variety  but  of  any 
other  variety — an  immense  advantage — and  it  also  invigorates  old  trees  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner  by  aid  of  the  abundance  of  new  healthy  wood, 
which  these  stranger  spurs  immediately  organize  all  over  the  old  alburnum. 


FRcnr  spuBS  and  floweb  buds. 


For  80  complete  is  the  junction  between  stock  and  scion  in  this  spur-graft- 
ing, that  no  force  will  separate  the  two  after  the  first  year. 


FRUIT  BUD   GRAFTING. 

BV  M.   CHARLES   BALTET,   KURSERTMAN,  TROTES,    FRANCE. 

Fob  the  last  eight  years  we  have  practised  .grafting  blossom  buds  in 
order  to  cause  barren  trees  to  bear  fruit;  and  the  results  have  always  been 
satisfactory.  In  endeavoring  to  extend  the  practice,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  give  some  explanation  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  August,  cut  off  fruit  spurs  from  trees 
where  they  are  too  numerous.  Let  them  be  shortened  to  lengths  of  from  i 
to  1^  inch,  and  cut  slanting  as  if  for  crown  'grafting  ;  then  make  in  the' 
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branch  a  T  cut  for  the  reception  of  the  Bcion  as  if  in  budding.  The  graft 
should  be  tightly  tied  with  matting  or  rushes  ;  and  as  there  is  always  a 
space  at  the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  surround  it  with  grafting  clay,  pitch, 
or  liquid  mastic.  In  the  following  spring  the  fruit  buds  thus  inserted  will  , 
flower  and  fruit  quite  as  well  as  if  they  had  not  been  removed.  Frequently, 
indeed,  the  fruit  is  much  larger  than  that  on  the  tree  from  which  the  grafts 
were  taken.  We  should  endeavor  as  much  as  possible  to  graft  on  a  vigor- 
ous branch,  and  near  its  bllse  ;  and  even  on  the  main  stem  very  handsome 
fruits  are  in  this  way  produced.  These  fruit  spurs  retain  their  bearing 
properties  in  succeeding  years  ;  and  if  an  eye  produce  a  wq^d  shoot,  it 
must  be  successively  pinched  back  in  the  usual  way. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  system  it  is  easy  to  utilize  fruit  buds  which 
have  been  cut  off  in  pruning,  as  well  as  those  on  trees  which  have  to  be 
transplanted,  or  on  branches  which  are  to  be  cut  off,  &c.  Every  eye  should 
be  turned  to  account ;  those  fruit  buds  which  have  no  spurs  may  be  raised 
up  and  worked  like  common  buds  ;  and  spurs  on  which  the  fruit  buds  are 
crowded  may  be  split  longitudinally  ;  in  fact  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
every  mode  of  cutting  the  scion,  for  that  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  operator. 

The  most  suitable  period  for  this  operation  is  when  the  flow  of  sap  is 
declining,  for  if  performed  too  soon  the  fruit  bud  might  become  a  wood 
bud  ;  it  is  sufficient  that  the  edges  of  the  bark  can  be  easily  raised  ;  and 
it  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  bud  should  have  some  alburnum 
attached  to  it,  which  must  not  be  removed.  We  have  made  some  experi- 
ments with  this  process,  but  the  pear  has  always  afforded  the  best  results. 
We  have  one  tree  which  bears,  besides  two  varieties  of  pears,  the  White 
Beam  and  two  sorts  of  Service,  covered  with  fruit. 

Pears, — Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Colmar  d'Aremberg,  Dnchcsse  d'Angou- 
Ifeme,  Espcren,  Beurrd  Clairgeau,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  Alexandrine  Douillard, 
Spoelberg,  and  other  very  productive  varieties,  succeed  perfectly  weM,  and 
produce  every  year  handsome  and  very  good  fruit.  Experiments  with  large- 
fruited  varieties  worked  with  small  ones,  and  melting  kinds  with  those  that 
are  not  so,  have  led  to  no  conclusive  results.  Nevertheless,  several 
kinds  of  pears  may  be  gathered  from  the  same  tree.  The  length  to  which 
the  scion  ought  to  be  inserted  is  very  variable  ;  it  should  be  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  part  not  inserted,  and  a  length  of  1  centim^trs,  (four- 
tenths  of  an  inch,)  has  succeeded  quite  as  well  as  one  of  15  centimetres, 
(nearly  6  inches.)  We  are  of  opinion  that  some  kinds  of  ornamental 
shrubs  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

M.  Luizet,  of  Ecully,  (Rhone,)  was  the  first  who  called  attention  to  this 
mode  of  grafting,  in  1849  ;  after  him  a  horticulturist  at  Rouen,  and  we  were 
•  amongst  the  first  who  practised  it  in  France.  M.  Luizet  also  increases  the 
size  of  his  pears  by  inarching  an  herbaceous  or  young  growing  shoot  on 
their  footstalks,  and  maintaining  the  fruits  in  a  horizontal  position.  We 
have  witnessed  these  facti^  and  can  vouch  for  the  whole  of  them. — Annaks 
de  rAcadSmie  d^HorticuUure  de  Oand. 
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/     GOOD  CULTIVATION  A  SCIENCE. 

BY   FOX   MEADOW. 

T  18  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure,  that  minds  seeking  truths 
turij  over  the  pages  of  the.  Horticulturist^  and  catch 
those  beautiful  gems  evolved*  by  free  discussion.  It 
agitates  thought,  whix;h  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
The  mission  of  this  valuable  journal  we  conceive  to  be, 
the  development  of  a  higher  plane  of  thought>  that  will 
practically  and  scientifically  work  out  a  higher  and  bet- 
ter system  of  cultivation.  It  is  with  much  interest  and 
pleasure  that  we  read  such  articles. 

Good  culture  should  be  the  ambition  of  all  who  have  the  care  or  charge 
of  vegetable  life ;  but  how  this  is  to  be  effected  is  what  we  are  inclined  to 
I  speak  of. 

It  appears  to  our  mind  clear,  from  an  established  law  in  nature,  that 
I  vegetable  life  and  its  organism  is  the  product  of  the  constituent  elements 
I  of  the  soil,  springing  into  existence  under  favorable  atmospheric  influences. 
Combined  with  this  law,  we  have  another, — the  law  of  reproduction.    Hence, 
we  have  a   fruit  tree  organized,  constituted,  and  designed,  to  produce  fruit. 
Here  we  are  brought  to  a  stubborn  fact — that,  as  the  tree  is  designed  to 
produce  fruit,   and  that  under  our  special   care  it  is   abortive, — we  do 
not  understand  its  good  culture.    Jhe  fact  that  this  tree  has  produced  a 
plentiful  supply  of  good  fruit,  proves  also  that  it  can  do  it  again  under  the 
same  circumstances.     Why  should  I  be  dissatisfied  with  that  beautiful  piece 
of  machinery, — its  mal-working,  when  through  my  inexperience  I  clogged 
up  its  working  joints  and  axles  with  an  improper  oil  ?     If  it  is  true  that  a 
tree  is  produced  from  the  constituent  elements  of  the  soil,  and  that  in  that 
soil  has  flourished  and  produced  good  fruit  for  a  season  or  two,  and  then 
dwindles  away — does  it  not  prove  that  that  plant  has  extracted  from  that 
soil  the  very  elements  requisite  to  its  being  ?     Who  among  us,  as  gardeners, 
will  say  that  deep  ploughing,  plenty  of  rotten  manure,  weeding  and  water- 
ing, Ac,  are  the  only  requisites  for  good  culture  ?     This  does  not  always 
yield  the  desired  results.     Here  we  have  no  pears  ;  there  we  have  grapes, 
but  those  that  should  be  black  are  red  ;    again,  those  that  should  have 
swelled  off  fine,  have  shanked  off  nearly  altogether.     What  are  the  conclu- 
sions generally  drawn  from  these  observations  ?     First,  my  trees  are  a  fail- 
ure ;  and  in  the  second  place,  my  vine  border  is  wrong,  drainage  is  wrong; 
or,  I  will  try  a  good  ringing.    But  let  us  look  at  the  border — it  has  been 
well-drained,  we  thought,  but  still  the  vines  don^t  do  ;  so  we  will  drain  a 
little  mare.    We  are  got  to  work  at  the  border,  and  find  in  the  bottom 
over  two  feet  of  broken  stones — a  perfect  filter y  supplied  also  with  plenty  of 
main-drains,  to  carry  off  the  filterings.     Well,  do  ypu  see  any  roots  f    Yes, 
plenty,  banging  like  a  lot  of  parasites  among  the  stones  ;  their  appearance 
reminds  me  of  an  English  fox  hunt.     It  was  a  bagged  fox,  and  the  hounds 
had  been  on  short  diet  some  time,  consequently  desperately  hungry  ;  however, 
the  fox  was  released  from  the  bag  and  the  hungry  hounds  after  him.    After  a 
long  and  wearisome  chase,  there  was  a  desperate  rush  for  the  brush — in  a  few 
minates  more  and  the  dashing  horsemen  were  plunging  one  after  the  other 
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among  the  dogs  on  a  great  heap  of  stones,  but  the  fox  was  gone  I— had 
popped  doum  a  drain! 

This  vine  border  was  similar.  The  material  compound  took  some  time 
before  it  was  in  a  fit  condition  for  the  hungry  roots,  and  when  it  was,  it 
was  like  the  fox — popped  down  the  drain ;  and  the  roots,  similar  to  tiie 
hounds,  got  a  splendid  chase  for  nothing. 

How  often  is  it  the  case,  we  look  anxiously  on  a  beautiful  bunch  of  grapes. 
feeling  confident  within  df  carrying  off  the  prize  at  some  society's  roomB, 
when  lo  I  just  as  we  expect  to  get  the  sugar  placed  in  the  fruit,  toe  oftm 
get  the  vinegar  I  And  this  occurs  with  the  best  of  our  horticulturists  who 
consider  themselves  good  cultivators  ;  and  to  remedy  this,  fiy  to  the  borders 
to  drain  again  for  shank.  If  Mr.  A.  wishes  good  sweet  coffee  for  his  break- 
fast, and  has  but  two  spoonfuls  of  sugar,  how  ridiculous  it  would  be  for 
him  to  attempt  to  sweeten  a  gallon  with  that  amount  of  sugar.  This  shows 
how  very  litUe  we  know  of  what  we  pretend  to  know  a  great  deal. 

Whoever  has  studied  the  vine  and  its  diseases,  so  called,  knows  that 
shank  is  an  effect  produced  only  in  a  certain  development  of  the  plant,  and 
that  it  is  almost  instantaneous  in  establishing  its  identity.  That  beautiful 
purified  compound  stream,  ever  flowing  in  accordance  to  the  law  of  capil- 
lary attraction,  has  supplied  the  cellular  tissue  with  its  requirements  ;  bat 
has  nothing  more  for  the  berry.  Its  collectors  have  taxed  their  prescrM 
region,  and  collected  every  cent ;  nothing  remains  but  bankruptcy.  Often 
these  collectors  burst  their  prescribed  bounds,  sympathy,  affinity,  and 
attraction  are  so  strong ;  and  we  are  often  wonderfully  amazed  to  Hod  ; 
these  collectors  out  of  bounds  ;  going  through  our  gravel  walks,  apparently 
leaving  our  very  nice  drugged  mess  that  we  have  formed  for  them»  nnno- 
ticed. 

Before  gardeners  can  call  themselves  good  cultivators,  they  must  possess 
a  combined  practical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  constituent  elements 
forming  the  wood  and  fruit  of  plants  generally.  Science  teaches  and  expe- 
rience proves,  that  the  elements  that  produce  the  one  do  not  developc  the 
other. 

You  never  expect  fruit  from  a  monster  wood-producing  tree.  We  have 
perfection  in  this  department,  and  all  others,  when  the  equilibrium  is  mani- 
fest. How  to  gain  this  equilibrium  and  maintain  it,  is  a  knowledge  we  as 
gardeners  should  possess  ;  and  not  find  fault  with  a  tree  and  its  fruit,  or 
no  fruit,  because  we  do  not  understand  how  and  when  to  supply  the  proper 
elements  of  fruitfulness. 

We  must  be  guarded,  and  not  confound  the  development  of  cellulose, 
with  that  of  the  gum.  If  we  find  that  it  is  the  phosphates  which  ia  a  great 
measure  develope  the  former,  we  may  also  find  the  potassic  salts  to  determine 
the  latter. 

A  knowledge  of  these  elements,  when  and  how  to  use  them,  and  in  ^^hat 
they  exist,  so  that  it  can  be  profitably  and  practically  put  into  use,  is  what 
we  require  to  make  us  good  cultivators.  We  must  possess  the  knowledge 
that  gives  the  power  to  say  I  will,  and  then  the  IcanHs  become  obsolete. 
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Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  &c.,  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  the  Editor,  should  be  uniformly  directed  to  the  Horticulturist, 
Gtrmaniown,  {Pkiladdphia,)  Fa.  Packages  by  Express,  &c.,  should  be 
directed  to  the  Editor,  as  above,  by  name  ;  they  will  thus  reach  him  almost 
beyond  a  doubt. 


Local  Societies,  and  their  Importance.— There  can  be  do  doubt  of  the  importance 
of  local  Horticultural  Societies,  for  the  guidance  oC.  each  district  or  climate.  '  All  plants  have  a 
zone  of  their  own ;  their  successful  growth  is  dependent  upon  very  small  difierences  of  heat, 
cold,  moitfture  and  aspect  You  may  find  a  solitary  fern  under  a  particular  exposure,  a  small 
patch  only,  no  other  specimen  being  known  in  the  vicinity.  So  with  fruits,  experiments  with 
regard  to  which  are  by  no  means  sufficiently  tested  to  give  proper  information  for  all  cases. 
The  vine  in  Europe  is  an  example,  because  it  has  undergone  the  test  of  time,  stimulated  by  the 
profit  mach  knowledge  alone  will  impait. 

It  wai  formerly  supposed  that,  by  transplantation  into  different  districts,  the  excellence  of 
the  better  kind  of  wine  would  be  preserved.  If,  however,  the  vine  is  removed  from  a  warmer 
to  a  colder  region,  the  saccharine  contents,  as  a  general  rule,  diminish  ;  and  they  increase,  if  it 
is  brooght  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer  district.  Temperature  and  soil,  together,  determine,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  thc^kind  of  grape.  To  no  other  cause  can  the  perpetuation  of  the  innumer- 
able varieties  be  ascribed.  Other  appearances,  however,  in  the  character  of  the  wine,  says 
Profeaeor  Mulder,  teach  us  that  the  soil  may  be  exhausted  just  as  much  by  the  vine  as  any  other 
plant.  There  are  districts  in  France  where  very  famous  wines  were  formerly  made,  and  where 
only  inferior  kinds  can  now  be  produced.  The  wines  of  Orleans  are  now  considered  very  infe- 
rior to  thoae  of  Burgundy,  whereas,  formerly  the  reverse  was  the  case.  It  may  be  said  the  vine 
h  an  alkaline  plant ;  give  it  potash  enough,  and  the  wine  will  be  better.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  Orieane  yields  wine  enough — a  proof  that  there  is  potash  enough  in  the  ground,  and  yet 
the  wine  is  no  longer  so  good  as  formerly. 

Now,  as  regards  climate,  we  have  yet  these  things  to  study,  and  they  must  be  studied  care- 
fully, and  in  some  measure  by  local  societies,  which  should  turn  their  attention  particularly  to 
thij;  point.  No  American  Pomological  Society  can  establish  a  code  for  the  Union,  unless  aided 
by  State,  county  and  city  societies.  We  have  a  large  field  for  study,  and  those  individuals  who 
^^i\l  confer  the  greatest  benefits  on  their  fellow-men,  will  be  those  who  will  promulgate  accu- 
rate Information  from  their  own  districts.  The  "unfortunate"  Fe&T  controversy  owes  its 
origin  to  an  attempt  to  lay  down  the  law  from  the  success  of  particular  localities,  and  so  it  will 
be  with  the  gnqpe,  if  we  are  not  careful.  Mr.  Yardley  Taylor  makes  a  valuable  contribution 
anbject  of  Climate,  &c. ,  in  the  present  number. 
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The  Advisory  Agricultural  Board  had  a  good  time  at  WashingtoD,  and  it  is  hoped    ; 
some  good  will  grow  out  of  it     Col.  Wilder  haa  thrown  his  energetic  miod  into  the  matter, 
and  hopes  for  great  things.    Mr.  Holt  went  with  the  members  to  see  President  Buchanan,  and 
Mr.  Wilder  addressed  him  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  PretidetU :  We  appear  before  jon,  as  haii  been  stated  by  the  honorable  Comminiiioer. 
as  a  body  of  Agriculturists,  who  are  assembled  as  an  Advisory  Board,  at  bis  invitatioD,  ud 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  We  have  been  for  several  dajrs  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  our  duties,  and  hope  that  they  will  not  only  be  serviceable  to  the  depan- 
ment,  but  beneficial  to  our  own  districts,  and  to  the  whole  country  at  large.  Agriculture  it  m 
great  business  of  our  people ;  it  is  the  great  source  of  national  and  individual  wealth.  And  ' 
when  we  consider  the  vast  extent  of  our  territory,  embracing  almost  every  variety  of  soil  aod 
climate,  and  capable  of  producing  almost  every  agricultural  product  of  the  world ;  and  when  we 
refiect  upon  our  rapidly-increasing  population,  already  spreading  'themselves  down  our  mouih  ; 
tain  slopes  and  oyer  our  broad  valleys — a  population  which,  ere  the  close  of  the  present  centmr, 
will,  in  all  human  probability,  reach  two  hundred  millions  of  souls,  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of 
vast  moment  that  the  interest  of  Agriculture  should  receive  the  fostering  care  and  patros- 
ago  of  the  Government,  and  that  this  branch  of  industry  should  be  advanced  to  its  highest  state 
of  cultivation.  This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  mission  of  the  fiirmer.  And,  believing  that  jm 
would  sympathize  with  us  in  these  views,  we  could  not  return  to  our  several  homes  witboot 
paying  you  our  pei-sonal  respects,  and  expressing  to  you  our  most  sincere  deare  for  your  health, 
welfare  and  future  usefulness.  Long  may  you  continue  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  a  gratefuJ 
people,  and  the  consolation  resulting  from  a  well-spent  life.  And  may  your  last  'days  be  yoor 
best  days." 

To  which  the  President  responded  cordially.^ 

Mulder  on  Wine.— In  the  last  number  will  be  found  some  extracts  from  Professor  Mul- 
der's work  on  "  The  Chemistry  of  Wine."  The  first  chapter  only  is  devoted  to  the  grspe  vice, 
and  that  is  not  of  very  especial  value  to  horticulturists,  though  we  have  marked  some  psffia^ei 
for  insertion.  The  renuiining  part  of  the  work  is  cheiflical,  and  although  lucid,  is  not  of  a  popu- 
lar character. 

G.  J.  Mulder  is  professor  of  chemistry  at  Utrecht,  and  has  devoted  many  years  to  the 
analysis  of  wines.  He  is  of  opinion  that  with  the  improvements  in  chemical  science  advlten- 
tion  will  increase,  and  he  defines  adulteration  to  mean,  "  everything  added  to,  or  taken  from  the 
fermented  grape  jnice,  (even  the  clearing  it  with  albumen,  or  Isinglass,  ir  the  addition  of  cub- 
stances  containing  tannic  acid,  in  order  to  supply  a  deficiency  of  that  acid,)  is  adnlteratioD." 
Even  sugar  added  to  wine  sophisticates  it,  and  coloring  ingredients  are  included ;  and  mfenor 
wines  mixed  with  others;  when  water  is  added  to  strong  wines  or  alcohol  to  weak,  all  alike  Are 
condemned.  What  we  want  is  the  pure  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  an  article,  be  it  remem- 
bered, we  rarely  if  ever  get. 

lie  declares  that  fetid  manures  exercise  a  very  prejudicial  influence  on  the  color  of  ^m, 
while  on  the  contrary,  manures  which  are  inodorous  and  putrify  slowly,  such  aa  wool,  hom. 
and  bone-black,  conduce  very  much  to  its  fragrance.  The  pntrifying  of  the  fecal  matters  and 
mud  of  great  towns  pass  in  such  large  quantities  into  the  plant,  that  they  are  observable  in  tbe 
fruit ;  as  in  the  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  we  recognize  the  smell  of  the  putrid  fish  used  U) 
manure  them. 

"  Inorganic  manures,"  continues  the  professor,  "  are  as  important  to  the  plant  as  the  toil  its^^lf 
The  organic  manure  is  also  of  consequence  to  the  plant ;  if  it  is  very  nourishing  a  lai^r  qtian- 
ttty  of  wine  will  undoul>ted]y  be  produced,  but  the  wine  will  not  be  bo  well  scented  nor  so  well 
tasted. 

"  The  leaves  of  the  vine,  which  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  alkali,  constitute  an  excel-  ^l| 
lent  manure  for  the  plant    At  the  vintage  only  the  fruit  is  removed  fi-om  the  field,  and  the  \ 


^^ffi^^ 


lesFei  ft]]  to  the  groand,  when  their  ashes  necessarilj  compose  the  best  manure  for  the  futare 
vine  leaves.  Only  in  thiA  manner  can  the  fact  be  explained  that  the  vine  requires  so  little  inor- 
ganic manure,  and  often  contents  itself  with  substances  which  it  obtains  principally  from  the 
weather-beaten  rocks  on  whose  slope  it  is  planted. 

"  On  an  aTerage  they  reckon  in  the  vine  districts  of  France,  to  the  hectare  (2}  acres)  of 
ground,  in  the  region  of  Toulouse,  462  gallons ;  in  that  of  Garllac,  352 ;  and  a  yearly  total  of 
979  million  gallons ;  while  in  all  the  German  States  the  yearly  consumption  is  given  at  56^  mil- 
lion gallons." 

The  work  was  issued  in  its  English  dress  last  year  in  London. 

Wire  Plant  Supports.— The  demand  for  or- 
namental stands  for  halls,  passages,  and  parlors,  has 
caused  inventors  to  exert  their  ingenuity  to  pro- 
duce articles  of  luxury  such  as  we  exhibit  in  the 
present  engraving,  and  in  great  variety.  This  pat- 
tern recommends  itself  by  its  symmetrical  appear- 
ance, no  leas  than  its  just  proportions,  and  will  be 
found  very  useful  In  those  apartments  where  a  daily 
change  can  be  kept  up  by  those  who  possess  a 
greenhouse  or  a  good  glazed  pit. 

J.  Jay  Smith,  Esq.  :— Dear  Sir:— I  notice  in 
the  January  number  a  call  for  information  concern- 
ing Schooley's  method  of  preserving  fruits,  &c. 
As  yon  will  notice  by  the  plans  and  cut  annexed,  I 
am  the  assignee  for  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  have  used  Schooley's  plan  two  years  as  a  pork 
house  for  summer  curing.  In  1858  our  house  sum- 
mer-cured 20,000  hogs,  and  we  have  now  on  hand 
150  tons  of  ice,  having  used  about  300l^ns. 

Mr.  Pbceniz,  I  think,  is  not  aware  of  Schooley's 
improvement  of  1857,  which  used  less  ice  than  the 
plan  of  1855,  with  which  it  is  also  combined.  With 
reference  to  preservation,  I  have  seen  eggs  kept  an  entire  season ;  beef  three  weeks ;  ripe 
peaches  and  pears  forty-five  days ;  milk  20  days ;  Havana  oranges  and  lemons,  six  months ;  and 
have  just  concluded  an  Experiment  with  Black  Hamburg  grapes,  from  Mr.  H.  Williams'  grape- 
ries in  this  city.  Jan.  10th,  these  grapes  were  in  splendid  condition,  when  Mr.  Williams  took 
them  away. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  L.  Alberger. 

Catalogues,  &c..  Received.— Grape  vines,  fruit  trees,  &c.,  for  1858-9.  E.  Miles,  Sag 
Harbor,  Suffolk  county,  L.  I. 

The  New  Edition  of  Downing's  Landscape  Gardening,  with  a  supplement,  by  H.  W.  Sar- 
grnt,  Esq. ,  of  Wodenethe,  North  River,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  It  is  a  beautiful 
tribute  from  a  most  successful  amateur,  Mr.  Downing's  literary  executor,  and  is  in  all  respects 
truly  valuable.  No  one  can  plant  the  present  spring  without  consulting  its  lists  of  new  trees, 
and  no  lover  of  books  and  literature  but  will  admire  the  execution,  and  the  information  of  the 
letter  press.  It  arrived  as  we  close  our  columns,  and  we  must  speak  of  it  more  at  large  in  our 
next  issue.    A.  O.  Moore,  publisher. 

American  Weeds.- Mr.  George  Thurbur  has  edited  a  handsome  illustrated  edition  of  Dr. 
Darlington's  American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants,  which  is  also  on  the  point  of  being  published 
A.  0.  Moore,  of  New  York. 
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Yerbenas. — Dexter  Soow,  of  Cbicopee,  Mass.,  has  issued  bis  annual  catalogue  of  new  and 
old  Verbenas,  wbicb  we  commend  to  all. 

C  INNER  ARIAS. — ^Mr.  Daniel  Barker  sends  us  a  noble  collection  of  blooms  of  new  Cinnerariai,    i 
equalling  any  erer  produced  abroad. 

Affleck's  Soutbem  Nurseries,  Washington,  Adams  county.  Miss.,  and  Central  Nurseries,  near  , 
Brenham,  Washington  county,  Texas.     Good  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

List  of  valuable. ornamental  plants  cultivated  by  Negley  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  A  vast 
amount  and  variety  of  valuable  novelties  and  old  favorites. 

Catalogue  of  Plants,  &c.,  for  sale  by  Edgar  Sanders,  Lake  View,  Chicago,  III.    A  good  list  [ 
from  a  good  cultiTator. 

The  Statistics  of  American  Agriculture.  An  Address  before  the  American  Geographical  aiul. 
Statistical  Society.  By  John  Jay,  Esq.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  We  shall  hare 
something  to  say  of  this  soon. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Iron  Work,  manufactured  by  Janes,  Beebe  &  Co.,  356 
Broadway,  New  York.    Highly  creditable  to  the  manufacturers. 

Circulars  of  Langdon  <&  Cherry,  with  lists  and  prices,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Directory.     By  Joseph  Harris,  Genesee  Farmer.    A  < 
very  useful  manual  that  we  should  be  glad  was  on  the  table  of  every  farmer,  &c.,  in  the  Union 
and  Canada. 

General  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.,  &c.,  for  sale  at  the 
Blooroington  Nurseries.  By  F.  K.  Phoenix.  This  is  one  of  the  most  sug(,'e8tive  cat&- 
logues  extant.  Hear  how  Mr.  Phoenix  chimes  in  with  the  topic  discussed  elsewhere  io  our 
pages :  *'  God  bless  Young  America,  and  save  him  from  his  fri^ds !  Tell  me,  why  should  not 
our  young  men  and  women  understand  well  about  ordinary  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  and  their 
cultivation ;  what  were  sooner  looked  for  from  our  abundance  of  land,  agricultural  produce  and 
boasted  refinement  7  Does  not  America  rather  seem  like  a  vast  encampment,  ready  to  be 
broken  up  in  the  morning  f  Where  are  our  gardens  and  gardeners,  our  schools  and  schmtl- 
books  for  agriculture  and  gardening?  Behold  the  inevitable  yet  needless  failures  in  that  sim- 
plest  of  operations,  tree-planting,'*  and  so  forth.  • 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Session  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  Sept, 
1858,  have  appeared  in  a  very  neat  pamphlet,  and  may  now  be  consulted  with  advantage.  The 
lists  of  fruits  recommended,  those  that  promise  well,  and  those  rejected,  are  a  matter  of  interest 
to  readers  generally.  The  American  Pomological  Society  is  the  best  one  of  its  kind,  and  we 
hope  will  be  encouraged  to  carry  out  the  views  of  its  designers. 

Wholesale  catalogue  for  spring  of  1859.  Du  Page  County  Nurseries,  Napervillc,  Illinois, 
Lewis  Ellsworth  &.  Co.,  proprietors.    Excellent. 

Wholesale  catalogue  of  the  Great  Valley  Nurseries,  near  the  Great  Valley  Depot,  on  the 
'N.  Y.  and  Erie  R.R.,  by  S.  T.  Kelsey  &  Co. 

^  The  House :"  A  Pocket  Manual  of  Rural  Architecture.    New  York :  Fowler  &  TVelk 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  H. — ^The  yam  alluded  to  is  the  Dioscorea  Batatas — see  Dr.  HoHick*s  communication  io 
the  present  number. 

W.  L. — ^For  a  handsome  hanging  plant  **  without  cost," -take  a  smallish  sweet  potato  that  has 
roots  hanging  to  it,  and  insert  it  in  a  hyacinth  or  other  glass,  just  as  you  would  a  hyacinth.  In 
a  warm  room  you  will  have  beautiful  roots  in  the  water,  and  a  charming  foliage  somewhat  like  ivy, 
over-han^ng  in  beautiful  festoons.  Other  experiments  that  will  please  you  may  be  tried  by 
excavating  the  lower  parts  of  carrots  or  turnips,  filling  the  hole  with  water  regularly  as  it  ie 
absorbed  or  evaporated,  and  very  soon  you  will  have  beautiful  foliage  that  will  amply  repay  your 
[light  trouble. 
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Thompson. — ^Tbere  U  each  an  apple  aa  "  Victuals  and  Driok;"  its  synooymes  are  "Big 
Sweet"  and  *»  Pompey."  Sweet,  large;  in  perfection  from  October  to  January,  but  keeps  till 
April.    It  is  but  a  moderate  bearer. 

Pears. — ^X.  Y. — ^Experience  proves  tbat  it  is  better  to  haTC  grown  only  on  quince  roots, 
Dachesse  d'Angouleme,  Beurre  d'Amalis,  Beurre  Capiamont,  Beurre  DieU  Golden  Benrre  of 
Bilboa,  Doyene  Goubault,  Summer  Franc  Real,  Buffam,  Baron  Mello,  English  Jargonelle, 
ForeOe,  Julienne,  Kirtiand,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Van  Mons  Leon 
Leclerc. 

The  following  sorts  do  well  on  pear,  but  are  better  on  quince :  Brandy  wine,  Beurre  Goubault, 
Brown  Beurre,  Easter  Beurre,  Oswego  Beurre,  Beurre  Superfine,  Beurre  d'Avemburgh,  Doy- 
enne d'Ete,  Duchesse  de  Berri,  Dearborn's  Seedling,  Glout  Morceau,  Jalousie  de  Foutenay, 
Madeleine,  Napoleon,  Osband's  Summer,  Rostiezer,  Winter  Bell,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne. 
Exactly  Equal,  Virgalieu. 

Well  on  quiDce ;  but  are  better  on  pear  stock :  Bartlett,  Beurre  Giffard,  Beurre  d'Anjou, 
Beurre  Langelier,  Grey  Doyenne,  Beurre  Gris  d'hiver  nouveau,  Bonne  Chretien,  Bloodgood, 
Belle  Lucrative,  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  Henry  Fourth,  Moyamensing,  Passe  Colmar,  Scckcl, 
Steven's  Genesee.  Swan's  Orange,  Tyson. 

The  following  sorts  succeed  well  only  on  the  pear  stock :  Andrew's,  Beurre  Bosc,  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Dix,  Beurre  d'Angleterre,  Doyenne. Boussoch,  English  Bergamotte,  Gansel's  Ber- 
gamotte,  Flenaish  Beauty,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Heathcote,  Kingsessing,  Lawrence,  Marie 
Louise,  Paradise  d'Automne,  Sheldon,  Urbaniste,  Washington,  Winter  Nelis. 

Erkata.  —Page  71,  for  vines  read  tcinesj  line  6th ;  for  views  read  vinery,  line  27th  ;  for  ap- 
plication read  appellation,  line  33d  of  Mr.  Eaton's  communication. 


Temperature. — Mr.  O.  C.  Jones  asks,  on  whose  make  of  thermometer  he  is  to  place  reli- 
ance, and  if  there  be  any  standard  one  to  test  the  accuracy  of  instruments  bought  ?  **  O.  C.  J." 
may  test  his  own  very  simply.  There  are  two  standard  points  on  the  scale  of  a  thermometer, 
viz  :  the  boiling  and  freezing  points  ;  and  a  third  very  nearly  so,  the  zero.  If  "  O.  C.  J."  will 
insert  his  ioBtnment  in  boiling  water  (the  barometer  being  at  30  inches),  the  mercury  ought  to 
stand  eiractly  at  212  deg.  If  he  then  insert  it  in  melting  snow  or  ice,  it  ought  to  stand  exactly 
at  32  deg.  Then,  providing  the  tube  be  accurately  made,  and  the  scale  properly  graduated,  all 
the  int«rmediate  points  will  be  accurate ;  by  continuing  the  same  above  212,  and  below  32  deg., 
all  the  rest  would  be,  also.  The  scale-bore  of  tube  between  32  and  212  deg.  may  be  verified 
by  mixing  equal  or  proportionate  quantities  of  water  of  known  temperature  together,  when  the 
inserted  thermometer  ought  to  iudicate  a  proportionate  temperature  on  the  scale,  if  the  bore  of 
the  tube  be  accurate,  which  is  perhaps  never  the  case,  though  sufiiciently  so  for  all  practical 
purposes.  To  find  the  zero-point,  equal  quantities  of  snow  or  pounded  ice  and  common  salt, 
mixed  together,  produce  it  very  nearly.  In  speaking  of  the  accuracy  of  intermediate,  &.c., 
p<»iDts  between  boilmg:  and  freezing,  I  have,  of  course,  not  taken  into  account  the  small  error 
occasioned  by  the  ratio  of  expansion  of  glass  tube  and  scale.  W.  G. 

Grape  Culture  in  Connecticut.— There  is  an  association  in  Connecticut  for  promoting 
the  cultnre  of  the  Grape.  At  the  convention,  held  a  few  days  ago,  it  was  stated  that  50,0U0 
galloDE  of  wine  were  made  there  last  year,  and  the  quantity  for  the  coming  season  is  estimated 
as  high  as  100,000  gallons. 
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Pot  Soil  Pr  essers. — ^The  following  ie  a  pattern  of  a  pot  soil  presser ;  tbe  hole  in  the  cen- 
tre i«  for  the  plant  stenL  There  is  always  a  difficulty  in 
examining  a  fresh-potted  plant,  on  account  of  the  mould 
falling  away  from  the  root  when  turned  out.  The  accom- 
panying can  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  soil  in  the  pot,  and 
pressed  down  with  one  hand  while  the  pot  is  remored 
with  tbe  other.  They  can  be  made  of  earthenware,  wood, 
leather,  &c.  Of  course,  various  sizes  can  be  made,  ai 
required.  An  Old  Subscriber. 

Effects  of  Extreme  Cold.— The  Salem  (Maw.) 
Register  says  that  during  the  late  cold  spell,  the  earth  and 
ice  cracked  frequently  with  a  loud  report,  and  in  one  in- 
stance a  large  linden-tree,  on  Olivier-street,  was  split  from 
the  roots  to  the  top  of  the  trunk,  viith  an  explosion  lik«  i 
piece  of  ordnance. 
Stainton's  *' Entomologist's  Annual,"  12mo.,  pp.  173,  goes  on  with  unabated  interest. 
The  little  volume  before  us,  for  1859,  besides  having  a  nice  colored  figure  of  rarities  captured 
during  the  season,  contains  a  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  Hagen,  on  British  Phryganeids,  a  list  of  all 
living  British  Entomologists,  except  those  living  in  London,  and  a  copious  catalogue  of  the  new 
British  Hymenopters,  Coleopters  and  Lepidopters.  (Will  our  Entomological  friends  pardon 
us  for  dismissing  the  pedantic  Latin  terminations  of  these  familiar  words?) 

Another  number  of  the  Flore  des  Serres  has  arrived,  so  that  Bl  v.  Houtte  is  rapidly  making 
up  his  lee-way.  The  number  for  September,  1857,  contains  original  colored  figures  of  tbe 
beautiful  Begonia  Rex,  Veronica  Syriaca  (a  very  clever  figure),  Gesnera  einnaharina,  and 
lochroma  coccineumf  a  Mexican  greenhouse  shrubs  with  long  scarlet  tubular  flowers. 

The  Stufvesant  Pear  Tree.— A  sketch  of  New  York  could  scarcely  be  complete  without 
a  notice  of"  the  oldest  inhsbitant,"  on  the  comer  of  Thfrteenth  street  and  Third  Avenue.  Ko 
royal  Charles  was  ever  concealed  In  its  branches,  nor  charter  ever  hidden  in  its  trunk,  nor  was 
it  ever  the  rallying-place  for  patriots,  to  give  it  a  special  claim  to  particular  mention  among 
revolutionary  relics  and  associations.  Yet  there  it  stands,  perhaps  the  only  immovable  body  in 
the  city,  during  all  the  varied  changes  that  have  characterized  the  city  of  New  York  from  the 
days  of  the  respected  Petrus  Stuy  vessnt's  Dutch  governorship,  upwards  of  two  centuries  ago, 
to  the  present  time. 

On  the  fltrenoon  of  Evacuation  Day,  the  British  troops  were  mustered  near  to  it  before  leav- 
ing  the  city.  The  American  troops  were  towards  Harlem  on  the  other  lude  of  it,  and  tbe  pear- 
tree,  that  still  bears  fruit  in  its  season,  is  certainly  now  the  only  "  living  inhabitant "  that 
**  witnessed  "  the  joyful  change  from  foreign  to  domestic  rule. 

Only  a  few  years  back,  there  were  many  ancient  buildings,  the  residences  of  persons  of  note, 
left  in  this  city,  but  they  have  all  been  cleared  away  to  make  place  for  others  adapted  to  the 
times. 
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WaskingUm,  D.  C,  Febmarf. 
Dear  Horticulturist  :— What  would  you  like  to  hear  about  Washington  T    Doubtless 
not  politics,  but  some  information  like  the  following :   "  The  improvements  agreed  upon  with 
Mr.  Downing  are  all  carried  out,  and  we  shall  soon  see  one  of  the  handsomest  examples  of 
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plantiDjr  &n^  good  keeping  in  the  public  groands,  that  the  world  can  exhibit.    This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  public  wishes,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  rejoice  to  hear  it." 

Buch  io&rmation  it  would  have  afforded  me  immense  pleasure  to  communicate,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  would  not  be  true ;  and  as  your  reputation  for  correct  statements  was  made  long  ago, 
let  mo  tell  you  how  the  matter  stands  at  this  moment. 

Downing  died  just  after  the  first  effort  at  spring  planting  was  made ;  he  placed  a  number  of 
fioe  t^es  around  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  among  which  were  many  evergreens ;  he  also  par- 
tially laid  out  the  grounds.  Lafayette  Square,  opposite  the  President's  house,  was  also  partially 
planted,  and  haa  had  some  proper  care  bestowed  upon  it,  more  by  the  efforts  of  a  private  bene- 
factor than  the  authorities.  The  large  space  between  the  Smithsonian  and  the  President's 
grounds  was  left  for  future  operations ;  this  was  designed  for  an  evergreen,  or  winter-garden, 
and  was  to  have  been  a  sheltered  winter  drive  and  walk. 
The  evidencea  of  the  skill  of  the  planter  and  landscape  gardener  are  seen  around  the  Insti- 
'  tote ;  Downing  there  left  his  mark  in  the  bold  sweeps  of  the  roads  and  in  the  original  planting ; 
'  the  evergreens  that  have  survived  neglect,  or  succeeded  under  utter  bad  treatment  are  there, 
tiiough  many  are  ruined,  and  the  whole,  if  something  is  not  done,  will  soon  be  in  a  similar  condi- 
tion ;  presently  you  shall  learn  the  reasons.  These  Smithsonian  grounds  are  now  a  diegrace  to 
,  the  nation ;  early  efforts  were  made  by  breaking  the  soil  properly  to  lay  it  down  in  good  sward, 
bat  neglect  has  rendered  all  that  expense, — and  it  was  very  great, — utterly  nugatory.  I  should 
say  it  has  been  mown  but  onco  a  yea^  and  that  it  has  not  been  rolled.  It  is  now  no  better  in 
appeaninee  than  mod  farmers*  timothy  fields.  But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  Some  favored 
owner  of  a  large  lot  of  maple  trees  has  got  lately  a  contract  to  transfer  them  to  these  grounds ; 
where,  think  you,'  has  he  had  the  good  sense  to  place  them  f  He  has  closely  bordered  the 
roads  in  a  marvellous  manner,  and  to  show  his  knowledge  of  how  to  treat  a  good  design,  and 
how  to  preserve  the  evergreens  already  there,  he  has  really  planted  a  maple  in  front  and  only 
a  fne  fed  from  each,  and  before  nearly  every  choice  specimen.  Now,  what  will  be  the  result  unless 
some  kind  authority  steps  in  at  once  and  removes  theiu  ?  Why,  just  this :  the  maples  will  soon 
overtop  the  evergreens,  spoil  them  and  the  design,  and  a  new  authority  will  ere  long  cut  away 
the  evergreens  to  make  room  for  the  maples !  No  attention  to,  and  no  kind  of  appreciation  of, 
Mr.  Downing*8  plans  has  entered  into  either  the  new  planting  or  the  care  of  these  grounds. 
New  officers,  as  they  come  in,  derange  the  plans  of  their  predecessors.  Nothing  in  Wash- 
ington is  consistent  or  stable. 

I  asked  no  questions  of  whose  work  was  this  or  whose  plans  were  those ;  I  saw  only  the 
utter  desecration,  and  turned  away  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  Walking  round  the  costly 
Smithsonian  building  to  which  so  much  attention  was  given,  what  a  surprise  awaits  you  at  the 
frontdoor;  the  house  has  been  bepinnacled  and  plastered  enough,  but  apparently  the  artist 
furgot  the  coal-hole.  There  is  at  this  moment  some  forty  cart-loads  of  coal  ashes  thrown  out 
in  heaps  before  the  door  and  on  the  (proposed)  lawn !  Shame,  shame,  where  is  thy  blush ;  how 
will  you,  my  dear  Hortieulturistf  like  to  show  that  and  this  to  foreigners,  or  to  your  own  neat 
readers  f  How  will  you  redden  when  Sir  William  Hooker,  fresh  from  the  admirable  neatness 
of  Kew  Gardens,  strolls  about  these  national  efforts  at  the  sublime  T  Truly,  I  hope  he  may 
o<»t  be  taken  there,  and  I  wish  it  had  not  been  my  duty  to  go ! 

But  perhaps  the  winter-garden  is  better.  Let  us  see.  Mount  the  worm-eaten  stile  and  look 
over  at  the  evergreens.  Not  a  single  one !  Is  there  nothing?  Oh,  yes!  plenty  of  planting! 
And  pray,  what  are  those  bean  and  hop  poles  for ; — no  doubt  to  shelter  the  young  plantations 
of  the  rarest  trees  from  every  clime,  which  are  to  teach  our  people  what  trees  are  and  what 
they  may  become ;  soon  we  shall  see  a  change ;  the  young  growths  will  replace  these  maple 
polea.  for  at  present  it  looks  as  if  it  were  made  for  the  Indians  who  come  to  see  their  "  great 
father "  to  play  a  game  of  war-whoops  and  war-dances  in !  Alas !  this  fine  domain  is  planted 
^  with  maple  and  similar  trees,  all  trimmed  and  topped  in  the  most  approved  city  style — all, 
eluding  the  Smithsonian  grounds,  a  great  job !    Sixty  acres  and  more  devoted  to  jobbing 
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tree* !  Can  it  be  borne  7  No !  it  cannot ;  it  mint  not  be !  Yonder  domeH:rowned  cap 
full  of  bedizenment,  chalky  freacoes,  rooma  lined  with  the  fineat  marblei,  acnlpture  and  em- 
blematic paintingi;  the  poorest  committee  mnat  meet  in  rooms  with  heraldic  adornments;  the 
naval,  surrounded  by  flags  and  grand  achieTements,  the  military  with  guns  and  halberds  painted 
on  plaistered  walls;  even  the  folders  of  the  miserable,  jobbed  public  documents,  are  to  haves 
frescoed  room  f  while  we  can  get  no  proper  planting.  The  coal-stokers  and  engineers  who 
manage  the  steam  cnginea  that  pump  air  into  the  exhausted  longs  of  our  great  national  oiatora 
and  Solons,  have  a  palace  carpet  down  in  the  cellar,  amidst  the  ashes  of  their  coal,  to  rest  their 
weary  feet  upon.  Just  outside  their  defightful  quarters,  however,  where  the  kindling  wood  is 
split,  and  in  fiUl  view  of  these  '*  admirable"  pictures,  frescoes,  and  statuary,  there  are  th« 
kuotty  pieces  and  the  chips  lyings  about  to  rot  in  the  open  space  I  The  Smithsonian  coal  ashes 
in  full  view  as  you^drive  up,  the  kindling  wood  knots  strewed  everywhere  as  you  here  look 
down  from  "  marble  halls."  A  {^at  country,  you  exclaim,  but  it  is  not  all  yet  **  fenced  in!" 
Will  it  ever  be  ?    Will  our  people  ever  learn  with  such  teaching  T    Never  ? 

You  would  expect  the  {greenhouse  built  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  imme> 
diately  under  his  gaze,  would  be  a  model  of  successful  treatment,  certainly.  It  is  not  in  00  , 
healthy  a  state  as  a  hundred  private  ooea  I  could  take  you  to.  An  unadvised  attempt  has  been 
made  to  grow  the  Victoria  Kegia  in  the  same  house  with  the  Camellias,  &c. ;  the  oonsequenoe 
is,  the  Victoria  has  been  unsuccessful,  and  the  Camellias  have  dropped  their  flowers  from  tte 
heat  and  dryness.  One  would  hope  to  see  ferftction  taifgbt  here  ;  but  the  new  stables  sre 
wrongly  placed,  and  shock  the  eye  at  the  end  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  where  Downing 
intended  the  grand  vista  to  terminate  in  a  colossal  gate  like  that  at  Berlin. 

The  plants  in  the  Botanic  Garden  below  the  Capitol  grounds  look  better,  and  there  a  new 
effort  is  being  made  not  discreditable  to  our  national  pride.  The  glass-house  built  to  reeeire 
the  tea-plants  is  ready,  but  the  roof  will  be  too  far  above  the  young  vegetation. 

I  have  done  for  to-day.  The  proper  representations  have  been  made  to  the  authoritici— 
would  that  I  could  say  they  agreed  to  employ  the  proper  persons  I  They  express  a  willingness 
and  even  a  desire,  but  they  require  the  grand  machinery  of  Congressional  appropriations  to  do 
what  many  a  private  gentleman  has  done  and  is  doing  out  of  a  moderate  income ;  and  the 
former  appropriations,  poor  encouragement,  have  been  worse  than  wasted.  The  question  might 
be  asked,  do  the  proper  authorities  know  wJuit  it  wanted  f  J.  J.  S. 

Temperature  of  GREEKHOusies.—There  has  been  already  a  great  deal  said  on  this  tab- 
ject;  some  say  40,  others  50  degrees,  is  the  best  temperature  for  greenhouses.  With  me  tbix 
month  I  keep  as  close  to  the  above  as  possible,  at  night,— the  former  on  dark  cold  nights,  the 
latter  in  clear  moonlight  nights ;  and  allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  as  high  with  solar  be^t 
as  80,  and  even  higher  before  I  ventilate ;  doing  that  with  the  top  sash,  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
an  injurious  practice.  Greenhouses  lose  considerable  of  their  interest  if  they  have  little  bloom, 
more  especially  private  greenhouses. 

By  following  ray  principles,  you  will  have  your  house  more  gay  and  iuteresting  during  the 
dreary  months  when  John  Frost  rules  supreme,  and  you  may  pfo  into  your  miniature  garden  and 
laugh  him  to  scorn.  Dut  it  must  be  remembered  if  there  is  a  high  temperature  kept  up,  we 
must  supply  moisture  freely  by  Fpriukliog  or  syringing.  The  closer  we  imitate  nature  the  bet- 
ter. The  night  in  the  open  air  is  almost  invariably  cooler  than  day ;  more  especially  the  season 
we  try  to  imitate.  Plants  grow  more  freely  by  day  than  by  night :  the  night  was  made  for 
rest,  both  for  animals  and  vegetables,  although  there  are  a  few  exceptions  in  both  cnses.  I 
have  found  that  vegetation  is  more  active  in  bright  moon  or  full  moon,  requiring  leas  fire  to 
repel  the  same  amount  of  frost.  My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  subject  by  the  following 
facts,  from  my  own  observations.  We  have  a  conservatory  thirty  feet  fronting  south,  twenty- 
seven  fronting  west.  The  sun  had  gone  down  in  the  western  horizon,  the  glass  in  the  ss»h  ; 
bon  the  south  front  gradually  thawed  as  the  moon  wore  round  to  the  south.     I  had  noticed  thU  U 
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circunutanctf  long  before,  bat  always  thought  it  was  getting  milder  outside,  or  the  flues  were 
getting  wanner  inside :  but  I  found  I  was  mistaken,  as  the  frost  remained  on  the  glass  until 
the  mooD  had  gained  a  south- westerly  position;  then  it  began  to  thaw,  at  the  same  time  com- 
mt-uciog  to  freeze  on  the  south  front.  The  moon,  in  mj  opinion,  acts  the  same  as  the  sun, 
only  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  keeping  up  a  high  temperature.  It  requires  a  greater  amount  of 
care,  but  tbis  comes  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  this  gardener  has  the  least  to  do.  The 
natursi  and  habits  of  the  sevenil  species  of  plants,  if  possible,  should  be  understood  towards 
their  proper  management ;  thus  supplying  water  equally  to  all,  without  regard  to  their  stage  of 
growth,  or  water  supplied  too  freely  in  a  state  of  Inactivity,  will  rot  the  roots  of  most.  When 
they  are  in  an  active  state  of  growth,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  liquid  manure,  soap  suds,  &c. 
I  prefer  raising  the  temperature  rather  than  ventilating  so  early,  as  we  lose  so  much  warm 
moisture  which  is  so  genial  to  the  growth  of  plants ;  always  ventilating  from  the  top  if  possible. 
In  winter  I  have  a  potting  room  where  I  admit  the  air  first,  and  it  becomes  somewhat  tem- 
pered by  the  time  it  reaches  the  plants.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  raising  the  tempera- 
ture only  in  proportion  to  the  light;  in  regulating  plants  upon  stages  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  top  is  the  warmest,  the  lower  the  coldest :  warmer  air  is  lighter,  the  lower  the  colder ; 
therefore  one  rises,  the  other  falls.  Also  mo£t  plants  kept  in  such  structures  come  from  a  tcm- 
perste  climate.  Yours,  &c.,  JOHN  C.  Ure. 

ChUitgo,  February  1,  1859. 

Dear  Sir  : — One  of  the  greatest  annoyances  a  gardener  has  to  contend  with  is  the  ravages 
of  insects  upon  young  plants. '  I  have  a  remedy  which  I  have  applied  fur  several  years,  and  have 
never  known  it  to  fall.  Take  three  parts  air-slaked  lime,  or  unleached  ashes,  and  one  part 
I'eruviao  guano^  or  any  other  substance  containing  a  large  per  centage  of  ammonia ;  mix  them 
well  together,  and  dust  the  plants  while  the  dew  is  on  them,  and  apply  it  after  every  rain ;  but 
,  care  must  be  taken  that  too  much  is  not  used  at  one  time,  or  it  will  have  a  deleterious  effect 
upon  the  plants ;  a  light  dusting  is  all  that  is  necessary.  I  noticed  the  effect  more  particularly 
last  spring,  upon  a  patch  of  cantaloupe  vines,  which  the  yellow  bugs  were  eating  up.  I  dusted 
about  one-hftlf  of  the  patch ;  the  next  morning  there  was  not  a  bug  to  be  seen  on  that  portion 
uf  it,  while  they  were  literally  devouring  the  other ;  but  a  dusting  cleaned  them  all  out  in  ten 
minutes  uo  effectually,  that  I  was  not  bothered  again  the  balance^  of  the  season.  I  have  found 
it  to  hold  equally  good  for  cabbage  and  other  plants.  I  do  not  know  the  effect,  unless  it  is  in 
the  ammonia  being  set  free,  which,  perhaps,  is  a  little  too  strong  for  their  olfactory  nerves. 

My  impressioa  is  .that  it  -would  be  a  partial  remedy,  at  least,  against  the  curculio.  I  have 
never  tried  it,  as  I  have  no  plum-trees  yet  iu  bearing;  but  I  intend  trying  it  upon  my  apricots 
the  coming  season,  and,  as  it  appears  to  be  the  determination  to  not  leave  a  stone  unturned 
until  a  remedy  is  found,  will  not  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents  try  this  ?  It  is  simple, 
ftnd  easily  applied,  and  would  it  not  be  quite  a  victory  over  the  "  little  Turk,*'  and  very  humil- 
iatiog  to  him,  after  standing  all  kinds  of  fire,  at  last  to  be  compelled  to  surrender  to  snuff? 

Youre,  truly,  D.  M.  E. 

HadkingtoH,  D.  C,  Jan.  14lA,  1859. 

Tub  Fruit  Crop  And  SoRomiM— ilfr.  Erfi^or ;— The  fruit  crop  in  this  section  was  an 
entire  failure  the  past  year.  We  had  no  pcaohes,  a  very  slight  sprinkle  of  pears,  and  in  place 
of  about  ^"ve  thousand  bushels  of  apples,  wliich  I  ought  to  have  had,  I  did  not  get  fifty  bushels ; 
and  they  were  very  inferior. 

This  winter  has  been  rather  of  an  open  character,  although  the  thermometer  has  been  four 
degrees  below  zero  once.     If  it  continues  qiild  it  will  injure  the  fruit  crop  again. 

In  one  of  your  late  numbers,  you  inquire  about  the  success  of  the  sorghum  in  the  West,  in 

answer  to  whieh,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  it  is  a  settled  matter  as  regards  its  profitable- 

>  ti<*a8,  yielding  more  than  two  hundred  gallons  to  the  acre,  of  very  superior  quality,  selling 

L, readily  at  sixty  cents  per  gallon,  even  when  planted  as  late  as  July. 

m 
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I  have  made  well  crystalized  sugar,  and  hare  no  doabt  tbat  sugar  will  be  made  io  abaod- 
ance  before  many  years.  T.  V.  Peticolas. 

Ml.  Oarmelt  Ohio. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  haye  a  small  octagon-shaped  conservstory  under  my  charge,  heated  by  one 
of  Hitching's  boilers ;  the  stage  stands  in  the  centre,  being  the  same  shape  as  the  house,  about 
eij^ht  feet  high ;  the  reserroir  and  pipes  under  the  stage  being  nearly  the  height  of  the  same, 
and  all  painted  green ;  in  the  winter  when  the  pipes  are  heated,  the  plants  instead  of  thriTiug 
and  looking  healthy, — the  camellias  especially,— wither  and  drop  their  buds;  at  the  same  time 
I  can  perceive  a  smell  as  of  heated  iron.  The  reservoir  is  kept  full  of  water;  if  you  or  imy 
of  your  readers  can  suggest  a  reason,  or  remedy,  from  the  statement  made  above,  they  will 
confer  a  favor  on  your  obliged  J.  IL 

New  Haten,  Conn, 

Boston,  Mass. — It  is  not  a  little  carious  to  see  your  correspondents  come  out  right  ride  up 
after  all  the  pros  and  cons.  Hovey's  Magazine^  for  January,  publishes  the  "  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Fruits  of  the  Massachusetts  Jlorticultural  Society,  for  1858,"  and  you  may  read  on  p«re 
43  the  following  shocking  paragraph ;  "  guided  by  such  light  as  is  afforded  by  personal  ojtrvnft 
of  $onu  duration^  and  from  such  information  as  can  be  gathered  from  some  of  the  more  irdeHi- 
gent  sources,  it  is  believed,  that  though  instances  of  success  can  be  found,  that  siicfa  must  be 
REGARDED  AS  EXCEPTIONAL,  and  that,  taking  the  whole  cultiration  of  the  pesr  ai  it 
has  been  thus  far  generally  pursued  in  this  vicinkjf  "  (mark  that)  *'in  the  apfgrep^te,  that  it  has 
not  only  been  unattended  with  profit,  BUT  HAS  ENTAILED  A  POSITIVE  LOSS" 

Causes  are  assigned  and  reasons  adduced,  but  the  fact  is  stated.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  what 
was  the  use  of  all  the  outcry  we  have  had  7  Colonel  Wilder  must  have  been  absent  when  tbe 
report  was  read.    Oh !  Unnpora^  oh  !  More  Ease. 

Dear  Sir  : — "  What  shall  we  do  with  our  empty  greenhouses  in  summer  ?"  is  a  question  often 
asked  rao.  I  recommend  grape-vines  grown  in  pots.  They  will  pay^  and  will  fill  an  otherwise 
desolate  house.  A  regular  succession  may  be  %ept  up  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  First  obtain 
two  or  three -year-old  vines  from  reliable  parties,  and  also  the  same  number  of  one  and  two- 
year-old  vines  for  a  succession  ;  and  also  strike  double  the  quantity  from  eyes.  Those  two  and 
three  years  old  will  fruit  the  first  year ;  the  next  will  take  their  place  the  year  following,  aoJ 
so  on,  keeping  up  the  succession.  In  the  fall  the  pots  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  cellar  ;  during  win- 
ter, the  one  set  of  pots  (or  tubs)  will  do  for  fruiting,  and  the  old  plants  may  be  thrown  away 
every  fall.  In  some  cases,  where  the  vines  have  not  fruited  very  heavily,  keep  them  over  f«r 
next  year.    I  merely  hint  at  the  subject  now,  to  draw  out  others  who  have  more  time. 

Yours  truly,  J.  C.  Ubb. 

Chicago,  niinois. 

Rose  America.— Mr.  Thomas  G.  Ward,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  brings  out  the  prcsmt 
spring  the  rose  America,  a  Noisette,  and  a  cross  between  Solfaterre  and  Saffrano,  to  wbicb 
great  merit  is  ascribed  in  certificates  of  those  who  have  seen  it.  We  shall  probably  have  ao 
early  opportunity  of  seeing  and  verifying  the  descriptions. 

Mr.  Pentland,  Baltimore,  brings  out  his  valuable  new  rose,  the  "  George  Peabody.'*  See 
advertisement. 

Catawissa  Raspberry. — There  appears  to  have  been  some  surprise  expressed  at  the  report 
of  the  convention  regarding  this  fruit,  but  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  value  with  us,  and  with  all  those  whom  we  have  conversed  with.  Both  for  ania- 
teurs  and  as  a  market  fruit  it  appears  to  us  to  be  very  desirable. 

The  Dioscorea. — The  reader  will  find  in  the  present  number  Dr.  Hollick's  article  on  this 
esculent,  which  Is  quite  a  favorable  one.    From  another  section  of  country — Virginia — we  have  1 
good  report.    Mr.  Oliver  Taylor,  of  Loudon  county,  says :  "  Having  grown  this  potato  ^ 
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each  leaeoo  ctnco  1856,  and  tested  its  qnality  and  productiveness,  we  now  offer  it  to  the  publio 
as  a  yeiy  great  acqaitition  to  the  list  of  table  yegetables.  Being  perfectly  hardy,  having  stood 
the  winters  of  56  and  57,  and  equaling  if  not  surpassing  the  Irish  potato  in  quality  and  produe- 
tirenest,  it  doubtless  will  take  the  place  of  that  vegetable  as  soon  as  it  becomes  disseminated. 
The  form  of  the  root  is  club-shaped,  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  the  largest  end  down,  and 
weighs  from  one  to  two  pounds  the  first  year,  and  if  left  in  the  ground  for  eighteen  months  the 
yield  is  three  times  greater.  They  can  be  dug  for  use  the  year  round,  and  if  stored  away  for 
vnntn  use  seldom  rot  or  sprout  in  the  least  A  sandy  or  alluvial  soil  is  preferable,  but  in  any 
e^e  it  should  be  deep,  as  the  roots  descend  straight  down,  which,  with  the  tops  being  rather 
Bmall,  allows  them  to  be  planted  very  close.  Small  tubers  are  formed  on  the  vines  at  the  axil 
of  the  leaves,  which  grow  into  the  ground  and  form  suitable  roots  for  planting.  The  eyes  are 
very  small  and  very  numerous,  hence  they  can  be  made  to  produce  a  great  number  of  plants, 
but  if  cut  in  pieces  as  small  as  half  an  inch  square,  of  course  the  yield  will  be  proportionately 
imall.    They  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  ground  will  admit  being  worked." 

Editor  op  the  Horticulturist  :— Tour  printer  has  given  me  a  ffur  excuse  for  a  farther 
note  from  the  S.  West. 

He  makes  me  say  that  an  orchard  cannot  be  too  '*  highly  "  cultivated  and  cropped." 

To  chime  in  with  the  context,  as  well  as  with  my  most  devout  and  potent  belief  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  word  should  have  been  "  lightly" 

Thus,  having  a  bit  of  suitable  land,  and  desiring  to  raise,  say,  pears  and  potatoes,  instead  of 
mixing  them  half  and  half  all  over  the  land,  I  would  plant  all  the  pears  on  one  plat,  and  all  the 
pot4toe8  on  the  other. 

No  plough  has  ever  entered  my  orchard  since  it  was  planted,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  a  healthy 
peach  tree,  or  I  may  say,  a  healthy  fruit  tree  of  any  kind  six  years  old,  outside  of  my  own 
eoclonire.    This  is  no  boast,  but  a  melancholy  fact  \ 

The  land  should  not  be  "  highly  cidtiwited  "  in  the  common  acceptation  of  these  words ;  and 
it  should  not  be  cropped  at  all ;  but  the  surface  should  be  kept  clean,  and  the  simple  aliment 
required  by  fruit  trees  should  be  supplied. 

Recent  articles  in  the  Horticulturist  have  induced  me  to  make  a  thorough  examination  among 
the  roots  of  my  dwarf  pears.  I  find  them  ever  seeking  the  surface.  If  they  were  planted  too 
deep,  turning  up ;  if  planted  properly,  radiating  horizontally,  and  spreading  beyond  my  desire 
tn  trace  thenu 

The  great  beauty  and  vigor  of  all  the  trees  thus  situated  fairly  countenance  the  experiment 
of  an  ingenious  friend,  who  has  grafted  surface  roots  into  his  dilatory  pears ! 

But,  what  is  to  become  of  this  all-important  furniture  of  a  tree,  under  any  system  of  earth- 
work known  to  a  horse-hoe,  it  is  easy  to  imagine ;  and  as  high  cultivation  and  deep  ploughing  are 
nearly  synonomous,  we  perhaps  have  the  key  to  the  sporadic  success  which  has  dotted  the  land 
with  specimens  of  enormously  large  old  pear  trees. 

Fruit,  God's  (next)  best  gift  to  man,  has  been  most  "barbarously  treated,  and  that  it  seems  to 
be  about  taking  its  final  departure  from  our  earth  (and  markets)  is,  I  think,  as  much  to  be 
attributed  to  "  high  cnltiyation  "  as  anything  else. 

SkUXful  cultivation  is  another  matter,  and  consists,  according  to  my  heresy : 

1st,  in  the  deepest  possible  preparation  of  a  not  exhausted  or  artificial  soil 

3d.  in  the  shallow  planting  of  a  young  tree's  roots. 

3d,  in  the  shallowest  possible  subsequent  cultivation. 

Id  my  practice  I  avoid  this  latter  item 'altogether ;  wishing  merely  to  keep  the  surface  dean, 
the  green  grass  is  simply  humed  down  by  igniting  the  debris  of  a  previous  combustion. 

There  u  always  a  thin  brown  mat  of  scorched  grass  on  the  ground ;  this  covers  no  small 
sDinnot  of  fine  charcoal  and  ashes,  our  only  manure ;  and  thus  waits  its  turn  to  level  its  soc- 
•  eetiiors. 


Fire  is  of  course  a  d&ngeroas  element,  but  thus  bamessed  it  cannot  injure  the  trees,  while  the 
roots  are  amply  protected  by  an  inch  or  so  of  that  non-conductin|r  material,  the  earth. 

In  short,  I  know  of  no  surer  way  to  get  a  good  orchard  than  to  devote  the  trAo2e  of  Uie 
ground  to  it.  Very  respectfully,  F.  O.  Ticknor. 

Torek  Hia,  Otlumbut,  Ga..  Feb.  5, 1859. 

P.S.  Do- not  let  your  "  market "  friends  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  worth  while  raisiosf  pe&n 
at  all,  for  it  is  my  pleasant  delusion  that  one  large  Duchaet  is  cheap  at  the  expense  of  plao^ 
one  $mall  tree. 


x^tdlmt^. 


Rose  Stocks.— It  appears  still  to  be  a  mot»ted  question  as  to  the  merits  respectively  of  the 
Dog  Rose  and  the  Manetti  as  a  stock  for  budding  roses  upon.  I  have  little  to  eay  in  fsTor  of 
the  Dog  Rose  as  a  btock,  which  I  have  found  within  the  influence  of  London  smoke,  to  decit; 
and  deteriorate  within  three  or  four  years  of  its  being  planted,  and  to  do  at  all  well,  requiring 
particular  attention,  especially  as  regards  rich  siiil  and  sufficient  dndn^ige ;  in  addition  to  which 
there  are  some  of  the  more  tender  Bourbon  and  Teas  that  cannot  be  persuaded  to  grow  at  all 
on  that  stock.  I  have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  certainly  not  the  beet  n«e 
stock  for  ground  that  has  been  partially  "  used  up."  Again,  the  roots  of  the  Dog  Rose  >re 
most  frequently  tap-rooted  and  not  generally  fibrous,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hanettl,  which  is  not 
club-rooted,  but  sends  out  a  number  of  short,  fibrous  kinds  of  root — ^the  best  for  procaring  nour- 
ishment from  the  ground.  As  a  stock  for  potting,  the  Dog  Rose  is  worthless;  a  rose  on  thr 
Manetti  may  in  one  sen  son  be  grown  to  double  the  size  of  one  on  the  Dog  stock,  whereas  for 
potting  purposes  generally,  there  is  nothing  like  roses  on  their  own  roots.  As  regards  the 
merits  of  the  Manetti  stock  they  appear  to  be  as  follows  :  To  thrive  in  comparatively  poor  fioil 
and  without  extreme  attention.  To  make  strong  healthy  growth,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
bloom.  Not  by  any  means  liable  to  decay,  the  stock  swelling  year  by  year  and  throwing  off  it* 
bark,  and  thus  procuring  a  healthy  action,  allowing  it  to  expand,  and  freeing  it  from  the  attacks 
of  insects  which  deposit  their  ova  in  the  bark ; — the  size  to  which  the  stock  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years  will  expand  is  altogether  incredible.  For  pillar  roses  no  stock  can  possi- 
bly be  better;  and  whilst  I  have  every  year  to  grub  up  roses  on  the  Dog  stock  that  have  "gooc 
off"  from  the  mycelium  of  fungi  having  attacked  the  clubbed  roots,  or  from  the  smoky  state  of 
the  atmosphere  being  more  unfavorable  to  the  Dog  than  to  other  stocks,  I  find  that  my  roees  tm 
the  Manetti,  planted  under  exactly  similar  circumstances,  not  only  do  not  go  off,  but  thrire  aod 
grow  most  abundantly,  and  yield  a  profusion  of  bloom.  I  also  find  that  when  the  head  of  the 
rose  grows  (as  is  most  generally  the  case)  luxuriantly,  the  stock  never  throws  out  suckers;  bat 
if  from  other  circumstances  it  does,  the  sucker  comes  from  the  stem,  and  can  easily  be  cut  v5, 
and  not  as  is  ofttimes  the  case  with  the  Dog  Rose,  a  foot  or  more  from  the  stem,  nece^iitaiiae 
the  grubbing  np  the  sucker,  and  often  in  the  operation  disturbing  the  root.  Moreover,  br 
planting  the  Manetti  stock  deep,  that  is  to  say,  up  to  where  the  stock  is  worked,  all  suckers 
from  the  stem  may  be  avoided.  Lastly,  the  Manetti  encouraging  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth. 
the  roses  on  it  are  not  so  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  aphis  and  the  "  worm  i*  the  bnd,"  sod  I 
therefore,  without  any  hesitation,  give' the  palm  to  it  for  all  purposes  of  out-door  gardening,  sou 
where  roses  on  their  own  roots  cannot  be  procured.  I  must  however  say  that  I  grow  nooe  but 
dwarf  roses,  and  no  standards,  and  it  is  to  dwarf-budded  roses  more  especially  that  my  rensurks 
have  reference ;  although  dwarf  budded  roses  may  be  grown  to  any  height,  say  ten  or  twelve 
feet  or  more,  as  pillar  roses,  and  which  to  my  taste  have  more  elegance  and  less  formality  than 
standards. — J.  R.  5.,  in  Gardeners*  Chronicle. 
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RHODE  ISLAND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  Aonnal  Meeting  for  the  election  of  ofliceni,  cct.,  Wm.  S.  Patten,  Esq.,  was  chosen 
Chairman.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members,  and  an  excellent  exhibition  of  fruits  and 
flownrs.  There  were  a  number  of  bananas  on  the  table,  from  Edward  HaiTis,  of  Woonsocket^ 
the  first  fniit  of  this  kind  ever  raised  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  Annual  Report,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Society,  after 
eancellin/^  all  it^  debta,  has  purchased  an  additional  share  of  bank  stock,  making  the  entire 
Amount  thus  invested  fSOO.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $487,75;  expenditures,  $441,31 ; 
leaviog  a  cash  balance  of  $46  41.    The  report  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

The  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  nominating  alist/)f  officers  for  the 
cDstiing  year,  reported  as  follows : 

Pnsidint—Wm.  W.  Hoppin.  Vice-Presidmt — William  Viall.  Treasurer — James  H.  Bourn. 
CorretpoMding  S^rrfarjf— William  8.  Patten.     Recording  Secretary — J.  Driscoll. 

The  foUoi^-ing  votes  were  passed : 

Voted,  That  the  Society  will  hold  an  Exhibition  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  for 
pnemiums,  in  June  next,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  determine 
and  publish. 

Vottd,  That  the  Committees  on  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  report  to  the  Executive 
Committee  a  list  of  premiums  for  the  June  exhibition  in  season  for  the  Executive  Committee 
to  report  the  same  to  this  Society  at  its  next  meetln|^. 

Voted^  That  the  Executive  Committee  report  at  the  next  meeting  upon  the  expediency  of 
engaging  come  distinguished  friend  of  horticulture  to  deliver  a  public  address,  in  connection 
witb  the  next  Jane  Exhibition, — and  that  the  same  Committee  report  on  the  expediency  of  an 
iuilependent,  or  associated,  Fall  Exhibition  of  this  Society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bourn,  the  sum  of  $200  was  appropriated  for  premiums  at  the  June  Ex- 
hibition. 

Eleven  persons  were  voted  in  members  of  the  Society. 

Adrian  (Mich.)  Horticultural  Society.— The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
officers  of  this  Society,  at  its  last  annual  meeting : 

President,  Wm.  H.  Scott ;  Vice-President,  L.  G.  Berry ;  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  Owen ;  Treas- 
urer, Sam'l  Lothrop;  Librarian,  B.  F,  Strong.  Executive  Committee,  D.  K.  Underwood, 
L.  G.  Berry,  Mr.  Perkins,  B.  P.  Strong,  S.  Lothrop. 

This  Society  has  now  been  in  existence  a  number  of  years.  It  has  from  time  to  time  received 
wich  liberal  addi^one  to  its  library,  that  those  of  our  citizens  who  are  fond  of  beautif}'ing  their 
h«mie8,  and  who  would  make  the  best  use  of  their  time  in  their  hours  of  leisure  from  business, 
rouid  n<:»l  do  better  than  to  take  advantage  of  the  varied  information  they  afford,  by  becoming 
riK-tbbers.  All  the  standard  works  on  House  Architecture,  on  Fruits  and  Fhiwers,  and  on 
Arboriculture  generally,  including  Michaux's  expcnRive  colored  edition  of  our  North  American 
Sylra — to  all,  makincr  a  library* of  over  one  hundred  and  fitly  volumes ;  and  all  the  best  monthly 
tttd  weekly  Horticultural  periodicals  in  this  country  may  be  found  in  the  Society's  library,  and 
frc'ely  drawn  by  all  members. — Michigan  Paper. 

THE  XEW  PLANTS  OF  1858. 

[Fr»>m  Turner's  London  Florist.] 

We  o(R»r  with  the  new  year  our  usual  summary  of  the  novelties  of  the  past  season.  In 
doing  this  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  it  U  the  yiost  prominent  of  those  which  have 
]pp<'Ared  in  public,  or  have  been  figured  or  noticed  in  the  various  botanical  and  horticultural 
I'ltuUcationa,  that  we  here  bring  together  for  ready  reference.  There  are,  no  doubt,  others, 
which  have  found  their  way  into  gardens,  which  have  not  taken  so  prominent  a  position,  or  which 
n  e  shall  hear  of  hereafter. 

f^rREEKiiousB  AND  HARDY  PLANTS. — As  ornnments  to  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse,  we 
Kave  sereral  Tery  choice  kinds  of  Indian  Azaleas,  ofieriog  variety  and  advance ;  one  or  two 


very  nice  new  CameUias;  and  lome  of  the  new  Indian  Rbododendroos,  of  which  R.  NatUlli 
carries  the  palm  over  ali  previouBly  known :  R.  Boothlanum  is  interesting  on  account  of  its 
color — a  clear  primrose  yf  Uow ;  while  the  dwarf  R.  virfi^atum  is  a  little  gem.  Of  snotber  ' 
character,  but  posseiised  of  considerable  merit,  are  the  Clianthus  Dampieri,  with  its  midly- 
shaped  richly- colored  flowers;  CynoKlossum  nobile,  the  Forget-me-not  of  the  Chatham  Islei; 
Sulaniim  capsicastrum,  a  dwarf  bush  studded  with  vermillion-colored  fruit  at>out  the  nxe  of  i 
nuts;  Lobelia  trigonocaulis,  a  dwarf  blue-flowered  plant  likely  to  be  useful  for  bedding;  uui 
Barlingtonia  Califoniica,  a  singular  and  novel  kind  or  Pitcher-plant. 

To  the  class  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  we  add — ^sculus  califomica,  Amygdalns  pe nica  v 
caryophylleseflora,  and  Rhododendron  Bylsianuni,  all  charming  showy  flowering  planti;  and 
Ilex  cornuta,  I.  Fortuni,  Olea  Uicifolia,  and  Torreya  grandis. 

The  out-door  flower  garden  has  received  as  acquisitions  the  blue  Pentstemon  JafihyaomD. 
the  purple  Saxifraga  purpurescens,  the  striped  Phlox  Triomphe  de  Twickel,  and  a  rose-colored 
Solomon's  Seal,  among  perennials ;  and  Cosmanthus  grandiflorus.  (Enothera  bistorta  v.  VeitU- 
ana,  and  Tropieolum  majus,  a  dwarf  scarlet  variety  called  Tom  Thumb. 

Amygdalu$  (Pcrska)  earyophplUafiora»  llie  Carnation-flowered  Peach.  A  charming  variety 
of  the  Peach  mtroduced  from  China,  the  blossoms  large,  nearly  full,  double,  pink,  flaked  with 
rose-color. 

Apteranthea  GufsoHtana.  One  of  the  curious  succulent  plants  related  to  Stapelia.  It  bsi 
auadrangulu*  toothed  sterns,  and  near  their  apices  bear  umbels  of  small  star- shaped  flowers,  on 
short  stalks;  they  are  pale  yellow  transversely  banded  with  dingy  purple.  It  is  a  greenhouse 
perennial.    Algeria. 

Alalia  Sielfoldii. — ^A  fine  greenhouse  shrub,  with  large  bright  green  glossy  leaves.    Japan. 

Azalea  indUa,  var.  Alexander  //. — A  beautiful  novel  variety,  having  large  white  wavy  fiu^en, 
as  in  crispiflura,  marked  with  few  broad  streaks  of  bright  red.    A  Belgian  variety. 

Azalea  indiea,  var.  Distinction. — A  beautiful  vigorous-growing  variety  of  excellent  properties, 
said  to  have  been  raised  from  Barclayana,  fertilized  with  Criterion;  flowers  rich  salmon, nur- 
gined  irregulariy  with  white,  and  occasionally  striped  with  carmine,  the  upper  segments  dea&cir 
spotted  with  crimson.    A  garden  variety. 

Azalea  indicaf  var.  Due  de  Brabant. — Flowers  large,  of  a  light  rosy  salmon,  with  rich  crimKin 
spots  on  all  the  lobes,  and  a  tuft  of  petaloid  stamens  in  the  centre.     A  Belgian  variety. 

Azalea  hdica,  var.  £toile  de  Gond. — Flowers  large,  round  lobed,  white,  with  a  delicate  nue- 
colored  mark  in  the  centre  of  each  lobe,  forming  an  elegant  star-like  centre,  and  having  Hoes  of 
carmine  s]>ots  on  the  upper  segments.     A  Belgian  variety. 

Azalea  indiea,  var.  Leopold  I — A  Belgian  variety,  flowers  large,  rich  rose-color,  the  upper 
lobe  spotted  with  crimson ;  a  tuft  of  petaloid  stamens  in  the  centre. 

Azalfa  indtcoy  var.  Perjeciion. — A  robust-habited  variety,  with  large  flowers  of  excellent 
form,  and  of  a  lively  rose-color,  thickly  spotted  on  the  upper  segments.    A  garden  varietr. 

Azalea  indica,  var.  Reine  dea  Fanacheea. — Flowers  large,  white,  striped  and  spotted  all  oTec 
with  rose- color.    A  Belgian  variety. 

Barkiaya  syringafiora. — A  fine  greenhouse  shrub,  with  orange  yellow  flowers  in  the  wajof 
a  Persian  Lilac,  only  of  an  orange  yellow  color.     Moreton  Bay. 

Calliearpa  purpurea. — A  hardy  greenhouse  shrub,  with  sharply  serrated  leaves,  in  the  asiU  of 
which  appear  bunches  of  inRignificant  flowers  succeeded  by  small  shiny  purple  berrieF  re«eui- 
bling  glass  beads,  which  are  very  ornamental,  and  remain  all  the  winter  on  the  plant.     China. 

CameUia  Japonica,  var.  Cup  of  Beauty. — A  handsome  Chinese  variety,  with  soiuetbing  the 
character  of  the  old  double  white ;  pure  ground  color,  with  an  occasional  streak  of  pink,  tk 
centre  well  filled. 

Camellia  Japouiea^  var.  Princess  Frederick  JfWiam. — A  very  handsome  variety  of  tk»* 
striped  class,  with  imbricated  close  flowers :  the  ground  color  blush,  with  stripes  and  varied 
markings  of  pale  rosecolor,  in  the  way  of  Albert!  or  Prince  Albert.    China. 

Catnellia  Japonica,  var.  Vertrine  di  Colle  Beati — A  curious  white  imbricated  variety,  in  wbich 
the  petals  are  ranged  in  seven  curving  or  spiral  lines,  instead  of  alternating  throughout  in  tbt< 
usual  way.    An  Italian  variety. 

CameUia  rosaeflora. — A  single-flowered  Camellia,  the  flowers  of  a  rose  pink,  and  small :  culti- 
vated as  C.  euryoides  (incorrectly)  for  many  vears  at  Kew. 

Campanula  strigosa. — A  dwarf  hairy  annual,  4-5  inches  high,  scarcely  branched,  with  oblons- 
ovate  leaves,  and  largish  bell-ahaped  deep  violet  flowers,  with  a  yellowish  white  tuber,    ^yrli. 

Clianthus  Diampieri. — A  splendid  flowered  greenhouse  sofl- wooded  subshrub,  of  rather  diffi- 
cult management. 

Colletia  cruciata.—TK\%  is  the  plant  known  as  C.  Bictonensis.     It  is  a  singular  shrub,  half 
hardy  or  hardy  in  the  most  fitvored  localities,  producing  creamy-white  bell-shaped  flower^,  j 
The  stems  consist  of  thick  spine-pointed  triangular  lobes,  in  pairs,  set  alternately  in  opposito 
directions.     Banda  Oriental. 
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!      OfnoglMsum  nobiU. — A  xerf  reinitrkable  and  haDdsoine  dwarf  greenhouse  perronial  herb, 
' '  with  xtry  broad  thick  cordate  furrowed  leaves,  havini;  5-7  stroug  parallel  nerves.    The  flowers, 
which  are  like  those  of  For^et-uie-not,  but  liirger,  grow  on  scorpioid  scapes,  about  a  foot  high, 
and  are  blue  edged  with  white.    Chatham  Island. 

Diirtin^oma  Calif omiea. — ^A  curious  two-homed  side-saddle  flower,  or  Sarracenia,  one  of  the 
planti  fnrmtng  pitcher-like  leaves.     California. 

Dasiflmum  aerUrichum. — An  Asparagineous  greenhouse  Yucca-like  plant,  forming  a  spread- 
in?  cn*wn  of  long  slender  thickish  leaves,  and  producing  from  the  centre  an  erect  flower-stem, 
hlwiut  16  feet  hish.  three  or  four  feet  of  the  upper  pait  of  which  consists  of  a  crowded  series 
»( i^pikeiets,  bearing  insignificant  green  flowers.  The  beauty  of  these  plants  lies  entirely  in 
their  habit    Mexico. 

DMstflirion  glaueephyllttm. — Another  fine  Asparagineous  greenhouse  plant,  with  a  large  spread- 
ine  head  of  narrow  glaucous  rigid  leaves  of  Yucca-like  habit  The  flowers  are  in  crowded 
«pikt'let6,  collected  into  a  long  compound  spike  at  the  top  of  the  tall  central  erect  flower  stem, 
J  i)-l  'i  feet  high.     Mexico. 

Digitalis  purpurea,  var.  gUmnioidts. — A  fine  variety  of  the  common  Foxglove,  the  flowers 
white  or  flesh-c4»lor,  with  deep  blotches  of  crimson,  resembling  a  Gloxinia. 

Eugenia  Luma. — ^The  Eugenia  apiculata  of  gardens.  It  is  a  fine  Myrtaceous  and  Myrtle-like 
hardy  or  balf-hardy  evergreen  shrub,  with  oval  oblong  sharp-pointed  leaves,  the  branches  loaded 
Jnrins  summer  with  its  white  blossoms.     Chili. 

Fuldia  Auitralis. — A  straggling  greenhouse  shrub,  with  opposite  ovate-lanceolate  acuminate 
leavef),  and  pendulous  pale  greenish-yellow  tubular  flowers  for  their  axils.    Australia. 

FnOllaria  gnBca^ — A  neat,  hardy,  bulbotis  perennial,  with  short,  slender,  erect  stems,  linear- 
InncH'lnte  leaves,  and  nodding  flowers,  borne  singly  or  two  together,  pale  reddish  brown,  with 
a  jjreen  border.     Mount  Hyniettua. 

(J'lrdeaia  citriodora. — A  tine  representation  of  this  profuse-blooming  fragrant  warm  green- 
hmfe  shrub  is  given  in  the  Illustrated  Bouquet. 

Gardenia  radieana.  var.  major. — A  most  desirable  variety  of  a  highly  popular  plant.  It  is  dis- 
tingiuhed  by  its  more  robust  growth,  its  more  oval  and  less  lanceolate  deep  green  leaves,  and 
iU  larger  blossoms,  which,  like  the  parent,  are  pure  white  and  fragrant.     A  garden  variety. 

OatUtheria  discolor. — A  small  hardy  Ericaceous  shrub,  with  obovate-lanceolate  leaves,  lon- 
gitudinally ribbed  and  silvery  beneath,  and  short  axillary  racemes  of  white  pitcher-shaped  flow- 
pn,  with  small  pink  lobes.    Bhotan. 

Urammaiooarpus  polubilis. — A  slender  half  hardy  climber  of  the  Loasa  family,  having  opposite 
hipinnatifid  leaves  and  curiously  formed  yellow  flowers  from  the  forkings  of  the  stem.  It  is 
ftomi'timeB  known  as  Scyphantbus  elegans. 

Ifff'hanfffa  eyanema, — A  half  hardy  under  shrub,  with  broad  ovate  toothed  leaves,  and  corymbs 
of  white  (the  neuter)  fifiwers  streaked  with  red.    Not  equal  to  the  common  kinds.    Bhotan. 

V^x  aqtiifolhtm,  var.  pendulum  foliis  variegatis. — A  fine  weeping  variety  of  Holly,  with  prettily 
variegated  leaves.     A  garden  variety. 

//ex  comuta. — ^Thb  fine  evergreen  shrub  seems  to  be  quite  hardy.  Its  leaves  are  remarkable 
ia  form,  having  one  or  two  marginal  spines  and  the  apex  dilated  with  usually  three  spiny 
spreading  horn-like  points ;  flowers  small,  white,  axillary.     China. 

I'^  Fortuni. — A  handsome  evergreen  shrub,  resembling  I.  comuta  when  young,  but  having. 
wh#*n  more  mature,  broad  entire  leaves.  It  becomes  very  oraamental  when  loaded  with  its 
ph]  berries,  which  come  in  umbels  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.    North  of  China. 

hdigufera  dfxrta.  This  is  a  good  figure  of  this  charming  greenhouse  shmb,  which  is  not  so 
c<nnnH»n  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

L*ynttrum  sinetue. — A  deciduous  and  apparently  hardy  species  of  Privet,  with  slender  downy 
IraDch^-s,  oval-obtuse  leaves,  and  panicles  of  small  white  flowers,  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
x\if  cfimmon  kind.     China. 

hl'lia  tHffomocanli*. — A  handsome  decumbent  half  hardy  or  greenhouse  perennial,  having 
l<-.<'}niate  snbpinnatifid  leaves  and  large  axillary  fltiwers,  blue  with  a  white  centre,  resembling 
tL«'«i<«  of  L.  ramosa.  but  paler.  It  is  a  free-flowering  plant,  and  will  probably  be  useful  for 
It  dding  out.     Moreton  Bar. 

Lifnotia  degaftti»tima. — An  extremely  elegant  evergreen  greenhouse  shmb,  with  Fem-like 
f 'liage.    New  Caledonia. 

Luginis  I/artiret/ii,  var.  fitiestinw. — A  very  distinct  variety  of  this  oraamental  annual ;  the 
/V>wi*rs  of  a  delicate  pale  blue,  pink  at  the  edgjes.    A  garden  variety.  • 

yUana  paradoxa^  var.  violaeea. — A  variety  with  larger  flowers,  of  a  distinct  rosy  violet  color. 
A  {rarden  variety. 

(fUa  ilidfoHa. — A  hardy  evergreen  shmb,  with  large  handsome  foliage ;  flowers  pure  white, 
,  twice  the  size  of  Olea  fragrans.  and  as  finely  scented.    Japan. 

J'cntMemon  Jaffrayanm. — A  fine  haixly  or  half  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  allied  to  P.  specie- 
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SUB.  The  leaYes  are  i^laucouB,  entire,  the  lower  onea  spatulnte ;  the  floweri  in  1oii|i:  termmil 
panicles,  larf^e  bright  blue,  stained  with  deep  red  at  the  base  of  the  tubes.  It  is  a  charming 
piaDt.    Calilbrnia. 

Pinus  Bonmpartta. — A  distinct  species  of  the  Weymouth  section :  the  leaves  in  fiTes.  slender, 
2*4  inches  long ;  the  cones  a  foot  long.  P.  Durangensis  scorns  to  be  a  smaller  state  of  the  same 
plant.     Mexico. 

Finns  Dcm  Pedro. — A.  splendid  tree,  35-45  yards  high,  with  lon^  flexible  branches :  the  leaT<« 
fine,  five  in  a  sheath,  six  inches  lon^;,  ^lancons ;  conei  very  lar^e,  14  inches  long,  5  tncbes  in 
diameter.  A  Fine  of  the  Weymouth  section.  Mexico.  8-9000  feet  elevation.  JIf.  Rotzl. 
Several  other  new  Pines  have  been  introduced  from  the  same  source,  but  there  are  stroDi 
doubts  of  their  distinctness.  ^    , 

Phlox  decussata^  var.  Triomphe  de  Twickd,— An  extremely  beautiful  Belgian  variety  of  the 
hardy  herbaceous  section  of  the  family,  remarkable  for  having  its  abundant  flowers  of  a  liiiht 
rose  purple,  with  a  broad  distinct  margin  of  white  down  each  side  of  the  segments  of  the  limb 

Poltfffonatum  punct^tum. — A  hardy  herbaceous  tuberous  perennial,  related  to  Convallaria,  with 
ovate  lanceolate  leaves,  and  two-flowered  axillary  peduncles,  the  flowers  being  small,  en*et, 
whitish,  tipped  with  green.     Bhotan. 

Polifgorurtum  roeeum. — A  pretty  hardy  herbaceous  tuberous  perennial.  It  has  oblonp-  lanoeo- 
late  leaves,  frequently  growing  in  threei,  and  from  their  axils  the  pretty  pale  rose  bell-shapt^ 
flowers  spreading  or  ot>en  decurved  appear,  frequently  in  pairs.    Siberia. 

Prostinthera  cuneata. — A  dwarf  greenhouse  shrub,  with  small  obtuse  leaves  and  lavender- 
colored  flowers  prettily  spotted  with  bine.     Australia. 

Rfiododtndron  argenteitm  — A  fine  hardy  or  half- hardy  shrub,  with  large  oblong-obovatp  leavt^t 
silvery  beneath,  and  dense  heads  of  flowers,  pale  rose  color  in  the  bud,  changing  to  cream  colnr 
and  white.     Sikhim  Himalaya. 

Rhododendron  Bof/Aii.— A  desirable  neat-growing  shrub,  with  ovate-lanceolate  leave*,  more 
or  leas  hairy,  and  heads  of  moderate  size,  primrose  colored  flowers.     Bhotan. 

RItododendron  Byhiamim. — A  charming  hardy  evergreen  shrub,  producing  large  beads  of 
brilliant  flowers,  iu  which  the  centre  is  white  and  the  border  lively  rose  color.  A  Belgian 
variety. 

Rhododendron  eilrfphyflum . -^A  fine  compact  growing  evergreen  greenhouse  shrub,  the  flowers 
large,  white,  fragrant.     Bhotan. 

Rhododendron  NuitaUL — The  most  magnificent  of  the  Indian  Rhododendrons,  as  far  as  yet 
known.  It  forms  an  evergreen  shrub  with  largo  broad  veiny  leaves,  stems  terminating  lit  a 
colossal  corymb  of  large  white  blossoms,  which  are  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  nearly  as 
much  In  length,  stained  at  the  base  of  the  ctip  with  pale  orange,  ver}-  fragrant.     Bhfitan. 

Rhodolna  Championi  has  been  bloomed  for  the  first  time  in  England,  during  the  spring  of 
1 858,  by  Mr.  Fleming,  of  Trentham.  The  flowers,  however,  were  not  so  handsome  as  was 
expected. 

Salvia  tricolor. — A  pretty  slender  subshrubby  greenhouse  plant,  with  small  ovate  loareii  and 
long  spikes  of  white  flowers,  having  the  upper  lip  faintly  tipped  with  light  purple  and  the  lower 
half  or  apex  of  the  lower  lip  bright  rose  color.    Mexico. 

Saxifniga  purpurescens. — A  beautiful  hardy  perennial,  with  large  broad,  ronnded  obovate 
leaves,  and  scapes  six  or  eight  inches  high,  supp(»rting  a  dense  branched  subcorymbose  panicle 
of  dnwping  flowers  of  a  deep  red  purple.    Sikkim  Himalaya. 

Senecio  Mikanite. — A  fast-growing  greenhouse  climber,  with  light  green  smooth  fleshy  ivy -like 
leaves,  and  axillary  corymbs  of  yellow  sweet-scented  flowers,  seldom  produced.  It  is  a  veiy 
useful  summer  plant  for  various  purposes  in  the  flower  garden.    AIro  known  as  Delalrea  odornta. 

Solanum  capaicagtrum. — A  pretty  greenhouse  dwarf  sub-slirob  with  small  oblong  lancet vbte 
leaves  and  small  flowers,  succeeded  by  globular  vermilliou  colored  berries,  which  are  extremely 
ornamental.     Brazil. 

Statice  B^Midwellti. — A  neat  half  hardy  biennial,  with  spreading  sinuated  leaves  and  branch iej^ 
flower  stems  bearing  yellow  flowers.     Algiers. 

ThunUrffia  NataUitsis. — A  fine  greenhouse  evergreen  subshmb,  with  oppoeite  ovate  acut<» 
spssilo  largish  leaves,  and  stalked  axillary  horizoutally-placed  flowers,  which  are  large  and 
showy,  with  the  curved  tube  yellow  and  the  spreading  limb  of  a  pale  blue.    Natal. 

Torreya  prandin. — A  noble  evergreen  tree,  perfectly  hardy.  It  has  some  resemblance  to 
Cephalotaxus.    Mountains  of  Northern  China. 

Trifoma  uvaria. — A  stately  and  brilliant  herbaceous  plant. 

Tropaolam  majuSf  var.  nanum. — A  remarkabl.^  dwarf  and  compact  variety,  not  running,  and 
bearing  a  profusion  of  bright  scarlet  flowers.  It  will  form  a  very  handsome  sammer  pluit  fur 
beds  or  pots  or  vases.    A  garden  variety. 

Veronica  decwfsata,  var.  azurea.—A  hybrid  raised  between  decussata  and  specioaa,  much 
?  resembling  the  former,  but  the  color  of  the  flowers  different.     A  garden  variety. 
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Od^  pare,  One  intertion,                              •  tlO  00  i   For  iBtertionof  Cardof4  line  One  month,  •     $100 

nree     do. 24  00                   "             "             ««       Six     da      •  •   5  00 

••         Bix        do 46  00                    •«            ••            "       Twelve  do.  -      0  00 

'*         Twelve  do. 80  00  I  laaertioa  on  colored  covsr,  $1&  per  page. 

AdTeriiseiaents  should  reach  the  Publisher  by  the  20th  of  the  month  preceding  intended  pab- 
liCftUoa.  As  he  is  not  always  able  to  meet  the  demands  for  advertising  columns,  the  com- 
monioatioiiB  reoelTed  first  have  the  preference.    BoUmiccH  noma  must  be  very  legibly  vmtten. 

As  the  space  to  be  occupied  bj  atdvertisements  can  be  regulated  to  some  extent  by  the 
wishes  of  Advertisers,  it  is  welt  to  indicate  on  the  manuscript  about  the  space  wished  for,  and 
the  number  of  insertions. 

Addxees  C.  M .  SAZTOH,  Publisher,  25  Park  Row,  N.  T. 

FLOWER  SEEDS  BT  MAIL. 

I  TWENTY-FIVE    VARIETIES 

I  enoieE  mmn  flower  seeds, 

i  WITH  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THEIR  CULTURE. 

(iOLDBT 

1ABIE8  BI.  TBORBURN  &  CO.j 

Price,  $1 00.  y^  JOHN  STBEET,  NEW  TORE. 


6  varietiee  for  Boek  Work,        0  t5 

12  "  Aquatics,  « 00 

12  V  J  Ornamental  OraMes,  •  -    0  75 

6  *'  Branching  Larkspur,  •       0  60 

8  "  Hyacinth        do.  -    0  76 

12  «*  Finest  German  Ztanlaa,  >    '  •       •       1  00 

22  **  French  Trufiknt  Asters,  •    6  00 


10  VanelM»€MBeH«iilt.AaBnali,      ^       •   tO  60 

60  ^«  "     Biennials  and  Perenniais,     2  00 

100  **  do.          do.           do.                      4  00 

i.t)  ••  N««r  and  R«^  Annnalt,  >       •  -   2  00 

»  ^  Choke  HafdyBienniaf  tad  Fnrenniahf,!  00 

90  *•  »     qrwhoMoBoBdi ,    '      •2  60* 

40  "  do.         do.          do.     •       -       &00 

20  **  American  Seeds  for  European  Culture,  ,2  00 

AKortmento  of  Boautiful  German  Aster  Quillod,  Perfection,  &o.,  from  75  cents,  $1  00,  $1  50 

toS80Q. 

.UBortmentff  of  Beautiful  Oerirao  Ten  Weeli  Grant  and  Intermediate  Stocks,  from  75  cents 

to  $3  00. 

A«iortiiientfl  containing  50  varieties,  splendid  Carnation  and  Ficotee,  $5  00. 

An  the  tlbove  flree  I7  matt  on  reoetpt  of  i  raurttance  in  Banlc  Bill,  on  a&r  Solvant  Bank  in 
the  (JxikKi. 

J.  H.  THOEBUBN'  &  Co., 

lAKh.  lA  JokaSli«ct,Ifewr«rli. 

jPlease  observe  our  other  Advertuements  in  this  Nttmber. 


. , »^ 

CHOICE  STRAWBERRIES. 


JoUH  Saul  roBpectfulhrinTitaB  the  mttentioa  of  ttrftwberry  gxvwen  to  his  eztenriva  oollection 
of  well-tested  ttandmrJ  loris,  together  with  mtny  new  and  rare  rarietiea  of  the  highest 
excellence.— Marilandica,  Charles'  Favorite,  Harlem  Orange,  Britii^  Qaeen,Ck)mte  de  Flandre, 
Trollop's  Victoria,  Nicholson's  Saperb,  Cathil-s  Black  Prtoce.  Duo  de  Brabant,  Pennsylvania, 
Honneur  de  la  Belgique,  La  Reine,  River's  Seedling  EHea,  Sterling  Castle  Pioe,  and  Swainstooo 
Seedling,  at  50  cents  per  dosen,  $2  per  100. 

Yicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thtiry ;  Omar  Pacha ;  Triompbe  de  Gand ;  Dundee ;  and  Wileon's 
Albany,  60  cents  per  doien,  $1.60  per  100.  Climas ;  Crimson  Cone ;  Columbus;  Genesee ; 
JenneWs  Seedling ;  Large  Early  Scarlet ;  Monroe  Scarlet ;  Moyameosing ;  Longworth's  Pro- 
lific ;  McAvoy's  Superior ;  McAvoy's  Ko.  1  Prolific  Orange,  and  Schneikes  Pistillate  $1  per 
100,  $7.60  per  1,000. 

Hovey*8  Seedling  f  1  per  100,  $5  per  1,000. 

Sir  Adair;  Kitley's  Carolina  Superba ;  Sir  Harry;  Iloyden's  Mammoth ;  Hooker,  and  Pea- 
body's  Seedling  75  cents  per  dozen. 

Miarqnise  de  la  Tour  Manbourg ;  Exoellente  ;  Jneunda ;  and  Magnum  Bonum  $1.60  per 
doaen. 

Madame  Vilmorin ;  Amazon ;  Improved  Black  Prince ;  Ezhibiticm  and  Rival  Queen  f3 
per  dozen,  with  many  other  varieties. 
*  Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL, 

Ttb.  h  Hmb.  ITaabfaiiitMi  Citr,  ■>.  C. 

100,000 

Wilson's  Albany   Strawberry 

FOR    SALE. 

Hie  Subscriber,  to  supply  the  increasing  demand  made  upon  bim  for  this  unrivalled  stmw- 
berry,  added  two  acres  to  his  large  plantation,  and  is  now  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  carefully 
and  promptly.  Price  for  strong  plftnts  $2.00  per  100,  $7.80  per  500,  and  $10.00  per  1000. 
Also  a  large  assonnent  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  IVees,  Grape  Vines,  Rhubarb, 
Asparagus,  Ac.,  ftc. 

20,000  one-year  very  strong  imported  Pear  Stocks,  $12.00  per  1,000.    Qttalogoes  free. 

AddresA 

JOHH  SLOAN, 


HOWARD  DANIELS, 

Architect  and  Landscape  Oardener, 


937  BROADWAY,   IfBW  YORK. 


Tritoma,  or  Xniphofla  Uvaraa,  Canna  Wareerricsii,  Mahonia 
Japonica,  and  many  other  new  and  valuable  hardy  and  bedding  pianU^  of 
which  a  descriptive  list  is  now  ready. 

THOltAS  MEEHAN, 

NnmerratMit  OenBaiiMWB,  Philadelphia. 


THE  StRAGUSE  NURSERIES. 

OFFEB  FOB  SAIiB  FOR  THE  SPBIKG  OF  1869, 

OF  FRUH  TBEES, 

Apples.— 8  years  old ;  a  very  generarassortnMiit 

4  years  old :  a  limited  aasortment  oflarly  and  late  Tarietiee. 

2  year  old  Dwarfr,  very  fine. 
Fears. —  1  and  2  years  old  ;  Dwarf  and  Standard,  so  eztensirer  in  yariety  as  to  enable  us  to 

fill  almost  any  order. 
Cheny.— 1  and  2  years  old ;  Dwarf  ancf  Standard,  beautiful  Trees. 
Feaob,  Apricat,  Pltixn  and  Neotarlna— Best  varieties. 
Gonants. — White  and  ^ed  Dutch,  Victoria,  and  twelve  newer  varieties. 
Gooseberries.— Houghton's  Seedling,  a  good  stock,  and  some  of  the  best  English  sorts. 
Blackberries.— Lawton,  or*New  ^helle,  and  Dorchester.  • 

Raspberries  and  Strawberries.— Assortment  especially  large  and  desirable,  of  all  the 

best  old  and  new  kinds. . 
Grapes. — ^An  immense  stock  of  Isabella,  Catawba  and  Clinton,  1  and  2  years  old,  exoeedfaig- 

ly  strong  and  well  rooted ;  also,  very  fine  plants  of  the  Cbneord,  Delaware,  Hartford 

ProUfie^  Xofthem  Mu$cadi$u,  and  Union  VUla^ ;  besides  a  superior  collection  of 

Foreign  CfrtipeM,  in  pots. 
Bvergreens, — European  Silver  Blr ;  American  and  Norway  Spruce ;  American  Arbor  Vitas ; 

Balsam ;  Hemlock ;  Austrian ;  Coralcan  and  Scotch  Pines. 
Deoiduona. — American  and  European  Mountain  Ash ;  Weeping  Ash ;  American  Xlms ;  Weep- 
ing Kims;    English   Weeping  Elms,  (very  graceful ;)  Horse  Chestnats;  Catalpas; 
European  Larch ;  Silver  and  Sugar  Maples ;  Lindens :  Tulip  Trees,  Nursery  grown 
and  very  fine  ;  Walnut ;  and  Weeping  Willow. 
Shrubs.— Altheas ;  Fringe  Trees,  Purple  and  White ;  Double  Flowering  Almond,  Cherry  and 

Peach ;  Honeysuckles ;  Lilacs ;  Snowballs ;  Sweet  Briar ;  Spireas ;  Doable  Flower- 
ing Thorn,  White  and  Rose  colored,  i&c.  I 
Roses.— One  of  the  best  and  largest  collections  in  America ;  best  plants  of  the  Augusta  at  $1. 
Dabliasi  Fcsonies,  Border  Flants,  Bulbous  Roots,  Ac,  in  great  variety.  ^ 

OF  mSGELLANEOUS  ARTICLES, 

Rhubarb.— ^Dahoon's,  Giant,  Victoria  and  Limueus. 

Asparagus. — Very  strong  I  year  old  roots. 

Hedge  Plants.— Osage  Orange;  Honey  Locust,7rivit,  land  2  years;  Bed  and  White  Cedar. 

FOR  NUBSEBTMEN. 

600,000  Apple  Grafts,  worked  on  strong  roots,  $6  I    80,000  Mazzard,  Cherry  stock,  very  fine,  $4 
50,000  Manetti  Rose  stocks,  very  fine,  at   -    15  |  200,000  Apple-Seedlings,  1  year,  do.        4 

fOTNurserymen  will  find  these  very  superior.  ,       ^ 

Our  articles  generally  are  of  the  finest  growth,  and  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  rates.    For' 
particular  information  see 

Our  Several  Catalogues,  viz. : 

No.  1.  A  Deapriptive  Catalogue  of  all  our  poductions. 

No.  3.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fmita. 

No.  3.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  ftc. 

No.  4.  A  Detoriptive  Catalogae  of  Dahlias,  Green  House,  and  Bedding  Plants,  ^ 

No.  6.  A  Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealers. 

Forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  stamp  for  eAch. 

SyracnM,  1S69. 


r^u^^u.^  Thorp,  Smith  &  Hanchett 
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SPLENDID  VERBEt^AS   FOR  1859 


I,. 


DnTKB  8now,  Vorbeoa  grower,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  would  respectfully  golicit  the  attention  of 
all  loyers  of  thU  populaf  flower,  to  his  unrivalled  collection  of  some  300  named  varieties,  in- 
dudiug  all  the  recent  ones  of  note,  together  with  entire  new  onea  now  offered  for  the  first 
time. 

The  Subscriher  strictly  adheres  to  the  exclusive  culture  of  the  Verbena,  and  is  the  only 
special  grower  in  the  world.  His  entire  time  and  attention,  is  deroted  exdosively  to  this 
particular  branch  of  Floricultare.  For  the  convenience  of  tbfise  not  familiar  with  the  dif* 
ferent  varieties,  he  makes  a  practice  each  season  of  selecting  the  choicest  from  his  fird  dass. 
indmding  new  ouet,  and  arfanging  them  in  packages  as  foHows : 

Package  Ho.  1,    12  disttnct  varietiet, $125 

PackageHo.2,   30    ''         '' 3  00 

Paokageno.3,    60    *'         "       ......        600 

These  packages  cannot  fail  to  please  the  most  fastidious,  as  the  selections  are  made  with  re- 
gard to  variety  of  color,  so  that  they  shall  produce  a  pleasing  effect  when  in  flower. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  packing  plants  for  clubs.  In  Eome  cases  as  many  as  twelve 
perMons  clubbed  togetlifr  the  past  season,  and  bad  their  plants  forwarded  in  the  aane  box, 
which  saved  them  at  least,  two-thirds  the  expense  of  freight  charges.  The  packages  are  put 
np  in  such  manner  as  to  be  distributed  without  difficulty.  Plants  can  also  be  forwarded 
by  mail  with  perfect  safety,  and  if  ordered  sent  previous  to  April  I5th,  the  subscriber  will 
gruarantee  to  deliver  them  in  sound  healthy  condition,  at  any  PosUOfflce,  within  three  day»' 
journey  of  Chicopee,  at  the  following  rates : 

PaekEge  Ho.  1,  forwarded  by  Kail,  Poit-paid,  for       -      -      81  50 
Package  Ho.  2,         "  u  .f  ...     3  50 

Package  Ho.  3.         "  «  ..  .      .        g  qO 

The  plants  thus  forwarded  are  strong  and  well  rooted,  each  correctly  labelled,  and  pat  op  in 
paper  boxes  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  harm  a  leaf.  Upwards  of  10,000  were  forwarded  by 
mail  the  past  season.  If  ordered  early  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  they  will  make  splendid  plants 
for  bedding  out  in  May.  Descriptive  Catalogues  forwarded  on  application.  All  orders  encloe- 
ing  Cash  shall  be  promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to. 
Address  

SEXTEB  SNOW,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

-« — — 1- 

4 


r 


I    Isabella  and  Catawba  Grape  Vines, 

'  OF  PBOPBB  AOB  FOB  FOBIHING  TINEYABBS, 

CalUr&ted  from,  and  containing  all  the  go^  qaalities  which  the  most  improved  cuUiva- 

tioB  for  over  eighteen  years  has  conferred  on  the  Croton  Point  Vineyards— are  offered  to  the 

pubKc.    Those  who  may  purchase,  will  receive  such  instructions  for  four  years  as  will  enable 

I     them  to  cultivate  the  Grape  with  entire  success,  provided  their  locality  is  not  too  far  North. 

Aii  communications  addressed  to  R.  T.  UNDERHILL,  M.  D.,  New  Yorlc,  or  Croton  Point, 
Wegtcbester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  will  receive  attention. 

fisving  ripened  his  whole  crop  of  Isabella  and  Catawba  Grapes  in  1857,  the  coolest  season 
and  most  dlfficnlt  to  ripen  in  twenty  years,  he  is  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  a  good  crop  of 
fruit  can  be  obtained  every  year,  by  improved  cuUwaUon^  pruning,  Sfc.,  in  most  of  the  Nori^iern, 
ud  all  of  the  Middle,  Western,  and  Southern  States. 

N.  B.  To  thoee  who  take  sufficient  to  plant  six  acres  as  he  directs,  he  will,  when  they  com- 
mence  bearing,  famish  U^  owner  with  one  of  his  Vine-dressers,  whbm  he  has  instructed  in 
^  his  mode  of  cultivation,  Ad  he  will  do  all  the  labor  of  the  Vineyard,  and  insure  the  most 
perfect  success.    The  only  charge,  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  labor. 

Also,  APPLE-QUINCE  TBEE8,  (which  are  sometimcscalled  the  Orange  Quince,)  for  sale  as 
above. 

Also,  for  sale  at  his  Wine  and  Oragpe  Dqtdt,  No.  298  Broadway,  New  York,  by  the  case,  in 
bottles, 

Pure  Isabella  and  Catawba  Wine* 

made  bjr  competent  persons,  under  his  own  inspection,  at  Croton  Point,  from  periectlv  ripe 
grapes,  suitable  for  medicinal,  sacramental,  and  all  other  purposes  where  a  pure  wine  is 
desirable. 

E.  T.  UNDEBHILL,  M.  D. 

Mireh  k  April. 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  and  Baspberry  Plants. 


The  sahecriben  offer  for  sale  limited  qnantities  of  the  following  plants,  vhs.: 
WILSONB  AJLBAZnr  STRAWBERRY,  $2  per  100,  $7  per  500,  $10  per  1000  plants. 
MOYAMENSING,  (very  late,  large,  sweet,)  $1  per  100. 
McAVOT*S  SUPERIOR,  $1  per  100. 

PEABqDT*S  NEW  HAX7TB07,  50  cdnts  per  dozen,  iS  for  50,  $5  per  100. 
NEW  ROCHELLE  BIiACKBERRT,  |2  per  dozen,  $6  for  50,  $10  per  100. 
THE  AT.T.TfW  RABPBBRR7,  $1  per  dozen,  $€  per  100,  $50  per  1000. 

We  invite  attention  to  this  new  Raspberry  by  persons  living  in  situations  where  the  Hudson . 
River  AMthwerp  does  not  flourish,  and  by  all  who  wish  a  variety  of  superior  flavor,  and 
which  requires  no  stalking  in  snnmer,  nor  covering  in  winter. 

These  plaote  have  all  been  obtained  from  their  original  sources,  and  are  warranted  geauine 
ud  unmixed. 

Orders  enclosing  the  money  will  be  promptly  forwarded  as  soon  as  the  season  permita 
removal.  

o  ^v    ;  ^  V  ^  K,  i.,o        H.  &  J.  CAEPENTER. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  T.,  llarch  1, 1859. 

I  March  k  April. 


NEW  HOT  WATER  FURNACE 


»<    m  9  m    »% 


LEEDS'  PATENT,  FOR 
WARMING   AND   VENTILATING 

rVBUO  >>X  OREElff 


BUILDINGS, 

DWELLIK, 

Stores,  Hotels 

AND 

FACTORIES. 


^  HOUSES 


I 


Forcing  Pits, 

ETC..  ETC. 


After  a  thorough  test  of  onr  Hot  Water  Furnace,  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  the  past 
three  winters,  we  confidently  offer  it  to  the  public  as  poflsessiag  the  following  advantages 
(among  many)  bver  Hot  Air  Furnaces,  long  circuitous  coils  of  Steam  Pipes,  or  Radiators : 

Fird—Thia  Hot  Water  Fubnaci  warms  a  large  Tolume  of  Fresh  Air  from  the  outside,  by 
passing  it  ever  a  radiating  surface,  and  through  Hexagonal  Pipes,  entirely  surronnded  by  hut 
tfoter,  not  exceeding  a  temperature  of  212  degrees ;  thus  introducing  into  the  aparlmen^,  an 
atmosphere,  with  all  Its  moMftnv  and  vitaUty^  tofi,  agreeable f  and  invigorating. 

Second-^li  affords  the  only  means  of  correct  and  complete  ventilation,  which  consists  in  dis- 
placing the  vitiated  or  fool  air,  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  air,  warmed 
to  a  proper  temperature,  and  passing  through  each  apartment  at  short  interval^. 

Third — IIP  furnishes  an  atmoephpre  entirely  free  from  duet  and  noxiom  gata^  and  has  operated  as 
a  preventive  and  cure  to  diseases  of  the  throat,  lungs  and  chests,  as  we  have  abundant  testi- 
mony to  show. 

Fourth— li  is  eoonmnieal  and  ^cient,  consuming  less  fuel  to  beat  properly  the  same  number 
of  cubic  feet  of  air,  in  a  given  time.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  compact  form  of  the  cbestf 
causing  a  shorl  and  rapid  drcidaHon  of  the  water  which  brings  it  often  in  contact  with  the  fire 
sucfaee,  and  presenting  to  the  air,  by  the  hexagonal  form  of  the  tubes,  with  their  divisions^ 
so  large  an  amount  of  radiating  surface. 

Fifth — It  is  dwrahUf  has  few  voter  joints^  DOis  not  ueak,  needs  norqxrirt^  is  eaiiy  managed,  re' 
quiring  fuel  bat  twice  hi  twenty  fobr  hours,  does  not  shrink  nor  injure  the  furniture  and  jhe  wood- 
work  of  the  building,  and  can  nitir  set  them  on  fire/ 

Sixth — ^It  is  the  only  apparatus  yet  introduced,  by  which  Qmeervatorieef  Oreen  Houus^  Farting 
Pitt,  &c.,  can  be  Itept  with  little  care,  at  an  even  temperature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  admit  of 
ventilation,  which  will  furnish  an  atmosphere  tapure  and  fresh  inside  as  outside:  so  that  Drvitst 
Plants f  &c.,  may  be  grown  as  high  colored  toid  weU  flavored  as  in  the  open  air. 

Seventh— ThU  Hot  Watkb  Fubnaob  has  been  in  suecessful  operation,  and  gives  perfect  and  entire 
sattsfaeUon.  We  refer  to  the  many  testimonials  received,  and  solicit  an  examination  of  our  ap- 
paratus. Full  estimates  and  plans  given,  and  all  work  executed /nx>iiip</y,  and  pei-sonal  atten- 
tion given  to  the  same,  by  the  proprietor 

GEORGE  If.  CANNON, 

Dm.  1868, 12mos.  406  BrMidw«7»  IVevr  ITatIk. 


MORRIS    NURSERIES 
WEST  ghesteb:,  fa« 

«*      We  offer  the  following  articles  at  greatly  reduced  prices  : 


MOO  AXBBIGAV  ASBOS  YIT JS» 

2000  OLVa,  XAPIE8, 
10.000  do. 

7^000  do.  n  yow  old, 

80.000  CEUn  AfiPABAOUS,  2  yoort  old. 

FREIGHT  PALD   TO   PHILADpJLPHTA. 

FeMiffQii,nd  April  J.  iL.  MfJtRIilJVGTOjr  Sr 


4to6ftot, 

S85  por  100. 

13to]8ftot 

80   ••     " 

8  t9  10  foot, 

15   "     "    $180  per  1000 

ISinehae. 

5   "       «« 

A      1*             « 

€0. 


100,000   PLUM    TREES, 

AT  LOW  PBICES. 

MESSBS.  G.  BEAGLES  &  SOIT, 

•      SOLICrr  iHB  ATTENTION  OF 

Nnrserymen,  Planters  &  Dealers  in  l^ees, 

To  their  immense  stock  of  PLUH  TREES ;  by  far  the  largest  ever    - 
offered  in  the  United  States. 

They  are  prepared  to  furnish  Plum  Trees,  budded  on  Plum  Stocks,  at  the 
extremely  low  prices  annexed  : — 

PLna-M,00a  4  lo  6  fMt  in  heigbl,  on«  year  old, 03.60  t'^.OO  226.00 

do.      10,0f0aio4    do.       d».       '  do.          - 8.00  SaOO  180.00 

do.      00,000  4  to  0     do.       dOL      two  yMirt  old,            -          •          >        .  .           •  4.60  80.00  2M  00 

do.      10/nO  0  U»  8    do.       do.      four  yean  old, 6.00  46.00  400.00 

Terms,  invariably  cash,  or  satisfactory  note  or  draft,  payable  at  some  bank 
in  Albany  or  New  York.  > 

J^ddress,  O.  KEAGKES  6l  SOXV, 

XTxxioxx  3Kr-u.3raie3rieai| 

Feb.,  Mareb  h  April.  SCHEHVECTADY,  ]V.  Y. 

FISBKII^JL   I^AltmNO  IWIMlliMSSy 

JDniehcM  ConBty,  If.  T. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c. 

Tbc  SulMcriber  U  desirous  of  oaUing  Attontion  to  his  large  stock  of  Treos  the  coming  Spring, 
con«i»Utig  of  APFUB,  PEACH,  PEAR.  OHKBBY,  APRICOT,  NECTARIKS  and  PLUM ;  also, 
lUSPBmRY,  CURRANT  and  BLACKBERRt  BUSHES,  GRAPE  VINES.  ROSES,  FLOWER- 
I>'G  SHRUBS,  &c.,  Ac. 

The  stock  of  Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees,  eonsists  of 

50.000  EVERGREENS,  of  all  sizes.         |         40,000  DECIDUOUS,  of  all  sizes. 

The  stook  of  Apilooi  both  on  Peaoh  and  Plum,  also,  Cherry  Trees^  is  large,  and  the  Trees 
unoeually  fine. 

Anythiog  above  ^ouoMrated  will  be  sold  at  a  moderate  price,  . 
Catalogues  sent  to  all  applicants. 


riahklU  Luiding;  Fob.  10th,  1859. 

lUrch* 


DANIEL  BRINGEERHOFF 


TO  ALL   LOVERS   OF  GOOD   STOCK, 

f  The  AMERICAN  STOCK  JOURNAL 

Is  a  large  octavo  monthly  of  82  pages,  illostrated  with  Cats  In  the  best  style  of  art,  and  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  improvement  of  our  Domestic  Animals.  Single  copies,  one  year, 
$1  00,  with  liberal  reduction  to  clubs.    Speoiman  Copies  gratis.     Send  and  get  one. 


Address 


American  Stock  Journal, 


March.  • 


PTf.  140  FaltOB  StMety  New  X«rk« 


In  addition  to  a  large  stock  of  Standard  varieties  of 

Frnit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants, 

The '  Subs<9riher  offers  for  Sale  a  large  list  of  rufo  and  tuperi^  kindR  of  GRAPES,  GURBANTS, 
BOS188,  STRAWBERRIES,  AZALEAS,  PELARGONIUMS,  VERBENAS,  DAHLIAS,  HOLLY- 
HOCKS, Ac,  many  of  which  quite  supersede  the  old  varieties. 
A  descriptive  priced  list  will  be  sent  to  apt^lioaDts. 
Address 


March  k  April. 


W.  G.  STRONG, 

IV^BBBlam  mil,  Brlsht«By  illaM. 


10,000  Hartford  Prolific  Grape  Vines. 

m  •  » 

Having  purchased  of  the  parties  with  whom  this  Grape  originated  their  stock,  together 
with  extensive  propagation  at  my  Nurseries^  I  atn  enabled  to  furnish  the  largest  stock  of  this 
Grape  to  be  found  in  th«  Country.  Those  wishing  ^e  genuine  may  depend  on  it  by  ordering 
it  from  this  establishment.  It  has  proved,  with  five  years  experience,  an  excellent  Grape,  the 
earliest  and  most  hardy  one  cultivated,  a  line  Wine  Grape,  free  from  mildew.  Every  one 
possessing  a  rod  of  ground  should  have  at  least  one. 

Price, — strong,  well-rooted,  layered  plants, — $8  per  dozen ;  $60  per  hundred. 

Also,  a  laig*  stoek  of  BBBEOCA,  BBLAWARB,  DIANA,  CONCORD,  ISABELLA,  CATAW- 
BA,  ftc.,  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

B.  Chauncey  Brewer, 

MarcJi.  Mmmt^dnk  NavMriM^  Spriairllcid,  JHbm. 

New  Catalogues  and  New  Plants. 


Boost's  Catalogue  of  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  and  Hardy  Hediaoeous 
Plauts  for  1859,  just  published,  and  inailed  tq  all  applicants  who  enclose 
a  postage  stamp. 

ByisTS  Catalogue  of  Bare  Evergreens,  Ornaoienta!  Trees  Und Shrubs 
for  1859,  just  published,  and  mailed  to  all  applicants  who  enclose  a  post- 
age stamp. 

Buist'b  Bulletin  of  New  Flower  Seeds  for  1859,  Just  published,  and 
muled  to  all  applicants  who  enclose  a  stamp  to 

ROBEUT   BUI  ST, 

Ifurseryman  dnd  Seed  Grtncer, 
ranlioMe,  Nm.  993  aad  994  REsrliet  St.,  Pblla4elpkl«, 


8 


OT  WATER  APPARATUS,        1 

IMinO  C0NSESVAT0BXB8,  GRAPERIES,  FORCINa  PITS,  j[ 

Etc.,  ETC.  »   •       •         ■  2 1 


B  Fire-box.    DFiroKbor.    F  Flow-pipe.    OGnte.    B.  Betnrn-plpe.    B  Bmoke  poaaages.    W  Wat«r. 

BROWN'S  WATER  FURNACE  COMPANY  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  those  inter- 
ested, to  their  improved  apparatus  for  warming  Qreenhousea,  &c. 

The  above  cuts  prefient  sectional  views  of  ttielr  boiler ;  ita  enlarged  fire  surface,  and  in- 
creased capacity  of  fire-hox,  render  it  the  most  powerful,  efficient,  easiest  managed,  and  eco- 
nomical boiler  in  use. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  appended  list  otvjme  of  those  who  have  the  apparatus  in  use. 


James  W.  Elwell.  57  South  St.,  New  York: 

H.  A.  J0HK8ON,  30  Exchange  Place,      •* 

Charls  Kkbbulnd,  49  William  St.,     " 

Edmund  Coffin,  Irvington,  N.  Y.   * 

A.  H.  MiCKLK,  Flushing,  Long  Ishud. 

H.  D.  RioiB,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

I'rancis  Mokbis,  Throg's  Neck. 

Wm.  W.  Cbann.  Clinton  Ave.  Brooklyn. 

0.  M.  PoLUTx,  42  PaciOc  St,  Brooklyn. 

C.  W.  LiLiENTHAi^  Yonkers. 

WiLUAM  Brtcb,  Madison,  N.  J. 

WnuAM  Chorlton,  Staten  Island. 

P.  H  PwiRT,  Tarrytown, 

A.  Hbpp,  878  Broadway,New  York. 

Sa'l  M.  Neill,  West  Farms,  WestchesterCo. 

Wm.  Suaw,  Staten  Island. 

Ellwanoeh  k  Babbt,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

James  W.  Elwell,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

H.  A.  Johnson,  Staten  Island. 


,  F.  C.  LiGHTE,  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Ham.  WAiTB.  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

L.  S.  Pond,  TVirrytown,  N.  Y.    , 

Theo.  McNamee,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

F.  S.  LATkBOP,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Wabben  Delano,  Jr.,  Newburg,  N.  Y. 

J.  L.  Smaixwood,  Orange,  N.  J. 

J.  B.  Cornell,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Wm.  Gibbons,  Madison,  N.  J. 

James  Bbtoe,  Madison,  N.  J. 

A.  A.  Low,  Brooklyn. 

James  Kent,  Fishkfn. 

Cbables  M.  Wflpxnr,  Flshkill. 

L.  G.  MoBBis,  Tremont,  Westchester  Co. 

Samuel  F.  Tabeb,  RosIvd,  Long  Island. 

Newton  Case,  Hartford,  Conn. 
•J.  M.  achermerhorn.  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Chables  Kneeland^  Bay  Side,  L.  I. 
.  Wm.  Bell,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


All  orders  promptly  executed. 

r.Kl^J^  ^J^^^^^  ™^  ^  obtained  at  the  OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPANY,  No.  274 
CANiVL  SraBEp,ne|itW(fe,DWAY,  NEW  YORK.  . 

^  '"^  J.  S.  BROWN,  President. 


JOHH    SAUL, 
Nurseryman,  SeecJ  Grower  &  Importer, 


&9md  "Wmw^kmmam,  396  BrnwrnmOt  •treat  |  Nrnwrnnj  «■<  Scad  : 
•treat  BMid,  Waekia«taB  CitTt  !»•  €• 


<. 


The  assortment  of  Gatden,  Field,  Flower  and  Tree  Seeds  is  complete.— It  includes  all  the 
valuable  sorta  of  home  growth,  as  well  as  the  standard  varieties  and  novelties  from  England. 
France  and  Germany.  Being  an  experienced  Seed  grower,  he  can  confidently  reoommeud  all 
as  to  purity,  accuracy,  and  the  growth  of  1868.    Prices  as  law  as  any  hoose  in  the  trade. 

Flower  Seeds  comprising  everything  new,  as  Acroclinium  roseom,  Cosmidinm  Banidgesr 
num.  Delphineum  formosnm,  Dlanthns  Sinensis,  Oobea  scandens,  Gutierregla,  gymnosper- 
moides,  Kanlfussia  rosea,  Lupinns  menziesli,  Veronica  syrlaca  d».,  with  the  finer  aorhs  of  | 
Asters,  Balsams,  Coxcombs,  Calceolaria,  ClDeraria,  Carnation,  Immortelle,  Larkspan.  { 
Primula  sinensis.  Pansy,  Phlox  Drummondii,  Mauraodia,  Balpiglossiz,  Stocks,  Thnnberziai  , 
Ac.  Many  of  the  above  retaling  at  25  cents  per  paper,  will  be  included  in  the  following  j 
collections :  prepaid  by  mail,  (my  selection.)  I 

2o  papers  choice  new  and  rare  varieties  of  annual  and  perennial  nower  Seada,  sdected 
for  any  latitude  in  the  Union - $1  tO 

60  do.  do.  very  fine 2  M 

100  do.  do.  thefinest 4  OO 

Tree  Seeds,— Austrian  Pine,  $2.00  per  lb.  ;  Pinastex,  $1.00  per  lb. ;  Scotch  Pine,  1.50  per 
lb. ;  European  Silver  Fir,  $1.00  per  lb.  ;  ]!^orway  Sprooe  $1.50«per  lb. ;  Larch,  $1.00  per  lb.       ' 

Perennial  Phloxes,  raised  by  those  renowned  oultivators,  Messrs.  Lieval  and  Fontaine,     I 
$3.00  per  doz.  I 

Koses,— Lofd  Baglan,  Emperor  Napoleon,  Cardinal  Patrizzl,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  Gen-  | 
cral  Jacqueminot,  Dnchesse  d'Orleans,  Arthur  de  Syisal.  Madame  Domage,  Sir  John  Frank-  | 
lin,  PeoDia,  Madame  Vidot,  Monsieur  Rivers,  Madame  Knorr,  Triomphe  de  la  Expomiion  and  . 
other  best  Hybrid  Perpetnals,  budded  low  on  ManettH  Stock,  $4.6d  per  doa.  | 
F«b..*  Mweb. 
.       I 

STOCK  FOR  NURSERYMEN.  ' 


The  undersigned  oflfen  to  the  trade  and  persons  r^uiiing  young  stock,  an  immense  qnan>      I 
tity  of  small  Evergreens,  Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  Seedling  Ornamental  Trees  &c.    To  bis  former 
patrons  he  would  say,  the  stock  is  this  season  of  the  same  superior  quality  as  heretofore,  and 
at  greatly  reduced  prices.—  ^ 

500.000  Norway  Spruce,  3  to  7  inches.  .' 

50,00$  European  Silver  Fir,  i  to  6  incbee.  I 

50,000  Austrian  Pine,  8  to  5  inches. 
Cedrus  deodara,  Pinus  larlcio.  Thuja  pUcata,  Thii^a  chloense,  Taxod^upi  ^mpervireos,  and       | 
other  rare  Evergreens  in  quantity. 

70,000  one  and  two  year's  Silver  Maples.  ' 

10,000  Stiver  Maples  4  to  10  feet.  I 

50,000  American  Elms. 

500,000  Pear  Stock.  ' 

50,000^Manettii  Rose  Slodks. 
8d,00d  Dwarf  Pears. 

20,000  New  Rochelle,  Dorchester  and  Newman's  Thomless  Blackberries. 
20.000  Victoria,  White  Dutch,  White  Grape,  BUick  Naples  and  other  Currants. 
5,000  Rhubarb  Boots,  LinnsBus,  Prince   Albert,  Randal's  Early  Prolific,  Qrey  l^agle, 
Hawke's  Champaigne  ^c. 
Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  a  general  collection  of  all  sizes. 
Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  including  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  new  Hardy  Grapes. 
Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 

JOHN   9AUL, 

WaaliiB||t«it  City,  S 
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AMERICAN  GUANO; 

TO   FARMERS   AND   DEALERS    IN    GUANO 


•  Hiis  Gvmno  (torn  Jarrls  Xsland,  In  the  Fsdfic  Ocean,  containiDg  80  per  cent  of  Fhrosphates 
and  Solj^tee  of  lime,  and  the  iDOBt  valuable  fertilizer  known,  is  offered  for  sale  in  large  or 
small  qaaiititfe»  at  two  thirda  the  price  of  Peruvian.  For  fall  laformation  and  ^rtioulars 
tddreas 

G.,S.  MARSHALL/  . 

President  of  the  American  Quano  Oompany^ 

66  ITilliam  Street,  New  Y«rfc. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

The  sab«criber  would  call  the  attention  of  thoeedeBirous  of  planting  Fniit  and  Ornamental 
Tieeg  to  lus  large  stock.    He  has  for  sale  the  coming  spring  a  large  assortment  of 

Apple,  Peach,  Peaii  Cherry,  Nectarine,  Apricot  and  Ahnond 
Trees,  Blackberries,  Orape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Straw- 
berries, &c. 

The  rtook  of  Peach  Trees,  with  that  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  PearS)  Cherries  and  Apples,  is 
nnosiialljr  laige  and  fine. 

A  large  stock  of 

ETERGREES8  OF  EXTRA  SIZE,  AND  BECIBU0V8  OBSAISNTAL  TEEES 

on  hand;  also 
60,000  SILVER  MAPLE  SEEDLINGS,  AND  OTHER  NURSERY  STOCK. 
A  Descriptive  Catalogue,  with  Prices,  or  a  Trade  list  for  Naraerymen,  will  be  sent  on  ap- 
plication. Address, 

ISAAC  PULLEK, 

Mareh  and  April.  HIVhtctowB^  IKercer  €••,  !V.  jr. 

SOMETHING  NEW. 

B.  T«  Babbitt's  Best  Medicinal  Salaratus  is  Manufactured 
*from  Common  Salt. 

B.  T.  BABBITT'S  best  Saleratus  is  prepared  entirely  different  from  other  Saleratns.  AH 
the  deleterious  matter  extracted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  Bread,  Biscuit  and  all  kinds 
of  Cake^  withoat  containing  a  particle  of  Saleratus  when  the  Bread  or  Cake  is  baked;  thereby 
prodoeing  wholesome  results.  Every  particlQ  of  Saleratus  is  turned  to  gas  and  passes  through 
tbe  Bread  or  Biscuit  while  baking  ;  consequently  nothing  remains  but  common  salt,  water, 
and  flour.  Ton  will  readily  perceive,  by  the  taste  of  the  Saleratus,  that  it  is  entirely  different 
from  other  Saleratus.  When  you  purchase  one  l^per  you  should  take  the  old  paper  with 
joa.  and  be  very  particular  and  get  the  next  exactly  like  the  first  (name  and  picture,  twisted 
W  bread,  with  a  glass  of  effervoKlng  water  on  tbe  top.  as  you  see  in  the  bill.) 

Full  directiocw  for  making  BrelPwitb  Sour  Milk  and  Cream  Tartar,  and  all, kinds  of  Pastry; 
alH)  for  making  Soda  Water ;  also,  directions  for  making^  Seidlitz  Powders  will  accompany 
each  pacltage.  • 

B.  T.  BABBITT,    . 

Ho8.  68  ft  TP  Washington  St.»  New  York,  and  No.  38  India  St.,  Boston. 


PURE  C0NCENTRATED:P0TASH  in  6  lb.  CANS.— Six  pounds  of  this  Potash  are  eaual  to 
u*\\t  poands  of  common  Potash.  This  article  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  suitable  for 
ruatliog  in  the  smallest  quantities.  The  attention  of  druggists  especially  is  called  to  this 
Potash.    Cases  of  1  dos.,  2  doz.;  3  doz.,  and  6  doz.,  for.  sale  by 

B-  T.  BABBITT,     ^ 
Hos.  68  ft  70  Washington  SL,  New^Tork,  and  No.  38  India  St.i  Boston. 

Uarrh  12  times. 


)Urcl 
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Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Spring'  of  1869. 

A  FBOST  &  Co.,  Eochester,  N.  T., 

Proprietors  of  the  GENESEE  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 

Have  jQst  published  their  Wholesale  List,  No.  4,  for  the  Spring  of  1859. 

The  attention  of  Narserymeo  who  wish  to  obtain  Spring  Knrsery  Stock  for  planting  is 
specially  solicited  ;  also  of  those  who  desire  to  make  extensive  purchases  of  Trees  and  Plants 
for  immediate  ornament,  or  Fruits  for  Orchards  and  Gudens. 

This  Catalogue  is  sent  to  all  applicants  when  a  cent  postage  stamp  Is  enclosed. 

For  more  fall  and  complete  information,  the  proprietors  refer  to  the  following  additional 
Catalogues,  which  are  sentygraUs,  by  mail|  to  those  who  enclose  a  one  cent  postage  stamp  for 
each. 

Ka  1.    Dasoxiptiva  CSatalopia  of  Fmiti. 

No.  2.    Dasoripdwa  Oatalogoa  of  Omamantal  Ttaas,  Shmba,  Roaaa,  ftc^  fto. 

No.  3.   Paawiptiva  CatBlogve  of  DabUaa»  Taiteiias,  Qraanhoaaa  Plaota^  fto. 

March. 


The  Most  Beautiful  Musical  Inst^ruments  in  the  World. 


GEOB0E  A.  FRINGE  &  Go/s 

CELEBUJ^TED    ]yi;ELODEONS. 

For  Durability,  Neatness,  and  Beauty  of  Exterior  Finish,  and  more'  than  all,  for  Hichness, 
Depth,  and  Purity  of  Tone,  these  Mdodeons  stand  unrivalled. 

The  Divided  Swell,  a  ve^  desirable  feature,  and  secured  to  us  by  Letters  Patent,  can  only 
be  obtained  in  Mdodeons  of  our  own  manufacture.  By  means  of  this  improvement.  Tenor 
or  Treble  Solos  or  Duets  may  be  played  with  the  full  power  of  the  instrument,  while  the  Bass 
can  be  performed  in  a  soft,  sabdued  tone,  not  otherwise  attainable. 

Our  Reeds  are  so  constructed  that  the  Melodeon  Remains  In  Perfeot  Ti|pe.  Thousands 
of 'them  have  been  in  une  for  many  years  that  have  never  needed  any  repairs  whatever,  and 
we  believe  there  is  no  Musical  Instrument  used  that  requires  LESS  EXPENSE  to  keep  it  in 
per&et  Order. 

Our  Melodeons  are  all  cased  in  Eosewood,  and  finished  as  Smoothly  as  the  best  Pianos. 
They  are  compactly  boxed  for  shipping,  and  the'cost  of  freight  is  but  little  to  any  part  of 
the  iTnited  States.  They  are  so  arranged  that  akt  okb  can  unpack  and  put  them  up  without 
difficulty. 

We  have  been  awarded  Fin*  Premiiinui  for  our  Melodeons  wherever  we  have  exhibited 
them  in  competition  with  othenK  and  we  have  Ihe  satisfaction  of  believing  that  Our  Con- 
stant Aim  to  Bzeel  is  appreciated  by  the  Musical  public. 

/ 
I<I«T   QW    PBICBS. 

IN  PORTABLE  CASE— 

Four  Octavo,  C  to  C $45  00 

Four  and  a  half  Octaves,  0  to  F. .  60  00 

Five  Octaves,  F  to  F 76  00 

Five  Octaves,  Double  Beed,  F  to  F  130  00 


IN  PIANO^ASE- 
:t^s, 


Five  Oct^s,  F  to  F $100  00 

Six  OcUves,  F  to  F. 130  00 

Five  Octaves,  Double  Reed 150  00 

Five  Octaves.  Two  Banks  Keys. . .     200  00 
The  Organ  Melodeon,  C  to  C 350  00 

This  last  ib  a  most  Magnificent  Instrument  for  Chnrches,  Balls  afid  Conoert  Rooms. 
It  has  two  banks  of  Keys,  five  sets  of  Reeds,  eight  Stons,  one  and  a  half  Octave  Foot  Pedals, 
and  one  set  of  Reeds  in  Pedal  Bass,  independent.  It  has  ail  the  power  and  volume  of  an 
$800  Organ,  at  less  than  half  the  cost,  and  is  much  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Orders  promptly  filled,  and  each  Melodeon  warranted  perfect. 

Address,  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  BufEalo,  N.  7. 

«  GEO.  A.  TmffCB  A  CO.,  110  Lake  8t,  Chicago,  HL 

March  &  April.  GBO.  A.  PRINCB  &  CO.,  87  Fnlton  0t,  New  Tork  City. 


la 


•  \ 


Fruit 

vnoi>T 


and  OrnamentaT  Tree 


£.  19JtMJLMjr»TOjr  it  CO., 

HOBBIS   HUBSEEIES,  WEST   GEB8XEB,   PESN., 

Offer  for  sale  the  coining  spring  a  large  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees,  both 
Standard  and  Dwarfs  ;  also  a  very  full  collection  of  all  the  small  fruits. 

Ornamental  Trees,  both  Evergfeens  and  Deciduous,  can  be  furnished  of  all 
sizes  and  kinds,  and  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  We  call  especial  attention 
to  our  extensive  Eftock  of  large,  handsome  Evergreens. 

For  particulars,  we  refer  to  our  new  catalogue.  A  trade  list  will  be  sent 
on  application  to  dealers  and  nurserymen. 


Freight  paid  to  Philadelphia. 


F«l>.,MMcfa,  and  April. 


900,000  TREES  FOR  SALE 

AT  THE 

TOLEDO   ISrURSEIlIES. 


200,000  APPLE  TREES,  grafted  this  winter,  deliverable  !o  Spring  to  order, 
when  20,000  are  taken ;  for  smaller  amounts,    - 


30.000 
80,000 
10,000 
10,000 
20,000 
300,000 

100.000 

ioo;ooo 

20,000 
6,000 

20,000 

20.000 
6,000 
5,000 
2.000 
5.000 
5.000 
1,000 
1,000 
500 

lO.OOO 
5.000 

lO,000 
2,000 


EXTRA  FINE  IMPORTED  PEAR  STOCKS. 

*'  *•  "  ANGERS  QUINCE  do.,   - 

MAHALEB  CHERRY  do..    - 
PARADISE  and  DOUCAIN  do., 
MAZZARD  CHERRY  do .    -  -  -  - 

1  year  old  APPLE  TREES,  by  quantity 

In  smaller  lots.    ...... 

8  to  tfeet  APPLE  TREES.    -  -  "  i         ' 

4  to  6  feet  very  stocky  and  handsome  do.,         -  - 

1  year  CATAWBA,  ISABELLA,  and  CLINTON  VINES, 

2  i«  «  «(  «  »* 

NORWAY  SPRUCE,  about  1  foot,  voir  fine. 
SCOTCH  FIR.  8  to  10  inches.     - 
MANErn  ROSE  STOCKS,  strong,  $2  per  100. 
HOUGHTON  GOOSEBERRY,  extra  fine, 
BALSAM  FIRS,  5  to  7  feet,  beautiful  specimens. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  1  foot,  fine, 
AUSTRIAN  PINES,  12  to  18  inches. 
HERBACEOUS  POSONIES,  assorted,    • 
SILVER  MAPLES,  fine.  6  to  8  feet, 
YUCCA,  or  ADAM'S  NEEDLE,  $2  60  per  doz., 
DWARF  PEARS.       -        j, - 

CHERRIES,  ext^,       - 
STAND  »»  **      -  .  . 

PLUM  TR£lES,  1  year,  fine, 


$18 


at  $5  per  1000 
-  $  6  per  1000 

to  20    **     ♦* 

It     <( 


<*      II 


»i      ti 


17 
18 
20 
4 
20 
25 
50 
80 
•40 
80  **  " 
60  *•  ••• 
60  "  " 
18  "  •• 
60  ••  ** 
50  per  100 
10  "  " 
12  ♦'  " 
18  "  ** 
15  "  *' 
18  '*  " 
25 
15 
15 
20 


U  It 

II  tl 

l<  11 

l<  li 


With  a  large  lot  of 

CUBBAHTS  and  SASPBEBBIES^  also  OBNAMENTAL  TBEES,  SHBUBS, 
PLAHTS,  PEACHES,  APBIGOTS,  NECTABOnSS,  &e. 

Catalogues  forwarded  to  order  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp  each. 


Toledo,  Ohio,  Jan.  18, 1859. 
F«U,  Mateh  aod  April. 


A.  FAHNESTOGK  &  SONS 
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pr:  i: 

f    HOT  WATER  HEATING  AFPARATHS, 

7^     FOR  WiimnG  COHIEITSfOUlR,  OEKEmnOXES,  VfrKCIM  PITS,  6UPEUES,  u 

A.  E.  HrrcBiyos  oonttnuet  to  raperin- 
tend  the  manufacture  and  erection  of  bis 
patent  Hot  Water  Apparatus  bo  favorably 
known  during  the  past  15  jrears.    He  has 
now  made  recent .  and  important  improve*  j{r\ 
ments  in  them,  making  them  the  most  per-       | 
feet,  economical,   and    durable   apparatus       1 
now  in  use.  ^. 

Below  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  now  his  apparatus  in 
use:— 

Messrs.  Eixwanobr  &  Barrt,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

Messrs.  Parsoiis  k  Co.,  Floshlfig  Nurseries,  near  Kew  York.  ^ 

laiAC  Buchanan,  Florist,  No.  7  West  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York, 

A.  Bridobman.  Seedsman  and  Florist,  878  Broadway,  New  York. 

LBwn  Ellsworth  &  Co.,  Du  Page  County  Nurseries,  Napierville,  lUinoit. 

J.  Flimino,  Seedman  lb  Florist, 7>Mnonto,  C.W.  J.  T.  Babrstt,  Castleton  Nursery,  Factory- 

JoHN  Ellis,  Fox  Meadow  Gardens,  Hart*s  ville,  Staten  Island. 

Corners,  Westchester  Cd.  A.  G.  Howard,  Florist,  Utica.,  N.  Y. 


E.  P.  Prentice,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
W.  H.  DEwrrr,  Elsq.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
John  Bamd,  Esq.,  Barry  town,  N.Y. 
Matthew  Vassar,  Esq.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
Wm.  Choblton,  Esq.,  Staten  IsUnd. 
R.  H.  Bbrdell,  Esq.,  Brooklyn. 

B.  HoYT,  Esq.,  Astoria,  L.L  • 

C.  Butler,  Esq.,  No  12  Wall  St.,  N.Y. 

J.  L,  Hubbard,  Esq.,  No.  73  Broadway.N.Y. 
E.  Babtlbtt,  Esq.,  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 


A.   E. 

April,  12t, 


HITCHINQ8. 

250  Oanml  StrMt,  New  York. 


D.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Throg's  Neck,  N.Y. 
C.  I.  Stedman,  Esq.,  Norwich,  Coan. 
W.  A.  Bucktnoham,  Esq.,  Norwich,  Conn. 
R.  H.  WiNSLOw.  Esq.,  Westport,  Conn. 
T.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Toronto,  C.W. 

C.  S.  GzowsEi,  Toronto,  C.W. 
Shbfbbro  Knapp,  Esq.,  New  York. 

A.  M.  Treadwell,  E^.,  Madison,  N  J. 

D.  Oltphant,  £2sq.,  Morristown,  N.J. 
A.  G.  Howard,  Esq.,  Utlca,  N.Y. 

HITCHINQ8    iL   KINQ. 

Biifliao»N.T.U 


GARDENED. 


A  Gardener  and  Florist,  well  experienced  in  drawing  plans  and  making  of  extensive  plea- 
sure-grounds, and  directing  the  proper  useful  formation  of  greenhouses  and  vineries,  will 
engage  for  such  purpose,  or  be  will  take  a  permanent  situation  where  himself  and  son  can  be 
employed. 

Adress  ' 

JAMES    HALL, 


Feb.,  March  A  April 


Satisfactory  refereface  will  be  given.* 


M]pi.    J.    Q.   ^.    TT^RREN, 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  IS  OrR  AGENT  FOR  CAUFORNU. 


WANTED,  ih«  ha^  Nvmbert  oT  Hortienltariit,  from  Jul/,  1846,  to  January,  1854. 

Address  C.  1L-8AXT0N,  PcBumEs.  | 
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BARNES  &  WASHBURN'S    . 

CATALOGUE  OF  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

iroiR  ise©, 

Jnst  published  and  dow  ready  for  distrlbation.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  most  complete 
and  comprehensive  Catalogue  ever  sent  out  is  tbi^  country  ;  l^ing  aware  of  the  embarrass- 
ment amateurs  experience  in  making  their  selections  from  the  extensive  Catalogues  hereto- 
fore sent  out  by  seedsmen,  we  hare,  in  addition  to  our  general  Descriptire  and  Priced  ^Ist 
of  many  hundred  varieties  (embraono  all  thb  novkltubs  of  thb  season),  in  tabular  form, 
prepared  a  Special  List  of  about  150  of  the  newest  and  most  popular  sorts,  giving  a  detailed 
description  of  each,  and  explicit  directions  for  their  cultivation.  Also  many  valuable  hints 
and  directions  for  the  Cultivation  of  Flowers  in  general. 

Qf^CATALOGUES  forwarded,  post-paid,  to  all  applicants,  on  receipt  of  a  three'  cent 
atamp. 

Flowib  Sekd  bt  Hail,  post-paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Address 

BAEETES  &  WASHBURI^, 

Seedsmen  and  Florists, 
Fteb.  tC  Hanri«0ii  AqMare*  near  Mmtrt/om  SlaiM* 

DAVID  J.  GRISCOM, 

£VER»MEEjr  jnrAsBRir,  wiyfonBtmir,  jr.  jr., 

HAS  A  FBli.  SUPPLY  Of  VERY  SUPEMOS 

Evergreens,  Shade  Trees  &  other  Plants, 

cehetebies,  parks,  law\s,  (Kchards,  garden's,  &(].,  &{),, 

Which  he  will  supply  on  the  most  &TOrabIe  tennq.  ' 

49-  Al^«d   8feCKft  If  OB   NUBftBttYMBlV. 

Feb.,4L  f  I 

■        .  r '        ••  '     ■  '"    . 

'  HOOPES   &    BROTHER, 

gPOBMULY  JOSIAH  HOOFBBy 

CHERRY  HILL  NURSERIES, 

JOSIAH  HOOPES.  WEST   ClIfiST£B»  PA*  ABNER  HOOPES. 


The  proprietors  offer  to  the  trade  the  ooming  sparing  a  fine,  healthy  stock  of  Ornamental 
Trees,  small  fruit;  &c.,  and  they  wish  to  inrite  especial  attention  to  the  following  list,  at 
low  rates  by  the  dosen  or  hundred  t     - 

SILVEE  LEAF  HAPLBS»  AKSBICAH  UNBEHS,  PAULOWNIAS,  "STELLOW 
LOCUST,  FLOWEBINa  ASH,  EUBOPEART  ASH,  ftc,  with  an  eztensire  assortment 
of  Shrubberry. 

For  the  retail  trade  we  have  a  carefully  selected  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  T^es, 
Shrubs.  Vines,  &c.  Our  large  collection  of  Roses  contains  the  best  varieties  suited  to  our  cli- 
mate, of  which  we  0ffer  near  3600  phuats.    All  freight  paid  to  Philadelphia. 

Trade  Lists  and  Descriptive  Catalogues  forwarded  on  application. 
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HARDY  NATIVE  EVERGREENS.   1 

^ k 

JOHN .  W.  ADAMS,  PORTLAND,  MAINE,  ^  ^ 

Having  increaaed  hit  faciliUea  for  f iiniifll|ing 

Eye^een  and  other  Forest  Ttees, 

wlUpack  prompUy  and  faithfally,  aod  ahip  aa  directed,  to  aU  parts  ot  Um  United  States,  at 
the  following  greatly  reduced  prices. 

AR»OR  Yir/E, 

Bite.                         PriM  per  lee.  per  1000.  81m.  Pilot  pw"  100.  ^erWOa 

Under  1  foot  high,                          fl  fiO    $10  00   (  StoSlbatUgh,  18  00    IJft  00 

ItoSfeethlglK                               800      16  00  4  S to 4 fbet high,  «M     MOO 

If  ordered  early,  the  above  can  be  supplied  in  large  quantities.    Plants  from  the  woods 
(not  bushy)  furnished  to  dealers  at  low  rates. 
Prices  of  transplanted  Arbor  Vitn  and  Hemlock  on  applicatkm. 


BaLuon  Fir,  Black  Bpmoe,  White  Spruce,  White  Pinei  Hemlook,  Lareh. 

8ls«.  Price  per  too.  per  1000.   I  Btse.  ^*»*«*  P*i^  P*LlJPiL 

VadeiliMtMgta,  «*  00     llS  00   1*1  to S ftet hi^,  1^00     ISOOO 


SUGAR    MAPLE8. 


SlM.  PrioeperlOOO.)        SiSe.  Pitoe per  1000.  (       Blse.  Prte«P«rlOq^ 

Under  9  feet  high,  $15  00  |  S  to  4  Kset  high,  $26  00 1  4  to  B  feet  hi|^  $87  00 

Eaough  io  pay  the  eost  of  hoxeo^  orates,  mats,  mess,  Ac. ,  should  be  added  In  remittances. 

Steamers  to  New  Torlc  direct,  twice  a  week.  Steamers  to  Boston  every  night,  exe^pilog 
Saturday  and  Sunday.    Thence  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  once  a  week. 

The  trees  named  above  are  not  grown  In  the  Nursery,  but  are  taken  up  with  great  care 
from  the  open  pastures,  and — excepting  the  Lftfch— fcom  high  land.  The  Evergreens  are 
peeked  and  forwarded  vrith  as  much  sod  arwill  adhere  to  their  root^  (unless  otherwise  re- 
quested) and  as  soon  as  possible  after  digging.    An  experienced  workman  attends  the  packing. 

The  terms  of  payment  muMt  invariably  be  Oath  v^  the  order,  or  satis&ctory  Note  or  Draft 
payable  at  some  Eastern  or  New  York 'City  Bonk.    Full  particulars  on  application. 

Feb  It  March.  .  ^ 

BBIBGEMAITS 

Horticultural  'Establishment, 

Nee.  S79  sad  878  Broadway,  New  Y«rli* 

Niuraery  and  Oteenh^use  Department. ' 

ANDREW  BRIDGEMAJV,  Principal. 


»'  *  •  »  «< 


Tbb  attention  of  Bnrchasers  is  favltei'to  ottr  select  assortment  of  Fxvdt  and  Oraamental 
Trees,  Flowering  ShrulMi,  Fruit  Buahea,  Ghrape  Vinea,  Strawbeixleai  Bsoulent 
Roots,  &o.,  &o. 

For  particulars^  see  Descriptive  Catalogue  No.  4,  whieh  will  be  sent  free  to  ill  applleanta. 

A  new  edition  of  Desqriptlve  and  Priced  Catalegae  No.  $. 

Seleot  Bedding  Plants.  Aoaea,  Smnmer  and  Autumn  Blooming  Baibs,  and  Har« 
baoeous  Plants,  will  be  Issued  March  Ist 

The  stock;  the  proseht  season,  is  M  gc^  eissoy  well  grown,  and  very  select,  inelodin^  many 
rare  and  valuable  pVknte  of  recent  hitrodoctlon. 

The  immense  number  propagated  by  m,  to  supply  the  demand  from  all  parte  of  our  country, 
enables  us  to  put  oar  selected  varieties  at  as  low  prices  as  are  usually  charged  for  the  more 
ordinary  kinds. 

All  Orders  will  be  promptly  6Ued.  carefully  padced,  Sad  forwarded  as  direeted. 

gr  8ei>d  ^ot  CSatalogues  at  oaoe. 

Ifaieh*  April 


l& 


n 

*H      For  the  M 


FLOWER  SEEDS  BY  MAIL 


»t  ^»»  If 


For  the  •ccommodfttioQ  of  tltoee  Who  love  the  caltivation  of  Flowers,  bat  who  reside  at  a 
i^k  distance  from  where  they  can  be  procured,  we  have  seleoted  from  our  large  asBortiueot  of 
i    Fkwer  Se&k  the  most  showy  rarieties  and  tboee  of  easy  culture,  and  put  them  op  in  assort- 
I     meats,  which  will  b^  sent  pod-paid  to  any  address  in  the  Union,  at  the  following  prices  : 

Assoinmr  Ko.  1,— contains  twenty  choice  rarieties  of  Annuals 1  00 

Ko.  2, —  do.  do.  of  Biennials  and  Perennials 1  00 

I  No.  8» — contains  ten  extra  fine  varieties  of  Annuals  and  Perennials,  em- 

'  bracing  many  of  the  new  and  choicest  in  cultivation 1  00 

No.  4,--oontains  five  very  choice  varieties  selected  from  Prix  Flowtrt  of 
English  Pansies,  Qennan,  Carnation  and  Picotee  Pinks,  Verbenas, 

Truffaut's  French  Asters,  Double  Hollyhocks 1  00 

Any  one  remitting  $8.00  will  receive  the  four  assortments  postage  free. 
Iht  above  collections  have  been  favorably  known  in  every  section  of  the  country,  for  the 
past  five  years.    Those  who  have  tested  them,  recommend  them  freely  to  their  friends,  and 
tlif  most  satisfiMtoiy  reports  are  continually  received  of  their  good  quality. 

Hie  following  additional  assortments,  our  selection,  will  also  be  sent  at  prices  annexed, 
/m^potiqge. 

AsosTxicsT  No.  6,— contains  fifteen  very  select  varieties  of  Greenhouse  Seeds 8  00 

No.  6, — contains  one  hundred  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials 

including  many  new  and  ehoice  varieties 5  00 

No.  7, — contains  fifty  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials 2  50 

No.  6,— contains  twenty  varieties  of  hardy  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perenni- 
als, for  sowing  in  the  autumn 1  00 

An  orders  made  most  be  accompanied  with  the  Gash. 
Remittances  can  be  made  in  Bank  Bills  or  Poeta^  Stamps. 

Our  New  Detcr^Uve  Oatalegtie  tf  Floum-  and  Vegetable  Seeds  for  1859,  containing  much  useful 
information  both  to  the  novice  and  amateur  Cultivator,  will  be  published  about  February 
20th,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  on  reeeipt  of  a  Postage  Stamp. 

B.  K.  BLISS, 

Improved  Portable  Gfis  Apparatus. 

— •.«* — 

C.   R.  WOODWORTH, 

^  IS  NOW  omxnio  fob  sali, 

A  most  completoi  cheap,  staple,  and  efficient  Qtun  Machine, 
ADAPTED  IN  ALL  RESPECTS 

To  the  wants  of  Private  Dwellings,  Public  and  Private  Schools,  Churches, 
CoUeges,  Factories,  Foundries,  Hotels,  Watering  Places,  &c.,  &c.,  as  well 
as  Towns  and  Villages. 

Details  will  be  furnished  by  applying  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  office  of  the  Company, 
where  a 

HACHHaE   €A^  BB   fIBBlf  .Kit  •FBBATIOlfy 
Asd  descrlpliTe  pamphlets  obtained.  ^.««. 

C.  B.  WOODWORTH, 

JtB.  uat.—i  yor.  N*.  1  Cedar  Stract,  Wew  Torfc. 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOE  THE  EASTERN  STATES. 


Cherry-Ourrants. 

Tbei 
attention, 
coltiyation 
plants  and  seeds. 

Charles  F.  Srhaid, 
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Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

FOR  SPRING  OF  1859. 


CHB8XNUTS,    Flit. 
Concord,  Diana, 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY  beg  to  inform  Planters,  NorHerymcn,  and  Dealers  in  Trees,  thnt 
they  have  still  on  band  to  ofler  for  Spring  planting  a  lttrg«  stock  of  the  following  named 
articles,  of  superior  qaality  In  all  respects. 

Fruit  Department. 

BTANDAlRD  PBARS,  on  Pear  Stock.  2  and  8  years  from  bird. 

D'WARF  AND  PYRAMID  PBARS,  on  Quince,  2  and  3  years  from  bud. 

D'^ARF  AND  PYRAMID  APPIaSS,  on  P^iradiae  and  Douein,  1, 9,  and  8  yoan  htm 
bud.  

STANDARD  CHERRIES,  on  Mazzard  Stocks,  3  years  from  bud. 

D'^ARP  AND  PYRAMID  CHERRIES,  on  Mabaleb  Stotks,  1  and  2  yean  fh>m 
bud. 

APPUB  QUINCES^  grafted,  2  and  3  years  from  graft 

ENQUSH   WALNITTS,    BUTTERNUTS,    SPANISH 
BERTS,  &0. 

HARDY  GRAPES,  including  lubeUa,  Oatawba,    CUnUm, 
Rebecca,  Monteith,  and  other  new  varieties. 

FOREIGN  GRAPES,  for  Vineries,  all  the  most  esteemed  varieties ;  well  ripened  plants 
in  pots,  1,  2,  and  3  years  old  from  the  eye. 

BLACKBERRIES.— New  Rochelle  or  Law  ton,  and  Dorchester. 

GOOSEBERRIES.— The  American  Seedling,  and  large  English  varieties. 

STRAWBEiElRIBS.— Upwards  of  60  varieties,  including  all  the  best  American  and 
Foreign  varieties. 

CURRANTa— Red  Dutch,  Victoria,  White  Grape,  Black  Naples,  Black  English,  &c^  &c. 

RHUBARB. ^Hyatt's  Linnnus,  Victoria,  Prince  Albert,  &c. 

ASPARAGUS.— Strong  Roots.  « 

STOCKB.— Mazasard  Cherry  SeedUnga. 
Mabaleb     do  do. 

Ornamental  Department. 

DECIDUOUS  STANDARD.— Lawn  Trees. 
•»  WEEPING.— Lawn  Trees. 

EVERGREEN  TREES.— Embracing  an  immense  stock  of  Norway  Spruce,  from  6  inches 
to  6  feet ;  also  rare  Evergreens,  &o.    See  special  advertisement 

FLOWiSRING  SHRUBS.— All  the  most  desirable ;  a  very  large  stock. 

CI.IMBING  SHRUBS.--Ofail80it8. 

ROSES.— The  largest  stock  in  the  country  of  all  the  best  sorts,  bdth  on  the  Manetti 
stock,  and  on  their  own  roots.    (See  Catalogue.) 

HERBACEOUS  PEONIES. — A  superb  assortment  of  more  than  seventy-five  varie- 
ties. 

DAHIiTAS.^Over  100  of  the  most  beautiful  veileties,  including  the  latest  novelties. 
PHLOXES.— An  unrivalled  assortment,  embracing  all  the  classes. 
DIELYTRA  SPBCTABTTiTfl.— The  moat  charming,  hardy  burner  plant  in  cultivation ; 
over  10,000  Plants. 

CHRYSANTHE]lffUMS.->Both  large  and  pompons  varieties ;  the  neweat  and  best. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTBES.-^A  fine  collection. 

DELPHINtXTM,  HBNDER80NI,  MAGNJLPiCUM,  and  other  beautiful  sorts; 
besides  all  the  x^ost  desirable  hardy  border  Plants  grown.  (See  Deeeriptfve  Oatalogue, 
No.  3L)     -         , 
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Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants. 

All  (he  moBt  nsefnl  and  p«ptilar  Plantsi  nieh  as  FnschiaB,  Qeraniunifl,  Helio1a:opei> 
i*  Terbeuaa,  Petunias,  lointiinaii,  Veronicas,  ^drangeas,  Bonvardias,  Plumbagoa, 
W  &c.,  &o.,  grown  esteusirely,  and  supplied  ia  quantities,  or  by  the  dozeu,  assorted,  at  iuw 
i     rates.     (See  Catalogue,  No.  8.) 

Summer  and  Autumn  Blooming  Bulbs. 

A  superb  collection  of  the  new  Oladloli  and  Jap^Ui  Idllea,  besides  Tuberoses,  Tigridias,  &c. 

We  can  say,  without  boasting,  that  our  presentstock  has  never  been  surpassed  in  vigor, 
health,  and  beauty  of  growth. 

We  invito  all  parties  interested,  to  examine  it  and  satisfy  themselves. 

Packing  for  distant  parts  szecttted  in  the  most  carefiil  and  skilful  manner,  and  customers 
treated  in  all  respects  with  fairness  and  liberality. 

For  full  and  detailed  Information  respecting  tho  stock,  prices,  terms.  &c,  we  refer  to  the 
following  Catalogues,  which  will  be  sent  gratis,  prepaid,  to  all  who  enclose  one  stamp  for 
each,  viz. : 

No.  1.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Pmits. 

No.  2.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Tre^,  Shrubs,  Roses,  ^c,  &c. 

No.  3.  .Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants. 

No.  4.  Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Nnrserymen,  Dealers,  and  others,  who  purchase  In  large 
quantities.  n 


March  and  April. 


HIoMnf  Hope  Nararriea,  B«cheater,  N.  IT*. 


Prinze's  LinnaBaii  Botanic  Gardens  &  Nurseries. 

'  FI<1JS1II1VC»9  I.OIVG  Ifll^AIf  J>»  IVSAB  NEW  VOBK. 

The  following  P&icsD  Cataloouis  are  ssnt  to  {^archasers  of  Trees,  and  to  applfcaots  who 
enclose  stamps : 

No.  1,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  FrCdt  and  Ornamental  TVees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

No.  2,  RoEcs,  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums,  Fhlox,  Iris,  Double  Sweet  Williams,  and  all 
other  Herbaoeous  Flowering  Plants,  &c. 

No.  3,  Esrtra  large  Fruit  Trees,  Bveigreens,  and  otb^  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  suita^^ 
ble  for  immediate  fruit^bearing  and  «mbellishment. 

No.  4,  ^Vbolesale  Catalogue  for  Nurseries  and  Dealers,  comprising  Trees,  Shrubs,  Boses, 
Plants.  Bulbous  Flower  Boots,  Stocks  for  Engrafting,  Peonies,  Dahlias,  &c. 

No.  5,  Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Vegetable,  Agricultural  and  Flower  Seeds,  and  Tree  and 
Shrub  Seeds,  &c. 

No.  6,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  our  Dnrivaled  Collection  of  130  Select  Varieties  of  Straw- 
berries, with  a  Rejscted  List,  and  Directions  for  Cnlture. 

No.  7,  Rare  American  Trees,  Plants,  and  Seeds,  suitable  for  sending  to  Europe. 

No.  9,  Catalogue  of  Bulbous  Flowers  of  dvery  Class,  together  with  Tree  and  Herbaceous 
Peonies,  Dahlias,  and  other  rare  Flowering  Plants. 

No.  11,  Treatise  on  Culture  of  the  Chinese  Potato  orDioscoRSA  Batatas,  on  Licorice,  Tan- 
ners* Sumach,  Fig,  Almond,  Olive,  Osier,  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  Earth  Almond,  and  Madder. 

No.  12.  Wm.  R.  Prinoe's  Address  to  the  American  Institute,  on  the  character  and  merits 
of  the  Chinese  Potato,  with  the  triumphant  Beports  of  the  American  and  French  Institutes. 

No.  13,  Catalogue  of  Greenhouse  Plants. 

No.  14,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Native  drapes.  I 

No.  16,  General  Priced  List  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grapes,  Baspberries,  Blackberrifs,  Goose- 
•berries,  Currants,  and  other  small  Fruits ;  Bubarb  and  other  Esculents,  wUh  Reduced  Prictf. 

BOOKS.— P]ii3sci*s  Trbatisk  oir  thx  Von,  $1.60;  Tsxatise  on  Fauixs.  containing  descrip- 
tons  of  800  varieties  of  Fruits,  1.50 ;  Psincs's  Makual  of  Bosks,  comprising  descriptions  of 
<  >     1000  varieties,  new  editioB,  lb  csnts<  •    ^ 

N.  B.  We  refer  to  the  previous  numbers  of  the  Horticulturist  from  September  to  February, 
for  General  and  Special  Lists  of  Trees,  Plants  and  Seeds. . 


WM.  R.  PBINCE  &  CO. 
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WHEELEK  &  WXLSON'S  Ji 

SEWINC    MACHINES. I 


PRICES  ORBATLT  RSDTTCED. 
OFFICE,  505  BROADWAY,  NEW  FORK. 

SEND   FOR   A    OIROULAR. 


dIAQRAM     OF    THE     LOCK     8TITOH 


MADE    BY    THI8    MACHINE. 

'  i.  1    Thli  is  iIm  Milf  ttitch  Ihftt  cubimH  be  raveled,  and  thmt  preveota  the  anne 
*"  ^.^appearanee  npoa  mck  «de  of  the  mmk.    It  ia  made  wiih  two  ihreadc,  «ae 
apon  each  tide  of  the  fabric,  and  iaieriockrd  ia  the  centre  of  it. 

GOOD  NEWS.— A  redadion  in  the  prices  of  Sewing  MacMiifa  is  aaaovaevd  hi  oar  advertiisaf  oolums* 
Their  utility  is  estalilisbad  beroad  queeiion,  and  at  the  present  prices  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  noT "« 
found,  as  they  ought  to  be,  ui  every  household.  Several  rarielies  are  manofisctared.  adapted  to  TarkMia  pur- 
poses. 80  tar  aipaUie  ophiiOB  has  brea  (orraed  and  atlcTed,the  prefRrence  is  emphaiicany  accorded  to  tte 
Wheeler  and  Wilson  machine  lor  family  ose,  and  for  manufactures  in  the  same  range  of  purpose  and  mmtrrml. 
Paring  tbe  present  autumn  the  trials  have  been  nnmerooa,  and  all  the  pateou  of  any  pretensioa  b^ve  brm 
brought  fairly  into  competition.  In  erery  ease,  the  Wheeler  It  Wilson  roaehine  has  won  the  hiabest  pref&iao. 
We  mar  instance  the  State  Fairs  of  New-York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Wiaconaio.  Vir- 
irinia,  llichigaa,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  Misaouri  and  CMifomia,  and  the  Fairs  in  Cincionuti.  Chicago,  81.  I^uuis,  Bal- 
timore, Richmond,  and  San  Francisco.  At  the  fair  of  the  St.  Louis  Mechanical  Association,  the  EsaminiDg  Cnra- 
mittee  was  eonposed  of  iw^nty-fire  Ladies  of  the  highest  social  standing,  who,  without  a  dtsseaun^  roKrr. 
awarded  for  tbe  Wheeler  It  Wilson  Machine  the  highest  snd  only  premium,~a  Silrer  Pitcher,  valocd  at  S7&.  If 
Iheae  facts  do  not  esublish  a  repaiatioii,  we  know  not  what  cut  ^-Christian  AdnoaU  and  JotmuL 

TSSSEHESIDS!   SE3ES1DS2Z 


Our  Desoriptiye  and  Priced  Oatalogne  of  Vegetable  and  Agri- 

cultural  Seeds  for  1859  is  now  ready  for  mailing  to  applicants  enclosing 
a  one  cent  stamp.  

J.  Ms  THOBBUSir,  &  COs, 

SJSJSD  WAREHOUSE, 

19  JToliB  Utrcet,  New  Vea-ls^ 

N.B.— A  Catalogue  of  Tree  and  Shrab  seeds  will  be  pablished  ihortlj,  and  mailed  ••  abore 
contaialug  directions  for  maaaging  Evergroeen,  fto.,  Seeds. 
Feb.  It  March. 


PLUM  TREES 

Of  the  Best  Standard  Varieties,  as  JEFFERSON,  WA8&INOTON,  LAT^REN^OS 
IMPERIAL  QAGE,  HUDSON  aAQB,  LOMBARD,  OOLUBSBIA,  fto,  and    otliej 
sotts  in  smaller  qtiaotities,  of  vigorous  growth,  4  to  6  feet  blgh,  for  sale  at  $20  to    $^21 
per  100. 

A  few  thousand  Cherry  Trees,  of  fine  growth,  and  of  the  best  standard  and  new  aorts^  aj 
propagated  from  proved  trees,  at  $10  per  100. 

Delaware  and  Rebecca  Grapes, 

And  a  laige  assortment  of  Frnit  Trees  generally,  for  sale  by 

T^OHAS  &  HEBENDEEK, 
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About  the  10th  or  16th  of  4th  Month  (Apvi])  next  I  expect  to  go  again  to  Canada  and 
worthem  Michigan  forthe  purpose  of  oollectiog  and  shipping  young  nfttive  Evergreens  and 
decidaous  trees,  to  those  who  may  be  pleased  to  favor  me  with  their  orders  previous  to 
starting.  The  trees  are  found  on  open,  unimproved  grounds,  considerably  exposed  to  the  sun- 
light; consequently  they  arc  in  a  better  condition  for  transplanting  than  if  taken  from  the 
aenae  forest.  My  ex?perience  in  this  business  for  the  last  seven  years  has  been  attended  with 
varied  success;  and  that  with  proper  management  they  may  be  cultivated  with  but  small 
IMS  of  plants,  I  will  give  directions  for  planting  and  after  management  to  all  who  get  trees 
of  me.  The  evergreen  plants  are  small,  and  consequently  will  transplant  with  much  more 
safely  than  laiger  ones.  They  will  vary  from  4  to  16  inches  In  height.  The  deciduous  varie- 
ties may  be  somewhat  larger  ;  they  will  consist  of  the  following  varieties : 

^eS^^nP^'        ?£???liSP'         WHITE  PIUE,       AM.  ARBOR/^ITAE. 
HEHLOCX;  AH.  LABCH,  BIEGH,  and  IKAPLE. 

TmnTt.ivT^ 

»g88perl.()OOferl,OOOormore. 

No  order  under  1000  accepted. 

If  the  Arbor  Vitae  is  alone  ordered,  or  consists  principally  of  that  variety,  the  price  will  be 
redueod.    If  of  the  first,  it  will  be  increased. 

The  plants  will  be  eecurely  packed  with  moss  about  the  roots,  and  delivered  at  any  Rail- 
Road  station  or  boat  landing  in  Detroit  or  Cleveland,  free  of  shipping  expenses. 
Peti  k  Mtreh. W.  B.  UPSEy,  Cardiagtoa,  Morrow  Co.,  Okio. 

WHOUBSOME  BBEAD. 

HOIT0BK1IBPBRS!    THB  BBflT  IS  TBLB  CHEAPBUT! 


$8  00  per  1,000  for  20.000  or  moroi 
6  00   "       "     '*  60,000  *•     ** 


TAMES 

pYLE'S 
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SALERATUS. 


TAMES 

pYLE'S 

DIETifriC 
SALERATUS, 


TAMES 

YLE'S 

DIETETIC 
SALERATUS. 


This  SALERATUS  should  be  found  in  the  culinary  de- 
partment of  every  house  in  this  land.  Its  unquestionable 
purity  and  excellence  in  producing  Good  Bread,  must  bring 
it  into  general  use.  The  wide  spread  reputation  it  has 
already  gained  is  the  result  of  real  merit,  and  shows  the 
ability  of  the  American  People  to  discriminate  in  favor  of 
a  wholesome  article. 

There  are  thousands  of  sufferers  from  dyspepsia,  decayed 
teeth,  and  other  derangements  of  the  system,  brought  on 
by  the  use  of  common  Oaustic  Saieratus,  It  is  a  sad 
spectacle,  too,  to  look  upon  the  "  puny-faced  child"  of  the 
present  day,  without  constitution,  and  with  its  teeth  all 
eaten  out,  and  think  of  the  cause  being  impurities  in  food. 

How  much  longer,  good  mothers^  is  this  state  of  things 
to  last  f    Ask  for 

JAMES  PYLE'S  DIETETIC  SALERATUS, 
which  is  FRBE  FROM  EVERY  IMPURITY,  and  as  harmless  to  the 
stomach  as  flour  itself. 

If  you  want  nice  Biscuit,  Cake,  &c.,  you  can  find  nothing 
to  equal  it.  Tell  your  Grocer  you  want  no  other.  No 
doubt  he  will  tell  you  it  is  no  better  than  any  other,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  his  old  stock,  or  something  on  which  he 
can  realize  larger  profit;  but  persevere  until  you  get  it,  and  - 
JUDGE  FOR  YOURSELF. 


BEWARE    OF    COUNTERFEITS! 

The  readiness  of  unscrupulous  rivals  to  imitate  our 
labels,  signifies  much  in  our  favor.  The  genuine  is  done 
up  in  pounds,  halves  and  quarters,  with  the  name  of  "James 
Pyle'*  on  each. 


DEPOT,  313  WASHINGTON  STREET,  New  York.  Sold 
by  Grocers  generally. 
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Choice  Vegetable  Seeds  by  Mail. 

.    .    $1.00-45  Varietifls  for    .^    .    .    tZOO 


20  Vari«tiea  for 


Wishing  to  pire  IhoPc  who  reside  at  a  distance  an  opportunity  to  test  the  qaality  of  our 
Vegetrtble  Seeds,  wbich  we  are  confident  will  compare  favorably  with  any  ever  offered  io  this 
country,  we  have  prepared  small  packets,  which  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  at  tbe  abore 
prices.     None  but  the  mort  defirable  variety  will  be  included. 

.To  those  who  wish  for  Vegetable  Seeds  in  larger  quantities,  we  would  recommend  tbe 
following  collections  suitable  for  a  large,  medium,  or  a  small  garden,  which  will  be  c&r«/ullr 
packed  to  bear  transportation  to  any  part  of  the  world.     These  packages  will  be  forwiided 
by  Express  or  otherwise,  as  the  purchaser  may  direct.    The  collections  arc  offered  an  follows; 
No.  1— COMPLETE  COLLECTION— Sufficient  for  a  large  garden  for  one  year's  supply-com- 
prising 12  quarts  of  Peas  of  the  very  best  sorts  for  succession— 6  varieties  each  of  B«anj, 
Cabbage,  Turnips,  Corn — 4  varieties  each  of  Lettuce,  Onions,  lladish,  Musk  melons,  Water 
melons.  Cucumbers — 3  varietiM  each  of  Tomatoes,  Cauliflowera,  Celery,  Broooii— with » 
full  supply  of  Spinach.  Beet.  Carrot,  Cress,  Parsley,  Parsnip,  Salsify,  Egg  Plant,  Pfppeit 
Endive,  Rhubarb,  Sweet  and  Pot  Herbs,  and  many  other  sorts  of  colinary  and  vegetable 
seeds,  in  liberal  quantities,  .  .  .  .  .  .     '      .       $10  (^i 

No.  2— COMPLETE  COLLECTION  for  a  moderate  sised  garden,  comprising  six  quarU  d 

Peas,  and  motit  of  the  other  yarieties  in  proportion,  .  .  .  $o  ^i 

No.  3— COMPLErPE  COLLECTION  for  a  small  garden,  .       3  00 

The  quantities  included  in  the  above  collections  will  be  found  detailed  at  length  In  t^e 

Catalogue,  which  will  be  forwarded  to  all  applicants  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp. 

All  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  the  cash  pr  a  satisfactory  referencs. 


B.  KBUSS, 


Feb.  Hareh. 


ftpriagflcM^HtM. 


OROVEB  &  BAKER'S 

OKLIBRATBD 


fmttff.^ 


4:95  Broadway,  New- York. 

IS  Summer  Street.  Bbstcn. 
730  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
137   Baltimore  Btreet.  Baltimore. 
58  Weal  Fourth  Btreet.  Cincinnati. 

C3^  A(/«iici€$  in  alfihs  pHncipal  ifUUi  uwt  ttUktgM 

</>  the  UniUd  State: 

A  NEW  STTLS-F&IGE,  $A0. 

Tkrrr  Machinfi  i«w  from  two  ipooU,  aod  form  ■  leun 

of  uacqua  led  ttrwrih.  b««uty,  itid  el.iUclty,  whkh  w£ 

Ktn-  rip,  errn  If  ererj  fourth  Ptitch  he  cut.    Ther  arc  on- 

^OMUoaabl/  th«  bMt  in  the  roirket  for  familj  ui. 

1^^  8IIID  FOB  A  CIBCCLAft. 


OFIKlONtS   OJ*   THB   PB&88. 

GroT«r  k  Baker*!  ii  the  beat.— Am«r.  AgriatMv^rii^ 

To  an  of  which  the  THtmne  eaja,  Amexu— 7H&mn4i 

It  if  »U  that  it  claims  to  ht^—JndipmttdemL 

It  J^»iah«9  rts  own  wikrk— othen  do  no%.—Bom4  Mr. 

We  fire  it  the  prcfercnee.~ilnMr<oAn  An(M. 

It  need!  to  be  Men  to  be  appreciated.— i'Jkren.  Javr. 

Adapted  for  woolens,  linen,  or  cotton.— j4m«r.  MotUUf. 

We  like  OroTer  A  Baker's  best.— Ia<f<««*  Wrttth^ 

•«  Which  is  the  best  r*    Ororer  A  Bmktft^DUpatA, 

Boperior  to  all  oMiera.- Jfsrcttry. 

We  hare  no  hesitation  in  recommcDdlnf  IL—Stpruk 

It  reqalres  no  rc-spoolinf.— JTraf^^eM^. 

For  Camily  use  they  are  uoriralled.— Z>(iay  .Vswt. 

They  sew  a  seam  that  wUl  not  rip.— Cburltr, 

It  performs  noblr  and  txpte(l\tiou»lj,^ggiamiMr 

Remarksiblt  for  ftrniDess  of  team. — jTrrsitft, 

Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  Ihiniiy  sewing.— C>fr«srtir. 

Best  adapted  for  familj  nse.— />ay  3o^. 

We  do  not  hesiute  to  recommend  M,-^CkronifU. 

It  sews  strocffly,  and  does  not  rip'.— /,(/b  fUiiaU-ai^l 

The  prince  of  ir.TrntU>ns.-*/'rr<l.  (TkurcKnuifi 

It  is  woman's  best  frleod-  Wwi/y  AV7r* 

We  fire  oar  preference  to  Ororer  A  Ba.krr't.— v/«»i*^ 

The  most  blessed  Inrention.— if'iCA^r'ji  MlagaMn*. 

It  o\akes  pleasure  of  \n\\.-~BT*ning  Ptn4. 

The  farorite  for  fsmUy  use.— i^rood^yn  Sttfr. 

We  highly  appreciate  the^r  ralue.— .^n^W.trtj  2fti^. 

It  sews  a  seam  tliat  will  nut  rip.—  Wash.  rni'>n. 

Cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.— 7^».  MayiUL 

Ororer  A  Bsker*s  Is  the  htfU—I/unUnodon  Jvund. 

The  best  in  }>»e.—Piitat<ni  Journal. 

Not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.—  lfWoft«i4#r  Jff 

The  most  conrenieot  iu  me.—QMetiffo  A'mu  l^ef. 

The  cheapest  and  best.- J^<i«(Ms  If'Ai^. 

The  most  suecesaftil  inrcntion.— JSVn^A^xtnffM  ff^. 

U  eatily  managed  and  understood.— ^t/ri  /tu^ai  K*f. 

Ororer  A  Biiker'a  is  the  best.— <?a<iA/ii  nttnt^rrrd 

Has  ffiren  entire  laUsfaccion.— OstAtO/  JS^nni^Ar. 

Ororer  A  Baker's  Is  easily  managed.— JfV«^.  TitiM. 

Purchase  a  Ororer  A  Baker. -JTm^ra  Gm^t, 

Will  do  most  beautiful  Mwing.—AUitUotcm.  r>rni. 

Jt  wlU  not  KM  out  of  order. -^«#^n«^»»  Ameru^tn,         , 

Commend  us  to  Ororer  A  B9ktT't.^^ringf4U  KosvA 

It  is  a  deed  of  emancipation  toVoraaa. — JR&oMA  jK<%f^ 

WUl  do  better  sewing  then  by  hand.- (^mmchi  cVerur.  f 

Will  do  all  Uie  sewing  of  a  UaaO^y^Om 
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CHRONICAL  APPLE. 

*    In  pnbUshing  the  fact  that  this  new  Western 


I 


was  introduced  to  notice  \iy  that  intelligent  and  practical  PomologiBt, 

REUBEN  RAGAN,  Esq.,  of  Putnam  Co.,  Ind.j 

would  roggest  to  every  Nurseryman  interested  in  PROPAGATING  TREES  FOR  SALE  IN 
THE  WEST,  tho  importance  of  fecnring  their  Stock  from  the  ORIGINAL  SOURCE  before 
it  is  monopolized,  which  has  already  been  partially  effected  by  a  firm  in  Tennessee. 

While  this  tree  is  one  of  the  best  upright  growers,  both  in  the  Nursery  and  Orchard,  the 
wood  is  as  firm  and  hardy  as  a  Siberian  Crab,  and  well  adapted  to  the  rich  soils  of  tne  West, 
whore  the  ^Idwin,  Greening,  BusseC,  and  other  leading  Eastern  varieties  are  comparatively 
worthless. 

'  For  further  descriptioi^  see  article  in  the  pages  of  the  Horticulturist  from  Mr.  Kagan. 
Onr  Stock  is  limited  to  a  few  hundred  trees  in  Orchard  and  Nuraer)',  from  which  we  pro- 
pose to  sell  for  Cash,  or  exchange  for  reliable  Nursery  Stock  that  we  may  need,  at  the  follow- 
ing rates,  packed  and  delivered,  at  Riulroad  or  ExprcBs  Office,  marked  as  directed  i 
Trees  two  years  from  graft,  $1  each,  $10  per  dozen,  $60  per  1(M). 
Boot-grafts,  first  quality,  $10  per  100,  $30  per  500,  $50  per  1000. 
Scions  for  grafting,  $1  per  dozen,  $20  per  500,  $30  per  1000. 


Uaich* 


J.  W.  TEN  BBOEE, 

Parke  IVaracrics,  B^ckvllley  Ind. 


SAMUEL  HOVLSON, 

Of  the  Old  Mtochester  JVurserfes,  at  Rochester ^  .IT^  JT.^ 

OFFERS  FOB  SALE  FOR  SPRING,  1859, 

The  nsual  assortment  of  Hardy  Nursery  Items,  well  grown  and  healthy,  comprising 

APPLES,  STANDARDS  AND  DWARFS. 

PEARS,  Do.  Do. 

CHEllRIES,     Do,  Do. 

PLUMS.  PEACHES,  AND  APRICOT& 

GRAPES.  FOREIGN  AND  NATIVE,  including  the  most  desirable  of  the  New  Native  Sorts. 

BLACKBERRIES  in  8  varieties. 

STRAWBERRIES  ANi)  RASPBERRIES.  ^ 

GOOSEBERRIES,  including  a  fine  Stock  of  the  Native  variety,  **  Houghton's  Seedling." 

CURRANTS. 

NUllS  in  many  varieties,  including  Dwarf  European  Walnuts,  Prolific  Chestnut*,  Filberts, 

Ac ;  and  for  NurKiymen,  Stocks  of  the  lblk)wiug,  all  of  my  own  growth,  excepting  Pean : 

100,000  QUINCE. 

40.000  CHERRY. 
160,000  APPLE. 

50,000  PEAR. 

A  Retail  List  of  the  prices  and  quantities  of  each  item  offered,  as  well  ae  a  Wholesale 
Trade  List,  will  be  forwarded  to  any  applicants  enclosing  a  stamp. 
Marclu 

Bloomington  Nxirsery,  Illinois. 

Grafted  Apple,  1  year.  $4  per  100  ;  $25. 1000  ;  3  years,  3  to  5  feet,  f  8, 100 ;  3  to  4  years,  5 
to  7  feet,  15  cent8~$12^^  100 ;  Bebecoa,  Delaware,  Diana,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Herbe^ 
mont,' Hyde's  Eliza,  Gropes^  the  7  for  $9  ;  1  year  Red  Currant,  $25, 1000;  Houghton  Gooit- 
h€rry,  strong,  $1  dozen.  $60,  1000  ;  Wilson's  Albany  Stfattketr^,  $2,  100;  Anfragus,  1  year, 
$2^,  1000  ;  Prince  Albert  Potatoes,  60  cents  a  peck  ;  Osage  Orange,  10,000,  $20  ;  Apple  Root- 
Grajftf  10,000,  f  60  ;  Greenhouse,  Garden,  Bedding-out  Plants,  Ac.  Terms  cash.  New  Cata- 
logue out.  Stamp  not  refused. 

F.  E.  Fhcsniz. 
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Bridgeman's  Horticnltnral  Establisliment, 

Nm.  876  St  878  BBOADWAT,  NBW  Y^BK. 


Alfred  Bridgeman,  Principal  of  Seed  Department^ 

I 

Respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Farmers,  Gardeners,  and  those  in  want 
of  Seeds  to  bia  unsurpassed  coUeetum  of  new  erop  first  quality 

f       Orass,  Vegetablei  Herb,  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Among'  the  cnlinarj  Vegetables  worthy  of  particular  notice  are  the  follow- 
ing: Early  Purple,  and  Improred  Round  Purple  Egg  Plant,  Extra  early  Sweet 
and  Excelsior  Large  Sugar  Corn,  Waiters  Alma,  and  Paria  Nonpariel  Cauli- 
flower, Dwarf  Early  White  Solid*  and  Large  White  Solid  Celery,  Early 
Wakefield,  Early  Winningstadt,  and  Large  Early  Ox-heart  Cabbage,  Large 
Flat  Dutch,  American  Drumhead,  Large  Bergen,  Drumhead  Savoy,  and  Im- 
proved Red  Dutch  Cabbage,  Early  Rob  Roy,  Scion  House  and  Victoria  Bush 
Beans,  Flageolet  and  Rachel  Bush  Beans,  Improved  Lima,  Asparagus,  and 
Soisson  Pole  Beans,  English  Frame  and  Early  Russian  Cucumber,  Extra 
Early  Bassano  and  Early  Blood  Turnip  Beet,  Half-long  Blood  and  Long  Dark 
Blood  Beet,  Early  Orange  Turnip-rooted  and  Long  Orange  Carrot,  Early 
Silesia,  Curled  India  and  Asiatic  Cabbage  Lettuce,  Large  Butter,  Loco  Foco 
and  Hampton  Court  Lettuce,  Early  Vienna  Kohlrabi,  Musselburgh  Leek, 
Doubled  Curled  Parsley,  Scarlet  Olive  and  Red  Cherry  Radish,  Long  Scar- 
let, Early  White  Olive  and  Early  Yellow  Olive  Radish,  Early  Red,  Danver's 
Yellow,  and  New  England  Early  White  Onion»  Early  Bu^  Crookneck,  An- 
sonia,  and  Porter  Squash,  Early  Red  Smooth,  Crimson  Cuba  and  Fegeo 
Island,  Tomatoe,  Strap  Leaved  White  Dutch,  Early  Red  Top  and  Yellow 
Finland  Turnip,  Long  White  French  and  Improved  Ruta  Baga  Turnip,  Early 
Daniel  O.  Rourke,  Tom  Thumb,  and  Early  Long  Island  Peas,  Lord  Raglan, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Rising  Sun,  Paradise,  Napoleon  and  Eugenie  Peas,  also  all 
the  best  of  old  standard  sorts.  TKe  Flower  Seed  CoUeetion,  embraces 
upwards  of  five  hundred  varieties,  including  all  the  old  favorites,  likewise 
several  new  sorts,  of  easy  culture  and  great  beauty. 

Also  a  fall  assortment  of  Horticultural  Implements,  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Books. 

Cuba  Bast,  Archangel  Mats,  Fine  Mixed  Iiown  Orass^  dsc. 

Priced  Catalogues  will  be  furnished  on  application.  All  orders  attended 
to  with  exactness  and  punctuality. 

J9*  Goods  packed  securely  to  send  any  distance. 
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New  and  Splendid  Verbenas.         IP 

-  — •      ■  I 

B.  K.  BLISS, 

SEED8HAV  AND  7L0BI8T,  8FBIV0FIELD,  HASS., 

W(ftTu>  invite  the  attention  of  all  who  love  the  cnltivation  of  thfe  beautiful  bedding  plant, 
to  the  following  new.  and  superb  collection,  imported  by  him  early  last  sumnier,  from  the 
celebrated  collections  of  Edmonds.  Breeze,  and  other  English  and  Continental  growers ;  and 
can  be  confidently  recommended  as  the  most  superb  collection  ever  offered  in  this  country. 

SET  No.  1.— Strong  Plants  ready  for  delivory  the  Ist  of  April. 

CYNTEHA,  (Breae,)  rich  ruby  crimson,  with  white  eye,  very  large  flower,  and  extra 

fine 

CHERUB,  {Breezty)  scarlet  vermillion,  yellow  eye,  free  habit,  and  fine, 

ETONIAN,  {EdmoneU,)  dark  purple,  white  eye,  large  fine  truw,         .... 

JEAN  BARD,  a  continental  variety,  rich,  glossy  crimson,  white  centre,  large, 

LADY  SEYMOUR.  {Bimondt,)  rosy  lilac,  large  lemon  eye, 

LADY  HAVELOCK,  {Eiimandt,)  a  beautiful  pleasing  rose,  lemon  eye. 
LEVIATHAN.  {Edmonda,)  a  greatly  improved  **  Standard  Bearer,"  purple,  large, 

clear  white  eye,  smooth,  and  the  best  shaped  Verbena  ever  raised,  extra  fine,    . 
PRINCE  FREDERICK  WILLIAM,  (Edmmdt,)  bright  ruby  crimson,  Ui^e  yellow 

eye,  fine, . 

PENI'HEE;  {Chauvierej)  poppy  red,  shaded  with  crimson,  maroon  centre,  fine,  . 
TOPSY,  (J?rfla«,)  rich  maroon  crimson,  white  eye,  striking  and  distinct,  a  color  most 

wanted, • 25   *• 

The  above  set  of  10  varieties, $3  60 

Tbe.same  varieties  by  jnail,  post  paid,  to  any  address  in  the  Union,  4  00 

Set  No.  2.- Will  be  ready  for  delivery  the  10th  of  Kay. 

The  following  varieties  from  the  same' source,  and  received  last  Fall,  are  now  in  course  of 
propagation  : 
BEAUTY  OF  CASTILE,  {Breeie,)  rich  violet  rose  or  amaranth,  with  white  eye, 

good  trass,  very  brilliant  and  effective,  eitra  fine, 50  cts. 

BEDDING  PURPLE,  iEAnonds,)  purple,  a  first  rate  variety  for  bedding  purposes, 

being  of  the  finest  flowering  habit 25  '< 

BACCHUS,  (AmAey.)  rich  maroon,  white  eye,  a  good  bedding  variety,  .35'* 

CARACTACUS,  ( WeatheriU,)  roey  purple,  purple  lake  eye,  good  trass,  .    35  ** 

EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY,  {Edmonda,)  purple  rose,  large  white  eye,  very  fine,        .    50  ** 

HONORABLE  MISS  NEVILLE,  ( r<nm^,)  fine  purple 25  •«     , 

LADY  BIRD,  (Breeze,)  large  rosy  lilac  or  lavender,  with  white  eye,  a  new  color,  and 

distinct  from  any  out,  essential  as  a  neutral  tint, 50  '* 

MADAME  CHAURE,  a  new  continental  variety,  said  to  be  fine,  no  description 

received 25   •* 

NORFOLK  RIVAU  (Breeze,)  amaranth  rose,  an  immensely  large  trass  and  pip,  strik- 
ingly contrasted,  with  a  large  white  eye,  habit  free,  a  wonderful  flower,  bold 

and  effective, 50   " 

PRIMA  DONNA,  (Smith,)  rosy  pink,  of  very  fine  form,  extra  large,  and  fine  for  bed- 
ding  ^ 95  ** 

SIR  J.  OUTRAM,  (Edmmdt,)  purple,  white  eye,  large .    25  " 

VARIEGATED  DEFIANCE.  (Banks,)  a  distinctly  leaved  plant,  richly  blotched  and 

striped  with  golden  yellow,  very  fine,  50  " 

The  above  set  of  12  varieties  for $3  50 

like  same  by  mail,  post  paid,  to  aqy  address  in  the  Union,    ...  4  00 

The  entire  collection  of  twenty- two  varieties  will  be  sent  together  about  the  1014  iff  May  for 
$6  00— the  same  by  mail,  post  paid,  for  $7  00. 
SELECT  VERBENA  SEED,  raised  from  all  the  choicest  varieties,  d5  cents  per  paokei 
For  additional  varieties  imported  by  us  last  year,  and  previous  years,  see  Plant  Catalogue. 
His  new  Svritig  Catalogue  ef  Plania,  containing  a  fall  and  Descriptive  List  of  many  nem  varieliee 
ef  Dahliae,  Fuchiiae,  Double  and  Smgle  Petunias,  AnUrrkantm,  Carnation,  Pieotee,  and  Florists'  Pinks, 
Double  Hollyhocks,  Verbenas,  Phloxes,  &c.,  &c.,  will  be  published  April  1st,  and  sent  to  all 
applicants  enclosing  a  postage  stamp. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS, 

MMk  and  April  SprlacaeM,  Umam. 
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THE   IvTE'W   SEEDLIJSra  ROSE 

"GEORGE  PEABODY 

Is  nnqQestioiuibly  one  of  the  best  Btfwhvm  'Botes  tbftt  bM  yet  been  offered  to  the  pnblio.  It  to  a  rich,  «liTt  _ 
Tiolet  purple,  (nnder  petslSTery  dsrk,  almost  black,)— spottedand  striped  with  rlvld  erimM»n,  glrtn;  ltatf(wttite-r 
a  most  daisling  appearaaes,  and  a  bed  ot  them  Is  one  mass  of  bloom  from  Jane  to  frost,  as  bandrads  oovid  \aa3Xy 
who  hare  seen  It-Huid  is  most  attractive  to  the  eye  and  smell^or  It  Is  very  fragrant.  It  exeels  all  otier  rfdrt 
Bourbon  Jto§M  in  its  habit  of  growth,  for  it  is  a  very  vi^rons  grower  and  uncommonly  hardy — the  parrot 
plant  and  otlien  having  withstood  the  verj  severe  Winters  of  1655  and  1856,  with  the  thermometer  tc^dendf 
at  15'  below  Zero,  as  reoorded  here  at  the  time.  It  grows  coually  as  well  upon  its  own  stock  as  npon  say  orber, 
upon  which  It  may  be  budded— and  for  forcing  In  the  Qreennoase  it  has  no  $uperior  jeX  known— it  b  mch  s  I 
constant  bloomer,  (and  every  bud  expands).  It  is  so  exceedingly  hardy  that  it  equally  withstands  th«  severe 
drouifkt^-iMd  dnrlag  the  drooght  of  last  Summer,  it  was  a  dauulng  sight  to  see  the  bed  containing  about  150, 
in  one  msss  of  bloom. 

It  has  become  so  well  known  to  the  Citisens  of  Baltimore  and  others,  Uiat  I  have  been  importuned  to  let  it  oet 
for  the  past  year,  bnt  owing  to  an  accident,  I  lost  many  phints  and  could  not  send  it  out  earner  than  thi5  Sprtnc. 

I  could  fill  much  space  with  Certificates  from  citizens  of  the  highest  respectability,  attesting  all  thst  I 
have  said  in  its  fkvoi^-as  also  from  many  others  from  abroad,  who  have  visited  my  place  aiid  seen  It— but  vsl 
only  offer  the  following  from  gentlemen  well  known  to  the  llorticultural  world,  both  as  Amateun,  Ominierdsl 
growers  and  Oardenert. 

Flowers  of  tt  were  exhibited  at  the  September  meeting  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  UurUcultuTal  Society,  and  tU 
following  is  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  Flowers : 

**  Tonr  Committee  would  iwrticularlv  notice  a  displav  of  Seedling  Boses,  from  James  Pentland.  BaltinKin- 
the  variety  '  George  Pesbody^  is  a  decided  aoquiiiUionr 

The  following  are  from  Amateurs,  gentlemen  of  the  highest  standing  In  this  city,  cultlrators  of  the  Boae,  s^ 
mninenUy  qwU^od  to  Judge  of  the  merit  of  a  rose  : 

Balttvobk,  February  'th,  1S59. 

Dear  Sir  :—'Th»  "George  Peabodv**  Boss,  originated  by  yon,  is  quite  an  acquisition  to  the  Bonrlwii  cIsm- 
Its  deep  rich  color,  lk«e  blooming  sna  vigorous  characteristics,  render  it  a  desirable  variety. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  WM.  C.  WII-SOX. 

Mb.  JAMDi  VtanuoK^  OrMtunounL 

BALTOfOBn,  Febnuiy  14th,  ISSO. 

Mm.  JAm  PmrrLAim— />ear  ^r;— Ton  ask  mv  opinion  of  yonr  Seedling  Bourbon  Boee  **  Geoige  Paabodv/ 
which  I  win  with  pleasure  give  you.  I  have  had  it  In  my  possession  (or  oetter  than  two  years,  and  mnst  sej 
that  I  have  been  much  pleased  with  it  I  Und  it  of  venr  free  and  vigorous  growth,  profusely  and  onostantiy 
flowering,  together  with  its  unique  color,  being  a  dark  velvety  purple  crimson ;  I  have  also  found  It  i*«r&ct:v 
hardy,  restoting  our  oeklest  winteis  with  impunity,  and  on  situations  where  other  varieties  considered  hardy 
have  suffered. 

Hoping  that  you  may  be  suecessAil  in  disposing  of  yonr  stock  advantageously,  as  I  think  it  deserves,  I  rexnslji, 
rsspectAilly,  yonr  obedient  servant,  EDWABD  KUKTZ. 

Ba-ltemobx,  Febraary  Utb,  1S5d. 
Mb.  Jaxbb  Pkhtlaitd— 2>ear  Sir  .'—After  a  pennonal  examination  and  culture  of  your  Seedling  Bose  **  Georgt^ 
Peabody,*'  during  the  past  year,  I  unhesitatingly  class  It  among  the  finest  of  the  Bourbons.  Its  <I«rk  rich 
crimson  color  is  unsurpassed.  Its  fragrance,  shape  and  Inxurlant  growth,  and  almost  constant  proftuion  of 
bloom,  together  with  Ita  hardihood,  render  it  most  desirable,  snd  it  will  doubtless,  npon  soqnalntaxtco.  find  a 
phMC  In  eveiy  collection.  Yobx^  Ac,  J.  J.  WIGHT. 

Baltdiobb,  Febmaiy  Sd,  1S5». 
Ma.  Jaxbs  PBiTTLAirD— />«ar  Sir  .'—I  have  often  seen  and  admired  vonr  Seedling  Bose  **  Georse  Peabo^ly.'' 
'  and  can  truly  say  that  Its  deep  rich  crimson  color,  bold  velvety  petals,  so  perfectly  and  beautifuuydeveU>ped« 
and  its  delicate  fragrance  distinguish  It  as  the  **Gem**  of  the  r^ry ;  whilst  Its  perpetuity  of  blooxn  and  luxuri- 
ance of  growth  Justly  place  it  at  the  head  of  its  oongenen  of  the  Bourbon  family*    Wishing  you  abundajit  p»a  - 
oessi  I  remain  yoofs,  So&lAH  SM  41.t. 


The  following  are  fh>m  gentlemen  In'^the  trade,  nunerymon,  florists,  ^tc 

Phiuloxlpoia,  February  Tth,  1959. 
Dear  Sir  .'—From  what  I  have  seen  of  your  Seedllnc  Bose  **  George  Peabody,**  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  i» 
•zoellent,  being  one  of  the  beet  dark  coldred  free  blooming  **  Bourbon  **  roses  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  ftbould  h^ 
in  every  collection.    Aa  soon  aa  yon  think  of  selling  it,  you  may  put  me  down  ft»r  six  of  It  at  least. 

Yours,  Ac.,  JOHN  I>1CK. 

GovAjcaTowsr,  Baltimore  Coaafy,  Md. 
Mb.  Jakes  Pbwtlaxd— JTy  D^ar  Sir  .'—I  have  frequently  seen  your  "  George  Peabody  "  rose  in  bl«>ODv  **»tl 
consider  it  to  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  the  Bourbon  class.    Its  deep  rich  crimson  double  flowers,  fre«>bIooBiizi£ 
qualltleiL  and  robust  growth,  render  it  an  Invaluable  acqntottlon  to  the  rose  fiunlly. 

W.  D.  BKAOKEKRXDaE. 

Baltivohe,  February  14th,  ISTjO. 
Mb.  •Jambs  Pbktlavi>— />0ar  Sir  .'—Having  noticed  several  times  tlie  Isst  year  your  Seedling  Bo«o  **  Georre 
Peabody,**  I  can  confldentiv  say  It  is  quite  an  acquisition  to  that  beautllYil  class  of  flowirs— a  stranc:  gr«^  v^  r. 
blooming  profusely  throuffbottt  the  season,  with  large  velvet  crimson  flowers;  it  stands,  In  mvJndjRDeot,  num- 
ber one  of  the  Bonrbon  oiasa.  Yoors,  truly,  BAM^L  F&AjST,  «I  b. 

Baltimobb,  February  lAth,  lCs59. 
Mb.  Jambb  PntTLAxn — Dear  iS»r .'—Your  Seedling  Bose  ** George  Peabody*'  I  consider  uneqnnUed  ncnoTkc 
Bourbon  Roses  for  brilliancy  of  color,  hardiness,  and  vigor  of  growth,  and  it  only  requires  to  t>e  knowa  to   l^e 
appreciated  as  tt  deserves:  and  you  will  please  inclnde  me  among  your  snbscrit>ers. 

BespectAilly,  TH0:5.  FAIBLY,  Fleri^  Jtoma  Street. 

■ — —^~ » 
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"  Mb.  Jamw  PKKTLAKi>-^i>«ir  Sir  .'—Being  oonvwflant  wltJi  your  seedling  Boarbon  roee  "  George  Feabody/' 
It  gives  xne  pleasure  to  recommend  it  to  Florists,  Amateurs,  and  others,  as  a  rose  combining  all  the  qualities 
requisite—free  bloomer,  &t(ong  nower,  and  rieh»  brilliant  color,.  Tours,  &o., 

JOHN  K  FEAST,  of  Samuel  Feast  &  Sons. 

Baltdiobs,  February  Utb,  1859. 
Mr.  JAsras  PK»TLAin>—iSlr. '—Having  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  Seedling  Bos*?  "George  Peabody  "  in 
ftiU  flower  last  tkU,  I  consider  It  the  finest  dark  Bourbon  rose  I  have  ever  seen ;  the  color  Is  of  a  dark  yet  bril- 
liant crimson,  and  very  highly  eoented.    It  is  altogether  a  ma^ifloent  rose,  and  should  be  in  the  collection  of 
every  lover  of  rosea.  JAMES  GALLOWAT,  Florist,  dbo. 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  teell  acquainted  with  the  rose  **  George  Peabody,^  originated  by  James  Pentland 
do  cheerftilly  add  our  testimony  to  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  favor,  as  above. 

CHARLES  U.  STOBIE,  Florist,  Baltimore  City. 

WILLTAM  FOWLER,  Gardener  to  Johns  Hopkins,  Esq.,  Baltimore. 

J.  M.  SAUNDERS,  Esq.,  Engineer  Baltimore  Gas  Works,  (Amateur.) 

K.  H.1H0LMES,  Snperlntendent  Baltimore  Gas  Works,  (Amateur.) 

SAMtTEL  THUELEY,  Gardener  to  John  M.  Orem,  Esq.,  BalUmore  County. 

JAMES  MoKIMMEY,  late  Gardqper  to  Thomas  Winans,  Esq.,  Baltimore. 

ALEXANDER  PARKER,  Gardener  to  W.  0.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Baltimore. 

The  Petals  of  this  Rose  are  of  great  substance,  and  it  is  not  a  rose  that  Is  In  bud  in  the  morning,  and  at  night 
gone— but  the  dngle  flowers  continue  three  to  four  daya—aad  In  the  cool  days  of  Spring  and  Fall,  it  lasts  longer ; 
and  we  have  A-equently  called  the  attention  of  persons  to  some  that  have  continued  for  a  whole  week,  retaining 
their  brilliancy  to  the  last 

It  is  a  very  large  Rose,  and  I  have  had  single  flowers,  upon  well  grown  plants,  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter ;  it 
generally  blooms  in  clusters  of  flrom  6  to  8  or  more — for  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  it  is  unequalled  by  any  Rose 
yet  known,  and  I  can  safely  say,  that  there  has  not  been  any  that  have  seen  it  but  have  either  ordered  a  plant  or 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  one  when  sent  out 

ft  was  named  in  honor  of  our  distinguished  countryman,  the  London  Banker,  by  a  gentleman  of  this  city, 
with  the  single  remark, "  It  la  worthy  of  the  name.^ 

The  Rose  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  the  month  of  April,  at  the  following  low  prices,  (provided  I  obtain  1000 
■nbscribers,  or  receive  cmlers  for  that  number  of  Plants,  otherwise  I  shall  not  let  it  out) : 

FOR  SIIfOliB  PliANT,  $1  50 

«       6  PliANTS,  7  50 

«     13  OB  MORB,  1  OO  BA€B. 

EXTRA  SIZBD  TBRY  STRO^rO  PI.ANT8,    9  OO        « 

My  reasons  for  offering  it  at  the  above  prices  are,  that  it  will  place  tlie  Rose  within  the  reach  of  all— hopin 
jthe  quantity  sold  will  remunerate  me. 

Maav  persons  in  different  pSrts  have  Uready  ordered  a  do»n  plants  each,  and  others  less,  so  that  I  have  now 

?  very  largo  number  ordered,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  the  number  will  soon  be  obtained— when  such  is  the  case, 
will  notlrv  each  subscriber,  when  all  who  remit  the  price  will  be  supplied  strictly  In  rotation. 

N.  B.— Early  notice  of  the  same  Is  solicited,  so  that  all  may  be  sapplied  In  goed  time.  All  orden  addressed  to 
me,  or  to  Mr.  Ukkst  A.  Dasnit,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  No.  837  Onesnut  street,  Philadelphia,  who  is  the  only 
authorized  agent  to  rooeive  subscriptions  for  the  same. 

p.  S.~This  eirouUr  should  have  appeared  at  a  much  earlier  day,  but  owlatt  to  the  fact  of  negotiations  being 
entered  into  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  growers  of  the  Rose,  (and  the  best  authority  In  this  country  for  the 
quality  of  a  Rose,)  desiring  to  purahaae  the  whole  stock  for  the  Etropean  market  it  was  neoeasarlly  delayed. 

I  have  alscrfor  sale  about  10,000  fine,  large,  well  grown  Roses,  of  all  the  choice  leading  sorta.  Catalognes  setat 
to  all  post-paid  applicants.  f  i»  .  «----^     ___■ ,    ,    -  •»*% 

JAMES  PENTLAND, 

March  k  April.  OrvenliMlUit  0aM«ii,  Bttltiniore,  Rid. 

'  '. ^ 


Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Graperies,  etc. 

The  subscriber  continues  to  devote  bis  entire  attcDtion  to  tbe  erection  of  Greenhouses 
Conservatories,  Graperies,  Forcing  Pits,  etc.,  either  in  part  or  complete,  in  any  part  of  the 
couoti7.  The  stj^le  and  plans  of  building  are  at  once  unique  and  original,  combining  ele- 
gance with  utility. 

My  facilities  with  machinery  are  such  that  the  most  elaborate  design,  in  point  of  cost,  is 
but  a  small  advance  above  the  ordinary  plain  structure. 

I  have  a  large  number  of  original  design?,  and  would  be  pleased  to  show  or  send  toi  atld 
correspond  with,  partiea  intending  to  erect  Qla«s  structuTcs  for  imy  pvipwe.  The  matearial 
are  all  prepared,  fitted  aad  painted  one  coat  before  shipment,  and  are  coosiracted,  on  the 
well-known  principle  of  manufacturers,  of  one  piece  or  sash  bar  to  fit  any  place  or  part  of 
same  kind.  Original  designs  in  any  etyle  of  architecture  to  suit  particular  localities,  fur- 
nished to  order.    Refer  to 


m  f   nished  to  order,    iteter  lo  <•  • 

J\  L  Messrs.  ELWANGER  &  BARRT,  Rochester.  ^h 

W  A.  FROST  &  Co.,  Rqeheeter,  and  others  on  application.  i  ' 


F.  A.  LORD,  Bufelo,  N.  Y. 

Mareb,  tf. 
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MR.    T>J^NA.'S 

NEW   SEEDLING   PEARS. 


BOtTBY    6l    Oa. 


Have  the  great  pleasure  of  informing  their  friends  and  cultivators  of  the 
Pear,  that  they  are  now  prepared  to  offer  for  sale  the  new  Seedling  Pears 
raised  by  Mr.  F.  Dana,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  which  have  attracted  so  much 
attention  the  past  few  years.  The  frequent  exhibition  of  these  pears  before 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  (under  the  numbers  now  attached 
to  the  names),  and  the  trial  of  the  fruit,  has  called  forth  the  highest  praise 
from  all  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  taste  them. 

There  are  SIX  of  Mr.  Dana's  pears,  selected  from  several  thousand  seed- 
lings, all  ripening  at  different  periods,  and  all  of  the  highest  quality  ;  on6 
in  particular,  known  as  No.  16,  undoubtedly  standing  at  the  head  of  all 
pears  yet  raised,  not  excepting  the  far-famed  Seckel.  Mr.  Dana  has  devoted 
much  time  to  the  growth  of  seedlings,  and  has  been  richly  rewarded  in  the 
production  of  these  n^ost  remarkable  varieties. 

Having  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  these  pears  at  a  high  price,  we  are 
now  prepared  to  offer  them  for  sale  in  April  next,  by  subscription,  to  be  de- 
livered as  soon  as  a  stifficient  number  of  subscribers  are  obtained — not  less 
than  TWO  hundebd— of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSOBIPTION: 

Daka's  Hov^y  (No.  16),  handsome  tree,  two  or  three  years  old,  strong, 
healthy  and  vigorous,  on  the  pear  stock,  $5.  A  f6w  large  trees,  three  to 
six  years  old,  some  in  a  bearing  state,  $10  each.  Nurserymen  and  dealers 
in  trees,  purchasing  a  dozen  or  more,  will  be  allowed  the  usual  discount  to 
the  trade. 

Amkrica,  Shawmut,  Excelsior,  Admirable,  and  Augustus  Dana,  in  sets  of 
five,  $10  per  set,  with  the  usual  discount  to  the  trade  where  six  or  mOre  sets 
ilreordered. 

The  names  and  descriptions  are  as  follows  : 

DANA'S    HOVEY  (No,  16). 

Fruit  nearly  medium  pize,  about  three  inches  long  and  two  and  a  half  In  diameter,  of 
obkuse  pyriform  shape,  witb  a  clear,  rich  cinnamon  msset  skin.  Flesh  wbiie,  meltiug,  but- 
tery, and  juicy,  with  a  honeyed  sweetness,  and  a  most  luscious  and  undescribable  flavor,  mot^ 
'like  some  delicious  sweetmeat  than  a  fruit.  It  ripens  in  November,  and  is  in  eating  until  the 
end  of  December,  never  rotting  at  the  core. 

The  tree  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  pears,  growing  as  regnlar  as  the  Buffum,  with  a 
laixe  deep  green  camellia-Ulie  glossy  foliage,  and  remafliable  even  as  an  omamenti^l  tree. 

We  append  th^  following  opinions  of  its  excellence  from  soms  of  the  most  intelligent 
pomologists  in  the  conntry : 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Vwmm  SOmmrm  BBBCK,  »■«.,  IPMsi^mt  mmm.  H«rt.  SMictr. 

ICaitM.  HoTvv  A  Oo.  >-Geiitlem«ii,— Mr.  DftBt^  seedlfaiff  pear  (No.1«)  whtoh  yon  sent  in«s  wis  In  a  perfeet 
•Uto  for  Mtine;  nther  nader  madtum  die,  yeiy  thin  tktai,  flash  malitnc,  tha  flaTor  dalidou,  like  some  delicata 
sweetmeat    From  the  specimen  I  shonld  judge  it  would  rank  with  the  very  best 

Baapeotlhify  yonn»  JOSEPH  BBECK. 

From  K*M.  S.  S.  CABOT,  Okairaittn  •€  Fniit  CoamilttM. 

!>»**>  MAdHng  (Na  16)  Is  a  fine  meltlngjuley  pear,  attractive  In  appearanoa«  of  a  rich  russet  color,  and, 


^ngknerhaps  not  anffldenUj  Isarge  for  a  show^ijE,  yet  Is  large  enon|h7or  the  desiert   It  Is  exceedingly  high 


I  very  nest  pean  of  recent  ongln. 
Tonn. 
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J.  8.  OABOT. 


Fr«ai  1l.  IB.  BBBOKMABrily  £•«.,  PrMideMt  •f  Oeorgitt  Penological  SoeletT< 


Ko.  16  U  nndoabCedly  the  test  pear  I  hftye  Uated,  not  exe«ptlDg  the  SeekeL  If  70a  ever  sell  trees  of  that 
Ttflety,  pleue  pat  me  d9wa  as  e  aubserlher  among  the  iliat.  It  U  the  cunJbrwta  osed  in  the  Olrmp  fbr  the 
goda  Truly  joura,  L.  E.  BEECKMANS.        /  I 

FroM  S.  J.  TKOJnAS,  Bdllov  of  tko  Goaatrr  Oeatleman.  *'^^ 

I  harejoat  retamed  from  a  jonmef,  and  find  your  ikvor  of  the  27th  November,  with  a  box  of  pears— No.  16 
of  Mr.  Dan&>  They  hare  been  delayed  (ten  days)  by  being  dlrteted  to  Albany  instead  of  here,  and  were  more 
or  leas  (^  am  wed.  But  enooch  waa  left  to  show  them,  as  I  think,  from  such  an  imperfect  opportanity,/wtty 
equal  in  d^liciaut  quaUiy  to  our  very  begt  peare^  and  eurpauea  by  none.  If  there  Is  any  pear  better  than 
this,  I  wonld  thank  yon  to  send  me  a  few  specimens.  I  have  never  seen  a  Seekel  or  Belle  Lucrative  that  I  liked 
better,  making  aUowanee  for  the  eondltion  of  them.  When  do  yon  disseminate  itT  I  want  it  in  my  garden. 
Tm  y  yoora,  J.  J.  THOMAS. 

Macedon,  IT,  K,  Dec  m,  1858. 

Fvoai  P.  BARBTy  Aafhor  of  ihe  Fralt  Gardcif. 

We  have  toat  eaten  the  aeedling  pears  (No.  16)  yon  were  good  enough  to  send  ni,  and  can  say,  without  any 
hesitation,  that  In  quality  this  variety  may  Jnstiv  w  classed  with  our  very  best  pears.  It  has  aomethlng  of  the 
Gray  Doyenne  rbaraeter,  though  leas  musky  ana  more  honeyed.  If  it  were  but  as  large  as  the  Beurr6  Dlel,  what 
a  treasure  for  Mr.  Dane !    As  it  is,  he  may  flatt  r  himself  with  haying  obtained  such  e  fine  fruit. 

Yoirs  truly.  P.  B ABET. 

SodMiter,  yovAWi,\Wi. 

The  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  have 
repeatedly  tested  this,  as  well  as  all  Mr.  Dana's  pears,  during  the  past  five 
years,  and  have  expressed  their  opinions  in  their  annual  reports,  which  are 
too  numerous  to  detail.  Cultivator^  who  may  be  desirous  of  learning  in 
what  estimation  the  following  varieties  are  held,  can  consult  these  reports 
in  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture. 

AMERICA  (No.  19.) 

Fruit  very  large,  resembling  mncb,iii  appearance,  the  Bearr^  Diel,  and  as  large  as  that 
pear.  Skin  deep  rich  yellow  ;  flesh  yellowish,  flne,  melting,  and  very  juicy^  with  an  exceed- 
iugly  rich,  sugary  and  refreshing  flavor.    Ripens  in  Beoember.^ 

The  size,  beaut]^,  and  excellence  of  this  variety,  and  the  hardiness,  vigor,  early  bearing, 
and  great  productiveness  of  the  tree,  will  take  the  place  of  the  Beurr^  Diel  as  a  December 
fruit. 

SHAWMUT  (No.  12). 

Fruit  large,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  long  and  three  in  diameter,  resembling  the  Bart- 
lett  in  shape  and  size,  with  a  yellow  skiu,  dotted  with  russet.  Flesh  wbi^,  fine,  buttery, 
melting,  and  Juicy,  vhions,  sprightly,  and  rich,  with  a  peculiar  and  rich  aroma.  Bipe  in 
September. 

No  pear  of  the  season  is  equal  to  this,  ^either  the  Belle  Lucrative  nor  Bartlett  equal  it. 
The  tree  is  a  fine  gprower  and  an  early  bearer,  with  wood  similar  to  the  Bartlett,  from  which 
it  may  have  originated. 

EXCELSIOR  (Wo.  17). 

Fruit  large,  about  fourinohes  long  and  three  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  obtuse  pyriform  in 
shape,  with  a  yellowuh  skin,  more  or  less  traced  with  ntstet.  Flesh  yellowish,  melting,  and 
very  juicy,  with  a  brisk  vinous,  mnsky  flavor,  resembling  the  Beurre  Superfine.  Bipe  in 
October  and  November. 

Tree  upright,  and  a  vigorous  grower. 

ADMIRABLE  (No.  3). 

Fruit  large,  about  four  inches  long  and  three  and  a  half  in  diameter  ;  roundish  ovate  in 
form,  with  a  yellow  skin.  Flesh  white,  melting,  buttery  and  Juicy,  with  a  rich  musky  vinous 
and  delicat*  perfume.    Bipe  in  October. 

AUGUSTUS  DANA  (No.  10), 

Fruit  medium  sise.  about  three  and  a  half  inche|,long  and  three  In  diameter ;  form  obo- 
Yftte  ;  flesh  white,  melting  and  Juicy,  with  a  •acoharine,  rich,  and  delicious  flavor.  Bipe  in 
October.  . 

Immecliately  upon  the  completion  of  the  list  of  subscribers,  the  orders 
will  be  executed  in  the  rotation  in  which  they  were  received,  and  the  trees 
will  be  safely  packed  for  transportation  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


HOVET&GO., 
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FLOWER  SEEDS  BY  MAIL. 


Wb  are  now  receiving  our  annual  ftuppUes  of  Eoglisby  French  and  German  Seeds,  direct 
from  the  most  reliable  eeed  growens  in  Europe,  which  in  addition  to  onr  many  favorite  sorts 
of  American  growth,  give  us  an  unusually  large  assortment,  embracing  in  ^l  nearly  cme 
thousand  varieiieM,  and  containing  every  desirable  novelty  and  standard  variety  from  which 
we  have  selected  the  following  collections,  which  wiU  be  sent  by  mnil  free  rfpogtage^  to  any 
address  in  the  Uniud  Slates  upon  receipt  of  the  price. 
Collection  No.  1— GontainB  20  varieUes  of  Annuals         •       -       -       -       -       •    $\  00 
Collection  No.  2 — Contains  20  varieties  of  Biennials  and  Perennials       -        -        -       1  00 
Collection  No.  8— Contains  10  extra  fine  varieties  of  Bare  Annual  and  Perennials       1  OO 
Collection  No.  4 — Contains  5  choice  varieties,  from  prize  flowers,  of  Preneb  Alters, 
German  Carnation  and  Picotee  Pinks,  English  Pansiea,  Verbenas,  and  Holly- 
hocks, each  of  which  is  sold  at  25  cents  singly         .....        -100 
Collection  No.  5— Contains  50  varieties  (including  Collection  No.  4),  Annuals,  Bien- 
nials and  Perennials  -       -       -. -250 

Collection  No.  6--CoQtain8 100  varieties 6  00 

We  offer  also  the  following  Cuoici  Collegtiokb,  of  Fiuexch  and  Qirman  Snne,  which  will 
be  sent  by  mall,  free  of  postage,  when  ordered  to  the  amount  of  one  dollar  and  upwards,  in 
packages,  containing  the  most  beautiful  varieties.    Each  variety  separate. 
No.  8' -8  Extra  Choice  varieties,  Truffaot's  new  French  Asters,  peony  flowered      -    $1  OO 

"  10— 12  Splendid  "        German  Asters,  qnUled 75 

<•  11— a         '*  '*        Double  Pyramidal  and  Globe  Flowered  Asters     •  50 

**  12— 8  Superb  **        Boquet  Asters,  new       -        -        -        -        -        -       100 

"15—8      *•  **        Camellia  Balsams -  7o 

»'  16—8  Extra  fine  *'        Double  '* 50 

•*  18—8  Finest  '*       Cockscomb GO 

"20— 8  Prise  **        Double  Hollyhocks,  ftom  named  flowers       -       -  fiO 

*•  21—8  Extiu  fine  "        Larkspur  Double  Tall  Rocket        ...       -  50 

"23— 6  Finest  **  **         branching 50 

"26—5      ••  "        Nemophila 25 

"  27— 6  Choicest  "       Phk)x 60 

"  28—3  Select  "        Petunias S9 

"  29—6  Beautiful  *•        Annual  and  Biennial  Pinks W 

"  83—12      "  •*        Stocks.  (Jerman  10  week T5 

"88— 4  Fine  "        Snapdragon ^ 

"  89-6  Finest  "        German  Wall-flower -  50 

We  offer  also  other  varieties  for  enumeration,  of  which  see  our  Descriptive •Rtiail  Ftieed 
Catalogue  of  Flower  and  VegttabU  Seeds,  which  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  a  one 
cent  stamp. 
Persons  ordering  will  please  ftate  \l^  Number  ^  tke  OdOselUn, 
All  orders  will  be  faithfully  and  promptly  attended  to. 

N.  B. — Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  giving  the  AouBns,  Town,  Countt  and 
Statc  in  full,  as  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence  that  ah  essential  part  is  wanting,  and  the  seed« 
cannot  be  forwarded  until  another  communication  is  received.        Address' 

ALLEN  &  HcELWAIN, 

March,  April  and  Mmy.  SprilBsfleld,  Aftaaa. 


GREAT  VALLEY  NURSERY, 

XntAJ^  ^TBt:  MSW  TORK  AND  BRIB  IL  R 

The  subscribers  offer  a  fine  lot  of  Anerican  Evergreens,  very  low  for  cash.  Also  E^er* 
greens  from  the  forest,  good  plants,  under  1  ft.,  carefully  taken  up,  paclisd  in  boxes,  and 
delivered  at  the  Railroad  Depot,  at  $7  per  1000,  10,000  or  more  at  $6  per  M.  Maple  Seed. 
Ifngs,  Sugar  and  Scarlet,  1  to  2  years  old,  strong  and  fine,  at  $2  to  $4  per  H.   IBee  Catalogue. 


B.  T.  KELSEY  &  CO., 

GBBAT  TAI.JLIBT9  Ifew  Ysris, 
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HIGHLAND   NURSERIES, 
NEAV^BXjRGMa:.  ]sr.  y., 

f'orm:e3r.i_.y  -A..  J.   DO'WiTiisra-  sc  oo. 


».   ♦  •  ♦.  if- 


The  Subecribers,  in  soliciting  the  attention  of  Dealers  and 
Planters  of  Trees  to  their  Stock,  now  ready  for  the  ensuing 
Spring  Trade,  beg  leave  to  say  that  it  embraces  everything 
^a  their  line  of  bueinesB,  all  of  the  most  vigorous  growth 
and  best  quality.  « 

The  Department  of  Fruit  Trees 

contains  a  full  collection  of  Apples  i^nd  Pears,  both  stand- 
ards and  dwarfs;  Chen-iea,  standards  and  on  Mahaleb  stock; 
Plums,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Quinces,  Almonds,  and  miscel- 
laneous fruits,  such  as  Walnuts,  Filberts,  Chestnuts,  &c. 
Also,  Grape-vines  (both  hardy  native  and  foreign  vorietiefl 
for  Graperies,)  Gooseberries  (best  English  varieties).  Cur- 
rants, do..  Raspberries,  Blackberries  (New  Bochelle  or  Law. 
ton.  High  Bosh  or  Dorchester,  Newman's  Thornless,  ^.), 
Strawberries,  &c.  Bhubarb  and  Asparagus  roots  of  the  best 
varieties. 

The  long  experience  of  A.  Saul  in  these  niatters,  which 
occupies  his  whole  attention,  enables  us  to  guarantee  the 
correctness  of  all  articles  sold  by  us. 

The  Ornamental  Department 

embraces  a  complete  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Dedduims  and 
Evergreen  Trten.  and  Fiotperinff  Shrubst  Ac.,  including  a 
a-re  stock  of  Norway  Spruce,  American  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir,  European  Silver  Fir,  Austrian 
'ti  scotch  Pines,  American  Arbor-vitse,  Junipers,  Yews,  &c.,  together  with  the  newer  and 
L'cr  Conifers,  &c ;  also  Maples,  Elms,  and  Oaks,  in  six.  varieties  of  each ;  American  and 
^lipean  Lindens,  Ash,  Mountain  Ash,  Horse  .Chestnut,  Larch,  Sycamore,  Magnolia,  phes^. 
i.t,  Bcecb,  Birch,  Cypress,  Acacia,  Locust,  Tulip. Tree,  Kentucky  Coffee,  Poplar,  Willows,  &c. 
lowering  Sbrubfl,  several  varieties  of  SplrsBas,  Althaeas,  Tartarian,  Honeysuckles,  Euony. 
•  :i  Europnim,  Sjoinige,  Lifaics,  FlowcTing  Hawthorns,  Weigelia,  Forsythia,  Tamarix,  Deut- 
J«.  Oiigwood,  Buffalo,  Berry,  &c.  A  large  collection  of  Climbing  Plants,  Climbing  Boses, 
>ii  Kobes  of  all  claeses  in  great  variety. 

li'icktbora  aad  Osage  Orange  Plants,  and  Arbor- vita  for  Screens,  &c 
-".UO(l  pianta  and  cuttings  of  Salix  triandra.and  Salix  pnrpmr^  the  two  beet  Osier  Willows 
'  vultivatloii,  aa.well  as  other  varieties. 

A  I-oseriptive  Catalogue  of  prices  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  on  enclosing  a  three- cent 
•'  -ge  stamp  to  prepay  the  same. 
StwuvBOB^  Marqb  1st,  1859. 

A.    SAUL   &   CO., 

'JProprieimrs, 
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THE  ALLEN  RASPBERRY. 


I  can  supply,  after  lat  April  next,  a  quantity  of  these  highly  valuable,  well  approred, 
^    tKorouffkfy  hardy  plants,  which  I  have  bad  in  sucoesfful  bearing  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Price,  $1  per  dozen ;  $6  per  hundred ;  $50  per  thousand.  Orders,  with  money  enclosed, 
addressed  to  the  undersigned,  Black  Rock,  New  York,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 
They  can  be  sent  by  Express,  or  other  conveyance  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


March  and  ApriL 


Lewis  F.  Allen. 


SMALL  FRUITS. 

*  Having  paid  special  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  small  fruits,  and  spared  no  pains  or  ex- 
pegse  to  procure  every  thing  of  the  kind,  of  any  worth,  I  am  now  prepared  to  furnish,  in 
large  or  ismHlI  quaDtities,  on  reasonable  terms,  the  following  valuable  varieties. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

Niiw  BoCHi'XLK  or  Lawton  ;  a  very  large  stock  of  strong  and  vigorous  plants,  of  this  8upe> 
rior  VHiitty,    UORCHESTER  AND  NEWMAN'S  THORNLESS. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Brinkle's  Orange,  Fastolff,  River's  Large  Fruited  Monthly,  Knevett*s  Giant,  Hudson  BiTer 
Antwerp,  Bed  Antwerp  and  Yellow  Antwerp. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

MORE  THAN  ONE  HUNDRED  VARIETIES,  embracing  nearly  all  the  Foreign  and  Native 
kinds,  both  old  and  new,  worthy  6f  cultivation. 

One  Hundred  Thousand  Peabody's  Seedling. 

Great  care  has  been^taken  to  procure  and  preserve  these  varieties  true  to  name,  and  they 
are  wabbantbd  oobbect. 
Priced  catalogues,  sent  on  application,  enclosing  stamp.        Address, 

J.  KNOX, 

If  arch  and  Aprtl.  ]|«z  478,  Pitt*fcnrgh»  Pa. 


20,000  CHERRY  TREES, 

Standard  and  Dwarf,  two  years  old,  embracing  over  forty  varieties ;  a  good  assortment  of 
hardy  sarin  and  all  tmooth  and  thrifty,  with  fine  heads  and  stoeka  which  we  will  sell  this  ^riag 
at  very  low  prices. 

,  Bronson,  Merrell  &  Hanunond,! 

H*rcb  sad  April.  OBNVTA,  ITaw  Tavk. 

WEST  CHESTER  NURSERY. 

For  Exchange  600  Kentucky  Coffee  Trees ;  1  Gynrnocladus  Canadensis,  from  4  to  5  feet ; 
1000  Gymoocladus  Canadensis,  18  inches  to  2  feet;  6000  European  Sycamore.  1  year  Seed- 
lings ;  30,000  Silver  Maples.  1  year ;  2000  Norway  Maples,  1  year;  2000  Silver  Maples,  10  to 
12  feet,  2000  8  to  10  feet ;  600  Spanish  Chestnuts,  10  to  12  feet 

Any  of  the  above  will  be  exchanged  for  the  diiierent  varieties  of  Cuminte,  Rhubarb  Boots, 
and  other  gardening  and  nursery  stock. 

J.  KVTTER, 
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Oakland  Nursery. 

Thr^n^s  Neck,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. 


•  i     The  sabficriber  offers  for  tale  a  Tory  extensive  sad  ▼igoroos  stock -of  Etergreensof  tbe 

•  Iwst  lesding  sorts,  varying  from  2  to  12  feet  in  height,  well  adapted  for  producing  immediate 
effect  in  New  Plantations,  in  Lawns,  or  Parks,  or  for  planting  in  masses  ;  among  which  are 
Norway  Fhr,  Stiver  Fir.  White  Pine,  Scotch  Fir.  Balsam  Fur,  Austrian  Pine,  Cenilea  Fir, 
Black  Spruee  fir,  Oembra^Pine,  and  some  of  the  best  New  Evergreens,  &c.,  &c.,  ^. 

A  general  collection  of  Ornamental  Deciduous  Trees,  Shrubbery,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Bho. 
dodendroQS,  Japan  lilies,  Chineae  Peonies,  and  bedding  plants. 

A  fine  stock  of  Standard  Pears  of  the  best  proved  sorts,  of  medium  and  extra  large  size, 
also  soaie  of  the  best  newer  varieties :  among  these  are  Sheldon,  Church,  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
Parsonsge,  Ijawrence,  Triomphe  de  Jodigne,  Beurre  Hardy,  Adalns,  Merrlam,  &c.,  &c.  Also 
Dwarf  rars  on  the  Angers  yolnce  Stock,  Cherries,  Apples,  Quinces,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
New  fioehelle  Blackberries,  Fastolff  and  Antwerp  Raspberries,  Native  Grapes,  and  foreign 
varieties  for  coltivation  nnder  glass.  ^ 

Wm.  L  Ferris. . 

GMalognes  furnished  on  application. 
M«rck,Apfila^Vay. 

Lawton  Blackberry  Plants. 

All  orders  will  be  registered  as  received,  and  the  plants  promptly  forwarded  agreeably  to 
directioiia. 

In  all  cases  warranted  of  the  original  stock,  and  raised  xmder  the  supervision  of  the  sub- 
scriber upon  bU  own  grounds  in  New  Bochslle,  and  each  dosen  separately  secured  in  moss 
for  convenience  of  distribntion  by  Clubs,  and  packed  in  boxes. 

BCAZiB  OF  FRXCX»  B7  THE  DOZEN. 

A  box  of  one  dosen, , , i..., $2 

•*         three  dosen, 6 

'•         eight  dosen, 10 

"         eighteen  dosen, iSO 

••         fiftydosen, ; 60 

^^^  Tbe  name  and  direction  of  purchaseni  should  be  distinctly  written,  and  the  money  ac- 
catnpvij  the  order.                      Address, 

WnilAM  LAWTON, 

March.  19  ITAU.  8TBKKT,  If^w 


WANTED 

A  pvrr  to  join  a  Western  enterprise  with  a  practical  Nurseryman,  (Nureerymen  are  prefer- 
able. )    Tiie  sHoation  selected  offers  everything  for  undoubted  success.    For  particulars, 

^^^^  ffiepifAH^n  ABNOLD, 

OXFOR]>9  Ohio. 

Rebecca  Grape  Vines. 

Eztns  rtrong  one  year  irfd  vines,  grown  7  to  10  feet  high,  will  be  sold  with  suitable  qnan- 
%  oT  top  wood.  $12  per  dozen,  $46  for  50  and  $80  for  100.  Also  Diana,  Delaware,  Con- 
aofd  and  Hartford  Proiilic  Vines. 

Onukee  Baspberry  and  Linnnus  Bhubarb,  in  any  quantities.        Address,  i 

in.  o.  FIi:i^EM-A.N, 

{Late  Freeman  <t  KendaH,) 

Wtmwmmmwmmd  Fniit  OardeM,  B«ve««w»«*,  I-.  '•»  ■••'  ^«  ^' 
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ELUOTTS  WESTEBir  FRUIT  BOOK. 


iEi 

k  .A  New  Edltloii  «f  tUs  Work|  ThonmsUy  Rerised.  ^ 

*  *   Embracing  all  the  New  and  Valuable  Fraita,  with  tbe  Latest  ImproTementi  in  their  CultiTa-  * . 
ttoo,  up  to  Jannary,  1859,  especially  adapted  to  the 

WANTS  OP  WESTERN   FRUIT  GROWERS. 
Fnll  of  excellent  Illustrations.    By  F.  R.  Etxiott,  Pomologist,  late  of  CleTeland,  Ohio,  now 
of  St  Louis. 

VrtM  SI  M. 

Sent  bj  Mail,  post  paid,  to  anj  part  of  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  price. 

A.  0.  MOORE  &  CO., 
Agrionltural  Book  Publishers,  140  Fulton  St.  N.  Y. 

Mmib. 

American  Weeds  and  TJsefnl  Plants.    ! 

Ob,  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY.  i 

By  W.  DarlikotO!^,  H.  D.,  West  Chester,  Ps.;  with  additions  by  GioRQiTnuBBBB^New  Yort.    ' 

A  History  and  Description  of  all  Plants   iojurious  or  important  to  the  Ameiican  Fanner 
and  Gardener ;  with  nearly 

Thrbe  Hundred  iLLUgTBATiOHs.  ' 

The  weeds  which  now  infest  our  farms  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  introdooed  from 
abroad,  and  being  at  first  unnolloed,  have  spread  flrom  farm  to  mrm,  until 

It  now  Cofti  the  FaimexB  of  AmariealDIliQiis  of  DoBbtb  every  year 

for  the  destruction  of  these  Foreigners,  or  in  the  injury  done  to  their  cropa    Every  faraei 
should  guard  his  grounds  from  the  first  approach  of  his  enemies. 

An  a  class-book  for  Agricultural  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  a  hand-book  for  the  Farmer,  and 
for  all  public  and  private  libraries,  this  book  is  the  most  valuable  addition  yet  made  to  our 
already  large  list  of  agricultural  books. 

Vriee  •!  SO. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

A.  .0.  MOORE  &  CO., 
Aftrioaltnral  Book  Fablishen,  140  Fulton  St,  N.  T. 

rBI«r«h  and  April 

LANDSCAPE   GARDENING, 

[By  A.  J.  DOWNING  and  H.  W.  SARGENT. 

This  elegant  work  oh  Practical  Ijandsoape 'Gardening  comprises  A.  J*  Downing*  a  great 
work,  and  a  new  and  valuable  Tteatise  by  Henry  Winthrop  Sargent^  giving  tbe  fnosrefls  oC 
Rural  Art  in  the  United  States  to  the  present  time  ;  Descriptions  of  American  Placea,  Private 
Residences,  Central  Park,  N.  T.,  liwellyn  Park,  K.  J.;  with  a  full  account  of  the  Newer 
Deciduous  and  Bvergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Presenting,  also,  in  a  tabular  view,  the  ezperi* 
enoe  of  cultivators  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  with  the  haidy  and  half-hardy  Bvergreen?. 

TliellliiitrfttLoaBCOittistdf  7  Seperb  Sted  Plate  Engravings, 

besides  numerous  engravings  on  wood  and  stone,  of  the  best  Americao  BetidenoeB  and  Park 
with  Portraits  of  many  New  or  Remarkable  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

;vrtM  93  so. 

Sent  by  mail,'  prepaid,t>n  receipt  of  price. 

A.  0.  MOORE  &  CO., 
Agrioultaral  Book  Publishers,  140  rnlton  St.  IT.  '7. 

Ibreh  and  April. 
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Extra  Sized  Ornamental  Trees. 


iMTgB  ud  fiiM  fpeeimeiii  of  the  fohowiag  can  be  famished  mt  rtry  moderate  prieee,  for  Spring  planting. 


WeefMogAsh, 

Sopboza, 
Larch, 
Cheny, 
Eor.  Birch, 

Caftalm, 

Hawthonif 

Acada, 

Hop  Tree, 

BirdCbeny, 

PcrftuMd  do. 

Dovhk^o. 


Tupelo  TVee, 
Spaniih  Chee  innt, 
Comewell  Willow, 
PadaSpieata, 
Ghinese  Arbor  YltiB, 
Anraridkn  do. 
SIheriando. 
Buwian  Pino, 
Aaiiriando. 
Scotch  do.    Z 
HollT-IeRTed  Mahonfa, 
Scarlet  Doewood, 
Pqrsythia  ViridiflBinia, 


Weigela  Roeea, 
Kaple,  Norway, 

Corkbarked,  ' 

KeicimdoleaTed, 

Scarlet, 

Sugar, 

Silver, 
Elm,  Scotch, 

Broadleaved, 
Ash,  Eoropean, 

do.  Moantain, 
Beech,  European, 

Ainericaii, 


Poplar,  Baliam, 
Black, 
Lombardy, 
Laurel'leaTed, 
Oak,  Boyal  Engliah, 

Scarlet, 
European  Linden, 
Alder, 
Hornbeam, 
Horse  Chestnut, 
Oriental  Plane, 
Judas  Tree. 


->  Ctoriigt  paid  to  Boaton  and  New  Yof  k.    Catalogues  to  any  addresi. 


FeK 


B.  H.  l¥ATSON«  OM  Colony  NanmriM,  Plym*Btli»  IKaaa. 


Wilson's  Albany  Strawberry. 

The  Subscriber,  on  whose  grounds  the  above  Strawberry  originated,  can  supply  plants  of 
this  renowned  variety  at  the  following  ptes : 

$2perHii]idzed;  67  60  per  Five  Hundred;  $10  per  Thousand. 

It  lias  been  thoroughly  tested  by  numerous  parties  the  past  Summer,  and  has,  without  ex- 
ception, borne  thepilm^superiority  over  all  others,  both  old  and  new. 

Those  ordering  tMs  vflriety  ahould  be  very  careful  to  send  for  Wilson's  Aisant  Straw- 
BBSBT,  linoe  there  is  now  placed  before  the  public  other  Strawberries,  whose  merits  have  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  proven,  under  the  name  of  **  Albany  Seedling,"  which  name  belongs 
jnstiy  to  "  Wilson's  Albany  Seedling"  alone. 


XarehJk  April 


JOHN  WILSON, 

Albany  Nnnwry,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Harmony  Grove  Nurseries. 

A  fine  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Boses,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding-out 
Plants^  we  offer  for  this  Spring's  sales. 

Fine  Trees  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pean^  Standard  and  Dwarf  Cherries,  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Apples;  also.  Peach,  Plum,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  &c. 

The  Small  Fruit  Department  consists  of  Currants,  Oooseborriea  Rhubarb,  100  varieties  of. 
lare  and  selected  Strawberries,  60  varieties  of  Native  Grapes,  Blackberries,  Strawb^les,&c. 

%We  invite  partlcuhir  attention  to  our  ihie  stock  of  Eveigreens— having  been  fifequently 
traoapiaiitcd.  will  remove  with  entire  safety ;  a  large  quantity  of  Norway  Spruce,  European 
Silver  F!r,  White  Pins,  Baku  of  Gilead,  American,  Chinese,  Siberian  and  Tartarian  Arbor 
VitsBS ;  Green  and  Vari^tsd  Tree  Box ;  Osage  Orange,  1  year,  strong  and  fine,  $4  per  1,000. 

The  following  Catalogues  sent  on  application :  Retail  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
TVeef^Ao.,ftc.;  Wholesale    do.    da;  Strawberry    do. 

Address, ' 

ISAAC  JACKSON  &  Co., 

Successors  to  Ttios.  M.  Harvay, 


Apm. 


Jennbrvillb,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 
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SMATili  FRUITS. 

'  NEW  NATIVE  GRAPE  VINES,  RHUBARB  &c. 

A  Urge  Btock,  Wholesale  and  Beteil,  at  low  rates,  inelading— 

She  Bri&cUai  Orange  Kupberry, 

8  venr  vitfoitms  and  prodoctiTe  Tmrletv,  and  unequalled  in  flavor  or  beantj ;  alao,  BagleT*! 
Ererbeaiing  Vice  Pres.,  French  and  Tbanderer  Baspberries ;  and 

Xdnnaiii  Blmbarb, 

part&oularlj  tender  and  prodootlTe,  the  most  profitable  for  market.    .    „ 

&abbocea  Chrape  Vine. 

Extra  strong  Vines,  grown  7  to  10  feet  high  ;  also,  Deiawarei^  Concord,  Diana  and  HartAnd 
Prolific  Vines. 

Wew  &oelielle  BUekberryi 

rery  low ;  also,  Newman's  Thomless,  and  Strawberries  of  the  most  prominent  Tarietiet,  in 
any  qnantity.    Address — 

H.  C.  FREEMAN, 

.  LqJU  Freawm  A  Kendall^ 
BaTonswood  Fruit  Garden,  BaTenswood.  L.  Lj  near  B.  T. 

i  llirek  aad  Apitl. 


BUFFALO    NURSERIES. 

B8TABZ.I8HBD    1825. 

The  firm  of  Hanlej  &  Mason  havinf  been  difsolved,  and  the  Greenhouses  and  groonda  on 
Ferry  Street  vacated,  the  business  of  these  Nurseries  wUl  be  continued  at  the  old  place  on 
Utica  Street,  where  oar  O^oo,  Oieonhoiisea  and  other  buildings  hayebeen  erected. 

Our  stock  embraces  nearly  every  thing  desirable  both  in  the  fruit  and  Ornamental  I>epait- 
ments,  but  we  would  call  attention  to  the  following  items : 


Standard  Star  tree,  2  years,  S  yean^  and  4  yrs. 

Dwarf  da        "  *• 

Dwarf  Cherry  do.        **  •• 

Hum  do.       "  *• 

Hartford  Prolific  Grape 

Concord 

Rebecca  ** 

Dehiware 

AU  other  Ho%ae  and  Bardy  Orc^  m  tmuA  varid^, 

Norway  Spruce,  1  ft.  (o  8  ft. 
SooCtthPine         •«  " 


American  Arbor  Vit«,  fine  pbmts  for  screens  or  hedges.] 
Hemlock  u  u  u 

Dwarf  Box,  for  edging. 

Pr  Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  tenuB  and  Hi  aagr  quantity.  . 

Office  and  Grounds  on  Utioa  Street,  west  of  Delaware  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Address 


ICftreh,  April  and  Iby. 


D.  S.  MAKLET. 


Lawten  Blackberry, 

Doichester    '* 

Brinckle  Orange  Raspberry. 

Col.  WUder 

CaUwissa  *' 

American  Black  Cap  '* 

Wilson's  Albany  Strawberry,  and  other  new 

vaHoties. 
Moss  Boaes-^laige  stock. 
Balsam  Fir,  1  foot  to  8  feet. 
Austrian  Pine,  " 


^ 
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LAWTON  BLACKBERRIES,  &c; 


lAwtoB  BUekberriei,  wamnted  genuine,  ■trong  plantB,  $10  per  100 ;  $90  per  1000  packed. 
Austriu  Pine  and  Nonmy  Spnice,  1  ft.,  Scotch  IBlr,  8  to  10  inchee,  all  1  year  transplanted  ; 
$50  per  1000 ;  9140  for  8000 ;  Hooker,  Wiluon'e  Albany  and  Peabody's  Seedling  Strawberries, 
60  cts.  per  dozen,  $2  per  100. 

CHERRIES— Dnkes,  Morelloe,  Heart's  and  Bigarcans,  2  years  from  bud,  extra  fine,  $16  per  100 
DWARFCHKRRIBS,lyear,  fine,  principally  Dukes  and  MorelkJB,.  15  per  100 

REBBCCA  GRAPE  YIKES,  each <1  ^ 

DELAWARE   *•  •«         »i 2  00 

NOBTHERK  MUSCADINE,  2  year  pbnte,  strong, 1  60 

HOUGHTON  GOOSEBERRIES,  strong  plants, 940  per  1000 

CATAWBA  GBAPE  VINES^  1  year,  selected 80     ~ 

MANETn  ROSE  stocks,  strong, 20     — 

"  "      cuttings, 6     — 

ANGERS  QUINCE  STOCKS  with  all  the  cuttings, 17     — 

Bert  No.  1  Imported  Pear  Slocks,       ....-.,..   20     ~ 

BRINCKIffS  Orange  Baspherry, 7  per  100 

linncun  Bhnbarb,  (the  best) 12     — 

AU  other  Nursery  Stock,  equally  low. 

Sead  a  stamp  and  get  a  Catalogue. 

A.  FAHNE8TOCK  &  SQNS, 

ETiTZ  A  BETHTO VN  NURSERY,  N.  J. 

WILLIAM    REID 

Otkn  for  sale  this  Spring  his  nsual  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Hardy 
E-reig  teens,  Ac  ;  all  new  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  worthy  of  cnltiTation  are  added  to  the 
coHeciion,  which  embraces  at  prsflent  one  of  the  best  amortmeats  in  cultiration. 

Oideis  by  Mail  or  left  at  the  Narsery,  will  hare  prompt  attention. 

A  genera]  Catalogue  eontalnfaig.a  list  of  all  the  Trees,  Ac.,  culti?ated,  with  prices,  will  be 
forwaided  on  application.    Also  a  wholesale  list  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealers. 
Marck  A  April. 


TULIP  TREES. 

^    lL.IRIOr)E3ITIDR03Sr   TXJL.IFIir«ER-A.. 

Flbitras-rooted  Trees,  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  $15  per  100 ;  from  4'to  8  feet  high,  $20  per 
100,  or  tlSO  per  1000. 
Gttriioffdeninclaaing  actoal  oostof  packing,  promptly  filled,  and  dellTcred  at  Lockport 
9    free  of  charge.  . 

I      /  E.  S.  HOLMES  &  CO.,  Agents. 

I  BepfoMnvitOardem, 

mms^^^— 


fotla  to  ^ivtvtkmmti. 


»*    mmm    »t 


J^.  H.  Th«rliam  4k  €•.,  16  Jolm  Street,  New 

York 1,  4  cover,  90 

^•ka  Smmi,  Weshiogton  City,  D.  C 9, 10 

Joka  m«aa,  Albany,  N.  Y S 

K*wa>«  Daatols,  S87  Browlwey,  New  York     t 
Thtmmm  Heekaa,  GermaBtown,  Philedelphim     •S 

Tk*rp,  Saii  tk  Sk  Kaacketi,  Syrmeoee 8 

l^jcinr  Sa«w, Chieopee,  ICaae. 4 

B.  T.  VadicrkUl,  H.  D.,  Ooton  Point,  Weei- 
eJieMcrGo.,N.  Y...... fi 

n.  4k  J^.  Cnrpeatwr,  Pta|rUKe'P«i^  N.  Y 0 

Cle«rge  I<.  €«»»•■,  406  Broadway,  New 

York 6 

J.  I..  ]>arUast«a  Mi4  C*.,  Morrie  None- 

riee,  Weatcheeter  Co.,  Pb 7,  13 

€•  MmmgUm  sad  Ami,  Uiuo4  Nuraeries,  Sche- 
nectady,N.  Y 7 

Dnafol  llriak«rk«C;  FiehkiU  Uading,  N.  Y.  7 
AaMricaa  llMck  Jmiraal,  140FiiIiob  8t, 

Mew  York 8 

Hr.  C  •  •trvag;  Noiuuitam  Hill,  Brig htoo,  MaM.  % 
D.  Ckaaacey  Brewmr,  Hampden  Nuraerie*, 

Springfield,  UaM 8 

Robert  Baiat,  Noe.  022  and  024  Market  Sueet, 


•  J^.  0.  Browa  aad  Co.,  274  Oanal  Sueet,  New 
York 0 

AaMairaa  Claaa«,  C.  S.  Manhall,  00  William 

Street,  New  York 11 

laaac  PvUca,  Highutown,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.,    11 
B.  T.  BakMU>»  Medicinal  Saleratot,  08  ib  70 
Waahington  Street,  New  York 11 

A.  Fropt  aadi  COn  RochcMer,  N.  Y 12 

Priace  aadi  C*.**  Melodeou,  87  Fnlton.Street, 

New  York « .* 12 

A.  FakaeatMk  aadi  S«an, Toledo,  Ohio..  13,  87 
A.  B.  Hilekiafi'n  Hot  Wate^  Apparatoe,  260 

Oinal  Street,  New  York 14 

J^naMfl  Kail,  Portland,  Me. 14 

Baraea  aad  Waakkara,  Harriaon  Square, 

Maaa 16 

BarM  J.  Orlacaai,  Wpodbnry,  N.J 16 

Haapca  aad  Bralkmr,  Cherry  Hill  Noraeriea, 
Weatcheater,  Pa , 15 

Jaka  ir.  Adaaaa,  Ftetland,  Ma le 

Brl4svauui%    Hbrticnltnral    Eitabliahment, 

Noa.  870  and  878  Broadway,  Now  York. 16 

BUaa,  B.  B:^  SpringfiaM,  Maaa 17, 29^  28 

C/B.  l¥aadlwartk,  No.  1  Cedar  St.,  New  York  17 
Ckariaa  F.  Brkatd,  RaTenawood,  L.  1 17 


Bllwaaser  aad  Barry*  Mooat  Hope  Norae- 
riea, Bocheater,  N.  Y 18,19 

Wai.  R.  Priace  auad  Oa-  nnihiag,  L.  I . . . .    10 
Wkeeler  aad  l^llaaa'a  Sewing  Maohiaea . .    SO 

Tkaaaaa  aad  Hereadeea,  Maeedoa,  Wayne 
CO..N.Y an 

'W.  B.Iiipaay,CanUnglon,  Morrow e».,0...  21 

irkaleaoaae  Bread 21 

Orarer  aad  Baker>a  Sewing  Maabiaea 28 

J*  "W.  Tea  Braek,  Parke  Nuraenca,  Rock- 

▼ille,  Indiana , ., 28 

Maaaael  Haalaaa,  Old  Rocheater  Noraeriea, 
Bocheater,  N.  Y , b 

F.  K.  Pk«aix,  Bloomiaglon  Naraeriea,  Bl.. .    28 
BridceaBaa>a  Hortiealtnml  Bteabliahment,  876 
and  878  Broadway,  N.  Y 14 

'i^aaca    Peatlaad,    Oreenmoont    Gardener, 

Baltimore,  Md 20,27 

F.  A.  I<ard,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 27 

Harey  aad  €••,  7  Merchana  Bow,  Boaioa, 

Maaa 28,20 

Allea  aad  H'Bllarala,  SpriagfieM,  llaaa. . .  80 
0.  T.  Kelaey  aad  Oa^  Great  Valley,  N.  Y. .  80 
A.  0aa|  aad  Ca*,  Highland  Nuneriea,  New- 

hargh,N.  Y ^ zi 

l«ewia  F.  Allea,BlackRock,  N.  Y 32 

J.  Kaaz,  Piitahaigh,  Pa 32 

Braaaaa,nierrelt  aad  Baaaaaaady  Gen- 
eva, N.Y Si 

jf.  Katter,  Wcat  Cheater  Naiaeriea,  Weat  Chea- 
««.  P* , 32 

Wai.  li.  Ferria,  Tluogg'a  Neck,  Weatcheater 
Co.,N.Y 38 

Waa.I<awtaa,16WaIlSt.,N.  Y 88 

BeraardAraald,  Oxford,  Ohio as 

B.  €•  Freeaaaa,  Raveaawood  Fhiit  Gardca, 
Longlalaad, 88,88 

A.  O.  ntaare  aad  Oa^  140  Fnlton  St.,  N.  Y.    84 

B.  H.  'Wataaa,  Old  Colony  NoTMriea,  Ply. 
month,Maaa 35 

Jaka  Wilaea,  Albany  Nnraer}-,  Albany,  N. Y.   86 
laaac  Jackaaa  aad  Ca.,  Jennerville ,  Cheater 

Co.,  Pa 88 

B.  H,  Haaley,  BoffatoNuraeriea,  N.  Y 88 

Waa,Beid,EliaabethtownNaraary,N.  J s'     ^ 

B.  0.  Halaaee  aad  Oa.,  Wilaon,   Niagara 

Oj.,N.Y 8T 

Aaaerfcaa  Frait  Galtarlat 88 

Paraaaa  aad  Oa.,  Floahing,  \X.  Y 
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HVBSEBIES    AND    GBEENHOUSES. 
PARSONS  &  CO.; 

FLUSHING.  NEAR   NEW   YORK. 

Tteftock  we  offer  for  the  Spring  Trade  ia  large  and  well-grown,  and  embraces  manj  arti- 
cle not  heretofore  held  in  any  considerable  quantity  by  any  establishment  in%he  country. 

We  spare  no  pains  to  attidn  entire  accuracy  in  the.  names  of  all  articles  sent  ont,  and  by 
ctrefol  digging  and  packing  we  endearor  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  insure  their  successful 
and  vigorotts  growth. 

Oor  customers  we  treat  with  fjairaess  and  liberality. 

Pnrckssers  of  the  different  FRTJH  TREES  ASD  FLABTS  will  find  in  our  grounds  a 
supply  of  the  choice  yarletiea  of 


AmaSioSyeartoid, 

Ctaam  on  Mazsuil  Stock,  2  aod  3  years  old. 
do.       Uahaleb  do.,    2  yean,  * 

PiAWOH  ikeir  own  root,  2  to  3  yean, 

do.     Qfim6e  Stock  do. 

FkiCRB  of  the  fioeot  fort,  1  ami  2  years, 

do.    on  Plttin  Slock, 


Grapm  of  the  best  natfM  sons, 
do.     Exotic,  from  vines  in  truit, 


FiLBnn, 

CvnMB,  CBxuT,  Vbbiiubj,  &c., 


anuirBBBBOs,  Rbvbaxb,  dec,  dec 


20|000  Strong  Transplanted  English  Pear  Stocks. 

In  our  HABST  OBNAMEHTAL  OBOTJNDS  visitors  will  find  an  extensiye  collection 
ofwell-grownapedmens  of  the  different  trees  required  and  in  the  different  sisscs.  Among 
them  are  the 


Mmi,  Norway,  Sugar,  Sycamore,  Silver-leaf,  ali 
hishiy  waloed  for  stately  form  and  beautifal  foliage. 

Tuur  Tns,  misiurpassed  m  form. 

The  OAta,  bf Ifah  and  American. 

The  Pauiowu,  with  its  monster  leaves  and  beanti- 
fnl  flowers. 

UHDsm,  fiDTopeaa  and  American. 

Tlie  Eui  of  dillereni  sorts. 

The  Maosoua  with  its  superb  flowers  and  form. 

DKBDvoirs  CmtuB,  of  beautiful  foliage. 

OinrTAi.  Plajo^  a  noble  Avenue  tree. 

Ihe  Ask,  of  erect  and  weeping  varieties. 

TbeWu4nr  of  manjr  sorts. 

LiQcmAiiaAB,  ooe  of  the  finest  of  our  native  trees. 

The  Laboi,  one  of  the  most  attractive  Conifers. 

Kptpckt  Cofna  Taaa.  , 

The  baoi,  Amerkaa  and  EuropeM,  erect,  purple 
and  pendulous  sorts, 
imoog  oar  valual  le  DnoDOors  SHRrss  are~ 

Ihe  Axsi.isa of  the  Ghent  and  other  ions  which,  prop- 
erly planted,  form  a  gorgeous  mass  of  bloom. 

T>mmu  in  iu  varieties.     Wbioiua  do. 

SrujxxUf  a  moat  desirable  late  blooming  American 
plant 

OnmnB  Pksm,  a  new  double  flowering  and  choice 
sorL 

Prars  Japobca,  a  brilliant  bloomer. 

HOLLT-UUVH>  BBOPIUIT. 


SniLSAS,  pf  the  best  new  sons. 
BinrrALo  BmiT. 

DiciDUOua  EiroirTifiTB,  or  Bnmmg  Bush. 
AKDMompA  Aebobsa,  a  very  fine  American  plant. 
FoRSTTHiA,  a  profbse  and  early  bloomer. 
Rnna  SAjrariKXA.  . 

Htsrahqba  QcncmnxA,  and  roanf  other  fine  kinds. 
We  devote  special  attention  to  the  cniinre  of  EvsnoaiBn, 
and  have  a  venr  fine  stock  of  well-formed  and  well- 
rooted  plants  of  many  rises.    Among  them  are  the 
NoawAT  Snuci,  most  desirable  for  general  plaatbg. 
WemSFinjOK. 
Hdilock  Spbuos. 
AMBUOAir  Baiaax  Fin. 
EuBOPiAv  Savn  Fn. 

AramAN  Pm.  * 

WamPmi. 
ExciiAA  Flai,  quite  the  best  of  the  Pine  tribe. 

SOOTCB  FtR. 
ATLAS  ClOAS. 
DiODAR  CiDAX. 

iRftH  Jtrmna,  pyramidal  and  striking  in  appearance. 

SWBDISB  do. 

SraaaiAJf  Auoa  Ynm,  the  best  of  this,  genus. 
AmnCAV  do.     do.  kc.,ke.^kii. 

The  roost  valuable  are  the  Harst  Rbododwdroiis. 
A  list  of  our  EvnoBOK  Sbbubb  will  be  found  in  onr 
catalogue. 


Oar  ROSE  COLiLiECTIOltf  embraces  a  large  assortment  of  all  the  finest  varieties, 
and  the  leading  ones  are  cultivated  in  very  large  quantities  and  sold  at  reduced  rates  for 
ZDsning  and  to  dealers.  We  do  not  bud  our  roses,  und  cannot,  therefore,  sell  the  plants 
irhich  many  growers  send  out. 

Our  EXOTIC  OEPARTinDENT  occupying  nine  houses,  is  full  of  rare  and  valu- 
sble  Plants,  and  is  worthy  of  the  inspection  of  TUitors. 

Hie  Torletiefl  of  Exotic  Qrapes,  are  kept  genuine  hy  constant  propagation  from  fruit-bear- 
ing Tines. 

Our  Gatalognea  of  the  different  departments  can  be  obtained  by  mall  or  on  application  at 
NO.   17©    BRO-A.ID"W^-A.Y,    IST.  Y. 

We  would  remind  gentlemen  who  are  intending  to  |riant,  that  they  can  examine  our  stock 
with  but  little  loss  of  time,  as  we  are  but  one  hour  from  Fulton  Market  Wharf,  New  York, 
ittd  that  they  will  thus  be  quite  certain  of  the  size  and  quality  of  the  trees  they  purchase. 

A  moderate  charge  is  made  for  packing,  and  all  goods  deliwred  on  Fulton  liarket  Wharf 
without  coat  to  the  purchaser.  March . 
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InAex  t0  ^ivttAf^mtntii* 


»»    mm  m    t^ 


jr.  H.  TbOTkmra  *  C«.,  U  John  Street,  New 
York 1|  *«>Ter,  » 

jr«ha  fl«a,WMhiBro«<^^«^'^ ^^^ 

jr«hM  SIMM,  Albeny,  N.  Y ^ 

B[«wav«  naaleki,  m  Brosdweyi  New  Tofk  % 

Tfc^ww*  HmIwm,  OernuBiown,  PhUsdelpbU  -2 

Th«r#,  SMitk  Jk  HuchMt,  STreeuM S 

©•mtw»«»w,Chteopee,llM^ * 

R.  T,  VaderfcUl,  Bi.  »^  Oroum  Pttiat,  We«- 

che««rCo..N.Y...... » 

H.  Jk  jr.  CarpMM,  FMghkeriMr,  V.  T ft 

dMTse  I«.  €«■■•■)  ^06  Broedwey,  New 

York • 

J.  I<.  ]»»HiBBtM  ui4  C«.,Morrie  None. 

riee,  Wevtcbeeter  Go.,  Pa. 'i  ^ 

C.  Kmi«Iw  mmd  «ot^  UakA  Nmeeriee,  8cbe. 

nectody,N.Y ' 

nraiel  BHak«rli«ff,  FSehkUl  LudiacN.  Y.  7 
AvMricaa  SiMk  JTMnal,  140  Fttltoa  St., 

New  York • 

^r.  C.  0tMa«.  NoBaatam  Hill,  Brif htoo,  Umm.  it 
n.  Ch««BC«7  BmwW,  HMDpdea  Nurerriet, 

dpriBgflekl,  Mmi » 

B«bwt  Bmbtt  Noe.  022  and  QM  Market  Street, 
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I  HE  American  public  is  greatly  indebted  to  Henry  Winthrop 
Sargent,  Esq.,  for  this  new  (the  sixth)  edition  of  the  **  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening :"  it  could  not  have 
been  committed  to  abler  hands.  The  additions  consist  of  a 
supplement  by  Mr.  Sargent,  bringing  the  work  up  to  the  day, 

^  both  on  the  best  methods  of  making  a  coiyitry  place,  and 

an  excellent  account  of  the  newer  deciduous  and  evergreen  plants  lately 
introduced,  both  hardy  and  half-hardy. 

This  is  done  with  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  whole  matter,  and  with 
an  earnestness  of  purpose  that  will  give  universal  satisfaction.  Two  styles 
of  country  places,  he  says,  are  attempted  in  this  country  :   viz.,  a  place 


Fio.  M.— SoAMFSTOH  Wnnvo  Euc,  at  Wodenethe 
Affe,  •  yn.    Height,  7 ft.    Circam.,86ft. 

without  any  trees,  or  a  dense  wood ;  in  the  first,  the  effects  are  to  be  pro- 
duced by  planting  ;  in  the  second,  mostly  by  the  axe.  Taking  the  two 
places  he  is  best  acquainted  with, — Mr.  H.  H.  Hunne well's,  near  Boston,  and 
his  own  on  the  North  River, — as  examples  of  the  two  modes,  he  illustrates 
the  results,  giving  a  decided  preference  to  the  first.  He  introduces  us  by 
|]8nperb  steel  engravings,  to  Mr.  HunnewelFs  beautiful  mansion  and  grounds;  i 
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Height,  H<^«t  CreomftreiMe,  S9  feet 


in  his  own  case  to  a  fine  picture  of  his  own  dwelling,  and  wood  cuts  of  the 
grounds  ;  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  the  steel  employed  here  also, 
but  as  the  publisher  has  put  little  or  no  advance  on  the  price  of  the  volume, 
such  a  course  would  have  been  an  unwarrantable  expense.  These  steel 
plates  are  most  admirably  executed  from  ambrotypes,  they  are  as  admirable 
as  the  places  themselves  arc  each  beautiful.  Other  illustrations  of  new 
ornamental  trees  are  given  ;  as  a  specimen  we  insert  the  foregoing. 

These  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  surpassingly  beautiful ;  and  there  are 
others  of  equal  merit,  dr^wn  by  the  publisher  himself,  who  holds  a  pencil 
rarely  eiKelled  in  its  ability  to  give  the  character  of  foliage. 

At  the  risk  of  trespassing,  we  are  anxious  to  present  the  two  plates,  figs. 
35  and  36,  exhibiting  two  lovely  specimens  in  which  we  take  especial 
interest. 

Mr.  Sargent's  judicious  method  of  planting,  is  to  employ  a  quantity  of 
stakes  or  poles,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  by  placing  first  a  stake  where 
he  thinks  a  tree  should  be  planted,  and  then  several  smaller  stakes  at  sach 
a  distance  around  it  as  the  proposed  tree  will  extend  to  when  fully  grown. 
By  carefully  observing  this  collection  of  stakes  from  his  point  of  view, 
which  as  a  general  rule  should  be  the  principal  room  of  the  house,  the 
planter  will  at  once  see  whether  it  is  in  the  right  place,  whether  it  is  too } 
near  the  road  or  walk,  or  will  injure  a  view.    When  satisfied  by  many  \ 
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observations — and  it  will  be  well  if  made  from  many  points  of  view,  all, 
however,  siibBcrvient  to  the  principal  point — that  the  centre  stake  is  cor- 
rectly placed,  let  him  substitute  for  it  a  small  stake  eight  or  ten  inches 
high,  with  the  name  of  the  tree  to  be  planted  there  legibly  written  upon  it. 
1q  the  autumn  or  spring,  let  the  hole  be  dug  at  leisure,  properly  and  care- 
fully prepared,  and  let  a  tree  be  selected  from  the  border  nursery  (pre- 
viously stocked  for  the  purpose,)  on  a  damp  or  rainy  day,  and  as  properly 
and  carefully  planted.  Pursue  this  course  with  all  the  single  trees,  groups 
and  masses,  and  if  judiciously  done  the  most  complete  satisfaction  will  be 
the  result ;  because  one  may  not  only  make  up  his  own  mind  by  studying 
these  groups  of  poles,  for  weeks  or  months,  even,  but  he  can  also  have 
the  advantage  of  criticisms  from  intelligent  visitors  ;  and  if  the  poles  are 
wrong  it  is  much  easier  to  remove  them  than  the  trees. 

This  is  practical  advice,  but  it  is  accompanied  by  the  remark  that  it 
would  be  no  more  fair  for  a  person  new  to  planting,  to  be  expected  to 
make  a  fine  picture  in  this  way,  than  it  would  for  a  farmer  to  go  to  town 
and  make  a  lawyer,  a  doctor  or  a  merchant  of  himself,  without  study.  You 
must  employ  a  landscape  gardener,  of  course. 

The  foregoing  is  a  sample  of  the  practical  character  of  the  *'  Supplement," 
which  is  full  of  valuable  hints  and  carefully  digested  observations,  drawn 
from  extended  experience  in  laying  out  and  adorning  an  enchanting  and 
almost  fairy  scene. 

Of  the  value  of  the  notes  on  trees  and  shrubs  we  may  speak  hereafter  ; 
suffice  it  now  to  say,  that  the  learner  will  here  find  a  guide  that  will  make 
the  work  indispensable  as  a  manual. 

Tlie  historical  notices,  of  which  there  are  two  too  brief  chapters,  are 
capital ;  we  are  told  muph  in  few  words,  but  those  words  have  each  a  mean- 
ing. 

The  New  York  Park,  and  Llewellyn  Park,  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  receive  notices 
which  will  add  much  to  the  reader's  appreciation  of  their  merits  ;  there  are 
several  eng'ravings  of  each  ;  from  these  we  select,  to  show  their  quality,  two 
views  of  Central  Park, — one  exhibiting  the  original  condition  of  the  ground, 
and  the  other  the  contrast  of  what  it  is  to  be. 

On  the  subject  of  acclimation  of  plants  there  are  a  few  observations 
that  embrace  the  whole  topic  in  a  nutshell,  which  we  shall  present  in  these 
pages  hereafter. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Sargent  when  he  says  :  "  Take  it  all  in  all,  we  con- 
sider the  Mahonia,  sometimes  called  Berberis  Mahonia,  the  most  valuable  of 
all  shrubs,  deciduous  or  evergreen,"  and  we  add  that  the  Mahonia  Japonica 
has  proved  this  winter  to  be  hardy,  affording  a  long-sought  desideratum 
among  us,  a  broad-leaved  evergreen  shrub. 
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STRICTURES  OX  ERRORS  AND  WANT  OP  METHOD  PREVALENT 
IN  POMOLOGICAL  WRITINGS. 

I  TAKE  the  liberty  to  offer  through  the  mediam  of  the  Harticuiturist,  a  few  1 1 
words  of  criticism  upon  the  want  of  unity  of  language  and  idea,  and  upon 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  misemployment  of  terms  on  the  part  of  porno-  ;  i 
logical  writers,  as  shown  by  them,  especially  in  their  descriptions,  pro    ! 
formOy  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  fruits.     In  venturing  upon  , , 
those  strictures  I  am  encouraged  by  the  hope  that  they  may  lead  to  the    ' 
employment  in  those  descriptions,  as  far  as  may  bo  practicable,  of  a  uni- 
versal language  ;  that  it  may  not  be  considered  a  matter  of  indifference 
with  writers  to  preserve  in  them  an  identity  of  idea,  with  themselves,  at  ,, 
least,  if  not  with  others  ;   and  that  terms  evidently  improper  may  give 
place  to  such  as  are  evidently  correct. 

In  referring  to  the  works  of  the  popular  pomologists  of  the  day,  it  will  , , 
be  seen  that,  both  in  idea  and  language,  they  differ  alike  with  each  other 
and  with  themselves.     Thus,  in  the  late  enlarged   edition  of  Downinj^'s 
work,  under  the  supervision  of  his  brother,  Charles  Downing,  the  dominant  '  < 
idea  of  the  editor  is,  that  the  saccharine^  or  acid,  or  vinous  characteristic 
of  a  fruit  constittUes  its  JUzvor  ;  while  in  the  "  Fruit  Culturist  ^  of  Thomas,    ! 
by  the  word  flavor  is  meant  (generally)  the  property  communicated  to  a    ' 
fruit  by  the  presence  of  an  aromatic.    Each  of  these  writers,  however, 
occasionally  trangresses  his  own  idea  and  adopts  that  of  the  other.    The    , 
following  and  similar  expressions  employed  in  descriptions  introduced  into 
the  former  work  occur  so  frequently  as  to  show  that  my  understanding  of 
its  editor's  idea  is  correct.  i 

"  Sugar  and  acid  both  abound,  but  so  nearly  balanced  that  without  preva- 
lence of  either,  an  excellent  rich  flavor  results." 

"  with  a  rich  vinous  flavor." 

"  with  a  sweet  and  rich  flavor." 

"  with  a  very  rich  brisk  sugary  flavor."  , 

"  with  a  sugary,  vinous  flavor,"  Ac,  &c. 

But  in  the  quotations  which  follow,  he  disregards  his  governing  rule, 
and  shows  that  the  tangible  or  solid  properties  of  a  fruit  instead  of  con- 
stituting the  flavor,  are  dependent  for  it  upon  the  presence  of  an  aromatic. 
Thus— 

**  Flesh  very  saccharine  and  rich,  with  a  slightly  musky  flavor." 

*'  a  pleasant  juicy  fruit,  with  a  musky  flavor."  , 

**  buttery,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  rich  aromatic  perfumed  flavor." 

•*  exceedingly  sugary  and  rich,  with  a  highly  perfumed  aromatic 

flavor."  ' ' 

**  very  sugary,  with  a  decided  flavor  of  ahnonds." 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  opposite  ideas  of  what  flavor  is,  both  of  which    ' 
cannot  be  correct ;— one  material,  as  "  sugary,"  **  vinous,"  *'  acid  ;"  the 
other  essential,  as  **  musky,"  "  aromatic,"  "  perfumed."  I 

In  the  first  examples  given,  it  is  the  flavor  and  not  the  flesh  which  is 
'*  sugary  ;"   in  the  others,  it  is  the  flesh  and  not  the  flavor.     As  this  word 
flavor  is  defined  to  be  "  the  rarifled  essence  of  bodies  which  affect  the  organ  , 
of  taste," — something  independent  of  the  substance  to  which  it  is  added,— 
latter  examples  are  evidently  correct,  while  the  former  are  not    Thus 
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we  have  in  confectionery  the  popular  article  of  lemon  drops.  Here,  neither 
the  sngar  nor  the  acid,  which  communicate  the  sensations  of  sweet  and 
Bour,  but  the  essential  extract  of  lemon,  constitutes  the  flavor.  A  sub- 
stance may  have  a  sweet  or  sour  ta^te,  but  a  sweet  or  sour  flavor  is  a  per- 
version of  language.  As  well  might  we  say  of  the  style  of  a  building,  it 
is  a  wooden  or  brick  style,  because  wood  or  brick  predominates  in  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 

But  what  is  exceptional  with  Mr.  Downing  seems  rather  to  be  the  rule 
iritb  Mr.  Thomas,  of  which  the  following  quotations  are  believed  to  afford 
a  fair  sample. 

"  Flesh  melting,  juicy,  rich,  sweet,  perfumed,  with  a  first  rate  flavor." 
■  "  buttery  and  melting,  with  a  fine  rich  aromatic  flavor." 

"juicy,  melting,  sweet,  with  a  vev^  high  perfumed  flavor." 

**  melting,  juicy,  sub-acid,  with  ^  good  second  rate  flavor." 

It  will  be  seen  that  what  is  here  set  down  as  sweet,  and  sub>acid,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  distinct  from  what  is  characterized  as  flavor,  and  that  they 
are  not  used  as  terms  to  qualify  it.  He  sometimes  repudiates  his  rule, 
however,  as  instances  of  which  transgression  I  simply  quote  the  following  : 

"  Flesh  very  juicy,  melting,  buttery,  with  a  rich  sub-acid,  or  vinous 
flavor." 

—  "  with  a  very  rich,  sweet,  and  excellent  flavor." 

Such  examples  with  him,  however,  are  rare.  He  evidently  knows  the 
right,  but  yet  (occasionally)  the  wrong  pursues. 

With  a  consciousness,  1  suspect,  of  this  want  of  uniformity  of  descrip- 
tio|i  in  others,  and  with  an  apparent  purpose  to  avoid  it,  the  Boston  notion 
seems  to  be  to  divide  the  internal  characteristics  into  two  heads,  viz. : 
flesh  and  flavor, — Mr.  Hovey's  formula  quite  uniformly  running  in  this 
wise: — "Flesh  white,  fine,  melting,  and  very  juicy;  flavor  rich,  sugary, 
vinous,  and  perfumed."  So  far  as  this  form  is  marked  by  order  and  system, 
it  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation  ;  but  as  the  idea  of  what  constitutes  flavor 
seems  to  be  a  compound  of  those  entertained  severally  by  Mr.  Downing 
and  Mr.  Thomas,  it  can  claim  no  farther  advantage  over  theirs,  except  in 
being  a  consistent  mingling  of  truth  and  error,  forced  upon  him  of  neces- 
sity in  order  to  maintain  his  separate  heads. 

Mr,  Elliott,  of  the  Mniit  Growers^  Guide,  while  equally  consistent,  and 
not  less  systematic,  is  more  comprehensive  and  concise,  embracing  under 
one  term  all  the  properties  of  a  fruit,  thus:  "flesh  white,  melting,  juicy, 
rich,  perfumed."  He  exhibits  in  his  work  a  pains-taking  carefulness  and 
method,  and  seems  not  to  have  gathered  up  and  published  descriptions  as 
dissimilar  as  their  origins  are  various,  without  having  duly  digested  his  mate- 
rials, and  assimilated  them  to  a  a  definite  idea  of  his  own.  He  cautiously 
avoids  the  confusion  of  the  others,  and  evidently  rejects,  as  absurd,  the 
idea  that  a  sweet  or  an  acid  is  a  flavor,  ^ut  while  he  is  careful  to  shun 
this  error,  he  falls  into  that  other,  common  to  all  pomological  writers  whose 
descriptions  I  have  met  with, — ^the  obnoxious  and  intolerable  perversion  of 
the  words  perfume  and  perfumed,  as  applied  to  things  that  we  eat. 

In  all  definitions  of  perfume  it  is  represented  as  afi'ecting  only  the  organ 
of  smell ;  "  volatile  particles  emitted  from  sweet-smelling  substances ;" 
"a  sweet  scent;"  "a  wide-spreading  smell."  Yet  pomological  writers 
with  one  accord  seem  to  take  a  strange  delight  in  debauching  the 
integrity  of  its  signification  by  using  it  as  descriptive  of  an  effect 
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duced  upon  the  palate^  and  making  it  in  this  connection  interchangeable 
with  aromatic,  a  term  characterizing  substances  submitted  to  both  senses,  { 
smell  and  taste.    To  describe  the  aroma,  or  aranuUic  flavor  of  a  fruit  as  a 
perfumed, — ^that  is  to  say  its  flesh  is  perfumed, — as  though  it  were  made  to  i 
smell  of  and  not  to  eat,  falls  but  little  short  of  being  not  absurd,  merely, 
but  ridiculously  so. 

While  these  writers,  with  one  exception,  err  in  their  idea  of  what  consti- 
tutes flavor, — ^Mr.  Downing  very  generally,  Mr.  Thomas  occasionally,  and  i 
Mr.  Hovey  always, — and  while  cUl  of  them,  more  or  less  frequently,  agree  | 
in  calling  that  a  perfume  which  is  subjected  only  to  the  judgment  of  the  j 
palate,  they  also  afford  examples,  more  or  less  rarely,  in  which  the  proper 
mode  of  description  and  just  employment  of  terms  are  recognized.    I  do 
not  therefore  anticipate  from  theiti  objections  to  a  general  adoption  of  those  i 
words  and  forms  which  thus  have  the  sanction  of  their  authority ;  but  I 
rely,  on  the  contrary,  upon  their  cordial  cooperation  in  the  summary  rejec-  ; 
tion  of  those  careless  methods  which  tend  directly  to  confusion  and  error, 
and  in  the  establishment,  in  their  stead,  of  system,  order,  and  uniformitj, 
whereby  such  exactness  in  the  use  of  language  shall  become  so  general 
among  pomologists  that  words  in  truth  represent  things,  and  misconcep- 
tion of  their  import  be  rendered  impossible. 

The  possibility  of  erroneous  information  being  conveyed  by  the  want  of  a 
common  understanding  of  what  constitutes -flavor,  may  be  easily  conceived. 
Mr.  Downing,  for  instance,  with  his  idea  that  where  "  sugar  and  acid  both 
abound"  in  due  proportion,  "  an  excellent  rich  flavor  results,**  may  say  of 
a  fruit  rivalling  the  Seckel  in  its  exquisite  aroma,  that  ^*  U  has  'not  a  high 
flavor?'*  Mr.  Thomas,  on  tlie  other  hand,  with  a  true  appreciation  of  tLe 
term,  may  say  of  the  same  fruit,  ^*  «m  know  ^,of  no  pewr  that  ha$  a  mm 
deUeiouB  flavor?^  (i.  e^  aromatic,  or  musky,  like  the  Seckel)  ;  but,  forget- 
ful for  the  moment  that  Mr.  Downing's  idea  differs  from  his  own,  he  may 
add  in  perfect  sincerity  the  disparaging  words,  "  Charles  Downing  says  it 
has  not  a  high  flavor,"  (i.  e.,  is  not  exceedingly  sweet,  sugary);  *^ hence 
we  infer  that  it  is  variable,  and  if  so,  its  value  must  be  greatly  lessened 
by  this  characteristic."  This  example,  indeed,  is  not  imaginary  ;  the  lan- 
guage is  quoted  from  the  descriptions  of  the  two  writers  of  the  pear  Bcs 
Nonnes.  A  fruit  of  unsurpassed  excellence,  which  an  observation  of  seven 
successive  years,  by  the  writer,  has  shown  to  be  remarkably  constant, 
never  within  that  period  having  proved  to  be  ''  variable,"  is  thus  qualified 
into  virtual  condemnation  because  of  the  absence  of  a  uniform  understand- 
ing of  the  significance  of  the  one  word,  flavor,  in  the  minds  of  the  writers. 
Is  not  one  instance  of  this  kind  argument  enough  in  favor  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  reform?  And  does  not* the  great  and  constantly  increasing 
interest  in  pomology  demand  it  ? 

It  will  be  observed  from  wh%t  has  been  written,  that  the  formula  of  Mr. 
Elliott  is  considered  the  least  objectionable.  Indeed,  by  substituting  (ffo- 
matte  for  perfumed,  and  aroma  for  perjkime,  whenever  those  words  occor, 
it  would  be  a  model  of  simple,  uniform,  condensed  description,  enumerating 
with  rigid  brevity  and  scientific  exactness,  all  the  characteristics  which 
the  specimen  under  examination  may  possess,  and  ignoring  utterly  the 
slatternly  manner,  the  tautological  and  nonsensical  forms  and  expressions 
which  disfigure  the  descriptions  of  other  writers  in  books  and  magazines. 
Where  the  flavor  will  admit  of  a  specific  term  to  characterize  it^  as  berga- 
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mot,  musky,  (or  Seckel),  lemon,  pineapple,  almond,  let  it  by  all  means  be 
employed.  But  where  the  Qualities  of  the  fruit  are  merely  luscious,  grate- 
ful, refreshing,  of  a  high  relish,  from  an  abundance  of  sugary  or  acidulous 
juice,  flavor  has  no  part  in  them,  and  should  be  resolutely  excluded  from 
the  description,  how  much  soever  the  temptation  may  be  to  indulge  in  its 
employment. 

New  editions  of  the  popular  works  on  pomology  will  be  constantly 
required  to  supply  the  demand  themselves  have  created  ;  and  publications 
altogether  new  are  yet  to  come.  Whether  their  authors  may  agree  with  the 
writer  or  not,  in  the  opinions  here  expressed,  let  us  hope,  at  least,  that  in 
their  future  editions  and  forthcoming  works,  some  standard  of  description 
may  be  adopted  as  their  own,  and  adhered  to  ;  and  that  the  rag-bag  accu- 
mulations, tumbled  together  from  all  sorts  of  sources,  undigested  and 
incongruous,  which  disfigure  in  a  greater  or  less  degprce  all  the  pomologi- 
cal  publications  of  the  day,  may  be  steadfastly  and  utterly  abjured. 

J.  C.  H. 

Syracuse^  January^  1859. 
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GRAPE  CULTURE  FOR  WINE. 

BT  JOHN   H.   HBYSER,   HA6BBST0WN,    PKNN. 

"  Hilkia,  the  priest,  foand  a  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord,  giyen  by  Moms.'' 

Havtko  read  part  of  a  very  interesting  address  by  David  Thomas  in  the 
February  number  of  the  Sorticulturist,  in  which  he  confesses  himself  puz- 
zled about  some  things  concerning  the  culture  of  grapes,  and  not  remember- 
ing to  have  seen  certain  ideas  advanced  by  any  one,  I  have  been  persuaded 
to  make  the  attempt  to  give  my  mite.  There  are  some  who  believe  in  a  con- 
stant progressive  development,  others  in  cycles,  and  really  it  would  seem 
that  this  last  idea  will  be  sustained  in  reference  to  grape  culture  in  this 
country.  We  have  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  intelligence  who  have  spent 
many  years  and  much  money  trying  to  make  foreign  grapes  grow  here,  and 
have  books  teaching  us  how  to  stump  in  our  vines.  If  we  look  at  our  vine- 
yards at  a  little  distance,  they  remind  us  of  a  field  of  running  beans.  Some 
time  last  autumn  -Mr.  Miller,  of  Galmdale,  (who  I  believe  does  his  own  think- 
ing,) came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  this  was  wrong,  and  went  at  correcting 
it  Instead  of  giving  my  ideas  on  the  subject,  I  wish  to  introduce  (if  not 
too  long)  an  anonymous  article  on  grape  culture,  which  I  found  in  an  old 
book  printed  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  in  1818,  called  the  American  Gardener: — 
except  that  I  would  wish  to  say,  that  the  reason  why  I  think  we  have  gone 
astray  is,  that  our  vineyards  and  gardens  have  been  mostly  managed  by 
foreigners  from  the  north  of  Europe,  wher^  the  climate  is  damp,  and  sun  is 
scarce,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  means  suitable  to  those  condi- 
tions, but  entirely  wrong  for  this  country,  where  we  have  tropical  suns 
that  parboil  the  fruit 

*'  Before  this  little  volume  is  sent  into  the  world,  the  Editor  thinks  it 
a  duty  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  very  important  subject  of  Vineyard 
planting,  than  which  there  cannot  be  imagined  a  national  object  of  greater 
magnitude,  or  of  consequences  more  desirable.    In  a  commercial  view  we  ' 
have  only  to  advert  to  the  vast  quantity  of  wine  imported  from  foreign  I 
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coantries  (to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  dollars  a  year,)  to  be  conyinced 
of  the  advantages  that  mast  result  from  adoption,  upon  system,  of  an  exten-  ; 
sive  cultivation  of  the  grape.    The  question  is,  how  can  this  object  be  i 
attained  1    True,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  our  conn- 
try  must  be  suitable  to  the  vine,  because  the  whole  face  of  the  coantiy  | 
is  thickly  bespread  with  that  plant  in  a  wild  state  ;  and  because  some  per- 
sons of  curiosity  and  enterprise  have  succeeded  in  cultivating  them — nay,  a 
few  in  making  wine.    But  why  has  not  the  cultivation  been  more  sue-  ' 
cessful  ?    Why  not  more  universal  ?    A  few  public-spirited  gentlemen  have  [ 
taken  considerable  pains  to  introduce,  from  the  best  wine  countries  in  i 
Europe,  various  kinds  of  grapes  of  the  best  qualities  in  that  quarter  of  the  | 
world  ;  why  has  no  greater  progpress  then  been  made  in  this  so  very  desir-  , 
able  a  branch  of  agriculture  1     Why  have  we  no  wine  brought  to  market  ?  ' 
To  all  this  our  answer  is,  '  JFor  that  very  rewon.^  j 

''  Meantime,  we  exhort  every  man  who  has  a  farm  to  appropriate  a  certain  ! 
portion  of  it  to  the  making  of  experiments,  and  to  the  propagation  of  the 
native  plants.    The  difference  between  the  European  culture  of  the  grape, 
practiced  by  foreigners,  and  that  which  succeeds  in*  the  United  States,  is  ' 
this  :  In  the  latter  the  vines  must  be  trained  as /ar/rom  the  ground  as  they 
can  be  conveniently  devoted.    The  vines  must  not  be  cut  off  beyond  the  I 
bunches  of  fruit,  and  the  grapes  must  hang  as  much  as  possible  in  the  shade 
of  their  own  leaves  :  whereas  foreigners  generally  train  their  vines  near  j 
the  ground,  that  they  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  warmth  of  the  earth,  ' 
as  well  as  of  the  sun.    They  also  take  off  the  leaves  ;  the  consequence  of 
which  in  this  country  is,  that  the  sun  scorches  the  skin  of  the  grapes,  after 

which  they  will  not  ripen In  cultivating  our  native  grape, 

rub  off  all  the  buds  with  your  finger,  except  such  as  you  wish  to  bear  grapes 
the  next  year.  Those  buds  that  are  left  must  be  trained  so  as  to  grow 
as  vigorous  as  possible,  i.  e.,  by  training  them  nearly  horizontaUyy  with  a 
small  rise.  Those  branches  that  have  the  grapes  on  must  not  be  cat  or 
pinched  off  beyond  the  bunches  of  grapes,  but  must  be  permitted  to  run  at 
large." 

This  was  written  in  1818.  How  much  have  we  learned  since  ?  Nothing  ! 
Mr.  Miller,  whilst  on  a  visit  here  last  Autumn,  saw  vines  that  were  not 
stumped  in,  that  have  borne  for  four  years  piles  of  grapes,  and  that  had 
good  wood  for  another  pile. 

**  And  it  oame  to  paas  when  the  king  had  heard  the  words  of  the  law,  that  he  rent  Us 
clothei^*' 
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BT  A  YOUNO  FJX>RI8T. 

Thb  Dahlia  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  discovered  by  Humboldt, 
growing  in  sandy  soils,  between  four  and  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  from  that  country,  and  one 
variety  flowered  in  1789,  under  the  care  of  that  eminent  botanist  CavaniUes, 
Professor  and  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Madrid,  where  be  soou 
after  flowered  two  others,  figured  and  described  in  his  Scenes.  The  fir^t 
plant  was  received  in  England  by  the  Marchioness  of  Bute,  which  appears 
to  have  been  soon  lost ;  and  this  species  of  Dahlia  was  unknown  in  Eog- 
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land  untU  it  was  reintroduced  in  1804,  by  Lady  Holland,  who  brought 
seeds  of  it  in  that  year  from  Madrid.  The  name  of  Dahlia  was  given  to 
this  flower  by  Gayanilles,  of  Madrid,  in  1789,  in  honor  of  Professor  Dahl,  a 
Swedish  botanist.  This  name  was  afterwards  changed  by  Wildenow  to 
Georgina,  in  honor  of  a  German  botanist,  who  resided  many  years  in  St. 
Petersburg,  in  consequence  of  the  genus  dcUea  having  been  previously 
established  by  Thunberg.  As,  however,  the  name  is  neither  spelled  nor  pro- 
nounced the  same  as  Dahlia,  and  as  the  name  of  Dahlia  was  given  long 
before  that  of  Georgina,  the  plant  is  now  restored  to  its  original  appella- 
tion. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  their  introduction  into  Europe,  few  varie- 
ties were  originated,  and  those  of  very  inferior  merit.  We  find  thief  cir- 
cumstance to  have  been  noticed  in  the  most  scientifically-managed  gardens 
of  France  and  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the  Madrid  garden,  where  they  were 
first  introduced.  De  Candolle,  in  his  memoir,  published  in  1810, — that  is, 
eight  years  after  their  introduction  into  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, — describes 
only  eight  varieties, -and  from  what  can  be  deduced  from  that  paper,  it 
appears  that  he  had  not,  up  to  that  period,  produced  a  double  flower, 
although  he  evidently  expected  such  a  result  In  the  Berlin  garden,  long 
noted  for  the  success  of  its  cultivation,  and  into  which  the  Dahlia  had  been 
received  as  early  as  1800,  no  new  varieties  were  obtained  from  seeds  till 
six  years  afterwards. 

The  Dahlia  is  readily  increased  by  seeds,  cuttings,  dividing  the  roots, 
and  grafting  :  by  seeds,  only  with  the  view  of  obtaining  new  and  better 
varieties  ;  by  cuttings,  to  perpetuate  good  varieties  already  obtained  in  the 
greatest  numbers,  and  also  to  have  small  roots  or  tubers  convenient  for 
exportation  ;  by  dividing  the  root  to  increase  known  sorts  to  a  limited 
extent ;  and  by  grafting,  to  obtain  plants  with  large  roots  more  rapidly 
than  the  other  methods.  This  last  method  is  but  seldom  adopted.  When 
seeds  are  procured,  they  should  be  carefully  dried  and  preserved  during 
winter,  and  sown  in  March  or  April  in  seed-pans  or  pots,  in  a  hotbed  or 
other  temperature  of  about  fifty-five  or  sixty-five  degrees.  If  the  plants 
come  up  quickly,  it  will  be  well  to  transplant  them  into  single  pots  of  the 
small  sixty  size,  one  plant  in  each  pot,  and  keep  them  in  a  temperature  of 
from  forty-eight  to  fifty-five  degrees,  till  the  first  week  In  May,  when  they 
may  be  planted  out  in  a  border  of  rich,  deep,  mellow,  good  soil.  They  will 
require  particular  attention  against  late  spring  frosts  till  towards  the  20th 
of  this  month  ;  afterwards  their  only  culture  is  to  stake  them  as  they  grow 
up,  and  select  the  most  fkvorable-looking  fiowers  as  they  appear,  throwing 
away  those  that  are  single,  or  of  inferior  merit.  The  best  and  by  far  the 
most  general  mode  of  propagating  Dahlias  is  by  cuttings,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  these,  the  old  roots  are  put  into  a  state  of  growth  early  in  the  sea- 
son, and  the  young  shoots  which  spring  from  them,  and  which  are  produced 
in  abundance,  are  employed  as  cuttings.  Some  extensive  growers  excite 
their  Dahlia  roots  as  early  as  December  or  January,  and  continue  taking 
cuttings  off  them  as  long  as  they  continue  to  afford  them,  or  until  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  plants  of  the  desired  kind  is  obtained.  For  ordinary  pur- 
poses, the  beginning  of  March  is  a  good  time  to  put  the  rest  into  a  situa- 
tion to  grow,  which  is  usually  done,  when  on  a  small  scale,  by  putting  them 
in  light  mould  in  larger  pots,  placing  them  in  a  hotbed,  frame,  vinery,  i 
plant-stove,  or  in  any  other  convenient  place  where  there  is  a  temperature  { 
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of  about  sixty  or  sixty-five  degrees,  or  even  more.    Upon  a  larger  scale, 
the  old  roots  are  placed  together,  without  potting,  upon  a  hotbed,  shaking  || 
in  a  little  light,  sandy  mould,  or  rotten  tanner's-bark,  amongst  them.   In  ,| 
either  case  the  young  shoots  soon  begin  to  appear,  and  should  then,  as  well  |l 
as  before,  be  occasionally  sprinkled  with  water.    When  the  shoots  are  from  ,  < 
two  to  three  inches  in  length,  they  may  be  cut  off  close  to  the  old  taber,  J 
but  not  so  as  to  injure  its  top  or  crown,  because  many  more  shoots  will   i 
arise  from  it  if  required.    The  cuttings  are  prepared  by  cutting  the  sboot  ;| 
smoothly  across  under  the  first  joint,  and  without  shortening  the  leaves,  , 
planting  it  in  the  smallest-sized  pots  (thirties)  into  a  light  soil,  chiefly  |  j 
composed  of  decayed  leaves  and  sand,  or,  as  many  practice  with  success, 
in  pure  white  sand  alone.    The  sand  should  be  well  wetted,  and  the  cutting  | 
inserted  just  as  far  as  will  enable  it  to  stand  upright,  for  with  most  oUier  , 
cuttings,  the  shallower  they  are  planted  the  better.    When  the  cuttings  ' 
are  so  planted,  they  should  be  plunged  into  a  brisk  bottom-heat,  covered  ' 
with  a  hand-glass,  and  regularly  shaded ;   whilst  in  this  situation  they 
should  be  regularly  watered,  but  not  over  the  leaves,  and  kept  close  shut 
up,  unless  to  inspect  the  plant.    In  ten  or  twelve  days  they  will  have  ' 
sufficiently  rooted  to  be   taken  from  under  the  glasses,  and  should  be 
accustomed  to  the  air  by  degrees  ;  when  they  will  stand  without  flagging 
or  drooping  their  leaves,  they  may  then  be  transplanted  into  larger  pots, 
and  into  richer  mould,  the  sand  being  previously  shaken  from  them.    Tbey 
must  now  be  accustomed  to  a  lower  temperature,  and  progressively  hard- 
ened, by  removing  them  from  the  propagating  pit  or  house  to  other  situa- 
tions, unless  they  will  stand  the  air  and  temperature  of  a  close  frame  or 
cold  pit ;  but  in  these  they  will  require  to  be  covered  at  night  with  mats 
till  May  or  June,  when  they  must  be  accustomed  to  stand  the  open  air,  so 
that  they  may  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  flower  by  the  middle  of  the 
month.     Sometimes  Dahlia  plants  are  forward  enough  by  the  first  of  May 
to  be  planted  out :  but  as  it  would  be  unsafe  to  expose  them  too  early  in 
the  season,  it  would  be  well,  if  planted  too  early,  to  cover  them  with  hand- 
glasses for  a  week  or  two,  or  in  want  of  those  with  pots,  which  being  left 
off  during  the  day,  and  put  on  during  the  night,  is  the  best  substitute  for 
the  former.    Cuttings  are  also  taken  off  the  plants  during  the  growth,  any 
time  from  June  to  September.    The  shoots  best  calculated  for  this  sort  of 
propagation  are  those  small  lateral  branches,  which  in  general  abound  upon 
the  plants,  that  may  be  successfully  struck  by  being  planted  in  sand  in 
small  pots,  and  placed  behind  a  wall  or  other  shaded  situation,  and  other- 
wise treated  as  above. 

The  process  of  multiplying  by  dividing  the  root  is  simple,  and  requires 
nothing  beyond  the  careful  separation  of  the  tubers,  each  piece  having  a 
portion  of  the  crown  of  the  root  attached  to  it,  in  which  there  are  two  or 
more  eyes  or  buds,  without  which  they  would  not  grow. 

The  process  of  increasing  by  grafting  is  applicable  not  only  to  Dahlias, 
bnt  to  most  strong-growing  herbaceous  plants  having  solid  stems  and  large 
tuberous  roots. 
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HOW  TO  BUILD  YOUR  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

BT   CHARLES   DUGGIN,    ARCHITECT,   NEW   TORE. 

In  presenting  to  the  readers  of  the  Horticulturiat  a  series  of  articles  on, 
and  designs  of,  country  houses,  embellishments,  etc.,  I  do  not  purpose  giv- 
ing an  elaborate  treatise  on  rural  architecture,  but  simply  a  series  of  de- 
signs and  plans,  accompanied  with  such  description  of  construction  as  may 
be  necessary  to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  the  materials  used,  and  the  mode 
adopted  of  building  the  same  together.  In  the  present  nuniber  I  beg  to  offer 
the  design  of 


A     CONCRETE     HOUSE, 

jost  completed  in  Essex  county,  New  Jersey.     It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful 
and  picturesque  district,  on  the  road  leading  from  Orange  to  Milburu. 

On  reference  to  the  plan,  it  will  be  observed  that  it  approaches  somewhat 
a  square  house.  The  parlor,  however,  is  extended  out  sufiSoiently  to  afford 
a  suitable  termination  for  the  veranda.  The  exterior  is  so  treated  as  to  pre- 
sent an  entirely  different  appearance  on  each  side. 

T?ie  Arrangement, — Entering  the  house  on  the  west  front,  you  pass  into 

a  hall  eight  feet  by  nineteen  feet.     On  the  north  side  is  situated  the  parlor 

and  diniDg-room«     The  parlor,  fifteen  feet  eight  inches  by  nineteen  feet  six 

%  inches,  with  a  bay  window  at  the  west  end,  commands  a  view  of  the  high 

^.  road  and  the  western  range  of  the  Orange  mountains  ;  and  on  the 
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side  is  a  window  leading  unto  the  veranda.  The  dining-room,  fifteen  feet 
eight  inches  by  twenty  feet  four  inches,  has,  on  the  north  side,  two  windows 
leading  unto  a  roofed  balcony.  This  balcony  makes  a  pleasant  sitting-place 
as  well  as  an  ornamental  feature  to  the  north  side  of  the  house,  which  would 
otherwise  have  a  somewhat  plain  appearance.  On  the  opposite  side  to  these 
windows  are  two  doors,  the  space  between  making  a  convenient  place  for 
the  sideboard.  The  pantry  adjoins  the  dining-room,  and  is  fitted  up  with 
dumb-waiter,  sink,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  ample  drawers 
and  closet  room.  This  pantry  is  lighted  by  a  window  leading  into  a  small 
veranda,  serving  as  a  covering  to  the  outside  steps  to  basement.  The  door 
from  the  pantry  into  the  hall  should  be  a  sliding  sash-door,  glazed  with 
figured  or  stained  glass.  By  this  arrangement  the  door  will  be  less  in  the 
way,  and  in  the  summer  season  can  be  left  open  so  as  to  get  a  pleasant 
breeze  through  the  hall.  On  the  south  side  of  the  house  are  the  sitting- 
room  and  library,  with  a  side  hall  between,  in  which  the  staircase  is 


placed,  the  sitting-room  is  fifteen  feet  eight  inches  by  thirteen  feet  four  in-   j 
ches,  with  one  window  on  the  south  side,  leading  unto  the  veranda.    On  this   j 
south  side  is  located  the  side  entrance,  coming  convenient  to  the  library 
(fifteen  feet  eight  inches  by  twelve  feet)  which,  in  the  present  case,  is  por-   ' 
posed  to  be  used  by  the  owner  as  a  room  in  which  his  business  connected 
with  his  farm  can  be  transacted.    In  this  side  hall,  and  under  the  stairs  to 
the  second  story,  are  those  leading  to  the  basement,  which  is  light  and  air)-; 
the  grade  being  in  a  slope  towards  the  east,  allows  those  rooms  most  used 
to  be  more  out  of  the  ground.    The  kitchen  is  placed  beneath  the  dining- 
room,  and  is  a  large,  well-lighted  room  ;  the  fireplace  is  fitted  with  a  range; 
on  one  side  is  a  brick  oven,  and  on  the  other  a  door  leading  to  a  comraodi- 
ous  kitchen  store,  well  provided  with  shelving. 

At  the  back  of  the  kitchen-range  is  a  hot-air  chamber,  connected  with  a  , 
register  in  the  dining-room.  This  arrangement  is  a  very  good  and  conven-  , 
ient  one,  and  is  more  especially  useful  at  those  seasons  of  the  year  when 
it  is  not  required  to  light  the  furnace,  as  the  fire  that  is  necessary  in  the 
range  to  prepare  the  meals  will  give  sufficient  heat  to  warm  the  dining- 
room,  and  it  will  further  give  the  benefit  of  always  having  one  warm  room 
in  the  house,  without  the  necessity  of  building  a  fire  for  the  express  pur- 
pose. 
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I '  The  space  occupied  in  the  first  story  by  the  pantry,  is  here  devoted  to  a 
passage-way  to  the  outside  steps,  and  fitted  up  on  each  side  with  shelved 
closets.  The  damb-waiter,  for  hoisting  dishes,  is  also  placed  here,  with  an 
I  opening  into  the  kitchen.  The  laundry  or  washroom  is  the  same^^size  as  the 
Bitting-room  overhead,  and  is  fitted  up  with  wash-trays  and  closet-room.  The 
remainder  of  the  basement  is  devoted  to  milk-room,  larder,  and  store-room. 
The  coal-cellar  being  built  under  the  front  veranda,  with  a  coal  skute  for 
the  convenient  storing  of  the  coal. 

The  arrangement  and  sizes  of  the  rooms  on  the  second  story  can  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  plan.  The  two  chambers  having  no  fireplaces  are  pro- 
vided with  iron  stove-pipe  rings  built  into  the  partitions  and  carried  to  the 
flaes,  so  that  in  case  of  sickness,  or  its  being  necessary  to  have  a  fire  in 
either  of  these  rooms,  a  stove  may  be  fitted  up.  In  the  bath-room  is  pro- 
vided a  water-closet,  hip-bath  and  wash-basin,  as  well  as  the  bath-tub,  all 
arranged  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  direcUy  over  the  plumbing  below. 
The  tank  being  placed  in  the  third  story  over  this,  brings  all  the  plumbing 
;  very  convenient 

The  third  story  has  four  large  chambers  of  the  same  size  as  the  rooms  on 
the  first  story.  They  are  four  feet  high  on  the  walls,  and  rise  with  the  slope 
of  the  roof  to  eight  feet  six  inches  in  the  centre.  All  these  rooms  are  well 
lighted  and  provided  with  closets.  The  space  occupied  by  the  bath-room 
below  is  devoted  to  a  store-room,  in  which  is  placed  the  tank,  as  before  stated. 
The  height  of  the  basement  is  eight  feet ;  the  first  story,  eleven  feet ;  the 
second  story,  nine  feet ;  and  the  third  story,  as  before  described. 

Construction  and  Mnish. — The  mode  of  building  all  the  external  walls 
of  this  honae,  and  the  principal  partition  walls  of  the  basement,  is  one  that 
I  think  only  requires  to  be  known  to  be  more  generally  adopted.  The  walls 
are  built  up  of  concrete,  which  is  formed  and  laid  up  in  the  following 
manner : 

Having  marked  out  the  line  of  your  walls,  place  up  some  rough  boards, 
forming  a  trough,  the  width  of  which  should  be  the  proposed  thickness  of 
your  walls,  which  may  be  sixteen  inches  in  the  basement,  and  fourteen  in- 
ches for  the  other  stories.  The  trough  or  box  should  be  about  one  foot 
deep,  so  that  the  workmen  can  reach  the  bottom.  Then  take  stones,  vary- 
ing ft'om  three  inches  and  smaller  to  say  six  inches  cube.  The  stones  form- 
ing the  foundations  may  be  larger,  but  it  is  not  advisable  in  the  upper  walls 
to  have  larger  stones,  as  the  smaller  the  stones  the  better  they  bind ;  indeed 
some  parties  recommend  breaking  the  stones  up  the  same  as  for  a  macadam- 
ized road,  but  this  is  not  necessary  or  advisable.  These  rough  stones  are 
built  up  in  this  trough  with  cement,  lime  and  sand,  made  up  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions.  Take  four  measures  of  sand  and  one  of  cement — mix  these 
together  with  water  that  has  had  lime  added  to  it  sufficient  to  make  a 
whitewash.  The  sand  should  be  sharp  coarse  sand,  free  from  earthy  mat- 
ter; if  the  sand  be  fine,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  greater  proportion  of  cement. 
This  mortar  is  then  thrown  into  the  trough  and  the  stones  laid  up  with  it, 
taking  care  to  let  the  stones  have  as  good  a  bed  as  possible,  and  to  well 
bind  together.    The  mortar  should  be  used  wet,  and  when  fresh-mixed. 

The  windows  and  openings  should  have  stone  sills,  and  to  the  window- 
frames  secure  rough  boards  so  as  to  make  the  box  a  trough  complete  for 
J  building  up  the  walls.  When  you  have  filled  the  trough  leave  it  to  get 
|2erly  set,  and  then  shift  your  boards  higher  and  continue  the  wall. 
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the  doors  and  windows  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  arches  formed  in  brick 
and  cement,  although  in  the  present  case,  the  concrete  wall  is  only  used; 
but  the  mason  who  did  the  work,  having  put  up  several  houses  of  the  same  [  \ 
construction,  knew  better  how  to  construct  these  arches  in  concrete  than 
those  who  have  not  had  experience  in  this  mode  of  building.  ,  ■ 

The  advantage  of  this  style  over  the  ordinary  mode  of  building  a  stone 
wall  is,  its  cheapness,  dryness,  and  strength.  It  is  less  costly  on  account  ^ 
of  the  facility  with  which  the  work  is  done,  there  being  no  trouble  in  facing 
up  the  wall  on  two  sides,  and  cutting  the  quoins  or  corner  stones  for  the 
angles  and  openings.  It  is  perfectly  impervious  to  the  weather,  being  built 
solid  in  cement,  and  its  strength  is  indisputable,  as  can  be  proved  by  refer- 
ence to  houses  built. 

After  the  wall  has  been  built  up,  it  is  necessary  to  cement  it  over  od  the 
outside  BO  as  to  fill  up  all  unevenness.  Where  projections  are  required,  such 
as  the  architraves  and  arches  to  the  windows,  as  m  this  design,  they  can  be 
formed  in  cement ;  and  to  break  up  the  plainness  of  the  surface,  it  can  be 
marked  off  into  blocks,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  wall  being  impervious  to  moisture  enables  you  to  dispense  with  in- 
side furring  and  lathing,  and  one  coat  of  plastering,  thus  making  another 
item  of  reduction  in  cost ;  it  bein^  only  necessary  to  put  on  the  brown  coat 
of  plastering  and  then  the  hard  finish. 

In  the  house  under  consideration  all  the  inside  partitions  above  the  base- 
ment are  stud  partitions.  The  rooms  on  the  first  story  have  moulded  cor- 
nices. The  general  finish  of  the  interior  is  of  a  simple  character.  All  the 
woodwork  throughout  is  of  white  pine — that  to  the  first  story  is  oiled  and 
varnished  instead  of  painted  ;  this  plan  is  not  quite  so  cheap  as  painting, 
on  account  of  its  being  necessary  to  be  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  the 
material  and  in  the  workmanship,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  showing  the 
natural  grain  of  the  wood,  and  as  time  wears  on  it  increases  in  richness  of 
appearance. 

The  amount  of  finish  to  the  exterior  is  readily  understood  by  reference  to 
the  illustration;  it  is  therefore  needless  to  go  into  details. 

Cost. — ^The  Carpenters'  work  to  this  house  was  contracted  out  for  $3,550. 
This  included  the  slating  and  finishing,  and  all  the  painting.  The  outside 
cement  having  three  coats,  the  same  as  remainder  of  work.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  Mason  work  was  $2,700,  which  included  the  carting  the  stone  to  the 
building  (nothing  having  to  be  paid  for  the  stone,  it  being  gathered  from 
the  farm),  and  the  necessary  cisterns,  cesspools,  and  drains.  The  total  cost 
therefore  of  the  carpenter  and  mason  work  was  $6,250.  The  house  being 
equal  to  64,500  cubic  feet,  brings  the  cost  of  this  house  to  about  9^  cents 
per  foot  for  every  cubic  foot  of  space  it  occupies.  For  explanation  of  this 
mode  of  calculating  the  cost  of  a  house,  see  page  504  of  last  volume.  In 
addition  to  the  above  outlay  has  to  be  added  the  cost  of  the  furnace,  mantles, 
grates  and  plumbing. 
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DE  TONGRES  PEAR.* 

This  fine  fruit  originated  in  or  about  the  very  old  city  of  Ton  ^t  es,  in  Bel- 
giam,  and  was  first  described  in  the  Album  de  Pomologie,  Vol.  3;  1849-50. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  or  obovate-elongated,  depressed  or  curved  towards 
the  stem.  Color  dull  green,  with  large  russety  waves  or  spots,  turning  to 
a  gold  or  brown  yellow  towards  maturity  ;  with  a  dull  red  cheek,  and  an 
uneven  and  rough  appearance.  Flesh  white,  melting,  with  sufficient  sugar 
and  aroma  and  a  vinous  sub-acid  taste  ;  best.  It  is  one  of  the  few  foreign 
pears  which  have  retained  their  original  qualities  in  this  country.  Reports 
from  Kentucky  state  it  to  be  as  "  ranking  among  our  best."  At  Charles 
Downing,  Esq-'s,  where  it  fruited  in  1858,  it  proved  to  be  a  very  fine  fruit 
also.  So  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  adaptation  to  at  least  our 
Middle  States. 

Tree  vigorous  enough,  of  a  pyramidal  form  ;  bark  brown-reddish  ;  buds 
conical,  prominent,  sharp,  with  a  stripe  extending  from  the  base  of  one  bud 
to  the  next  lower  bud.. 

It  has  been  already  sent  under  false  names  ;  the  Yicomto  de  Spaelberg 
was  received  for  it,  and  is  somewhat  extensively  diffused  in  the  place  of  the 
genuine  variety  ;  but  the  longitudinal,  prominent  stripe  extending  from  one 
bud  to  the  other,  is  a  peculiar  character  by  which  this  variety  can  easily  be 
distinguished  from  spurious  varieties.  The  fruit  ripens  in  Belgium  about 
the  middle  of  October,  but  here  it  is  about  three  weeks  earlier,  and  more 
than  a  month  earlier  farther  South. 

L.  E.  Berckkans. 


».     mum    ■< 


THE  PINNEO  AND    HEBRON  PEARS. 

BY  GURDON  W.  RUSSEL,  M.D.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

I  SEND  you  the  outlines,  with  descriptions,  of  two  varieties  of  valuable 
pears,  the  Sebron  and  the  Pirmeo,  the  latter  unquestionably  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  and  the  former  also,  I  think. 

HAron  :  This  originated,  as  near  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  in  the  town 
of  Hebron,  in  this  State  ;  when,  I  cannot  learn  ;  but  it  was  introduced  into 
this  neighborhood  many  years  since.  Mr.  Paphro  Steel  informs  me  that  he 
obtained  grafts  of  it  from  Mr.  Normand  Knox,  about  1826,  and  Mr.  Knox 
told  him  that  he  himself  went  to  Hebron  for  them  many  years  before.  Mr. 
Samuel  Kellogg,  of  East  Hartford,  tells  me  that  he  went  to  Hebron  for 
grafts  as  many  as  forty  years  since,  and  that  there  is  a  tradition  in  tho 
family  that  the  pear  was  brought  from  Raynham,  Mass.,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  since,  by  Rev.  Elijah  Lathrop,  his  grandfather,  I  cannot  learn 
from  Hebron  that  this  was  the  case,  and  do  not  fully  credit  it,  but  intend  to 
investigate  further.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  native,  by  our  cultivators  here, 
and  it  is  stated  in  the  Homeateadj  August  26,  1858,  that  the  original  tree 
stands,  or  did  stand,  a  short  time  since,  in  the  town  of  Hebron.  From  that 
paper  I  copy  the  following  description  : 

**  Fruit  obovate,  depressed,  pyriform  ;  skin  thin,  generally  smooth,  yellow 
(cinnamon)  russet,  thickly  covered  with  obscure  brown  dots,  especially 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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upon  those  parts  least  russeted  ;  stem  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half  long  (curved),  inserted  somewhat  obliquely  in  a  moderate  depression  ; 
calyx  nearly  closed  in  a  very  shallow  basin  :  flesh  (coarse)  melting',  juicy, 
sweet,  and  slightly  musky,  aromatic  ;  ripe  July  20th  to  August  10th.''  It 
is  a  thrifty  grower,  a  great  bearer,  and  of "  very  good  quality  f  like  all 
summer  pears  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  picked  before  ripe. 

JPinneo  :  This  is  an  old  Connecticut  variety,  ripening  about  the  first  week 
in  September,  and  although  long  known  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
seems  not  to  have  been  long  recognized  out  of  it.  I  became  acquainted 
with  it  about  sixteeen  years  since,  and  the  first  printed  account,  as  far  as 
known,  was  in  the  ASbany  CuUivator  for  1845,  by  John's.  Yeomans,  of 
Columbia,  Conn.  Mr.  Yeomans  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  jETome- 
steadf  states  that  the  original  tree  is  still  living. 


1.  PiNHIO. 


2.  HiBaoN. 


A  friend  writes  me  from  Gilead,  Sept.  17, 1857  :  "Last  evening  I  called 
on  Deacon  Hutchinson  and  obtained  definite  and  reliable  information  (as  1 
have  no  doubt)  of  the  origin  of  the  Pinneo  pear.  More  than  fifty  years  ago, 
Deacon  H.  said,  he  went  to  Columbia  on  purpose  to  get  of  Esquire  Pinneo 
some  pear  sprouts  for  himself,  etc.  ■ 

At  that  time  Esquire  Pinneo  told  the  Deacon  that  he  was  once  mowing 
bushes  on  the  out  lot,  and  found  a  small  pear  tree,  which  he  spared.  In 
the  proper  time  for  setting  out  trees,  he  dug  up  the  little  bush,  and  set  it 
out  near  his  dwelling,  thinking  to  have  it  grafted  some  day  ;  but  he  finally 
concluded  to  let  it  grow  as  it  was,  and  see  what  fruit,  if  any,  it  would  bear. 
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Well,  it  bore  very  good  fruit,  and  he  did  not  wished  it  changed.  The 
sprouts  also  came  up,  and  were  in  turn  set  out,  and  bore  the  same  kind  of 
pears.  I  do  not  know  if  Esquire  Pinneo  gave  them  a  name,  but  as  the 
sprouts  were  widely  scattered,  the  fruit  came  by  common  assent  to  be  called 
the  Pinneo  pears." 

This  is  the  name  by  which  the  pear  is  generally  known  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  where  it  is  considerably  disseminated. 

I  think  sometimes  it  may  have  been  called  Summer  Yirgalieu.  Once  it 
has  been  sent  to  me  under  the  name  of  Graves. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  skin  yellow,  with  numerous  russet  dots, 
and  patches  of  russet  about  the  stem,  which  is  long,  curved,  rather  stout, 
and  obliquely  inserted  in  a  small  depression  ;  calyx  open  in  a  shallow 
basin ;  flesh  melting,  juicy,  and  sweet,  with  slight  astringency  ;  seeds 
long,  black,  many  abortive  ;  quality  "  very  good." 

This  is  the  pear  which  has  been  sent  out  within  a  few  years  by  Messrs. 
Ilovey,  under  the  name  of  the  Boston,  which  has  been  jexhibited  by  them 
at  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  as  **  a  new 
native  pear,"  and  which  has  received  premiums  from  the  Society  repeatedly. 
Trees  were  offered  for  sale,  with  extensive  puffing,  at  five  dollars  each,  and 
the  general  impression  was,  perhaps  without  any  distinct  assertion  of  their's; 
that  it  was  a  fruit  of  %heir  own  raising  ;  it  has  been  published  as  a  fruit 
raised  by  Mr.  Hovey,  and  no  efforts  wer^  made  to  contradict  it,  nor  am  I 
aware  that  the  source  from  whence  it  originated  was  ever  named  in  print, 
or  verbally  ;  the  origin  seems  studiously  to  have  been  concealed,  and  its 
introducer  into  a  new  locality  appeared  willing  to  receive  the  credit  of  its 
origin.    Perhaps,  commercially,  he  expected  to  turn  a  penny  by  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  put  it  to  you,  and  to  every  horticulturist,  if  this  is  not 
decidedly  rich.  Only  think  I  here  is  a  Connecticut  fruit,  cultivated  for  more 
than  half  a  centuiy,  so  long  that  through  an  extensive  region  the  name  is 
well  established,  which  turns  up  in  a  distant  locality,  under  a  new  name,  is 
generally  understood  to  be  a  new  fruit,  and  is  advertised  with  all  the  show 
of  new  fruits,  large  type,  large  price,  and  great  excellence. 

The  identity  was  not  discovered  until  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  when 
specimens  grown  in  Boston  were  compared  with  some  grown  in  this  State  ; 
there  had  been  no  previous  suspicion  of  their  identity,  and  as  Mr.  Hovey 
had  not  published  a  description,  no  one  had  been  able  to  institute  a  com- 
parison ;  for  the  trees  which  he  had  sent  out  had  not  yet  come  into  bearing. 
Tlie  operation  was  a  bold  one,  and  probably  a  profitable  one  ;  if  it  is  to  be 
defended  as  a  "fair  business. transaction"  it  is  not  to  be  defended  upon  its 
morality. 

Nor  can  it  receive  the  sanction  of  any  nurseryn^an  who  entertains  a  love 
and  respect  for  his  business  ;  of  any  amateur  who  expects  truthfulness  in 
Lis  dealings  with  nurserymen  ;  or  of  any  society  which  expects  its  opin- 
ions and  decisions  to  be  respected.  This  matter,  and  others  of  a  kindred 
character,  may  have  troubled  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  often 
enough  before  now,  but  the  best  endowed  society  in  the  Union  cannot 
expect  to  maintain  a  character  for  justice  and  honesty,  when  such  transac- 
tions as  the  above  are  allowed  to  pass  without  rebuke.  The  unfairness  of 
the  thing  is  so  apparent  that  much  more  need  not  be  said  ;  this  doubtless 
was  the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  American  Pomological  Society  at  its  late 
session  in  New  York,  when,  after  ^  lengthy  and  excited  debate,  it,  " 
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decisive  vote  declared  that  this  pear  of  which  we  have  heen  writing  should 
he  called  Pinneo,  refasing  even  to  tolerate  Boston  as  a  synonym  ;  that  was 
a  pretty  effectual  rehnke,  which  somebody  most  have  felt.  I  do  not  think 
that  horticulturists  will  be  satis6ed  with  the  attempted  apology,  that  this 
is  only  one  of  the  "  tricky  of  trade  ;"  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  frater- 
nity would  indignantly  deny  it,  as  being  contrary  to  those  principles  of 
common  honesty  which  should  govern  all  men  in  their  transactions.  Hor- 
ticulture is  now  taking  with  them,  as  it  is  now  taking  with  the  people,  an 
important  and  exalted  position,  and  it  becomes  their  horticultural  societies, 
and  private  gentlemen  also,  to  see  that  it  receives  nothing  of  detriment  at 
their  hands. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  and  the  pardon  of  year 
readers  also,  for  having  obtruded  upon  them  what  may  seem  so  much  of  a 
personal  matter.  But  I  have  no  feeling  about  it,  except  that  of  placing  it 
in  its  true  light ;  and  as  I  first  exposed  the  imposition  upon  the  public  in  the 
Homestead  of  last  year,  have  felt  bound  to  see  that  a  proper  defence  should 
be  made  against  some  statements  and  insinuations  in  ^e  "  magazine  of 
horticulture  "  for  November  last.  Our  "  Connecticut  cultivators  "  do  not 
pretend  to  know  anything  more  than  others  in  the  same  field,  but  they  arc 
smart  enough  to  detect  some  of  the  impositions  w^ich  are  allowed  to  cir- 
culate, and  having  detected,  to  expose  them. 

If  there  is  anything  more  ridiculous  in  this  whole  transaction  than  anoth- 
er, it  is,  that  the  Pinneo  should  be  pronounced  identical  with  the  HebroD  ; 
they  are  very  different  as  every  one  knows  who  is  acquainted  with  them, 
and  as  any  one  will  see  who  will  read  the  descriptions— different  in  form, 
color,  flavor,  and  time  of  ripening  ;  and  yet  one  is  placed  as  the  synonym 
of  the  other,  by  Mr.  Hovey,  and  he  refers  to  his  own  pages  for  evidence  of 
this  identity.  They  are  not  the  same,  have  never  been  thought  to  be  the 
same  by  any  one  here,  or  by  any  one  elsewhere,  who  was  familiar  with 
both  the  fruits. 

In  the  reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Pomological  Convention,  I  am 
made  to  say  that  the  Pinneo  ripens  in  December  ;  this  is  incorrect ;  it 
ripens  during  the  first  part  of  September. 


THE  NEW  WINTER  GARDEN  OP  MESSRS.  WEEKS  &  CO., 

CHELSEA. 

Messrs.  Weeks,  the  eminent  horticultural  architects,  of  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  having  recently  completed  the  erection  of  a  house,  termed  a 
"Winter  Garden,*'  we  were  invited  to  inspect  the  same,  and  feel  bound  to 
add  our  testimony  to  its  perfect  adaptability  to  the  purpose  intended,  as 
well  as  to  the  good  taste  displayed  in  its  plan  and  construction.  The  eroc- 
tioB  is  entered  through  a  conservatory  from  the  King's  Road,  and  covers  a 
space  of  about  twenty-five  yards  by  thirty.  On  one  side  is  a  large  ntove, 
and  OB  the  other  a  greenhouse,  with  seed  and  waiting-rooms  in  front.  The 
Winter  Garden  is  a  very  ornamental  building,  and  the  interior  space  is  laid 
out  in  four  raised  beds  of  considerable  size,  with  a  circular  one  in  the 
centre  ;  the  latter  is  now  (August  20th)  occupied  by  Japan  Lilies^  with  a  ; 
fine  specimen  of  Araucaria  esccelsa  in  the  middle,  and  the  four  corner  beds  \ 
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are  filled  with  CameUiaSj  Orange  trees^  AzalecLS^  Fuchsias^  Humea  eUgana^ 
AgaparUhaSy  scarlet  and  variegated  Geraniums^  etc.  The  beds  are  each 
raised  a  foot  or  more  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  the  sides  banked  up  with 
turf,  and  edged  with  Lycopodium,  The  spaces  between  the  beds  afford 
plenty  of  room  for  walking  about,  and  the  construction  of  the  building  is 
such  as  to  give  the  whole  a  light,  and  remarkably  cheerful  appearance. 
ITie  Winter  Garden,  together  with   all  the  house  in  this  nursery,  is 


heated  by  one  boiler,  supplying  about  1000  feet  of  pipe,  and  capable  of 
maintaining  any  desired  amount  of  heat  at  a  very  low  cost. 

The  inspection  of  Messrs.  Weeks'  Winter  Garden  will  afford  much  grati- 
fication to  every  one  interested  in  the  progress  of  horticulture  ;  as  a  proof 
we  have  but  to  point  out  that  it  has  already  been  visited  by  a  great  number 
of  practical  gardeners,  the  principal  nurserymen,  and  many  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry. — London  Florist. 
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ROSES. 

\l\K  admirers  of  the  rose,  and  who  is  not  ?  will  now  be 
h Hiking  about  for  additions  to  their  stocks,  or  replac- 
ing those  whose  lives  from  any  cause  have  been  lost 
irnp  to  time  lists  of  the  newer  kinds  have  appeared  in 
t^  these  pages,  and  as  they  become  more  plenty 
~^they  will  be  introduced.  To-day,  we  confine 
^^^ ourselves  to  the  practical,  to  a  list  of  such  as 
^/^all  can  procure;  and  we  call  to  our  aid  Mr. 
:^  Buist's  new  catalogue,  as  containing  an  expe- 
^"^"  rienced  person's  views  of  the  best  kinds  accessi- 
ble to  all.  We  take  it  from  his  "  Almanac  and 
Gardener's  Manual,  1859."  He  introduces  it  thus  : 
"  The  rose  forms  the  chief  source  of  attraction ; — with  tlie  different 
classes,  viz.  :  Hybrid  Perpetual^  or  Remontant^  Hybrid  Chinc^  Provence^ 
Damask^  Moss^  Perpetual  Moss^  Prairie^  Ac,  all  of  which  are  hardy ;  and 
the  Tea^  Bourbofi^  Noisette^  Bengaly  and  other  classes,  many  of  which  with- 
stand our  winters — an  endless  variety  may  be  commanded.  A  few  beds  of 
these  on  the  lawn  produce  a  profusion  of  flowers  daily,  during  the  season 
from  May  to  November  ; — June  and  September  are  however  the  great  rose 
months.  In  June,  we  have  the  Hybrid  China,  Multiflora,  or  June  roses ; 
the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Mosses,  and  Provence,  as  well  as  the  tender  Teas, 
Bengals,  Noisettes,  and  climbing  varieties,  forming  an  array  of  distinct 
sorts  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  dissimilar  tastes.  All  these  may  be 
secured  by  a  little  foresight  and  and  attention  ;  full  directions  are  given  in 
our  '  Rose  Manual,'  last  edition,  and  a  select  list  is  here  appended. 


sa 


1.  La  Heine, 

2.  Jules  Margottin^ 

8.  Oiant  of  the  Battle, 

1.  Devoniensis, 

2.  Gloire  de  Dijorij 

1.  Hermoea, 

2.  JSir  Joseph  Paxton^ 

1.  Pellenberg, 

2.  Caroline  Marniesse^ 

1.  Pink  Daily  y 

2.  AgrippincL, 


Coupe  d^Hebe^ 
F\dgenSy 


SELECT  LIST  OF  ROSES. 

HTBRID  PBaPBTUAL  0|l  BIMOHTAXT. 

4    Wm.  QHjfith, 

5.  Enfant  de  Mt.  Carmel^ 

6.  Baron  Prevost. 

FOUR  TBI,  (Indiea  OdonUa.) 

I      3.  Saffrano, 

I      4.  Triomphe  de  Luxembourg, 

FOUR  BI»URBONS. 

3.  Duchesse  de  Thuringe^ 

4.  Doctor  Leprestre^ 

FOUR  Hoisnn. 

3.  Isabella  Gray^    • 

4.  Cromatella. 

FOUR  BIKOIL  OR  DAILY. 

3.  Cels, 


4.  Lady  Warrender, 

POUR  HTBRin  CHINA. 

3.  Paul  Ricant^ 

4.  Madame  Plantier. 


^ 


BN6LISH  STBAWRTeRKTKS. 


FOUB  M088. 

1.  Camtesse  de  MurinaiSj  I      3.  lyuxembaurgy 

2.  Frinc€8S  Adelaide,  \      4.  Perpetual  Moss  Salet. 

TWO  PBADUnB. 

1.  Queen  of  PrairieSj  \      2.  Baltimore  Belle, 


1.  Persian  TeUow^ 

2.  White  MtarophyUa^ 

3.  Ibrtunes  Yellow, 


lOSCXLLANIOUS. 


4.  Madame  Hardy, 
6.  Pro/^enee  Cabbage. 


"  The  above  comprises  a  complete  assortment  of  the  various  classes,  three 
dozen  plants  in  all,  which  would  cost  about  twelve  dollars." 
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ENGLISH   STRAWBERRIES. 

B7  JOHN  SAUL,  WA8HIK0T0K,  D.'  C. 

Ik  the  January  number  of  the  Horticulturist  is  an  article  headed,  English 
Strawberries  versus  Natives,  by  D.  M.  Richard.  Would  not  good  culture 
versus  bad,  have  been  more  appropriate  ?  for  on  the  outset  Mr.  R.  remarks, 
"  To  make  any  fruit  profitable  for  market  there  are  several  things  requisite, — 
fine  flavor,  good  size,  and  appearance,  hardiness,  regular  and  good  crops, 
with  the  least  labor.^^  I  will  take  these  requisites  in  the  order  in  which  they 
begin  :  first  on  our  list  is  fine  flavor.  Is  it  really  necessary  for  me  to  tell 
any  cultivator  of  Strawberries  that  Alice  Maud,  Victoria,  Kitley's  Goliath, 
British  Queen,  &c.,  are  superior  to  a  Scarlet  ?  I  always  understood  from  my 
own  experience,  as  well  as  the  writings  of  the  best  Pomologists,  that  the 
first  and  principal  characteristics  of  the  Pine  Strawberry  (to  which  class  all 
these  belong)  was  its  exquisite  flavor.  At  the  June  Exhibition  of  the' 
Washington  Horticultural  Society,  the  two  past  seasons,  the  Strawberries 
which  received  prizes  for  high  flavor  w^e  these  veritable  foreign  sorts. 
Why  did  not  Mr.  R.  appear  in  competition  with  his  little  Scarlets  7  The 
public  like  facts,  and  the  fruit  which  bears  away  the  premium  in  a  spirited 
competition,  will  be  by  discerning  horticulturists  accepted  as  best  If  Mr. 
R.  is  really  serious  when  he  says  "  Alice  Maud''  is  deficient  in  flavor,  I 
would  reply,  "  there  is  no  accounting  for  taste/'  and  this  point  is  not  worth 
arguing  farUier.  The  next  requisite,  size,  appears  to  me  about  as  tenable  as 
the  first*  Mr.  Doubleday,  of  Epping,  near  London,  grew  a  Pine  Strawberry 
8  inches  in  circumference.  British  Queens  are  frequently  shown  there  6 
inches  in  circumference.  Mr.  Lambert,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  showed,  at  the 
Washington  Horticultural  Society,  in  1857,  a  dish  of  Magnum  Bonum  (a 
genuine  Pine),  many  of  which  could  not  have  been  much  less  than  6  inches 
in  circumferende  ;  th^y  might  with  much  credit  have  been  shown  in  London 
or  the  Crystal  Palace;  I  regret  much  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  measuring 
some  of  these  magnificent  fruit  Mr.  John  Slater,  of  Alexandria,  grew  a 
fruit  of  Victoria  the  past  season  which  weighed  over  an  ounce.  A  querist 
iu  the  Horticulturist  not  long  since  wished  to  know,  if  the  figures  given  in 
the  plate  of  this  fruit  were  exaggerated.  You  well  know,  Mr.  Editor,  they 
k  were  under  size  on  the  day  I  gathered  the  fruit  of  Victoria,  with  Mr.  Cam- 
^     he  had  at  tlie  time  gathered  and  fit  to  gather,  some  hundreds  of  quarts 
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of  Victoria,  the  greater  portion  equally  fine  with  the  fruit  sent ;— what  a 
sight  this  would  be  for  Mr.  R.  to  behold,  and  what  a  figure  his  little  Scarlets 
would  cut  near  them  1  Next  on  the  list  we  find  appearance  ;  if  large  size 
and  a  bright  color  do  not  constitute  good  appearance,  my  knowledge  of  this 
quality  is  at  fault,  and  we  will  leave  it  for  the  next, — ^hardiness. 

The  most  delicate  Strawberry  I  have  ever  seen,  when  grown  in  a  properly 
drained  soil  and  mulched  in  the  fall,  will  pass  through  the  winter  safelj ; 
the  burning  sun  of  summer  I  find  far  more  injurious  to  all  Strawberries, 
than  cold, — that  there  are  many  varieties  of  foreign  Strawberries  which 
cannot  withstand  our  burning  sun  I  am  fully  sensible  of ;  there  are  again 
others,  which  will  stand  our  fiercest  sun,  as  well  or  better  than  any  native 
sort ;  to  this  latter  class  belong  Victoria,  Comte  Flanders,  Triomphe  de 
Gand,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Ac,  whilst  their  power  of  resisting 
cold  is  equally  great.  I  cultivate  all  the  leading  Native  and  Foreign  sorts, 
give  no  protection  during  winter,— and  if  Mr.  R.  will  favor  me  with  a  visit 
at  the  opening  of  spring,  he  can  judge  for  himself  whether  the  varieties  I 
have  named,  and  many  others,  will  present  as  good  an  appearance  as  the 
natives  ;  by  repeating  his  visits  in  the  dog  days,  he  can  judge  of  the  effects 
of  the  sun's  rays  upon  them.  ,  That  Messrs.  Gammack  and  Slater  will  be 
equally  courteous  I  make  no  doubt;  the  place  of  the  latter  is  not  a  great  dis- 
tance from  Mr.  Richard*s.  Next  comes  "  regular  and  good  crops  ;"  these  I 
can  assure  the  reader  will  follow  good  culture  ;  it  has  done  so  with  the 
gentlemen  named  by  me,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  cultivate  them  is  the 
best  proof  of  this  ;  commercial  gardeners  will  assuredly  grow  the  most 
profitable. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  requisite,  "least  labor/'  And  here  I  must 
admit  Mr.  Richard's  Scarlets  have  the  advantage;  they  are  admirably  saited 
for  the  "  least4abar*^  system,  which  means  grass  and  strawberries  together, 
the  strawberry  patch  to  be  mown  soon  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  in 
place  of  a  nice  mulching  of  rotten  manure  in  the  fall,  the  grass  has  grown 
and  become  matted  through  the  plants,  '*  to  prevent  their  freezing  out  dar- 
ing winter.'*  In  spring  they  are  cleaned  expeditiously  by  burning  the  patch 
over,  and  the  plants  are  ready  to  bear  again.  Such  is  the  least-labor  sys- 
tem, and  under  which  Foreign  Strawberries  pertinaciously  refuse  to  grow, 
or  if  they  do,  drag  out  a  miserable  existence,  and  realize  in  the  market 
twenty  cents  per  quart,  at  which  price  Mr.  R.  informs  us  he  has  seen"  Alice 
Maud"  sell.  Did  he  ever  know  Mr.  Slater  or  Cammack  to  sell  at  that  price  ? 
and  is  he  cognizant  of  the  fact,  that  the  former  of  these  gentlemen  frequently 
obtains  a  dollar  per  quart  on  their  first  appearance  in  market.  How  these 
crops  are  produced,  I  will  make  an  extract  from  my  article  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  R.,  or  the  question  will  be  naturally  asked  :  How  came  these  varieties 
to  succeed  to  such  perfection  with  the  gardeners  here  named,  whilst  they 
have  so  signally  failed  in  the  hands  of  others  in  the  vicinity  ?  I  answer, 
good  culture.  These  men  know  the  value  of  deep  trenching,  high  manuring, 
and  good  after-care,  such  as  keeping  them  perfectly  clean  from  grass  and 
weeds  through  the  summer,  and  the  ground  loose  and  broken.  Persons  not 
disposed  to  give  such  culture,  but  to  depend  upon  the  plough,  and  in  case 
of  a  failure  of  a  strawberry  crop,  to  take  ofif  a  crop  of  hay  or  clover,  had 
better  by  all  means  stick  to  their  scarlets  ;  they  are  far  more  satisfactory. 
By  scarlets  I  mean  nearly  all  our  native  varieties,  as  few — very  few,  pos*  j 
the  least  trace  of  a  pine,  not  excepting  the  best  of  American  strawber- 
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ries,  Hovey's  Seedling.    This  mast  be  apparent  to  any  person  conversant 
with  the  origiual  types  of  our  now  cultivated  strawberries. 

"  I  am  fully  aware  that  many  £nglish  varieties  are  not  suited  to  our 
climate  ;  others  (ire  disposed  to  burn.  The  nearest  to  perfection  that  a  fruit 
reaches,  the  greater  care  and  higher  culture  it  requires  :  it  is  so  with  all 
jcarden  vegetables,  with  florists  flowers  and  plants.  Neglect  the  Dahlia, 
Rose,  Holyhock,  or  Pansy  ;  how  soon  do  the  flowers  of  the  three  first  be- 
come single  and  poor,  and  the  last  diminutive  in  size.  Our  finest  cattle 
demand  the  greatest  care.  Apples  are  attacked  by  borers  ;  pears  are  sub- 
ject to  blight ;  peaches,  gum ;  plums,  apricots  and  nectarines  are  injured 
by  curculios  ;  grapes,  mildew  ;  corn,  fires  ;  wheat  has  smut ;  and  our  pota- 
toes rot ;  3»et  persons  are  found  to  cultivate  one  and  all  of  them." 

To  the  above  I  would  add,  not  only  should  the  ground  be  trenched  and 
highly  manured,  but  the  soil  should  be  an  adhesive  loam  approaching  to 
clay  ;  on  thin,  light,  or  sandy  soils  I  have  never  known  them  to  succeed. 
Mr.  John  Slater  assured  me  the  finest  Alice  Mauds  he  had  ever  grown  were 
produced  on  a  hard  gravel  bank,  graded  down  to  the  subsoil,  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  highly  manured  and  broken.  Dr.  J.  H.  Bayne's  failure  was  known 
to  me  at  the  time  I  wrote  my  letter.  A  Long  Island  nurseryman  noticed  it 
in  his  catalogue,  as  a  proof  of  the  failure  of  foreign  varieties  here  ;  yet, 
whilst  this  failure  was  heralded  abroad,  Messrs.  Slater,  Cammack,  Hewlett, 
etc.,  were  producing  the  roost  surprising  crops.  It  reminds  me  of  a  fact, 
probably  known  to  most  of  my  readers.  A  scientific  man,  Dr.  Lardner,  de- 
livered a  lecture  in  Bristol,  England,  on  the  impossibility  of  navigating  the 
Atlantic  by  steam,  yet  at  the  very  same  time,  in  that  city,  some  simple- 
minded  merchants  were  engaged  in  building  the  Great  Western  steamship, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  predictions  of  that  philosopher,  safely  opened  a  path- 
way for  steam  over  that  stormy  ocean.  And  in  our  more  humble  sphere, 
where  Dr.  Bayue  has  so  signally  failed,  hard-fisted  market  gardeners  have 
succeeded.  Permit  me,  however,  to  add  my  testimony  to  Dr.  B.'s  skill  as  an 
orchardist  and  market  gardener,  and  to  the  much  good  his  influence  has  exer- 
cised in  the  region  where  he  resides.  If  Dr.  Bayne's  soil  is  light  or  sandy, 
or  should  he  not  have  given  them  the  system  of  culture  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, failure  must  have  been  the  inevitable  consequence  ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  his  soil  was  suitable — well  trenched,  manured,  and  cultivated,  and 
failure  was  the  result,  the  cause  of  this  failure  is  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  Richard  says,  "  There  is  no  doubt,  with  equal  cultivation,  our  leading 
American  strawberries  will  throw  every  foreign  variety  far  in  the  back-ground 
aa  a  profitable  market  fruit ;  such  has  been  the  experience  of  Dr.  Bayne,  and 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cammack,  and  nearly  every 
strawberry  grower  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington  city."  On  the  least- 
labor  system,  the  foreigners  will  undoubtedly  be  thrown  in  the  back-ground, 
but  on  the  good-culture  system  the  result  will  be  somewhat  different. 
Who  are  •*  nearly  every  strawberry  grower  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wash- 
ington city  ?"  Mr.  R.  will  probably  have  heard  of  the  two  or  three  tailors, 
who  styled  themselves,  "  We,  the  tailors  of  the  city  of  London,"  and  its 
application  he  will  understand,  when  he  names  another  gentleman  and 
himself  as  *•  nearly  all  the  strawberry-growers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wash- 
ington city."    The  use  made  of  Mr.  Gammack's  name  was  gratuitous.    Mr 

has  assured  me  personally  (since  Mr.  R.'s  letter  appeared),  that 
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opinion  was  the  reverse  of  that  attributed  to  him  ;  he  expressed  surprise  at 
the  use  made  of  his  name  by  a  gentleman  unknown  to  him,  as  Mr.  R.  is, 
and  endorsed  what  I  have  previously  written  ;  not  only  have  Messrs.  Cam- 
mack.  Slater,  and  Howlett,  grown  these  strawberries  successfully,  but 
many  others,  among  whom  I  may  name  Mr.  I.  K.  Watt,  at  the  Washington 
Observatory ;  Mr.  I.  Small,  of  Georgetown  ;  Mr.  D.  Clagott,  an  extensive 
orchardist  near  the  city.  The  gentlemen  named  are  among  the  first 
Horticulturists  here — ^nearly  all  members  of  the  Washington  Horticultural 
Society,  and  have  the  past  two  summers  shown  fruits  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
but  where  Mr.  Richards  has  not  yet  appeared  "  to  throw  them  into  the  back- 
ground.'' 

I  cannot  4et  this  opportunity  pass  without  noticing  the  high  system  of 
culture  adopted  by  Mr.  Gammack,  with  his  fruits  and  vegetables  ;  more  than 
thirty  years  has  he  steadily  pursued  it.  When  he  first  commenced  strawberry 
growing  he  informed  me  that  they  were  selling  in  market  at  four,  and  none 
over  six  cents  per  quart, — ^yet  at  the  very  outset  he  got  twenty-five  cents  per 
quart.  In  connection  with  good  culture  ho  related  a  fact  which  is  worth  re- 
cording :  a  year  or  two  since  a  gentleman  calling  at  his  stand,  inquired  the 
price  of  his  strawberries  ;  on  being  informed  of  the  price  (twenty-five  cents 
per  quart),  he  remarked  he  had  been  in  Baltimore  the  day  before,  and  had 
seen  them  sell  at  six  cents  per  quart;  to  which  Mr.  C.  replied,  he  had  the 
evening  previous  sent  100  quarts  to  Baltimore,  for  which  he  received  $25,— 
an  evidence  that  good  culture  will  pay. 

I  could  point  out  the  same  superior  culture  in  his  peaches  and  cantalopes, 
asparagus  ;  one  vegetable,  celery,  which  he  has  now  in  market,  and  which 
the  public  can  any  day  see,  is  of  the  highest  excellence  ;  strangers  to  onr 
city  say  it  is  superior  to  any  which  they  get  in  any  other  city  in  the  Union, 
the  price  of  this  vegetable  is  about  six  cents  per  stick,  whilst  Mr.  C.  is  re- 
.  ceiving  for  his  best  ten  cents  ;  market  gardening  about  out  city  has  been 
advanced  much  by  the  example  of  Mr.  C,  and  in  our  sister  city,  by  his  con- 
temporary, Mr.  John  Slater. 

The  following  strawberries  have  succeeded  here  exceeding  well  the  past 
season  (1868),  Victoria,  Comte  de  Flanders,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury» 
Triomphe  de  Gand,  La  Reine,  Seedling,  Eliza,  etc.,  and  may  be  taken  as 
standard  sorts,  and  be  grown  with  confidence  by  any  persons  who  wish  a 
really  good  strawberry,  being  large,  showy,  and  of  exquisite  flavor.  Among 
the  recently  introduced  varieties,  Amazon,  Exhibition,  Jucunda,  Magnam 
Bonum,  Marquise  de  la  Tour  Mauburg,  and  Rival  Queen,  promise  well,  ift 
this  climate. 


»'  •  •  *  ■< 


SHRUBBERY   PLANTATIONS. 

BY    WILLIAM     SAUNDERS,     GERMANTOWK,     PA. 

The  most  distinguishable  feature  in  English  gardens  is,  the  massiveness 
of  their  ornamental  plantations,  and  the  rich  verdure  of  the  grass.  On  an- 
alyzing these  shrubberies  we  shall  find  that,  while  much  of  their  beauty  de- 
pends upon  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  the  skill  display<Hi 
in  the  arrangement,  much  more  is  the  incidental  result  of  thick  planting.  In 
this  respect  there  is  much  to  improve  upon  in  the  formation  of  pleasu 
grounds  with  us. 
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It  18  true  that  we  cannot  have  the  Laurels,  Arbutns,  Alaternns,  Garyas, 
or  view  the  Hollies  and  Rhododendrons  of  more  favored  climates, — for 
altboDgh  the  two  last  are  natives,  the  holly  is  so  impatient  of  removal  that 
it  is  not  available  in  quantities,  and  the  Rhododendron  requires  peculiar  situ- 
ations in  order  to  develop  its  true  beauty. 

This  deficiency  of  evergreen  shrubbery  with  us  is  severely  felt  by  those 
desiroos  of  ornamenting  their  grounds,  and  I  would  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  such  to  the  fact,  that  by  abandoning  the  immediate  attempt  to  intro- 
duce choice  low-growing  evergreens,  and  plant  largely  of  well-known,  hardy 
trees,  and  keep  them  low  and  spreading  if  desired,  by  judicious  and  timely 
pruning,  they  would  much  sooner  realize  massive  and  efifective  scenery, 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  conditions  that  would  enable  them  to  cultivate 
successfully  many  beautiful  and  choice  shrubs. 

One  of  the  best  plants  for  these  tree  shrubberies  is  the  hemlock  spruce  ; 
cutting  back  and  trimming  the  branches  increases  rather  than  diminishes 
its  beauty.  Even  the  rigid  growth  of  the  Norway  fir  may  be  checked,  by 
cutting  out  the  leading  shoot  and  removing  the  points  of  the  side  branches. 
I  have  known  most  beautiful  evergreen  masses  produced  in  this  way.  The 
white  pine  will  assume  a  spreading  form  when  similarly  treated  ;  so  also  the 
Scotch  and  Austrian  pines,  and  in  short,  all  trees  may  bo  kept  dwarf  by 
careful  periodical  pruning. 

The  Deodar  cedar,  on  account  of  the  silvery  appearance  of  its  foliage,  is 
well  adapted  to  brighten  and  relieve  the  monotony  produced  by  the  dark 
foliaged  evergreens.  It  is  rather  tender,  even  in  the  middle  States,  and  fre- 
quently loses  the  topmost  shoots  in  severe  springs,  but  this  rather  increases 
its  beauty  for  our  purpose,  and  I  would  strongly  advise  those  who  are  about 
j  planting,  to  set  out  groups  of  three  or  more  plants  of  the  above,  (the  plants 
being  four  or  six  feet  apart,)  deprive  them  of  all  perpendicular  shoots,  and 
encourage  them  to  spread  horizontally  ;  surround  these  groups  with  plants  of 
dark  foliage,  and  a  very  pleasing  variety  of  winter  scenery  will  be  produced. 

The  Pinus-pumilio  is  a  compact  dwarf  tree,  suitable  for  edgings  or  mar- 
ginal plantings  ;  Pinus  cembra,  Swedish  juniper,  and  the  Irish  yew,  from 
their  upright  growth,  will  impart  an  expression  to  the  mass. 

Then  we  have  a  large-class  of  Arbor  Vitaes  and  Junipers,  available  for  our 
purpose.  The  Mahonias  are  admirable  in  small  thickets.  The  new  Mahonia 
japonica  promises  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  and  will  furnish  us  with  the  long- 
wished-for  desideratum, — a  real  hardy,  broad-leafed  evergreen  shrub  ;  it 
retains  its  color  during  winter,  not  changing  to  a  reddish  brown  like  the 
M.  aqnifolium. 

Under  the  shade  and  shelter  of  these  hardy  shrubberies  we  may  hopefully 
experiment,  and  with  much  probability  of  success,  in  the  introduction  of  the 
beautiful  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  Laurus,  and  Laburnums.  Hollies  in  great 
variety  would  flourish  when  sheltered  from  the  arid  winds  of  spring.  The 
Rhamnus  alaternus,  Aucuba-Japonicaj  Phillyreas,  Daphnes,  Chimonanthus, 
and  the  evergreen  Magnolias  would  also  be  protected  from  excessive  evap- 
oration, and  consequently  pass  through  the  severity  of  winter  uninjured. 

The  beauty  of  evergreen  plantations  is  very  much  enhanced  in  spring  by 
introducing  flowery  deciduous  bushes.  The  Dogwood,  Halesias,  Magnolia 
conspicna,  M.  purpurea  and  M.  soulangeana,  and  the  Judas  tree,  enliven  the 
scenery  during  early  summer  ;  the  dogwood  and  white  magnolia  are  espe- 
cially attractive  when  backed  by  evergreens. 
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In  the  matter  of  deciduous  shrubbery  we  have  no  dearth  of  material;  bat 
the  same  treatment  may  be  applied  to  deciduous  trees,  as  suggested  for 
evergreens.  A  novel  feature  might  be  produced  by  planting  profoselj  of 
sugar  and  red  maples,  sweet  and  sour  gums,  tulip  poplars,  scarlet  oaks, 
wild  cherry,  sassafras,  etc.,  and  keeping  them  in  the  form  of  low  bushes ;  the 
great  variety  of  color  assumed  by  the  foliage  in  autumn  would^  have  a  bril- 
liant effect,  if  the  planting  was  situated  so  as  to  contrast  opposing  colors. 

The  subject  might  be  treated  much  more  fully,  but  as  planting  season  is 
now  at  hand,  these  suggestions  may  direct  attention  to  the  matter  to  which 
they  allude. 


CHRONICAL    APPLE.  | 

The  tree  that  produced  this  apple  originated  about  thirty  years  ago  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Cotton,  Putnam  co.,  Indiana.  The  original  tree  is  still 
living, — an  upright,  thrifty  grower,  and  veryjiardy;  it  is  a  moderate  bearer, 
never  breaking  with  its  fruit,  but  disposed  to  bear  more  or  less  every  year. 
Fruit  above  medium  size,  obtusely  pearmain-shaped  stem,  short,  and  deeply 


sunk  in  a  narrow  cavity,  calyx  open,  and  set  in  a  narrow  shallow  basin ; 
ground  color  green,  changing  at  maturity  to  a  pale  yellow,  with  scattering 
blotches  and  stripes  of  pale  red, — the  ground  color  interspersed  with  a  few 
curdly  dots  ;  flesh  yellowish,  remarkably  firm  and  rich,  with  a  mild  sub-acid 
flavor  ;  seeds  closely  imbedded  in  a  very  small  core.  This  apple  is  eminently 
qualified  for  long  keeping.  I  have  kept  some  in  a  green  state  for  two  years, 
without  any  particular  care.  B.  Ragan. 


ADDRESS  ON  HORnCULTUBK. 


PLANTS  FOR  A  POULTRY  GARDEN. 

Thebv  are  maoy  persons  who  are  so  partial  to  poultry  as  to  make  their 
fowls  the  first  and  the  garden  the  second  consideration,  letting  their  young 

I    chickens  have  free  range  amongst  their  plants  ;  and  others  who,  without 

I  making  any  pretension  to  having  a  garden  at  all,  are  glad  to  grow  a  few 
plants  in  the  poultry  run.  I  have  always  been  in  one  or  other  of  these  lists, 
therefore  I  have  some  experience  as  to  what  may  be  grown  without  injury, 
where  there  are  fowls. 

Supposing  the  garden  is  rather  confined  in  space,  and  the  birds  have  not 
free  range  over  the  adjoining  fields,  itneill  be  requisite  to  grow  some  green 

'    food  for   them  to  pick   at.     Nothing   answers   this  purpose  better   than 

I  some  plant  of  the  Cabbage  tribe, — as  Rale,  Sprouts,  etc.,  which  may  either 
be  Buwn  or  transplanted  ior  their  use  ;  they  are  so  fond  of  these  plants,  that 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  grow  them  for  any  other  purpose  where  fowls  have 
access. 

I  Provided  a  supply  of  such  green  food  as  they  like  is  prepared  for  them,  I 
have  found  that  the  following  plants  may  be  grown  without  being  the  least 
injured : — Jerusalem  Artichoke,  Potato,  Broad  Beans,  Rhubarb,  Parsnip, 
Carrot,  Parsley,  and  most  other  potherbs ;  Scarlet  Runners  and  French 
Beans,  at  least  until  the  seeds  ripen  ;  Vegetable  ]Marrow  and  Pumpkin,  the 
plants  being  preserved  from  injury  by  a  coop  over  them  in  their  earliest 

, ,  stages  ;  Onions,  Lettuce,  Turnips,  etc. 

I '      Bush  fruit  suffers  considerably  from  fowls, — Currants,  Raspberries  and 

I    Gooseberries  particularly.    Strawberries  are  destroyed  by  being  scratched 

I  over  fer  insects  ;  but  fruit  trees  generally  flourish  luxuriantly  ;  and  I  recol- 
lect, in  several  bad  apple  seasons,  noting  that  the  apple  trees  in  the  poultry 
run  were  always  the  most  productive  of  any  in  the  neighborhood. 

Of  course,  these  remarks,  as  to  the  plants  that  are  not  injured  by  fowls, 
apply  only  to  those  cases  in  which  the  birds  are  freely  supplied  with  food  ; 

]  for  if  kept  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation,  they  devour  turnips,  beans,  and 
many  other  things  they  w\ll  not  touch  if  well  fed. 

I  I  have  now  sixty  Game  Bantam  chickens,  of  this  year,  running  in  my 
garden,  and  fonr  old  birds,  and  I  cannot  perceive  that  any  of  the  plants  in 
my  first  list  have  suffered  injury. 

I  would  wish  it,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  I  am  not  advocating,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  introduction  of  poultry  into  gardens,  but  merely  stating 

!  I  what  plants  can  be  safely  grown  where  such  arrrangcment  is  unavoidable. 

I .  W.  B.  Tegktmeiar. 


!■    •  •  •     ■< 


ADDRESS    ON    HORTICULTURE, 

BY   DAVID   THOMAS. 
(Concladed  from  p.  86,rFeb.  No.) 

The  vigor  of  the  vine  may  be  increased  and  prolonged  by  la3'ering  thrifty 
shoots,  which  form  roots  of  their  own,  and  in  effect  become  new  and  inde- 
pendent, though  still  attached  to  the  parent  vine.  The  importance  of  this 
method  may  be  better  understood  when  we  learn  that  young  vines  are 
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generally  free  from  mildew.    For  four  or  five  years  after  my  first  planting, 
the  fruit  was  always  fair,  while  others  in  the  neighborhood  suffered  much.  I 
This  result  occasioned  great  surprise  to  some  horticultural  friends,  who  '  i 
understood  the  cause  of  this  singular  exemption  no  better  than  I  did.  i^ 
Time,  however,  at  last  unraveled  the  mystery  in  part.    When  the  wood  i  | 
became  older,  and  the  plant  in  consequence  diminished  in  vigor,  my  grapes 
were  blighted  as  badly  as  theirs.  ,' 

I  have  observed  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  the  gooseberry.    The  more    ' 
thrifty  the  variety,  the  less  danger  from  mildew  ;  and  generally  they  are 
exempt  till  the  bushes  are  several  years  old.    We  may  therefore  consider  '  i 
this  shrub,  like  the  raspberry,  an  imperfect  perennial ;  and  we  ought  to  pre- 
pare new  plantations  in  time,  so  m  always  to  have  a  supply  of  this  fine  , 
fruit. 

I  never  think  without  regret,  that  so  few  people  have  apricots — so  easily 
raised,  and  so  delicious  when  ripe.  It  comes  in,  too,  when  neither  plums  ' , 
nor  peaches  are  to  be  had,  with  rare  exceptions.  I  obtained  a  sort  from 
Flushing,  many  years  ago,  under  the  name  of  "  peach  apricot,"  which  some 
pomologists  pronounce  a  misnomer, — but  whether  true  to  its  name  or  not,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  peach  that  is  half  as  valuable.  In  every  door-yard 
there  ought  to  be  one  or  two  of  such  trees. 

There  is  another  fruit,  too  much  neglected,  which  I  would  take  the  liberty 
to  recoknmend.  It  is  the  American  Mulberry.  There  is  a  very  old,  and  a 
very  good-natured  maxim,  to  wit :  "  There  is  no  disputing  tastes," — so  when 
pomologists  tell  me  there  is  another  sort  "  incomparably  finer,"  I  can  only 
say — not  in  reply,  but  in  excuse — that  I  procured  the  genuine  English  Mul-  , 
berry,  and  that  the  fruit  is  so  sour  that  I  do  not  eat  it  Well,  some  folks 
like  sour  fruit,  such  as  the  Cornelian  Cherry,  but  let  me  have  the  American 
Mulberry  in  preference  to  either.  The  native  trees  in  Western  New  York, 
however,  bear  much  smaller  fruit  than  some  varieties  do,  that  are  found 
three  or  four  degrees  further  south  ;  and  there  is  one  in  ray  fruit  garden 
from  that  quarter,  though  probably  not  of  the  very  best  kind,  that  I  value 
as  highly  as  any  other  tree  within  that  enclosure. 

Many  people  like  the  mild  flavor  of  the  huckleberry ;  but  generally  our 
land  is  unfavorable  to  its  growth.  There  is  a  low  bush,  however — the 
dwarf  service  berry,  {Aronia  ovcUis) — that  yields  a  fruit  somewhat  similar, 
and  grows  well  in  heavy ,  though  not  in  sandy  soils.  It  is  as  easily  culti- 
vated as  the  currant,  and  bears  moderately  well. 

But  why  do  we  want  so  many  sorts  of  fruits  1  For  the  same  reason  that  , 
we  want  so  many  sorts  of  food :  the  pleasure  that  springs  from  variety. 
Another  not  less  cogent,  however,  might  be  given.  In  proportion  to  the 
number  of  kinds  cultivated,  are  chances  for  a  supply  in  unfavorable  seasons, 
— ^for  the  frost  often  destroys  one  sort,  and  leaves  another  ;  and  continued 
rains  induce  decay  in  some,  and  not  in  others,  especially  among  plums  and 
cherries.  Some  fair  skin  varieties  of  the  latter  were  almost  worthless  this 
year  ;  and  some  of  the  black  have  suffered,  while  the  acid  sorts,  as  the  May  ^ 
Duke  and  Morello,  have  generally  escaped.  Let  us,  therefore,  have  many 
kinds  ;  and  if  the  best  sometimes  offer  nothing,  let  us  have  the  second  best. 

On  a  former  occasion,  I  noticed  how  much  the  best  flavor  of  fruits 
depended  on  culture  :  and  that  two  of  my  pear  trees  yielded  nothing  fit  to 
eat  until  the  land  was  cultivated  around  them,  when  the  products  became 
excellent.    I  have  now  another  instance  to  relate.    Into  the  branches  of  a 
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May  Dnke  sarrounded  by  sod,  I  inserted  scions  of  the  Belle  de  Choisy,  and 
for  two  years  the  cherries  were  insipid.  Not  suspecting  the  cause,  as  the 
May  Dukes  were  fine,  I  wondered  how  it  had  ever  attained  such  a  reputa- 
tion. At  last  the  hogs  rooted  up  and  destroyed  every  spire  of  grass  in  it, 
the  ground  was  well  pulverized,  and  ever  since  the  fruit  has  been  delicious. 

Last  fall  I  had  late  planted  cabbages  that  formed  large  tufts  of  leaves, 
but  not  good  heads ;  and  I  had  a  hope  that  if  I  could  preserve  them  till 
8pring,  they  might  grow  into  something  useful  ;  so  they  were  set  in  a 
trench,  very  closely,  side  by  side — some  straw  was  thrown  on  them,  and 
over  that  about  two  inches  of  earth.  As  the  trench  was  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  length,  two  tubes  were  set  in  near  each  end,  to  let  oflf  the  bad  air— just 
such  as  every  cabbage  depot  under  gconnd,  or  potato  heap  ought  to  have. 
In  the  spring  I  was  surprised  at  the  result.  Every  green  leaf  had  disap- 
peared— tlie  larger  plants  had  formed  good  heads,  though  not  so  compact 
as  those  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  all  were  beautifully  blanched,  and  fit 
for  use. 

One  item  more,  and  I  have  done.  No  insects,  no  birds,  and  no  malady 
among  fruit  trees,  have  discouraged  pomologists  so  much  as  the  depreda- 
tors of  our  own  species — thieves  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Laws 
have  been  made  sufiSciently  stringent,  but  a  better  public  sentiment  on  this 
subject  can  only  repress  such  outrages  effectually ;  and  to  Horticultural 
Societies  must  we  chiefly  look  for  its  general  introduction.  Your  splendid 
exhibitions  silently  urge  the  spectators  to  produce  fruit  of  their  own.  Every 
one  that  makes  the  attempt,  enlists  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  true  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  if  there  is  room  for  it,  becomes  more  moral.  The  man  whose 
tree  is  robbed,  feels  sympathy  for  his  plundered  neighbor,  that  he  never  felt 
before  ;  and  the  boy  that  guards  his  melon  patch,  feels  more  like  a  man, 
and  learns  to  respect  the  property  of  others.  In  accordance  with  these 
remarks  a  late  writer  has  pithily  said,  "  I  never  knew  a  boy  to  steal  fruit, 
whose  father  raised  fruit  himself." 
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The  Address  of  Mr.  Jay,  entitled  "  A  Statistical  View  of  American  Agri- 
culture, its  Home  Resources  and  Foreign  Markets,"  delivered  at  New  York, 
before  the  American  Oeographical  and  Statistical  Society,  and  published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  in  a  very  handsome  pamphlet,  is  full  of  topics  for  thought. 
Well  has  it  been  said  that  **  the  statesman  who  pretends  to  govern,  without 
knowing  the  important  facts  which  interest  society,  makes  a  more  fruitless 
attempt  than  the  philosopher  who  should  propose  to  make  a  general  classi« 
ficatioD  of  the  beings  which  compose  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  with- 
out knowing  the  essential  characteristics  of  them." 

We  should  all  rejoice  that  a  statistical  society  has  now  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  agricultural  topics,  for  it  cannot  fail  to  act  as  a  good  teacher  where 
all  before  was  g^ess-work. 

From  these  pages  we  take  pleasure  in  making  the  following  extracts  : 

"  Looking  beyond  the  number  of  individuals  employed  in  American  agri- 
culture, to  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  it,  you  have  been  already  told 
that  the  Superintendent  of  the  census  estimated  the  value  of  the  ca]  ' 
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represented  by  agriculture  in  1850,  at  five  billions  of  dollars,  and  that 
represented  by  all  other  branches  of  industry  at  less  than  one  billion, 
giving  to  agriculture  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  whole  ;  and,  altliough 
these  figures  may  be  but  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  the  proportions  arc 
probably  correct. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  metropolis,  the  agricultural 
interest  pays  four-fifths  of  the  taxes.  i 

"  Prof.  J.  P.  W.  Johnston,  in  his  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  says, 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  fixed  capital  of  all  civilized  nations  is  embarked  in    ; 
agriculture. 

"  No  man  in  England  is  so  high  as  to  be  independent  of  this  great 
interest,  no  man  so  low  as  not  to  be  affected  by  its  prosperity  or  its  dccUue. 
The  same  is  true,  eminently,  emphatically  true,  with  us.  Agriculture  feeds.  ' 
to  a  great  extent  it  clothes  us  ;  without  it,  we  should  not  have  manufac- 
tures, we  should  not  have  commerce.  They  all  stand  together  like  pillars 
in  a  clusteFi  the  largest  in  the  centre ;  and  that  largest  is  Agriculturc. 

**  To  the  existence  and  power  of  the  French  Government,  as  one  of  their 
own  writers  has  remarked,  the  mildew  on  an  ear  of  corn,  or  the  oidium  on 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  is  of  more  vital  consequence  than  the  splendor  of  the 
imperial  jewels,  or  the  marvels  of  a  thousand  handicrafts.  Whatever  in 
our  day  cuts  off  the  small  profits  of  the  industrial  classes  in  Europe,  or 
threatens  multitudes  with  starvation,  strikes  at  the  stability  of  the  political 
institutions  of  the  land,  and  wields  a  mighty  Influence  whether  for  evil  or 
for  good. 

"  The  very  existence  of  thrones  may  be  affected — indeed  some  think 
their  existence  has  been  determined, — by  causes  apparently  insignificant  as 
the  rot  in  the  potato,  or  the  weevil  in  a  grain  of  wheat 

"  The  number  of  square  miles  contained  in  the  area  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  the  present  year,  is  within  a  fraction  of  three  millions 
(2.936.165),  somewhat  more  than  one-third  the  area  of  North  America, 
exclusive  of  the  West  Indies,  and  nearly  double  the  area  of  all  Europe, 
excepting  Russia. 

**  When  the  increase  of  our  native  and  foreign  population  shall  invest  vrith 
the  density  of  New  England  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States,  its 
population  will  amount  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  millions.  With 
the  density  of  the  Middle  States,  of  fifty-eight  (57.79)  to  the  square  mile. 
it  would  amount  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions. 

"The  density  of  Spain  (78.03)  would  make  it  two  hundred  millions.  That 
of  France  (172.74)  five  hundred  millions.  That  of  Great  Britain  (332.00i 
six  hundred  and  sixty  millions,  while  the  density  of  Belgium  (388.60),  were 
it  possible  to  support  such  a  population  on  this  continent,  would  give  us 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  Such  a  population,  however,  or  anything 
approaching  to  it,  is  a  thing  impossible  in  the  United  States,  for  the  reason 
that  a  large  portion  of  its  territory  is  a  barren  waste,  incapable  of  tillage. 
Such  is  the  character  of  the  space  between  the  98th  meridian  and  tbe 
Rocky  Mountains,  denominated  •*  The  Great  American  Plain/'  and  the  space 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  with  the  exception  of  the  rich  but 
narrow  belt  along  the  ocean,  may  also  be  regarded,  in  comparison  vrith 
other  portions  of  the  United  States,  as  a  wilderness  unfitted  Ibr  the  use  v\ 
the  husbandman. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  &c.,  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  the  Editor,  should  be  uniformly  directed  to  the  Horticulturist, 
GermaiUown,  (Philadelphui,)  Fa,  Packages  by  Express,  &c.,  should  be 
directed  to  the  Editor,  as  above,  by  name  ;  they  will  thus  reach  him  almost 
beyond  a  doubt. 

2 ».     •  •  •     .< 

A  Warm  March. — Spring  fairly  broke  upon  ub  in  the  middle  of  March,  with  the  proapect 
of  early  work  and  beauty,— possibly  too  early  for  the  fruit  buds,— but  let  us  always  hope  for 
the  best. 

Mr.  William  Saunders  has  accepted  the  office  of  laying  out  the  great  cemetery  of  Chi- 
cago ;  of  the  suitableness  of  the  site  we  can  speak  from  actual  inspection,  and  shall  have  some- 
thing  more  to  say  about  it  and  the  Great  West  next  month. 

Lenoir  and  Warren  Grape  Vines,  from  Peters,  Harden  &  Co.,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  will  enable 
UR  to  judge  of  their  value  in  a  middle  climate. 

The  Euode  Island  Horticultural  Society  holds  an  exhibition  in  June,  for  which 
occasion  a  liberal  list  of  premiums  is  announced. 

The  schedule  for  1859  of  the  Chester  County  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  has  been 
itracd.    It  includes  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  and  paper. 

P.uiRS  are  to  be  the  feature  of  American  cities.  At  New  York,  every  facility  of  money 
and  men  has  been  granted ;  at  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Sidney  carried  off  the  first  prize  of  $500  fur 
Fair  Mount  Park ;  in  the  West  they  are  talking  of  parks  everywhere,  and  will  have  them,  too. 
Tbey  will  prove  great  civilizers,  and  incite  to  private  improvements  wherever  they  are  well 
made  and  properly  planted. 

XoRTH  Carolina. — We  hear  quite  too  little  of  the  amateur  horticulturists  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  therefore  hail  with  particular  pleasure  the  Annual  Address  delivered  by  Senator 
Thomas  L.  Clingman,  before  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  October  last  Incidentally  it 
toacbes  upon  many  topics  of  interest,  and  descants  upon  the  resources  of  the  State,  of  whose 
importance  those  who  merely  traverse  its  sandy  belt  in  the  railroads,  have  no  just  idea.  The 
western  portion  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Virginia,  and  possesses  a  fine  climate  in  which  fruits 
will  be  extensively  naturalized.  There  is  a  race  of  high-minded  gentlemen  and  scholars  here 
whom  we  should  be  glad  to  see  members  of  our  parish,  and  pursuing  fruit  and  flower  culture 
ta  well  as  agriculture  and  politics.  Cicero,  bent  on  political  life,  is  yet  full  of  longings  for  his 
conntrj  hoase  at  Tusculum ;  Horace,  the  favorite  of  the  court  of  Augustus,  and  with  a  keen 
relish  for  court  pleasures,  yet  loves  the  sights  and  sounds  of  his  beloved  Amo's  banks. 

North  Carolina  has  an  interesting,  romantic  history.  In  1854,  the  first  Europeans  who  ever 
touched  the  shores  of  any  one  of  the  old  thirteen  States,  approached  this  coast  under  command 
of  Amadas  and  Barlowe.  In  the  report  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  drawn  up  by  the  latter,  it  is 
i!aid  that  two  days  before  they  came  in  sight  of  the  land,  "  We  smelled  so  sweet  and  so  strong 
a  imell,  as  if  we  had  been  in  the  midst  of  some  delicate  garden,  abounding  with  all  kinds 
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odoriferous  flowerB.*'  On  reaching  the  land  it  was  found  *'  so  full  of  grapes,  as  the  verj  beat- 
ing and  surge  of  the  sea  OTerilowed  them,  of  which  we  found  such  plenty,  iia  well  there  as  Id 
all  places  else,  both  on  the  sand  and  on  the  green  soil,  on  the  hills  as  in  the  plains,  as  well  on 
every  little  shrub,  as  also  climbing  the  tops  of  high  cedars,  that  I  think  in  all  the  world  the  like 
abundance  is  not  to  be  found ;  and  myself  haring  seen  those  parts  of  Europe  that  most  abonnd, 
find  such  difference  as  were  incredible  to  be  written."  Inside  of  the  long  narrow  tract  of 
islands,  along  which  they  coasted  fur  two  hundred  miles,  they  found  what  '*  appeared  another 
great  sea,"  between  them  and  the  main  land.  Everywhere  they  were  struck  with  surprise,  as 
they  beheld  the  variety,  the  magnitude  and  beauty  of  the  forest  trees,  which  not  only  surpaned 
those  of  *'  Bohemia,  Muscovia  or  Hercynia,"  but  "  bettering  the  cedars  of  the  Azores,  of  the 
Indies,  or  Lybanus.*^ 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  CHngman*s  address  possess  interest  for  our  readers :  **  In  the 
elevated  parts  there  is  almost  every  variety  of  landscape,  soil,  and  production.  At  its  extreme 
borders,  there  rises  up  a  mountainous  region,  with  a  bolder  ucenery  and  a  more  bracing  clim&tc. 
Few  of  our  own  citizens  realize  the  extent  of  this  district,  or  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  U  is 
three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  has  probably  more  than  forty  peaks  that  surpass  in  altitude 
Mount  Washington,  long  regarded  as  the  most  elevated  point  in  the  Atlantic  States.    .    . 

The  landscape  is  variegated,  too,  by  tracts  of  thirty  and  even  forty  miles  in  extent,  corered 
with  dense  forests  of  the  balsam  fir  trees,  appearing  in  the  distance  dark  as  **  the  plumage  of 
the  raven's  wing,"  and  green  carpets  of  elastic  moss,  and  countless  vernal  flowers,  among 
which  the  numerous  species  of  the  azalia,  the  kalmia,  and  the  rhododendron,  especially,  eon- 
tend  in  the  variety,  delicacy  and  brilliancy  of  their  hues.  From  the  ndes  of  the  muuDtaics 
flow  cold  and  limpid  streams  along  broad  and  beautiful  valleys.  Though  such  a  region  as  this 
can  never  weary  the  eye,  its  chief  merit  is^  that  almost  every  part  of  it  is  fitted  to  be  occupied 
by,  and  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  man.    .    . 

While  the  seaboard  counties  have  trees  peculiar  to  that  region— like  the  cypress,  juniper, 
live-oak,  and  the  gigantic  pines  of  the  swamps,  fit  to  become  the  "  masts  of  great  admirali  "— 
and  the  mountains  such  varieties  as  are  suited  to  a  hardier  climate,  the  State,  as  a  whole, 
seems  to  contain  representatives  of  almost  all  the  trees  of  the  North  American  forest,  m  their 
fullest  and  grandest  development,  and  afford  in  the  greatest  profusion  all  manner  of  timber  aod 
beautiful  woods  for  the  uses  of  the  artificer. 

When  we  loi*k  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  are  abundant  objects  of  intereit. 
North  Carolina  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  of  all  the  governments  of  the  world  that 
ordered  a  geological  survey  of  its  territory ;  and  she  has,  in  my  opinion,  a  greater  variety  of 
mineral  substances  than  any  single  State  of  the  Union.*' 

The  grape  is  indigenous  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  it  is  believed  North  Carolina  vil\ 
become  a  great  wine-producing  region.  Mr.  Clingman  has  penned  a  scholarly  and  very  tittnc- 
tive  address,  for  the  receipt  of  whi^h  we  are  much  indebted  to  his  own  frank. 

The  New  Patent  Office  Report  is  a  valuable  book,  and  may  be  read  with  profit  by  all. 
We  may  point  to  the  essays  on  salt-making,  on  animals,  on  the  Sorghum  cane,  fruits  and  wioe. 
and  textile  and  forage  crops,  succeeded  by  Professor  Joseph  Henry's  on  meteorology,  as  blghij 
creditable. 

Major  L.  Conte,  of  Philadelphia,  contributes  an  article  on  American  grape  rises, 
in  which  he  says  that  all  our  American  grape  vines  ^require  a  different  treatme-nt  from 
those  of  Europe ;  and  agreeing  with  some  of  our  late  correspondents,  he  asserts  that  evefi 
the  pruning  of  them  in  the  most  scientific  manner  does  not  appear  to  produce  any  guod 
effect;  but  if  left  to  their  own  growth,  they  are  more  productive  than  when  they  fiaU  under  the 
hands  of  the  most  skillful  gardener.  "  I  have  never  seen,"  he  continues,  "  any  vine,  compara- 
tively speaking,  produce  such  large  crops  of  fruit  as  those  which  were  never  pruned  and  traineti 
upon  a  stake,  being  conducted  from  one  festoon  to  another,  at  such  a  distance  as  the  length  of 
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the  Item  required.    By  this  means  the  claBten  of  berries  hang  down  from  the  branches,  and 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  and  the  air  to  bring  them  to  the  greatest  perfection." 

^      Afl«r  speaking  of  the  Isabella  and  Catawbas  as  sweet  and  agreeable,  Major  L.  Conte  says, 

I  "  Bat  the  best  of  all  the  varieties  is  the  white-fhiited,  which  does  not  differ  in  the  leaf  from  the 
fint  described,  (the  Foi  grape,)  but  the  racemes  are  large,  long,  and  dense,  the  berries  oval, 
white  or  green,  with  a  slight  coppery  tinge  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  son.  None  of  our 
American  vines  is  so  worthy  of  a  careful  cultivation  as  this."    What  grape  does  he  allude  to  7 

I  Is  it  the  Anna  7 

Professor  Henry  has  a  remark  or  two  which  we  copy  with  approbation : — "  Mere  Practical 

'  MoL  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  cant  of  the  day  with  reference  to  *  practical  men,*  if  by  this 
term  is  meant  those  who  act  without  reference  to  well  established  general  laws,  and  are  merely 
^'ded  by  empirical  rules  ot*  undigested  experience.  However  rapidly  and  skillfully  such  a 
peraon  may  perform  his  task,  and  however  useful  he  may  be  within  the  limited  sphere  of  his 
experience,  and  in  the  practice  of  rules  given  by  others,  he  is  incapable  of  making  true  prog- 
reo.  His  attempts  at  improvement  are  generally  not  only  failures,  involving  a  loss  of  time,  of 
labor,  and  of  materials,  <but  such  as  could  readily  have  been  predicted  by  any  one  having  the 
requisite  amount  of  scientific  information.  It  is  the  combination  of  theoretical  knowledge  with 
practical  skill,  which  forms  the  most  efficient  and  reliable  character,  and  it  should  be  the  object 
of  the  agricultural  colleges  to  produce  educational  results  of  this  kind.  *  *  • 
"  The  great  tacts  of  the  future  of  agriculture  are  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  micro- 

'  scope,  the  crucible,  the  balance,  the  galvanic  battery,  the  polafiscope,  and  the  prism,  and  from 
the  scientific  generalizations  which  are  deduced  from  these  by  the  profound  reflections  of  men 
who  think  in  contradistinction  to  those  who  act.  The  intelligent  farmer  should  be  able,  as 
already  said,  properly  to  appreciate  the  value  of  scientific  discoveries ;  and  for  this  purpose  his 
studies  should  not  be  confined  merely  to  rales  or  empirical  receipts,  but  also  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  or  should  be  founded." 

New  Garden  Shrubs,  &.c. — ^The  planting  season  having  arrived,  it  may  be  well  to  remind 
our  readers  of  some  of  the  new  and  rarer  shrabs  which  are  now  in  request.  Among  them  are 
PruMUB  SuvnuUficTt  aHopUno.  It  forces  beautifully,  and  in  a  common  greenhouse  will  display  in 
Jaoaarj  and  February  a  great  profusion  of  superb  white  flowers.  But  it  is  as  a  perfectly 
bardy  outdoor  shrub  that  it  is  especially  valuable.  Indeed,  there  has  not  been  so  important  an 
addition  to  oar  blooming  shrubs  for  years. 

The  fine  doable  Spirea  ReevisH  fart  plow,  thongh  not  so  new  as  the  plant  just  named,  is  very 
beautiful,  and  quite  the  best  of  its  valuable  class. 

Sluartia  fentagynia  is  one  of  the  larger-growing  shrubs,  attaining  the  height  of  fifteen  to 
tiK-enty  feet  Though  an  American  plant,  it  is  yet  rarely  met  with,  and  indeed,  has  no  regular 
common  name.  It  bears  in  July  and  August  a  flower  of  the  form  of  a  single  Camellia,  and 
creaoMiolored,  with  a  brown  centre.  No  one  who  cares  for  flowers,  when  they  are  so  scarce 
as  thej  are  wiUi  us  in  the  hotter  summer  months,  should  be  without  this  member  of  the  Ca- 
mellia fiunily. 

One  wonders  that  so  fine  a  tree  as  the  Andromeda  arborea  should  so  seldom  be  met  with  in 
ornamental  grounds.  Its  spring  flowers  entitle  it  to  a  place,  and  the  deep  color  of  its  foliage  in 
the  antamn  is  striking  and  very  beautiful.  It  belongs  to  the  Erica  family,  and  is  known  under 
the  common  name  of  Sorrel  Tree. 

Some  of  the  new  varieties  of  the  justly  admired  Wwtaria  (Glycine  Sinensis)  are  deserving  of 
notice : — Ififfaria  Sinensis  ftore  albo  is  not  an  early  bloomer,  but  can  with  confidence  be  recom- 
mended. Planted  with  Sinensis,  the  contrast  of  its  beautiful  white  flowers  with  the  blue  of 
the  latt«r  is  very  superb.  Widaria  fmteacens  magnifiea,  a  European  seedling  of  the  American 
Ir  tpeclea,  has  flowers  of  a  large  delicate  violet,  with  a  white  eye.  Its  strong  growth  and  beauti- 
W?fol  bloom  make  it  a  great  acquisition.    Among  the  new  climbers  are  the  honeysuckles,  Lonieera 
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hraehypoda  and  Standiahn ;  thejr  are  new  evergreen  yaiietiea  and  macli  valued.  Clma&t  Hm- 
derwim  ii  an  erect  tort,  bearing  a  profitalon  of  dark  blue  llowen  for  a  period  of  finom  two  to 
three  months.  CUmatia  Scphia^  nunutroga,  BeUne,  argiuea  grandiflora,  and  SiAoldH,  or  bicaioT, 
are  Japan  varieties,  and  much  admired  by  lovers  ef  choice  vines. 

While  naming  these,  we  cannot  forbear  calling  attention  to  Bignonia  grandiJbTa^  long  known 
to  many.  Its  superb  flowers  are  abundant  through  the  summer,  and  it  is  found  to  be  a  decided 
acquisition  to  the  number  of  pat  plants.  We  must  also  name  5a/tz  cuprta  trieohr,  a  very  coriooi 
and  pretty  sort  of  willow  of  late  introduction. 

Architecture  and  its  Power. — Alluding:  to  the  too  general  impression  that  you  cannot 
feel  interested  in  architecture,  that  you  do  not,  and  cannoi  care  about  it,  Mr.  Buskin  says— joq 
think  within  yourselves,  "  it  is  not  right  that  architecture  should  be  interesting.  It  is  s  rerj 
grand  thing  this  architecture,  but  essentially  unentertaining.  It  is  its  duty  to  be  dull — it  is  monot- 
onous by  law;  it  cannot  be  correct  and  yet  amusing."  Believe  me,  it  is  not  so.  All  thioiss 
that  are  worth  doing  in  art,  are  interesting  and  attractive  when  they  are  done.  There  is  do  law 
of  right  which  consecrates  dullness.  The  proof  of  a  thing''s  being  right  is,  that  it  has  power 
over  the  heart,  that  it  excites  us,  whs  us,  or  helps  us.  All  good  art  has  the  capacity  of  pUaghig, 
if  people  vrill  attend  to  it ;  there  is  no  law  against  its  pleasing ;  but  on  the  contrary  something 
wrong  either  in  the  spectator  or  the  art,  when  It  ceases  to  please. 

Fountains.— Who  ever  said  anything  about  fountains  half  so  clever  as  this :  There  it  no 
subject  of  street  ornament  half  so  wisely  chosen  as  the  fountain,  where  it  is  a  fountain  of  uie ; 
for  it  is  just  there  that  the  happiest  pause  takes  place  in  the  labor  of  the  day,  when  the  pitcher 
is  rested  on  the  edge  of  it,  and  the  breath  of  the  bearer  is  drawn  deeply,  and  the  hair  swept 
from  the  forehead,  and  the  uprightness  of  the  form  declined  against  the  marble  ledge,  and  tbe 
sound  of  the  kind  word  or  light  laugh  mixes  with  the  trickling!  of  the  falling  water,  heard 
shriller  and  shriller  as  the  pitcher  fills.  What  pause  is  so  sweet  as  that— so  full  of  the  depth  of 
ancient  days,  so  softened  with  the  calm  of  pastoral  solitude  T 

Building  One's  House. — "  I  would  have,"  says  the  same  author,  "  our  ordinary  dwelling 
houses  bmlt  to  Uut,  and  built  to  be  lovely ;  as  rich  and  full  of  pleasantness  as  may  be,  vrithin  and 
without,  and  with  such  differences  as  might  suit  and  express  each  man's  character  and  occopa- 
tion,  and  partly  his  history. 

Tobacco.— Tobacco  and  its  adulterations,  is  the  title  of  a  new  English  book  by  Henry  P. 
Prescott ;  it  proves  that  Europeans  smoke  a  compound  of  the  leaves  of  rhubarb,  docks,  bor- 
dock,  beech,  plantain,  oak,  and  elm,  and  other  unsavory  compounds.  He  shows  tiiat  the  leaves 
of  different  plants  are  frequently  covered  with  minute  hairs,  which,  to  a  casual  observer,  look 
all  alike,  but  un  examination  with  the  microscope  they  are  found  to  present  differences  so 
decided  that  the  kind  of  leaf  to  which  they  belong  can  be  clearly  indicated.  Thus  the  minute 
fragments  of  leaves  may  be  made  to  tell  the  story  of  their  origin. 

Eggs. — Statistical  returns  show  that  the  supply  of  eggs  to  England  from  France  last  year 
reached  200,000,000. 

Grapes.— -We  are  kindly  permitted  to  copy  portions  of  a  letter  from  a  grower  of  g:rape  vine^ 
to  an  Eastern  friend. 

The  advice  seems  to  us  to  contain  common  sense,  and  to  the  point ;  and  on  tihe  writer's  part 
is  so  unselfish,  that  we  cannot  but  commend  it  to  our  readers ;  especially  noticing  what  he  sayt 
about  the  purchase  of  a  great  number  of  varieties. 

"I  cannot  advise  you  to  the  purchase  of  a  great  many  sorts  of  vines. 

Many  of  the  kinds  blazoned  abroad  with  great  names  an<{  much  advertising,  are  probably  uo 

improvement  upon  the  old  established  and  well  tried  sorts The  Clarxi  you  had 

better  buy  at  home,  in  Philadelphia,  and  not  send  to  Rochester  for  what  Peter  Raabe  can  far- 

nish Among  the  varieties  that  we  cultivate,  (white,  amber,  and  black,)  some  are 

very  hardy — some  are  very  early — some  are  very  sweet — some  are  very  juicy— some  are  very 
large — some  bear  great  crops— some  have  little  or  no  pulp  and  few  seeds;  and  some  have  thin 


tkini  and  delioAte  flavor :  but  you  will  with  difficulty  find  a  variety  that  combines  many  of 
these  qnalities.  ....  Deal  with  nurserymen  whom  you  can  trust ;  for  all  the  watching 
in  the  world  won't  make  a  rogue  honest :  and  you  had  better  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  genuine 

article  than  to  get  a  spurious  vine  for  half  a  dime Think  how  many  gooil  vines 

you  wish  to  cultivate  and  can  cultivate  well — then  think  how  many  of  them  vou  wish  to  be 
Tciy  early ;  but  do  not  calculate  oo  these  early  ones  being  the  best  in  quality — decide  whether 
you  want  any  very  large  grapes — very  sweet  grapes — very  juicy  grapes,  &c. ,  and  above  all,  be 
partirnUur  to  know  whether  you  need  perfectly  nardy  vines  or  not.  If  you  can  protect  them 
each  winter  and  do  not  need  to  be  so  careful  to  secure  the  hardy  sorts,  you  can  often  among 
the  '  half  hardy  '  get  better  flavored  and  more  delicate  fruit 

Most  truly  yours,  &c.,  C.  P.  Bissell. 

Watering  Pot  for  Artificial  Manure.— This  watering  pot  was  invented  by  Dr.  We- 
denbocb,  of  Wurtemberg.  By  the  use  of  this,  one  part  of  manure  to  twenty  parts  of  water, 
or  chareoal  powder  at  the  same  rate,  is  easily  mixed  by  means  of  turning  the  spindle.  The 
poH'dcr  being  perfectly  mixed  with  the  water  has  no  time  to  settle  before  it  is  discharged 


where  it  is  wanted.  The  effect  of  this  manure  is  too  well  known  to  need  mentioning  here. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  principle  is  somewhat  like  that  of  some  chums.  It  has  been  much 
adopted  in  (Germany. 

By  the  use  of  charcoal  powder  the  ammonia  in  the  manure  employed  is  absorbed  and 
retained,  and  destructive  properties  are  modified. — Deutcha  Magazint^  Stuitgard. 

Dr.  Hooker's  beautiful  Flora  of  Tasmania  continues  to  appear  with  admirable  punctuality. 
Only  the  other  day  we  announced  the  publication  of  the  sixth  part,  with  its  charming  figures  of 
Tannanian  Orchids ;  and  the  seventh  number  is  now  before  us,  with  a  continuation  of  the 
.  Orchids  and  letter-press  as  far  as  the  mosses,  which  have  been  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
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Wilton,  the  learned  moioologisi    The  drmwingi  of  C«lAdeiiia,  an  exquisite  form  of  AutnUan 
Orchids,  exoeed  in  beauty  anything  which  the  work  has  yet  produced. 

Grass  and  its  Lessons. — Perhaps  the  finest  passage  relating  to  grass  in  our  literature  ii 
found  in  Ruskin*s  essay,  which  runs  thus:  *'  There  are  several  lessons  symbolically  eoDnected 
with  this  subject  which  we  must  not  allow  to  escape  us.  Obserre  thie  peculiar  charaeteristiet 
of  the  grass,  which  adapt  it  especially  for  the  serrice  of  man,  are  its  apparent  humiityvii 
churfidnm.  Its  humility,  in  that  it  seems  only  created  for  the  lowest  seryice,— appointed  to  be 
trodden  on,  and  fed  upon.  Its  cheerfulness,  in  that  it  seems  to  exult  under  all  kinds  of  tIo- 
lence  and  suffering.  You  roll  it,  and  it  is  stronger  the  next  day ;  you  mow  it,  and  it  mnltipUei 
its  shoots,  as  if  it  were  grateful ;  you  tread  upon  it,  and  it  only  sends  up  richer  perfume.  Spring 
comes,  and  it  rejoices  with  all  the  earth,~glowing  with  variegated  flame  of  flowers,— wanng  in 
soft  depth  of  fruitful  strength.  Winter  comes,  and  though  it  will  not  mock  its  fellow  plaati  hj 
growing  then,  it  will  not  pine  and  mourn,  and  turn  colorless  and  leafless  as  they.  It  it  tlwijt 
green,  and  it  is  only  brighter  and  gayer  for  the  hoar  frost." 

Catalogues,  &c.,  Receited. — Catalogue  of  selected  roses  and  other  hardy  planti,  inclod* 
ing  both  old  and  new  varieties,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  James  Pentland,  at  the  Green  Hoont 
Garden,  Baltimore.  This  is  a  very  full  catalogue,  including  the  newest  and  best  plants  kaown, 
and  among  them  the  new  candidate  for  public  favor,  the  Rose  "  George  Peabody,'*  of  which  we 
think  very  highly. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Roses,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  John 
Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  large  list  of  all  the  best  things  known,  and  one  which  canaot  &n 
to  attract  attention. 

Cheltenham  NorMries;  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubbery,  d&c.  Hacker  dt  Hiinei, 
on  Oak  Lane,  near  Germaotown,  Pa.    A  good  assortmeut  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  dtc,  &c.,  at  the  Nursery  of  W.  L.  Ferris, 
Throgg's  Neck,  Wesohester  oo ,  New  York.    Everything  that  is  desirable  aeems  to  be  included. 

R.  Buist's  Select  Catalogue  of  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  and  hardy  plants,  near  PbiUdelphii. 
Store  922  Market  St. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  grown  and  for  sale  hj  Robert  Baist,  as 
above.  Both  catalogues  are  evidences  of  the  knowledge  and  accuracy  of  the  author,  to  whom 
it  would  be  diiBcult  to  send  an  order  for  a  plant  or  tree  of  value  which  he  could  not  supply  from 
his  own  houses  or  grounds. 

'*  Recollections  of  a  Life-time ;  or,  Men  and  Things  I  Have  Seen."  By  S.  O.  Goodrich, 
author  of  *  Peter  Parley's  Tales.** 

This  work  comes  out  in  a  new  dress  from  the  publisher  of  the  HortieuUurid'-^two  hrgt  and 
handsome  volumes,  illustrated  and  well-printed.  As  the  history  of  the  rise  of  an  AmeiiciD 
boy,  gr^hically  told,  Mr.  Goodrich's  life  has  few  superiors,  and  we  are  sure  that  its  priadplea 
are  better  than  most. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &«.,  at  the  Harmony  Grove  Nurseries,  hM 
Jackson  &,  Co.,  Proprietors,  Jennerville,  Chester  co.,  Pa.  An  extensive  snd  valuable  stock  io 
the  hands  of  reliable  nurserymen. 

Nursery  of  John  C.  Teas,  RaysviUe,  Indiana.  Trade  prices,  1858-0.  A  fine  stock  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  great  West. 

Annual  Catalogue  of  Southern  acclimated  trees,  &c.,  for  sale  at  the  Pomaria  Nuneriet 
address  Wm.  Sumner,  Pomaria,  S.  C.    A  very  valuable  catalogue. 

Public  Exercises  at  the  inauguration  of  Rev.  Samuel  Ware  Fisber,  D.D.,aB  the  sixth  Prefi- 
dent  of  Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton,  N.  T.     Whatever  they  do  here  they  do  well. 

Priced  list  of  vines  and  plants,  by  A.  W.  Potter  A  Co.,  Grape-Lawn  Nurseries,  Knoirln- 
ville,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  T. 

Catalogue  of  the  trees.  &«.,  cultivated  at  the  Bellevue  Nurseries,  Canton,  Mississippi,  H.  A.  I 
^Swasey  &  Co.;  proprietors.    Full  and  valuable. 
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R.  Buist's  Select  Catalogue  of  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  and  Hardy  Plants.  Philadelphia, 
1859-60.    Such  a  list  as  is  rarely  sent  out  hy  any  cultivator,  and  reliable. 

The  Sweet  Potato,  its  culture  in  the  North,  wi^h  directions.  O.  S.  Murray  &  Son,  30  Mile 
Stand,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio.    Very  complete  and  useful. 

Bridgeman's  Descriptive  Catalogue,  Ko.  6.  Select  Bedding  Plants,  Roses,  Bulbs,  &c.,  878 
Broadway,  New  York.    Everything  is  here  to  suit  a  luxurious  and  educated  demand. 

Fruit,  Ornamental,  and  Evergreen  Trees,  cultivated  by  Lewis  Nicholson,  Lake  Erie  Nur- 
leries.  East  Bockport,  Ohio. 

Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Field  Seeds,  cultivated  and  sold  by  A.  F.  Mayher  &  Co.,  Agricul- 
tonU  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  at  new  stand,  No.  54  Yesey  St.,  New  Tork. 

ANSW^EES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Esther  W.— Your  query  is  a  little  out  of  the  line  of  this  journal.  Refer  to  Ruskin,  who 
lays  somewhere,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  that  there  is  really  nothing  to  deserve  admiration  in 
the  firinjr  of  packets  of  gunpowder,  in  the  display  of  stocks  of  w&rehouses.  But  admiration 
excited  by  the  budding  of  a  flower  is  a  poetical  feeling,  because  it  is  imp<»8slble  that  this  mani- 
festation of  spiritual  power  and  vital  beauty  can  ever  be  enough  admired.  Mark  the  distinc- 
tion. 

F.  M.  Sanderson,  M.  D.— You  wUl  find  all  the  particulars  regarding  an  orchard  house  in 
our  pages  very  soon. 

Remuneration  of  Gardeners.— W.  C.  C.  ;  on  this  subject  we  find  a  quotation  from 
Genrge  Glenny,  in  the  Cottage  Gardener,  which  may  partly  apply  to  your  query.  It  is  from 
"  The  New  Principles  of  Gardeninfif,"  by  Batty  Langley,  published  in  1727.  Thero  was  no 
doubt  as  much  ground  of  complaint  in  old  times  as  now.  Batty  says :  "I  cannot  well  con- 
clude this  section  without  taking  notice  of  the  great  happiness  a  gentleman  possesses  when  he 
is  so  well  fixed  with  a  skilful,  industrious  gardener,  by  whose  judgment  and  care  he  is  daily 
enjoying  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  the  best  fniits,  herbs,  salads,  etc.,  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection, which  recompense  is  all  as  can  be  received  for  the  expenses  aud  labors  thereof.  And 
oi|  the  other  hand,  how  unhappy  it  is  for  a  gentleman  to  have  an  unskilful  person  descended 
from  the  tail  of  a  eoach,  stable,  etc.,  who  taking  upon  him,  first  a  blue  apron,  and  then  the  name 
of  a  gardener,  assumes  the  government  of  choice  trees  committed  to  his  care,  because  he  has 
been  much  acquainted  with  cleaning  knives,  sweeping  stables,  etc.,  which  he  thinks  are  neces- 
sary towards  their  pruning,  as  well  as  making  hotbeds,  etc.,  without  considering  that  those 
treee  and  plants  were  obtained  with  much  labor,  long  time,  and  great  expense,  which  by  his 
onskilfiil  hand  shall  in  one  or  two  years'  time  be  totally  ruiDed,  to  the  great  loss  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  his  eternal  shame.  I  say  where  misfortunes  of  this  nature  happen,  which  is  too  fre- 
quent, 'tis  a  very  great  loss  and  disappointment,  and  a  crime  unpardonable ;  and  therefore  I 
cannot  but  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  a  good  gardener  deserves  a  much  g;reater  respect  and 
eocooragement  than  that  of  stewards,  butlers,  etc.,  who  oftentimes  undeservedly  possess  a 
maeh  krger  share  thereof.'' 


^u»n^. 


Lichens  which  grow  on  the  summit  of  trees,  have  been  found  to  contain  an  uncommon  pro- 
portion of  oxide  of  iron,  a  curious  illustration  of  the  peculiar  powers  which  various  plants  pos- 
sess of  separating  the  inorganic  matters  presented  to  them  in  their  food.  Certain  lichens  make 
the  dye  called  litmus,  largely  used  by  manu&cturers  under  the  name  of  orchall  or  Archill. 
The  common  yellow  pale  lichen  contains  a  peculiar  coloring  matter,  called  Pariettn,  of  a  bright 
yellow.  Thia  is  heightened  by  a  drop  of  nitric,  muriatic,  or  sulphuric  acid ;  while  minute 
qpsntitiesof  ammonia  change  it  to  a  rich  red,  inclining  to  purple.    The  Iceland  Mess  is  a 
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familiar  Uluitratioii  of  the  a«e  of  lichens.  Tripe  de  Roche,  a  lichen,  CanadiAii  hnnten  hare 
been  reduced  to  subsist  upon,  and  other  kinds  are  eaten  in  the  deserts  of  Asia,  in  laiige  quaoti- 
ties,  by  the  nomade  tribes  of  those  regions. 

It  is  only  lately  that  ferns  have  been  well  UDderst(K>d ;  to  Mohl  we  are  indebted  for  tbeir 
illustration.    One  of  the  most  interestiofi  of  them  is  that  of  the  Baranets,  or  Baromets,  called 
I      also  the  Scythian  Lamb,  in  which,  by  cutting  off  the  leaves,  except  on  a  small  portion  of  tbe 
stalk  of  a  woolly  stemmed  species,  and  turning  it  upside  down,  simple  people  have  been  per- 
suaded that  there  existed  in  the  deserts  of  Scythia,  creatures  half  animal  and  half  plant. 

Climatolot.y. — The  central  idea  of  the  comparative  climatology  of  the  temperate  latitudes 
I  of  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America,  is  that  of  etfrrtiporuUnei  in  like  iatitudeM  and  Ukegt»- 
I  graphical  posUiong.  Iliis  implies  a  symmetry  of  arrangements  in  the  climates,  wbich  great] j 
I  assists  in  determining  what  the  conditions  are,  and  still  more  assists  the  practical  business  of  put-  < 
I  ting  them  to  use.  Thus  Vancouver's  Island  is  analogous  to  the  British  Islands — in  like  Istitude* 
i  and  on  tbe  same  side  of  the  continent — and  from  observations  near  it,  the  cool  summer,  tbe 
warm  winter,  and  general  hAmidity  of  England,  is  fonnd.  The  general  inference  may  be  drawn,  ' 
that  the  cultivation  and  productive  capacity  of  Great  Britain  may  be  reproduced  on  our  Paei£c 
coast,  and  all  the  vast  systems  of  industrial,  commercial,  and  social  results  which  follow  io  the 
train  of  such  conditions. 

Corks  are  often  infested  with  a  fungus  that  destroys  their  value.  Happily  these  affectioiiB 
of  corks  are  not  conunon,  but  should  they  prove  troublesome,  we  can  recommend  no  better 
remedy  than  what  we  before  suggested,  viz  ,  soaking  the  corks  in  bodimg  water,  dipping  the 
exposed  ends  in  some  resinous  com|)osition,  and  looveriog  the  whole  with  a  metal  capsule.  It 
will  be  as  hard  then,  we  conceive,  for  the  fnngus  to  intrude  into  the  sacred  cavity,  as  it  was  for 
the  genii  to  get  out  of  the  sealed  box. 

Fumigating  Plants.— Observing  a  receipt  for  easy  fiimigation,  I  beg  to  hand  you  another,  i 
which  I  know  from  experience  never  fails,  and  is  a  still  easier  method ;  the  plan  was  taught  me 
by  a  foreman  gardener,  so  I  claim  no  originality  of  idea ;  but  perhaps  the  hint  may  be  as  accept- 
able to  amateurs  as  it  was  to  me. 

Get  a  wire  riddle,  or  sieve,  an  article  which  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  one  who 
pots  flowers,  and  place  it  bottom  upwards,  on  three  inverted  flower  pots,  either  on  the  floor, 
or  lowest  shelf  of  the  greenhouse ;  then,  on  the  riddle  put  a  few  red  hot  cinders,  and  on  tbea 
some  of  the  commonest  rag  tobacco.  If  economy  is  desired,  mix  double  the  quantity  of  damp 
moss  with  the  tobacco,  waive  the  riddle  gently  up  and  down  to  cause  the  draught  to  thoroughly 
ignite  the  moss,  &c.,  replace  it  on  the  inverted  pots,  retire  immediately,  close  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  do  not  go  in  until  the  next  morning,  when  the  plants  should  be  well  syringed  with 
rain  water.  I  do  this  twice  a  year,  and  I  keep  my  little  greenhouse  clear  from  blight,  and  all 
my  plants  clean  and  healthy.— B. 

Healthy  Homes. — If  unnecessary  death  and  disease  be  things  for  which  any  one  is  to 
account ;  if  the  suppliers  of  our  dwellings  are  answerable  for  economizing  at  the  cost  of  life ; 
if  they  have  any  duty  in  building  for  others ;  in  short,  if  any  man  be  responsible  for  human  life 
wasted  by  human  agency ;  if  at  the  '  hand  of  every  man's  brother '  shall  be  required  the  *  life 
of  man,'  then  should  every  part  *  of  our  dwellings  be  contrived  according  to  whatever  our  latest 
science  may  prove  necessary,'  in  order  to  make  them  healthy  homes. 

The  Camellia-flowered  Peach.— I  send  you,  as  a  curiouty,  a  fruit  of  this  peach.  I 
have  not  tasted  it.  but  it  smells  well.— /I.  Glendinning.  [It  would  seem  that  all  the  double- 
flowered  peaches  have  had  a  common  origin,  judging  from  the  quality  of  their  fruit  That 
with  which  Mr.  Glendinning  has  favored  ns  is  a  colorless  fragrant  Clingstone,  with  an  agreeable 
sub-acid,  tender  flesh,  which,  however,  has  the  fault  of  being  slightly  austere  and  bitter.]— J.  R- 
S.,  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle, 

Roses  Blooming  late  in  Autumn.— Some  remarks  having  appeared  in  a  lat«  number  iJ 
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aboat  ro«e«  then  in  bloom,  I  took  pains  to  go  to-day  (Kov.  16)  round  the  rose  quarters  in  Mr. 
Epps*  nurseiy,  at  Maidstone,  and  found  the  following ^uUy  in  bloom.  I  would  remark,  how- 
erer,  that  the  ground  is  considerably  elevated,  and  the  Bnbsoil  limestone,  covered  with  a  strong, 
friable  loam.  These  circumstances  are,  no  doubt,  favorable  to  late  blooms  of  every  kind,  as 
well  88  of  the  rose.  On  the  contrary,  in  Mr.  Epps'  nursery,  at  Ashford,  which  is  in  a  level 
ooontry,  the  roees  are  all  quite  out  of  flower.  Whoever,  then,  has  a  rosery  on  an  elevated 
Btoation,  may  plant  the  same  sorts  of  roses,  and  expect  blooms  late  in  the  autumn. 

Roses  in  bloom,  November  16th ;  Gloiro  do  Dijon,  Comte  de  Paris,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison, 
Dnpctit  Thenars,  La  Biche,  Comte  de  Nanteuil,  Armosa,  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  Devoniensis, 
Buorbon  Queen,  Aimee  Yibert,  Solfaterre,  Safrano,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Abricot,  Sir.  J.  Paxton, 
aod  several  others  in  bud.— T.  A.,  m  London  Moritt. 

Eccentric  Dinner. — A  paragraph  is  quoted  in  Notes  and  Queries  from  the  Inventor* g  Advo- 
rjste^  dated  nine  years  ago,  describing  a  dinner  given  at  the  baths  of  Lucca  by  a  certain  Lord 

B .    The  meat,  fish,  and  vegetables  were  at  least  two  years  old,  having  been  preserved  in  a 

way  that  is  now  common ;  the  carafes  were  supplied  with  water  which  originally  belonged  to 
the  sea,  but  had  been  changed  into  fresh  water  by  a  chemical  process  then  recently  discovered ; 
the  wme  had  been  fished  up  by  means  of  the  diving-bell,  from  the  bottom  of  the  Thames, 
where  it  had  lain  in  a  sunken  ship  more  than  a  century ;  and  the  bread  was  made  from  wheat 

found  by  Lord  B himself  in  one  of  the  pyramids,  and  sown  in  England.    To  a  repast  of 

this  kind,  we  may  say,  we  could  now  add  a  dry  powder  liquefied  even  at  the  table  into  cream, 
the  produce  of  the  cow,  and  fruit  of  bygone  seasons  apparently  freshly  gathered.  If  such 
details  had  been  given  not  a  great  many  years  ago  in  a  fairy  legend,  they  would  have  been  crit- 
ieited  as  impoasibilitiea  unnecessarily  wild  and  extravagant 

How  TO  Identify  Stolen  Fruit. — When  the  thielFgets  off  undiscovered  with  his  booty, — 
the  finest  peaches,  nectarines  or  apricots  on  the  wall,— it  is  usual  to  give  them  up  for  lost.  Who 
could  identify  fruit  7  Who  could  say,  these  things  were  stolen  from  me,  and  not  from  somebody 
tUe  1  Any  person  can  do  so  who  will  take  a  very  little  trouble  beforehand,  in  anticipation  of 
the  chance  of  robbery.  Let  him  set  a  mark  on  his  most  promising  pieces  of  fruit,  when  in  a  green 
Rt&te;  by  affixing  to  them,  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  an  adhesive  label  of  his  initials,  or  any  other 
private  mark.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  labeled  spot  will  still  remain  green ;  and  when  a 
rapture  is  made,  the  thief  will  be  petrified  at  finding  that  there  is  conclusive  evidence  against 
him,  even  in  the  peach  itself.  This  precaution  is  described  in  Notes  and  Queries — English ! 
or  coarse. 

Of  Carpenter's  well-known  "  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Systematic  Botany,"  a  new  edition 
has  just  appeared  (12mo,  Bohn,  pp.  606),  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Lankestei*,  who  thus  states 
the  extent  to  which  changes  have  been  made  from  the  last  edition : 

''I  have  only  ventured  to  change  somewhat  the  terminology,  and  to  make  those  additions 
which  the  progress  of  research,  in  the  lapse  of  time  between  the  last  and  present  editions,  seemed 
to  demand.  The  introductory  chapters,  on  the  structure  of  Cryptogamia,  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  work,  1  have  withdrawn,  to  make  room  for  new  matter,  and  the  account  of  the  function  of 
r<>produetion  in  these  plants,  both  in  the  physiological  and  the  systematical  parts  of  the  work, 
has  been  re-written." 


iHtUmu. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  decease  of  Professor  Charles  Morren,  at  Li^ge,  in  the  52d  year 
f-f  his  age,  after  a  very  long  and  cruel  illness.    He  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of 
rvlous  papers  on  various  points  of  interest  in  vegetable  physiology,  but  was  best  known 
•^liitor  of  the  Annaiss  de  la  Sodttie  Royale  d'Affrieultwre  et  de  Botanique  de  Gandf  a  Belgi 
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work  of  the  same  class  as  "  Paxton's  Flower  Garden/'  which  terminated  in  1849  with  its  fifth 
Tolume. 

The  London  Zoological  Society  hare  had  a  notice  of  a  talking  canary— the  second 
instance  of  the  kind  on  record.  The  bird  in  question  was,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  its  parents, 
brought  up  bj  hand,  and  so  became  more  familiar  with  human  speech  than  ornithctlogical  war- 
blings.  At  the  age  of  three  months  it  began  to  talk,  sajing  Actttte  /  kimU !  and  since  then  it  has 
gone  on  adding  to  its  Tocabulary,  and  now  repeats  for  hours  a  succession  of  phrases,  compre- 
hending about  a  dozen  words,  whistUog  from  time  to  time  a  bar  of  God  »ave  the  Queen, 

Celery,  Essence  op.— This  will  be  found  Tery  useful  for  flayoring  soups,  or  broth  of  any 
kipd,  and  a  few  drops  of  it  will  communicate  the  celery  flavor  to  a  pint  of  soup.  Bruise  half  an 
ounce  of  celery  seed,  and  put  it  io  a  bottle ;  then  pour  over  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  brandy ; 
and  afler  standing  a  fortnight  well  corked,  strain  the  spirit  fh>m  the  seeds  and  bottle  it,  when 
it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Beet  Root,  if  roasted  or  baked  in  the  oven,  preserves  its  flavor  much  superior  to  the  same 
vegetable  if  boiled. 

Receipt  por  Winter  Salab. — Boil  one  or  two  onions  quite  mild ;  when  cold  mash  them, 
and  mix  with  sliced  celery  and  cooked  beet-root.  Dress  this  salad  with  oil,  vinegar,  salt,  and 
pepper.    This  salad,  with  hot  meat,  will  be  found  very  nice  in  the  winter  months. 

Unfruitful  Pear  Trees.- By  cultivating  your  border  with  cabbaf^es  and  other  vegeta- 
bles, you  drive  the  roots  of  your  pear  trees  down  into  the  subsoil,  where  they  have  not  suffi- 
cient action  and  vigor  to  support  and  develop  the  young  fruit.  Dig  a  trench  round  them  aa 
deep  as  they  go ;  cut  ofi"  all  tap  roots  that  penetrate  to  the  sub-soil ;  lay  the  young  and  healthy 
roots  near  the  surface ;  and  keep  them  there  by  encouraging  them  with  a  light  top-dressing 
annually.    Never  grow  cabbages  on  your  fruit-tree  borden. 

Mildew. — Paint  your  vines,  stems,  and  branches,  and  the  entire  of  your  vinery  and  wall, 
with  a  mixture  of  lime,  flowers  of  sulphur,  soft-soap,  and  water.  So  soon  as  the  vine  buds 
begin  to  swell  in  the  spring,  sprinkle  flowera  of  sulphur  over  the  borders.  During  their  growth 
in  summer,  though  no  mildew  is  perceptible,  fill  the  house  occasionally  with  fumes  of  sulphur, 
by  placing  some  on  plates  of  iron  kept  hot  by  boiling  water.  You  can  easily  do  this  by  many 
simple  modes. 

Wire. Worms  in  Bulbous  Roots.— A  gentleman  informs  us  that  for  some  time  he  could 
not  bloom  the  Lilium  lancifolium  in  the  open  bordera,  the  bulbs  being  destroyed  by  the  wire- 
worms.  After  trying  various  things,  he  at  last  bethought  himself  of  usin^^  powdered  glass,  in 
the  following  manner.  He  prepared  his  ground,  made  a  hole,  put  in  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
powdered  glass,  then  half  an  inch  of  silver  sand,  and  placed  the  bulb  on  the  top ;  then  half  an 
inch^f  sand  all  round  the  bulb,  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  glass  all  round,  and  then  covered 
up  in  the  usual  way.  He  has  not  since  been  troubled  with  a  single  wire-worm,  and  blooms  the 
plants  beautifully. 

The  Yellow  Wagtail.— A  Yellow  Wagtail  has  been  amusmg  himself  by  thumping  against 
A  window,  similarly  to  the  one  described  by  "  Z.  A.,  Dartmouth.'*  A  sine  water-spout  crosses 
before  the  window,  eight  or  ten  inches  distant ;  the  Wagtail  jumps  from  this,  and  raps  the  glass 
hard  with  its  l>eak,  sometimes  from  the  window-sill.  It  does  not  appear  much  irritated,  as  if 
fighting  with  a  supposed  antagonist,  and  it  cannot  be  for  insects.  Drawing  the  blind  down 
does  not  afiect  Its  operations  at  all ;  neither  does  a  stuffed  hawk  placed  agaimit  the  glass  inside. 
It  sometimes  attacks  another  window  for  a  short  time.  Some  yeara  ago  one  made  a  similar 
attack,  but  that  was  a  black  and  white  Wagtail ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  it  penevered 
for  some  weeks,  and  then  discontinued.— W.  M.,  Hanky  Caaiie. 

HoYA  Carnosa. — "  I  beg  to  send  you  a  report  of  a  small  plant  of  Hotfa  camosa,  which  has 
flowered  three  times  with  me  this  summer,  each  time  having  from  thirty  to  forty  trusses  o  f 
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bloom.  I  luiTe  ecmnted  thirty-three  trasses  fully  expanded  at  once.  The  plant  is  grown  in  a 
cixinch  pot,  and  is  about  fifteen  inches  high  from  the  rim,  and  nine  inches  through,  merely 
coiled  round  some  sticks.  Perhaps  you,  or  some  of  your  readers,  will  oblige  by  giving  us  an 
account  of  their  experience  with  this  fine  old  plant?"— J.  Calgate,  Gardener  to  W.  F.  Wool- 
leiff  Etq.f  Campden  H(nue,  Keiumgton. 

[There  are  several  accounts  in  previous  volumes  of  how  to  bloom  this  fine  old  plant.    Plenty 

'  of  ligbt  hi  summer,  then  moderate  water,  all  the  sun  possible  in  autumn,  and  curtailing  water, 

pving  DO  more  than  will  keep  the  thick  leaves  ftom  drying  until  showing  bloom  next  spring, 

are  the  principal  things.    We  consider  you  have  been  extra  successful  with  such  a  small  plant.] 

HoTA  Carnosa  Seed. — *^  I  have  a  Hoya  camoga,  which  has  blossomed  twice  this  year,  and 
which  has  produced  one  seed-pod  from  the  first  bloom.  Two  or  three  years  back,  I  had  a 
dozen  nr  more  seed-pods.  Will  you  tell  me  if  this  Hoya  can  be  propagated  by  seed  7  and,  if  it 
can.  whether  there  is  any  chance  of  a  variety  ?" — J.  Flax. 

[The  teedii  will  grow  easily  enough ;  but  there  is  no  chance  of  the  seedlings  varying  from 
the  type;  nor  would  there  be  any  merit  or  improvement,  if  they  did.  There  is  no  Hoya  yet 
like  the  old  carnosa,  when  grown  first-rate,  with  a  thousand  clusters  of  flowers  overhead,  and 
a  drop  of  honey  hanging  from  at  least  10,000  of  the  flowers.  We  did  once  see  it  so,  and  only 
once.  It  was  planted  in  a  rich  new  border,  at  the  back  of  a  large  stove.  The  back  wall  was 
fifteen  feet  high  and  forty  feet  long,  and  two  thirds  of  all  this  bi-ickwork  was  covered  with  the 
good,  honest  old  Hoya,  and  tnuned  horizontally,  as  regularly  as  the  joints  of  the  bricks.] 
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[Oar  London  Correspondence.] 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^There  has  been  rather  a  tempest  in  a  tea-pot  at  the  Colchester  Chrysanthe- 
mum show,  that  has  got  into  the  country  papers,  and  will  amuse  some  of  your  gardening 
renders.  It  appears  that  a  certain  Mr.  Hedge  grew  some  specimen  Chrysanthemums  in  bottom^ 
Im  pots,  thereby  gaining  the  same  kind  of  advantage  that  others  attempted  in  laying  grape  vines 
attached  to  big  roots  through  pots,  and  when  the  grapes  were  ripe  cutting  ofi"  the  branch.  Mr. 
Hedge  got  the  adrantage  of  finer  flowers  by  having  more  earth  to  his  roots,  but  the  trick  was 
discovered,  and  his  flowers  cast  out.  He  sued  the  Society  for  £2,  transportation  and  expenses, 
and  in  return,  the  Society  resolved  "  that  Mr.  John  Henry  Hedge  having  attempted  to  gain 
prizes  in  direct  violation  of  regulation  13,  he  be  forever  expelled  from  the  Society,"  which  was 
carried  22  to  2  ;  so  poor  John  Henry  cannot  attempt  to  hedge,  at  least  at  Colchester,  any  more. 
**  F«»rever  "  seems  a  great  while,  however. 

I  have  lately  witnessed  the  most  extraordinary  benefits  from  the  use  of  what  is  called  here 
Eut  India  oil,  for  sprains,  dkc,  in  cattle,  and  have  been  fortunate  in  procuring  the  following 
recel^  for  its  manufacture,  which  may  be  valuable  to  some  of  your  readers :— 1  quart  of  lin- 
teed  oil,  1  ounce  of  powdered  verdigris,  beat  well  together  in  a  mortar;  dissolve  1  ounce  of 
Camphor  with  li  ounce  of  spirits  of  wine,  beat  2  ounces  of  soft  soap  in  the  mortar  till  it  be- 
comeii  a  complete  froth ;  add  }  pint  of  water  as  slow  as  you  can,  at  the  same  time  keep  beating 
it.    Blix  all  together ;  add  1  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine.    Shake  it  well  together. 

Sir  William  Hooker  in  his  last  report  of  Kew  Gardens,  gives  the  following  figures  of  the 
number  of  viaitors,  which  has  gradually  increased  from  9,174  in  1841,  to  361,978  in  1857,  and 
be  notes  improved  conduct  and  general  good  behaviour,  the  only  return  asked  for  the  great 
privilege  of  inspection.  When  you  in  America  have  no  president-making  to  do,  perhaps  you 
will  turn  yoar  attention  to  benefiting  the  public  by  an  economic  museum.  Of  the  one  at  Kew 
.  j  Sir  William  aays:  "  The  old  museum  contains  glazed  cabinets  measuring  6,000  superficial  feet,  i 
^'One  baa  only  to  see  the  inunense  numbers  of  people,  fi^m  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  who  visit  1 
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tbese  ooUectioDs,  and  to  be  told  that  almost  every  day  application  U  made  for  informAtioii 
respecting  some  part  or  other  of  them,  the  woods,  the  fibres,  the  dmgs,  the  dyes.  &c.,  to 
appreciate  the  practical  utility  of  these  museums.  During  the  past  year,  the  important  sriin 
of  specimens  obtained  by  gift  and  purchase  from  the  '  Exposition  Universelle '  at  Paris,  and  the 
yaluable  donations  of  the  Commbsioners  for  the  'Great  £zhibi4on '  in  1851,  have  been  recehed 
and  deposited  in  their  proper  places." 

A  new  nursery  for  the  supply  of  trees  to  the  metropolitan  parks,  has  been  formed  at  Rew. 
The  demand  was  so  great  tiiat  suitable  kinds  could  not  be  procured  in  the  market ;  about 
10,000  trees  have  thus  been  supplied. 

A  machine-making  firm  in  Surrey  have  brought  out  a  *'  blast-driU,"  over  which  agricuUnriitii 
ought  to  chant  praises,  because  turnip-growing  is  to  become  therewith  a  matter  of  absolute 
certainty,  seeing  that  it  makes  short  work  with  the  fly.  Drawn  up  and  down  a  field,  it  du«u 
the  young  leaves  of  the  turnip  plants  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  soot,  not  on  one  side  only,  but 
on  both  sides ;  and  while  the  fans  are  performing  this  salutary  operation,  they  create  a  strcNig 
indraught,  which  sucks  in  and  annihilates  the  fly.    What  will  the  entoroologtste  say  T 

Beports  respecting  the  Dioscorea  continue  to  come  in  fiivorable  to  the  cultivaUon  of  tkt 
root ;  some  weighing  more  than  four  poufids  have  been  exhibited,  and  a  general  feeling  in  its 
fitvor  seems  to  be  abroad. 

The  new  French  strawberries  are :  Comte  de  Paris,  BCarquise  de  Latour  Maubourg,  Prioeesc 
Royale,  Creroont,  (not  perpetual,  m  stated  by  some,)  Bell  de  Paris,  Gelineau,  La  Chalooaiie, 
Prince  Imperial.  Belgian :  Excellente,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  La  Reine,  a  white  sort  distinct  firoio 
the  Bicton  Pine,  and  of  finer  flavor ;  Triomphe  de  Liege,  La  Delicieuse,  La  Constants,  (new. ) 

An  Alpine  Strawberry  is  known  here  without  runnera— red  and  white.  They  make  beauti- 
fhl  borders  or  edges  in  a  kitchen  garden,  and  fruit  throughout  the  season :  and  a  seedlug  from 
Sir  Harry,  also  without  runners,  producing  large  fruit,  which  will  of  course  be  difficult  to  prop- 
agate, but  must  finally  prove  an  acqubition. 

Strawberry  wine  is  strongly  advocated  ;  it  is  said  to  be  superior  to  curraut,  and  a  pleasant, 
cooling  drink  may  also  be  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  fruit,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  sugar  and  lemon  juice. 

Some  fine  Black  Hamburgh  grapes  grown  out  of  doors,  were  lately  exhibited,  decidedly  tbe 
best  examples  yet  shown.  They  were  stated  to  have  been  grown  on  a  border  of  the  fidlowiog 
description :  the  natural  soil  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  six  inches,  was  trenched  out,  and  ntM 
with  brickbats  and  old  mort&r,  on  the  top  of  which  were  laid  turfs,  cut  rather  thick,  with  the 
grass  downwards.  This  makes  a  good  foundation  for  the  roots,  and  keeps  the  loose  soil  from 
running  into  the  sub-drainage.  On  the  to(  of  this,  eighteen  inches  of  well-decayed  dung  and 
decayed  vegetable  earth,  in  equal  proportions.  The  vines  are  stated  to  be  vigorous  and  beahky. 
and  free  from  mildew,  &c.  These  were  also  reported  to  have  been  grown  on  Hoare*s  prioci- 
pie,  the  fundamental  part  of  which  is  identical  with  that  upon  which  the  Ratpberry  is  cujti- 
vated,— namely,  inducing  the  plant  each  year  to  produce  new  branches  from  the  base ;  tb^^* 
bear  a  crop  in  the  second  year,  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  main  tree,  and  are  aftt^r- 
wards  cut  away.  This  is  a  general  rule,  which  may  be  applied  to  all  trees  and  ehnibs,— to$«», 
for  instance,— whose  energy  in  blossoming  depends  on  the  strength  of  their  previoos  year's 
wood. 

The  Calceolaria,  so  long  a  fiivorite  florists*  flower  here,  seems  to  be  giving  up  the  ghost  The 
gardenere  say  it  is  unfortunate,  but  it  seems  nevertheless  true,  that  Calceolarias  are  becomiog 
less  useful  than  they  were  a  few  yean  ago,  as  ornaments  to  the  flower  garden.  On  all  ?ide« 
there  is  an  outoiy  against  them.  Whole  beds  of  them  die  off*,  or  become  so  broken  and  gapped 
by  plants  dying  out,  as  to  disfigure  the  whole  arrangement  of  which  they  were  a  part.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  this. 

A  discussion  of  interest  to  agriculturists  is  being  carried  on  regarding  the  course  to  be  par- 
sued  with  exhausted  land,  some  of  which  has  been  tilled  ever  since  the  Roman  oceupatiou 
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Mr.  Mecfai,  lome  think,  grows  his  wheat  at  too  great  a  cost.  When  the  inclosure  of  fresh  land 
M  exhausted,  then  begins  the  real  struggle  fur  improving  our  resources  upon  the  acreage  that 
tee  have.  The  question  is  not,  as  simply  stated,  "  how  to  grow  two  blades  of  com  where  but 
one  f^rew  before,"  but  how  to  grow  them  at  leas  cost.  There  is  hardly  a  farmer  now  who  does 
Dift  know  that  the  second  blade  may  be  bought  too  dear ;  that  the  essence  of  improvement  in 
any  and  in  every  branch  of  industry,  manufacturing  or  agricultural,  lies  not  in  the  bare  problem 
of  increased  prudnction,  but  in  that  relatively  with  diminished  cost.  And  is  not  this  the  press- 
in;;^  problem  now  T 

We  have  at  South  Kensington  what  is  called  a  "  Food  Museum,"  in  which  everything  eatable 
from  all  nations  is  exhibited.  A  large  addition  has  been  made  by  a  remittance  of  Chinese 
tilibles  from  China,  forwarded  by  Sir  John  Bovvring.  They  consist  of  specimens  of  tea,  pre- 
^rves,  sharks*  fins,,  and  birds'  nests,  and  cases  of  prepared  meats  for  soups,  conspicuous  among 
which  are  some  suspicious  looking  legs  and  arms  that  make  one  think  of  kittens  and  puppies, 
bat  they  prove  to  be  antelope  legs!  The  wines  are  numerous,  ale  made  from  rice  and  flavored 
with  the  flowers  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  preparing  tea.  Tobacco  in  many  forms  is  abun- 
«laot;  one  parcel  is  labelled  '*  mild,  for  women."    Everything  finds  its  way  to  Loudon. 

The  power  of  straw  as  a  conductor  of  electricity  has  been  utilized  in  France  by  employing  it 
for  conductors  or  lighting  rods.  Experiments  show  that  an  electrieal  shock  suflicieutly  power- 
ful to  kill  an  ox  may  be  discharged  by  a  single  straw !        As  ever,  yours,        Hortulanus. 

DzAR  Horticulturist  : — ^You  may  have  thought  me  very  severe  in  my  first  letter  from 
thie  metropolis  of  politics,  and  to  tell  the  truth  I  did  feel  indignant  at  some  things  that  my  eye 
lighted  on.  Great  sums  have  been  expended  on  architecture  here,  and  great  amounts  have  no 
Umbt  been  jobbed  and  wasted,  but  there  is  something  to  show,  and  I  am  not  a  little  proud  of 
my  townsman's  skill  in  erecting  the  new  capitol  buildings.  Mr.  Thomas  U.  Walter  is  one  of 
the  fortuoate  individuals  who  in  this  and  the  Girard  College  has  made  his  mark.  But  what  I 
i^not  to  arrive  at  is,  the  sad  discrepancy  of  things  around.  What  would  you  say  if  you  saw  a 
rt&tely  mansion  costing  a  fortune,  erected  in  the  midst  of  a  brick  yard,  and  occupied  by  the 
owner,  without  a  tree  planted  or  an  enclosed  garden  7  You  would  smile,  no  doubt ;  and  if  there 
>  a  liroilitude  in  the  erection  of  a  capitol  costing  a  nation's  fortune  almost,  and  a  building  for 
ao  institute  to  diaserolnate  knowledge  among  men,  with  neither  of  them  surrounded  by  as  much 
<*iTilization  as  you  find  at  a  gentleman's  country  seat,  you  would  at  least  wonder  and  inquire 
the  reason.  You  would  find  assembled  at  Washington  all  sorts  of  people,  except  tree  lovers 
«Dd  admirers  of  lawns ;  you  would  ascertain  that  the  place  U  governed  as  Cuba  is,  by  a  succes- 
sum  of  mastersv  ^^o  stay  too  short  a  time  to  do  any  good  to  the  public  grounds,  and  who  if  they 
(lid  it  would  have  the  mortification  of  finding  it  undone  by  their  successors. 

Wliat  we  now  want  is  a  governor  like  Tacon,  at  Havana ;  he  made  great  improvements  in 
ilrifes  and  avenues,  which  will  redound  to  his  honor  as  long  as  they  last  At  Washington  we 
^^'&Qt  an  enthusiastic  Tacon,  and  we  don*t  care  whether  he  fills  the  presidential  chair  or  an 
iDferior  office ;  if  he  has  the  enthusiasm,  he  can  gather  around  him  sufficient  taste  to  accomplish 
the  aimple  buaineas  of  keeping  the  grounds,  after  they  are  phuted  in  proper  order.  Why,  your 
trieods  would  undertake  the  work  without  charge  beyond  a  dollar  or  two  a  day !  I  venture  to 
UiKrt  that  the  nurserymen,  gardeners,  and  amateurs  of  the  United  States  would  agree  to  fur- 
u'L«h  ornamental  trees  for  the  whole  job,  gratuitously ;  aye !  and  a  friend  to  plant  them  too,  if 
accessary,  in  order  that  we  might  have  a  national  example  of  what  public  grounds  should  be. 
But  tbb  would  scarcely  be  accepted.  Everything  here  is  done  by  appropriations^  and  it  just  so 
happens  when  a  thousand  or  two  dollars  only  are  wanted,  every  man  in  Congress  has  got  so 
'tii^iy  of  the  public  means,  that  though  they  vote  books  and  postage  stamps  to  themselves, 
there  is  no  chance  of  getting  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon  placed  where  the  ash-heaps  stare  at  the 

tiDtnider,  or  a  group  of  Portugal  Laurels,  here  and  there,  in  a  climate  in  which  they  are  per- 
fectly hardy.    A  magnificent  Magnolia  grandiflora  is  standing  in  the  garden  of  the  venerable  ] 
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and  ftbltf  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  to  show  what  might  be  done  by  a  proper  aelectioD  of  treet,  but 
there  it  is  noobaerred  and  unappreciated,  while  marble  walla  and  fine  cetliufrt  coating  milliooi. 
are  built  to  hold  the  rattle-trapa  of  rejected  inventions.  A  well-balanced  mind  would  shave  (iff 
a  hundred  dollars  from  some  nonsensical  ornamentation  to  give  a  civilising  effect  out  of  doors,  if 
it  could  accomplish  it  in  no  other  way.  But  there  are  other  modes  of  doing  it;  if  nothing  bet- 
ter offere,  let  us  recruit  an  army  of  gardeners  and  narserj-men,  march  down  to  WashingtiiR 
and  storm  it;  let  us  pitch  the  useless  public  documents  into  a  paper  mill,  and  use  the  proceed! 
to  pay  a  laborer  a  dollar  a  day  to  plant  and  mow  the  public  grounds !  What  say  you  f 
WoBhington,  D.  C.  J.  J.  S. 

A  FEW  MORE  Words  on  Pear  Culture.— In  manifesting  his  intention  of  "setting  me 
over  on  his  side  of  the  question,"  my  friend  Mr.  Allen  has  made  one  or  two  remarks  whieii 
seem  to  require  a  reply  from  me,  as  he  is  evidently  laboring  under  an  impression  which  it  quite 
erroneous.  I  cannot  controvert  his  statement  that  he  "  never  saw  trees  better  cultivated,''  bui 
when  he  asserts  that  "  they  could  not  be  better  cultivated,"  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  asrarias 
him  of  his  great  mistake.  The  greater  part  of  them  have  stood  among  vegetable  erupt  aod 
received  the  same  culture  that  the  crops  themselves  did ;  a  few  have  been  aurrounded  by  fns^ 
and  experienced  nothing  better  than  an  annual  spading,  with  an  occasional  application  of  ms- 
nure ;  rarely  has  a  tree  received  any  especial  culture  or  attention  unless  out  of  condition  aod 
evidently  requiring  it. 

The  "  number  of  trees  now  living,**  which  Mr.  A.  desires  to  know,  I  cannot  at  this  moment 
precisely  state ;  it  is  probably  a  little  less  than  three  hundred*  The  last  season,  notwithstandii^ 
the  great  dearth  of  fruits,  the  small  proportion  of  trees  which  did  bear,  produced  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  enable  us  to  dispose  of  several  barrels,  at  prices  varying  from  three  to  six  dollan 
per  bushel,  besides  the  considerable  quantity  required  for  home  consumption. 

My  plan  of  intermixing  dwarfs  with  standards,  which  Mr.  A.  interprets  "  as  he  understands 
it,"  I  will  explain.  My  idea  was,  that  the  dwarfs  should  be  removed  and  replanted,  not  left  "  iu 
die  out ;"  and  that  when  the  standards  had  attained  full  size,  each  alternate  one,  having  bume 
sufficient  fruit  to  justify  the  sacrifice,  might  be  cut  out,  which  would  leave  intervals  of'-  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet.*'    In  this  manner,  I  think,  the  ground  would  be  most  economically  occupied 

I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  A.  should  at  this  day  express  the  opinion  that  any  sort  of  quince  ifl 
equally  suitable  for  a  stock,  in  the  face  of  all  the  experiments  which  have  proved  the  direct 
contrary.  "  A  quince  is  a  quince,"  undoubtedly,  and  so  is  an  evergreen  an  evergreen,  yet  do 
one  would  hold,  on  that  ground,  that  the  live  oak  and  hemlock  are  equally  adapted  for  Ehip 
timber.  Jno.  B.  £ato3(. 

Roses. — Dear  SiR:^The  '*  Vicomtess  de  Gazes  "  is  certainly  a  most  magnificent  rove,  and 
almost  constant  in  bloom.  It  does  well  planted  out  in  the  summer,  and  the  best  prutectioD  riw 
can  give  any  rose  in  the  winter  is  simply  to  throw  a  cedar  bush  upon  it,  and  cut  the  ymiaf 
wood  down  in  the  fall ;  you  may  depend  that  is  the  great  secret  of  preserving  tender  roses  in 
the  winter :  and  the  best  sc»il  you  can  grow  roses  in  is  a  strong  rich  loam.  Rosea  VFtll  not  du 
any  good  in  a  light  soil,  rest  assured  ;  fur  an  experience  of  twenty  years  has  proved  to  nae  (after 
many  experiments)  that  roses  will  grow  better  in  rich  virgin  clay,  than  in  a  garden  that  Lt» 
been  under  cultivation.  The  best  plan  for  you  to  do  would  be  to  dig  a  hole,  say  two  feet  «r 
eighteen  inches  square,  or  mund,  as  suits  best ;  get  some  9od^  cut  thitit  from  an  old  common,  and 
mix  it  about  one-half  or  oue- third  with  rotten  cow-manure,  without  sand,  and  my  word  for  it 
your  roses  will  grow  and  bloom,  and  fully  repay  you  for  any  extra  trouble.  Many  of  om  gar- 
deners here  (aod  most  persons)  wonder  how  it  is  I  have  such  splendid  blooms  upon  my  rosrs, 
and  the  only  remark  I  make  to  them  is  that  they  don't  get  the  right  kind  of  soil  for  them. 
I  always  have  ttto  large  heapt  ready  for  use,  and  I  have  never  used  a  pound  oi  ptai  since  I  have 
been  in  the  businoM,  and  I  oould  show  some  of  as  well  grown  phints  (that  gardener*  in  genend 
think  wont  grow  without  peat)  as  you  would  wish  to  see.    I  shall  say  no  more  upon  that  eu^ 
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ject,  M  jroa  will  think  me  an  egotUt ;  but  some  people  think  me  crazy  upon  roses.    They  are  my 
favoritea.  Yours  truly,  G.  P. 

CUumhtt,  Georgia, 

So  far  as  the  winters  are  concerned,  I  prefer  our  own  to  those  of  the  North.  Should  those 
wings  which  you  solicit  as  a  bird  of  passage  ever  come  to  you,  I  think  you  will  find  many  a 
pli>B«ant  resting-place  familiar  with  your  labors,  even  in  this  exclusive  kingdom  of  old  king 
cotton. 

I  th'mk  I  could  show  you  even  now  a  sight  which  in  its  native  grace  transcends  the  highest 
effart  of  foreign  horticulture.  I  have  introduced  the  Yellow  Jasmines  very  freely  into  my 
Iswos,  training  them  in  masses  on  low  trellisses.  The  effect  at  this  present  moment  is  indescrib- 
able. A '-  Geyser,*'  with  emerald  waters  and  golden  spray,  is  the  nearest  I  can  come  to  it.  Not 
s  cataract,  but  a  softly  falling  fountain  of  blossoms.  The  buds  and  blossoms  could,  I  am  sure, 
be  counted  by  millions,  and  all  Paris  could  not  change  their  arrangement  for  the  better. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  you  of  all  the  verdure  and  fragrance  which  are  now  heralding  the 
ipring  with  us. 

Pears  from  New  Jersey,  set  out  last  fall,  are  in  bloom.  Peaches,  ditto.  Prunus  Chicasa 
loadiog  the  air  with  fragrance.    Gardens  under  full  headway. ,    IVosehiioeSf  ditto .' 

Bj  all  means  keep  up  the  pear-fight !  We  must  raise  them  if  only  for  the  excitement.  I  am 
much  pleased  with  Field's  book.  Sorry  that  Mr.  Allen  should  rub  him  so  hard ;  but  let  the 
truth  prevail.  Among  so  much  kitmbug  a  mere  mistake  is  a  refreshment,  and  a  naked  truth 
beyond  all  price. 

Grx)d  luck  to  Mr.  Allen  who  writes  and  the  HoriieuUurist  that  prints  the  truth  as  they  see  it ! 

Columbus  Co.,  Gwrgia,  Feb.  19,  1859. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you  ask  your  learned  readers  "  Why  spring  is  the  most  dangerous  sea- 
ton  to  walk  abroad  7"    If  they  cannot  tell,  just  give  the  following  good  and  sufficient  reasons : 

liecanse  the  brooks  are  all  brawling ,  the  leaves  are  all  shooting ^  and  the  buU-rush-is  in  Uie 
meadow! 

r.  8. — W*hy  is  the  sewing  machine  the  greatest  invention  of  the  nge  7  Because  it  saves  all 
needles  (s)  truable !  M. 

FOURTH  MASSACHUSETTS  LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  MEETING. 

[•trporled  by  Joha  C.  Moore,  for  ihe  N.  E.  Farmer.] 

The  meeting  of  this  Society  in  Representatives'  Hall,  last  Monday  evening,  was  well 
attended:  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  was  called  to  the  chair. 
The  subject  f"r  discussion  was,—**  Fruits,  and  the  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees." 
The  ChJurnian  said  it  gave  hitu  great  pleasure  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
eusbion,  wbicli  was  one  of  the  most  important  that  could  be  debated.  Fruits,  as  articles  of 
market  value,  were  among  the  most  important  products  of  the  farm,  and  as  much  so  to  the 
coantry  as  to  the  commonwealth.  Their  cultivation  had  made  great  progress  among  us  within 
the  past  fifty  years.  The  crop  in  this  State  in  1845  was  valued  at  $700,U0U.  In  1855  its  value 
wu  fl,30O,OU0.  In  i860  it  could  not  be  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars— more  than  the 
Tsiue  of  the  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley  in  the  State.  Such  had  been  the  results  of  pomologi- 
cil  science  in  Massachusetts,  that  her  exhibitions  sustained  the  highest  rank.  One  gentlemau, 
who  had  bad  opportunity  of  judging,  said  that  he  saw  more  choice  fruit  at  one  of  our  ezhibitiuus 
Urs  than  be  saw  at  twenty  in  Europe ;  where,  as  in  Germany,  the  greatest  encouragement 
bad  been  given  to  pomoloj^y  by  the  government.  But  great  as  was  our  credit  here,  it  was 
•'clipsed  by.tbat  of  California  and  Oregon  Territory,  correspondence  from  which  regions  showed 
that  they  were  blessed  with  wonderful  naturnl  facilities  for  the  growth  of  fruits  of  all  kinds. 
i\A.  Wilder  read  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  at  Munroe,  Ore«;on,  stating  that  he  had  for- 
lAardcd  a  box  containing  an  apple  forty  ounces  in  weight,  and  twelve  others  averaging  a  pound 
u)d  a  half  each !  Another  correspondent  from  the  same  region  informed  him  that  ten  millious 
of  nurserj  trees  had  been  sold  in  Willimet  Valley;  and  C(»l.  W.  added  that  at  Washington,  a 
few  days  ago,  he  saw  a  pear  from  that  place  which  weighed  four  pounds !  Grapes,  when  their 
ralue  was  considered,  either  as  an  l&rticle  of  luxury  or  commerce,  had  important  claims  on  our 
attention  in  respect  to  the  best  sorts  to  cultivate,  and  best  modes  of  cultivating  them.  The 
pear  crop  in  this  State  was  valued  at  f  100,000  per  annum,  and  also  demanded  a  full  share 
attention,  with  respect  to  kinds  best  suited  to  our  soil,  and  to  the  most  approved  manne 
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cultivation.     We  had  amonR  us  many  TarietieB  of  neare  adapted  to  our  climate  and  soil,  and  of   > 
these  varieties  the  Bartlett,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  and  others  wnich  be  named,  were  well  ad^ted. 

Tl>e  following  were  recommended  as  the  six  best  varieties  of  apples : — the  Williams,  Early    | 
Bough,  Gravenetein.  Fameose,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  and  the  Baldwin;  and  if  twelw  varietiea    i 
were  desired,  the  Red  Astracan,  Rhode  Islaod  Greening,  Ladies'  Sweet,  Porter  and  Talman 
Sweet  might  be  added. 

For  pears  the  following  were  recommended :  '  { 

Best  six  wars  on  their  oum  roo^j— Bartlttt,  Urbaniste,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Buffumi  Bearre 
d'Aiijou,  ana  Lawrence.  , 

For  the  beM  twdve^  add — Rostiezer,  Merriam,  Doyenne  Boussock,  Belle  Lucradve,  Flemish    |  . 
Beauty  and  Onondaj^.  I 

Be^  six  on  quince  roo/»— Louise  bonne  de  Jersey,  Urbaniste,  Duchess  d'Angoulcme,  Viear  of   '  I 
Winkfield,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  and  Ghmt  Moroeau.  '  1 

With  regard  to  the  conditions  of  , proper  cultivation  of  fruits,  no  great  success  could  ever    ,  j 
attend  the  labor  of  producinff  tliem  unless  it  was  condncted  with  a  care  equal  or  8uj>erior  to      , 
what  was  spent  on  any  other  kind  (»f  production.     One  of  the  primary  and  most  essential  con*    i  I 
ditions  had  proved  itself  to  be  thorough  draiuing,  as  through  its  operation  the  more  troublesome      | 
diseases  and  parasitical  affections  were  obviated.    This  thorough  drainage.  Col.  Wilder  insisted,      , 
was  an  absolute  associate  of  success.     He  then  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  great  necessity  of 
keeping  the  soils  of  orchards  in  a  rich  condition,  by  manuring,  and  of  planting  the  variont 
descriptions  of  trees  in  the  soils  best  suited  to  them.    He  repudiated  the  fashion  of  adopting  too    | 
many  foreign  trees ;  for,  as  a  genertd  principle,  trees  and  plants  flourished  better  on  the  aoil  of  [ 
their  origin  than  they  did  in  localities  foreign  to  them.    Col.  W.  recommended  raising  seedlings, 
as  on  them  wo  would  ultimately  have' our  surest  dependence  for  good  reliable  fruit  trees.    We 
bad  doubtlessly  a  number  of  fine  fruits  already  native  to  the  soil^at  the  head  of  which  stood    '  [ 
the  Baldwin  apple,  o(  which  50,000  barrels  were  last  fall  exported  from  this  city.     At  a  late    |  \ 
meeting  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  Baldwin  had  two  marks  of  merit  to  one  for  any  other  kind, 
and  the  othen  which  received  the  next  highest  commendations  were  the  Rhode  Island  Green-      | 
ing,  the  Russet,  and  the  Tompkins  County  King.    Col.  Wilder  went  on  to  give  the  statistics  of    ' 
apple  and  peach  culture  in  the  West  and  South,  showing  that  it  was  much  more  extensive  than    > 
was  generally  believed.    He  concluded  by  saying  that  he  hailed  with  pleasure  the  widespread    \ 
interest  now  manifested  in  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape.     The  time,  he  said,  was    ; 
within  the  recollection  of  some  present,  when  the  Catawba  and  the  Isabella  were  first  brought    ,  , 
into  notice.    Hundreds  of  cultivators  were  now  raising  seedlings,  and  the  day  would  soon  come 
when  our  markets  would  vie  with  those  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  other  grape-growing  countries, 
where  this  luscious  fruit  is  not  only  a  luxury  to  the  opulent,  but  the  food  of  the  humblest  peas- 
ant.    Our  native  wines  were  attracting  attention  in  Europe,  and  at  a  late  convention  in  Bel- 
gium, our  Catawba  was  pronounced  superior  to  the  best  varieties  of  Rhine  wine.    Our  own 
Concord  grape,  also,  had  attained  great  estimation  among  wine-growers.    We  have  been  com- 
pelled to  give  merely  thci  substance  of  Col.  Wilder's  remarks. 
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The  stated  meeting  for  March  was  held  on  the  15th ;  the  display  of  flowers  and  flowering 
plants  was  remarkably  fine  for  the  season,  and,  compared  with  former  exhibitions,  gave  decided 
evidence  of  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  articles  contributed. 
We  are  indeoted  to  the  Secretary  for  a  full  report  of  the  meeting,  which  was  too  late  for 
I    insertion  in  this  number. 
I        We  append  the  following  abridgment : 

I  In  collections  of  plants,  those  from  the  garden  of  fDr.  Rush  contained  fine  specimens  of 
Begonia  manicata,  Bletia  Tankervilla,''.Centradenia  fiorabunda,  Francisea  eximia,  and  several 
choice  Azaleas.  James  Dundas  sent  a  fine  Erio«temon  nerifolia,  also  beautifully-flowered 
plants  of  Begonia  Sandersii,  Ryncospemum  jasminoides,  Cborozema  Lawrenceaoa,  and  Mahe- 
'  vina  Oderatissima.  A  choice  display  of  Azaleas  from  the  same  contributor,  contains  among 
others,  fine  plants  of  Iverqana,  Extreamii,  Criterion,  Trotterlana,  and  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Peter  McKenzie  exhibited  a  large  number  of  plants ;  in  this  list^we  observe  several  new 
Acacias,  Ardisias,  Camellias,  &o.  D.  R.  King  also  contributed  plants  in  flower,  basket  of  cut 
flowers,  and  a  *'  funeral  chaplet  of  unique  and  appropriate  design.'*  In  the  articles  sent  by 
Thomas  Meehan,  an  assortment  of  40  varieties  of  Hyacinths,  attracted  much  notice. 

John  Auspnch,  B.  P.  Hutchinson,  A.  J.  Bucknor,  John  Gray,  J.  Habermehl,  Robert  Buist, 
and  Robert  Kilvington,  also  contributed  largely^  in  plants  and  flowers.  The  collections  of 
camellias  are  noticed  as  being  particularly  fine. 

Mushrooms  and  cucumbers  of  extra  size,  from  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Richards  and  A.  J.  Bucknor. 
Lettuce  from  John  Gray  and  James  Jones,  and  cucumbers  and  asparagus  from  C.  F.  Abbot, 
are  also  enumerated.     We  regret  our  inability  to  publish  the  report  m  full. 
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Wilson's  Albany   Strawberry 

FOR    SALE. 

The  Snbicriber,  to  inpply  the  incratfiiiff  denuwid  nads  upon  bim  for  ihli  omiTaUad  rtrwr 
berry,  •dded  two  acres  to  his  Urge  plantation,  and  Is  now  prepared  to  <Ul  all  otden  CM«nlly  , 
and  pfompUr.    Woe  tor  strong  plaato  $2.00  per  100,  $7.60  per  600,  and  $10.00  par  1000    , 
Also  a  large  assomient  of  * 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Shubarb, 
Asparagtui,  ice..  &o. 

20,000  one-year  very  strong  imported  Pear  Stocks,  $12.00  per  1,000,    Oatalogvei  ftte.  ' 

Address 

JGHIT  SLOAN, 

nb^  Haoh.  April  *  K^.  *.  V^mMmg,  *»»». ;  W«wb«t.  Mhmmr,  R.T. 

HOWARD  DANIELS, 

Architect  and  Landscape  Gardener, 


Linnaeiis  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus, 

FINE  STBOBO  BOOTB.    FOB  SAUi  BT 

T.  a  Uaxwell  ft  Bro's. 

Qencn,  N.  Y.,  April  lrt>  1«».  April 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 
B.  A.  D&ssn 

OFFERS  fOS  SAL!  AT  BIS 

SEEJ>  AND    HORTIQULTUBAL    WARSRQUSE, 

sn  Cboitnut  Btraet,  Philadelphia, 
A  complete  assortment  of  Fieah  «ul  Q^mabu 


Garden  Seeds, 


Frindpally  of  his  own  mwtli,  with  all  the  most  approved  Imported  Tarietfes. 

Among  the  most  desuable  may  be  enumerated  his  superior  stock  oC  Bzin  Saxly,  aod  BiHi 
Tom  Thumb,  Harrison's  QXotJm  Climax  and  Alliance  Aas,  Bztra  Early  Beet,  Barlr  Loadoo 
WlnningBtadt,  and  French  Oxbeart  Cabbage,  Philadelphia  Drumhead,  and  Flat  Doteb  C^ 
bage,  Early  Paris  and  Laige  Waloberen  Cauliflower,  Demi- long  and  Long  Scarlet  Sliort-to| 
Badish,  Kewiogton  Wonder,  SiiAp  Beans,  Wax  Pole  Beans,  Extra  Eaiiy  Sweet  Cora;  Tmt]] 
Head  Uttnce,  I^rge  Purple  Egg  Plasty  Eatra  Serly  imd  Fe^ee  bland  fVmBato ;  vi&  il 
other  Tarieties,  for  which  see  DeseriptiTe  Catalognof  which  will  be  mailed  to  all  appUcanti. 

pff  DxALiBs  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 


SPECIAL   NOTICE. 

To  Merchants,  Farmers  and  Gardeners. 

Tlw  lobMrlbefB  harinff  for  aome  time  past  known  the  want  and  neocfldty  of  a  good 

Agricultiinl  and  Hortiloiiltiual  Implement  and  Seed  Store, 

oo  (he  Korth  side  of  the  Ciij,  where  the  FARMEB8  and  QABDENBBS  could  always  find  any 
thing  they  might  want  for  the 

FABH,  KANTATIOV,  OS  GABDEH, 

HftTe  taken  the  laige  and  SfMlevs  Store 

Ho.  64  VES^  STREET, 

Between  Broadway  and  Oretnwich  Stieet,  and  near  flie  Washington  Market,  New  York, 
where  we  now  have  and  intend  to  keep  the  krgert,  best  and  most  complete  assortment  of 

Agriooltaral  and  Horticmltaral  ImplementB,  and  Seeds, 

ever  offered  for  sale  iat  this  oountiy  (all  of  which  we  will  sell  lower  than  any  house  in  the 

tnde). 


AIL 
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Agrionltaral 

HOBUCOITORAL 


iiSJilLD^GUSS^ 


HEBB.JUIWEB 


i 

AHD 


GUANO.  j?J?:tt»DUST. 

Saper-Phispkflto  Ipe;  h^ 


^e  would  call  parttcalar  attention  to  oor  NSW  Stocks  of  SEEDS,  which  ire  can  recopa« 
1  ud  wamsit  to  be  jwre  and  rdUbU  (having  had  no  old  stock  like  other  seed  iitoces),  and 
oitt  in  wttt  of  SEEDS,  of  eyery  kind,  would  do  well  to  cIllandgiTe  nea  tilal. 

Goods  'sold  by  ns  are  Warranted  to  be  as  j^p^ifmw^* 

send  for  s  Oatriogue  and  Seed  tist  o^/^tJoa^I 

(Semmiber  New  Starry)  Bdiwm  Avadwrnf  and  OreeMtfiek  S$^  , 


A.  F.  MAYHER  &  CO.; 

M  VBSBT  8XRBBT. 


^'8 


SPLENDID 


X.^»W  -O 


K)R  1859. 


»'.c^  bni\  ^ivym^n 


>  DtXttt'Sioiirl'^b^aa  grower,  Chioopee,  Mass.,  would  rMpectfolIy  golidt  the  attentioa  of 
all  lovers  of  thU  popular  flower,  to  bit  unrivalled  collcctioo  of  some  300  named  wtriHia,  in- 
eluding  all  the  recent  ones  of  note,  together  wKh  entire  new  ones^now-^^GNre^  to  tiie  fiRt 
time. 

The  Subscriber  strictlj  adheres  to  the  exclusive  culture  of  the  Verbena,  and  is  the  onlj 
special  grower  in  the  world.  His  entire  time  and  attention  is  devoted  ezdaaLvclf  to  Uiii 
particular  Waoch  of  Floriculture.  For  tbe  convenience  of  theta  not  familiar  with  the  dif 
ferent  varices,  ht  makes  a  piaciioe  each  season  of  selecting  the  Moicesi  froiQ.  ^  >ri<  «^> 
inclmdimg  new  one^  aod  arranging  ttiem  in  paclsages  as  follows : 


PaekageHcl, 
Pttwftge  No*  8, 
Paekage  Ho.  3, 


134iittii0t?irktt0S, 
80    ••         "   -      - 
60    •'         "       • 


8125 
800 
600 


These  packages  cannot  fail  to  please  the  most  fisstidious,  as  the  selections  are  made  with  re« 
gard  to  variety  of  color,  so  that  they  shall  produce  a  pleasing  effect  when  In  flo«ar« 

Particular  attention  paid  to  packing  plants  for  dubs.  In  some  cases  as  maoj  as  twelr^ 
perKons  clubbed  togetber  the  past  season,  and  bad  their  plants  forwarded  in  the  same  bux 
which  saved  them  at  lesst,  two-thirds  the  expense  of  freight  charges.  The  pecfalgas  are 
up  in  such  maj^ner  as  to  bo  distrtbatad  w^wont  diikmlly.  Plants  aan  aM».M  tewai 
by  mall  with  perfect  safety,  and  if  ordered  sent  previous  .to  April  15lh,  the  .avktenber  wi) 
iruarantee  to  deliver  fhem  iii  sound  healthy  condition,  at  any  Post-Olfioi^  witbhi..|hiae  dsji 
journey  of  CSkloopaer  at the^lbllowing  rates: 

Package  No.  1,  forwarded  by  Kf^l,  Pait-Mid».&r.,,'  «^  r  -  ,r  n  :<0: 
PiMfa«e0ro.«,  ^  *•  Tdr:.:^  -^  r  .  "^gQ 
Package  Ho.  3,         "  ""  ''  >  .   -*      .ttW 

The  plants  thus  forwarded  are  strong  and  well  rooted,  each  corrector  labelled,  a|^  pat  ^ 
paper  boxe*  in  sueh  a  manoarM  not  to  khrm-^a  lea^\  Upwai^  tKt  IO,fNiO  wtlreilrward 
mail  tbe  past  season.    If  ordered  early  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  they  will  make  qileodid  pis 
r .  for  bedding  out  in  May.    Descriptive  Catalogues  forwarded  on  application.  All  orders  encK 
lug  Quh  shaU  be  |nio»ptly  fUid  ffif^/lfilf^fLtp^l^  toq    ^  y\ 
'  ]^ddress  '       '  '  *"      *   *    __^  ' 

DEXTER  SNOW,  Chioopee, 


IsabeUa  aiid  Catawba  Grape  VineS; 

OF  PROPBB  AGS  FOR  FORniUrG  TINBYABlliS, 

Cultiyated  from,  and  containing  all  the  good  qualities  which  the  most  improved  cultiva-^ 
tion  fpr  ov«r  eighteen  Tears  has  conferred  on  tlie  Croton  Point  VineyardEh-^m  if ered  'to  thr 
pnblic.  Thoee  who  may  purchase,  will  receive  such  instructions  for  fqi^  ^neafs  ai  will  enable 
them  to  enlliyate  the  Grape  with  entire  suooess,  provided  their  locality  is  not  too  far  Nertb. 

All  commnnicationR  addressed  to  R.  T.  UNDERHILL,  M.  D.,  Hew  Yofk,  or  CK>toa  Point, 
Westchester  Co.»  K.  T.,  will  receive  attentioii. 

Having  ripened  his, whole  crop  of  Isabella  and  Catawba  Grapes  in  1857,  the  coolest  mason 
and  most  dilfloalt  to  ripen  in  twenty  years,  he  is  ooofirraed  in  the  belief  t]|at  Ikfood  crop  of 
froit  can- be  obtained  every  year,  by  imprwed  euUvxttion,  pruning^  i(e.^  in  most  dl  tile  ||(^tibiertt» 
and  an  of  tiie  lOddU,  Western,  and  Southern  States. 

K.  B.  To  those  who  take  sufficient  to  plant  sir  acres  as  he  directs,  he  will,  wh^n'  they  com- 
mence bearing,  furnish  the  owner  with  one  of  his  Vine-dressers,  whom  he  has  insCrudted  in 
his  mode  of  cultivation,  and  he  will  do  all  the  labor  of  the  Vineyard,  and  insure  the  most 
perfect  success.-   The  only  cbargie,  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  labor. 

Also,  APPLE-QUINCE  TREES,  (which  are  sometimes  called  the  Orange  Quince,)  for  sale  as 
above. 

Also,  for  «le  at  his  Winfi  tmd  Qrc^  D^,  Ko.  298  Broadway,  Kef^  York,  by  the-  case,  ill 
bottles* 

Pure  Isabella  and  Catawba  Winpi 

mtde  by  competent  persons,  under  his  own  inspection,  at  Croton  Point,  from  perfsoUv  ripe 
grapes,  suitable  for  medicinal,  sacramental,  and  all  other. purposes  wh^pre  ft.puvetwine  is 
dedrable. 


March  k  April. 


B.  T.  UNBEBHILL,  Hi  D. 


Strawberry,  Blackberry,  and  Baspberry  Plants. 


The  subsciibeM  qflinr  Ut  sale  limited  quati4itie«  of  the  following  plants,  ^Ie.: 
WILBOIT'S  Al*BAJnr  STRAWBERRY,  $2  per  100,  $7  pe^50p,  $10  per  ^000  plants. 
MOTAMBNBINQ,  (very  late,  large,  sweet,)  $1  per  100«   . 
MoAYOTB  BUPSRIOH,  $1  per  100. 

FBABOD7a  HBW  HAUTBOY;  60  cents  per  doien,  $3  for  60,  $5  per  100. 
NEW  ROCHEZJaE  BLACKBERR7,  f 2  per  dosM,  $6  fbr  50,  $10  pel*  100. 
THE  AIiLSiT  RASP8BRRT,  $1  per  doaeo,  $6  per  100,  $50  per  1000. 

We  invite  attention  to  tWs  newTtaspbetry  by  persona  living  in  situations  where  the'fiudson 
Biver  Antwerp  does  not  flourish,  and  by  alt  wbo  wish  a  variety  of  superior  flavor,  and 
which  requires  no  sti^ing  in  summer,  nor  covering  in  winter. . 

These  plants  have  all  been  obtained  from  their  original  somrqes^  and  av«  watraHied  genuine 
and  unmixed. 

Orders  enclosing  the  money  will  be  promptly  forwarded  as  soon  as  tjie  season  permits 


removal. 


Ponghkeepdc^  IT.  Y;  Harch  1^1859. 


H.  &  J.  CABFEBll'EB    ¥ 


NEW  HOT  WATER  FURNACE 


»i  •  •  »  i< 


LEEDS'  PATENT,  FOR 
WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 


BUILDINGS,  ^^9H  HOUSES, 

DWELLINGS.    ^^^H    GRAPEM  i 

Stor6«^otel8    r^r^Q^MTTy   Forcing  Pits, 

FAOTORIBB.  '     ' '    I      "  i        HjllIP*  Era.KTC.  | 

After  a  thwoagli  test  of  oar  Hot  Wat«r  Famace,  in  difft rent  parta  of  the  UnkMi;  the  ptft 
three  winters,  we  confidently  offer  it  to  the  public  as  poeseising  the  following  adFtntagv 
(aMOQf  maajr)  orer  Hot  Air  Fwnaoas,  long  circiiitOM  coils  of  Steam  Flpea,  or  Baibtoii : 

/M— This  Hot  Watol  Fosnaci  warms  a  large  Tolome  of  F\reth  Air  from  the  outside,  bj 
passing  it  over  a  radiadng  surface,  and  through  Hexagonal  Pipes,  enUrelj  snrrouDded  bj  k^ 
wiitr,  not  exoaeding  a  tampemture  of  212  degrees ;  thus  introducing  into  the  apartneati,  sa 
atmosphere,  with  all  lis  moUtttn  and  vitaBy,  mfi,  agneahU,  and  hmgonding, 

Seamd—M  affords  the  onlj  means  of  oorrect  and  eomplete  Tentilatlon,  which  oonsUte  in  do- 
placing  thatitiaMjar  ioifl  aky  by  the  Introduction  of  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  air,  winned 
to  a  proper  temperature,  and  passing  throngh  each  apartment  at  short  intenrals. 

7^'n^It  fbmishes  an  atmosphere  enHrdy  frtt  from  <btd  and  noxUmi  $am,  and  has  opented  u 
a  prefffittve  and  oove  to  disMMs  of  th9  fhJODat,  luqga  and  ehesH  m  we  ha^  Jibn^t  teiti* 
mony  to  show. 

Fourik—l%  is  §eomomM  and  4^aad^  consbmlog  less  fuel  to  heat  properly  the  sans  nomber 
of  cubic  feet  of  air,  in  a  given  time.  This  is  acoampUahed  by  the  aomyaot  jkmm  «f  the  chest, 
causing  a  Bhorl  and  rapid  dreulaHon  of  the  water  which  brings  it  often  in  contact  with  the  tit 
surflsoe,  and  presenting  to  the  air,  by  the  hexagonal  form  of  the  tubes,  with*  thih  diTi^on*, 
so  large  an  amount  of  radiating  surfhoe. 

J!yth— It  is  durabUf  has  ftw  waUr  jomtt,  Dom  Kor  leak,  needs  norqfoin,  is  essi^  siina^  le- 
quiring  fuel  but  twice  In  twenty -ftwr  hoofs,  does  not  shrink  nor  ii^mrt  tkifmwUmt  mtdtlutfotd' 
work  </tlubuUdit^uiD  CAM  MVfWMWs'naaiwwuau 

iSKitA— It  is  the  only  apparatus  yet  introduced,  hj  which  Cbww»storiWr<?^»e>i  JEfcwt,  fo^ 
JPUt,  &c.,  can  be  kept  with  little  care,  at  an  CTcn  tcmperatnre,  and«^t  the saiae  time,  adnii  of 
yentilation,  which  will  furnish  an  atmoaphere  as /Hire  and  frtth  imidt  at  ouUid$:  ao  thst  Fn^ 
Fkmttf  ftc.,  may  be  grown  as  high  eoiarml mad  weU  JIavortd  as  in  the  open  air. 

Smmih  Thts  Hot  WATn  Fmni aci  haa  been  In  meee^fid  cperaUon,  and  gkm  fmf^  aad  e^ 
taHafadiion.  We  refer  to  the  many  testimonials  received,  and  solicit  an  examination  of  oar  vf- 
paratus.  '  Full  estimates  and  plans  given,  and  all  work  executed /iromptfy,  and  pcnoual  aiteo. 
tion  giva^  l^.lhcaamci  hf  thr  proprietor 

aEORGE  Ii.  CANNON, 

409  BrMidwmy,  Ifaw  Xi 


k 


MORRIS    NURSERIES, 
WEST  chesteb;  fa. 

»     We  ofier  the  following  articles  at  greatly  redaced  prices  : 

SOOO IXXBIOAV  ABSOB  THiB,  4  to  6  feet,  $85  per  100. 

9000  KLfXR^XAnaEfll  tttoUfteti  SO   '*     " 

10,000  do.  •  to  10  ftet,  10   *"     "     $120  per  1000* 

Tj.OOO  do.  IjMiTM,  lOiaoliei,  0   "      " 

90.000  GUn  AflPABlOUS,  8  yean  old.  4L  *'      '' 

ITBEIGHT  PAID   TO   PHILADELPHIA. 
Fcmifttdi,  ad  April.  X  Mi.lMfJtMEiJVYGTOJ}r  Jt  CO. 

100,000   PLUM    TREES, 

AT  LOW  PRICES. 

ME8SBS.  G.  BEAGLES  &  SOK, 

SOLICIT  THE  ATTENTION  OF 

Vnrserymen,  Planters  &  Dealers  in  Treeis, 

To  their  immense  stock  of  PLUM  TREES ;  by  fax  the  largest  ever 
offered  in  the  United  States. 

They  are  prepared  to  furnish  Plum  Trees,  budded  on  Plum  Stocks,  at  the 
extremely  low  prices  annexed  :<*^ 

tniu.      r«rlOO       rtrlM4 

PinBi-40,000  4  to  6  feed  is  keiglit,  me  few  (»f<L  -                   .                              .  $S.60  $25.00  22ft.00 

do.      10,000  a  |o4    dOk       do.          do.           .  .           .           -           .           .  8.00  mOO  180.00 

te.      8e,pQ0  4loe    dn^       do.      two  years  old, 4.60  80.00  26000 

4a.      Vijm  0  lo  a    do^       do.     lotar  yean  oTd, .  -                                •    ...  ^00  46.00  400.00 

Tebus,  invftriably  ca^h,  or  satisfactory  note  or  draft,  payable  at  some  bank 
ill  Albany  or  New  York. 

Address,  O.  1LBAOUES8  A  BOTt, 

PetmikehAApflL  SCHCNECTADTy  If*  T« 

■■  I"  ■■  ■■■  I  — ■■        ^   m-^  .ii     ■  .1    ■■■■■-      ,^  ■■      ^     ,      ..^  I     .11    ■■■-         ... 

■  Cherry  Trees. 

STA2n)ABI>  and  DWABF,  of  the  beet  sorts,  two  ^eani  old  and  strong.    For  Sale  by 

T.  C.  Maxwell  A;  Bro's, 

GcncT»,N.Y.,  April  let,  1869.  ^'  April, 


-s. 


Gardener  Wanted, 


As  an  A«iste&i»  itk  ihe  propegatlon  and  general  nnmageroent  of  GBEKNHOUSE  PLANTS. 
The  best  of  raeommendationa  as  to  character  and  ability  will  be  required. 

Address 

J  B.  E.  BLISS, 

i^ril.  Sprinsflflld, 


t 


u 


OPEN  AIB  GRAPE  QULTpjiE 


DBBIGNBO  WOU  TSS  I^E  QW 

AMATEURS   IN    THE    NORTHERN    STATES, 
wrra  FBAcncAL  DiBiCTioiia  fob  ths 

CULTZVATIOZf  OF  VIlfBYa;&1>8. 

OOMPBISINO  TBI  OBSBBT^TIONS  ▲XD-'DtBlOnoKB 

Of  the  most  EnUaent  Omii^  proweni  ta,  tte  United  States, 

M9t>VU  Umn  iOtDHOfl  ifnOfMD  1ISTB0II8  OV 

MANUFACTURINa    WINE. 

BY  JOHN  PHIN. 


hf  ]»•  «.  DBWKT,  BMkMlw^  If.  T. 

All  the  works  on  the  oaliure  of  the  Qnpe  which  hAve  been  hitherto  written.  hAre  been 
devoted  chiefly,  either  to  ite  culture  ander  glass  or  to  Vineyards  at  the  Sooth.  There  ia  nrnie 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  exclusively  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  Grape  in  the  open 
air  in  the  ITorth.  Thai  this  wUI  eveDiaallj  heoone,  even.  In  tMa  IfttijM*,  am  extensive 
branch  of  bosiness,  we  have  no  doubt,  fbr  there  tire  few  obj^trof  OttfHvmlo^iBOiw  iproMaMe 
than  the  Grape  Vine.  $1500  per  acre,  have  been  realized  from  its  euUnre  onlhe  large  scak. 
and  at  tho  late  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Society  of  Weitem  Ke««Totli«  none  reported  a 
less  profit  than  f  600  per  acre. 

But,  besides  this,  no  one  having  even  a  few  square  feet  of  ground,  should-  be  without  a 
Grape  Vine.  •  If  the  sell,  aipect  and  exposure  be  frood,  a  generous  return  of  InadooB  fruit 
may  be  expected  for  a  very  trifling  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  If  the  coai&tions  be 
otherwisei  still  by  care,  a  tolerable  crop  of  Grapes  may  be  obtahied  even  in  very  onlhTorabU 
c&cumstances,  and  no  fruit  tree  yields  so  quickly  and  so  abundantly  is  the  Vina. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  take  adyantage  of  tiieae  IndaeenteDtB.  tlie  above  weik  has  b««& 

prepared.   It  trill  be  fonad  to  oontaln  fliU  and  simple  dlreetloiis  on  all  the  aubjeeta  of  wUeh  it  hiisfa    Irtit  dcmn 

In  sndi  a  manner  that  no  one  ean  Ikil  to  understand  thena.    Several  edition^  of  thil  work  are  m  «mne  oT 

preparstion. 

let— The  Paper  Kdttkm  Ayr  Agents,  oontalnlag  Oraae  Onltnre  only,  put  np  ta  neatstylsL   ¥ries^  *«W  tB  ^ 

2d.— The  Paper  Edition  for  Domettio  and  N^ye  Wine  Hann&otnrinff      T     -.       .     ,.       **  r  » 

8d.— The  Or^peCiUtnie  and  Wine  UftnalhotarlnjL^la|aedttlon,boand,       '..,.**         **  75 

4tb.— The  ceiaAlate  llirk  Onstcsled  nUhiti^SfS  (ct4m^  vaHetieB  of  Chap*/ ■  eiMsflm  hnmrnd,      1  M 

5th.— Qaarto  Edition,  on  fine  p%per,llln8trated^  colored  Engraylngs,  All!  site,       ...       *       .      S  Se 

The  wetk  win  soon  be  i^ody.    (Men  by  Majj  in^Mtog  the  priee  of  the  woik,  will  be  pwsnpHy  s— niasft  as 

so  on  as  the  wnk  Is  ism^.    When  the  work  is  wanted  in  qoaatltles  of  from  IS  to  100  eoplsa,  a  nlnssawl  nf  iS 

per  eenC  will  be  made. 

^'^     C.M.SAXTON,25ParkEow,irewYoflrk, 


In  addition  to  a  large  stock  of  Standaid  vmrietSea  of 

Fruit  and  Ornameixtal  TroeSj  Oteeaho^  aa4  Bedding  nants. 

The  Subscrilter  offers  for  Sale  a  large  list  of  new  and  nmaior  kinds  of  GBAPES,  OUBBA^TTS 
R08EB,  STRAWBERRIES,  AZALEAS,  PELAROONIUlfe,  VBRW5NA8.  DAmSAS,  HOrj.Yl 

HOCKS,  Ac,  manv  of  which  quite  supersede  the  old  varieties. 
A  descriptive  priced  list  will  t>e  sent  to  applicants. 
Address     ^. 

W.  G.  STEOTO, 

HaT^  h  April.  IfMSMStUH  JEUI,  Brl«titny 


wm-^ -•:^w 

i        HOT  WATER  APPAJ^THS,: :      f 

I   FOR  WABMOn^COiriERTATOIUE?,  ORAJ^^S,  FORCmO  PITS,   k 


BVIiv-tax.   DFlra^door.  JJIow-Dlpe.  .Q^Onita.   B. Eetnra-ptpau   8 Smoke pMMgw.   W  Wit». 

BROWjrte  WAlTStf  irurtN^Aclr  COMPANY  reepectfuUy  call  the  attention  of  thoee  Inter- 
ested, to  ihefr  impTOTed'a^paratiiB  for  wanning  Greenhousee,  Ao. 

Th«  abore  cute  present  sectional  riews  of  their  boiler;  its  enlarged  fire  sorfsce,  and  in- 
creMed  capadtj  of  fire-bo^  lender  it  the  moft  powerfi^,  efflcipnt,  easiest  managed,  and  eoo- 
nomical  boDcr  in  ase.  '  "  j         •  ■ 

Be&raicels  Hade  to  tHe  ippended  list  of  soue  of  thosairho  have  theappenbu  iniwe. 


Jamss  Vt,  Elwill,  Si  Sonth  St.,  New'  Tork. 

H.  A.  Joamoii,  30  Ezcbange  Place,     *' 

eaAXUS  ^mnnuvD,  ^  William  St.,     ** 

£DMinn>  Oormi,  Irvisgton,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  ICiCKLa,  Flnshmg,  Long  Island. 

H.  D.  Bici,  Owego,  N,  Y. 

F&uMB  MoBaiB.Throg's  Neck. 

Wm.  W.  CxAn,  Clinton  Ave.  Brooklyn. 

O.  H.  VOLUTB,  42  Padfic  St,  Brooklyn. 

C.  W.  XiTUomuL,  Yonkei|. 

WiLuAitBvTOBt'  lladieon,'  N.  Ji  ^' 

WxLUAM  Cmmiatmt  8tatet4iU»id. 

P.  H  PntBT,  Tarrytown, 

A.  HsT,  878  Broadway ,New  York. 

Sa*i.  M.  NCiLL,  West  Farms,  WesfaEeefe^  p." 

Wm.  Shaw,  Staten  Island.         -  "^  •  -  - 

EixwAVon  k  Barrt,  Bochester,  N.  Y 

JAinsB  W.  Elwkx,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

H.A.  J<»irMV,fitaleniBlibd.    *' 


All  orders  promptly  executed  

Plana  and  circalars  may  be  obtained  at  the  OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPANY,  No.  274 


T, 


'  F.  C.  LiOBTB,  Bergen,  N.  J. 

H4X.  White,  Syracuse,  %  Y. 

L.  S.  Pond,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 

Tbio.  McNiiuK,  Irvington„  K 
,1F.  S.  Lathsop,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Wabbbi  Dsvano,  Jr.,  Ne^burg,  N.  Y. 
.  J.  L.  SnAixwoon,  Orange,  N,  J. 

J.  B.  CoRNSLL,,Orange,  N.  J. 

Wm.  Gibbons,  Madison.  N.  J. 

Jamk  Bbtob,  Madison,  N.  J. 

A.  A.  Low,  Brooklyn. 

Jams  Kbnt,  FisbkUl.  w !/ 

Cbablbs  Bl  WoLOorr,  Pishkill. 

L.  G.  MoBBis,  Tremont,  Westchester  Co, 
'IamdbL  F.  fis^  Boslrn,  Long  Island. 

9XWT0N  Ca^b,  Hiirtford,  Conn. 

J.  M.  Scbermerhom,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Chablbs  Knbbland.  Bar  Side.  L.  I. 

Wi.  |nL.  Yon»i^  nTY/  ^       ;       ' 


CAJS^^JSK^;^,  Mirrj^OA^WAT,  NEW  YORK. 


J.  S.  BROWN,  President- 


Brinckle's  Orange  Baspberry, 
Lmnseus  Khubarb, 

Rebecca  Grape  Vine. 

To  NoTseiTiiien,  Tnift  Orowen,  Ao.,  we  offer  a  large  stock  of  the  above  enperior  acticks, 
at  very  low  rates.    Clrcolan  AimUhed  on  application. 

Ai  C»  ITKKKlttAJlt 

LaU  Fmmm  k  KmddL 
April  *  ICtr.  Mmwmmmwmm^  VrHit  Gmrdea,  WUwmmm'wmm^  !«•  S. 

15,000  PUAHTB  of  PHbAWAim  UAHA,  OONOORD,  HABSFORD  PRO- 
LIFIC aod  66  other  varieties  of  MEW  HARDT  NATIVB  ORAPBS,  all  grown  from 
well-ripened  wood.  Also  IiAWTON  BLACKBERRT,  and  BRIZfCXLBB  ORAlTGffi 
RABPBBRRT  PLAMTS,  by  the  doaen,  hundred,  or  thousand.    Prices  reasonable. 

HOAG  &  GRADfE, 

Apffl  *  ICty.  Wm^Iawb  Nwneriaat  1  eiftpert.  If.  T. 


A  NOVELTY ! 

THE   NEW   MEXICAN   COSHAW. 

This  mamiaoth  vegetable  belongs  to  the  Squash  family.  It  k  nueqtmlled  for  siae  aod 
satiable  qualities,  and  makes  delicious  pies.  It  keeps  well  in  winter,  and  is  perfctly  adapted 
to  the  Korthem  States.    Prioe  of  seeds,  S5  cents  per  package,  sent  to  any  addrras,  post-pi^. 

"^  yOINET  lEOHABB, 

April  •  flpriafffl«dd,  Br«4A««  Cm^  Wm. 

■    it  ■    - 

NEW  Alf D  CHEAP  FEBTILIZER. 


9,000  PLANTS 

OF 

LINNJBEUS   RHUBARB, 


FOB  SAtE  BT 

Brownlee  Biown, 
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A  valuable  orf/mk  ^regetable)  manure,  analysed  by  Prot  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  of  Tale  Col- 
lege, and  oommendea  ^  him. 

It  is  PUMHACB  left  after  pressing  the  ofl  from  the  Castor  Seed,  an4  In  India  aaS  fBctand 
bears  a  high  val<te  as  a  fertilizer. 

It  will  be  sola  from  f  12  to  916  per  ton;  according  to  qaality— at  which  rate  It  is  tib«  «lMa|K 
est  fertiliser  In  the  market. 

The  ahaiysie  and  remarks  of  Frof.  Johnson  will  be  sent  to  any  addiMS  on  apuWfiUlton  ; 
samples  of  the  article  may  also  be  obtained  tf  required. 

No  charge  tor  oackages,  and  in  lots  of  Ten  T(m  delivered  free  of  carti^  In  tbla  cS^, 

Manufactured  and  sold  by 

H.  J.  BAXEB  &  BBO^ 

Apil],lf^f  *Jbd6.  1—  Wawer  8te  eat,  ffavr 


AMEBIOAN  GUANO. 

TO  FARM^S   ANJ>   DEALERS  IN    iStANO 


ThliGuMi^ftom  /trris  JbUuid,  in  th«  Fboifie  Ooeftn,  ooDtaining  80  per  cent  of  PhMphatei 
and  BolpliatM  of  line,  and  the  most  Taluable  fertUteer  known,  is  offered  for  sale  in  large  or 
small  qoantHles  at  two  thirds  the  price  of  Peruvian*  For  Ml  information  and  particulars 
addrtss 

G.  S.  MATlftHAT.T., 

Ptesident  of  the  American  Gfuano  Company^ 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

The  subscriber  would  call  the  attention  of  those  desirous  of  planting  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees  to  his  large  stoclL    He  has  for  sale  the  coming  spring  a  large  assortment  of 

Apple,  Peach,  Peari  Cherry,  Nectarine,  Apricot  and  Almond 
Trees,  Blackberries,  Orape  Vinesi  Baspberries,  Straw- 

beniesi  &o. 

Tlie  stock  of  Peach  Trees,  with  that  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  Cherries  and  Applei^  Is 
unusnally  laige  and  fine. 

A  large  stock  of 

EVEBOBEEW  OF  SZX^  SIZE,  ASH  IQlGIDIfOVS  (fflHAKBHIJlL  TSEES 

on  hand;  alsp 
60,000  SILVER  MAPLE  SEBDLINGS,  AKD  OTHER  NtmSEBT  SltoClt 
A  Descriptive  Catalogue,  with  Prices,  or  a  Trade  I<ist  for  Nosserjaen,  «411  bet  seni  on  ap- 
plication. Address, 

ISAAC  PULLEN, 

Vvch  and  April.  JB[iffliaM#w««  HHgwer  €•«»  If.  JT. 

SOMETHING  NEW. 

B.  T.  Babbitt's  Best  Mediqinal  Salanttns  is  Kani^ketnred 
from  Common  Salt 

&  T.  BABBirr^  best  Baleratns  Is  prepare  entirely  different  fh>Bi  other  Baleratus,  All 
the  deleterious  matter  extracted  in  siicb  a  manner  as  to  produce  BfeacL  Bisenit  and  all  kinds 
of  Cake,  without  containing  a  particle  of  Baleratus  when  the  Bread  or  Cake  is  baked ;  therebr 
pfOdQCilig-wbolesome  results.  Every  particle  of  Baleratus  is  turned  to  gas  and  passes  through 
the  Bread  or  Biscuit  while  baking ;  consequently  nothhig  remains  but  common  salt,  water, 
and  fiour.  Ton  will  readily  perceiye,  b7  the  ^sje  of  the  Salecatus,  that  it  is  entirely  different 
from  other  Baleratus.  When  you  purchase  one  paper  you  should  take  the  old  paper  with 
TOO,  and  be  very  particular  aod  get  the  next  exactly  like  the  first  (name  and  picture;  twisted 
loaf  bread,  with  a  glass  of  efferTcscing  water  on  the  top,  as  you  see  in  the  bill.) 

Full  diieeUons  for  making  Breail  with  Sour  Milk  andCream  Tartar,  and  all  kinds  <^  Pastiy ; 
aUo  for  making  Soda  Water  s  also,  diiections  for  makhig  Seidlite  Powders  wOl  accompany 
each  padKase. 

B.  T,  BABBITT, 
Soi.  68  ft  70  WaihiagtOA  St.,  Hew  York,  wd  Vo.  38  India  St|i  Bofto 

PURE  OOKCBNTRATXD  POTASH  in  6  lb.  CAK8.— ttx  pounds  ol  this  Potash  are  equal  to 
twelve  pounds  of  oomnon  Potash.  Thik  article  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  suitable  for 
retailing  in  the  smalleat  quantftiei.  The  atlenUon  of  druggists  eq>ecially  is  called  to  this 
Potash.    Caaes  of  1  doi.,  Z  doz.»  8  do^,  and  6  doa.,  for  sale  by 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Sw.  ^  ft  70  WliUagton  8t,  Hew  York,  aaft  Ho.  as  India  8k. 
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,^;EC&,:ijrDTIQE. 


IlltvqygwitffrtegUbt^btoto  tUta  «o  Hie  lotM  of  lh#  Itcidb,  (n4 
Bubfloriben  to  U^  VKW  ^BSBmilKG,  «*aBOBGB  PBABODY/')  that  ii  «ii)y 
•cHptioiM  for  »boufc  3Q0  mom  pia&tt  befon  I  fball  eonmeooe  to  tend  it  vol 
baye  come  in  exceeding  xny  most  nuiffuiiie  ezpeetationit  up  to  tbe  present  tfane ;  Mid  diovld  I 
obtain  tbe  reqotrilft  im>^  ^iphyMiioTH»i)efdr»  tbe  time  stated,  (in  dtcnlar.)  to  send  it 
oat,  I  iball  at  oiii  iiatfiyirtfc  itliuiBer  ofihe^K^,  wben  they  can  remit  the  price,  and  the 
Bote  will  be  sent  ii^  tikrid  rcMkm.  Now  ii  tbe  time  to  get  up  Clnbs  (as  many  haTO  done),  as 
by  that  means  it  can  be  obtained  macb  cheaper,  (where  l2  or  more  are  sent  to  one  addreas,) 
thaa49Maariii«laplMilB.i>  •  Address 


March  19, 1869. 
Apia 


JAJQS  PENTLAH]^ 

Qreenmoimt  Garden,  B^tfanora,  Mid. 


The  Most  Beautiful  Murical  Ingtfiiments  in  the  World. 


GEafteR  A.  FBIKCE  A  Co/s 
OELEBR-A.TEI>   MELOIJEONS. 


fbr  Dnnbilfty,  KsalneK,  and  Beauty  of  Exterior  BlniA,  and  more  than  all,  for.: 
Depth,  and  Purity  of  Tone,  these  Melodeons  stand  unriTalled. 

The  Divided  SwelT,  a  Tery  derfrntle'lBature,  and  secured  to  as  by  Letters  I^ate&t,  oaa  only 
be  obtained 'in  Uelodtois  of  ouf  owif  manufSK^ture.  By  means  of  this  improremc&t.  Tenor 
or  ilVeUe  4Setos  or  Ddets  way  be  played  with  the  full  power  of  the  instrument,  Vhfio  the  Bass 
can  be  performed  in  a  soft,  subdued  tone,  not  otherwise  attainable. . 

Our  Reeds  are  so  oro^urtid  tfagt  tbe  BCgiodean  Itpmidng  HrPtritet  ttoo.  lloiMaads 
of  them  bare  been  in.«a6  ftf  many  yeiRstbat  have  Jimre^nsedel  anysmliifb  whatever,  and 
we  believe  there  is  no  Musical  Instrument  used  that  requires  XiSSS  EXPENSE  to  kec|^  H  in 
perftcioider.  .       ,        ,         •»  -         '  -  /   . 

Our  Melodieons  are  alt  o&sed  Tn  Bosewood,  and  floished  aa  smoothly  as  the  best  FlaiMK. 
They  are  compactly  boxed  for  shipping,  and  the  cost  of  freight  is  but  little  to  a^y  psyrt  of 
the  tJn|t^  Statea.    Thay  a^eao  arranged  that  ^ht  oma  oaa  unpadc  and  pot  iimaiip  Wbont 

We  bave  been  awarded  Birst  Premlvma  for  our  Melodeons  wherever  vm  bavRjo^Mited 
them  1a  competition  with  others,  aud  wo  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  f 
■tant  ikiBi  to  XlaD9el  is  appreciated  by  tha  Musical  pnbUo. 

iiiax  OF  ^BicBa. 


IN  POBTABLB  *Afi»^ 

Four  Octave,  0  to  0... f*5  «0 

Four  and  «  half  Octii^eK,  0  to  7. .  60  90 

FIveOoteves,  F to  F t5  DO 

Five  Octaves,  Double  Beed^  to  F  180  00 


IN  PIA*ro  OASB— 

Fhre  Octaves,  F  to  F tM  00 

Six  Octaves,  F  to  F. ,    130  00 

-Five  Octaves,  DbtEble  Beed....:.  ttO  09 
Five  Octaves,  Two  Banks  Keyr.  A*  M  00 
The  Organ  Melodeon,  C  to  C 350  00 

Ufa iMi ii »«iosi Magalflceni  Itetrumenl  Ibr  OtmHibm, BhdUrittid'ClMickt'Rofisita. 
It  has  two  banks  of  Keys,  five  sets  of  ReedSr-eifl^  Stops,  one  and  a  half  Octave  Pbot  Pedals, 
and- ewe  set  of  Beeds  in  Peiial  Baasy  Mependeot^  It  has  aU  the  pow«r  and  Tid«n«  of  an 
$M)0  Oispaot  i^  less  than  half  the  cost«  and  is  mooh  tan  liable  to  get  ooiof  oidef.  . 
.  Orders  pipvpi^ J  ^Ued,  and  each  Melodeon  wwiaQiei  perfect. 

OBO.  A.  i>RZirC]g  &  OOn  BofEalo,  N.  t;  * 

(Ssa  A.  PRBfCB  A  CO^  110  X«ke  St.,  Chioago^m 

«ao.  4^'BttVCB  4k  CO^  a?  PUlxtt  M^lCnr  "^^ 
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MOBBIB^  mUBBIBfi,  IVSRE   OHBSTBB,  TEHlff./  ^ 

Ofer  for  sale  the  coming  epriog  a.  large  a$^ortment  of  Fruit  Trees,  both 
Standard  and  Dwarfs  ;  also  a  very  full  collection  of  all  the  small  fruits. 

Qmamental  Trees,  both  Evergreens  and  Decicluous,  can  be  furnished  of  all 
sizes  and  kindii,  and  a^reatly  reduce<i  prices.  We  call  especial  attention 
to  oar  extensive  stock  of  large,  handsome  Evergreens.. 

For  particulars,  we  refer  to  our  new  catalogue.  .  A^irade  list  will  be  pent 
OQ  application  to  dealers  and  nurserymen.  ,  ^ 

MST,  I'reight  paid  to  P.hUade]plua, 

Jtbsllaidi,ndA|ifffl.^ 

900,000  TKEEiS  FOIL'S AI*E: 

AT  THE        ,  *        ^r  ,,.'.". 

TOIL,Ei:>0  N^URSERIBS. 


200,000  APFL£  TREES,  grafted  this  winter,  deliverabU  ia  ^t[i^ 
mhen  20,000  tre  taken  ;  for  smaller  amoanti,    -      ' '  • 

SaOOO  SKTRA  FINE  IMPOBTED  PEAR  STOCKS. 

80.000        »^  **  u  ANGERS  QUINiBI  d>.,   -   '  . 

10.000  UAHALEB  CHEEBT  ,do..   -  -  <-       .    ••  i      ^  • ; 

10.000  PARADISE  MdDOtfCAlNdo.,  -  -  -      ■ 

20,000  VAZZARBCTSRBT  do.:'   .' 
SOO.OOO  1  ytftr  old  APri4E.TREBS,  hf  qnantitj  -  :  ' 

In  mallffr  lotk    -  -.*-'.  w      •  u    '  v 

mOOO  ft  to  i  feci  jU^PLfe  TREES..  -    .      -   •       -  -      :    - 

100,000  4  to  ff  /M  rety  stocky  and  handsome  do. ,    '     - 

20,000  1  yW  CATAWBA,  ISABELLA;  and  CLINTON  Yl^tR,  • 

25;S8  feri*r A*  ^^Hbm  JAcSIT  m,  very  Une.  :  ^  ^'  ^ 

'^Ofim  dOQUSm  FIR.  8  to  10  inches,     -          -'  '  *  V; ,. v   , 
5,000  If  ANmn  ROSE  STOCKS,  strong,  $2  per  100,      - 
6,000  HOUQglON  GOOSEBERRY,  extra  floe,            -  - 

2,000  BATBAV  FIKS;  6  to  7  feet,  beaatifol  specimens,    - 
6.000  SCOTCH  FIR,  1  foot.  flnCT.- -^      '   •         *-"      > 
6.000  AUSTRIAN  PINES,  l»t»4Mic&«8; -'-  ^        • 


1,000  ^RBACBOUS  P^^l^IB^  aeiiNfteik ,  - 

— ,c .   orADAJiraNEtoLE,.$2  60por^o»*, 

PEARS, 

CHERRIES,  extra,  .    * 


l>#ir;'kne. 


to  ocd«c»at$dpfrlOOO 
.      ^-$6  per  1000 
$18tof0    *«     " 

-  ,•'.    •*.  IT. Hi*.-* 

- ...  la  /'.."^ 

-  -    20    V,    " 
'■"  '-•  ■••       4    «*     «< 

-••  *-•.  viae  *^  ^ 

,  60..",   ¥ 

-  80    •*.    " 
L  •  ■'  40' •^     *« 

U..   0  (W!^0    **     '^ 
18    *•     " 

-  j50    •*     " 
60  per"  100 

-  10 
12 
28 

18, 

26; 

16' 
16 
20 


(I  (« 

(I  <i 

**.  '  ** 

II  II 

ii"  11 

II  II 

14  II 


"      .kl         •tl'.'I 


With  a  large  lot  of 


\  fhi#M  . 


CUKRAirn  ajid  EABF^mtlES^ako  QBNAMENTAL.  TBE^,  {UpOlUBS, 
KJklR8,^FXAms,  APBICt^ 
Catalogaes  forwarded  to  order  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp  each. 


toi^do, jikvwei. ikM     a.  I'ASBTESITOGE  & 'SblTd. 
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fm  WATGR  HEATINfi  APPARATUS,    f 

]  I     FOR  WARHIRO  CMIItllTOlin,  GIlIinMDSn,  FMICIM  Pm,  OliPStRS,  u     §r 


tend  the  manufaetiiTe  tnd  ereetlon  of  bti 
patent  Hot  Water  Apparatus  bo  faitf)nib1j 
known  dming  the  {Vast  15  jears.    He  bag 
now  made  recent  and  important  improve*  X\ 
mente  in  tbem,  making  them  the  mosl^>err      f 
ftict,  economical,   and   durable   apparatua      I 
how  in  nae.  Iv 

Below  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 
glMilltmen  who  hare  now  his  apparatus  in 


Messrs.  Ellwamoib  k  Babbt,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Boehester,  K.  T. 

Me«ip.  PlXMifB  «<;o.r jniifMlig  ITuniiM  tte«r 

IsAit^BooHiSAH,  noritt,  Ko.  7  West  Serenteenth  Street,  Hew  Toik. 

A.  Bbidosmax,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  878  Broadway,  New  Tork. 

LiWB  Ellswobth  a  Co.,  Dn  Page  Oountj  Nurseries,  Napienrille,  Illinois. 

J.  FuaciMO,J9aidmim]fc  Florist,  Toronto,  C.W.  J.  T.  BAmarrr,  Oastleton  Nunmy,  Fadoiry- 

Jomr  Ellu,  Fox  Meadow  (Wdens,  Hart's  ville,  Staten  Island. 

Comers.  Westchester  Co.  A.  G.  Howixo,  Florist,  Utiea^  K.Y. 


B.  P.  Pbimtice,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.T. 
W.  H.  DiwitT,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
JoHK  B^M),  Biq.,  Barry  town,  N.T. 
MArnrtW  YiiaAE,  Bkq.,  PoQghkfeepsle,  N.T. 
Wm.  Cbokltov,  Esq.,  Staten  Island. 
B.  Hp  Bkrdbll,  Esq.,  Brooklyn. 

B.  HbTT,  Esq.yAstoria,  L.L 

C.  Bonca,  Bkq.,  No  12  Wall  St.  N.T. 

J.  L.  HuBBiao,  Bsq.,  No.  78  Broadway.N.T. 
E.  B4BTUBTT,  Esq.,  tknytown,  N.T. 

A.  E.  HITOHINQS, 

060  0«wil  Mrwt^  ir«w  Tork 

April,  12t. 


D.  liAWRBNca.  Esq.,  Throg's  Nodk,  KY. 
C.  I.  Stbdmak,  Esq.,  Norwiok,  Gopa. 
W.  A.  BcjcxiKOHiif,  Esq.,  Norwleii»06itt. 

B.  H.  WoisLow,  Esq.,  Westport,  Cooa. 
T.  BiCBAaoflOii,  Ebq.,  Toronto,  CW. 

C.  S.  GsowpEi,  Toronto,  O.W. 
SBBFHnn  Khift,  Esq.,  New  Tork. 

A.  M.  TsBADwiLL,  Esq.,  Madison,  NJT. 

D.  Olttbant,  Esq.,  Morristown,  VJ, 
A  G.  HowABD,  Esq.,  UUeaiN.T. 

HITCHINOS   «k  KINQ. 


OABDENEB. 


A  Gardener  and  Florist,  well  experienced  in  drawing  plans  and  making  of  exieosiTa  plea- 
sure*grooiidte,  and  directing  the  proper  useful  fonnatfon  of  greenhouses  and  vinertafi,  will 
engage  for  such  purpbse,  or  be  will  take  a  permanent  situation  where  himself  and  aon  Wa  be 
employed. 

AdresB 


JAMES   HAIri;, 


Feb,  lUrch*  April 


8«tiifkeior]r  ref«roae«  win  be  gfren. 


OP  BAN  PMNCI8C0,  IS  OUR  AGENT  lOR  CAliPORNIA. 

WAl^X^,  ikq  ba9k  Nwi»gm  al  lliwrt^iltpilst^  from  July,  1846,  to  Jannaqr,  1S64. 

Address  C.M.SAXK>N, 
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■r^  BARNES.  &  WASHBURN'S 

f  CATALOGUE  Ot  FLb"#ER  SEEDS, 

Jolt  imUished  Aod  now  ready  for  dlBtrlbfitkm.  This  W6  belipve  to  be  i|M  aoti  eoDplete 
tfkd  comprebeiuiTe  Gatalpgne  ever  lent  out  in  this  country ;  being  aware  of  the  embaxrass- 
ment  amatenri  ezperitnce  in  makiner  fl^eir  selections  from  ^eexteoaire  Catalogues  hereto- 
fore sent  out  by  seedsmen,  we  have,  in  addition  to  oar  general  Desoriptire  and  Priced  List 
of  many  hundred  varieties  (UBiUciifo  all  tbi  noyeltiss  or  tub  sbasox),  in  tabnlaf  form, 
prepared  a  Special  List  of  about  150  of  the  newest  and  most  popular  sorts,  giving  a  detailed 
description  of  each,  and  explicit  direetionp  .for  thBir  onHivation«  Also  many  valuable  hints 
and  direciioBS  Ibr  the  Cultivation  of  Flowers  in  geDeral, 

Bf^CATALOGUES  forwarded,  post-paid,  to  all  applieantsi  on  receipt  of  a  three  cent 
stamp. 

Flowib  Sna>  bt  Mah^  poet-paid^  to  any  part  of  t|i^Uiilted  States. 
Address 

BABITES  &  WASHBUBN, 

l^bw  If..  BanAwB  •frwftre,  mmmr  'Bmmtmmf  Haaa* 


DAVID  jr.  GitlSdOM, 

*     HAS  A  FUIX  SUPPLY  OP  "VE^  SOPEEIOB 

Evergreens,  Shade  Trees  &  other  Plants, 

FOB      • 

CESIETERIES,  PARK^,  LAWNS,  ORCEARDS,  GARDENS,  AC,  K, 

Which  he  will  mpply  on  the  most  &vorable  ten&9^ 

49*AI^80   STOCKS  ITOK  IfVBSSBTnBIf. 

Feb.,  4l  .        ,  ..;,-•,- 

PEACH  TREES.""^^ 

A  few  thooMHMi  good  two-year  old  trees.    For  Sale  by 

■    T.  0.  Maxwell  870*0. 

Oenora,  N.  T.,  April  lit,  1860.  ^  _    ,  April. 

Cranberry  Plants. 

GENTHNE  PLANTS  OF  THE  BELL  TARIETY. 

HEW  ROCHELLB  (Lawton)  BliACKBERRT,  ''.,"..  *, 

HOP  TREE  or  Ptelia  TrifoHata,  superior  to  commoa  l^ops  for  cuXUiary  pnrpstts,  also  very 
omameiital. 

Circalars  relttlDg  to  the  above  will  be  forwarded  to  appKcaais. 

Also  for  sale  Tree  Yamish  for  keeping  out  air  anQ  water  Iroov  cniSi  WDmid%  &&,  on  tnes. 
6  bottles  for  $1.    For  side  by 


F.  TROWBftlDQE  k  OO. 

At  tbm  If ew  Haven  Nuxaery,  New  Halren, 


-«- 
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HABPT  N/>TiyE  W^ESBGBSSNS 


JOHN  W.  ADAMS,  PORTLAND,  MAINE, 

Havliiir  lofliMMd  bUi  tenitfet  Ibr  Aimiihing 

Evergreen  md  other  Forest  Trees, 

wOl  paok  promptly  and  falthfiillj,  and  ship  m  dlxecUd,  to  all  parts  of  tht  United  States,  at 
the  foIlowSng  greatly  reduced  prices. 

PMMpfl#10S.pflrtOOS. 

|8  OS  iissa 


8iM. 

Uii4flrl4bothlflu 
ItoSltetUgl^ 


AltBOfl 

FrlM|MrlOO.pwlSSS. 
$1IS   $10  00  ' 


StoSlbtthisk 
Hoc    '1500  I   lto4fWhl|^ 


its  snpplisd  Itt  laigs  qiuntlttos. 
(not  boshy)  famished  to  dealers  at  low  rates. 
Prices  pf  transplante^^Aicbor  yit«  piy^ftsmUict  o»  application. 


If  ordered  early,  the  alwts  < 
aisht 


460 

Plaats  from  the  woods 


Hr. 

Uadwlftwthlfh, 


I,  White  Spmoet  White  Pins,  Homloek,  Isrdi. 

PriMptrlOS.lMrlSML 
IS  OS     fSSSS 


•fMsTpsrsArf^lOoa 

$i  00      |U  00 


ItoStethlgh, 


.SUqM    MAPLCer  •  ,  i 
'Bh*.      "         PriotperlOOO.!     '' 


.  Undtf  SfMthlgh,  $16  00  I S  to  4  fMt  high,  $85  00|4lo8eMtUgti,  $IT  SO 

BooQgh  to pa/ih^oost  of  bo\^8,  cralbs,  tnsts,  mosi,  Ae., sboSld'tMf  addsd in  readttanoes. 

Steamers  to  New  York  direct,  tjrioe,*  week,  ..Staspers  to  Boston  srery  niglit,  ezeepiing 
Saturday  and  Sunday.    Thence  to  PMIadelphla  and  Baltimore  once  a  week. 

The  trees  A^ed  abors  are  not  grown  in  the  Kursety,  but  wffi  taken  up  with  great  care 
from  tite  ope^.psStvfsi,  ail(V-j«oepfl&|^  1^  I*rch^i(ro6  hlcd^  lantft  i  *a»  gyeigmm  are 
packed  and  foiVarded  Wflh  hs  much  sod  as  will' adhere  to  their  roots,  (nnleai  oikerwise  re- 
quested) and  as  soon  as  possible  after  digging.    An  experienced  workmao  attends  the  packing. 

The  terms  of  payment  muM  mwmably  be  OaA  wiik  ths  order,  or  satlsfiKtory  Note  or  Draft 
payable  at  sems  Eaaleni  «r  New  Tork'Oitf  Ban^.    FnU  particulani  oa  applioation. 

BBIDCPSMAirS 
Horticultural  Establishment, 

NoTBory  and  (jdeenl^oiise  Department. 

AKDREW  BRIDGEMAN,  Principal. 


Trs  attention  of  Purchasers  4a  invitf^te.our  select  aourteient  of '^^nilt  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Flowering  81in^t^.TMl^jBvie%  fctfpa  iVities; '  fttTawberrieay  Baonlent 
Roots,  Ac,  Ao. 

For  partioulars,  ftfe  T^escsipiifv/JatalMae  ^o.  4^  ^h^  wQI  be  Ml  free  to  itt  i 

A  Jisw  eAitien  o^  DescripAvl  «ii#PriM  C;^Iogie  Na  tf.  ^  •    >     ^ 

Select  Bedding  Plants,  Roses,  Soninior  and  ^nfn^^  Blooming  Bi|Ibs,  i 
baoeoos  Plants,  will  be  issued  March  1st.  «. 

The  itoek,  tlM  present  MsoA,  Is  AII'c^6od'AiBe,  well  grown,  and  very  select,  InelndiafLflSiiyr 
rare  and  valuable  plants  of  recent  ii^troduction.  . 

The  immense  number  propaf4fed  lif  Ub,  io  supply  the  demand  from  all  pMi  of  odr  oeUlsx, 
snaUes  ns  to  pat  oar  selected^  YarielliM  at  as  low  prices  as  are  usually  charged  for  tk^  msiTe 
ordinary  kinds. 

All  /^9J^'^  ^^^''^'^J!l}t!ti^VP^'^^  psckedvHmd  fsnwarded  as  directed. 


IS 


Kaidi* 


n 


^^ : 

Impsov^'Poortabie  Gtsss  Apparatus. 


'^••^ 


C.  R.  WOODWORTH, 

IS  NOW  OFfunra  foe  aaub, 

A  most  completes  cheap,  staple,  and  efficient  Gas  Maclime> 

ADAPTED  nr  ALL  BESPECTS 

To  the  wants  of  Private  Dwellings,  Public  and  Private  Schools,  Churches, 
Colleges,  Pactories,  Foundries,  Hotels,  Watering  Places,  &c.,  dsc,  as  well 
as  Towns  and  Villages. 

Details  wfll  be  famished  by  applying  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  ofBce  of  the  Compiuiy, 
wAerea 

HACmnrJS  CAlf  bs  sbbft.iiv  opbratioiv, 

inddescriptire  pamphlets  obtained.  ^^  

C.  E.  WOOBWOBTH, 

Ai,  im-1  y»B.  V:  1  «Mlu  StrMt,  New  T«rk. 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOB  TBE  EASTERN  STATES. 


ELIZABETHTOWN  NURSERY,  N.  J. 

WILLIAM    REID 

Oftn  for  sale  this  Spring  his  nsnat  stock  of  Fnrit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Hardy 
Srergreens,  &c. ;  all  n«W  Fruit  and  Ornamental^Trees  worthy  of  cultivation  are  added  to  the 
collection,  which  embraces  at  present  one  of  the  bept  assortments  in  onltiTation. 

Orders  by  Bail  or  left  at  the  Nursery,  will  haye  prompt  attention. 

A  general  Oatalogqs  containhig  a  list  of  all  the  Trees,  &c.,  cultivated,  with  prices,  will  be 
•orwarded  on  application.    Also  a  wholesale  list  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealers. 
JftfcJtJk  April. 


Raspberry  Plants 


Of  Ihc  best  leading  sorts,  inclndingthe  ANTWBKPS,  BRINCKLE'S  ORANGE,  FRANCONIA 
FASTOLP,  NEVrrrS  GUNT  and  RIVERS'  LARGE  FRUITED  MONTHLY. 
For  Sale  by 

T,  O.  Maxwell  &  BrO's 


Gtners,  N.  Y.,  April  1st,  1859. 


April. 


FBEMnnS  BOSES. 

H.  A  Drisb'b  New  OaUlogne  of  ROSES;  VERBENAS,  FUC&6US, 
DAHLIAS  and  Ma^DING  PLANllS  is  now  ready,  and  wfH^be 
nulled  to  all  apillf cants.  His  displays  of  Roees  have  received  the 
highest  awards  at  the  Spring  and  Fall  Exhibitions  of  the  PenQJEjft- 
vania  Harticultnrist  Society  for  the  put  four,  years. 

H.A  DBBEB^'  ' 

NXmSER  Tend  SEEDSMAN, 
327  Cbestimt  streeti  PbOadalpliia. 
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Fruit  and  Ornamental  Threes,      I 

FOR  SPRING  OF  1859.  | 


ELLWANGER  &  BABBT  beg  to  toform  Plmntew,  Noncrymeii,  and  Deden  in  Una,  tW 
the/  have  atill  on  iMod  to  offar  for  Spring  plaating  a  large  stock  of  tte  foUomog  naacd 
aruclee,  of  aoperior  quality  in  all  refpecta. 

Emit  Departmtot 

BTAKDAKD  PEABS,  on  Pear  Stock,  2  and  8  yean  from  bnd. 

D^WARF  AND  PYRAMID  PBAR8,  on  Qoinoe,  2  and  3  yean  from  bod. 

D^WARF  AND  PYRAMID  APPLB8,  on  Paradise  and  Doncin,  1, 2,  and  8  yemfroa 
Imd.  

STANDARD  CHX8RRIBS,  on-MasMrd  Stocks,  S  yean  from  bad. 

DWARF  AND  PYRAMID  OHBRRIEB,  on  Mabaleb  Stoeka,  1  and  3  yean  from 
bod. 

APP&B  QUINCBB^  gntfted,  2  and  3  yean  from  graft. 

BNOUSH  WAXJfUTB,  BUrrilKiyi  U'W,  aPANIBB  CHBBTWnB,  TIL- 
BERTS,  fto. 

HARDY  ORAPBS,  including  liabeUa,  Catawba,  CUBtoo,  Qoocofd,  TAk^, 
Rebecca,  Monteitb,  and  other  new  varieties. 

FOREION  ORAPBS,  for  Vineries,  all  the  most  esteemed  varieties i;  well  ripened  plants 
in  pots,  1,  2,  and  3  yean  oki  fro^i  tke  eye. 

BLACKBBRRIBS.— New  Rochelle  or  Lawton,  and  Dorchester. 

QOOSEBERRIBSi—The  American  Seedling,  and  laige  fiigUsh  varieties. 

STRAWBBRRIB&— Upwards  of  60  varieties,  inclnding  all  the  best  Americas  aod 
Foreign  varieties. 

CURRANTS— Bed  Dutch,  Victoria,  White  Qrape,  Black  Naples,  Black  English,  &c^  &c- 

RHTTBARB.-— Hyatt's  LInneeus,  Victoria,  Prince  Albert,  &c 

ASP ARAQtrd.— Strong  Boots. 

PTOCKS.— MftKaarfl  Cherry  Seedling!, 
do  do. 


Onuunental  Department 

DBCIDirOirS  STANDARD.— Lawn  Trees. 
*i  WBBPINa.— Lawn  Trees. 

BVBRQREBN  TRBBS.— Embracing  an  immense  stock  of  Norway  Spmoe,  from  6  incbis 
to  6  feet ;  also  rare  Evergreens,  ftc.    See  special  advertisement 

FlfO^WBRINa  SHRUBS.— All  the  most  desirable ;  a  very  large  s^ock. 

CTiTMBTNQ  SHRUBS.^Of  all  sorts. 

ROSBS.— The  largest  stock  in  the  eonntry  of  aU  the  best  sort*,  both  on  ibe  Msoetti 
stock,  and  on  their  own  roots.    (See  Calalegne.) 

HBRBACllOUS  PBONIBS.— »A  SQperi>  assortment  of  more  than  seventy-fire  varie- 
ties. 

DAHTiTAa— Over  100  of  the  most  beantifal  varieties,  inolading  the  latest  novelties. 

PHLOXES.— An  iiniiTalled  aasortment,  embraoliig  aH  the  olasses. 

DXEIiYTRA  SPBCTABIUB.— The  most  charming^  hardy  border  pknt  fai  coltlTalioa 
over  10,000  Plants. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Both  krge  and  pompous  varieties ;  the  newesl  and  best 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTBES— A  fine  collection. 

DELPHINIUM,    HBNDBR80NI,    MAONIFICUM,  and  other  baantifu}  sorts 
besides  all  the  most  desirably  hardy  border  Plants  grown.    (See  Desoripttve  Catalogue 
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■^ 


Greenhouse  and  Bedding"  Plants. 


n 

\     All  tho  moBt  naoful  and  poptiUr  Plants ;  ench  as  Fii«oUaji,'  Oeraniuniflk  HeliotropeB, 
'  Verbenaa,  Petoniaa,  Itfntnnaa,  Vdronioas,  Hydrangeas,  Bouvardias,  Plumbagos, 

ftc,  Ac,  groim  extensively,  and  supplied  in  quantities,  or  by  the  dozen,  assorted,  at  low 

rates.    (See  Gslalo|pie,  Vo.  d.) 

SuHiiner  and  Antimm  Blooming  Bulbs. 

A  nperb  ooJIcction  of  the  new  Qla4ioU  and  Japan  ZdUes»  besides  Tuberoses,  Tigridias,  &c. 

We  can  lay,  without  boasting,  that  our  present  stock  has  never  been  surpassed  in  vigor, 
health,  and  beanty  of  growth. 

We  invite  all  parties  interested,  to  examine  it  and  satisfy  themselves. 

Packing  for  distant  parts  ^executed  in  the  most  careful  and  skilful  manner,  and  customers 
treated  in  all  respects  with  faimess  and  liberality. 

For  fall  and  detailed  information  respecting,  the  stock,  prices,  terms,  &c.,  we  refer  to  the 
following  Catalogues,  which  will  be  sent  gratis,  prepaid,  to  all  who  endose  one  stamp  for 
<ach,  riz. : 

No.  1.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fmita. 

Xo.  2.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  TVees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &o.,  &c 
No.  3.  Descriptive  Catalogae  of  Dahlias,  Qreenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants. 
No.  4.  Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  others,  who  purchase  in  large 
quantities. 


March  and  ApriL 


nc  H«pe  IVvneriM,  Wtmmhmutmr,  N.  Y« 


NEW    FUCHSIAS. 


50  cts/ 
50 


50 


The  subscriber  has  now  ready  for  sale,  the  fallowing  new  and  splendid  Tarieties  of 

FUCHSIAS,  embracing  all  of  the  most  desirable  new  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  varieties  of 

the  past  season. 

AUUUSTE  RENOULD,  double  corolla,  fine, 

hKlTlSH  SAILOR,  {Banh.)  sepals  rich  scarlet,  well  contrasted  with  a  dark  violet 
eorollo ;  graceful  habit, 

ISTQAjA^  (RoUiuBon,)  a  bold,  fine  flower,  sepal^fiind  tube  white,  rose  corolla^  diaded 
with  violet  reflexed  petals, '    .        ,        .        . 

GUIBINQ  STAR,  (Banka,)  white,  blush  tinted  tube,  sepals  broad,  white  gracefully 
recurved,  oorolla.cup-ehaped,  of  a  rich  violet  purple  red  color,  free  branching 
habit, 

60VEBNOR  GEN1131AL,  (SfnitK)  brilUont  coral  red  tube,  with  brood  reflexed  sepals, 
Tiolet  corolla  of  the  finest  form,  a  profuse  bloomed, 75 

0[/)BOSA  PLENISSIMA,  a  new  French  variety,  highly  recommended,    ...    50 

&rnT  TYRRBL,  (Bank$,)  fine,  laiige,  long  Wght  scarlet  sepals,  with  oval  oblong 
violet  ooroUa,  on  long  drpoping  peduncles,         .        .        .   '    . 

PRLVCB  FBCDERICK  WILLIAM  OF  PRUSSIA,  (Bank$,)  tube  and  sepals  bright 
caroijM  red  ;  the  latter  very  broad  and  well  reflexed,  corolla  bell-shaped,  open- 
ing Uoe,  and  changing  to  a  purple  plum  color,  a  noble  flower,  .... 

PniNCESS  ALICE,  {Kn^kt,)  white  tube  and  sepals,  red  corolla,  fine  form,      '.        . 

UASSANIELLO^  {Bank9,)  l^r^B.  brood,  bright  crimson  aepols,  half  reflexed,  showing 
a  wide  and  elegantly  formed  violet  tinted  corolla,  and  of  the  finest  varieties  yet 
lalsed,        ;»' 

QCEEN  Off  THU  SEA,  (Bardti,)  rerf  rich  scarlet  reflexed  petols,  deep  vfolei  eovolla. 


50 


50 


75 
60 


76 


fine. 


50 


KOSE  OF  CASTHiE,  (Brnih,)  tube  warm  Unsh  white,  With  rosy  colored  Unei  of 

great  aabatonce,  corolla  large,  bell-shaped,  a  fine  effiective  variety,    .  .50 

£10  DBS  BLAKES,  (2>ii5m,) 'white  tube,  and  sepals  reflexed,  red  corolla,  fine  form,    60 

The  bet  of  18  varieties  for  $6,  safely  packed  for  transportation  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


ApriL 


B.  K.  BLISS, 

BprtngWald, . 
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WBEELBK  &  WILSON'S 

SEWING    MACHINES.i 


PRICES  ORBATLT  RSDXJCED. 
OFFICE,  Md  BBOADWAT,  NEW  rOBK. 

8BNI>   FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


DIAQRAM     OF    THE     LOCK     STITCH 

OOCX30CXDOC3PG 
MAD&    BY    THIS    MACHINE. 

I  Th»  ii  the  onljr  stitch  thmt  cannot  be  raveled,  and  that  presents  ibe  mik 
^appearance  apon  meh  aide  of  the  seam.  It  is  made  with  two  threadc,oDe 
opon  each  side  of  the  fabric,  and  interlocked  in  the  centre  of  it. 

G001>  If  K  Wfl.— A  redaction  in  the  prices  of  Sewing  Machines  is  annoonced  in  oar  adrertisiof  colones 
Their  utilit)-  is  established  beyond  question,  and  at  the  present  prieca  we  see  no  reason  why  they  shou'^  not  l« 
found,  as  they  ought  to  be,  m  every  hooseheld.  Severai  varieties  are  manufactured,  adapud  to  rvinoi  par 
poses.  80  far  as  public  opinion  has  been  formed  and  uttered,  the  preference  is  emphaticany  accordrd  U)tb« 
Whf^ler  and  Wiinon  machine  for  family  nae,  and  for  manufactures  in  the  anme  range  of  purpon  and  mateml. 
During  the  present  autumn  the  trials  have  been  numerous,  and  all  the  patents  of  any  pretenstoa  have  b^a 
brought  fairly  into  competition.  In  every  case,  the  Wheeler  k  Witooo  maohine  has  won  the  hif  best  preraisin. 
We  may  instance  the  State  Fairs  of  New- York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Illiooia,  WiKooni.  Vk 
(rinia,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Miaaissinpi,  Misaoori  and  California,  and  the  Fairs  in  Cincinmiti.  Chicago,  St.  1^9.  Bal 
timore,  Riohroond^  and  Ban  rrancSeo.  At  the  fair  of  the  St.  Louis  Mechanical  Association,  the  Ezanuniiif  Coor 
roittee  was  comprised  of  twenty-five  Ladit^  of  the  highest  social  standing,  who,  wiihoat  a  disientiiifr  <raie^^ 
awarded  for  the  Wheeler  ft  Wilson  Maehina  the  highest  and  only  premium;— a  Silver  Pitcher,  valned  ai  fii.  Ii 
these  fhcta  do  not  establish  a  reputation,  we  know  not  what  can/— CAritfion  AdmcaU  and  JommaL 

New  Double  Petunias. 

The  Bnbtcriber  is  readj  to  raceire  orders  for  Uie  following  new  and  beauttfol  Tirieties, 
importiid  by  him  daring  the  past  season  from  an  extensiTe  European  collection : 

ETOILE  DES  JARDINE5,  bright  rose,  foil 50  cte. 

L'IMPERATRICE,  white,  profusely  shaded  with  lilac. 50" 

MADAME  MTBLLKZ,  snow  white,  perfect  form 50  " 

NAPOLEON  lil.,  dark  Tiolet,  shaded  white  and  lilac, 50" 

PRESIDENT,  deep  liUc.  small  and  compact  tower. 50  " 

RED  CROSS  BANNER,  purple  crimson,  compact  and  good  shape,  .  50  " 

VAN  HODTEII,  bright  rose,  shaded  French  white. 60  " 

VERSCHAPELTII.  rosj  lilac,  shading  olT  to  light  bine. 60   ' 

WILLIAM  R0LL1N80N,  good  rose,  shading  off  to  light  blue,  .  .        •        .  60   ' 

QUEEN  OF  THE  WHITIfiS,  (Single,)yie  best  white  oat.     .        .        .        •        .  60  " 

The  sett  of  ten  Yarietles  for  $4. 

A  general  list,  oontaining  several  other  new  varieties^  will  be  pabllshed  in  April  Gatalos^oe. 
Address 

B.  E.  BLISS, 

April  A  Maj.  Spiincffield,  Matt. 


TBEE9  CHE  APE  B  THAN  ETEB. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  TreeSi  Shmbs,  Vines,  &c, 

Wishing  to  clear  off  a  piece  of  ground.  I  offer  the  Stook  on  it  at  rery  low  prices, 
quantity. 
Priced  Oataloguet  of  the  same  saot  on  application. 

Flushino.  3mo.  15,  1859. 

aEO.  r>.  KIMBER, 

2furteryman  and  DwStir  in  aU  kindt  of  Trees,  JPkmtt,  < 
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Choice  Flower  Seeds 


FOR  ONE  DOLLAR,  enclosed  to  my  addresB,  I  will  forward,  poet- 
I»id,  TWm^TY-FIVE  VARIETIES  OF  ANNUAL  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
(my  own  selectioo,)  embracing  the  most  showy  and  desirable  varieties, 
giving  a  sacceesion  of  bloom  from  June  to  October.  Fnll  directions 
will  acoompany  them,  bow  to  prepare  the  soil,  sow  and  cultivate. 

FOR  TWO  DOLLARS  I  will  forward,  post-paid,  IWENTY-FIVE 
NEW  AND  RARE  YARlKtlES,  (my  own  selection,)  many  of  them 
recently  introduced. 

FOR  FIVE  DOLLARS  I  will  forward,  poet-pftid,  ONE  HUNDRED  SELECT  AND  RARE 
VARIKTIES,  (my  own  selection,)  many  of  them  quite  new,  and  retailing  at  25c.  per  paper.  , 

Be  particular,  in  remitting,  to  write  your  name  distinctly,  giving  the  Town,  County,  and 
Stiteinfuil.  Address,  *       _ 

H."A.  DBEEB,  Florist, 


April 


327  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


WHOLESOME  BBEAS. 


J 


AMES 


pYLE'S 

DIETETIC 
SALERATUS. 


TAMES 

DYLE'S 

DIETETIC 
SALERATUS. 


TAMES 

pYLE« 

DIETETIC 
SALERATUS. 


lOVSBKBBPBBS!    THB  BBfIT  18  TBOE  CHBAPB8V! 


This  SALERATUS  should  be  found  in  the  culinary  de- 
partment of  every  house  in  this  land.  Its  unquestionable 
purity  and  excellence  in  producing 'Good  Bread,  must  bring 
it  into  general  use.  The  wide  spread  reputation,  it  has 
already  gained  is  the  result  of  real  merit,  and  shows  the 
ability  of  the  American  People  to  discriminate  in  favor  of 
a  wholesome  article. 

There  are  thousands  of  sufferers  from  dyspepsia,  decayed 
teeth,  and  other  derangements  of  the  system,  brought  on 
by  the  use  of  common  Catistic  Saleratua,  It  is  a  sad 
spectacle,  too,  to  look  upon  the  **  puny-faced  child"  of  the 
present  day,  without  constitution,  and  with  its  teeth  all 
eaten  out,  and.  think  of  the  cause  being  impurities  in  food. 

How  much  longer,  good  mothers^  is  this  state  of  things 
to  last  ?    Ask  for 

JAMES  PYLE'S  DIETETIC  SALERATUS, 
which  is  rREB  from  every  impurity,  and  as  harmless  to  the 
stomach  as  flour  itself^ 

If  you  want  nice  Biscuit,  Cake,  &c.,yott  can* find  nothing 
to  equal  it.  Tell  your  Grocer  you  want  no  other.  No 
doubt  he  will  tell  you  it  is  no  better  than  any  other,  ia 
order  to  get  rid  of  his  old  stock,  or  something  on  which  he 
can  realize  larger  profit;  but  persevere  until  you  get  it,  and 
JUDGE  FOR  YOURSELF. 


J 


IMES 


priE'S 

DIETJBTIC 
iALERATUS. 


BEWARE    OP    COUNTERFEITS! 

The  readiness  of  unscrupulous  rivals  to  imitate  our 
labels,  signifies  much  in  our  favor.  The  genuine  is  done 
up  in  pounds,  halves  and  quarters,  with  the  name  of  "James 
Pyli"  on  each.  r 

DEPOT,  318  WASHINGTON  STREET,  New  York.  Sold 
by  Grocers  generally.. 
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DAHLIA  ROOTS. 

Twentj-fiva  select  yarieties,  all  First  CUm  Flowers,  embracing  a  good  selection  of  colors, 
will  be  forwarded  carefully  packed,  upon  the  receipt  of  Five  DoUan,  For  varietiea,  see 
Catalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  to  applicants. 

H.  A.  DREER, 

April  327  Chastnut  Street,  Fhilad^pbia. 


EvergreenSy    &c. 

We  solicit  the  attention  of  dealers  and  persons*  about  planting  to  our  fine  stock  of  Erer- 
greens— haying  been  frequently  transplanted— they  will  remove  with  entire  safety ;  they  are 
remarkably  bushy  and  thrifty. 


Norway  Spruce,  3  Iset,   . 

Do.         do.     4    "         .       . 

Do.        da     6    **     . 

Do.         da     6    •• 
BalmofGilead,  4    <*     . 
White  Fme.       4    "         .        . 
Chinese  Arbor-vitsD,  2  to  a  feel, 
TYee  Box,  green-leaved,  2   ** 
Do.    do.    gold-leaved,    2   '* 


85 

PfTlOO 
^100 

40 

**  100 

65 

**  100 

36 

"  100 

85 

"  100 

20 

"  100 

15 

"  100 

18 

"  100 

English  Cork  Maple,  4  to  6  feet,  $20  per    100 


Quercus  Bfacrocarpa,  2  years, 

10 

•*  1000 

*•       Montana,           *' 

10 

••  lOOO 

"i      bicolor,              " 

10 

«*  lOOO 

*'       Palustres,          '' 

10 

"   1000 

"       Rubra. 

10 

"   1000 

Osage  Orange^  1  year,  stronsr. 

4 

"  lOOO 

Antwerp  Bosphius,  from  the 

Hudson  river,  . 

18 

"  1000 

Address 


April. 


ISj^j^O  JA.CK:eON  &  CO., 

JeDnerviUe,  Cheeter  Co.,  Pa. 


GBOVEB  ft  BAKER'S 

OILIBBATID 


s*  **t'-^*.*. 


495  Broadway,  Ne'W'-'York. 

18  Summer  Street,  Boston. 
730  Chestnat  Street.  Philadelphia. 
187  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
68  West  Fourth  Street,  Cmolnnati. 

GT  AgmciMin  att  Os  princtpat  cMm  and  wmagu 
4n  ih4  UniUd  Statst. 

A  nw  ems-FBiGa^  tso. 

Tnnx  M ftchlnet  sew  from  two  ipoota,  and  fbrn  a  toim 
of  ancquAlled  itreofth,  bMoty,  and  elafUcitj,  which  wUl 
WOT  rip,  eren  if  ererj  fourth  stltcb  bo  enl.    Thty  art  on- 
filwUoDabl7tbolM«tlatbeimukatft>rfbmqyw^ 
tS^SEUD  won  A  0IB0T7LAB. 


OPINIONS  OJ*  THB  PBSSS. 

eroTW  A  Baker's  b  tlM  batt^AiK^.  AeriemUmrUL 

To  all  of  which  the  THfrtMM  mjs,  Ainen.--7Hfr«4Mk 

It  la  aU  that  U  claims  to  h:^M<Upmtd0mL 

UJm4$kM  Its  own  work-othars  do  not.— JJdmaJbMP. 

We  fits  it  the  preference.— AfMrioan  BaptUk 

It  ne«ls  to  be  seen  to  be  apiireclated.--/>A#«i».  Jinir. 

Adapted  for  woolens,  linen,  or  eotton.— ^amt.  Jfoii 

We  like  OroTer  A  Baker^s  beet.— Zodiee'  WrmtK 

•«  Which  U  the  beet  r'    Ororer  A  Baker^s.— INssaldL 

Baperior  to  all  others.— Jferenry. 

We  have  no  heeitatkm  in  recommendlnf  If      miinfui. 

It  reqoires  no  re^poolinf.— iWii^eJM. 

For  famDy  ose  ther  are  aoriraUed.— 2>a%  ^eiec 

They  eew  a  seam  that  will  not  rip.— Qmrimr. 

It  perfbrms  nobly  and  expeditiously.— Bbniiii 

Bemarkable  for  flrmneas  of  seam.— ^ae«tte. 

Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  family  sewing.— Ofre«f«r. 

Best  adapted  for  family  nee.— />ay  Aok. 

We  do  not  lieeltate  to  recommend  M.-^CkronicU, 

It  sews  stroncly,  and  does  not  rip.— £</fi  lihutraML. 

The  prince  of  inrentions.- iVot  ChwcKman, 

It  is  woman's  best  friend.—  WtM^  IfetM. 

We  giro  oar  preference  to  Ororer  A  Baker*a— .SeiMl««l 

The  most  blessed  inrentlon.— ifotWr'e  ifayaesfM. 

It  makes  pleasure  of  Uii.-^3pminff  /Vm<. 

The  fkroriu  for  fsmily  na».—£rooUyn  Star. 

We  hif  hly  appreciate  their  Talae.- ^meHcois  JTte. 

It  sews  a  seam  that  will  not  rip.—  Wa«k.  Union, 

Cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.— TeiMi.  BapUaL 

Grorer  k  Baker's  is  Uie  \ie9X.-^lt%im$tnodQn  JvtSrnaL 

The  best  in  use.— /V<Mp»^<wn»aiL 

Not  liable  to  get  ont  of  order.—  TFesteA«<i<^  Jtf. 

The  most  eonrenient  in  oee.— CSMt^t^o  i^eies  £iur. 

The  cheapest  and  beet— iTdiefeM  Wkiff. 

The  most  successfW  inTsntion.— .fiAMcrAafftfo*  Jitp^ 

Is  easily  managed  and  onderstood.— i^brt  Flain$  JUm, 

Qrorer  k  Baker's  is  the  beet.— (Toe/U*  Democrat 

Has  glTen  entire  sattsCsotlon.- CUslritf  JRoamimar 

Ororer  *  Baker^  is  easily  manned.— /'lusA.  Tinea 

Pturehase  a  Grorer  k  Baker.— JMra  GamtU. 

Wm  do  meet  beantifid  sewing.— ^tfefUoira  Dnik. 

It  will  not  get  ont  of  order.— A«»6«m  Am^ricmn, 

Commend  us  to  Grorer  A  Baker^s.— &>H(MnliM  iTMSfx 

It  is  a  deed  of  emaneipattoo  to  woman.— AMm^sM  Jtmr 


Vfm  do  better  sewiBg  then  by  hand.— g<n#ea  V^urisr ' 
WiU  do  aU  theavriaf  of  a  fiuni^.— OeMsoo  AMMm. 
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SMALL  FRUITS. 


I        NEW  NATIVE  GRAPE  VINES,   RHUBARB  &c. 

i 

A  Uige  atock,  Wholesale  and  Betail,  at  low  rates,  inelading-- 

m^  Briflekiei  Orange  Kaspberry, 

a  Terr  vigoroas  and  prodacUye  yariety,  and  unequalled  in  flavor  or  beauty  ;  also,  Bagley's 
ETerbearing  Yiee  Pres.;  Frebch  and  Tnunderer  Raspberries ;  and 

.Unnans  Khnbarb, 

particularly  tender  and  pf  odu^Uve,  the  most  profitable  for  market. 
'.  &ebe66a  CIrape  Vine. 

Extra  utrong  Tines,  grown  7  to  10  feet  high  ;  also,  Belawaren^  Ck)ncord,  Diana  and  Hartford 
Prolific  Yiaes. 

XTaw  Hoehelle  Blaekb^rry, 

Tcrylow;  also,  Kewnum's  TbomleBS,  and  Strawberries  of  the  most -prominent  rarietles,  In 
•Dj  quantity.    Address — 

H'.  O.   FREEMAN, 

Late  Freeman  Jk  Kendall, 
Ravenawood  Frnit  Garden,  Ravenswood,  L.  I.,  near  N.  Y. 

L  HiixriitndAyrfl. 

BUFFALO    NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED    1825. 

The  fins  of  Kanley  &  Mason  having  heen  dissolved,  and  the  Greenhouses  and  grounds  on 
Ferry  Street  vacated,  the  business  of  these  Nurseries  will  be  continued  at  the  old  place  on 
1^^  Street,  where  onr  Office,  Greenhouses  and  other  buildings  have  been  erected. 

Our  itodL  embraces  nearly  every  thhig  desirable  both  in  the  fruit  and  Ornamental  Depart- 
ments, bat  we  would  call  attention  to  the  following  items : 


Stiodard  Star  tree,  2  years,  3  years,  and  4  yrs. 
Dwirf  do-        **  *•  " 

I^vatfChcny  do.        **  " 

Plum  do.        "  *• 

Hartford  PMllfic  Grape 
t'onoord  " 

fiebecea  •' 

I»eUware  " 

M  other  Houae  and  Bardy  Ortgoa  in  utual  variety, 

^oTWMj  Spmee,  1  ft.  to  8  ft 
^tch  Pine         "  " 


Lawton  Blackberryi 

Dorchester    ** 

Brinckle  Orange  Raspberry. 

Col.  Wilder 

Catawissa  ** 

American  Black  Cap  ** 

Wilson's  Albany  Strawberry,  and  other  new 

varieties. 
Moss  Roses— large  stock. 
Balsam  Fir,  1  foot  to  8  feet. 
Austrian  Pine,  **  " 


American  Arbor  VitsB,  flue  plants  screens  for  hedges. 
Hemlock  *t  u  a 

Dwarf  Box,  for  edging.  ^ 

f     ST  Dealers  supplied  on  UbersI  terms  and  in  any  quantity. 

^     Office  and  Grounds  on  Utica  Street,  west  of  Delaware  Street,  Buffalo,  "K.  Y. 

Address 

B.  S.  MAKLET 

Xiftb,lpTflaadMay. 


Bridgeman's  Hortionltnial  EBtablishment^    ff 

•— T 

Alfred  Bridgeman,  Fiineipal  tii  Seed  Department,         i 

Respectfally  invites  the  attention  of  Farmers,  Gardeners,  and  those  in  want  I 
of  Seeds  to  his  unsurpassed  coOecU^n  of  neto  wop  first  gualiiy 

OiMBf  Vegetable,  Herb,  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Among  the  culinary  Vegetables  worthy  of  particular  notice  are  the  follow-  | 
ing:  Early  Purple,  and  Improred  Roi^nd  Purple  Egg  Plant,  Extra  early  Sweet  > 
and  Excelsior  Large  Sugar  Corn,  Waite's  Alma,  and  Paris  Nonpariel  Oanli-  ' 
flower,  Dwarf  Early  White  Solid,  and  Large  White  Solid  Celery,  Early 
Wakefield,  Early  Winniogstadt,  and  Large  Early  Ox*heart  Cabbage,  Large 
Flat  Dutch,  American  Drumhead,  Large  Bergen,  Drumhead  Savoy,  and  Im-  I 
proved  Red  Dutch  Cabbage,  Early  Bob  Boy,  Scion  House  and  Victoria  Bosh  ' 
Beans,  Flageolet  and  Bachel  Bush  Beans,  Improved  Lima,  Asparagus,  and 
Soisson  Pole  Beans,  English  Frame  and  Early  Bussian  Cucumber,  Extra 
Early  Bassano  and  Early  Blood  Turnip  Beet,  Half-long  Blood  and  Long  Dark 
Blood  Beet,  Early  Orange  Turnip-rooted  and  Long  Orange  Carrot,  £arlj 
Silesia,  Curled  India  and  Asiatic  Cabbage  Lettuce,  Large  Butter,  Loco  Foco 
and  Hampton  Court  Lettuce,  Early  Vienna  Kohlrabi,  Musselburgh  Leek, 
Doubled  Curled  Parsley,  Scarlet  Olive  and  Bed  Cherry  Badish,  Long  Scar- 
let, Early  White  Olive  and  Early  Yellow  Olive  Badish,  Early  Bed,  Danrers 
Yellow,  and  New  England  Early  White  Onion,  Early  Bush  Grookneck,  Ad- 
sonia,  and  Porter  Squash,  Early  Bed  Smooth,  Crimson  Cuba  and  Fegcc 
Island,  Tomatoe,  Strap  Leaved  White  Dutch,  Early  Bed  Top  and  Yellow 
Finland  Turnip,  Long  White  French  and  Improved  Buta  Baga  Turnip,  Early 
Daniel  0.  Bourke,  Tom  Thumb,  and  Early  Long  Island  Peas,  Lord  Raglaot 
Nc  Plus  Ultra,  Bising  Sun,  Paradise,  Napoleon  and  Eugenie  Peas,  also  all 
the  best  of  old  standard  sorts.     The  Flower  Seed  CoUeetion,  embraces 
upwards  of  five  hundred  varieties,  including  all  the  old  favorites,  likewise 
several  new  sorts,  of  easy  culture  and  great  beauty. 

Also  a  fall  assortment  of  Horticaltural  Implements,  Agri- 
cultural  and  Horticultural  Books. 

Cuba  Bast,  Archangel  Mats,  Fine  Mixed  Laton  Oraee^  <t€.  * 

Priced  Catalogues  will  be  furnished  on  application.    All  orders  attended 
to  with  exactness  and  punctuality. 

Goods  packed  securely  to  send  any  distance. 


-'  I:^>^^ 


New  and  Splendid  Verbenas 


I 


B.  K.BHilSS, 

SEED8HAH   AHD  7L0KI8T,   8PRIHGFIELD,   MASS., 

Woru)  invite  flie  attention  of  all  who  love  the  eulUtation  of  this  beautiful  bedding  plant, 
to  the  following  new  and  superb  collection,  imported  by  him  early  last  summer,  from  the 
celebrated  collectioiis  of  Edmonds,  Breese;  and  other  English  and  Continental  growers ;  and 
eaa  be  confidently  recommended  as  the  most  superb  collection  ever  offered  in  this  country. 

SET  Ho.  1.— Strong  Flaatf  roady  £or  delivery  the  Ist  of  April. 

CTN'ituA,  (Breae,)  rich  ruby  crimson,  «with  white  eye,  very  large  flower,  and  extra 

fine 60  cfs. 

CHERUB,  (Jfflesv,)  scarlet  yennillion,  yellow  eye,  free  habit,  and  fine,      .        .        .  50  ** 

nONIAK,  {Edmondt,)  dark  purple,  white  eye,  larga  fine  truss 25   *< 

J£AN  BARD,  a  oontinefttal  rariety,  rich,  glossy  crimson,  white  centre,  large,         .  60  ** 

UDY  SEYMOUB.  {JSibfumdt,)  rosy  lilac,  large  lemon  eye, 60  *« 

LADY  HAVELOCK,  (Echnandt,)  a  beautiful  pleasing  rose,  lemon  eye.       1                .  60  '' 
LEVIATHAN.  (EimondB,)  a  greatly  improved  *•  Stancfard  Bearer,"  purple,  large, 

clear  white  eye.  smooth,  and  the  beet  shaped  Verbena  ever  raided,  extra  fine,   >  -  60  **' 
PniXCE  FREDERICK  WILLIAM,  {Eimmdt,)  bright  ruby  cHmr^n,  large  yellow 

eye.  fine ...  25  " 

FEVTHEE;  {Chtmvien,)  poppy  red,  shaded  with  crimson,  maroon  centre,  fine,  .        .  50  " 
TOPHTi  (^razc,)  rich  maroon  crimson,  white  eye,  striking  and  distinct,  a  color  most 

wanted, -    .        •        .        .        ,.                       ...        .  .  26   ** 

The  above  set  of  10  varieties, .     •  $3  60 

The  same  varieties  by  mail,  post  pdd,  to  any  address  tn  the  ITnioi^                4  00  ' 

Set  Ho.  2.— Will  be  ready  for  delivery  the  10th  of  Kay. 

The  following  Tarieties  from  the  same  source,  and  received  last  Fall,  are  now  in  course  .of 
proptgation : 
BEaCTY  of  CASTILE,  (Breeze,)  rich  violet  rose  or  amaranth,  with  white  eye, 

good  truss,  very  briJJlant  ana  effective,  extra  fine, 50  cts. 

BEDDING  PURPLE,  (Edmondt,)  purple,  a  first  rate  variety  for  bedding  purposes. 

being  of  the  flnest  flowering  habit,     .        .  25  *' 

BACCHUS,  (Sank^.)  rich  maroon,  white  eye,  a  good  bedding  variety,      .  ;    25  " 

<\UIACTACU8,  (  WmtheriU,)  rosy  purple,  purple  lake  eye,  good  truss,        .        .        .25** 
EARL  OP  SHAFTESBURY,  {Edmonia,)  purple  rose,  large  white  eye,  very  fine,        .    50  ** 
HONORABLE  MISS  NEVILLE.  (r«<n^,)  fine  purple,       .        ....  .26** 

LADY  BIRD,  {Breeu,)  large  rosy  lilac  or  lavender,  with  white  eye,  a  new  color,  and 

distinct  iVom  any  out,  essential  as  a  neutral  tint, 50  '* 

KADAME  OHAtTBE,  a  new  continental  variety,  said  to  be  fine,  no  description 

received,     ' ', 25   " 

KOKFOLK  "BS^KUlBreae,)  amarimth  rose,  an  immensely  large  truss  and  pip,  strik- 
ingly contrast^,  with  a  large  white  eye,  habit  free,  a  wonderful  flower,  bold 

and  efiectiyo, .        .        .        .        .    50   ". 

I KIMA  DONKA,  (StnUh,)  rosy  pink,  of  very  fine  form,  extra  large,  and  fine  for  bed- 
ding  25  *^ 

™  J.  OUTRAM, JfilmonA,)  purple,  white  eye,  large, 25  " 

VARIBGATED  DEFIANCE.  (BflnJfe.,)  a  distinctly  leaved  plant,  richly  blotched  and 

striped  with  «>1deo  yellow,  very  fine, 60  " 

The  above  set  of  12  varieties  Tor $3  50 

The  same  by  mail,  post  paid,  to  any  address  in  the  Union.    .  '4  00 

Tl^e  entire  collection  of  twenty-two  varieties  will  be  sent  together  about  the  10(A  of  May  for 
96  00— the  BBjpae  by  mail,  post  paid,  for  $7  00. 
FELECT  VERBEKA  SEED,  raised  Arom  all  the  choicest  varieties,  25  cents  per  packet 
For  addiUonal  varieties  imported  by  us  last  year,  and  previous  years,  see  Plaht  Catalogue. 
His  new  J^rntig  Catalogue  of  PlanU,  containing  a  foil  and  Descriptive  List  of  many  ntw  varietiBi 
^i^  Dahlias,  l\ieh9ia9t  Double  and  Single  Plumas,  AfUtrrfdnunUj  Carnikm.  Pieoiee,  and  FhrM  Prnka, 
iHrable  Hollyhocks,  Vei^nas,  Phloxes,  &c.,  &c.,  will  be  published  April  let,  and  sent  to  all 
Applicants  enclosing  a  postage  stamp. 

Address  ]B.  J^^  BLISS, 

MvdkMaAprlL  ffprlvvflcld,  nasa« 

96 
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THE   NE^W   SEEDLING  ROSE 

"GEORGE  PEABODY" 

la  tuiqtieitloiitblf  cm  of  the  best  Bowh&m  B^ms  that  hu  t«I  Vmo  ottred  to  Mm  miblla  It  It  a  ildi,  4«k 
Yiolet  parpla,  (under  peUli  vwy  dark,  elmost  bUok,)— spotted  and  etriped  with  Tirld  erimson,  glTing  ft  ehofethor 
a  moat  dassUng  appearanoe,  aad  4  bad  of  thon  la  one  maaa  of  bloom  fnm  Jnae  toihiat,aa  haMBada  eoald  teadfir 
who  hare  aeeatt— and  la  moat  attraotlve  to  tfce  ofa  and  aotoU-^dbr  It  la  TorxftagcaaL  It  eaeek  all  other  doB>« 
Btmrbim  Rou*  la  Ita  habit  of  growth,  for  It  la  a  rerr  Tlgorooa  grower  and  uncommomly  Aa#tiy— che  pertat 
plant  and  othen  harlng  wlthatood  th3  toi/  aoTore  wbl^  of  IW  and  18M^  with  the  tfecmometar  fro^oaatif 
at  19*  below  Zero,  aa  reonrded  here  at  the  time.  It  growa  eooallj  aa  wet]  tipon  Ita  own  atoek  aa  npoa  anj  other, 
apon  wfaieh  It  maj  be  budded— and  for  forcing  la  the  Oreennouae  It  haa  no  superior  ret  known— It  to  each  a 
oonatant  blooaar,  (and  erery  bad  expands).  It  to  ao  exoaodlnalgr  hardy  that  U  tqmy  wlthaTanda  the  aorera 
droM^Ato—aod  dmria^  the  drought  of  laat  ftummei,  It  waa  a  daaiU^g  r  "  ^ 
In  one  maaa  of  bloom. 


I  eight  to  aoa  the  bed  eoatalal^  aboot  Ud,    I 


It  haa  beeome  ao  well  known  to  the  Clttsaoa  of  Baltimore  aad  otheiti  that  I  have  been  Imfoatanad  to  let  it  ont 
for  the  peat  Tear*  hot  owing  to  an  aoetdent,  I  loet  manj  pknto  aad  eouid  not  eend  It  oat  earilcr  than  thtoSpriBc 

I  oould  fill  much  apace  with  Certlfloatea  flfom  eltUena  of  "     * '  '    '  ~     ^ 

have  aald  In  Ito  foyer '  ■  aa  •too  ftom  many  othera  from  abroad,  w  ^    _^ 

oa^  oftr  the  following  from  geatlemea  well  known  to  the  Hortioultaral  world,  both  aa  Aaaatonni  ComaeRial 
growers  and  Gardeners. 

Flowers  of  it  w^re  eiAlbltad  at  the  September  meeting  of  the  Fennaylrania  U^rtienltural  Soelaly,  sad  tbe 
following  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Flowera : 

*  Your  Committee  wanld  parttoolarlT  notlae  a  dtoplu'  oT  BaedHng  Boae%  from  Jamaa  Peattood,  Baltfmete^ 
the  Tariety  *  George  Peabody^  to  a  dteidsd  aequitUUmr 

The  folfowlag  are  fh>m  Amatoura,  g^tlemen  of  the  hi, 
omiiMirfly  quaUjUd  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  a  roaa : 

Balumobi,  Febraary  Kth,  l§5t. 

Decir  fiKr;— The  **aeetge  Peabodr  *  Roaa,  originated  by  yon,  to  qalt*  aa  aeqvtoltton  to  the  BouboB  etom. 
Its  deep  rleh  eotor/  free  Uaomla  t  add  ▼Igoroua  eharaetorladeai  reader  U  a  dealtable  Tariety. 

Youra,  veiy  re^eotlhUy,  Wl! 

Mb.  Jamib  Faimjkiro,  OrtmunowU. 


Qt  the  highest  raspeetsblUty,  attestlag  sB  thatl 
who  hava  Ylstted  my  plaee  aad  aeea  ttr-bat  will 


I  highest  standing  In  thto  dty,  eultlTatata  of  the  Boae,  sad 


riL  Q.  WILdOS. 


BALTiHOBa,  February  lltk,  1  SS». 
Mb.  JAMm  PanTLAirD— l>sar  Sir.'^Ycn  aak  my  opinion  of  yoor  Seedling  Bourbon  Rose  **  George  Peabody  * 
which  I  wlU  with  pleasure  aire  you.  I  hsTo  had  It  in  my  poaseeslon  for  better  than,  tiro  yean,  and  Mnat  aey 
that  I  hare  been  much  pTeaaed  with  It  I  find  tt  of  yrvr  foae  aad  Tlgorona  growth,  profoaely  aad  ooaatatly 
flowering,  together  with  Ito  unique  color,  being  a  daric  TeiTety  purple  crimson ;  I  hare  also  found  it  peifeetly 
hardy,  restotfng  our  coldest  wintera  with  impunity,  and  on  aitaaUoos  where  other  Tarletiea  considered  herdy 
have  soifored. 
HoplBz  that  you  may  be  suocesalhl  in  disposing  of  your  stock  adrantageously,  aa  I  think  it  deserves,  I  remsln, 
4>eetfiiUy,  yonrobedlant  sarranti  SD WABD  KURTZ. 

Baltixou,  February  14th,  1S»». 
Mb.  Jaurn  TwsrrLAM^—Dear  Sir  .'—After  a  personal  examination  and  culture  of  your  Seedling  Roee  *^  Georgf 
Peabody,**  during  the  past  year  I  nnheeltatinffty  claaa  it  among  the  finest  of  the  Bourbons.  Ito  dailt  rto^ 
erlmsoa  color  to  unsarpasaed.  Ito  Ihigraaocs  anape  and  luxuriant  growth,  and  almoet  constant  profteloa  o^ 
bloom,  together  with  ito  hardihood,  render  It  moat  daalrable,  and  it  will  doubtleaa^  upon  aoqnaiataBoe,  flnd  a 
place  In  oTcry  oollectlon.  Toura,  4c.,  J,  J.  WIGHT. 

,  IUltoiobb,  Febraary  Sd,  iffiS. 
Mb.  Jambs  PxRTi.AXi>^Z>«ar  Sir ;— I  hare  oflea  seen  and  admired  your  Seedling  Roee  ^  Oeone  Peabody/ 
aad  can  truly  aay  that  tts  deep  rich  crimson  color,  bold  velvety  petals,  so  pmectly  and  beantlJhJiy  develop^t 
and  Ito  delleato  fragrance  dbtiagalsh  It  aa  the  **Gem^  of  the  roaary ;  whust  its  aeypetalty  of  bloom  sod  himn* 
ance  of  growth  Jostly  place  it  at  the  head  of  Ito  oongeaisis  of  the  Boitrboa  fomily.  Wishing  yon  abuidaat  euc- 
oess,  I  remalB  youra,  JOSIAH  aMALL. 

The  following  are  fkom  ganttoman  In^the  trade,  nnnfiymeB,  flortots,  ko. 

PBOLAOBLraiA,  February  Vh,  18S9. 

Dmt  Sir :— From  what  I  have  seen  of  your  Seedling  Rose  **  George  Peabody,**  I  am  of  the  opinioa  ^sL  it  to 
exeelleBt^  being  one  of  t^e  best  dark  colored  ft«e-bloomiag  **  Bourbon  **  roees  that  I  have  yet  seen,  aad  ahoald  be 
In  every  ooUeetlOn.    Aa  aoon  as  you  thftuk  of  selling  It,  yon  may  put  mb  down  for  six  of  It  atlsast 


Tours,  Ao, 


JOHN  dice:. 


GovAifSTOwif,  Baltimore  Ooanty,  Md. 
Mb.  Jambs  Pssttlaitd— JfV  D^ar  Sir ."— I  have  frequently  seen  your  **  Qeoige  Peabody  "  roee  la  btoom,  ftsi 
oonalder  it  to  stand  In  the  flrat  rank  of  the  Bourbon  claaa.    Ito  deep  rich  crimson  double  flowers,  froe-Noomiag 
qualitlaa,  and  robuat  growth,  render  it  aa  Invaluable  aoqulaltlon  to  the  roae  flunfly. 

W.  D.  BRACKXMXIDQIL 

Baltimobb,  February  Idlh,  ISQS. 
Mb.  Jambs  PBHTuarp— />ear  Sir  .*— Having  noticed  severs!  times  the  last  year  yoor  SeedHag  Raae  **  6«anc« 
Peabody,"  I  can  confidently  sey  It  U  qulto  an  sequisltlon  to  that  beauttfol  class  of  flower»~a  atrosig  growvr^ 
blooming  nroftiaely  thraughout  the  aeaaon,  with  laige  velvet  crimaon  flowers;  It  stands.  In  my  Jutaorat.  nxun- 
bar  one  of  the  Bourbon  olaaL  Tours,  truly,  8AMT.  FS48T,  J  a. 

Balumobb,  Febmaiy  18ih,  1S». 
Mb.  Jams  PBirn.ABi>— 2Wr /Mr ;— Tour  Seedling  Roae  "George  Peabody**  I  consider  uaeqnalked  bumb 
Bourbon  Roaea  for  brilltoncy  of  color,  hardlneaa,  and  vigor  of  growth,  and  it  only  reqolrea  to  be  kaowa  to  ' 
appreolatad  aa  it  daaervear  aad^you  win  please  laclode  me  among  your  subscrfbers. 

-         >       .  Bas^tfoliy,  THOd.  FAIRLY,  riorUl,  JBos*  5itr«el 


as 


it  firm  OM  phMsn  to  noommcBd  It  to  Vtoriste,  AnuitoDn,  and  otMn,  «b  »  mm  oomMalnr  aU  tlM  qiuAttM 
r«quidto--lEMbIooai«r,»troxig  grower,  aadrloh,brUlUnt  color,  Toiin,&a, 


Ml.  Jju 


.  JOHN  £.  F£AST,  of  Sanmel  Fetot  ^  Sons. 

Baltdiobi,  Fdbroftiy  14tb,  IttW.  ' 

i^^ni ..-'^.'*^J'*^ ^^  **»•  Pl*»«w«  ©f  •»*»«  y«w  Soedlliig  Rote  ^'Goofffo  Peabody,*"  to 

Aill  flowtf  bit  fiUI,  I  ooDstder  it  the  fineet  dark  Bourbon  roM  I  hare  ever  seen ;  the  color  is  of  a  dark  yet  bril* 
llaat  erlmMB,  and  very  higfalj  acentod.  It  la  altogether  a  magniflceiU  roae»  and  ahontd  be  in  the  colleotioa  of 
•Tei7  loTer  «r  roeea.  JAMES  GAIXOWAT,  JfJtorM,  4ka. 

»  ^b^Y^^'V!^^  ^*#«  ^^^  eoqnalnted  with  the  roM  •*  Oeorge  Peabody.*^  osiginatod  by  James  Penthmdi 
do  chenlhlly  add  oar.teatlinony  to  all  that  has  been  said  In  its  fkTor,  as  abore. 

CHARLES  U.  8TOBIE.F1orist,-Baianioreaty. 

WILLIAM  FOWLER,  Gardener  to  Johns  Hopkins,  Esq.,  BaltilDore. 

J.  M.  SAUl^DERS,  Esq.,  Engineer  Baltimore  Oas  Works,  (Amatenr.) 

R.  H.  HOLMES.  Superintendent  Baltimore  Gas  Works,  (Amatenr.) 

SAMUEL  THURLEY,  Gardener  to  John  M.  Oasm,  Esq.,  Baltimore  ^onnty. 

JAMES  MoKIMMET.  lato  Gsrdeier  to  Thomas  Wfnana,  Esq.,  Balthnore. 

ALEXANDER  PARKER,  Gardener  to  W.  a  Wilson,  Esq.,  BalUmore. 

The  PetslB  of  this  Rose  sfe  of  creat  sobstsnee,  and  It  is  not  a  rose  that  is  in  bad  In  the  morning,  and  at  night 
CDne->batthe  single  flowen  contlnae  three  to  four  days— and  in  the  cool  days  of  Spring  and  Fall,lt  lasts  longer ; 
god  we  bare  Areqnently  called  the  attention  of  persons  to  some  that  haTe  continuea  for  a  whole  week,  retaining 
tbelr  briniaaer  to  the  last. 

It  Is  a  rery  large  Rose,  and  I  have  had  aia|^  flowersi  imon  wall  grows  nlafits,  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter ;  It 
pfiMTsIly  blooms  In  elosten  of  IWMn  6  to  6  or  more— for  NnrMrymeB  ai^  Florists,  it  is  nneqnalled  by  any  Rose 
yet  known,  and  I  can  safely  say,  that  there  has  not  been  any  that  have  seen  it  bat  hare  either  ordered  a  plant  or 
expressed  a  deaire  to  have  one  when  sent  oat 

It  wBs  named  to  honor  of  oar  dlstlngnisbed  eoaxitiyman«  the  London  Banker^  by  a  gcotlemaa  of  thjs  ftity, 
with  the  ilogile  remark,  ^it  is  worthy  of  the  name.**  f 

The  Rosa  wDI  be  ready  for  delirery  in  the  month  of  April,  at  the  following  low  priees,  (provldadC  obtain  IMO 
nbicrlbera,  or  rec^To  orders  for  that  number  of  Plants,  otherwise  I  shall  not  let  it  ont) : 

JFOR  mif 6JLB  n^Alf T,  $1  OO 

<«       «  P  CANTS,  7  «0 

«     19  OR  JHORB,  1  OO  BACBT. 

BXTIRA  SIZBI»  TBBT  STBOlfO  PliAlVTS,    9  OO        « 

Vy  reasona  for  offoflag  it  at  Ijhe  above  prioes  are,  that  it  ^111  pb^e  the  Rose  within  the  ^reaeih'of  all— hop  In 
the  qoantity  sold  will  ramanerfie  me. 

uay  persons  in  different  parte  have  already  ordered  a  dozen  planto  each,  and  others  less,  so  that  I  have  now 
»  T«rr  lam  namber  ordered,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  the  nnmber  will  soon  ;be  obteined— when  snch  is  the  ease, 
I  will  Botfly  each  sobflcriber,  when  all  who  remit  the  price  will  be  snpplied  strictly  in  rotation. 

9.  B.— Early  notiee  of  the  same  Is  solicited,  so  that  all  may  be  sapplled  in  goed  time.  All  orders  addl«ssed  to 
m«.  or  to  Mr.  Hbitkt  A.  Dbbsb,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  Na  8ST  Cheonat  street,  PhltedelpBiai  who  is  the  only 
■atfaorisad  sgent  to  recelTO  snbscriptions  for  the  same. 

P.  9.>-Thls  etrcalar  shoald  hare  aopeared  at  a  mach  earlier  dar,  bat  owing  to  the  fact  of  negotiations  being 
f 3t«r«d  Into  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  growers  of  the  Rose,  rand  the  best  authority  in  this  country  for  the 
^«allty  of  a  Rose,)  desbtng  to  purobase  the  whole  stock  for  the  European  market,  it  was  necessarily  defeyed. 

I  hare  also  for  sale  aboot  10,000  fine,  large,  well-grQwn  Roses,  of  all  the  choice  leading  sorts.  Catalogaes  sent 
to.sii  post-paid  ^pUaants. 


Vareh  ft  April. 


JAMES  FENTLAND, 

OreeMSBonnt  Osurden,  Bstltlmore,  Bid* 


GieenhoQses,  Ckmservatories,  Giraperies,  etc. 

The  snbicriber  contiDiies  to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  the  erection  of  Greeohoiues 
Cooservatories,  Graperfes,  Forcing  Pits,  etc.,  either  in  part  or  complete,  in  any  part  of  the 
coaotry.  The  stjle  and  plans  of  bnildlng  are  at  once  unique  and  original,  eomoining  ele- 
gaaoe  with  utility. 

My  facilities  with  machinery  are  such  that  the  most  elaborate  design,  in  point  of  cost,  is 
bat  a  small  advance  above'  the  ordinary  pl&ln  structure. 

1  have  a  large  nnmber  of  original  desigpas,  and  would  be  pleased  to  show  or  send  to^  and 
eorrespond  with,  parties  intending  to  erect  Glass  structures  for  any  purpose.  The  matearial 
^  all  prepared,  fitted  and  painted  one  coat  before  shipn^ent,  and  are  constructed,  on  the 
well-known  principle  of  mannfacturers,  of  one  piece  or  sash  bar  to  fit  any  place  or  part  of 
•ame  kind.  Original  designs  in  any  style  of  architecture  to  suit  parUoolar  localities,  fut- 
Qithed  to  order.    Befer  to  mm 

M^iBra.  BLWANGKBR  &  BARRT,  Rochaster.  t^h 

A.  FROST  &  Co,  Roehester,  and  others  on  application.  W 


3lsidi,tC 


-^^ 


%x 


F.  A.  lOSD,  911^0,  IT,  T.     IL 


•* 


English  Gamatioii,  Picotee  and  Florists'  Pinks. 

B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Kais.,  olTers  for  sale  a  splendid  collection  of  this  beaotifal  tribe 
of  planfei,^Dclndlng  ili  the  leading  noyelUes  of  the  past  season.  His  stock  now  oomprUes: 
THIBTY  VABIETIBS  CARNATIOKS,  embradner  all  the  finest  sorts  of  soarkt,  erimioo, 
pink,  and  porple. 

BIZARRE8.  purple,  rose,  and  scarlet  Flaket. 

THIRTY  VARIETIES  PICOTEES,  red,  rose,  purple,  and  scarlet  edged,  including  seTenJ 
new  yellow  ground  varieties. 

TWHOTY  VARIETHS  FLORISTS'  OR  PAISLEY  PINKS.  beau«ftilly  laced  with  purple 
and  crimson.  Many  of  the  above  varieties  were  selected  personally  by  the  lobecribcr,  from 
the  finest  oollectiott  hi  England,— and  having  been  cultivated  by  him  for  several  yesr8,cui  be 
confidently  recommended.  The  plants  are  strong  and  well  established,  and  can  be  wnt  with 
safety  to  all  parti  of  the  country  by  Ezpreie« 

A  Descriptive  list  will  appear  in  April  Catalogue.  Address 


B.  K.  BLISS, 


April  A:  May. 


Sprlngfiald,  Msn. 


EVERGREENS. 

A  very  large  stock  of  healthy  and  well-grown  plants  of  BALSAM  FIR,  5  to  6  fpet  high,  and 
well  bfanchad ;  NORWAY  8PRUGB,  'to  4  feet  high;  AMERICAN  ARBOR  VrTiS,  3to5 
feet  high.    For  Sale  by 

T.  a  MazweU  ft  Bro^ 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Aprillst,  18fi9.  April. 

■  ■  *         ■■  ■         ■  ■    ■       I  ^1  ■  -       I       ■     ■  ■" — ■ 

Bloomington  Nursery,  Illinois. 

Grafted  Apple,  1  year,  $4  per  100  :  $25. 1000 ;  3  years,  3  to  6  feet,  $8. 100 ;  8  to  4  jnn,  5 
to  7  feet,  16  cents— $12),  100  ;  Rebecca,  Delaware,  Diana,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Herbe- 
mont,  Hyde's  Elioa,  0mm,  the  7  for  $9 ;  1  year  Red  Currmni,  $25, 1000  ;  Houghton  Gcott- 
berry,  strong,  $1  doaen,  $60,  1000 ;  Wilson's  Albany  Strauberry,  $2,  100 ;  Aman^m,  1  year, 
92),  1000 ;  Pnnce  Albert  Potatoes,  60  cents  a  peck ;  Usage  Orange,  10,000,  $20 ;  Apple  Ron- 
Graft,  10,000,  $60 ;  Greenhouse,  Garden,  Bedding>out  Plants,  Ac  Terms  cash.  New  C«tft- 
logoe  oat.  Stamp  not  refused. 

ICtfchAApriL*  F,    K«    PllOBIllZi 


COTTAGE  OREEHTHOUSE,  CIIVCIIiriirATI,  OHIO. 

Choice  Greenhouse  Plants. 

The  Proprietors  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  the 
Public  to  their  fine  stock  of  GREENHOUSE  and  BEDDING 
OUT  PLANTS,  ROSES.  VERBENAS,  FUCHSIAS,  &c.  Thej 
would  call  particular  attention  to  their  splendid  tHockol 
Yerbenap,  consisting  of  the  newest  and  most  approved  TMi^ 
ties  in  cultivation,  "niey  particularly  call  the  attention  of 
Plant  Dealers  to  their  immense  stock  of  plants  grovn  ex- 
pressly for  the  Trade.  They  can  oflTer  inducements  to  those 
wishing  to  purchase  in  large  quantities,  which  will  m%^f  it 
to  their  interest  to  give  them  a  call  before  purchssiog  tbeir 
supplies.  To  Amateurs  wishing  choice  aasortments,  tber 
feel  confident  they^can  give  entire  satisfaction. 

8AYER8  &  HUTCHISON, 

PROPRIETORS. 
Plants  packed  carefally  for  distant  transportation. 
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THE  ALLEN  RASPBERRY 


I  can  supply,  after  Ist  April  next,  a  quantity  of  these  -highly  valuable,  well  approved, 
tkoramghfif  kardif  plants,  which  I  have  had  in  sucoessful  bearing  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Price,  $1  per  doien ;  $6  per  hundred ;  $60  per  thousand.  Orders,  with  money  enclosed, 
addressed  to  the  undersigned.  Black  Rock,  New  York,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 
They  can  be  sent  by  Express,  or  other  conveyance  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Hareh  and  April  LOWlS    F.    AUCIL. 

SMALL  FRtJITS. 


Having  paid  special  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  small  fruits,  and  spfired  no  pains  or  ex- 
pense to  procure  every  thing  of  the  kind,  of  any  worth,  I  am  now  prepared  to  furbish,  in 
large  or  small  quantities,  on  reasonable  terms,  the  fbllowing  valuable  varieties. 

BLACEBEBBIES. 

Nbw  Bochxllb  or  Lawtok  ;  a  very  large  stock  of  strong  and  vigorous  plants,  «f  this  supe- 
rior variety.    DOBCHEb^TEB  AND  NEWMAN'S  THORNLSSS. 

SASPBESBIES. 

Brinkl^'s  Omnge,  Fastolff,  River's  Large  Fruited  Monthly,  ^evett's  Giant,  Hudson  Biver 
Antwerp,  Bed  Antwerp  and  Yellow  Antwerp. 

STSAWBERBIES.         , 

MOBE  THAN  ONE  HUNDBED  VABIETIES,  embracing  nearly  all  the  Foreign  and  Native 
kinds,  both  old  and  new,  worthy  of  cultivation. 

One  Hundred  Thousand  Peabody's  Seedling. 

'Great  care  has  been  taken  to  procure  and  preserve  these  varieties  true  to  name,  and  they 
are  wABaANnn  cOKUcr. 
Priced  catalogues,  sent  on  application,  enclosing  stamp.       Address, 

J.  KNOX, 

Iftf eh  and  April  B4z  4789  Pitlab«k«k,  P«. 

20,000  CHERRY  TREES, 

Standard  and  Dwarf,  two  years  old,  embracing  over  forty  varUtm ;  a  good  assortment  of 
kardif  §orU  and  all  smoocA  and  tkrifty,  with  fine  keadg  and  £fclu  which  we  will  sell  this  apring 
at  very  low  prices. 

Bronson,  Merrell  &  Hammond, 

lurch  aad  A|iriL  OBITBTA,  Ifaw  T«rii. 

Union   Village   Grape. 

This  superior  native  Grape,  rivalling  in  size  the  Black  Hamburg,  possesses  also  ^e  quality 
of  being  quite  hardy  and  of  vigorous  growth.  Mr.  Longworth,  in  speaking  of  this  grape 
says,  **  I  had  bunches  at  our  Horticultural  Exhibition  pass  as  the  Black  Hamburg,  raised  in 
the  open  ground,  and  berries  larger  than  any  of  the  Hamburgs  on  Sxhibition."  By.the 
late  Pooologioal  Convention  it  was  placed  on  the  list  of  varieties  as  *'  promising  well." 
Strong,  well-rooted  young  plants  in  pots  at  $1  each,  or  $9  per  doaen,  for  sale  by 

H.  A.  DBEEBy  Kursery  and  Seedsman, 

327  ChMtaut  Street^  Fhtkifldplria. 
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FLOWER  SEEDS  BY  MAIL. 


Wa  ara  now  reoeWia^  our  tnoual  toppliM  of  Englisb,  French  ud  Qennaa  Seeds,  direct 
fim  the  moetreUaUe  wed  growen  in  Kurope,  which  in  addition  to  oar  manj  &Toii«e  Borts 
of  American  growth,  give  na  aa  uananally  large  aoMrtmeni,  embraeing  In  all  iiaaWf  am 
tkau$and  vaneiies,  and  containing  every  desirable  novelty  and  gtandard  variety  from  which 
we  have  toleoted  the  followtag  collections,  which  will  be  tent  by'mail/ree  qfp9$t€ge,  to  any 
addreeB  id  the  UMui  k^u»  upon  receipt  of  the  price. 
Collection  No.  l-M?ontaina  20  varietiea  of  Anniiala        ^       -        -       •       -       -$100 
Collection  No.  2— Contaioa  20  varietiee  of  fiienniala  and  Perennials       •       -       -      1  00 
Collection  No.  8 — Contains  10  extva  fine  varieties  of  Bare  Annual  and  Perennials      1  00 
Collection  No.  4 — Contains  5  choice  varieties,  from  prize  flowen,  of  French  Asters, 
German  Carnation  and  Piootee  Pinks,  English  Pansies,  Verbenas,  and  HoUj- 

hocks,  each  of  which  is  sold  at  25  cents  singly 1  00 

Collection  No.  5^(!)ontalns  50  varieties  (including  Collection  No.  4),  Annuals,  Bien- 
nials and  Perennials ..-250 

Collection  No.  6— Contains  100  Tarieties &  00 

We  offer  also  the  following  Cbotcb  CoLLCcnosis,  of  Fbkkch  and  Qbrm an  Suds,  which  will 
be  sent  ^  mail,  free  of  postage,  when  ordered  to  the  amoant  of  one  dollar  and  ofwards,  in 
packages,  containing  the  most  beanttful  varieties.    Each  variety  separate. 
No.  8—8  Extra  Choice  varieties,  Truffaut'a  new  French  Aster8»  peony  flowered      •    $1  00 

*'  10—12  Bplendid  "        German  Asters,  quilled 75 

« 11_8         *'  *'        Double  Pyramidal  and  Globe  Flowered  Asters     •  50 

"  12—8  Superb  *•       Boquet  Asters,  new       ---.•-       1  00 

M  15—8      "  ''        Camellia  Balsams 75 

**  16—8  Extra  fine  "       Double         •• 60 

•«  18—8  Finest       *         **        Cockscomb 60 

"  20—8  Prise  "       Double  Hollyhocks,  from  named  flowers       •       -  50 

<<  21— 8  Extra  fine  "        Ijurkspur  Double  IWl  Rocket        ....  50 

**28— GFin^t  **  **        branching      .       .       ^       .       -       .  50 

*i  26—5     *•  *•        Nemophila •  25 

••  27— 6  Choleest  •*       Phk)x 60 

"28— 3  Select  "        Petunias ♦  25 

'•  29— 6  Beautiful  **       Annual  and  Biennial  Pinks  .        .       -       -       «         50 

"  33—12      *•  ••        Stocks,  German  10  week 75 

"88 — 4  Fine  "        Snapdragon 25 

"  39-6  Finest  "        German  Wall-flower 60 

Ws  offer  also  other  tarietits  for  enumeration,  of  which  see  our  Deacr^p^o$  tUuA  Priced 
CqUlogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  which  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclostiig  a  one 
cent  stamp. 

Persons  orde^ng  will  pleasa  slate  i}»,Nnmber  sf  jQm  CoUteiion. 
All  orders  witt  be  fiUthfuIly  and  promptly  attended  ta 

N.  B.— Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  giving  the  Addiub^  Towk,  Countt  and 
8TATS  MX  ruLL,  as  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence  that  an  essential  part  is  wanting,  and  the  aeeds 
cannot  be  forwarded  until  another  communication  is  received.       Address 

ALLEN  ft  MoELWAIH, 

March,  April  at  WHf.  SrriBgCcM,  »■■ 

GREAT  VATiT.FiY  NURSERY, 

XTBAR  THB  NBW  TORK  AUD  BRIB  R.  It 

.  The  subscribers  ^dhr  a  fine  loi  of  American  Evergreens,  very  low  for  cask.  Also  Ever- 
greens  from  the  forest^  good  plants,  under  1  ft.,  carefblly  taken  up,  packed  In  boxes,  and 
delivered  at  the  Bailroad  Depot,  at  $7  per  1000, 10,000  or  more  at  $6  per  H.  Haple  Seed- 
lings,  Sugar  and  Scarlet,  1  to  2  years  ^d,  strong  and  fine,  at  $2  to  $4  per  M.   See  Gstalogne. 

8.  T.  SBL8ST  A  CO., 

epi  Afrit.  OBBAT  TAi:.i:.BT9  IV«w 

^ , : ». 
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HIGHLAND  NURSEEIE^,   i 


ISrE-WBTJUail,  IN-.  Y., 


i 


FOi?,l^ER.IL.Y   -A..    J.    IDO"WlTI]S^G^    Ac   GO     * 


»>  ♦  •  »■  «# 


The  Subscribers,  ia  solid Ux2g  the  attention  oiDealen  and' 
PlarUert  of  Trees  to  their  Stock,  now  ready  for  the  ensuing 
Spring  Trade,  heg  ieavB  to  say  that  it  embraces  everything 
\tK  their  line  of  business,  all  of  the  most  vigorous  growth 
and  best  quality. 

The  Depaxtxaent  of  rruit  Trees 

contams  a  full  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  both  stand- 
ards and  dwarft;  Cherries,  stahdards  and  ou  Mahaleb  stock; 
•Plums,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Quinces,  AlmondSi  and.  miscel- 
laneous fruits^  such  as  'Walnuts,  Filberts,  Chestnuts,  &c. 
Also,  Gn^pe-vines  {both  hard^  native  and  foreign  varieties 
for  Graj^ries,)  Gooseberries  (best  English  varieties).  Cur- 
ranis,  do..  Raspberries,  Blackberries  (New  Bocbeilo  or  Litw- 
ton,  High  Bush  or  Dorchester,  Newman's  ThoVnless,  £c.), 
Strawberries,  &c.  Rhubarb  and  Asparagui  roots  of  the  beit 
varietici. 

The  long  experience  of  A.  Saul  In  these  matters,  which 
occupies  bis  wbole  attention,  enables  us^  to  guarantee  the 
correctness  of  all  articles  sold  by  us. 

The  Ornamental  Department 

embraces  pk  oomplete  ttock  of  all  Iiinds  of  Deeitbunu  and 
JBvergreen  Trtta  aftd  Fkneerinff  Shrub$f  Ac,  including  a 
large  stock  of  Norway  Spruce,  American  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir,  European  Silver  Fir,  Auptrian 
&nd  Scotch  Pines,  American  Arbor-vitae,  Junipers, Yews,  &o.,  together  with  the  newer  acd 
nrer  Conifers,  &c.;  also  Maples,  Elms  and  Oaks,  iu.rix  varieties  of  eaoh;  ^meri.^n  aiyd 
European  Lindens,  Ash,  Mountain  Ash,  Horse  Chestnut,  Larch,  Sytelbore.  MagnotfiE,  Cbesf 
HQt.  Beech,  Krch,  Cypress,  Acacia,  Locust,  Tulip  Tree,  Kentucky  Coflfee,  Poplit,  Willows^  &c. 

Howering  Shrubs,  several  varieties  of  Spiraeas,  AlthaBAs,  Tartarian  HoneysucHes,  Euony- 
n«B  Europffius,  Syringe,  Lilacs,  Flowering  Hawthorns,  Weigelia,  Forsythia,  Tamarix^  Deut- 
aw.  Dogwood,  Buffalo,  Berry,  &c,  A  large  collection  of  Climbing  PlanU,  Climbing  Rose^^ 
>&d  Boses  of  all  classes  in  great  variety.     . 

Bockthom  and  Osag^  Orange  Plants,  and  Arbor-vitm  for  Screent,  to 

20,000  plants  and  cuttings  of  Salix  triahdra  and  Salix  purpurea,  the  two  best  Osier  Willows 
in  cQltivation,  aa  well  aa  other  Taridtles.  /  ' 

A  Deaeiiplive  Catalogue  of  prices  will  be  sent  to  all  applicanis  on  enolosing  a  thrae.cent 
postage  stamp  to  prepay  the  same. 
NxwBUBOH,  March  1st,  1859. 

<       A;    SAUL    &   CO., 


n. 


fitopriettrs. 


ELLIOTTS  WESTEEV  FEUIT  BOOK* 

A  New  Edition  of  tlilfl  Work,  ThorongUy  BoFtoeiL 

Embradng  fJl  the  New  uid  Valaable  Proits,  with  the  Latest  Improvementa  in  their  CultiTBr 
i\fao,  up  to  Jftno«7,^^9,  eqMcially  adapted  to  the  •  -  ] 

WANTS  OP  WESTERN    FR^IT  GROWERS,  | 

Full  of  excellent  niuatratione.    By  F.  R.  Eluott,  Pomologist,  late  of  Cleyeland,  Ohio,  nov   , 
of  St  Louis.  I 

.    Vrlce  SI  as.  I 

Sent  hj  Mall,  post  paid,  to  an^  part  of  the  United  States  on  reodpt  of  frfoe. 

A.  O.  MOORE  &  CO., 
Agricultural  Book  Fnbliflhers,  140  Fulton  St,  H.T. 

Ibicb. 

American  Weeds  and  Usefal  Plants. 

Ob,  agricultural  BOTANY, 

By  W.  DiRLnratON,  M.  D.,  Westchester,  P)s.;  witii  additions  bj  GnoBOiTB6BBiR,KewTork. 
A  History  and  Description  of  all  Plants  injorions  or  Important  to  the  Americsa  Fvnet 
andQardener;  with  nearly 

Tbrks  Hundred  Illdstratiokb. 
The  weeds  wjiidi  now  infest  our  farms  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  introdueed  from 
abroad,  and  bein^  at  first  unnoticed,  have  spread  from  farm  to  farm,  until 

II  now  Cofti  the  Pamen  of  America  Kllioxu  of  Dollars  every  year 

for  the  destruction  of  these  Foreigners,  or  in  the  injury  done  to  their  crops.    Brery  fanner 
sbonld  guard  his  grounds  from  the  first  approach  of  his  enemies. 

As  a  class-booic  for  Agricultural  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  a  hand-book  for  the  Fanner,  sod 
for  all  public  and  private  iibraries,  thb  book  is  the  most  valnable  addition  yet  made  to  our 
already  large  list  of  agrienltural  books. 

Vriee  SI  SO. 

Sent  by  fludl,  postage  t^ld,  on  Meetpl  of  prlM. 

A.   0.  MOORE  &  CO-, 
A({ricaltaral  Book  PubUaherBi  140  Ftxiton  St,  K.  T. 

MwcbtadApHl 

LA^ND^CAPE   GARDENING, 

By*  A.  J.  DOWNING  and  H.  W.  SARGENT. 

This  elegant  w«rk  on  FViotical  Landscape  Gardening  comprises  A.  J.  Downing's  gre&t 
work,  and  a  new  and  valuable  Treatise  by  Henry  Winthrop  Sargent,  giving  the  progress  of 
Bural  Art  in  the  United  States  to  the  present  time  ;  Descriptions  of  American  Places,  Private 
Residences,  Cential  Park,  N.  Y.,  Llwellyn  Park,  N.  J.;  with  a  full  aoeount  of  the  Ncw^ 
Deciduous  and  Eveigreen  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Presenting,  also,  in  a  tiU>ular  view«  the  experi- 
i  ot  cultivators  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  with  the  hardy  and  half-hardy  Evergi^oa. 


The  mnitratioiui  consist  of  7  Snperb  Steel  Pkto  EagraviagSy 

bSstdes  numerous  engravings  on  wood  and  stone,  of  the -best  Amerioaa  ResldeBoes  and  ?iu^< 
with  Portraits  of  many  New  or  Bemarkable  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Frioe  93  SO. 

Sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

-•       A.  0.  'MOORE  &  CO., 
.  Agcimltiuyil  Book  Publishers,  140  Ftdton  St.,  N.  Y. 

Utnh  ud  April. 


pakland  Nursery. 

TIm  fslweriber  ofbn  fbr  sal«  a  Tery  eztendye  and  vliroroos  stock  of  Erergreeni  of  tb« 

hed  leading  lorli,  wying  from  2  to  12  feet  in  height,  well  adapted  for  producing  immediate 

I   effect  in  New  Plantatioiif»  in  Lawnv,  or  Pnin,  ^rfor  planting  in  maeeeg  ;  among  which  are 

I   NoTwtr  ^.  ftlv«'  Fir*  White  Pine,  Scotch  fir.  Balsam  Fir,  Austrian  Pine,  Cerulea  Fhr, 

Black  Spruce  Fir,  Gembra  Pine,  and  some  of  the  best  New  Evergreens,  &c.,  Ac,  kc. 

A  genera]  collection  o^OraamBiifdl  J>acidiMins  Trees,  j^I;^bber▼»  Greenhouse  Plants,  Kho- 
dodeodiotts,  Japan  UU^dWnMP^*,  lid  bsddii^  ^  .. 

A  fine  stock  of  Standard  Pears  of  the  best  proved  sorts,  of  medium  and  extra  large  dse, 
iUo  Eomeff  ^"^o^J^F^r  varieties  ^amouf  these  are^l^eldon.  Church,  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
PaiK>nsge,lWreiJs«lii<|nj|ia|e  Joag9ieJBei*re  Har^,  Mmm,  )ferr|amJiAS;.i  &a  Also 
Dwir(*Pea96»  A^AatejE^  StdbST <Xier#es,  Appft^  futei<T)lrAuitt,  Oiateberries, 
New  Roehelle  BlackDerilesi  Fastblff  ana  Antwerp  RasplMms;  llattTe  drtipM;  and  foreign 
Tuietics  for  cultivation  under  glass.  ^^ 

^         -  Wm.  L  Ferris. 

Oatalcgues  furnished  on  application. 
lUicb,ApdlMdJla7.  .       ^    , 

'  -    '        ■  / ' 

Rebecca  Grape   Vines. 

Kilni  strong  ont  jmit-oH  vioea,  ignmrn  1  iplO  tet  bigb,  wUl  be  sold  with  suitable  qaan- 
Utj  of  top  wood.  $12  perdosen,  $46  for  50  and  $80  ttft  100.  Also  Diana;  Delaware,  Con- 
cord and  Hkrtlbrd  FMlllo  Tines. 

OrsQge  Baqiberry.and  Llnnnus.Bhubarb,  in  any  quantities.       Address, 

V'y'    i3(;^.q.„FIlEEM^3Sr,,'..'V, 

*^  *  Afifk.      -     ....  Wftmmmtf  VlfMt  <^wf«W.  ^m^tmwmm4,  fc.  I^  acar  It.  T. 

CBOZOE  ORAPE  irZNSS, 

"  APf»LE  TfeEHS,  PEAR  TRfifift,      '  ' 

...  AND  ■'  • 

Wilson's  Albany  Seedjdng  Strawberry. 

I  shall  offer  for  Sale,  the  coming  season,  the  foUovrlpg  varieties  of  Grape  Vines : 

Maware,  Rebecca,  (one  and  two  years  old,)  Diaina,  (one  and  two  years  old.)  Battford 
Ptoltto,  yprthemBtnaoiyllne.  Alflo, ana,  selected.  iMpPltt aii4 Po«r  Trees  of  the  most 
ulQftble  kisdaTClidM  Tbrbenas  and  'tmkBot^uMhtair  tttvawMcry,  ti2  per  hiul|}red, 
or  $10  per  thousand.  ^^ 

X  w.  coins; 

m^  -         4 ' * 

New  and  Choice  Daliliias.  ' 

.'I 
Oar  stock  of  this  ikrorite  Flower  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  about 
^  of  the  leading  Xfaig^lah  and  IVeooh  vaxietlea  of  the  patiytA,  inclading  the  best  of  the 
new  dwyf  yaiietlea,  now  in  soch  demand  in  England  for  bedding  porposes.    Plants  will 

Kew ymmwift^Mw Mnff Unr orftMSe,    .    $1  00 each.    $10  00  per doaen. 

'     UadliiffTaiietleaDfl857 0  60    ''  6  00   *•      *« 

^     Oood^d^atUttas,    :  .        16to26oenti;  1  60    «'  9  00   **      •< 

AfrtlAMi^. 

:^ . 


NEW.  J^LArBTTS:!.   NEW:  -  FJ*ANTS ! ! 


BARHfiS  it  WA$HBl7BJr,  , 

SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS, 


(BMV 


B«g  to  inform  tbe  public  that  their  Priced  Catalogae  No.  2;  tot  SpriBg  of 
1859,  is  DQW  re^7#  -^fntai^ng  a  Desoriptiye^List  of  ne'V  andjcare  plants, 
which  they  haVe  the  pleasure  of  oitering  to  th^ir  patrons  for  th^i^t  time  in  | 
thU  country,  at  rery  low  prices.  Anvonip  Hhb  new  pkiits  ar»  Fooksias,  | 
Double  Petunias,  Heliotropes,  Veronicas,  Verbenas^  Phloxes  |'aaisliri?raned  i 
collection  of  Gladiolus,  Dahlias,  comprising  all  the  new  ptize  yarieties  that  ' 
were  exhibited  W  i^ngUmd  And  Praso^,  tri  1658 ;  among  them  are  those  that  \ 
were  exhfbftedin  the  stand  of  tWelye  new  flowers,  (by  Mr.  Turner,)  which  ' 
obtained  ilie  prize  of  *£I0  lOs^  gtyeti^^  Mr.  Waft,  Jr.,  at  St.  Janefl^a  Hall, 

To  which  is  addedi  a;^ntfa)  Iks^ri^t^  jjist  oC  ^.ifa^Aeties  of  Dahlias.  , 
Pelargoniums,  Geraniums,  all  the  new  Verbenas  o^  last  season,  Bonyardiaa,  ' 
lM^mpfq^$ftf9^  i  ^gether wit^ a geneialamrfnttt o^     ; 

Bedding  Plants,^  wi^th  directions' ftr  cttltiyatleiif  '  ^ifc-'fek^bff^  '6tLi^tkn 
to  int^est  all  loyers  of  beautifhl' plants.  ^  •   ^       • 

jar  OATAJbOGDfiS  forwarded  to.  a&  ^f^cf^i3!»ipn.t^S^ 

'  'F!tmt9  ^packed  in  good  order,  so  as  to  bear  transportation  to  any  part  <^ 
the  country,  .^riU;V^ideiH|pi^d  ii^  Boatpnu  ^^  of  expense^  (iiid  fbrwarded 
according 


y,  .^riUiV^ideiHlpred  ii^  BoatpiL  f^e  of  expense^  uu 
to-dirediionsV--    ^^--^^l"    .>:!;{      .rry-r^ 


MMtmB 


•^.   f   ;  , 


Setdtmn  ana  Jfpfyflfip^  '^ 


s« 


^•^Nitf 


/It  AT>/! 


i\ 


LA^Q^  fiTAJmUkD  pea's  TREES. 

A  few  large  eize  BUaAafd  Pea^  Vrees  (4i^  ^to  fi^te),  will  be  sold  by  the 
subscriber  at  $5  each,  or  $55  per  dnecfr,  packed  and  delivered,  on  any  route 
from  the  cUj.  *The  trees  are  18  to  14  feet  high,  8  or  9  years  old,  with  clean 
tmnks,  4  or  5  feet  in  height,  and  2  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  very  thrifty,  and 
root  pruned  almost  every  year,  so  as  to  have  formed  an  abundance  of  fibrous 
roots.    The  varieties  are  : 


VICAB  OF  WXUkyltLD, 
St  XIGHASI,  ABCHAX9B, 
FBSHOH  JABfiOIELLB, 

BABXIS  BKKOAHOI, 
0A»BEI.VBE]10AH0IXE» 
HSAXHCOI» 
SA8TEE  BEUBBE, 

A  good  stock  of  extra  siae  Pyramid 


April. 


7MJXSSE  ilXOLLSt 

OAKLETFAXS  BE&GAMOI, 

UBBAHIBTB, 

DUHmntB, 

BASIEB  BSUBSE, 

STEVEH'B  OSBESSES, 

MASELBniX, 

LOUISE  BOHHE  SB  J[BBSET, 

trees  on  Quince  and  Pear  stocks. 

T.  W.  FIELD, 


T?r 


THE  BEST  IN  THEIR  MNE. 


JfiBW  JEOiiioiu  now  rectdy  of 

VWHKttl'Kft  TBXrrt  QtrLTOtOBT,  with  aireoOoot  for  fthjB  Orohavd, 
Nmaery,.  spd,  ^mIsx^  ima  deKriptions  of  Ame^icaa  and  Foreign  rarieties,  by 
J.  J.  noXAS,  SOD  AOparate  HgQres.    12mo.  .  ....       cloth  $1  26 

14^000  oopiis  hafo  bom  sold  of  Ihte  sluidMd  imk. 


YOUAST  on  Sm  ammt  bit  Stnictiire  and  DlieaBefl^'  with  their  Bemedlea ; 

al«H  TrmMatl  Baks  lb  Bxxytn,  Bveedert.  nfeakere,  Smiths,  &e. ;  Kotei  by  Sfoonkb. 

AMmaOMM  S»iTMm,  wttk  an  account  of  the  breeds  In  the  United  Statea  and  Canadas, 

byH^S.  RAJmAix,wltliiO!lln«tratIonft.    12mo.  .    cloth  1  S5 

60,000  copies  of  tbii^  ihe  mi!§  eon^^  Ammean  Edition,  biiTS  boonsold*    .     . 


MI]:xn0OW8.AnBDiLlRTFABSCII9O;  S  TfeallfS'oii  the  Braedt  Sttd  Sbleo* 
lion  of  Dairy  Oowa.  and  the  KEttMcawsnt  of  Dafcry  yarmiatgr,  by  QsAatJW  L.  TUsn, 
8m>  Ma*.  State  Board  of  Agricaltare,  with  i&ustmtfons.    lamo. 
nds  new  pcHt  hsps  net  with  great  favor. 


1  26 


QB|^^om^of  either  of  tlij 


^  ^4l^7  P'^  of  the  United  Statesi  upon 


€.  IL  USSWf  Pnbllfiheri 


.86 


(PTKLU  THrnOUM      -.     ■■ 


t 


1^  w^^^^^^ 


'  The  MoompfttajrSog  cot  Ib  ft 

HAblli  L^af,  ftod  Flotver*  drftim  (rMVDf^^i^.  iMnJ 

T>is  speoiei  of  the  Hop  has  .]on|;  how 
cultivated  as  an  onKi&enta]  Shade  tDree,  hoi 
Hy  and  soperioritj  over  the  camniM/  fl9|]k. 
untn  reecntlj,  hm^uMiioi  ftod.iy^lPflpafA    % 
bears  the  Hope  In  ;»Mj^  (26jem  ; 
«r  Jlfwi^  aad  lU^JttAf;  Ml 
;  reepect,  oombin*  olftlir  !*Mu'i)tniUtts.rJOl 
have  ever  used  this  Hop  are  said 
perior  to  the  commoi^.Miietf^ 
answering  all  the  parpp4e« V  ^ 
is  said  to  be  hardj  attA^mipMi  ^'f^ 
tion,  and  desenres  to  supercede  )i 
it  will)  the  oosigbtlj  Hiip^tN^  V>  Jtim^*9 
gardens. 

Tbe  followincr  ore  iMLn/og  the  niiiy  leetimottials 
which  the  Sobacriber  has  received  of  their  snperiori- 

tT  and  ralne : 

/>f  r«y.  A^  10(4, 18&&.  . 

H.  C.  WiixlAHi,— air  t— I  bat*  tried  jroar  Hops  from  the  Hop  TVee.  I  Uke  tbem  Toy  viacb. 
Tbej  make  vhitt,  Urcmg  TuM,  first  rate  for  Bread,  or  anything  in  the  Baker*s  line. 
Proprietorjof  the  Eagle  Bakery,  Birmingham,  Ct  K.  WIIXJAlfS. 

H.  C.  Wi|LiM>is.--Sir  :-^I  of rtiftr  fbtt  I  liaTJ  ^^  tbeSHfj^ftbiribe  t^V jnieaJTor  sevenl 
years  in  my  family,  and  consider  tnem  mmch  <up«r»or'to  die  ecmmon  JSbpt. 

K.  B.  SANFCmD. 
BkmSnghom,  (Dmhy,)  Conn.,  Augtui  dd,  1857. 

Sr :— Tonfdeslre  some  Information  about  tbe  Hop  Tree.  I  am  no  b«  taniKt.  and  know  no 
learned  name  for  the  plant,  .but  have  alwajji  nndl^nll^,it  to Jba i^iiattoai  af  4h»  JtyyaU  tti.Uia 
Middle  States     lean  only  speak  of  it  fVt>m  my  oWfi  expencnCe. 

The  Tree  wbidt  I  have,  I  obtained  when  a  seedling  but  cue  Tear  dli^tnm  the  eiftftle  0f  the 
late  Hon.  Elisha  W.  King*  at  Pelbsm,  near  New  Rocbelle,  wher«  ft  Was  planted  snore  than 
thirty  years  since,  by  Psnleiira,  a*  Ihait  timeftceMbraM  vmntftMtt  in  Brooklyn. 

This  Tree  is  aboot  three  incbes  in  diameter  and  12  feet  higb  vtsnding  in  sod  immnd, 
and  has  produced  tbepasttbreeor  fovr  years  a  half  bushel  if  B«|MMbiymn:'1V^ltlldJttaB 
roucb  supcrioi;  to  tbe  com  moo  Hops  for  all  dufneiitic  purposes.  Tbey  aroahovt  Hamm  tia^ 
their  strength,  as  has  been  proved  by  analysis,  sad  have  been  used  by  our  Tillafre  hftlMr,  mnd 
many  other  persons  here  in  their  families  for  hm^  beer,  fte.«  ta  sopeHof  in  ftU  rrtpfta  to 
tbe  common  Hop.  Tli6  Tree  is  an  ornamental  standard,  very  hardy^  not  bdn^iDjiired'Ift  the 
least  by  our  late  seTeK  winters,  a  rapid  grower,  and  produces  bounlftViliy  in  large  dastcsm  the 
second  or  third  yisar  from  the  seed,  end  are  not  only  an  omsmental  tree  for  a  gjrntlaMai'a 
grounds,  hut  ^n  be  mised  to  gi«at  jfmfit  iy.th^lit^e^.'  ilMHeiHwi  WMiMMPmkm 
acre  and  at  an  averafe  of  half  bushel  pM-  trt^  (oae  In  Uh.  fknfofd'signAinde  him  |»oduecd 
;|bushels)— the  profit  eaa  easily  be  finhmlated.  >  .    .  * '      v    ' 

To  F.  Tu>irBnuQB,  Esq.  Tntun  re^MdM^f  '    EDWABD  N.  8HELTON. 


1^ 


For  sale  by. 

F.  TROW6RIOQE  ^8L  C<X 

HUS8UT.  83  OBAHD  hT,  HBW  HAVSV,  CT. 

Dealer  irf'lt^c'ft'A^lfOiC^AfSr^^  .I^GKBEBHY,  CBAKBEBBT.  RASP- 
BEBOT,  and  GRAPE  VINES,  Ac 


H    lift 
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WHEELER,  MEIIGE  &  CO.,     *     ^^ 

New  Tori  %mte  Am 


::t 


l)onCfe  Power  aijkl  ^mbmed  l^resber  l^ld'tViDno\!rer,  at  work. 


ofurm  of  EndUu  Cham  RwXwnf  Bom  PoBcrt,  nVd  Fanmti  Smi  FUadert'  Madumtry  >r  //one 
F^nr  laty  ami  menen-qftke  FatenUm^  wni.  princ^al  makerM  V/,  tle/oUoieinffvalucAleMaehinea  : 

WHEELER'S  PATENT  pOUBL|EH6ft8|e  P'pWER.^ 
KPBOVED  OOKBINED  T!E^ElES^E!B  ^D  lI^IiniOWEE. 

firvt  CombiDod  Tliref^er  aod  Winnower  wv  inyi^nted  imd  n!94e  iii  18$i.  Continued  ezpeximenU 
Jd  in  1857,  In  the  prt^'ent  "',   '  \^  ":'".,',         ;    "" '    '      ' 

Wheeler's  ImproveA  Patent  Combmed'  Thresher  and  winnower. 

llacfaine  iajj^el  xtfjrimplicity Jind  covumfinmR,^u^  lft.ju%4^r^4b®  fQ0f4«ub8tmntisl  manner, 
t  its  duraUJ^Mi]!^  xmSf^^S^^}i.  rSSj^^ityT^er  ordlhary  clrcum. 

».  b«i  been' from  125  io  TTDbuFliels  ofWlieat,  andfrom  200  to  3u0 1)UBhel8  of  Oat«  per  day.  It 
^  other  kinda  of  Grain  equally  we)|,.and  Slfp  tbrttkesand  cle«iia  Bic9  And  T&motby  Seed. 

_PnceW45^    r     -  /     ,         . 

WHKEL«l*i'FATENrr  eiNQLe  HORSE  POWER, 

AND   / 

^EBSHOT  THRESHXB'lVZEHaiaBBlTINO  SEPARATOR. 

i>  i  One-Hqnie  H acbine^  adapted  to  tlie  w^nt^  of  medium  an^  spiall  grain  growers.  It  e^parates 
o<i  chair  fron^  the  atraw,  aiad  tlireahes  from  75  to  100  biiebeU  o^Wheat,  or  twice  a^  luany  Oats  per 
ihoQt  changifig  borsea— by  a  t^hange  nearly  double  the  quantity  may  be  threshed.    IMce  $1x8. 

WHEELER'S  PATETilT^boSiL^' HOrW^  pOWEtl, 

■    -  •  '    ■  •''  •       AKt>  '  >  .        i.    . 

^RSHOT  THRESHEB  WITH  VIBRATIMO  SEPABJLTOIL 

HAchine  is  like  the  prect^^,  ^Ht  iargf  v>  tn^or^o  hol^.  ^  does  double  tbe  work  of  the 
^cbine,  atkd  la  adapted  to  the" wanlalof  large  anS  medium  grain  growers,  and  persons  who  make 
*«  of  threshing.   Price  $160.  II 

Cirealar  and  Cross-Cat  Sawing  ULuMrm,  Clover  Hi^Uers.  l^eod.  Cntlyri^  Mowers 
and  Seapers,  l^orpe  Sajggi^ana^       fanning  Kachines,    ,.  • 


•KftoM  wUMng  laora  InfMrmaUon,  sad  spplyiag  by  maiL  we  win (bnrs^a  drqilsr  QonislaingBnch  detellt  as  par 

■itlr  ▼aoi  rnfcaa  refer  to  MBtlMMD  bivlig  6^rV 

■b»T«  been  MMMod  ia  maBtActurliia  this  elass  of  Agdealtana  Maehlnery  M  years,  and  bava  had  loagar,  klfer, 


from  aaj  part  of  tbo  United  Statca  uid^erritorlea,'  or  CanadiL  aeoompanled  with  i 

pramptnaaa  aad  fidelity ;  and  lIaeblD««|  taonrely  packed,  will  be  forwarded  aeeordlng  to  inatniel 

WHEELEB>  MEUCE  &  CO.i  AOsaaaj 


IIES.I 


OFFEB  FOB  8ALB  FOB  THE  SFBINO  OF.  1869,  t 

OF  FRUIT  TREES, 

Appl<l~8  yean  old ;  •  rerr  gmtenk  awortaienk. 

4  yttM  old  :  a  limltod  aMortneot  of  atrij  Md  lale  rmk^km, 

t  ytn  oM  Dwuft,  vwj  Uno. 
P«ax».— 1  udSyMTioM;  DinufsndSlMidMil,  ■oextoiwiTe  in  Tiriety  m  to  MiUe  s  t} 

Chnry.^l  tod  1  yon  ^A ;  'Dwarf  «id  Staodftrd,  baMttf ol  Treoi. 
PMdl^  J4iriool^FliimaiitH«okMliM.*B«flir»il8ftiM.  . 
CanMif.— Vhite  tod  tted  Patch,  Vlotori*,  and  ftirihre  Mwer  TacietiM. 

.— Honghton't  floodllng,  a  goodvlock,  and  mom  of  the  beat  Eogllik  torts. 
— LawtoD,  or  How  Bochello^  afid  Dofofaaater. 

and  fltrawbatiiia,— AaMftmaai  aq^ally  laiga  aad  deaiiiMe,  of  iQ  the 
(oliADdDewklxkda. 
-An  imaunaa  atochoT  Inbdla,  Oatawba  aqd  Cfltdan,  I  and  2  jwirM,  axcecii'air 
ly  strong  and  well  rooted ;  alao, Tarr  txniwgm^ ^^  OMMmnMwu  M*^ 
JPnlifie,  AMUw  Mmemilmt,  and  |ktM  fi&%9 ;  beaMaa  a  Mprtir  iiifc^in  <^ 
xafv^^  v<Ni[paa«  la  poas* 

ua.— European  StWcr  Fir ;  Americaa  and  Norway  Spnwa  i  Ai^iiaan  Arbor  Tiit; 
Balflud ;  Hemlock ;  Austrian ;  Corrieaa  and  Sooteh  Fl&aa. 

-Aneiican  aad  Swopean  Monataia  Ash ;  Weeping  Aah ;  Anerioan  Bmi ;  Weed 
ing  Klna;   EngHah  keeping  Ebna,  (vety  gracehil ;)  Hocae  (Sieataota;  GsUlH 

LTH^^iKVai^^^  ^"^n 

«[|heaa|vT4iM'ft2Nii»nle  and  1«^ 

Peach  ;  Honeytucklea ;  vloos ;  SoowbaUa ;  Sweet  Briar ;  fi^reaa ;  Doable  Flown 

ing  Thorn,  White  and  Boee  colored,  Ae. 
Boaaa.— One  of  ih4  beat  and  largeat  ooUecUoaa  In  America;  beat  phnta  of  the  AnguUatS^ 
^r>^*»^*— L  FoBonlaa^  Border  Plant^  Bolbooa  Roota,  dto.,  in  great  rarielj. 

OF  mSCSLLAirEOUS^  ARTICLES) 

BlndMrb.~-Oahoon'ay  Oiani,  Vloloria  and  Llan»ua. 

▲Bpangiia.^Yery  atrong  1  year  old  roota. 

Hadga  Pl«ii^.«^ta«e/0ime4  QojifyMiwtsWviKtMdtyMfta  lM4a(l White C«6« 


600,000  Apple  Gtafla.  worked  on  lirong  roots,  $6  I   80,000  Kaaaard,  Cherry atoek,  veiy  tee,  \ 
50,000  KanetU  Koee  atoeka,  very  fine,  at  -    15  |  200,000  AppIe^Seedlli^gBt  I  yesr,  dft 

Sr^oraarynen  11^1  fln^^hMa  Tory,  fvpeijor.   ,  ,^     ^.   .   ^^.,.   ..     ^ 
Our  articles  generany  are' of  the  finest  growUi,  an&  will  be  aol^l  at  the  loweat  rsta^  F 
paattfolvlpiMpatiaiiffa  //  .  ^f  •     r. 

Our  flererfd  OfttalogneB,  TiiL : 

No.  1.  A  Deacriptlve  Catalogue  of  all  onr  podnctiona.     '        •  -      * 

No.t.  A Deserliklfe Catalog^ ot VVofti.    ■ 

No.  3.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Onrnmedt^  iTreet,  Shruba,  ItoseB,  &c. 

No.  4.  A  I>eeerlptlte  Oalalogtte  di  Da|i,lfa<»  fhraen  Hoflap,  Hid  M{iUl|rFtatai  ftc 

Ko.  5.  A  Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Noraerymen  and  Dealeia. 

Forwarded  oh  xccal^i  of  a  afamp  fitf  each. 

rZirii.  "Omp.  Smith  ft  Hanelwi 

^^■^■'-     ■     ■ ii —^ 


WiSai?i?iIbatty^  fetrawbeiiy.  -^ 

i '    "I    •  "^      r  '  '  r  "^  >  :>  I  ;  ;'•  \ 

The  SobicrilMr,4»ii  ^n«^>Bfonii^  4he  \»bof e-6thMbMfry  MgtftataA/caa  mpplj  plants  of  • 
thit  reoowiMd  Twletr  at  the  foUowixig  rate* : 

./'  •       •         '■::,''      A  .      •  I  •      ' »  :  '; 
82perH1^IdI6d;  $7  60  per  rive  Hundred;  $10  per  ThonBand. 

It  has  bMft  tlkmniffbly  teiM  bytmiBtffoiM  partfei  the  patft  Smnteer/and'  luM,  without  e»- 
ccptioo,  borne  Ibe  pdm  of  superloril/  OTer  aU  oIlMni  botbtoU  fend  new. 

ThoM  orteliiff  tbto'Vaitelj  Bhonld.  b«E  ¥foj<«aMfiil  to  aend  Ik  Wjl90n%  AuulVT  Bimawx 
BiEBT,  linoe  tbm  ia  now  placed  before  the  public  otber  Strawberries,  wkxi^inadts  hATO  mt 
yet  be^  soflScisntlj  proTen,  nnder  the  name  of  *' Albany  ^Seedliog/'  which  luuai^  belongs 
JQitlj  to  **  Wilaoo'a  Albanj  Saed)i^||"  alone. . 

JOHN  WILSON, 

Alba&y  mursery,  Albany,  S.  7.^ 


GESTLSVES  ABOD:t.mFLAiP'  Hp  £LACES  OS  TO^{Hf£OT£  OUXHTSSo 

Od sendmg thdr plan  to n«i oaa have ltlal4;^i|t  b^ a compoient  feffpn^ia^n  ieezpeneiye 
DiDoer,  with  the  pclli^on  ^d  tb^  mc4  eoet  of  aach  Tree  and  Plant  A  FVttit  and  B^tdien 
Garden  and  Orchard  will  be  added.  My  collection  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Mel,  Herbl, 
ETergreeu^  Boaesg  Ac.,  bdng  one  of  the  v^OfX  complete  In  the  country;  I  ion  able  to''8i)^i>ly 
every  thing  that  is  naaded  lor  Oraamantal  or  Useful  Phinting.  Ky  -priced  ^eoBriptlve 
Oitologne,  wHb  Snp^lement,  for  IS({9«.  U  now  ready  ftod  wiU  be  sent  to  any  acjdrett. .  The 
prices  are  Tory  much  reduced.    Lai^  oolltetlona  of  trees,  Jbe.,  at  very  low  rates. 

B.  M.  WatapUt  Old  Colony  NnnexleSi 
„  _  _  VPIYMOUTH,  MASSACWJSErrS. 

"        ^      ,      .  1  '     .•     '  .*        -        . 

■ — 1 1 ►^- ; 

Harmony  Oirove  Ntirseries. 

A  fine  stock  «f  Fniit  sad  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Boaes,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding-ont 
riantj^  we  ollbr  (br  tibis  Spring's  sales. 

rise  Traea  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pean^  Standard  and  Dwa];f  Gbtnies,  Standard  and  Dwsurf 
Apples :  also,  Peach,  Plum,  Nectarine,  Apdcot,  &c. 

The  Small  9MI  DopattaMt  oowiste  ol  Cmonmisi  <||)«»«1iMle(.IMbalb;i«0iMirieliee  of  . 
me  and  ssJaOert  Htmt&nrit^  AO  tTadsities  of  lUtiTe  Qvmih  ffieckbsrris^  fitsNwbsrriti^  fto^. 

We  laTiie  partkiilar  atteotioa  to  ouc  fine  stpok.  of  fireigrasns— M^w  -bMH  fre%»aetly 
trtnuplantcd,  will  remove  witii  entire  safety  ;  a  large  quantity  of -Norway  %nioe»Kafopeaa 
Sliver  Fir,  White  Pine,  Balm  of  Gllesd,  American,  Chinese.  Siberian-  and  Xarifdf n,Arbor 
Vitas ;  Green  tad  Variegated  Tree  Box ;  Osage  OAd&ge,  1  yeiur,  Itrong  flta^  flue«  ^1  per  I.OOa 

The  following.  Oatalognes  sent  on  application:  BetaH  Cat*Io^eof  IroUand  OmaibMnUl 
Treen,  &e.,  &€.;  Wboiestfd    do.    da;  Btimwberry    do.*  V     /    i 

Address,  ...,'.>-., 


Hwi^sadApifl. 


;      '   jENNiRVILLB,  OHKaTEB^Co.,  '^J^ 
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KITRS^iltlBS    AKI^    OJ|S]|VS0f  8ES. 
PARSONS  &  CO,    .    , 

FLUSHING.  NEAR  NEW    YORK. 

TtaB  stock  we  offer  for  Die  Sprf bg  Trade  Is  large  and  well-grown/tnd  tmMem'mABj  arii- 
498.  not  pi^retofbie  k^]A  in  tnj  ^ooMat^^umMj^.hy  m/  fslaMiihnont  iai  l^i^imtty. 

We  spiire  do  pains  to  attain  ontlrs  mx^^ncy  in  thenanwof  aU  artkiea  ant»oftt»  nnd  by 
oaraftil  difglag  and  pairing  we  ondeavor  to  da  air  in  o«r  poirtrto  Insonr  tMir nnoecBEfQi 

Onr  custoufetn  we  treat  with  fiJmrtinnrf  liberaHCy. 

Purchasers  of  the  different  IWIT  TBEB8  ASB  FLAJlTS  ^U  find  in  iar  groimds  (i 


sappi  J  of  the  choice  varietisa  of 


ArruiSto«ye«r«oU,       *'     ' 

Cttnam  on  SiBssard  Block,  2  mod  S  yeert  oid, 

FiAM  oa  their  own  mot,  S  to  8  r«u«, 

do.       Quiiico  Slock  do. 

FtAotm  of  the  finest  mn,  1  nad  2  years, 

do.     on  Ptnin  eioek, 


// 


^lUtaa  o^tbe  btft  nnCte  torts, , 
do.     Exotic,  from  rmos  in  friiit, 


lUfiraBiftiH, 
Flianm, 


finAvsButni,  Bat'iASs,  Ac:,  As. 


20,000  StrongtTranspian^  English  Fear  Stocks. 

In  oar  HASST  OBVAXEHTAI  QlttRnilMS  vf^n  will  thsd  an  exteaaTv^  colieetica 
•orweU^grownapedteensof  tbedlflfereat  iMes  reqvi#ed  and  in  the  diiineiil' 
the».ar».lhf 

ftUritly  valued  rnrsutely  lortn  undbenutaful  r<^!)nfe. 
fburffMS.  nwarpassfdui  fonu. 


lish  nndJUncricnn. 
with  itt  moosterlemvcs  tnd  beami- 


fai 

lJin»Bm,  Bnropean  and  Amtricui. 
The  Emm  oT  different  ioria. 
The  UjmnouA  with  iu  toperb  flowvr*  and  AxW. 
Hbgonkios  Crpa»«,  oi  beMUtiful  foiiag c 
Orishtal  PLA5I,  a  noble  Avenne  trae,  * 

The  Ami,  of  erect  and  w««phig-vanbtiM. 

Hm  WaLLow  of  many  aorta. 

UHpmmojmt  one  or  tJi«  ttaesi  ef  (mr  hvxbm  trrea. 

Tlie  Labol  Mie  oT  the  most  attractaye  Coaifers. 

KmcoKT  Oatrai  Tan. 

The  Bnm,  American  and  Auoptan,  cnel,  pnrpla 

and  peodaVous  sorts. 
Among  onr  yalaalle  DaoDFOtm  Snarv  ace«» 
Hm  AsAtaaoftta^liMt  twi  MUereDrw  «rhic*4ff|w 

erlyplanledvlWm*«efFeoaB«NMloflrtoo£^'   ^ 
DSOTSA  in  its  vari«iies.     Wsiowa  do. 
SxvAaTiA,  a  most  desirable  late  Uooininr  American 

Cte!cnn  Pldx,  a  new  double  flowerio 

•Oft 


fiHRjUf,  ef  th«  best  B«w  ssrta. 


Piaiimspr  tttovraot,  w  Bttniog  Bask. 

. AiuaMiMA  AnaoHU,  a  very  fine  Ajpsraean  fiaat. 
FORvrnni,  a  pi^rase  and  aarly  IMiaaR. 

HT1MU90BA  QrnarouA.  and  mnny  Mhcrine  knwts. 
^W^cburute  ^pticml^trntion  to  the  cnttnic  of  Ersar.Mir^. 
imI  hdVn  a  very  fine  sitick  of  wvH-fonoed  and  wrf^ 
niolf^  pinnts  of^maay  iMnes.     Amoaf  dieai  arc  ibt 

Hbmijock  BraccB. 

AKBaiOA*  Aalsam  Fis. 

BimorBAJi  SiLTui  >■. 

AiwraiAa  Pms. 

WnmnxiL 

Ezcauu  Piaa,  qnile  the  beat  offhn  Tlse  ttlte. 

Irish  Jojrinta,  pyramidal  aad  striking  In 

BWkDISHdo. 

Bidmm  AKMvTifjii  4he  Ml  ti^fiu$  gm 
AmniCAir  0o.     da*  «e,te..<kB, 

The  mo*l  ▼aloable  kt^  th^HAtW  **— ^ 
A  list  of  our 
cattngnob 


iioat 


lies  lor 
Itete 


rfwn  a4^(iRtei«  a  brilnant  Moomer. 

H'lLLT^RAVltD  RlOIBBRRY 

X)vr  BO0E  COiXBC^n^lf  cmbfaoef  ^Tans^  UK»rtiiw»t«f  ell 
and  ilM  leMftBg  ones  are  enhlrttcir  In  vefr  It^ge  qnaiitlttee  Md  eeM  at'i 
niauelgg  and  to  dealdrs.     We  do  not  bnd  onr  roe^^iind  eftnnd^^thMvAM^' 
wliloh niattjr gwwvn send ^t  *  ■'  '    "     ' 

^Onr  BXOTIC  inBPABTlVBlfT  occupylnc  nine  hOnte^lifWif'iM'H^*- 
able  PlBOt#,  and  is  worthy  of  the  Inspection  of  Tisftow.  ^  \J^^     . 

The  Tari^in  of  Exotic  Grapes,  are  kept;$enuji}e  ^  constatit  pr^pagatlOfl^SHprtMl-^ 
log  Tines. 

Oor  Oatalognes  of  the  diflbrent  departmente  can  be  obtained  hj  mail  or  on  applkafion  at 

We  would  remind  geotleniea  who^nre  intending  toj>lant,  that  they  can  examine  our  stodt  J 
with  btit  little  loss  of  time,  as  we  are  but  one  hour  from  Fnlton  Market  Wharf,  Kew  Toikf  < 
and  ttiat  they.wiil  thus  be  quite  certain  of  the  siae  and  quality  of  Ote  trees  they  pavcliaee. 

A'ttbden^' charge  Is  made  tot  peeking,  and  all  goods  deUveied  on  Fnlton  JI|i^gl^W^i^| 
without  cost  to  the  purchaser.  -^-  -  ■ 
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FRENCH  HYBRID  GLADIOLUS, 

BVBazBS  or  OAnrBAvaxrazs. 


r»on  Jiun,  orange  ftro  red  and  yellow, 
Mr.  Oooiweoa,  sapcrb  and  oompact, - 
Mrs.  Coader,  large  flower,  very  fine, 
Mbs  Fans/  Rooii^t,  Ilgbt  rose,  lower  petaU 

Btriped  witb  crimson, 
Triomph  d*  Engblen,  carmine,  witli  erf maon 

tinted  with  yellow, 
Coonuitf  (blgens,  Tivid  crimson 
£i;i.'rie,  orange-colored  roeo  with  stripes  of  a 

darker  raee, 
Arrhiniede,  light  red  with  earroino  stripes, 
XVUonia,  atriped  with  rose  and  llpt  with 

rarmijie, 
Aristote,  rc»e  Tiolct  and  carmine  striped, 
A<Ionl8t  light  cherry,  lower  petals  yellowLsh, 

with  earmlne  spota, 
•Tftiiire,  beaotlfal  orange-colored  red, 
H<>if  ne,  lilac-colM,  xirMte  spotted  with  Tiolet, 
Kdlth,  flesh -color  striped  with  dark  rose, 
Vtpae,  fleeh-colored  with  purple  8i)0t8, 


each 


85 


40 
45 


Penelope,  blush  white,  lower  petals  yellow 

tinted  with  crimson,  each  45 

Mr.  Yinchon,  light   salmon  with   white 

stripes,  "  46 

Neptune,  red  with  carmine  spota  and  stripes,  '*  50 

•Jeauno-d'Arc,  "  1  OO 

♦Mars,  *'  1  00 

♦Oracle,  "  1  00 

♦Chateaubriand,  "  l  oO 

♦Osiris,  "  1  60 

♦Matilda  Landevotsin,  "  2  00 

♦  JAe«0  are  yheic  tfarietiM^  and  a  de- 
9eHption  of  th^m  has  not  yet  reached  its. . 

Gladiolus  ramosns,  12  fine  named  varieties,  per  dos.  2  50 


Oladiolns  eandavensls, 

Oladiolns  noribundus, 

Bed  and  Yellow  Mexican  Tiger  Flowars 

Jacobean  Lilies 

Italian  Tuberoses 


1  00 

"       2  00 

SI  00  &  1  50 

1  OO&l  60 

1  OO&l  50 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  above,  all  ia  the  finest  possible  condition. 
Our  Tree  and  Shrub  Seed  Catalogue  is  now  ready  for  mailing. 


J.  H.  THOBBUBN  &  CO., 


15  JOHIV  STBKETy  NKW  YORK. 


NEW    FLOWER    SEEDS. 
J.   M.   THOBBUBN   &   CO., 

NEW   YORK. 

Take  pleasure  in  offering  to  their  friends  the  subjoined  list  of  New  annuals  of  this  Tear*s 
ill  trod  action,  any  and  all  of  which  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  order  accompanied  with  the 
carii. 

Cts. 
Oattierezfa  icTinnoapennodes,  per  packet,  10 

New  Tom  Tbttmb  Tropeaalom,  *•  26 

N%>wr>wiirf  Spotted       do.  "  25 

<  ^Itlrhoe  pedatft,  "^  60 

Also,  the  following  splendid  Gems  which  we  have  again  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to 
public  noUce,  all  of  which  we  have  proved,  and  the  result  has  given  the  greatest  patisfaotion. 


Nolana  paradoxa  Yiolacoa, 
Lupin  us  Hartwesii  Ccslestinus, 
Fenzlia  dlantboiaes, 
(Enotbora  blstorta  Vietchii, 


Cts. 

per  packet,  25 

"  26 

25 

60 


Gt& 
A9t«r  psMRUBl  florus,  per  packet,  10 

A«ter  eliTyaftQthemUloTa,  ^  10 

New  UMled  Chlita  Pink,  «  10 

( >«taki  CkwoBopffollm  «*  26 

AcrocIInf  om  romeuta,  **  26 

Afoasoft  WarseewlcaSl,  **  10 

t  i&rkla  polchella  mai^nata,  **  10 

I»atimiii»t«lo<ld<i^  »  26 

K^haeholtxJa  iennlfoUa,  "  10 

tpoauM  IlmbAta.  "  10 

iJaom  nvodifloraxn  mbmm,  **  10 

Uanm  Lewtestt  Tariegata,  «*  25 

IVrilla  Kim  Kloexiata.  *"  10 

Pnrtotmem  &arojArfUade^  "  10 

vrhitla^U  ^rMftdtllora,  **  10 


Cts. 

per  packet,  10 
10 


Saponaria  Calabrlca, 
Abronta  Umbellata, 
Hellcbrysum  Composituui  Mnximnm,  ^ 

Glfantbns  Magnlfiens,  ** 

Delpbinium  formosuin,  " 

Salvia  rcemeriana,  " 

Polveolymna  Stnartii  (Ercrlasting\  .  '' 

Scabious,  Copper-oolored,  " 

Phlox  Drummondii  Alba,  Oculata,  Leopoldl- 
na.  Napoleon  and  Queen  Victoria.  These  five 
distinct  varieties  of  Phlox  Drummondii  we 
recommend  as  the  most  beantiAil  Annuals 
of  easy  culture  that  adorn  the  flower-bed- 
no  garden  should  be  without  them.  Kach 


10 
50 
25 
26 
10 
10 


10 


Catalogues  containing  1,000  varieties,  on  application  to 


•r.  jnr.  thojrbumjv  sr  co., 

15  JOBN  8TBBBT,  NBW 


LONG  ORANGE  CARROT  SEED. 


-»- 


Our  Stock  of  the  above  is  superior  to  any  ever  offered  ;  price  $1  per  lb, 
or  at  reduced  rates  in  quantities  over  5  lbs. 

ALSO 

LONG  RED  ALTRINGUAM  CARROT per  lb.    $1  00 

WHITE  SUGAR  BEET "  50 

LONG  RED  MANGEL  WURTZEL "  60 

LARGE  RED  ONION "  100 

LARGE  YELLOW  ONION "  100 

FINE  AMERICAN  DRUMHEAD  CABBAGE "  3  00 

FLAT  DUTCH        "         "  3  00 

WHITE  SPINED  CUCUMBER "  75 

LONG  SCARLET  SHORT  TOP  RADISH "  76 

SCARLET  TURNIP  RADISH "  16 

ROUND  LEAF  SPINACH "  60 

EARLY  DUTCH  TURNIP "  75 

WHITE  STRAP  LEAF  TURNIP "  76 

RED  TOP  STRAP  LEAF     "        "  75 

IMPROVED  RUTA  BAGA "  75 

HUNGARIAN  GRASS per  bush.  3  00 

CARPENTER'S  KING  PHILIP  CORN  (Ears)....  "  2  00 

We  have  also  a  limited  quantity  of  the  following  rare  Tree  Seeds. 

ABIES  DOUGLASII  per  packet  of  10  Seeds  $1  00 

ABIES  GRANDIS  "  "  2  00 

With  thousands  of  other  seeds,  for  which  see  our  Catalogues. 

J.  IKE.  THORBURN  &  Co., 

April.  15  JOHN  STRXSXST,  New  Toork. 


MAY,    1850, 


33    PARK    ROIV, 
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IJFE  IN   THE  COUNTBY  BAILBOAD   CABS. 


f  ift   in  t\t   C0ttntr2   glailrffalr   Cars. 

"Xomtn  in  the  steamboat  or  railroad  cars  had  the  slightest  appearance  of  travelling  for 
pleasure's  take."—  Grattau's  QvUued  America, 

ND  no  one  can  be  found  who  does  not  acknowledge 
the  benefits  and  conveniences  of  railroads,  which 
are  spread  like  a  net  over  so  vast  an  extent  of  our 
country,  and  which  convey  us  in  twenty-four  hours 
literally  from  one  climate  to  another.  There  is, 
however,  a  growing  notion  that  railway  directors 
are  far  from  consulting  the  interests  they  represent, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  most  for  the  stock- 
holders, and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  traveller 
the  most  comfortable.  It  may  be  set  down  now  as 
a  fixed  fact,  that  nobody  ventures  on  a  journey  of 
any  lengthy  except  in  stimmery  if  he  can  avoid  it. 
h  Is  considered  a  positive  nuisance  to  travel,  by  the  great  majority  of  per- 
sons who  have  a  good  home.  Now,  we  say,  that  if  this  could  be  converted 
into  a  positive  pleasure,  the  number  who  travel  would  be  so  greatly 
increased  that  a  large  part  of  the  present  financial  difficulties  of  the  roads 
would  vanish.     How  to  do  this  is  the  question. 

Lot  us  see.  A  journey  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia  to  Chicago  is  to 
'c  endured  :  the  distance  is,  say  850  miles,  more  or  less,  and  two  nights 
lire  to  be  consumed, — or  we  must  lie  by  and  lose  that  much  time.  Most 
people  make  np  their  minds  to  get  through  with  it ;  all  may  be  said  to 
'/I'lure  at  least  one  night  of  travel  in  going  or  returning.  What  do  they 
>•  ^,  and  how  are  they  treated  ? 

A  couch  car  is  provided  at  night  on  some  of  the  routes  of  which  we  shall 
^poak  further  ;  many  who  have  paid  for  this  indulgence  cheerfully,  find  it 
t> )  noisome  for  repetition,  and  if  it  were  entirely  desirable,  there  is  not 
r  »om  enough  for  all.  Those  who  remain  in  their  seats  are  subjected  to  the 
i>tesencc  all  night  of  dirty  pa-ssengers  and  their  children  ;  to  the  admission 
.it  every  station  of  way  passengers  ;  to  the  spitting  of  Americans  ;  to  the 
"verheating  of  the  stove  ;  to  the  imperfect  or  excessive  ventilation;  to 
'*'ing  waked  many  times  to  "  show  your  ticket,"  and  that  generally  just  as 
yAi  have  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  composing  yourself.  There  are  other 
Muses  of  personal  inconvenience;  but  let  us  ask.  Why,  while  we  are  being 
vilified  at  this  rapidly  convenient  gait,  we  should  be  compelled  to  suffer 
an  amount  of  inconvenience  and  danger  to  health  that  our  domestic  ani- 
.nals,  if  long  exposed  to,  would  die  under  ?  here  we  allude  to  the  heat  and 
v^intilation.  A  man  or  boy,  who  knows  no  more  of  thermometrical  variations 
tliaii  he  does  of  the  belt  of  Saturn,  is  employed  by  the  month  to  "  make 
t'je  fires  in  the  cars,*^ — ^and  generally,  we  must  say,  he  earns  his  money  by 
-tfc'ntively  piling  in  wood  whenever  the  stove  is  empty  ;  but  he  makes  no 
.'•Tf  rence  between  a  warm  and  a  cold  night,  a  moderately  cool  or  a  hot 
'-ty ; — how  should  he  know  ?  the  conductor  is  often  a  perfectly  indiffdr* 
'ht  passenger,  who  amuses  himself,  between  his  frequent  demand  for  tickets,, 
■^  ith  the  travelling  post-master,  in  the  smoking-car,  (advertised,  but  not 
ilways  to  be  found — and  when  found,  too  often  disgracefully  dirty),  or  noda 
>it  hxa  post  in  a  small  room  now  often  provided  for  that  purpose.    So  the 
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IJFB  IK  THB  COUNTBT  BAILBOAD  CARS. 

passengers  are  allowed  to  take  care  of  themselves,  the  fireman  only  appear-  , 
ing  at  intervals  sufficiently  distinct  to  keep  a  furious  fire  ;  or,  if  not  watched, 
he  lets  it  go  entirely  out. 

The  infirm  passenger,  or  the  delicate  lady,  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
comfort  at  home,  consult  their  feelings  by  taking  such  seats  as  they  consider 
to  be  most  desirable,  securing,  if  not  too  late,  a  window  of  their  own.  An 
emigrant  woman  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  full  price,  seats  herself,  with 
three  or  four  fiedglings  not  in  the  best  trim,  before  our  travellers,  or  may- 
hap along  side.  Soon  at  a  way  station,  a  countryman,  with  boots  maddied 
to  the  very  knees,  brushes  by, — and  half  a  dozen  local  people  who  are  going 
to  the  next  station,  redolent  of  tobacco  and  mud,  hoist  or  lower  windows 
before  and  behind  you,  and  if  you  remonstrate  declare  their  right  io  do  ^ 
they  please.  Thus  you  are  roasted  at  one  moment  and  frozen  at  the  next ; 
you  have  no  control  whatever  of  the  ventilation  of  a  seat  that  you  hare 
paid  for  all  that  was  asked.  The  reader  who  has  travelled  for  two  or  three 
successive  nights  will  add  a  dozen  more  annoyances,  such  as  the  mud  into 
which  you  are  sometimes  landed  ;  the  very  shocking  meals  you  are  com-  , 
pelled  to  partake  of  or  starve  ;  the  black  coal  dust  that  penetrates  every 
portion  of  your  person  and  in  half  an  hour  defiles  you  all  over  ;  the  dnst 
(less  annoying  however  in  winter  than  in  summer),  and  not  least,  the  ever- 
recurring  ticket-seer. 

Now  all  this  is  wrong  ;  nearly  everything  we  have  named  can  be  reme- 
died by  a  very  simple  process  ;  the  ticket-taker  shall  never  intrude  upon 
you  ;  the  countryman,  returning  from  selling  veal  at  the  town  yon  stop  at, 
shall  not  intrude  himself  on  the  seat  of  the  through  passenger  or  delicate 
lady  ;  none  but  yourself  or  your  chosen  companions  shall  let  down  a  win- 
dow on  your  neck  ;  no  dirty  boots  shall  be  admitted  to  rub  your  delicate 
dress  ;  no  man  redolent  of  a  bar-room  shall  snore  in  your  ear,  and  you  shall 
have  a  temperature  so  equable  that  even  your  favorite  horse  might  endure  a 
night  in  it.  Shall  we  go  on  any  longer  without  attempting  an  improvement? 
shall  thousands  nightly  run  the  risk  of  consumption  and  pneamonia,  or  shall 
we  be  comfortable,  and  decrease  the  amount  of  the  bills  of  mortality  ?  Let 
us  see. 

The  conch-car  is  a  step  in  advancing  comfort,  but  it  is  open  to  serious 
objection,  the  first  of  which  is-  the  ventilation  ;  the  persons  near  the  door, 
or  ventilator,  get  too  much  of  the  outward  air,  while  those  beyond  get  too 
little.  The  space  is  cramped,  the  bed  hard,  or  otherwise  uncomfortable. 
and  the  pounding  you  get  is  multiplied  by  the  increase  of  surface  exposai 
to  it  while  in  a  recumbent  posture  ;  and  at  all  events  you  will  find  plenty  in 
the  morning  who  have  not  '*  slept  a  wink."  They  will  also  soon  be  infested 
with  insects.  The  inventors,  who  are  allowed  to  run  these  cars  at  their 
own  cost  and  risk,  and  charge  half  a  dollar  for  the  night,  do  all  in  their 
power  to  make  the  best  of  it,  but  it  is  an  imperfect  substitute  for  the  poor 
benches  ;  we  want  and  must  have  a  better.  * 

The  French  Coupe*,  now  in  use  all  over  £urope,  is  what  is  wanted.  It  i$ 
a  single  room  with  four  scats,  a  door  on  each  side,  which  may  be  hired  for 
the  trip  by  one,  two,  three,  or  four  individuals,  for  a  small  charge  additional 
to  the  regular  ticket  The  seats  are  all  capitally  stuffed,  with  a  projection 
from  the  ^ack  to  lean  the  head  on  ;  and  this  is.  a  most  comfortable  mode  oi 
sleeping :  at  your  feet  is  a  copper  tube  of  sufficient  size,  pushed  in  from  i 
outside,  and  filled  when  requested  with  hot  water.    Here  you  may  really  i 
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rest  for  days  and  nights  in  succession,  free  from  every  annoyance  we  have 
named,  regulating  your  o^n  ventilation,  eating  your  own  provision,  drink- 
ing your  own  wine,  or  milk,  or  cream,  and  conversing  with  those  with 
whom  you  have  planned  your  journey,  or  have  invited  from  the  cars  to 
share  your  luxury  and  comfort. 

Is  it  not  astonishing  that  this  convenience  has  lo  be  named,  after  rail- 
ways have  been  so  long  an  institution  among  us  ?  We  are  confident  that 
tlie  coach-car  inventors  would  make  double  the  money  they  now  do,  with 
half  the  trouble,  by  introducing  the  Coupe  ;  and  we  appeal  to  the  directors 
of  our  respectable  routes  to  make  one  effort  more  to  accommodate  the  sick, 
the  delicate,  the  fastidious,  and  the  old.  Their  profits  are  greatly  concerned 
in  this  matter,  and  those  who  leave  the  comforts  of  home  will  travel  thrice 
where  they  now  go  but  once,  and  be  thankful  for  an  introduction  to  a  new 
branch,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  "  rural  art." 

Knowledge  is  "  slow  to  travel,"  but  no  people  on  the  earth  are  more  sure 
to  carry  out  a  good  plan  than  our  own,  when  once  it  is  shown  to  be  valu- 
able. We  look  upon  the  present  system  of  travelling  (next  to  the  pecula- 
tion of  public  plunderers,  and  the  foolish  telegraphic  matter*  of  our  daily 
press,  which  doses  us  daily  with  murders  and  runaway  wives),  as  one  of 
the  greatest  and  yet  most  easily  corrected  evils  existing  in  '*  free  America." 
We  have  got  to  be  so  entirely  "  free,"  that  every  fellow-traveller  may  dash 
cold  air  on  you  as  often  as  he  pleases  ;  the  next  step  must  be  a  reform,  or 
he  will  apply  cold  water  (instead  of  tobacco  juice)  in  the  same  manner. 


THE   USEFUL   AND  THE   BEAUTIFUL,   IN    GARDENING. 

BY  THE   REV.  A.  D.  ORmLSY,  CUNTON,  NEW   YORK. 

It  is  not  always  easy  rightly  to  adjust  the  claims  of  use  and  beauty. 
Tastes  differ,  and  circumstances  alter  cases.  Most  men,  however,  are  util- 
itarian in  their  views  and  feelings.  Must  we  not  eat  and  drink  and  sleep, 
tiu>y  inquire,  and  can  anything  be  better  than  stocks  and  mortgages,  and 
instruments  that  are  sure  to  pay?  This  is  the  governing  principle.  This 
■speeds  the  plough,  drives  railway-trains,  makes  steamboat  paddles  revolve, 
:iiC  looms  of  factories  rattle,  and  is  the  grand  motor  of  that  mighty  and  uni- 
versal machine  which  men  call  "  business."  It  is  to  gain  physical  enjoy- 
ment and  material  prosperity. 

The  same  principle  steals  into  our  gardens.  We  plant  and  prune  and  water 
and  weed,  chiefiy  with  an  eye  on  the  market.  Beets  and  onions  and  straw- 
iierrics  and  radishes  fetch  so  much  solid  cash  ;  and  peas,  peaches,  pump- 
kins, peare,  cabbages,  grapes  and  squashes  command  so  much.  They  are 
'ill  likewise  good  to  eat.  Out  with  the  useless  flowers  1  They  cumber  the 
.-round  ;  and  the  time  wasted  in  cultivating  and  admiring  them  might  be 
-j'cnt  in  raising  fruits  and  vegetables.  Throw  them  over  the  fence  1  These 
uuatcurSy  who  give  so  much  of  their  land  and  of  their  thoughts  to  fancy  gar- 
loiiing,  are  visionary  characters,  who  don't  know  what  is  really  worth  hav- 
lir.ir,  and  are  seen  to  come  to  want  in  the  end. 

Has  not  the  reader  heard  words  like  these  ?    The  grounds  of  my  friend 

*  \  w<mld-be  Bjdney  Smith  lays,  yrith  some  tersoneis,  that  **  we  know  everything  in  America 
[Ufore  it  happens,  and  when  it  happens  it  am^t  true  P^ 
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are  about  equally  divided  between  the  useful  and  ornamental.  His  lawn  , 
contains  fine  specimens  of  the  Norway  Spruce,  Hemlock,  European  Linden, 
Larch,  Dutch  Elm,  and  other  trees  on  which  the  eye  of  cultivated  taste 
always  loves  to  repose  ;  and  yet,  we  have  heard  many  men  wonder  wbv 
that  lawn  was  not  planted  with  cherry-trees,  pear-trees,  plum-trees,  and 
other  useful  things.  One  man,  in  walking  through  it,  paused  by  a  group  of 
Altheas,  Euonymus  and  flowering  Hawthorns,  and  asked  what  sort  of  fruit 
these  bushes  bore  ;  and  learning  that  they  were  ornamental  shrubs,  his 
countenance  fell,  and  he  could  not  repress  his  amazement  and  disgust. 
When  he  was  taken  to  the  rear  of  the  premises,  and  shown  the  fruit  trees 
and  vegetables,  he  began  to  breathe  more  freely.  His  eyes  brightened  over 
•the  rows  of  carrots,  and  early  potatoes,  and  he  could  not  help  saying,  as  he 
rubbed  his  hands  together,  **  Now  this  looks  like  living  ;  here  is  something; 
to  keep  one  from  starving." 

So  much  for  a  specimen.  Now  we  pity,  more  than  we  despise,  this  mate- 
rial spirit.  It  robs  its  possessors  of  high  enjoyment.  They  ought  to  know 
that  money-making  and  physical  gratification  are  not  the  chief  end  of  raau. 
Is  a  tree  worth  nothing  save  for  bearing  fruit  or  making  lumber  ?  A  stream, 
except  for  .turning  a  wheel?  A  cloud,  save  as  it  waters  one's  potato-patch? 
A  flower,  save  as  it  belongs  to  a  pumpkin-vine  ?  If  the  jesthetic  part  n{ 
our  nature  is  not  to  be  gratified,  why  has  God  endowed  us  with  it,  and  why 
has  He  adapted  the  world  we  live  in  to  this  part  of  our  constitution  ?  Alas 
for  the  man  who  cannot  see  the  beautiful  side  of  nature,  or  who  disparages 
those  who  strive  to  do  so! 

*'  A  river  or  a  sen. 
Is  to  him  a  diah  of  tea, 
And  a  kingdom,  bread  and  batter." 

Apply  this  thought  to  the  pursuits  of  horticulture.  We  would  not  speak 
lightly  of  gardening  as  carried  on  for  pecuniary  profit.  If  it  were  possible, 
we  would  deter  no  one  from  devoting  a  suitable  portion  of  his  ground  t' 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Our  bodies  must  be  fed,  as  well  as  our  tastes  grati- 
fied. And,  moreover,  one  finds  greater  enjoyment  in  the  beautiful  itself. 
when  the  useful  also  is  allowed  a  proper  share  of  his  attention.  A  well 
arranged  garden  will  always  show  a  due  regard  to  each.  What  tli«it  duo 
estimate  is,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine  with  great  exactness.  It  will 
vary  with  each  person's  means,  and  the  size  of  his  premises.  Kor  canwi^ 
always  draw  a  distinct  line  between  the  useful  and  the  ornamental.  In  fruit 
culture,  for  instance,  there  is  an  incidental  appeal  to  the  sense  of  bea\ily,as 
well  as  a  direct  one  to  that  of  pecuniary  profit ;  strawberries,  cherries, 
apples,  pears,  grapes— do  not  these  please  the  eye,  as  well  as  tickle  tiie 
palate,  and  fill  the  pocket  ?  Few  persons,  it  may  be,  cultivate  fruit  for  its 
beauty  ;  yet  we  would  by  no  means  see  it  excluded  from  our  grounds,  nor 
would  we  fail  to  give  the  homely  kitchen  garden  its  due  appreciation. 

Having  now  guarded  our  orthodoxy,  let  us  say  a  few  heretical  words. 
Fruit  trees  are  well  enough,  and  should  be  planted  ;  but  they  are,  after  all, 
the  least  important  part  of  an  amateur's  plantation.  How  long  are  many  o^ 
them  in  coming  into  bearing,  and  for  how  small  a  portion  of  the  year,  at 
best,  do  they  afford  gratification  !  To  what  innumerable  ills  are  they  sui> 
ject  1  Slugs,  aphides,  borers',  worms,  curculios,  caterpillars,  mildew,  saj)- 
blight,  black-knot,  cracking  of  the  fruit,  bursting  of  the  bark,  etc.,  etc.—  ,7 
what  an  array  of  obstacles,  what  a  multitude  of  disappointments  !    And  if  ^: 


\ 
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it  80  happens,  that  after  one  has  spent  many  years  in  planting  and  nursing. 
his  patient  labor   is   about  being  rewarded  by  a  specimen  of  new  and 

I  clioice  fruit,  how  often  do  thieves  snatch  the  dainty  morsel  from  his  very 

,  iips. 

But  suppose  (and  the  supposition  is  well  warranted),  that  when  we 
planted  our  fruit  garden,  and  arranged  our  vegetable  quarters  in  the  best 
manner,  we  at  the  same  time  laid  off  a  suitable  portion  of  ground  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  It  was  graded  ;  roads  and  walks  were  laid  out  through  it ; 
it  was  sown  with  a  mixture  of  veritable  grains,  and  in  all  respects  was 
moulded  into  a  complete  lawn.  A  variety  of  ornamental  trees  were  set  out 
upon  it,  according  to  the  canons  of  correct  taste.  Being  well  cared  for,  they 
^^vew  luxuriantly  from  j'ear  to  year,  and  are  now  large,  symmetrical  trees. 
The  velvet  grass  has  afforded  us  annually  a  summer-long  feast  of  pleasure. 
The  elm  has  assumed  that  majestic,  yet  graceful  post,  which  makes  it  the 
"Queen  Elizabeth"  among  trees.  The  magnolias  and  tulip-trees,  with  their 
broad,  glossy  leaves  have  diffused  the  air  of  milder  climates  through  our 
northern  garden.  Linden,  oak,  chestnut,  maple,  beech,  birch  and  ash,  both 
natives  and  foreigners,  have  grown  side  by  side,  and  mingled  their  spray  in 
loving  companionship.  Here,  too,  we  planted  evergreens  of  various  forms 
and  shades  of  color  ;  and  not  only  the  robust  denizens  of  our  American  hills, 
but  many  from  across  the  water.  Scotland  and  Austria  sent  us  pines,  and 
so  did  Switzerland  and  the  Jsle  of  Corsica,  and  Siberia  and  the  Bhotan  moun- 
tains. Norway  contributed  the  noblest  of  all  the  spruces  ;  the  Altai  moun- 
tains a  Fir,  Siberia  and  China  sent  Arbor  Vitaes,  Sweden  a  Juniper,  and 
England  a  Yew.  Other  nations  sent  us  representatives,  which  have  not  yet 
become  so  well  domesticated  as  to  call  for  a  mention  of  their  names. 

And  here  we  might  adduce  the  case  of  our  friend.  Professor ,  who  is 

infatuated  with  the  same  disregard  of  pecuniary  profit  in  his  gardening.  On 
one  side  of  his  lawn  the  ground  falls  off  into  a  ravine,  which  winds  down 
into  a  wild  gulf  or  chasm,  where  a  dashing  stream  and  scattered  rocks  and 
overhanging  boughs  diffuse  the  charm  of  picturesque  beauty.  The  sunny 
slopes  of  this  ravine  might  have  grown  excellent  grapes,  pears,  berries, 
currants,  and  the  like,  but  he  has  devoted  the  ground  to  less  profitable 
]mrpose8.  He  has  laid  out  gravelled  walks,  winding  through  its  centre  and 
along  its  sides.  Here  and  there  he  has  made  patches  for  flowers.  All  the 
curious  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  plants  that  he  could  get,  far  and  near,  are 
gathered  into  this  spot.  He  has  traversed  the  surrounding  forests  and 
swamps,  and  woo'd  away  their  choicest  treasures  to  set  them  here.  He  has 
taken  advantage  of  a  little  spring  which  trickles  out  from  the  side  of  this 
ravine,  and  has  led  its  waters  along  by  the  roots  of  certain  shrubs  and 
plants  which  love  such  conditions.  Now  this  ravine  does  not  yield  him  a 
mouthful  to  eat  or  to  sell,  yet  he  and  his  family  think  it  is  the  best  part  of 
their  garden,  and  his  visitors  (whose  eyes  are  not  in  their  stomachs  or  their 
pockets),  think  so  too. 

But  to  return.  We  spoke  of  some  of  the  discouragements  attending  fruit 
culture.  But  the  curculio,  sap-blight,  slug,  borer,  and  black-knot,  do  not  in- 
fest our  ornamental  grounds.  We  have  not  been  compelled  to  wait  many 
years  before  our  trees  and  plants  afforded  us  gratification  :  even  in  the 
second  summer  after  planting,  many  of  them  assumed  those  peculiarities  of 
ft»rm  and  foliage  which  recommend  them  to  the  eye  of  taste.  Nor  is  it  a 
"ight  consideration  that  our  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  are  nearly  as  beau- 
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tifol  in  winter  as  in  summer,  and  so  make  our  grounds  cheerful  and  warm 
throughout  the  year.  And  who  ever  heard  of  thieves  plundering  ornamental 
trees  and  plants?  Their  taste  runs  in  the  line  of  peaches,  pears,  and  melons.  ' 
For  many  years  have  wo  planted  lindens,  magnolias,  junipers,  Japan  lilies 
and  geraniums,  without  any  fear  that  prowling  ragamuffins  would  break 
through  our  hedges  and  steal  them. 

And  who  can  estimate  the  value  of  the  associations  connected  with  such 
trees  and  plants  I  These  associations  whisper  in  every  leaf,  they  eihalc 
from  every  flower,  they  nestle  in  the  shady  branches  above  our  heads,  tbey 
rise  up  from  the  walks  beneath  our  feet.  As  we  traverse  our  shaded  ave- 
nues, other  men  and  other  times  surround  us.  The  patriarch  meets  ur  under 
"  the  dark,  gnarled,  centennial  tree "  he  so  much  loved.  Sages  discourse 
philosophy  under  the  revolving  shade  of  our  plane-trees.  Orators  and  p<)et3 
sweep  past  us  in  their  robes,  meditating  themes  of  eloquence  and  son?. 
The  great  and  good,  the  pure  and  the  beautiful  of  every  age  and  clime,  are 
here,  and  repeat  before  us  the  words  and  actions  of  their  daily  lives.  We 
hear  "  the  voice  of  the  Lord  walking  in  the  garden,"  reminding  us  of 
his  continual  presence  and  fatherly  care.  We  find  a  new  charm  added  to 
domestic  and  social  life,  a  charm  which  grows  stronger  with  every  passing 
year,  and  makes  home  the  full  realization  of  its  sacred  name. 

But  we  need  not  pursue  this  thought  further.  There  is  little  danger  that 
ornamental  gardening  will  anywhere  lead  to  the  neglect  of  gardening  f >r 
profit.  Man  loves  to  make  money  and  to  eat,  too  well,  for  one  to  indulj?e 
fears  on  that  score.  And  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  practical  will  maintain 
its  due  share  of  the  garden.  But  we  also  hope  that  ornamental  planters  will 
never  apologise  for  their  tastes,  that  the  pleasure-grounds  of  our  country- 
will  become  larger  instead  of  smaller,  and  that  those  men  who  now  see  no 
value  in  anything  which  does  not  bear  fruit,  may  soon  come  to  a  better 
mind. 


»»  ^  •  ♦.  ># 


BAD  GRAFTING— HOW  WOOD  IS  FORMED. 

While  examining  lately  some  examples  of  bad  grafting,  we  met  with  the 
following  remarkable  case,  which  will  be  regarded  with  no  small  interest 
by  those  who  are  desirous  of  learning  how  wood  is  really  formed.  A  small 
scion  of  an  apple  had  been  whip-grafted  upon  one  side  of  the  cut  of  a 
much  larger  stock,  as  is  shown  in  the  annexed  figure,  1.  It  had  apparently 
formed  as  strong  a  union  as  is  usually  found  in  such  cases,  but  upon  apply- 
ing a  little  lateral  pressure  the  scion  came  away,  as  at  2,  bringing  with  it 
a  considerable  quantity  of  young  wood,  2  a.  Upon  a  more  minute  examina- 
tion it  was  found  that  this  wood  had  been  insinuated  between  the  bark  and 
wood  of  the  stock  as  at  3,  the  wood  of  the  scion  having  remained  quite  m- 
dependent  of  that  Upon  which  it  was  moulded  ;  it  had  moreover  divided 
into  very  fine  descending  fibres,  the  broken  points  of  which  are  shown  at 
2  a.  In  other  words,  tlie  scion  had  formed  a  woody  sheath  of  its  own,  which 
covered  over  the  wood  of  the  stock  and  was  independent  of  it. 

How  is  this  to  be  explained  ?    Those  who  believe  with  Gaudichaud,  Pa- 
petit  Thouars,  and  others  of  their  school,  will  accept  the  specimen  as  a  nevr 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  their  views,  that  wood  really  descends  from  abore  1  • 
in  the  form  of  fully  organized  tissue.     On  the  other  hand,  those  who  adopt  ^ 
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the  more  common  opinion  that  wood  is  organized  where  it  is  found  by 
organizable  matter  passing  downwards,  will  see  here  a  confirmation  of  their 
theory  ;  while  the  physiologists  who  maintain  that  wood  is  a  mere  secretion 
from  the  surface  of  old  bark  or  old  wood  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  admit  that 
sucii  a  specimen  as  this  is  inexplicable  upon  their  interpretation.     It  is  ob- 


I 


vious,  indeed,  that  the  new  wood  2  a  is  really  derived  in  either  a  solid  or 
liquid  form  from  the  two  branches  at  2. 

This  is  much  the  same  as  the  case  of  a  Willow  which  formed  a  sheath  of 
wood  several  feet  long  over  dead  wood,  and  beneath  dead  bark,  where  any 
superficial  deposit  was  obviously  impossible.  Or  it  may  perhaps  be  better 
cumpared  to  the  celebrated  example  of  a  Kose  Acacia  mentioned  by  the  late 
Prof.  Achille  Richard.    The  Rose  Acacia  had  been  grafted  on  the  common 


Pseudacacia.  The  stock  had  died  ;  but  the  scion  had  coutiflued  to  grow, 
and  had  emitted  from  its  base  a  kind  of  plaster  composed  of  very  distinct 
fibres,  which  surrounded  the  extremity  of  the  stock  to  some  distance,  form- 
ing a  sheath,  and  thus  showed  incontestably  that  wood  descends  from  the 
base  of  a  scion  to  overlay  the  stock. 

That  being  demonstrated,  it  becomes  the  more  difficult  to  understand  how 
it  is  that  although  the  wood  of  a  stock  is  derived  from  the  scion,  yet  the 
branches  which  sprout  from  that  wood  are  not  like  those  of  the  scion  but  of 
the  stock.  In  other  words  a  (the  scion)  under  its  new  condition  of  life  does 
not  produce  a,  but  b  (the  stock). 

The  true  explanation  of  this  puzzling  phenomenon  is,  doubtless,  that  incur 
common  trees  there  are  two  distinct  systems  of  organization,  simultaneous 
in  their  appearance,  coexistent  and  coeval,  but  independent ;  the  one  longi- 
tudinal, which  is  what  passes  downwards,  and  the  other  horizontal ;  that 
the  first  is  incapable  of  producing  new  roots,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  provision  for  conveying  sap,  and  for  giving  strength  to  a  tree  ;  that 
the  latter  alone  has  the  power  of  furnishing  new  shoots.  This  latter,  called 
the  medullary  system,  is  perpetually  growing  outwards  and  fitting  on  its 
myriads  of  extremities  to  tho  surface  of  the  wood  beneath  the  bark ;  so 
that  when  a  branch  is  produced  it  necessarily  comes  from  the  horizonUl 
system,  derived  in  the  beginning  from  the  stock  and  not  interfered  with  by 
the  scion. 

This  is  the  view  that  was  many  years  since  taken  by  the  writer  of  the 
present  notice,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  attempt  having  been  made  i<^ 
show  its  inaccuracy.  Dr.  Harvey,  in  his  "  Trees  and  their  Nature  (noticed 
at  p.  132  of  the  present  volume)  does  not  advert  to  it ;  or  if  he  does  we 
have  failed  to  find  the  place,  for  which  we  trust  to  be  excused,  seeing  that 
life  is  not  long  enough  to  permit  the  use  of  books  without  an  index. 

It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  puzzling  physiological  heretics,  or  for  the  sake  of 
the  orthodox  that  this  question  has  been  thus  revived.  Tho  case  before  us 
has  been  fixed  to  our  pages  for  the  sake  of  the  ignorant,  or  the  ill-informevl, 
who  have  not  yet  discovered  that  to  remove  ti»e  branches  of  a  tree  is  t^' 
paralyze  its  wood-producing  powers  ;  and  who  sally  forth  in  mid-winter,  or 
indeed  in  mid-spring,  or  whenever  they  happen  to  think  about  it,  armed 
with  saw  and  axe,  and  good  brown  bills,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  raid 
upon  the  plantations  under  their  care.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  there  arc 
plenty  of  woodmen  who  firmly  believe  that  few  branches  will  furnish  as 
much  new  timber  as  many.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  reflect  upon  our 
apple-tree,  repent  of  their  foolish  courses,  and  resolve  in  future  to  follow  a 
wiser  and  better  practice. — J^om  the  Gardeners^  Chrofiicle. 


»>  •  »  -  .# 


HARTFORD   PROLIFIC    GRAPE.* 

"Raiseo  by  Mr.  Steel,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut:  Hardy,  vigorous  and 
productive."  We  refer  to  one  of  our  best  authorities,  our  well-informed  friend 
Charles  Downing,  Esq.  We  agree  with  him  in  all  points  about  this  grape, 
excepting  the  thickness  of  skin  and  toughness  of  pulp.  Either  cultivation 
has  improved  the  fruit,  or  it  was  better  the  past  year  than  at  the  time 

®  See  Frontispiece. 
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when  Mr.  Downing  described  it.  We  found  it  a  very  fine  berry  with  a  little 
acidity,  but  soft,  and  with  a  remarkably  thin  skin,  which  yields  easily  its 
deep  coloring  matter,  and  must  be,  on  that  account  suited,  to  red  wine-mak- 
ing. We  have  no  doubt  of  this,  or  its  very  acidity  (of  which  it  has  little 
indeed)  would  be  a  quality  as  a  bottom  for  a  good  wine. 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  do  away  with  the  spurious  drugs  imported  and 
carefully  labelled,  and,  of  course,  preferred  by  some  slaves  of  foreign  pro- 
liacts  and  manners,  by  substituting  to  these  poisonous  substances  our  own 
pure  products  of  the  grape  ?  We  have  tasted  repeatedly  some  South  Caro- 
lina wines,  and  have  found  the  wine  made  of  the  Lenoir  equal  to  very  good 
Claret,  which  it  resembles  altogether  in  "  acohitP  We  have  no  doubt  either 
the  Clinton  or  Beatty  would  be  fully  as  good  for  Claret  wine-making.  The 
Isabella  wine,  made  by  our  friend  Mr.  Caradeuc,  South  Carolina,  has  alto- 
gether a  Burgundy  taste  and  flavor,  while  his  Pauline  ranks  between  this 
and  the  Claret,  and  is  a  delicious  wine.  Those  who  have  tasted  the  still 
Cataicba,  of  Georgia,  will  no  longer  doubt  its  capability  of  competing  with 
good  Hock  or  Rhine  wines  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  first  is  made 
almost  under  our  immediate  control,  and  that  we  have  nothing  hut  faith  and 
reliant  upon  foreign  skill  to  sustain  the  other,  we  shall  perhaps  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  safer,  although  not  so  stylish^  to  drink  our  own 
wines,  than  to  pay  ridiculous  prices  for  Champagne  made  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  except  in  Champagne ;  for  Logwood,  Sugar  of  Lead,  Huckleberry 
juice,  and  two  or  three  score  more  melanges  sold  under  the  name  of  cheap 
tabie  wines^ — cheap  indeed  !  for  their  manufacturing  costs  almost  nothing. 
Snch  wines  the  writer  of  this  note  has  seen  condemned  by  the  hundred  bar- 
rels in  tlie  Entrepot  of  Barcy^  and  the  contents  poured  into  the  Seine,  to  the 
jrreat  annoyance  of  the  fish,  and  to  the  immense  benefit  of  the  community. 
But  such  stuff  is  good  enough  for  America,  and  sells  here  as  almost  every 
foreign  humbug  does  under  "  a  name  upon  a  gilt  label,"  and  nicely  corked 
and  warranted.  By  the  by,  Mr.  Editor,  let  me  ask  you,  "  Where  are  the 
responsible  parts  of  all  those  and  other  warranters  f 

What  is  the  means  to  make  a  spurious  warranted  article  pay  for  its 
sophistication  ?  a  law  suit  ?  that  would  be  mere  folly  ;  retaliation  ?  that  is 
unmanly,  unchristian.  The  only  safe  way  to  guard  against  such  barefaced 
impositions  is,  abstinence,  and  substitution  of  a  better  and  more  genuine 
article  for  articles  of  "  doubtful  import."  Let  us  remember  the  good  Per- 
sian maxim  "  when  you  doubt,  abstain,"  and,  let  us  apply  it,  not  only  as  it 
was  meant,  to  moral  obligations  and  duties,  but  also  to  our  diet^  that  fruit- 
ful source  of  health  and  diseases. — L.  E.  Bergkmans. 


A  FEW  CASUAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PROPA- 
GATING  FLOWERS  FROM  WELL-SAVED  SEED. 

BT   WILLIAM   CREED,   ROCHESTER,   N.  Y. 

Now  that  the  season  is  rapidly  approaching  when  all  who  are  interested 

in  Floriculture  will  be  contemplating  what  selections  shall  be  made  for  an- 

other  year's  operations,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  urging  upon  the  in- 

»oexperienc<jd  the  importance  of  propagating  flowers  from  well-saved  seed. 
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and  upon  which  alone  rests  the  success  of  the  propagator.    By  this  expres*   , 
sion,  however,  we  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  i/oeU-matured  seed  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  adoption  of  the  minuticB  of  details  (in  its  saving)  , 
necessary  to  maintain  the  present  standard  of  excellence  discernible  in 
some  of  our  public  exhibitions,  as  well  as  private  collections  ;  and  yet,  per- 
haps, not  one  out  of  twenty  of  those  even  who  pride  themselves  in  produciog 
good  flowers,  and»  certainly,  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  commonalitj  of 
growers,  ever  give  that  attention  to  the  subject  requisite  to  produce  satis-  , 
factory  results. 

Take,  for  instance,  that  familiar  favorite,  the  Double  Balsam,  or  its  rival, 
the  Balsaminc,  with  its  rose-like  petals  and  diversified  blossom  tints  ;— what 
an  improvement  is  it  upon  the  Lady  Slipper  1 — the  former  may  well  be  styled 
the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  its  species  in  cultivation,  while  from  the  latter  may  be 
traced  the  origin  of  its  present  excellence,  and  this  superiority  of  the  Bal- 
samino  happening  simply  through  a  perseverance  which  apparently  but  few 
take  any  part.  The  Balsam,  &c.,  like  many  other  specimens  of  the  floral 
world,  in  order  to  prevent  its  running  back  to  its  primitive  state,  requires 
the  seed  to  be  ripened  only  on  the  main  stem, — and  all  the  seed-pods  on  side 
branches,  as  quick  as  they  begin  to  set,  should  be  picked  off ;  if  this  has  not 
been  done,  the  seed  when  propagated  will  bear  unmistakable  marks  of  a 
degenerating  influence  working  upon  it.  All  plants  producing  single  or 
semi-double  flowers  should  be  uprooted  as  soon  as  detected. 

We  next  bring  to  notice  another  well-merited  and  long-tried  annual,  the 
Ten-week  Stock.  This  is  one  also  requiring  attention  while  saving  seed. 
Depending  as  we  do  upon  the  single  specimens  of  this  flower  for  its  seed, 
certain  rules  must  be  observed  to  ensure  any  gratifying  results.  For  ex- 
ample we  may  say,  that  if  the  seed  sown  this  season  should  prove  to  have 
an  excess  of  single  flowers,  throw  them  away  ;  but  if  the  double  flowers  pre- 
dominate, it  may  be  considered  a  good  •'  strain,"  and  worthy  of  the  following 
attention,  viz.  : — as  soon  as  half  a  dozen  pods  have  set.  on  the  centre  stem, 
Wx^floxcers  above  the  pods  should  be  destroyed  and  some  of  the  side  branches 
should  meet  with  the  same  treatment,  but  allowing  only  two  or  three  pods  to 
set  and  no  more  shoots  to  grow.  Some  growers,  however,  confine  the  pods 
to  the  centre  stem  only,  and  cut  the  side  branches  off"  close  ;  but  experience 
teaches  us  that  a  few  pods  may  be  ripened  satisfactorily  on  the  strongest  of 
the  side  shoots,  the  entire  vigor  of  the  plant  being  confined  to  a  few  pods  of 
seed.  With  respect  to  color,  that  is  a  matter  of  choice  from  which  the  ex- 
perimentist  will  make  his  own  selections. 

The  Asters  should  not  be  overlooked  ;  their  multiplicity  of  colors,  as  well 
as  the  great  improvement  accomplished  by  many  distinguished  growers, 
make  them  indispensable  annual  visitors.  The  French  Pyramidal  Aster, 
though  not  equal  in  beauty  to  some  other  varieties,  nevertheless  may  be 
mentioned  as  being  one  suited  to  most  growers,  on  the  supposition,  how- 
ever, that  the  situation  as  well  as  soil,  like  those  above  mentioned,  should 
be  suitable  to  its  growth  and  the  maturity  of  its  seed.  All  indifferent  plants 
should  be  pulled  up  as  early  as  the  blossoms  are  seen,  and  none  but  the  per- 
fect and  earliest  flowers  allowed  to  mature  their  seed.  This  variety  of  Aster 
being  a  profuse  bloomer,  all  the  blossoms  of  a  secondary  character  on  goi^J 
plants  should  be  watched  and  gathered  from  time  to  time,  and  which  will 
prove  a  continual  resource,  when  in  season,  for  securing  bouquets  of  ac ) 
attractive  nature,  and  which  may  be  freely  distributed  to  the  admirers  oiy 
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this  flower,  and  at  the  same  time  prove  a  benefit  to  the  plant  in  influencing 
and  roataring  the  seed. 

We  now  reluctantly  conclude  our  remarks  ;  undoubtedly  we  are  trespass- 
ing^ beyond  the  boundary  mark  allotted  to  such  communications  in  the  JZor- 
ticulturist, — and  yet,  but  few  of  the  most  familiar  annuals  have  been  enumer- 
ated, to  serve  as  an  illustration  of  some  important  facts  which  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  any  one  engaged  in  Floriculture,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  tend 
to  promote  a  more  universal  effort  in  this  direction,  and  equal  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  progressive  age.  There  is  scarcely  a  flower  discovered  in  its 
criminal  state,  but  that  it  has  been  susceptible  of  improvement  in  some 
defiirable  point.  This  cannot,  however,  be  attained  without  effort ;  let  us 
awaken  ourselves,  and  follow  the  French,  English;  Germans  and  Prussians, 
who  it  must  be  admitted  oarry  off  the  palm  in  this  matter,  and  who  appar- 
ently possess  unusual  elements  of  character  to  prosecute  it  perseveringly 
and  successfully,  and  upon  some  of  whom  we  almost  entirely  depend  for  our 
{Supplies  of  reliable  seeds. 

Those  who  have  hitherto  considered  seed-saving  hidden,  as  it  were,  in  a 
luhyrinth  of  mystery,  so  far  as  producing  an  unbroken  succession  of  flowers 
'•f  the  highest  character  is  concerned,  should  "  try,  try  again,"  by  securing 
in  the  first  instance  the  very  best  seed  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  and 
ilien  adopt  the  care  in  experimenting  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  desired  ends.  The  subject  is  full  of  interest,  and  cases  may  be  multi- 
I'lied,  almost  without  number,  where  a  similar  minuteness  of  treatment  is  re- 
quired to  attain  satisfactory  results,  and  which  perhaps  I  may  refer  to  at 
s.»me  future  period. 


»■  *  •  *f  '< 
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(CoDtiaoed  from  page  185.) 

*'  Tlie  area  of  our  territory,  which  is  about  three  millions  of  square  miles, 
will  soon  be  treated  of  by  Mr.  Poor,  the  Chairman  of  the  section  on  Topog- 
raphy. Without  proposing  to  trench  upon  the  duties  of  that  section,  or 
t »  do  more  than  refer  to  the  prominent  features  of  our  physical  geography, 
I  may  remark,  that  the  calculations  of  the  Topographical  Bureau  at  Wash- 
in  jjton  show  the  existence  of  an  interior  valley  drained  by  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  nearly  as  large  as  the  Atlantic  and 
I'acific  slopes  together,  and  one-third  larger  than  the  whole  domain  of  the 
Itepublic  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

••  Over  two-fifths  of  the  national  territory  is  drained  by  the  Mississippi 

and  its  tributaries,  and  more  than  one-half  is  embraced  in  what  may  be 

vailed  its  middle  region.     One-fourth  of  its  total  area  belongs  to  the  Pacific, 

ne-sixth  to  the  Atlantic  proper,  one  twenty-sixth  to  the  Lakes,  one-ninth 

t  J  the  Gulf,  or  one-third  to  the  Atlantic,  including  the  Lakes  and  Gulf. 

''  Of  the  entire  area  of  the  United  States  only  about  one-thirteenth  part 
'»»  improved ;  about  one-eighth  more  is  occupied  but  not  improved.  The 
'  atirc  number  of  acres  occupied  is  some  three  hundred  millions,  (293,660,614), 
T  nearly  one-sixth  part  of  the  national  domain. 

"  Between  the  United  States  and  France, — although  the  lands  in  both  are 
y  generally  held  in  fee  simple,  or  nearly  so, — a  difference  of  similar  importance 
'4  >>  found  in  the  average  size  of  the  farms. 
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**  Here  the  average  is  from  150  to  200  acres  ;  there  the  average,  althougli 
not  so  small  as  has  been  frequently  represented,  is  probably  but  bIx  i>r 
eight  acres  among  four  millions  of  the  smaller  proprietors,  or  about  twilvt 
acres  to  each  farm  throughout  the  entire  empire  ;  and  these  are  frequently 
encumbered  by  ancestral  mortgages. 

*    "  This  table  shows  us  that  in  1850  the  four  largest  staples  of  our  country, 
ranking  them  according  to  their  annual  value,  were— 

Indian  Corn,      ...        -  $296,000,000 

Hay, 138,000,000 

Wheat, 90,000,000 

Cotton, 78,000,000" 

Mr.  Jay  examines  the  question  whether  Indian  Corn  is  strictly  a  plant  if 
the  New  World,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  so,  and  adds : 

"  Indian  Corn  is  preeminently  the  great  staple  of  the  country,  surpassii; 
all  others  in  the  area  of  its  cultivation,  and  in  the  amount  and  value  of  \h: 
crop,  yielding,  in  1850,  within  a  fraction  of  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
being  all  but  equal  to  the  united  values  of  the  three  next  staples  in  tii:>i 
order, — wheat,  hay  and  cotton  ;  and  as  Indian  Corn  is  not  only  the  most  im- 
portant, but  the  most  universal  crop,  extending  from  the  northern  to  tLc 
southern  limit  of  the  United  States,  its  cultivation  would  seem  to  affi>rJ  a 
better  test  than  that  offered  by  any  other,  of  the  progress  of  American  tillap . 

**  In  the  production  of  Indian  Corn  no  State  has  retrograded.  The  crup  in 
1840  ;  was  nearly  four  hundred  millions  of  bushels  ;  in  1850  it  was  within  i 
fraction  of  six  hundred  millions,  being  a  gain  of  56  per  cent.,  while  u*^ 
increase  of  the  population,  during  the  same  time,  was  only  35  per  cent. 
The  estimated  crop  for  1855,  according  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasary. 
was  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  millions,  or  nearly  double  the  cp  [ 
for  1840  and  the  crop  for  1856  was  estimated  at  fully  eight  hundred  mi  ■ 
lions  of  bushels. 

"  Chicago,  which,  twenty  years  ago,  imported  flour  and  meal  for  licr  owi 
consumption,  has  established  brands  of  flour  which  are  now  recoc^ni:.' '• 
throughout  Europe  ;  and  she  is  shown  by  recent  statistics  to  be  the  larger* 
primary  grain  depot  in  the  world,  rivaling  Odessa  and  Galatz,  Dantzi> aui 
St.  Petersburg,  while  she  leads  all  other  ports  of  the  world  also  in  the quiu- 
tity  and  quality  of  her  exports. 

"  The  popuUtion  of  Chicago,  which,  in  1850,  was  29,000,  in  1856  bad 
increased  to  104,000. 

"  The  census  of  New  York  for  1856  shows  that  her  wheat  crop,  once  5 
famous,  is  actuall}' decreasing,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  in  part  to  the  ravaji^ 
of  insects,  and  in  part  to  diseases  of  the  plant,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  -^ 
gradual  deterioration  of  the  soil. 

"  In  no  country  can  a  bread  crop  be  raised  with  less  labor  than  InJiii'i 
Com  generally  throughout  the  United  States,  and  it  has  been  estimatf  i 
that  the  same  amount  of  toil  of  a  man  and  horse  which  will  raise  a  busLoi 
of  wheat  in  England,  will  raise  ten  bushels  of  corn  on  favorable  soil  in  lli'^ 
country. 

'*  There  is  about  one  horse  to  every  five  persons  in  the  United  States.   Tin 
500,000  asses  and  mules  returned  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Soutlun 
States,  where  the  climate  is  regarded  as  better  adapted  to  this  animal  tlji^  ^ 
the  horse.  J 
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"The  total  valuo  of  live  stock  in  the  United  States,  in  1855,  was  about  five 
Imndred  and  fifty  millions,  and  the  value  of  animals  slaughtered  about  one 
hundred  and  twelve  millions. 

"  The  grain^  root^  and  other  cropsy  from  1840  to  1850  : 

"  Rye  had  decreased  fvom  eighteen  millions  of  bushels  to  fourteen  millions. 

"  Oats  bad  increased  from  one  himdred  and  twenty*three  millions  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  millions. 

•'Potatoes  (Irish  and  sweet)  had  decreased  from  one  hundred  and  eight 
millions  of  bushels  to  one  hundred  and  four  millions. 

^'  Cotton  had  increased  from  eight  hundred  millions  of  pounds  in  1840, 
to  nine  hundred  and  eighty  millions  in  1850,  and  to  one  billion  and  eighty- 
eight  millions  in  1855. 

*'Rico  from  eighty  millions  of  pounds  to  two  hundred  and  fifteen  millions  ; 
while 

*'  Tobacco  has  decreased  from  two  hundred  and  nineteen  millions  of  pounds 
to  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  millions. 

•'  Wool  had  increased  from  thirty  millions  of  pounds  to  fifty-two  millions. 

"Silk  Cocoons  had  decreased  from  sixty-one  thousand  pounds  to  ten  thou- 
sand. 

*'  Wine  had  increased  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  gallons 
to  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand. 

''  One  point  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  a  consideration  of  the 
advantages  attendant  upon  agricultural  operations  is,  the  safety  of  the  capi- 
tal invested,  compared  with  the  chances  of  loss  attendant  upon  commercial 
or  manufacturing  investments.  The  Hon.  Emory  Washburne,  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  an  address  before  the  Worcester  Agricultural  Society,  in  1854, 
stated  some  facts  bearing  upon  the  question,  which  a  statistical  inquiry, 
if  one  could  be  accurately  made,  into  the  successes  or  reverses  of  the 
various  pursuits  in  which  our  countrymen  engage,  might  probably  multiply 
to  an  extent  that,  without  proof,  would  hardly  be  credited.  Of  the  mer- 
chants in  Boston  doing  business  at  a  certain  wharf  during  forty  years,  only 
six  became  independent,  the  remainder  failed  or  died  destitute  of  property. 
Of  one  thousand  merchants,  having  accounts  at  a  principal  Boston  bank 
during  the  same  year,  only  six  had  become  independent. 

*'  Another  investigation  led  to  the  startling  result,  that  of  every  hundred 
traders,  but  seven  succeed  in  acquiring  wealth.  From  such  reverses  the 
farmer  is  comparatively  free.  Of  eleven  hundred  and  twelve  bankrupts 
who  took  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  .law  in  Massachusetts,  only  fourteen 
were  farmers  ;  and  of  twenty-five  hundred  and  fifty  bankrupts  in  New  York, 
•mly  forty-six  were  farmers.  Less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  bankrupts 
Icdonged  to  the  agricultural  population,  although  that  population  so  largely 
exceeds  all  the  rest  of  the  people,  however  classified. 

•*The  large  harvests  in  our  young  States  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the 
fact,  that  the  fertility  of  thoseparts  of  the  older  States  which  once  yielded 
as  abundantly,  seems  to  have  been  steadily  diminishing  for  a  long  course 
of  years. 

"This  fact  is  exhibited,  not  only  in  the  wheat  lands  of  New  England,  and 
♦'ther  parts  of  the  North,  but  on  the  tobacco  fields  of  Virginia,  and  the  cot- 
ton plantations  of  the  South  ;   and  the  subject  undoubtedly  deserves  the 
,  most  careful  investigation. 
I '    "The  deterioration  of  our  soil  is  doubtless  owing,  in  a  great  part,  to  a 
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careless  system  of  cultivation,  common  to  new  countries  where  land  is 
cheap,  and  labor  is  dear,  and  the  soil  is  naturally  productive,  and  the  indi- 
vidual cultivator  is  intent  upon  large  immediate  returns,  thoughtless  of  the 
permanent  fertility  of  his  farm,  careless  of  the  interests  of  his  successors, 
and  regardless  of  the  prosperity  of  the  community  at  large.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  every  agricultural  people  run  the  same  race  of  exhaustin^r 
culture,  shallow  ploughing,  a  continuous  course  of  impoverishing,  with 
neither  rest,  rotation,  nor  sufficient  manure  ;  and  that  necessity  alone  can 
convince  them  that  duty  and  interest  both  demand  that  land  shall  be  so 
tilled  as  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  in  fcaitfulness.  Such  a  necessity 
in  the  lessening  crops  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  westward  emigration  in 
search  of  more  fertile  territories,  already  presents  itself  to  the  intelligent 
American  agriculturist :  and  the  reasonable  belief  that  the  same  exhaustive 
system  will  soon  begin  to  tell  upon  the  most  productive  regions  of  the 
West,  has  led  to  the  discussion  in  agricultural  newspapers,  and  at  farmer' 
clubs,  of  the  philosophical  causes  of  the  exhaustion,  and  the  best  means  uf 
renovation. 

"  In  some  sections  of  the  country  efforts  to  restore  exhausted  lands  havo 
been  attended  with  the  most  marked  pecuniary  success.  Mr.  Ruffin,  of 
Virginia,  estimates  the  increased  value  of  reclaimed  lands  in  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia, by  marling  and  liming,  from  1838  to  1850,  at  some  thirty  millions  of 
dollars. 

"The  committee  on  drainage,  in  their  report  to  the  State  Agricultnral 
Society  of  New  York,  in  1848,  assert,  that '  there  is  not  one  farm  out  of 
seventy-five  in  this  State,  but  needs  draining — much  draining — ^to  bring  it 
into  high  cultivation.  May  we  venture  to  say  that  every  wheat  field  would 
produce  a  larger  and  finer  crop  if  properly  drained.' 

*'  Yet  another  topic,  closely  connected  with  the  interests  of  American 
agriculture,  is  the  recent  diminution  of  the  proportion  of  the  male  popula- 
tion engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  as  compared  with  the  number 
engaged  in  commercial  and  other  pursuits.     ♦     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  proportion  of  the  population 
devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits  is  decreasing  :  and  it  is  important  that 
the  schedules  of  the  next  census  should  be  drawn  with  reference  to  tbo 
determination  of  this  point  with  entire  accuracy,  and  should  develop  what- 
ever facts  may  be  essential  to  enable  us  to  discover,  and  if  possible  t^' 
correct,  the  causes  that  may  be  diverting  an  undue  proportion  of  American 
industry  from  the  culture  of  the  soil. 

"  The  attractiveness  of  town  and  city  life  for  the  laboring  classes  may  be 
lessened  by  a  study  of  the  tables  of  mortality,  showing  that  the  average 
duration  of  life  is  much  larger  in  the  rural  districts. 

"  The  feverish  anxiety  for  rapid  gains  in  mercantile  pursuits  may  be 
advantageously  checked,  by  statistics  showing  the  uncertain  gains  of  com- 
mercial speculations,  and  the  certain  profit  of  enlightened  agricultural  toil. 

"  After  a  survey  of  the  area,  the  population,  the  products,  and  the  statis- 
tics of  our  great  American  farm,  of  its  home  resources,  its  foreign  markets, 
and  its  probable  future,  we  close  with  the  thought,  that  for  the  advanci" 
ment  of  this  great  interest,  which  supplies  millions  with  healthful  and  profi- 
table employment,  and  other  millions  with  their  daily  bread,  canals  and 
railroads  intersect  our  continent,  extending  westward  towards  the  far  Pac 
ific  ;  ships  whiten  the  ocean,  and  steam  labors  in  a  thousand  forms. 
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to  sapply  its  workmen  with  fitting  implements,  inventive  genius  is  ever 
wakeful,  and  mechanical  skill  unceasingly  active.  That  in  their  behalf 
chemistry,  by  the  crucible  and  analysis,  is  extorting  from  nature  her  hidden 
secrets ;  and  science,  in  all  her  forms,  is  lending  her  skilful  aid  to  perfect, 
in  this  advanced  and  advancing  age,  the  art  that  was  born  with  the  crea- 
tion, in  the  garden  that  was  given  to  man,  to  dress  and  to  keep  it. 

'*  We  close  with  the  thought,  suggestive  of  thankfulness  and  good  will, 
that  all  these  agencies  are  at  work  for  the  benefit  of  our  universal  brother- 
hood, to  lighten  the  primeval  curse,  and  to  compel  from  our  common  mother, 
fur  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  a  common  Father,  more  varied  and  abund- 
ant liarvests,  with  greater  certainty  and  with  lessened  toil. 

**Let  us  also  reverently  remember,  gentlemen,  in  our  study'of  the  laws 
of  political  economy  by  the  guiding  light  of  statistics,  that  the  truths  which 
we  seek  to  discover  are  a  part  of  that  universal  law  whose  seat  is  the 
bosom  of  God,  and  whose  voice  is  the  harmony  of  the  world. 

"  Nor  let  us  ever  forget,  in  the  contemplation  of  our  unparalleled  blessings, 
that  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  depends  infinitely  less  on 
their  material  wealth,  than  upon  the  observance  of  those  great  rights  and 
duties  which  our  fathers  solemnly  recognized  when  we  took  our  place  in 
tlie  family  of  nations." 

Here  is  food  for  thought ;  facts  which  no  one  can  gainsay,  and  reflec- 
tions which  all,  including  the  most  learned  statesmen,  may  study  with 
advantage. 


FRUIT  IN  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

BY  G.  W.  R.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  H(yi*ticulturi8t^  a  correspondent  of  the  Leader 
mentions  the  extravagant  price  which  was  asked  for  some  pears  at  Chevet's, 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  Paris.  He  says  that  Madame  Chevet  informed  him  that 
tlio  price  for  the  largest  was  only  iS25,  or  $125  ;  quite  modest  I  think  he 
must  have  been  mistaken.  On  the  28th  of  November  last,  attracted  by  the 
fine  display  of  fruit  in  the  windows  of  Chevet,  I  stopped  in  and  made  many 
inquiries  :  there  were  very  fine  specimens  of  the  Duchesse,  of  the  Vicar, 
and  many  others  which  I  did  not  recognize  :  those  were  selling  at  from  one 
to  two  francs  each.  There  was  one  specimen  in  the  window,  very  showy 
and  very  large,  weighing  probably  two  pounds  ;  this  likely  was  the  pear 
alluded  to  by  your  correspondent ;  the  price  was  twenty-five  francs,  as  I 
was  told  by  the  woman  in  attendance,  and  might  have  been  misunderstood 
by  him  for  twenty-five  pounds  ;  twenty-five  francs  was  enough  for  it,  at 
any  rate.  I  gave  one  franc  for  a  good  specimen  of  the  old  Crassane,  and 
fonnd  it  a  very  good  pear  ;  at  a  restaurant,  on  another  occasion,  I  gave  a 
franc  for  two,  rather  smaller  than  the  above. 

Pears  and  apples  were  plenty  in  Paris  ;  in  the  shop  windows  were  some 
very  fine  specimens  ;  there  were  a  few  apples  at  Chevet's  of  a  golden  color, 
large  and  ribbed,  such  as  I  never  saw  before.  In  the  streets  there  was  a 
groat  variety  of  inferior  quality,  trundled  about  in  barrows  or  hand-carts, 
by  women,  which  sold  at  from  a  few  sous  each  to  four  or  five  francs  a  dozen. 

\  ride  by  the  cars  gave  me  a  slight  opportunity  to  see  the  environs  of 
^^Paris  ;  there  were  many  curious  and  picturesque  cottages  to  be  seen,  some 
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of  them  small,  with  little  gardens  filled  with  rock-work,  piled  together  in  a 
most  grotesque  manner,  yes,  in  the  most  absurd  manner,  considering  that 
the  whole  garden  was  often  not  thirty  feet  square.  Arbors  were  often 
noticed,  and  vines  and  fruit  trees  were  trained  to  the  walls. 

We  saw  many  places  where  the  grape  was  cultivated  ;  they  were  planted 
in  rows,  perhaps  two  or  three  feet  apart,  and  trained  to  slender  sticks  about 
four  feet  in  height.  Grapes  were  quite  plenty  in  Paris,  but  I  saw  only  one 
variety, — a  light-colored  and  sweet  grape,  much  resembling  the  Golden  Chas- 
sclas,  and  cost  about  one  franc  a  pound.  Some  beautiful  specimens  of 
preserved  fruits  were  seen  in  a  shop  in  the  Rue  St.  Honoro  ;  the  apricots 
especially  beautiful. 

The  grape  vines  are  not  always  treated  as  above,  for  at  Clermont  I  saw 
one  clambering  in  a  most  luxuriant  manner, — that  would  equal  any  of  our 
own, — over  an  apple  and  an  elm  tree,  entirely  innocent  of  the  pruning-knife. 

Pear  trees  were  very  numerous  about  Paris,  and  with  apple-trees  were 
often  noticed  in  the  route  to  Calais  ;  some  clierries,  plums,  and  apricots, 
were  seen  near  Versailles. 

I  don't  know  when  1  have  been  more  pleased  than  with  the  little  gardens 
of  the  old  soldiers,  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  Though  not  more  than 
twelve  by  twenty  feet,  yet  each  one  was  enclosed  by  a  low  fence,  had  an 
arbor  at  one  end,  overrun  by  a  grape  vine,  or  some  creeper,  and  in  it  was  a 
seat  with  a  small  table,  where  the  old  veterans  "  made  themselves  comfort- 
able." In  the  centre  of  most  of  the  gardens  was  planted  an  apricot,  chern', 
or  pear-tree,  and  in  maa^  of  them  a  variety  of  roses  or  other  plants,  car- 
rants,  gooseberries,  &c.  ;  some  were  very  neatly  kept,  with  narrow  walks, 
edged  with  box,  and  were  quite  charming  in  appearance. 

In  London,  pears  were  plenty,  and  apples  also ;  in  the  shops,  Duchesse 
and  Vicars  were  most  common,  and  were  selling  at  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence to  four  shillings  a  dozen — very  fair  specimens  as  to  size  and  qualit}' : 
large  and  smooth  St.  Germains  were  of  the  same  price  ;  in  the  streets  less 
was  asked,  though  they  were  smaller  in  size.  The  Vicars  were  raised  iu 
England, — many  of  them, — though  the  Duchesse  and  St.  Germains  came 
from  France  ;  the  Vicars  were  much  better  in  quality  than  any  wbich  I 
ever  ate  raised  here  ;  in  fact  I  never  ate  so  good  raised  in  America  ;  I  have 
tasted  better  and  larger  Duchesses  here,  especially  some  raised  by  F.  L.  0., 
of  Statcn  Island. 

At  Windsor,  I  bought  some  Beurre  Ranz,  a  variety  which  I  never  knew 
to  do  well  here,  but  which  was  raised  in  that  vicinity.  I  brought  home  one 
very  large  and  fine  specimen,  which  was  juicy,  melting,  and  of  very  good, 
though  not  very  high  flavor. 

Many  orchards  of  pear-trees  were  seen  i  n  England,  especially  about 
London  ;  they  were  planted  near  together,  and  were  trimmed  up  high,  per- 
haps to  allow  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  underneath. 

It  is  difficult  to  persuade  an  Englishman  that  anything  superior  can  be 
found  out  of  England.  "There  are  no  apples  in  America  equal  to  onr 
apples,"  said  a  cockney  on  board  ship,"  "  and  as  for  strawberries,  why,"— 
turning  up  the  nose  most  contemptuously — "you  don't  pretend  that  you 
have  any  strawberries  in  America  that  are  as  good  or  as  abundant  as  ours." 
Though  he  heard  of  something  which  was  done  every  summer  in  the  straw- 
berry business  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  I  don't  suppose  it  had  inocb 
efiect  upon  him.    The  very  embodiment  of  selfishness,  sometimes,  is  an* 

nglishman.     But  I  refrain. 
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AGALMYLA  STAMINEA.— (Long-stamenkd  Aoalmtla.) 

Thb  large  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  of  Exeter, 
for  a  beautiful    new  Gesnerwort,   named  Agalmyla  ataminea   (Fig.  A), 


obtained  rom  Java,  through  their  collector,  Mr.  Thomas  Lobb.  The  plant 
exhibited  was  the  first  that  had  bloomed  in  this  country ;  it  was  a  stout, 
berbaceoQS,  creeping-stemmed  plant,  with  large  elliptic  leaves,  from  the 
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axil  of  which  was  prodnced  a  dense  cluster  of  rich  velvety  crimson  flowers, 
like  those  of  some  u£schjnanthas.  Though  1>eautirul,  even  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  was  shown,  it,  however,  conveyed  no  sufficient  idea  of  what  it 
may  be  expected  to  become  when  better  grown  ;  for,  in  a  dried  specimen 
from  Java,  which  was  also  exhibited  along  with  it,  instead  of  one  bunch  of 
flowers  on  a  branch,  it  had  seven,  clothing  the  shoot  for  about  two  feet  with 
its  gay  blossoms.  Being  a  plant  of  easy  cultivation,  it  will  no  doubt  become 
one  of  the  gayest  inhabitants  of  our  stoves.  With  it  was  a  branch  of 
MediniUa  speciosa,  bearing  a  fine  cluster  of  purplish  red  fruit,  of  which  the 
accompanying  wood  cut  will  give  some  idea,  and  which  are  nearly  as  hand- 
some as  its  semi-transparent  pink  flowers  of 
summer.  This  is  also  a  Java  plant,  whose  broad 
concave  fleshy  leaves,  large  bunches  of  flowers 
in  summer,  and  fruit  in  autumn,  deservedly  place 
it  among  stove  plants  of  first  rate  character.— 
Sorticidtural  Society^a  Journal, 

[A  colored  portrait  of  the  Agaltnyla  stamirm 
is  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  "  Paxton's  Flower 
Garden."  The  generic  name  is  derived  from 
agalma,  an  ornament,  and  huU^  a  forest,  for  it  is 
a  beautiful  decoration  of  its  native  woods.  It 
requires  a  moist,  warm  stove,  with  liberal  water- 
ing and  syringing  during  its  period  of  growth. 
When  at  rest  it  must  be  kept  nearly  dry.  A 
soil  of  two  parts  turfy  peat,  one  part  loam,  and 
one  part  sand,  with  good  drainage,  suits  it  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings 
planted  in  sand  under  a  glass  in  heat. 

MediniUa  apeciosa  is  beautifully  represented  in  the  "  Botanical  Maga- 
zine," t.  4321.  As  its  name  (showy)  implies,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  genus.  It  produces  a  fine  panicle  of  delicate  roBeKX>lored  flowers, 
drooping  gracefully  from  among  rich  green  and  ample  foliage.] 


THE  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


BT  AN   ORIGINAL  KBMBBR. 

On  the  first  of  September,  1848,  the  convention  of  pomologists  which 
eventually  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
was  held  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  Ten  years  having  since  elapsed,  during 
which  time  important  results  have  been  achieved  by  the  Society,  a  brief 
retrospect  of  its  past  labors,  and  a  few  suggestions  relative  to  its  fatarc 
course,  may  not  be  mistimed. 

Being  from  its  inception  deeply  interested  in  the  Society,  I  have  been 
present  at  nearly  all  its  meetings,  and  observed  with  attention  the  opera- 
tion of  the  method  of  procedure  which  has  been  usually  adhered  to,  with 
success.  In  the  course  of  debate  it  occasionally  happened  that  time  was 
consumed  upon  matters  of  little  moment ;  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  upon 
no  other  plan  could  the  efforts  of  the  Society  have  been  better  directed,  or  i 
more  efficacious  in  extricating  the  science  of  pomology  from  the  disorder  and  1 
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confusion  in  which  it  was  involved.  Whether  for  the  future  that  plan  can  be 
iaiproved  npon  is  a  subject  which  I  shall  present  for  consideration. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  Society  has  accomplished  much — perhaps 
more  than  any  but  its  most  sanguine  members  anticipated.  It  has  cata- 
logued nearly  1000  varieties  of  fruit,  which  are  classified  in  the  following 
manner. 

Fruits  recommended  for  general  cultivation  : 

Apples,  36.  Pears,  41.  Peaches,  15. 

Apricots,  3.  Plums,  14.  Cherries,  14. 

Foreign  grapes.  Currants,  5.  Raspberries,  t. 
Gooseberries. 

Pears  for  cultivation  on  quince  stock,  25. 

Recommended  as  promising  well : 

Apples,  12.  Pears,  41.  Peaches,  5, 

Cherries,  9.  Native  grapes,  4.    Currants,  3. 

Raspberries,  4.        Strawberries,  6. 


Nectarines,  3. 
Native  grapes. 
Blackberries,  2. 


Plums,  11. 


For  special  localities,  &c. : 
16  varieties  of  various  fruits. 


Apples,  126. 
Cherries,  32. 


Pears,  351. 
Grapes,  2. 


B^ected. 


Apricots,  5. 
Raspberries,  3. 


Plums,  31. 
Strawbenries,  75. 


The  benefits  conferred  upon  the  fruit-growing  community,  and  the  amount 
t>f  time,  labor,  and  expense  saved  by  this  classification,  are  beyond  calcula- 
tion ;  in  my  own  opinion  the  Society  would  have  deserved  well  of  its 
country,  had  it  accomplished  nothing  beyond  the  condemnation  of  the  625 
varieties  contained  in  its  list  of  rejected  fruits.  But  it  has  done  more  :  a 
vast  number  of  synonyms  and  errors  in  nomenclature  have  been  exposed 
and  corrected  ;  much  valuable  information  respecting  the  culture,  pruning, 
and  training  of  the  tree,  and  the  preservation  and  ripening  of  fruit,  has 
been  elicited  ;  and  in  the  compilation  of  the  State  reports,  a  mass  of  matter 
has  been  collected,  of  interest  to  every  pomologist. 

We  have  seen  what  has  been  already  done,  let  us  now  look  forward  to 
the  future. 

That  the  system  heretofore  pursued,  of  recommending  fruits  for  general 
cultivation,  has  limits  to  its  successful  operation,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  comparatively  few  varieties  are  equally  adapted  to  every  part  of  our 
extensive  territory.  Members  have  at  different  times  spoken  of  the  disad- 
vantages attending  this  practice  ;  and  at  tlie  last  session  a  protest  from 
southern  Ohio  was  recorded  against  nine  apples  now  upon  the  general  list, 
as  uQsuited  to  that  region.  As  that  list  is  enlarged,  the  objections  will  of 
course  become  more  frequent  and  forcible,  for  but  a  limited  number  of 
varieties  are  thoroughly  tested  in  every  State.  These  being  exhausted, 
there  are  obvious  reasons  why  imperfectly  known  sorts  will  fail  to  obtain  a 
place  on  the  list.  It  would  indeed  be  improper  and  unjust  that  they  should 
be  placed  there. 

To  show^  that  I  am  not  alone  in  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 

we  should  make  a  change  in  our  system,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  resolution 

;.  offered  at  the  last  session  by  Mr.  Walker,  the  chairman  of  the  general  fruit 
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committee.  Other  members  evinced  a  disposition  to  make  alterations  in 
the  general  list,  which  was  very  properly  received  with  disfavor.  Mr. 
Walker's  motion  I  considered  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  regretted 
that  it  met  with  so  little  approbation.  My  own  views  are,  in  the  main, 
consonant  with  his,  and  I  will  suggest  a  mode  of  procednre  which  I  con- 
ceive would  be  productive  of  the  best  results. 

Our  general  list  is  already  sufficiently  large  for  all  practical  purposes ; 
let  it  stand  as  it  is  :  we  may  occasionally  add  a  variety  with  advantage, 
but  it  should  bo  done  with  caution.  Let  the  chairman  for  each  Statt*  bo 
empowered  to  appoint  the  remainder  of  his  committee  of  seven,  and  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing,  conjointly  with  them,  lists  of  varieties 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  their  State.  When,  as  in  some  States. 
there  exist  well-defined,  natural  divisions,  possessing  some  peculiarity  of 
soil  or  climate,  special  lists  should  be  prepared  for  such  locality,  and  in 
case  any  variety  now  upon  the  general  list  is  found  unsuited  to  a  particular 
locality,  it  should  be  reported  as  being  so. 

These  lists,  being  placed  in  the  possession  of  the  general  chairman,  should 
be  presented  by  him  at  each  meeting  for  the  consideration  of  the  Society,  and 
no  important  objection  being  made,  be  promulgated  under  its  recommend- 
ation. The  general  chairman  should  also  issue  circulars  (as  has  sometimes 
been  done)  to  each  State  chairman,  designating  certain  points  upon  which 
information  may  be  desirable,  and  directing  the  attention  of  his  committee 
particularly  to  those  points.  In  this  manner  we  should,  I  think,  improve 
upon  the  present  voluminous  system  of  State  reports,  which,  however  valu- 
able, are  too  liable  to  become  in  some  particulars  repetitions  of  each  other. 

The  committees  on  native  and  foreign  fruits  and  synonyms,  should  all  be 
required  to  report  at  each  meeting,  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws.  It 
appears  to  me  too,  that  in  a  society  numbering  more  than  160  members, 
many  of  whom  are  pomologists  of  experience,  there  must  be  a  sufficient 
number,  who  are  qualified  to  serve  on  those  committees  with  credit  to  them- 
selves and  the  Society,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  appointing  one  meml'er 
upon  the  whole  threes  and  three  others  upon  two  each,  as  is  at  present  the 
case. 

With  respect  to  our  lists  of  '*  rejected  fruits,"  and  those  which  *'  promise 
well,"  I  have  no  alteration  to  suggest  in  our  present  course.  Let  additions 
be  made  to  them  in  the  usual  manner.  The  former  list,  I  for  one  shonld  be 
glad  to  see  increased,  and  the  latter  would  be  prevented  from  attaining  an 
undue  magnitude,  by  the  draft  made  from  it  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
State  committees. 

The  few  varieties  which  are  recommended  "  for  particular  locations,*' 
would  doubtless  soon  be  incorporated  in  one  or  another  State  list,  and  that 
rather  unsatisfactory  division  be  allowed  to  disappear  from  the  catalogue. 

I  think  that  the  compilation  of  a  catalogue  embracing  every  variety 
under  cultivation  in  the  country,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Walker,  is  an  impor- 
tant measure,  and  should  be  at  once  commenced ;  but  would  of  course 
require  a  long  time  to  bring  it  to  any  approximate  degree  of  perfection.  It 
should  contain  not  only  the  correct  standard  name  of  each  sort,  but  an  accu- 
rate list  of  its  synonyms,  and  would  naturally  become  the  standard  of  no- 
menclature on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  demand  for  it  from  non- 
members  would  doubtless  amply  repay  all  expenses  attending  its  publica-^ 
tion. 


^ 
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I  offer  these  suggestions  in  the  hope  of  advancing  the  cause  of  pomologi- 
cal  progress,  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  fully  and  freely  discussed,  ad 
interim.  If  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  next  session,  I 
intend  to  bring  the  subject  more  formally  before  the  Society;  should  I  not, 
1  trust  that  some  more  worthy  member  will  carry  out  my  intentions. 

Kespectfully,  Jno.  B.  Eaton. 


THE  WINTER  OP  1858-9,  ON  EVERGREENS. 

BT   H.    W.   SARGENT,    WODRNSTHE,    FI8HKILL  LANDING,    NEW   YORK. 

The  public  have  been  so  recently  informed  (at  least  that  portion  of  them 
who  may  have  seen  the  new  edition  of  "  Downing's  Landscape  Gardening") 
ro^^pecting  the  comparative  hardihood  of  evergreens,  that  but  little  remains 
to  add  to  the  tabular  view  in  the  supplement  to  that  book. 

The  further  experience  of  two  mouths  since  this  work  was  published, — 
two  months,  which  generally  are  the  most  trying  upon  half-hardy  plants, — 
iias  enabled  me  to  add  one  or  two  facts  which  may  be  interesting  to  the 
planters  of  new  conifers. 

While  the  general  list  of  the  newer  things  has  gone  through  the  winter 
with  its  usual  average  success,  there  are  some  varieties  heretofore  untried, 
which  have  more  than  realized  the  best  anticipations. 

Both  Gupressus  Lawsoniana  and  Thuja  gigantea,  have  at  least,  this  their   |i 
first  winter*  done  wonderfully  well,  as  with  a  slight  cedar  protection  they 
have  both  preserved  their  color  and  character  most  charmingly,  looking 
quite  as  green,  and  feeling  as  soft  and  pliable,  as  the  same  plants  wintered 
in  a  greenhouse.  v 

Although  the  experience  of  one  or  two  more  seasons  is  required  to  pro- 
nounce unqualifiedly  about  their  entire  hardihood,  yet,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  these  trees  passed  through  a  temperature  of  i^^  upon  this  place 
for  two  days,  sufficient  to  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  well  established 
aud  comparatively  hardy  plants,  and  even  to  destroy  peach  buds,  during 
which  excessive  cold  and  ever  since  they  have  never  faltered  or  changed 
color,  I  feel  we  have  reason  to  be  sanguine  as  to  their  complete  success. 

Thuiop^is  JBorealis — without  any  protection,  came  through  equally  well ; 
and  as  this  is  the  third  winter  it  has  been  out,  with  me,  I  consider  this  tree 
a  fixed  fact. 

Abies  Whitmanniana — or  A.  Obovata,  out  for  its  first  winter,  is  equally 
successful  and  hardy. 

CephcUotaxus  Adpresaa — also  out  for  the  first  time,  is  entirely  hardy,  while 
Its  older  relatives — Cephalotaxm  Fortuni^  male  and  female, — have  proved 
themselves  beyond  question  most  reliable  ;  especially  the  male  plant. 

Abies  Douglasii — established  plants,  entirely  exposed  and  perfectly  un- 
touched. 

Cryptomeria  JaponicOf—oi  different  sizes  and  ages,  and  in  different  posi- 
tions. Some  ^protected  by  cedar  branches  ;  others  entirely  exposed,  but 
Htanding  on  the  north  side  of  a  wood,  have  had  equal  good  luck,  and  are 
equally  green  and  perfect. 

Cunmnghamia  Sinensis — in  a  wood  and  slightly  protected,  is  not  in  the  ^ 
IJ:>lea8t  browned. 
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Cupressus  FunebrU — with  every  advantage  of  shade  and  protection,  is 
destroyed,  and  I  shall  make  no  further  attempt  with  it,  having  tried  many 
unsuccessful  experiments  for  several  years.     (In  Fhila.  uninjured. — Ed.) 

JPinus  Palustris  has  stood,  perfectly  well  protected  ;  but  the  specimen 
tried  was  a  small  plant,  and  was  a  good  deal  under  the  snow,  so  Ibat  I 
am  not  willing  to  pronounce  upon  it  until  after  further  experience. 

Podocarpus  Andina,  Magnolia  Oalissoniere,  (evergreen),  and  tlie  Por- 
tugal Laurel,  have  all  lost  or  will  lose  their  foliage,  but  the  wood  and  bui-i 
seem  sound  and  good. 

If,  however,  we  can  be  assured  of  the  success  of  that  most  exquisite  of 
trees,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  and  also  of  the  new  Thuja  gigantea,  it  is 
quite  sufficient  for  one  winter. 

Washingtonia  gigantea  has  stood  perfectly  well  in  a  wood,  but  brownc<i 
on  the  open  lawn.  In  connection  with  this  tree,  I  wish  to  remark,  that 
Meehan^s  Gardeners'*  Monthly  finds  fault  with  my  placing  it  by  itself  u  a 
separate  genus,  instead  of  adopting,  I  suppose,  the  English  name  WdUn^- 
tofiia^  which  I  have  given  as  its  synonym.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  descrik 
a  plant  otherwise  than  by  the  name  recognized  as  national  by  all  the  ama- 
teurs and  nurserymen  in  the  country. 

Nobody  knows  this  tree  as  Wellingtonia,  or  calls  it  by  this  name.  My 
impression  is  that  there  has  always  been  a  discussion  between  the  English 
and  American  discoverers,  as  to  who  found  it  first ;  at  any  rate,  there  has 
been  sufficient  question  about  it  to  justify  the  pertinacity  with  which  Ameri- 
can botanists  persist  in  calling  it  Washingtonia  ;  and  as  the  tree,  whether 
Washingtonia  or  Wellingtonia,  is  a  distinct  and  separate  genus,  I  do  not 
know  how  my  classification  can  be  avoided  until  we  consent  to  call  it  Wel- 
lingtonia ;  which,  I  presume,  will  never  be. 

The  Gardeners'  Monthly  likewise  finds  fault  with  my  classing  Mr.  Nut- 
tail's  Thuja  gigantea  as  Libocedrus  decurrens,  and  Craigiana,  contending 
that  Nuttall*s  Thu.  gigantea  is  really  figured  by  him  in  Michaux  as  Thnja 
Menziesii,  and  partly  Thu.  Plicata  ;  now  in  the  Trait6  General  des  Conif^res, 
by  Carriere,  published  in  1855,  and  in  Gordon's  Pinetum,  published  in  185S, 
both  the  most  comprehensive,  accurate,  and  latest  authorities  on  Conifers. 
I  find  but  ofie  real  Thuja  gigantea,  which  is  Nuttall's,  and  synonymous  with 
Libocedrus  decurrens,  and  L.  Craigiana, — that  is  to  say,  the  Arbor  ViUt, 
called  by  Mr.  Nuttall  gigantic,  is  the  same  tree  called  by  Dr.  Torrey 
Libocedrus  decurrens,  by  Jeflfrcy  Thuja  Craigiana,  by  Lawson  Thuja  glauca, 
by  Rafinesquc  Abies  microphylla.  While  the  Thuja  Menziesii,  which  the 
Gardeners'  Monthly  maintains  is  the  true  Thuja  gigantea  of  Nuttall,  is 
synonymous  with  Thuja  Plicata  of  Lambert,  Thuja  Lobbii  of  the  Hort.,  as 
well  as  Thuja  Lobbiana,  and  lastly,  a  Thuja  gigantea  of  Hooker, — but  both 
these  authors  distinctly  remark,  not  of  Nuttall.  Now  I  cannot  believe  tw<' 
such  high  authorities  (the  authorities  both  in  England  and  France; 
could  be  so  egregiously  in  error  as  to  represent  Mr.  Nuttall's  Gigantic 
Arbor  Vit»  as  the  only  and  true  gigantea,  when  he  represents  it  himself  as 
the  same  as  Thuja  Menziesii  and  Plicata,  which  they  distinctly  deny. 

I  am  more  disposed  to  believe  that  subsequent  acquaintance  and  better 
knowledge  of  these  different  varieties  have  induced  these  gentlemen  tj 
classify  them  as  they  have  ;   and  although  the  difference  between  the  two 
genera  of  Thuja  and  Libocedrus  may  be  and  is  suflSciontly  distinct  when  i 
their  characteristics  are  developed  ;  yet,  when  the  plants  are  youn^,  the  \ 
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resemblance  between  them  is  so  strong  (for  they  are  nearly  allied)  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Torrey  classed  as  a  Libocedrus  what  Mr. 
Nuttall  called  a  Thuja,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Funebral  cypress  was  by 
many  arboriculturists  classed  as  a  Juniper  on  its  first  appearance  ;  beside 
which,  when  wo  recollect  the  Thuja  lienziesii  only  grows  forty  to  fifty  feet 
hi<jh,  while  the  Thuja  gigantea  grows  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  it  would 
sccoi  a  misnomer  to  call  the  first  Gigantic  instead  of  the  latter,  which  is 
more  than  three  times  its  size. 


CINERARIAS. 

BT  DANIEL  BARKER,  WEST  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

List  of  new  Cinerarias  raised  and  flowered  in  America,  many  of  them 
surpassing  any  hitherto  imported  from  Europe  :  they  are  selected  from 
upwards  of  500  seedlings,  and  form  not  only  a  most  beautiful,  but  a  distinct 
and  unique  collection  ;  they  are  all  of  excellent  form  and  substance,  some 
of  the  individual  flowers  measuring  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inch  in  diame- 
ter. This  entire  collection  is  now,  March  12th,  in  most  luxuriant  health  and 
flower.  One  specimen  measured  this  day,  gave  the  following  dimensions : 
circumference,  nine  feet — from  the  pot  to  summit  of  flowers  ;  21  inches  across 
the  foliage  ;  one  leaf  10^  inches. 

No.  1.  A  very  bright  rosy  purple,  with  a  pure  white  ring  round  a  very 
dark  disc  ;  a  great  improvement  on  Magnum  Bonum  ;  fine  form  and  excel- 
lent habit ;  one  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  ever  raised. 

No.  2.  A  soft  rich  violet  plum,  with  a  small  white  circle  round  a  dark 
disc ;  fine  form  and  habit ;  dwarf  and  very  compact. 

No.  3.  Lavender  blue  ;  very  large  flower  petals,  wide  and  of  good  sub- 
stance ;  habit,  dwarf  and  compact. 

No.  4.  Purple  crimson,  of  fine  form  and  excellent  habit ;  very  dwarf. 
Extra. 

No.  5.  Deep  blue,  of  fine  form,  and  habit  of  plant  unsurpassed. 

No.  6.  White  ground,  with  a  violet  purple  disc  ;  slightly  and  delicately 
tipped  with  soft  lavender  blue  ;  habit  of  plant  extra  fine  ;  a  delicate  and 
beautiful  variety. 

No.  7.  White,  with  a  fine  rosy  crimson  edging  ;  habit  and  form  of  flower 
extra  fine  and  effective  ;  a  great  improvement  on  Optima. 

No.  8.  White  ground,  beautifully  tipped  with  a  delicate  violet  blue  ;  habit 
dwarf,  and  fine;  one  of  the  finest  of  its  class. 

No.  9.  A  most  attractive  and  beautiful  variety,  a  bright  amaranth,  with 
a  small  ring  of  pure  white  round  a  dark  disc ;  habit  of  plant  dwarf,  and  a 
very  profuse  flowerer. 

No.  10.  White,  with  a  deep  ring  of  light  blue ;  fine  form  and  extra  fine 
babit ;  a  very  fine  variety. 

No.  11.  White,  beautifully  tipped  with  a  delicate  violet  blue  ;  habit  very 
dwarf  and  compact. 

No.  12.  Pure  white  ground,  distinctly  tipped  with  bright  rosy  amaranth  ; 
fine  form  and  excellent  habit. 

No.  13.  Pure  white,  heavily  and  evenly  tipped  with  lavender  ;  a  fine 
flower  of  great  substance ;  a  noble  variety. 


STBINQS  AND  BUCTION  PIPB. 


SYEINGE  AND  SUCTION  PIPE. 

As  a  companion  piece  to  the  watering-pot  in  the  last  number,  we  copy  an 
English  invention  on  the  plan  of  a  syringe  and  suction  pipe,  with  a  conven- 
ient spout  to  use  iu  the  greenhouse,  by  which  the  water  is  discharged 


without  splashing,  in  a  continuous  stream.  Various  descriptions  of  spouts 
may  be  employed  for  the  upper  or  under  parts  of  leaves.  It  can  be  used 
as  a  watering-pot. 


GRAPE    CyLTURE. 


BY  WILLIAM  CHORLTON. 


Mr.  Editor  : — In  your  February  number,  Mr.  Eaton,  of  Buffalo,  has  an  arti- 
cle on  "Facts  in  Grape  Culture,''  in  which  occurs  the  following  paragraph: 

**  My  practice  is,  to  ventilate  freely  throughout  the  season  (except,  of 
course,  when  the  outside  temperature  is  too  low);  and  in  this  respect  I  differ 
from  some  of  my  neighbors,  who  implicitly  follow  Chorlton's  directions 
(which  doubtless  answer  perfectly  well  for  his  latitude),  and  keep  their 
grapes  upon  a  short  allowance  of  air  until  late  in  the  season.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  their  vines  grow  late,  fail  to  mature  their  wood  perfectly, 
and  are  in  no  condition  to  withstand  the  intense  cold  to  which  they  are  oc- 
casionally subjected.  Indeed,  in  some  houses  the  vines  have  been  killed  to 
the  ground.    My  vines  ripen  their  wood  early,  and  are  apparently  not  injured 
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by  the  cold  in  the  slightest  degree,  although  my  vinery  is  not  one  of  the 
warmest,  being  far  from  air-tight.'' 

Now,  without  any  disrespect  towards  the  above-named  gentleman,  I 
would  like  to  know  how  he  arrives  at  such  a  conclusion  as  the  believing 
that  I  ever  advocated  **  a  short  allowance  of  air  until  late  in  the  season." 
If  he  will  examine  my  routine  of  practice  more  closely,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able he  will  find  there  is  a  slight  mistake  in  his  present  understanding  of 
the  subject,  for  no  person  admits  air  more  freely  than  myself ;  but  I  do  most 
positively  protest  against  introducing  every  meteorological  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  form  of  an  under-current,  and  for  reasons  the  knowledge 
uf  which  has  been  gained  by  practical  experience,  without  the  necessity  of 
any  scientific  observance,  which  will,  however,  bear  me  out.  Mr.  Eaton  ad- 
mits an  exception  in  his  own  mode,  **  when  the  outside  temperature  is  too 
low,"  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  very  often  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  He  may  difi'er  from  some  of  his  neighbors  for  aught  I  know,  but  I 
am  somewhat  sure  that  some  of  them  are  not  far  below  his  excellence,  who 
have  implicitly  followed  "  Chorlton's  directions  ;''  for  those  directions  are 
founded  upon  the  requirements  of  the  constitutional  habits  of  the  Exotic 
grape  vine,  and  are  moreover  established  general  principles,  suited,  with 
very  slight  modification,  to  any  part  of  the  country.  There  is  plenty  of 
testimony  in  existence  at  the  present  time,  if  wanted,  to  prove  such  asser- 
tion ;  and  examples,  to  show  that  what  he  gives  us  to  understand  is  the 
right  method  was  certainly  wrong,  and  which  have  been  a  grand  success 
when  those  "  directions"  were  forced  upon  the  operator,  and  carried  out ; 
yes,  where  canes  of  last  summer  averaging  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to 
one  inch  and  three  quarters  in  diameter  have  been  perfectly  ripened, — ^not 
simply  brown  in  the  bark,  but  thoroughly  indurated.  If  Mr.  Eaton  had 
stated  details  instead  of  assertion,  we  might  have  gained  some  knowledge  ; 
as  it  is,  we  are  not  apprised  what  are  the  peculiarities  of  his  position  as  to 
shelter,  whether  or  not  he  used  any  covering  for  the  last  three  winters,  what 
is  the  relative  vigor  of  his  vines  compared  with  his  neighbors,  and  if  theirs 
arc  or  are  not  in  a  healthy  state  as  to  roots,  &c, :  all  these  explanations 
would  be  of  much  importance  at  the  present  time,  and  would  tend  to  give 
the  uninitiated  some  useful  information. 

Before  closing  this  notice,  allow  me  to  state  a  physiological  fact.  All 
plants  have,  as  it  were,  two  stages  of  vital  action  during  the  revolution  of 
the  four  seasons,  viz.  Development^  and  Concentration,  The  first  is  simply 
an  expansion  of  the  previous  year's  fulfilment  of  the  latter ;  while  the 
present  in  its  turn  does  the  quota  of  duty  for  the  future.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  subject  be  indigenous  to  the  hottest  tropical  valley,  or  the 
loftiest  mountain  of  cooler  latitudes,  the  circumstances  are  comparatively 
the  same,  and  exist  in  a  more  or  less  varied  degree  of  intensity  according 
to  the  peculiarities  of  organized  structure.  When  these  two  stages  of 
periodical  growth  are  permitted  to  progress  unmolested  by  any  injurious 
interference  until  the  turn  point  for  another  commencement,  it  is  obvious  to 
reason  that  nature's  intentions  are  accomplished  ;  and  so  long  as  the  circum- 
Rtances  are  maintained,  the  same  result  will  follow  to  the  end  of  matured 
lifetime,  and  so  on,  from  generation  to  generation.  To  insure  this  deside- 
ratum, I  have  advised,  and  am  continually  advising,  to  beware  of  bottom 
(drafts  and  under-currents  of  cold  air,  in  .graperies  and  plant-houses,  and 
^also  recommending  shelter  around  orchards  and  vegetable  plots,  in  order 


to  avoid  these  destructive  companions  of  our  daily  toil.  The  geographical 
formation  of  our  northern  continent  renders  ns  liable  to  all  kinds  of  sodden 
differences  in  the  atmosphere  :  no  sooner  is  a  current  started  in  one  direc- 
tion, than  we  are  expecting  it  to  change  to  the  opposite  point, — ^hot,  dry, 
moist,  cold,  and  all  in  the  condition  of  surface  drafts,  unless  intercepted  by 
lofty  trees,  or  other  protection.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  a  frequent  stag- 
nation of  the  circulating  fluids,  and  tendency  to  those  circumstances  by 
which  fungoid  vegetation  can  luxuriate.  Hence  our  mildew  on  the  goose* 
berry,  grape,  pear,  pea,  and  hosts  of  other  plants,  familiar  to  all  observers, 
the  accompanying  checks  against  the  healthy  progress  of  many  plants,  aud 
our  common  expression,  Blight, 

Nature  generally  disposes  her  organized  beings  in  suitable  regions  ac- 
cording to  structure,  but  man  often  desires,  in  his  peregrinations,  to  have 
his  old  associates  ;  also  the  luxuries  which  other  climes  afford,  and  all  these 
centered  in  one  spot ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  alter  what  the  Great 
Designer  has  formed,  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  coincide  with  what  ia, 
and  adapt  his  action  to  nature's  demands,  or  expect  to  be  defeated  in  his 
wishes.  In  our  particular  case  the  vitU  vini/era  is  so  constituted  as  to  re- 
quire a  long,  steady,  and  warm  temperature  to  produce  maturity,  and  all 
Mr.  Eaton  or  any  other  cultivator  may  say  to  the  contrary,  it  will  have  it. 
Let  us  have  all  the  details  of  practice, — ^liow,  and  by  what  temperature,  what 
is  the  growth  of  the  vines,  size  and  quality  of  fruit,  and  all  other  explana- 
tions, by  which  he  obtained  his  well-ripened  wood,  and  made  the  vines  more 
than  usually  hardy,  without  reference  to  any  man's  advice  or  method  ;  and 
we  shall,  perhaps,  receive  a  useful  hint,  and  another  evidence  of  what  is 
required  to  arrive  at  the  best  success. 


»    •  •  •  ■< 


BUDDING  AND   GRAFTING. 

HE  modes  of  multiplying  improved  varieties  of  fruits  so  as  to 
retain  the  same  qualities  as  exist  in  the  parent  tree,  are  various. 
Those  most  usually  resorted  to  are  increasing  by  eyes  or  buds 
from  cuttings,  layering,  budding,  or  grafting.  Unless  we  pos- 
sess this  power,  so  that  we  can  apply  it  readily  and  with  cer- 
tainty, our  means  of  procuring  improved  fruit  will  be  very 
much  circumscribed. 

The  usual  method  of  increasing  plants  provided  by  nature,  is  by  seeds. 
Seeds  increase  species  without  error.  The  peculiarities  of  varieties  can 
rarely  be  perpetuated  in  the  same  manner.  Hence  the  necessity,  to  secure 
the  increase  of  a  variety  with  all  its  qualities  unaltered,  that  a  portion  from 
the  original  tree  or  plant  should  be  taken,  and  converted  into  a  new  plant 
In  the  structure  of  plants  there  is  a  wonderful  provision  made  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  specific  qualities,  and  also  for  the  increase  and  extension 
of  their  varieties.  In  animals  this  is  not  practicable,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  few  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals.  The  system  of  plants  is  otherwise ; 
a  plant  is  really  an  animated  body,  composed  of  infinite  multitudes  of  sys- 
tems of  life,  having  the  principles  of  vitality  and  reproduction  diffused  over 
every  part,  all  indeed,  united  in  ^  whole,  but  each  having  an  independent 
existence. 


When,  therefore,  any  number  of  these  systems  of  life  are  removed,  those 
that  remain,  as  well  as  those  which  are  separated,  will,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, continue  to  perform  their  natural  functions  as  if  no  union  had 
ever  existed.  These  systems  of  life  are  buds,  each  having  the  power  of 
scDdiDg  forth  descending  fibres  in  the  form  of  roots,  and  also  ascending  in 
the  form  of  the  stem.  They  ^re  the  most  important  part  of  the  plant ;  and 
it  is  only  by  them  and  the  various  forms  which  they  assume,  that  the 
increase  or  propagation  of  plants  is  effected. 
I  The  bad  is  the  embryo  tree.  As  secondary  buds  develop,  their  descend- 
iug  roots  combine  and  form  the  woody  vessels  of  the  stem,  which  descend 
in  successive  layers  to  the  extremities  of  the  roots  and  thus  promote  their 
extension.  Roots  are  the  elongation  of  the  stock.  Experiments  with  the 
willow  have  shown  that  a  part  of  the  top  at  different  periods  may  be  covered 
in  the  soil,  while  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  roots  are  exposed,  and 
that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  tree  may  thus  be  reversed,  the  top  becoming 
roots  and  the  roots  top.  The  stems  ascending  give  rise  to  new  buds,  thus 
producing  a  succession  of  independent  systems  of  life  combined  together 
as  a  whole.  These  buds  are  all  exactly  alike,  have  the  same  constitution, 
the  same  organic  structure,  and  the  individuals  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing are  consequently  identically  the  same,  allowance  being  made  for 
any  accidental  injuries  or  alterations. 

the  growth  of  the  stem  of  the  tree  is  nourished  by  the  ascending  sap 
through  the  roots  of  the  bud  ;  and  as  buds  and  leaves  multiply  and  increase, 
their  constant  office  is,  to  draw  the  sap  to  the  extremities  of  the  tree,  and 
in  this  manner  supplying  the  necessary  food  for  the  new-growing  wood, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  buds  are  shooting  down  between  the  bark  and 
wood  of  the  stock,  in  search  of  additional  food  for  the  supply  of  this  new 
j^rowth.  It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  the  limb  produced  by  the  graft  or 
bud,  is  in  itself  a  distinction  incorporated  with  another,  and  deriving  there- 
from its  sustenance.  It  is  upon  the  existence  of  this  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  plants  that  propagation  entirely  depends.  Take  a  cutting  of  a  vine  con- 
sisting only  of  the  space  which  lies  between  two  buds,  and  no  art  will 
Bucceed  in  making  it  become  a  new  plant.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule 
is  those  plants  which  possess  the  power  of  emitting  latent  buds. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  a  bud  without  any  portion  of  the  wood  adhering 
to  it,  and  it  will  throw  out  root  and  stem,  and  become  a  new  and  distinct 
plant.     The  ordinary  way  of  propagating  trees  is  by  budding  and  grafting. 

The  end  attained  by  these  methods  of  propagation  is,  to  multiply  and 
increase  varieties  of  fruit  trees  endowed  with  particular  qualities,  and 
which  cannot  with  certainty  be  transferred  to  their  offspring  by  seed,  and 
which  would  be  multiplied  too  slowly  or  ineffectually  by  any  other  mode  of 
propagation ;  and  also  of  rendering  such  trees  as  are  somewhat  tender, 
more  hardy. 

Budding  and  grafting  are  operations  equally  dependent  for  their  success 
upon  the  property  that  buds  possess  of  shooting  roots  downwards  and 
stems  upwards,  and  the  theory  of  these  processes  is  based  on  the  power 
of  anion  between  the  young  tissue  of  the  growing  wood.  When  the  parts 
are  carefully  placed  in  contact,  the  ascending  sap  of  the  stock  passes  into 
and  sastaius  life  in  the  scion.  The  roots  of  trees  quite  unlike  will  sustain 
the  life  of  each  other.  An  apple  grafted  into  the  root  of  the  willow  will 
^,  sustain  life  until  roots  shoot  from  the  scion.    The  pear  and  apple,  the  peach 
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and  plum,  are  like  examples  of  this.  The  buds,  whether  single  or  in  ecions, 
excited  by  the  supply  of  sap  from  the  stock,  and  the  warmth  of  the  season, 
begin  to  elaborate  and  send  down  roots  or  woody  matter  between  tLe 
bark  and  wood  of  the  stock,  which  contact  unites  the  graft  or  bud  firmly 
with  the  stock,  and  the  stem  commences  making  its  upward  growth.  The 
success  of  this  operation  depends  upon  the  necessity  that  an  adbesioD 
should  take  place  between  the  scion  or  bud  and  the  stock,  so  that  when  the 
descending  fibres  of  the  bud  shall  have  fixed  themselves  upon  the  wood  of 
the  stock,  they  may  not  be  liable  to  subsequent  separation. 

This  is  facilitated  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  there  it;  a 
strong  tendency  to  cohesion  in  bodies  or  parts  that  are  placed  in  contact 
with  each  other.  We  often  see  this  exemplified  in  the  growth  of  trees,  aud 
fruits  becoming  united  or  double  when  in  close  connection  with  each  otlu-r. 

Budding  and  grafting  is  therefore,  like  layers,  cuttings,  and  suckers,  the 
dividing  of  the  original  tree  into  parts.  Even  when  the  operation  is  the 
most  successful,  no  intimate  union  takes  place  between  the  bud  and  the 
stock.  They  grow  firmly  together,  but  do  not  incorporate.  You  may  insert 
several  buds  of  different  varieties  of  fruits  upon  a  stock,  one  above  the 
other,  and  each  will  produce  its  distinct  variety,  while  the  stock  will  remain 
unchanged,  and  produce  its  original  fruit  both  above  and  below  the  inserted 
scion.  Or  insert  portions  of  bark  of  difibrent  trees,  and  the  wood  under- 
neath will  be  that  of  the  tree  from  which  the  portion  of  bark  is  taken, 
while  above  and  below  the  original  wood  will  remain  the  same. 

The  range  of  grafting  and  budding  is  confined  within  certain  limits.  It 
is  only  those  trees  that  are  allied  to  each  other,  upon  which  these  operation 
can  be  successfully  performed  ;  and  it  is  only  when  there  is  a  close  rela- 
tionship and  similarity  of  structure  between  the  scion  and  the  stock,  that  a 
favorable  result  may  with  any  certainty  be  looked  for.  As  a  general  rale, 
the  seed,  cone,  nut,  and  mast-bearing  wood,  should  be  worked  upon  each 
other.  That  the  stock  in  some  cases  and  to  some  extent  affects  the  graft, 
and  that  the  graft  also  afiects  the  stock,  is  undoubtedly  true.  In  this  war 
we  may,  I  think,  account  in  some  measure  for  the  difference  in  the  quality  of 
some  varieties  of  fruits  upon  different  trees,  and  also  why  some  trees  uf 
the  same  variety  are  more  tender  than  others. 

It  however  remains  true,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  fruit  prodaced 
from  the  scion  will  be  the  same  as  that  from  the  parent  tree.  The  scion  or 
bud  is  possessed  with  the  power  of  drawing  or  forming  from  the  stock  that 
peculiar  kind  of  nourishment  which  is  adapted  to  its  nature,  and  the  s^cik 
character  of  the  ingrafted  plant  remains  unchanged,  although  its  qualities 
may  be  partially  affected,  a  risk  which  is  always  incurred  when  propaga- 
tion is  attempted  from  seed.  The  ancients  boasted  of  vines  and  apples 
grafted  on  poplars  and  elms,  and  one  speaks  of  a  tree  which  he  had  seen 
"  grafted  and  laden  with  all  manner  of  fruits.  One  bough  bearing  nuts, 
another  berries  ;  here  bung  grapes,  there  figs  ;  in  one  part  you  might  i^ee 
pears,  in  another  pomegranates ;  and  to  conclude,  there  is  no  kind  of  applet 
or  other  fruit,  but  there  it  was  to  be  found.**  He  adds,  "  But  this  tree  did 
not  live  long." 

^'  And  in  our  own  day  the  Italian  gardeners  pretend  to  sell  jasmines 
and  honeysuckles  on  oranges  and  pomegranates."    This  is  said  to  be  ingen- 
iously managed  for  a  short-lived  effect»  by  introducing  the  stems  of  those ; 
smaller  plants  through  holes  bored  up  the  centre  of  Uie  stock,  tlieir  roi>t^< ) 
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being  in  the  same  soil,  and  their  stems  after  a  little  growth  fill  up  these 
boles,  appearing  as  if  really  grafted. 
I  But  repeated  experiments  by  the  most  skilful  cultivators  of  modern 
times  have  clearly  proved  that,  although  it  may  be  possible  in  a  thousand 
trials  to  succeed  in  effecting  some  of  these  ill-assorted%inions,  yet  the  graft 
invariably  dies  After  a  few  months'  growth. 

Among  the  practical  advantages  of  grafting  and  budding  are,  the  pres- 
ervation and  dissemination  of  choice  varieties  of  fruits  ;  without  the 
knowledge  of  this  art,  with  the  termination  of  the  life  of  the  original  tree 
many  of  our  best  fruits  would  cease  to  exist — with  it,  we  have  the  power 
of  increasing  them  to  almost  an  unlimited  extent.  J. 


PEARS  AND  OTHER  MATTERS  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

I  Mr.  Editob  : — The  past  winter  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
I  three  short  spells  of  cold,  a  remarkably  mild  one.  I  have  had  roses  in 
bloom  until  about  two  or  three  weeks  since,  and  peach  trees  have  been 
blooming  all  the  winter  ;  but  the  general  blossoming  for  fruit  is  now  at  its 
,  height.  Even  pear-trees  are  showing  some  straggling  flowers,  which, 
though  rather  early,  will,  I  hope,  escape  frost,  as  I  have  never  had  any 
killed. 

I  sowed  last  April  some  Purple  Kohl  Rabbi  seed,  received  from  the 
Patent  Office,  which  succeeded  well,  and  when  nicely  cooked  proved  very 
.  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  cauliflower. 

The  winter  proved  very  favorable  to  cauliflowers,  and  I  had  an  abund- 
,  ance  of  them  ;  and  the  spring  has  been  equally  so  to  Brocoli,  or  very  late 
,  cauliflowers,  I  rather  think,  as  I  now  have  fine  heads.  The  Purple  Cape 
Brocoli  runs  into  all  sorts  of  monstrosities,  but  has  never  headed  for  me  ; 
and  the  cabbage  lice  are  so  fond  of  it  and  the  Brussells  sproutSithat  I  have 
to  frive  up  both.  There  seems  to  be  something  in  ray  soil  or  situation 
peculiarly  favorable  to  the  Aphis,  for  they  follow  my  crops  of  all  the  cab- 
bage and  turnip  tribe,  all  over  my  plantation,  sometimes  a  mile  from  my 
garden.     Is  there  no  remedy  for  them  ?     I  have  failed  »to  find  one  as  yet. 

1  db  not  think  that  the  pear  crop  promises  as  much  as  it  did  last  spring, 
probably  for  the  very  good  reason  that  I  had  my  trees  overloaded  despite 
"f  severe  thinning,  and  this  summer  I  suppose  they  feel  disposed  to  rest  a 
/it tie  from  their  labor.  I  can  grow  neither  apples  nor  peaches  here.  By- 
the-by,  do  you  know  that  I  have  never  either  seen  or  heard  of  the  yellows 
any  where  about  here  ?  I  have  an  abundance  of '^peaches  on  another  plan- 
tation whore  the  land  is  sandy.  Pears  do  remarkably  well  with  me  here, 
although  my  land  is  low,  damp,  clayey,  and  salt,  being  hardly  more  than 
I  two  or  three  feet  above  spring  tides,  which  come  almost  up  to  my  garden 
fence. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  against  dwarf  pears,  I  feel  bound  to 

speak  a  word  in  their  favor.     I  have  been  growing  pears  since  1837,  and 

"started  with  about  equal  quantities  of  standards  (or  on  pear  roots)  and 

iwarfa  (or  on  quince),  and  now  have  about  as  many  left  of  the  dwarfs  as 

k  f>f  the  standards, — ^indeed,  I  think  rather  more.    I  have  not  found,  therefore, 

»'.the  standard  trees  less  liable  to  blight  or  other  diseases  than  the  dwarfs. 
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Both  grow  on  the  same  land,  and  were  origiDally  alternately  one  and  the 
other,  both  ways.  The  disease  that  has  killed  almost  all  my  trees  has  been 
the  death  of  the  roots,  sometimes  even  before  the  tree  had  borne  one  fruit ; 
at  others  after  the  first  good  crop, — the  top  appearing  quite  sound  and  good. 
I  have  had  comparatively  few  cases  of  fire  blight ;  and  against  this,  trees 
branching  from  the  ground  were  no  better  protected  than  those  trimmed 
high.  Among  the  varieties  that  I  have  grown,  those  that  grow  most  vigor- 
ously upon  quince  are,  first,  Rousselet  de  Rheims,  Bufiani,  or  Golden  Benrre, 
of  Bilboa,  (I  rather  think  the  former),  the  winter  Bonchretien,  and  Doyenne 
Roux,  or  Gray  Doyenne.  Others  may  grow  as  well,  but  either  I  have  not 
had  them,  or  not  had  them  long  enough  to  prove.  The  Rousselet  de  Rbeims 
is  an  abundant  bearer  ;  fruit  of  full  medium  quality,  and  in  gathering  from 
20th  June  to  20th  July,  and  in  eating  from  say  1st  July  to  5th  or  10th 
August,  a  season  when  good  pears  are  not  very  abundant. 

The  Bartlett  does  quite  as  well  with  me  upon  the  quince  as  upon  the 
pear, — in  fact  my  original  tree  is  upon  quince.  Bearing  early  and  abund- 
antly, of  course  it  does  not  grow  very  fast  My  pear-trees  are  set  in  my 
vegetable  garden,  and  vegetables  are  grown  all  around  them  without  anj 
injury  to  the  trees.  I  prefer  small  or  dwarf  trees,  simply  because  I  can 
prune  them  myself,  and  without  ladder  or  hatchet ;  and  then,  I  can  gather 
most  of  the  fruit  myself,  and  keep  them  separate,  to  taste.  In  spite  of  the 
millions  of  pear  trees  that  are  annually  set,  I  do  not  believe  that  good  pears 
ever  will  become  either  abundant  or  cheap.  The  trees  require  no  excessive 
care,  but  still  they  require  some  constantly,  and  then  it  depends  upon  the 
gathering  and  keeping  whether  the  fruit  shall  prove  delicious  or  worthless. 
One  cannot  say  to  a  common  laborer  with  you,  nor  to  a  negro  with  us,  *'  go 
and  gather  such  and  such  pears,"  lest  they  should  be  threshed  down  with 
poles,  or  knocked  about  and  bruised,  and  thus  rendered  useless  for  anything 
but  cooking.  The  hardest  work  I  do  during  the  summer,  is  gathering  pears 
and  peaches.  Some  late  ripening  pears  are  wanted  among  us  at  the  South. 
I  will  give  you  the  times  of  gathering  of  a  few  reputed  "  late :"  Epine  Dumas, 
Sept.  3  ;  Colmar  de  Silly,  Zephyrine  Gregoire,  Lewis,  Lawrence,  Viconipte 
De  Spoelberch,  Sept.  18 ;  Josephine  de  Malines,  and  last,  Easter  Beurre, 
Oct.  6.  The  winter  Bonchretien  and  St.  Germain,  sometimes  keep,  a  few, 
until  about  Christmas,  but  last  year  neither  bore  good  fruit.  The  Rojal 
(Rousselet  ?)  d*Hiver  was  gathered  in  November,  and  kept  until  near  Christ- 
mas, but  it  is  only  a  pear,  and  would  not  be  touched  at  any  time  earlier. 
The  Bezy  de  Bretagne  has  proved  a  most  abundant  bearer  ;  fruit  russeted, 
and  of  medium  or  small  size  ;  excellent  for  cooking,  and  the  latest  are 
crisp,  juicy,  and  sweet.  It  is  very  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  Martin 
Sec,  and  much  later. 

When  you  have  read  thus  far,  I  suppose  you  will  say  that  it  is  well  that 
there  is  an  end  to  everything,  and  more  especially  to  this  treatise,  ^^  tk 
omnebus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliU?^    So,  adieu.     [^Au  contraire. — ^Ed.] 

Yours  respectfully,  Robert  Gbisoul 

JBeau/ortj  S.  C,    February, 
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The  American  Plane  tree  or  Sycamore,  (Platanus  occidental is)^  called 
also  6utton*wood  in  some  sections,  is  a  well-known  tree,  being  found  in 
nearly  all  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  It  prefers  the  alluvial 
banks  of  streams,  and  attains  its  greatest  size  near  the  Ohio  river  and  its 
tributaries.  There  is  a  "  big  sycamore  "  forty  miles  below  Cincinnati,  three 
miles  east  of  "  Rising  Sun,"  in  Indiana,  on  the  farm  of  Israel  Loring.  It 
is  near  the  main  road, — along  which  the  telegraph  wires  are  stretched, — 
on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  not  far  from  a  large  gate  and  tenant  house 
belonging  to  Mr.  Loring,  whose  tenant  told  me  that  the  tree  was  seventy-five 
feet  in  circumference.  I  asked  him  to  hold  one  end  of  the  tape  line  to  meas- 
ure it.  We  found  its  dimensions  to  be  somewhat  less  than  he  supposed, 
and  he  then  told  mo  that  a  gentleman  had  ascertained  its  circumference  by 
stepping  around  it.  It  is  thirty-nine  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference,  at 
four  feet  from  the  ground  ;  at  three  feet  from  its  base,  forty-one  feet  in  cir- 
caroference  ;  and  at  the  ground,  fifty-five  feet  three  inches  in  circumference. 
It  is  hollow,  and  a  section  of  its  trunk  would  be  an  oblong  ellipse,  whose 
j^rcatest  diameter  is  about  twenty  feet  At  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground 
it  divides  into  two  large  branches,  which  have  numerous  spreading,  healthy 
limbs.  There  is  but  a  small  opening  of  a  few  inches  in  diameter  into  the 
hollow  trunk,  which  should  not  be  made  larger,  but  the  tree  should  be  pro- 
tected and  suffered  to  live  yet  many  summers  and  winters.  Its  age  will 
always  be  a  subject  of  mere  conjecture,  still  it  is  not  improbable  but  that 
it  may  be  the  oldest  thing  east  of  the  Mississippi.  A  true  history  of  the 
principal  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  valley  of  Ohio  during  its 
life,  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  many,  especially  to  those  who  are 
ti-ying  to  solve  the  still  mysterious  origin  of  the  Western  Mounds. 

There  are  two  plane  trees  about  a  mile  above  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Ohio  river.  One  is  twenty-seven  feet  in  circumference, 
and  the  other  twenty-eight  in  circumference.  They  are  mere  shells  or  hol- 
1 'W  ti'unks,  united  at  the  base  and  dividing  at  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  Their  tops  have  been  blown  off  at  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and 
'iioir  huge,  limbs  lie  scattered  around  (June,  1858).  A  few  green,  small 
•  ranches  were  struggling  to  preserve  alive  the  standing  stumps  of  these 
huge  boms,  whose  hollow  trunks  but  a  short  time  before  would  have  afforded 
a  comfortable  dwelling  for  a  small  family.  At  the  same  locality  are  other 
I'lane  trees.  One  is  twenty-one  feet  six  inches  in  circumference  ;  another 
twenty-one  feet  in  circumference,  and  two  of  nineteen  feet  in  circumference. 
A  large  portion  of  the  sycamores  at  the  West  have  an  unhealthy  appear- 
ance. They  abound  in  dead  branches,  having  probably  had  the  same 
iiKcasc  which  a  few  years  ago  killed  many  of  the  plane  trees  in  the  vicinity 
'f  Philadelphia.  The  diseases  of  trees  and  the  ordinary  age  of  each 
species  are  as  yet  but  little  understood,  but  that  some  die  young,  while 
^'ther  specimens  of  the  same  species  attain  a  great  age,  is  well  known. 

Michaux  calls  the  sycamore  the  largest  tree  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
We  saw  one  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  thirty-six  miles  from 
Marietta,  which  was  fOrty-seven  feet  in  circumference  at  four  feet  from  the 
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ground  ;  another  meaenred  by  him  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  between 
Cincinnati  and  the  rapids,  at  Louisville,  was  fourteen  feet  in  diameter. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  large  sycamores  arc 
hollow,  and  they  are  rarely  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high  ;  hence,  m 
have  other  trees  which  probably  contain  more  solid  feet  Its  wood  is  brit- 
tle, and  of  no  use  in  the  arts.  It  has  been  planted  for  ornament,  but  now 
is  rarely^  cultivated.  There  is  another  more  showy  species  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 


PrcHUS. — One  of  the  most  important  considerations,  and  which  most  re- 
ceive particular  attention,  is  the  proper  preparation  of  the  compost  in  which 
to  grow  the  plants ;  for,  if  the  radical  condition  of  a  plant  be  at  faolt,  no 
future  treatment,  however  consistent,  will  produce  the  desired  result.   Si'il 
that  has  been  at  least  twelve  months  in  the  compost  ground,  frequentW 
turned  over  during  frost,  and,  if  turfy,  broken  into  lumps  as  small  as  wal- 
nuts, is  the  material  best  suited  for  all  plants.    To  have  the  finest  speci- 
mens in  flower  in   May,  cuttings  are  taken  at  the  end  of  July,  or  bo- 
ginning  of  August,  from  growing  shoots,  which  have  no  flowers  or  flown 
buds  on  them :   the  points  are  best.    These  are  inserted  in  rather  liglit 
sandy  material,   in   thumb-pots,   clean    and  well  drained,   and  the  ^ou 
plunged,  near  the  glass,  in  a  frame,  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat.    Tbcv  are 
shaded,  and  occasionally  sprinkled,  in  the  afternoon,  in  hot  weather.  1^  inn 
rooted,  the  plants  are  removed  to  a  cooler  situation,  but  are  kept  gtowing, 
and  repotted  as  they  need  it,  until  they  are  in  six-inch  pots,  in  which  tlioy 
are  wintered.    The  soil  used  is  equal  parts  of  rough  loam,  peat,  well  decom- 
posed leaf  mould,  and  about  one-sixth  silver  sand.    A  moderate  supply  tf 
water,  during  the  dull  months,  and  the  usual  temperature  of  the  greenhouse, 
is  all  that  they  require.     The  side  shoots  arc  duly  stopped  as  they  proceca 
in  growth.     They  receive  their  final  shift  into  thirteen-inch  pots,  about  th*: 
first  week  in  February,  using  the  above  compost,  with  the  addition  of  soni^ 
rough  charcoal,  and  are  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from  sixty  to  seveiity 
degrees  by  day,  and  fifty  by  night,  with  shade  in  clear  weather.    They  a:»* 
frequently  syringed  with  soft  water,  and   after  the  plants  have  begun  to 
grow  rapidly,  manure  water  is  applied  twice  a  week.   Stopping  is  not  prac- 
tised later  than  the  second  week  in  March.    The  pots  are  plunged  in  tan, 
with  a  gentle  bottom  heat.      One  centra!  support  is  all  that  is  needei 
Greenfly  is  kept  down  by  fumigation.     The  plants  are  removed  into  acoU 
house  as  they  are  coming  into  bloom.    Fuchias  should  never  be  drawn  by 
heat ;  they  then  grow  too  long  jointed. 
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Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  &c.,  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  the  Editor,  should  be  uniformly  directed  to  the  HoRTicuLttJRisT, 
Gtrmantown,  (Philadelphia,)  Fa.  Packages  by  Express,  &c.,  should  be 
directed  to  the  Editor,  as  above,  by  name  ;  they  will  thus  reach  him  almost 
bevond  a  doubt. 


Sargent's  Edition  of  Downing.— It  is  not  every  one  who  holds  a  pen  for  the  public,  that 
could  have  written  so  gracefully  the  following  notice  of  Mr.  Sargent's  new  edition  of  "  Downing's 
Landscape  Gardening  ;*'  it  could  have  come  in  fact  from  no  one  but  K.  P.  Willis.  The  Home 
Joumml  says  truly :  "  The  lamented  Downing,  in  leaving  to  his  wife  the  bequest  of  fame  which 
18  so  precious  to  her — ^the  volume  which  is  the  exponent  of  his  genius  and  labors — left  a  pro- 
phetic foreshadowing  of  American  taste,  of  which  the  fulfilments,  as  they  progressively  develop, 
are  from  time  to  time  to  be  added,  like  the  lights  and  shades  of  a  picture  left  unfinished.  To 
retain  its  practical  and  popular  value,  at  least,  as  a  hand-book  of  rural  culture,  the  successive 
editions  of  his  '  Landscape  Gardening '  should  be  seen  to  do  what  they  would  have  done  if  he 
had  lived — keep  pace  with  the  advancements  for  which  he  so  admirably  prepared  the  way.  It 
will  be  understood  at  once,  that  the  worker  at  such  a  task,  the  executor  of  such  a  trust  of  post- 
humous fame,  must  be  not  only  a  kindred  spirit,  but  one  who  is  skilful  in  the  knowledge  of 
which  the  book  treats,  and  disinterested  in  his  friendship  for  those  whose  inheritance  it  is. 

"  A  copy  of  a  most  beautiful  new  edition  of  *  Downing's  Landscape  Gardening,'  is  before  us, 
with  this  duty  of  love  performed  to  it — a  *  supplement '  of  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
added  by  its  editor,  Henry  Winthrop  Sargent 

"  Mr.  Sargent,  as  many  of  our  readers  probably  know,  lias  devoted  an  ample  fortune  and  a  life 
of  educated  leisure  to  an  amateur  pursuit  of  the  art  which,  with  Mr.  Downing,  was  profes- 
iiooal.  The  lack  of  the  most  frequent  compellent  to  genius,  necessity,  has  alone  prevented  a . 
person  of  his  preeminent  taste  and  ability  from  taking  the  lead  in  that,  or  some  other  of  the 
arts,  before  this.  At  his  magnificent  residence  of  Wodenethe,  however,  (opposite  the  High- 
Isods,  on  the  Hudson,)  he  has  created  a  paradise  around  him,  by  a  most  successful  appliance  of 
his  gifts  and  means  to  the  perfecting  of  a  fine  country  estate,  and  to  the  experiments  of  horti- 
culture and  arboriculture— taking  one  branch  of  the  latter  art  as  his  more  particular  study, 
viz. :  the  culture  of  evergreens.  A  highly  finished  steel  engraving  gives  the  reader  of  the 
present  volume  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  mansion  and  lawn  of  Wodenethe,  and  several 
wood  cuts  present  views  of  the  landscape-gardening  effects,  and  of  the  rare  trees  in  the  nurture 
of  which  he  has  been  successful.  Intimate  with  Mr.  Downing,  while  living,  and  possessing 
this  habitual  sympathy  of  pursuit,  Mr.  Sargent  was  better  qualified  than  any  other  friend  to 
undertake  the  careful  editing  of  a  new  edition ;  and  this  he  most  promptly  and  generously 
undertook,  and  has  most  admirably  accomplished.  It  is  a  voluntary  enriching  of  the  widow's 
jf  bequest,  for  which,  aside  from  the  especial  merit  of  his  work,  he  will  possess  an  honored  place 
'i  the  calend&r  of  memorable  friendships." 
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Observatory  op  Art  and  Science. — The  BoftoniAiiB,  with  their  vigor  and  foresight,  are 
projecting  a  grand  institution  to  be  called  'the  ObMrvatory  of  Art  and  Science,  on  a  piece  of  land 
belonging  to  the  commonwealth  of  Mauachaaetts,  now  UMless,  but  capable  of  being  made 
omaineDtal,  healthful  and  useful,  where  exhibitions  and  museums  may  be  located  to  teach  and 
to  improve  the  public  taste.    Success  to  the  effort 

Roses.— TAe  Oeorge  Peabody  rose,  Mr.  Buist  says  in  his  new  catalogue,  promises  to  be  a 
leading  feature  amongst  Bourbon  roses ;  it  originated  with  Mr.  Pentland,  of  Baltimore.  A 
beautiful  bloom  of  this  rose  ornaments  our  '*  table"  as  we  close. 

"  To  grow  roses  in  perfection,"  says  Mr.  B.,  "  they  must  have  a  rich,  generous  soil,  with  a 
dr}*  sub-soil,  and  in  nature  friable  in  all  weather^;  a  very  liberal  supply  of  decomposed  nuiDnT^ 
when  they  are  most  dormant,  well  forked  in  amongst  their  roots,  and  when  in  a  growing  state, 
frequent  (once  a  week)  waterings  with  weak  manure  water :  rich  waterings,  however,  may  be 
dispensed  with  if  the  ground  is  deep  and  enriched  every  season.*' 

•*  Hybrid  perpetual  roses,"  Mr.  B.  continues,  "  are  the  par  excdUmce  of  the  whole  tribe.  If 
we  were  to  be  confined  to  any  group,  we  would  prefer  this  for  its  luxuriant  green  foliage,  eirmi 
growth,  all  shades  of  color  from  white  to  purple  crimson,  rich  and  grateful  odor,  and  great 
hardihood ;  they  can  be  kept  by  culture  as  dwarfs,  pillars,  or  standards ;  they  can  be  pnmed  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  or  thinned  out  and  made  into  pillars;  they  are  adapted  to  cover 
walls  or  fences,  trellis  work  or  arbors.  Where  is  there  a  blush  rose  to  compare  with  CarAm 
de  Sansalt  or  a  pink  like  Auguxte  Mie,  and  dark  crimsons  like  Lord  Raglan  or  Frinee  Leon,  light 
crimsons  like  JuUm  Margottin  and  Madam  Fremian,  and  such  scarlets  aa  General  Jacqueminot  aoi 
Giant  of^  the  Battle  f  Indeed,  there  is  no  other  section  of  the  rose  so  rich  and  conataot  in 
beauty :  they  are  for  the  million,  and  can  be  grown  in  all  climates  and  in  all  soils  where  there 
is  sufficient  stimulant  to  promote  great  growth. 

Moss  Roses.— The  Moss  roses  are  all  of  a  very  banjr 
nature,  and  bear  a  degree  of  cold  equal  to  20"^  hehvr  zero, 
without  protection.  They  do  not,  however,  bear  so  te^eK 
pruning  in  this  climate  as  they  do  in  Europe.  We  have  ofUm- 
er  than  once  had  a  part  of  our  own  stock  divested  of  all  their 
blooming  shoots  in  our  absence,  merely  because  **  that's  the 
way  we  do  in  Europe."  Keep  the  shoots  thin,  and  allow  aD 
the  plants,  if  possible,  to  reach  three  feet  above  the  ground 
Some  of  them  make  fine  pillars,  such  as  Adelaide^  Wm.  Uhh> 
and  Alice  Leroy.  Not  a  few  of  them,  however,  are  miser- 
ably poor  in  regard  to  their  mossy  character,  and  even  wit'- 
color,  and  shape  of  flower. 

We  do  earnestly  impress  upon  purchasers  that  a  small  plact 
established  in  a  pot  is  much  better  for  transporting  than  a 
plant  from  the  ground,  whatever  may  be  its  nze. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  that  it  is  about  twenty 
years  since  we,  when  on  the  subject  of  the  rose,  predictiHi  a 
perpetual  blooming  moss.  We  now  cheerfully  offer  Salet,  or 
Alfred  de  Dalmas,  as  the  subjects.— Bt«ia<V  Catalogue, 

A  Hanging  Basket,  suitable  for  the  drawing-room  or 
piazza,  is  represented  by  the  accompanying  cut    It  ii  nade (f 
wire,  and  any  one  accustomed  to  work  in  that  material  may 
imitate  the  example  here  given. 
Mr.  Editor  :— Will  you  say  to  some  of  our  eastern  book-makers,  to  give  the  HsU  of  fi^iits  W ; 
adapted  to  this  region  a  place  in  their  volumes  T  v^ 
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We  are  Btro^gUng  hard  to  bring  the  subject  of  pomology  into  proper  ooneiderattoQ  before 
the  people  of  the  north-west,  and  some  signs  of  life  and  activity  are  beginning  to  manifest 
theuisekes.  Yours,  Pubs.  *'  Herald  '*  and  "  Fruit  Culturist." 

Wisamtin, 
We  are  pleased  with  this  indication  of  attention  to  a  subject  that  deserves  more  care  than  it 

,  has  yet  received.  Each  section  of  country  must  have  its  local  information ;  it  b  time  lost  to 
endeavor  to  enforce  lists  of  fruits  as  adapted  to  all  parts  of  our  great  varieties  of  climate,  and 
aspect,  and  soil.    From  the  labors  of  local  societies,  and  individual  exertions,  must  come  our 

,  results.  Heretofore  a  few  positions  iu  this  country  have  given  the  law  of  the  land.  We  do 
not  blame  the  authors  of  this  so  much  as  we  regret  that  they  alone  should  have  taken  the  lead 
in  the  way  of  their  own  interest  Now  that  the  information  we  have  collected  is  diffused 
abroad,  and  intelligent  cultivators  are  taking  up  the  topic  everywhere,  light  will  be  morediffused, 
and  dependauce  upon  single  climates  will  be  ignored.  In  this  direction  we  are  pleased  to 
notice  new  efforts ;  among  these  is  the  "  South- Western  Culturist,"  mentioned  in  our  list  of 
"  catalogues  received,"  by  N.  C.  Goldsmith,  of  Lancaster,  Wisconsin,  who  goes  into  the  sub- 
ject of  fruits  for  that  important  region  with  a  zeal  and  knowledge  that  must  produce  good.  In 
the  Grant  County  Herald,  Lancaster,  Wisconsin,  we  also  notice  that  attention  is  drawn  to  the 

'   subject,  and  we  wish  all  success  to  every  similar  movement. 

In  the  same  paper,  we  find  the  following  in  a  communication  on  the  subject  of  pruning : 
"  I  have  delayed  sending  this  a  few  days,  hoping  to  get  time  to  offer  a  few  thoughts  upon  the 
deleterious  effect  of  trimming  apple-trees  to  get  the  top  up  higher  than  a  horse's  back,  so  as 
to  plough  under  them.    Many  a  tree  gets  its  death  wound  by  trimming  off  large  limbs,  and  at 

'   the  wrong  season  of  the  year.    There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  such  a  course.    It  retards 

I  their  growth ;  they  do  not  bear  as  soon ;  violent  winds  are  more  apt  to  turn  them  out  by  the 
roots  or  break  them  down ;  fruit  is  more  apt  to  be  blown  off  before  ripe,  and  if  it  should  remain 
on  until  ripe,  not  so  convenient  gathering  it.  But  the  greatest  objection  to  the  plan  of  trim- 
ming up  so  high  is,  it  renders  them  more  liable  to  be  killed  by  hard  winters.  And  for  a  hand- 
some tree,  give  me  one  with  a  tnmk  two  feet  long. 

I  have  a  few  long-shanked  trees  lefb  in  my  orchard  yet,  that  I  planted  oat  before  I  knew  any 
better;  but  they  are  dying  every  year,  and  when  they  are  gone  I  shall  replace  them  with  low 
ones,  and  never  be  guilt}'  of  setting  such  again.  B.  F.  Young. 

The  South- Western  Culturist  says  of  dwarfs :  **  We  unhesitatingly  advise  all  to  avoid  dwarf 

.  trees,  unless  they  wish  to  experiment  with  something  that  may  never  yield  fruit  enough  to  pay 
for  planting.  Within  a  few  years  past,  millions  of  the  various  dwarfed  trees  have  been  raided 
and  sold ;  and  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  person  into  whose  hands  this  little  volume  may 
r&ll,  knows  of  a  single  instance  in  which  any  considerable  number  of  them,  taken  together, 

i   ever  paid  cost 

I  "  It  now  begins  to  be  admitted  that  they  make  sickly,  short-lived  trees,  and  poor  bearers. 
These  remarks  apply  especially  to  dwarfed  pears." 

No  more  Mowing  for  Lawns  !~From  several  sources.  Including  our  London  correspond- 
ent, we  have  received  accounts  of  a  perfect  substitute  for  grass  lawns  in  gardens,  &c. ,  which 
requires  no  mowing.  Think  of  your  lawn  always  green,  and  the  growth  removed  by  the  gen- 
tlest motion  of  a  wing  or  brush !  Why,  it  is  exactly  what  we  all  want ;  the  ladies  may  now 
fan  away  what  the  laborious  mower  took  so  much  trouble  to  destroy !    It  may  be  as  well,  how- 

i    ever,  only  to  anticipate  that  it  is  adapted  to  small  lavnis. 

The  best  account  of  this  new  plant  we  find  in  the  London  Horticultural  Cabinet,  communi- 
cated by  £.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  St.  John's  Wood,  and  as  it  is  important  if  true, 
here  it  is  entire :  **  Sperguhv  Pilifera,  the  plant  in  question,  in  its  style  of  growth  is  a  neat, 
dwarf  hardy  perennial  tufted  alpine  plant,  forming  close  compact  wiry  grass-like  stems,  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  height,  at  first  erect,  afterwards  decumbent,  clothed  with  closely-set 
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green  brittle-like  leayet.  which,  bj  pefnanent  growth  mid  occamonal  rolling,  form  an  unbroken, 
level,  yelvet-like  Burface  of  the  richest  oonceiTable  rerdure,  remaining  uninjured  in  feTen* 
drought  or  intense  cold,  and  assoming  the  same  beautiful  Terduroas  tint  during  the  winter 
months  as  in  summer.  The  seedling  plant  of  this  highly  interesting  object,  starts  into  growth 
with  a  single  unbranched  perpendicular  radicle  or  root,  and  afterwards  manifests  a  remsrkab^ 
power  of  extension  in  its  ramifying  hair-like  roots,  penetrating  to  the  depth  of  one  to  two  fert; 
a  fact  qoite  sufficient  to  account  for  its  enduring  the  opposite  extremes  of  severe  heat  and  cold. 
In  addition  to  its  hardiness,  under  the  vicissitudes  of  an  English  climate,  its  value  is  ooosider- 
abiy  enhanced  in  its  adaptation  to  all  the  varieties  of  common  garden  soil,  requiring  but  a  thin 
firm  surface  stratum  of  one  inch  ordinary  sifted  or  broken  loam.  Maintaining  its  veidaot  fre«b- 
1 1  ness  alike  beneath  storm  and  sunshine,  it  combines  every  needful  feature  of  adaptation  witli 
economy,  and  a  uniform  aspect  of  neatness  with  the  least  possible  cans  or  attention.  Its  fer- 
tility in  bloom  during  the  month  of  July  is  equally  beautiful,  being  at  that  period  studded  over 
with  myriads  of  low  compact  salver-shaped  snow-white  blossoms,  appearing  not  as  in  ftner,  but 
in  reality,  the  living  picture  of  an  emerald-green  velvet  carpet,  spangled  with  innomenbk 
silver  stars.  From  the  preceding  remarks,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  established  growth  of  tbii 
plant  maintains  a  dwarf  close  web  of  green  verdure,  and  entirely  dispenses  with  the  extn  twl 
and  expense  of  mowing ;  its  numerous  small  brittle  fiuwer-«c^>es  being  removed  by  the  gentlest 
movement  of  a  wing  or  bmsh  over  the  surface  of  the  lawn,  either  whilst  in  Uoom'^Dr  sAer- 
wards,  and  these  constitute  the  only  surface-growth,  or  tokens  of  its  beauty,  which  require  this 
operation  but  once  a  year.  For  small  or  medium-sized  lawns,  terraces,  vei^gea,  mounds,  etc., 
this  remarkably  interesting  and  beautiful  little  plant  offers  an  object  of  great  interest  to  ererr 
lover  of  gardening  pursuits,  and  every  lady  amateur  cultivator  may  superintend  and  personsllj 
manage  the  slight  attentions  required  to  preserve  the  terrace  margins  or  velvet  lawn  in  the 
highest  condition.  The  permanent  and  uniform  condition  of  dense  growth,  with  the  penetn- 
tive  power  of  its  roots,  preserves  it  from  all  risks  of  being  parched  by  extreme  exposure  is 
sultry  weather,  and  the  progressive  accumulation  of  its  moss-like  growth  givea  an  elastic  pnrt- 
sure  to  the  foot,  much  softer  than  the  finest  Turkey  carpet.  The  seed  may  be  sown  either  is 
or  out  of  pots,  in  the  usual  method  observed  for  fine  seeds,  with  a  slight  but  uniform  coverioc 
I  of  soil,  and  placed  within  either  a  frsme,  cool  pit,  or  greenhouse,  using  the  usual  precaution  of 
shading  the  seed-pans  from  intense  sunlight  daily  for  a  few  hours,  until  well  germinated,  sfter 
.  which  it  may  cither  be  replanted  in  stores  of  ten  to  fifty  plants  within  dishes  or  large  pots,  or 
!  otherwise  planted  out  in  rather  a  shaily  border  of  the  open  ground  for  a  few  weeks,  and  nlti- 
I  mately  trsnsplanted  upon  the  prepared  lawn- surface  in  two  or  three  plants,  within  one  inch  or 
more  of  each  other,  and  such  little  plant-groups  may  be  formed  at  a  distance  of  six,  nine,  or 
I  twelve  inches  apart ;  in  such  positions  the  growths  will  progressively  meet  and  form  the  rich 
I  and  beautiful  surface  now  described.  It  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  picturesque  green  tu/U 
I  and  edgings  on  avenue  lines  and  borders,  for  grouping  the  front  spaces  of  massive  rock  work, 
and  surfacing  partially  raised  mounds  around  classic  fountains  and  basins,  or  artistic  columns, 
where  grass  is  unavailable  for  mowing ;  and  equally  telling  for  cultivation  in  larger  vases,  la 
alternate  effect  with  the  silvery  sheen  of  the  beautiful  Gerastium  tamentotunif  on  terrace  verges 
and  architectural  approaches. 

A  practical  proof  of  the  success  of  Sptrgula  pHifera  for  the  objects  above  stated,  may  be  seen 
iuthe  gardens  of  A.  Mongredien,  Esq., at  Forest  Hill,  Sydenham,  Kent;  whero  a  rich  and  ver- 
dant plot  or  lawn  has  been  established  four  years  by  Mr.  Summers,  the  intelligent  gardeoor 
there,  and  is  now  in  fine  condition.  In  the  same  gardens,  a  considerable  space  is  allotted  for 
further  illustration  of  its  perfect  adaptation,  which  may  be  seen  on  application." 

Thr  Pear  Discussion.— We  have  several  commnnicationi  still  on  this  subject;  from  Mr. 
L.  F.  Allen  replying  to  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Coppock  to  Mr.  Allen,  and  so  forth.  We  have  endeav- 
ored to  be  impartial  during  the  debate ;  every  one  hat  had  his  say,  and  we  must  reaerve  oar 
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fpace  for  other  topics;  the  good  that  ii  to  reBult  from  the  "  controyerey  "  cannot  be  increased 
bj  angiy  discustion.  Facts  are  now  all  that  we  want,  and  the  coming  season  will  perhaps  let 
us  into  some  secrets  on  the  subject.  The  topic  has  been  misunderstood  throughout  by  many, 
and  some  who  have  entered  npon  it  have  likewise  mistaken  the  end  in  view.  It  was  not, 
whether  peats  on  the  dwarf  could  be  cultivated,  but  whether  they  could  be  produced  on  quince 
stock  to  a  proJU.  That  question  has  been,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  put  to  rest ;  amateurs  will 
cootiane  the  practice,  which  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  but  orchardists  are  now  cau- 
tiuus  how  they  invest  their  means  in  an  experiment  so  far  unsuccessful,  as  a  general  thing. 

Pruning. — Single  specimens  of  shrubs  on  a  lawn  are  frequently  allowed  to  grow  tall  and 
unsightly,  to  the  extent  of  requiring  supporting  stakes,  detracting  much  from  their  beauty  of 
form  and  foliage  during  summer.  As  they  flower  most  profusely  on  the  young  shoots  of  the 
previous  year*s  growth,  pruning  in  winter  of  course  deprives  us  of  the  flowers.  The  time  to 
prune  is  immediately  after  the  bloom  fades  in  early  summer.  Sptrea  prunifulia  for  instance, 
may  be  formed  into  a  compact  plant  by  attention  to  cutting  out  and  shortening  back  misplaced 
branches.  The  Golden  Bell,  (Forsythia),  which  is  now  so  beautiful,  is  naturally  a  spreading 
plant,  having  a  tendency  to  send  out  strong  shoots  from  the  base ;  all  plants  of  this  habit  should 
be  frequently  looked  at  during  growth,  and  the  points  of  such  strong  growths  pinched  ofi*,  when 
about  a  foot  or  so  in  length ;  by  this  means  they  can  be  formed  into  fine,  massive  plants.  Deut- 
pa  Scabra  is  much  improved  in  beauty  of  both  foliage  and  flowers,  by  thiuning  out  most  of  the 
old  wood,  leaving  the  young  growths  more  space  to  develop.  Weigelea  Rosea,  Spirea  Heevsll, 
the  box-leaved  Privet,  Mist  Bush,  &c.,  are  vastly  improved  by  a  yearly  pruning.  The  beauty 
of  these  plants  depends  upon  their  form ;  the  lower  branches  should  spread  and  meet  the  grass, 
■o  as  to  hide  the  stems,  and  present  an  appearance  of  a  rounded  tuft  of  vigorous  foliage. 

In  shrubbci7  borders,  where  a  variety  of  forms  and  general  massiveness  of  growth  is  desired, 
this  care  is  not  so  necessary,  although  a  judicious  pruning  will  increase  the  size  and  beauty  of 
foliage,  and  keep  the  plants  in  healthful  growth. 

Hedges. — It  will  readily  be  acknowledged  by  those  who  have  seen  a  prairie,  that  a  fence  is 
a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  Commercial  parties  have  been  long  enforcing  the  value 
of  the  Osage  Orange  for  this  purpose,  both  on  the  level  prairie  where  wood  is  scarce,  and  for 
farms  everywhere.  Success  has  attended  some  efforts  to  this  end,  but  in  general  the  care 
and  attention  they  require  at  the  busiest  season  of  the  farmer,  and  other  causes,  have  not  been 
universally  encouraging,  nor  do  we  find  on  examination  that  this  plant  has  fully  answered  the 
expectations  regarding  it ;  indeed,  we  prognosticated  its  failure,  except  in  careful  hands,  long 
eince.  It  still  has  its  advocates,  however,  and  we  would  not  discourage  its  cultivation  wher- 
ever labor  and  attention  can  be  brought  to  insure  its  success. 

A  new  movement  has  been  made  in  the  West  for  the  introduction  of  a  '*  Live  Productive 
Diamond  Hedge,"  from  the  French  Osier  Willow,  Salix  purpurea,  of  which  favorable  notices 
bare  reached  us  from  several  quarters.  It  is  easily  propagated,  makes  longer  and  larger 
growths  each  year  than  any  other  hedge  plant ;  the  growth  is  worth  six  to  ten  cents  a  pound  for 
basket  willow,  making  the  fence  an  annual  producer  which  will  pay  for  itself  in  two  years ;  it 
Ip  inexpensive,  occnpies  one  quarter  the  amount  of  land,  and  does  not  spread  by  ploughing  the 
ri>ots ;  it  is  beautiful,  and  useful  for  the  honey-bee,  and  possesses  other  recommendations.  The 
8<*t8  are  placed  so  as  to  grow  int<»  a  diamond  shape ;  tied  together,  they  interlace  by  growing 
Milidiy  into  a  strong  fence.  Cattle  will  not  browse  on  them  by  reason  of  their  bitterness,  &c. 
Thus  you  may  make  a  profitable  fence  instead  of  a  costly  one.  The  subject  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  was  first  introduced  to  our  notice  at  the  seed  store  of  Emory  &  Co.,  in  Chicago, 
where  Woodmfi'&  Co.'s  pamphlet  may  be  had  gratis,  and  where  wo  observed  specimens  of  the 
b'sdge  itself  at  their  commercial  warehouse. 
%  The  Microscope.— a  valuable  work  called  the  "  Microscopist's  Companion ;  a  Popular 
j(^ Manual  of  Practical  Microscopy,'*  by  John  A.  King,  M.D.,  is  in  the  press  at  Cincinnati.    "^ 
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a  •pecimen  sheet  and  eDgraviogs  we  aagar  favorablj  for  the  work.  Biicroecopes  of  ezeelleot 
quality  are  manufactured  in  this  country  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  those  of  Europe,  Tendering  qi 
in  another  branch  of  the  arts  independent  of  foreigners ;  and  as  the  instrument  is  of  increasing 
importance  and  popularity,  the  demand  wUI  for  a  long  time  equal  the  supply.  The  microscope 
in  skilful  hands  has  done  much  for  knowledge  in  vegetable  physiology ;  it  is  yet  to  do  much 
more. 

Discursive  Poultry  PAPER.—Did  any  of  our  readers  ever  notice  the  beautiful,  actiTe 
little  dogs,  carried  or  led  by  strange  looking  men,  half  grooms,  half  keepers,  in  the  Quadnnt. 
Smart,  clean,  active  little  animals.  When  put  on  the  ground,  to  show  to  the  old  lady  wbo 
has  stopped  her  carriage  to  look  at  them,  they  jump  and  frisk  about.  None  of  our  readere 
ever  visited  a  rat-pit  in  the  *'  Dials,'*  where  a  dog  not  much  larger  than  the  rats  themtelTes, 
kills  them  against  time.  If  they  had,  they  would  see  condition  the  result  of  moderate  and  judi- 
cious feeding.  Now,  the  old  lady  we  have  jnst  mentioned  bought  one  of  these  beantiful  little 
dogs,  which  soon  after  might  be  seen  on  the  front  seat  of  the  same  carriage,  a  fat;  deepj, 
wheezy,  ungainly  mass  of  flesh.  Poor  little  thing !  it  has  been  *'  taken  care  of,'*  and  ku  been 
"kindly  treated!" 

"  Lucky  for  it,*'  says  the  old  lady ;  "  it  is  always  ill,  and  it  would  have  died  if  that  man  had 
kept  it.  He  starved  it !  Look !  Miss  Jenkins,  it  will  not  eat  a  piece  of  the  white  meat  of  the 
chicken,  without  butter.  Its  appetite  is  so  bad  ;  and  when  it  came  I  was  afraid  to  feed  it;  it 
used  to  jump  so  at  the  food,  I  thought  it  would  bite  me.  It  has  a  nice  little  bed,  and,  in  the 
winter,  nice  thick  blankets;  but  it  is  very  poorly,  and  takes  no  notice  of  anything.'* 

The  truth  is,  pets  of  all  kinds  (we  are  afraid  we  may  sometimes  class  children  with  them) 
are  "  killed  with  kindness.'* 

A  London  family  takes  a  house  in  the  country.  Most  people  prefer  that  which  tbey  have 
not,  and  as,  in  London,  there  were  no  fowls  to  feed  and  look  afler,  that  was  one  of  the  antici- 
pated pleasures.  Some  must  be  bought,  and  there  is  a  large  farmer  in  the  neighborhood 
greatly  renowned  for  his  poultry.  Our  friends  are  hardly  settled, — half  the  things  are  sot 
unpacked,— when  a  mombig  is  devoted  to  a  walk  or  ride,  to  ask  him  to  be  p^ood  enough  to  let 
them  have  a  set  "  What  a  beautiful  sight  the  yard  presented !  What  plumage !  What  ruddf 
combs  and  gills !    But  oould  they  not  see  them  nearer 7'* — "  Oh,  yes.'' 

The  appearance  of  a  basket,  and  a  few  grains  scattered  about,  brought  them  all  up,  and  then 
the  questions,—"  How  often  do  you  f«ed  7"  "  When  do  they  roost  7*'  **  What  makes  them  ^ 
hungry  7" 

The  pen  was  purchased.  "Ah!*'  said  the  young  ladies,  as  they  rode  home;  "thefowU 
have  made  a  good  exchange.    We  will  take  more  care  of  them  than  that." 

Well,  the  fowls  came  homei  and  were  pnt  into  the  house  where  they  are  to  roost,  ^*ith 
plenty  of  food.  There  was  plenty— enough  for  a  week.  ITiey  are  let  out  in  the  morainff.  and 
will  not  eat  the  barley.  It  is  supposed  they  do  not  like  it.  "  Try  something  else:  gtw  tbero 
some  bread."  Tbey  pick  only  a  few  crumbs.  **  Well,  leave  it  on  the  ground,  and  tbey  will 
feed  when  hungry.**  Day  after  day  goes  on,  and  the  anticipated  pleasure  is  not  realised.  The 
fowls  are  dull,  careless  of  food,  are  fed  twice  as  well  as  they  ever  were,  and  only  get  worse. 

A  friend  suggests  that  a  trough  shall  be  provided  where  they  can  feed  when  they  like.  It  U 
done,  and  it  stands  in  the  yard  full  of  barley.  The  birds  go  to  it  sometimes,  take  a  moothfel  or 
two,  and  then  rush  to  the  water,  where  they  drink  greedily. 

The  birds  are  evidently  going  back,  and  it  is  necessary  to  call  a  council,  and  hold  a  oodsuIu- 
tlon  as  to  what  shall  be  done  with  the  tiresome  fowls.  The  only  member  of  the  establishirest 
who  is  an  authority,  is  an  odd  man— half  gardener,  half  servant,  who  lived  with  the  former 
owner  of  the  house.    He  is  consulted : — 

Did  his  former  master  keep  fowls?"—"  Yes.**    "  What  breed 7*'—"  Don*t  know,  he  w  ? 
not  particular.*'    "  Were  they  ever  ill  7*'—"  Never."    "  Did  he  take  much  care  of  them  f"—  j 


"  No,  none."  "  Did  he  feed  them  much  1"— No."  "  Did  they  lay  then  ?— "  Oh,  yes !  well." 
"  Did  he  know  any  one  who  undentood  fowls  ?" — "  Yes,  Mr.  Taplin." 

Mr.  Taplin  is  one  of  a  Tery  useful  class.  An  active,  well-informed  country  gentleman,  of 
small  fortune.  He  possesses  a  knowledge  of  gardening;  he  is  a  good  judge  of  a  horse  or  a 
dog;  and  an  authority  on  pigs,  poultry,  and  cows.  He  has  good  taste  in  laying  out  a  garden. 
He  has  good  taste  in  another  way — he  does  not  intrude  all  these  subjects  when  in  the  society 
of  ladies,  bat  waits  till  his  opinion  is  asked.  He  is  an  indispensable  man  to  a  London  family 
settling  in  the  country,  and  just  now  is  talking  to  the  head  of  the  family  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
His  advico  is  asked.  There  is  a  quiet,  humorous  smile,  or  curl,  about  his  mouth,  while  he 
draws  from  his  young  querist  the  history  of  all  she  has  done  for  her  new  pets ;  and  wheu  she 
winds  up  by  saying,  "  It  is  so  provoking,  that  the  birds  looked  so  well  when  they  were  neg- 
lected, and  now  fell  off  when  they  were  well  attended  to,"  he  heartily,  but  not  rudely  laughed. 
Seeing  some  little  dismay  and  chagrin  on  the  young  lady's  countenance,  he  apologized  for  doing 
80,  and  saying  her  fiither  was  coming  over  to  see  his  kitchen  garden,  he  invited  her  to  see  his 
poultry. 

Everything  was  correct  about  his  place.  Most  beautiful  Dorkings  were  running  in  the  yard. 
Cochins  were  in  a  pen  looking  into  a  small  orchard.  Sebright  Bantams  were  in  another.  All 
were  in  startling  condition.  The  young  lady  sighed  as  she  mentally  compared  these  birds  with 
her  own.  These  were  so  bright,  so  healthy,  and  so  hungry.  Had  they  been  her  own,  she 
would  have  been  delighted  'to  see  them  all  rush  after  a  few  grains  that  were  thrown  down. 
Having  found  it  was  feeding-time,  she  waited  to  see  in  what  way  it  would  be  done.  Mr.  Taplin 
was  provided  with  a  small  tub  of  slacked  meal.  "  Was  that  all  he  was  going  to  give  to  thirty 
fowls  ?"— "  Tea ;  and  they  would  not  have  all  of  it."  He  took  a  small  piece  in  his  hand,  and 
threw  it  down,  not  at  his  feet,  but  a  long  way  from  him.  Such  a  running  and  scrambling  for 
the  morsels  as  the  little  lump  broke  and  scattered  about  When  all  was  eaten,  then  another 
lot  was  thrown  down.  There  was  the  same  struggle  for  it.  But  after  a  few  more,  the  anxiety 
bad  ceased,  and  they  pecked  leisurely.  No  more  was  given.  "  Surely,''  said  the  young  lady, 
"  that  is  not  enough."—"  Plenty,"  was  the  answer.    **  If  they  want  more  they  must  find  it" 

True  enough :  they  were  now  seen  dividing  into  little  parties,  and  seekiog-^some  the  shrub- 
bery, others  the  orchard ;  but  all  seemed  satisfied.  "  But  the  poor  birds  in  the  pens,  surely 
they  had  more?"—"  No ;  only  as  much  as  they  will  run  after." — "  Yet  how  well  they  looked." 
— ''  And  where  do  these  beautiful  birds  roost  7" — "  Come  and  see.*' 

In  a  comer  of  the  yard  is  an  old  wood  house.  It  is  boarded,  and  the  boards  are  cracked  and 
open  in  places.  It  is  very  lofty,  and  well  thatched.  The  floor  of  this  house  is  covered  with 
bright  red  gravel :  the  under  Uiyer  is  also  gravel,  well  trodden  and  rammed  down.  The  surface 
ifi  fcmpulously  clean.  The  perches  are  only  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  are  movable,  for 
convenience  of  cleaning  out.  It  does  not  look  smart  enough  for  our  young  friend :  she  looks 
at  it  contemptuously,  and  peers  about  for  something  she  cannot  find. — **  What  is  it  ?" — "  Where 
U  their  food  ?"— "  What  food  I"—"  For  them  before  they  are  let  out"—'*  They  have  none."— 
Ijomdtm  PouUry  Chronicle, 

Catalogues,  6lc,^  Beceiyed.— Butler  &,  McCuUoch's  Spring  Catalogue  of  Choice  Flower, 
Sbmb,  and  Tree  Seeds,  Covent  Garden  Market,  London. 

K.  Buist's  Catalogue  of  Select  Roses;  Rosedale  Nurseries,  and  922  Market  St.,  Philadel- 
pbia.    Kn  admirable  manual,  embracing  all  the  varieties,  modes  of  culture,  &c.,  &c. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  &c.,  at  the  Willow  Creek 
Xursery,  Lee  Co.,  Illinois;  C.  £.  Bacon,  proprietor. 

Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits.    Jeremiah  Knox,  Box  478,  Pittsburg,  Penn.    Very  full. 

Catalogue  des  Plantes,  Exotiques  cultivees  dans  les  serres,  de  J.  Linden,  a  Bnixelles. 

A  Treatise  on  the  History  and  Utility  of  Live  Fencing.  By  C.  R.  Overman,  of  Blooming- 
^;trpa,  ni    Third  editioo;  and  in  fiivor  of  the  Osage  Orange. 
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Lilt  of  Plant!  for  nlo  bjr  John  W.  AdunB,  Portluid,  Maine.  Ditto  Fruit  and  OnnmeDtkl 
Trees,  New  Grapeif  Ro<teif  dtc.    Good,  and  reasonable  prices. 

E.  WoodmflT  A.  Co.'s,  Lire  ProdactiTe  Diamond  Hedge,  from  the  French  Oner  Willow. 
{Salix  purpurea).    Contains  a  very  yalaable  suggestion  for  willow  fences. 

Descriptive  List  of  Apples  cultivated  bj  Overman  &  Mann,  near  Bloomington,  111. 

What  May  be  Learned  from  a  Tree,  by  Harlan  Coultas,  No.  2.  A  very  ingeniooi  tretUte 
now  in  the  course  of  publication,  in  numbers,  at  25  cents  each,  by  the  author,  Fhiladelpbia. 

South-Westem  Wisconsin  Fruit  Culturist,  containing  directions  for  the  culture  of  fniiti 
adapted  to  Wisconsin,  by  N.  C.  Goldsmith.  Also  catalogue  of  trees  and  shmbs  cultivatM  st 
the  Lancaster  nursery.    A  movement  in  the  right  direction. 

r.   Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Lake  Erie  Nursery,  East  Rockport,  Ohio,  Lewis  NicholMO,  pv>- 
prietor. 

Bridgeman's  Descriptive  Catalofrue,  No.  6.  Select  Bedding  Plants,  Roses,  Summer  an^i 
Autumn  Blooming  Bulbs  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  1859.  Andrew  Bridgeman,  878  Broidw&r, 
N.  Y.  No  one  can  visit  this  establishment  without  being  struck  by  its  adaptability  to  a  luxu- 
rious city  And  fashionable  neighborhood,  where  everything  is  ready  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Views  of  the  Vine-Growing  Resources  of  St.  Louis  and  Adjacent  Counties  of  Miteoari.  Bj 
Charles  H.  Haven,  of  Melrose,  St.  Louis  Co.,  St.  Louis.  There  is  in  St  Ltouis  a  wise  aeso- 
elation  which  is  ready  to  give  high  prices  for  any  amount  of  grapes  that  may  b^  offerpd,  »aA 
minor  associations  for  planting  vines  are  forming,  we  doubt  not  to  advantage.  The  pamphlet  it 
an  excellent  one. 

Stratham  Nurseries;  100,000  valuable  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Andrew  Wiggim  ^^^ 
ham,  N.  H.    With  greenhouse  plants  in  great  variety. 

Catalogue  of  Trees,  &.C.,  &.C.,  for  sale  by  Ed.  Bonsall,  Jr.,  near  Salem,  Columbiana  eo.,  Obia 

Meeban's  Germantown  Nurseries,  No.  1 ;  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Vines.  A.good  and 
various  stock. 

Meteorological  Journal,  No.  20,  Muscadine,  Iowa,  for  1858,  by  T.  S.  Parvin,  8mithM»»D 
Observer.    Materia!  pour  §ervir. 

Seventh  Annual  Review  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  city  of  Chicago.    Chicago,  Iro^^ 

Select  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Kentucky  Nurseries,  MaysvUIe,  Kentucky,  GeoT]g6  G 
Curtis  Sl  Co.  This  is  an  excellent  catalogue  of  an  extensive  variety  of  the  best  stock :  we 
have  but  one  objection  to  make  to  it ;  the  printer  has  misspelled  in  a  variety  of  in8taDce«; 
Larva  is  called  larvy,  Dielytra  is  Dilitra,  &c. 

Trade  List  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  1859,  for  sale  by  George  D.  Kimber,  Flothlcs 

l;l 

Catalogue  of  John  C.  Teas,  Maysville,  Indiana ;  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Evergreeni. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T.  T.  A.— There  is  a  Passion  flower  the  root  of  which  is  hardy,  in  the  Middle,  and  perbip? 
in  the  Northern  States.  Planted  in  a  southern  aspect,  we  have  flowers  from  it  every  seft^tifi 
Procure  it  by  all  means. 

Daniei.  Barker. — Tour  efibrts  to  produce  American  varieties  of  greenhouse  and  b«^(iiB£ 
plants  are  not  unnoticed  or  unappreciated.  You  will  have  accomplished  much  if  you  reader  d» 
independent  in  this  respect,  and  beyond  a  doubt  your  productions  will  be  better  adapted  lo  ^ 
climate  than  those  originated  abroad.  Your  Ciuerarias  have  never  been  exceeded,  acd  we 
trust  encouragement  will  reward  your  laudable  eflbrts. 

B.  LossEE,  CoBURO,  C.  W.— Yes:  we  have  a  very  kindly  feeling  for  Canada,  and  rejeb' 
in  her  horticultural  success.  Send  us  a  figure  and  description  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Appl' 
Seed  of  flie  American  Holly  can  be  procured  of  most  seedsmen.    The  Tulip-tiee  docs  d«»i  j 
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^car  very  yomig.    The  cultivatioD  or  raising  of  Bhellbark  hickory  we  have  published  in  the 
jounial  and  in  "  Michaux's  Sylva."    The  tree  should  be  cultivated  both  for  beauty  and  fruit. 

n.  -S.  Bolton. — We  must  refer  *yon  to  the  hand-book  on  cranberry  culture,  published  in 
Xew  York. 

Seuva. — The  connoisseur  of  roses  must  not  expect  too  much  the  first  and  second  year  of 
planting,  becaase  until  the  roots  have  firm  hold  of  the  ground,  the  plant  will  not  have  strength 
to  continue  its  growth  and  bloom  uninterruptedly.  When,  however,  they  fairly  root  into  the 
soil,— and  that  agrees  with  them, — they  will  rarely  be  without  flowers  until  the  frost  cuts  them 
off.  Glad  you  have  got  so  good  a  selection  of  standards,  which  with  us  are  highly  satisfactory 
with  ordinary  care. 

J  AS.  P.  Herri  AAf. — There  is  no  Muscat  Catawba.    The  advertisement  was  a  swindle,  and 
we  trust  not  successful. 
There  is  a  new  grape,  the  Muscat  Hamburgh,  of  which  we  shall  have  something  to  say  soon. 
Olive.     In  the  winter.     See  our  former  notice. 

Member  of  the  Workingman's  Institution  of  New  Harmony,  Indiana.— All  the 
plants  named  should  be  employed  as  bushes  or  shrubs.  See  a  notice  in  another  column  in 
regard  to  trimming  all  such. 


0|i]Siip 


1  Hardiness  op  Petunias. — It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know,  that  under  proper  treat- 
ment many  plants  may  be  made  to  endure  more  cold  than  most  people  imagine.  I  have  seve- 
ral things  illustrative  of  this,  but  that  which  I  consider  the  most  striking  is  a  *'  Shrubland  rose" 
Petunia,  of  which  I  send  examples.  This  has  stood  two  summers  and  last  winter  against  the 
wall  of  my  dwelling-house,  and  seems  in  a  fair  Way  to  stand  this  winter.  It  has  never  received 
the  slightest  protection  of  any  kind,  except  the  wall  against  which  it  is  nailed. — F.  J.,  Faring^ 
dotty  Berks,  Jan.  5. 

Flower-pot  Drainage. — I  beg  to  suggest  the  use  of  perforated  of  earthenware  cylinders 
io&tead  of  potsherds,  stones,  &.C. ,  for  this  purpose.  These,  if  merely  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  moss,  fibrous-rooted  peat,  or  charcoal,  would,  doubtless,  answer  admirably.—.^.  B.  C. 

Rendering  Barren  Fruit  Trees  Ferfile.— It  fell  to  my  lot  some  ten  years  ago  to 
take  charjge  of  some  barren  old  pear-trees,  with  long  spurs  full  of  cankers.  Although  I  took  a 
tlifferent  eourae  from  the  one  you  have  lately  been  advocating  to  render  them  fertile,  I  have  the 
fiitisfaction  of  observing  that  all  the  old  stocks  are  well  filled  with  bearing  wood.  The  hori- 
zontal branches  were  all  cut  off,  and  a  graft  or  two  put  on  the  stumps  or  short  arms,  except 
In  some  places  where  buds  were  inserted  and  allowed  to  replace  the  branch;  those  put 
nn  in  the  shape  of  buds  make  less  wood  than  the  others,  but  are  very  productive.  The 
trees  first  grafted  have  nearly  covered  the  walls:  they  bore  fruit  freely  on  the  second  year's 
^wth,  and  the  year  after  tiie  produce  became  greater.  I  allude  to  this  to  show  that  it  would 
hiivQ  been  a  mistake,  where  there  is  a  great  consumption  of  winter  fruit,  to  have  torn  up  the 
old  trees  and  planted  young  ones.  In  the  latter  case  I  should  have  had  to  wait  long  and 
pnticntly  for  the  first  fniit  bud,  (unless  root-pruning  had  been  resorted  to),  while  now  I  have 
^:  plenty  <^  growth  and  abundance  of  fruit.    I  think  grafted  trees  will  continue  longer  in  bearing 
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than  if  buds  had  b«en  mterted  in  branches.  I  may  mention  another  &ct  not  a  little  intereetiog. 
Last  spring  a  Barbarossa  vine  produced  bunches  somewhat  irregularlj,  leaving  mure  spaee 
without  froit  than  I  liked  to  see.  I  took  a  shoot  from  its  neighbor,  a  Hamborgfa,  with  a  bon^ 
jnst  coming  into  flower,  inarched  it,  and  put  a  small  bottle  of  water  to  the  end  of  it  Thin 
was  done  merely  as  an  experiment,  but  to  my  astonishment  every  flower  became  a  beny.  The 
bunch  progressed,  and  was  to  every  one  here  a  curiosity :  it  colored  well,  and  became  a  eonpsct 
little  bunch  in  September. —  Thorp  Ptmnet  tn  Gardeners*  ChrtmieU, 

Pliny  has  recorded  the  story  of  an  industrious  and  iugenioos  husbandman,  who,  being  a 
advance  of  the  knowledge  of  his  time,  cultivated  a  small  piece  of  ground  upon  an  improved 
method,  by  which  he  gathered  much  more  fruits  and  reaped  larger  profits  than  the  neighbors 
about  him,  though  their  possessions  were  more  ample.  His  uncommon  success  excited  their 
envy,  insomuch  that  they  brought  this  accusation  against  him :  "  That,  by  sorcery,  charms  uui 
witchcraft,  he  had  transported  hb  neighbors'  fruits,  fertility  and  increase  to  his  own  fieldf." 
For  this  jie  was  ordered  peremptorily,  by  Albinus,  a  Koman  general  skilled  in  agriculture,  ta 
answer  the  charge  before  him.  Cresinus,  fearing  the  issue,  resolved  upon  his  best  defence,— 
brought  his  plow  and  other  rural  implements,  and  displaying  them  openly,  be  set  there  also  hit 
daughter,  a  lusty,  strong  lass,  big  of  bone ;  then,  turning  to  the  citizens :  "  My  mastera,"  qnoth 
he.  "  these  are  the  sorceries,  charms,  and  all  the  enchantments  that  I  use.  I  might  alao  allege 
my  own  travel  and  labors,  my  early  rising  and  late  sitting  up,  and  the  painful  sweat  that  I  dai)j 
endure ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  present  these  to  your  view,  nor  to  bring  them  with  me  into  thii 
assembly.-'  This  bold  and  open  defence  captivated  the  people ;  it  proved  the  ecmp  de  maw. 
which  turned  a  doubtful  result  to  his  entire  favor;  he  was  pronounced  ''  not  guilty,"  and  those 
present  took  note  of  his  inventions.  This  story  is  derived  from  those  who  are  said  to  have  fiist 
taught  to  the  Britons  the  arts  of  husbandry.  It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  employed  to  show 
that  the  first  improvers  of  agriculture  had  their  days  of  trial ;  that  in  all  ages  and  ooontries, 
and  in  every  path  of  inquuy  and  invention — in  the  discovery  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  as  in  that 
of  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth — a  Galileo  has  had  to  answer  for  his  daring  before  some 
embodiment  of  ignorance  constituting  an  Inquisition. 

It  has  been  lately  discussed  with  some  interest,  whether  the  Romans  possessed  foincing  coo- 
trivances,  a  subject  about  which  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  That  they  did  employ 
some  kind  of  artificial  aid  is  sufllcieutly  proved  by  some  well-known  expressions  in  Martial,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  (lib.  viii.  ep.  66)  tells  how  the  Vine  remains  in  felicity,  enclueed  in 
the  transparent  gemma^  where  no  rigors  of  frost  can  touch  its  berries ;  and  seen  like  the 
female  figure  through  her  muslin  draper}*,  or  the  pebble  beneath  the  limpid  strenm.  That 
some  kind  of  transparent  material  was  used  by  the  Roman  gardeners,  under  the  name  <^  ^-tcu- 
laria,  is  therefore  certain,  whatever  the  material  may  have  been.  Seneca  calls  it  tesi^,  wh:t*h 
is  translated  shell;  but  which  may  have  been,  a  tile  of  talc,  the  lapi$  tpeeuUria  of  PUnj- 
which  he  tells  us  the  Romans  obtained  abundantly  from  Spain.  These  specularia  would  aeem 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  handglass,  possibly  tall  transparent  movable  frames,  such  as  may  be 
seen  in  some  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  on  the  Continent.  The  curious  account  given  by  Colu> 
mella  of  Roman  Cucumber  growing,  is  hardly  intelligible  upon  any  other  supposition.  "  He 
who  wishes,"  he  says,  **  to  have  the  fruit  of  the  Cucumber  before  its  season,  should,  alter  the 
winter  is  over,  introduce  well-manured  soil  into  baakets  and  slightly  water  it.  Then,  when  the 
seeds  have  come  up,  on  warm  And  sunny  days  he  should  place  them  in  the  open  air  near  hii 
house,  so  as  to  shelter  them  from  all  cold  blasts.  But  in  cold  and  windy  weather  he  ahouid 
bring  them  under  cover,  and  continue  this  position  until  the  vernal  equinox.  He  shoold  let  tLi* 
baskets  altogether  into  the  ground,  and  he  will  thus  obtain  a  precocious  fruit  Wheels  ak«i 
may,  if  it  bo  thought  worth  while,  be  placed  under  the  larger  vessels,  in  order  that  thej  uuj 
be  drawn  backwards  and  forwards  with  less  labor.  But  in  any  case  they  must  be  covered 
Bpeeularia,  that  even  in  calm  but  cold  days  they  may  be  safely  brought  oat  into  the  son. 
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MM  in  thii  wij  that  Tiberius  Caesar  got  Cucambers  almost  all  the  year  round."  The  learned 
Dr.  DaubeDjr  concludes,  from  an  examination  of  all  the  evidence  obtainable,  that  Roman  forcing 
>'.'A  Doi  go  beyond  the  production  of  early  Cucumbers  and  perhaps  Melons,  and  a  supply  of 
u  inter  Roses. 

EnrcATiow  for  Rustics. — Gervase  Markham,  who  lived  at  the  commencement  of  the 
I7th  century,  himself  a  practical  husbandman,  wrote  a  work  with  the  object  of  enlarging  the 
knowledge  of  the  agriculturists  of  his  time,  and  of  "  recording  the  most  true  and  infallible 
f  xperience  of  the  best  husbandmen  in  the  land.''  He  entertained  the  opinion  that  to  teach 
ftnnen  reading  and  writing  was  a  superfluous  endeavor.  He  thought  that,  "  as  touching  the 
"ja.^tpr  of  the  fiimily  himself,  learning  could  be  no  burthen,*'  but  '*  if  we  speake  as  touching 
'itme  especiall  servants  in  husbandrie,  as  the  bayliffe,  the  under  farmer,  or  any  other  ordinary 
u  iHtimtant,  it  is  not  much  materiall  whether  they  be  acquainted  therewith  or  no,  for  there  is 
"H'Tc  tniPt  in  an  honest  score  chaulkt  on  a  trencher,  than  in  a  cunning  written  scrowle.  And 
tr^cre  is  more  benefit  in  simple  and  single  numeration  in  chaulke,  than  in  double  multiplication, 
ti  "Ugh  in  never  so  iaire  an  hand  written !"  There  are  some  people  even  in  the  present  day,  it 
>  tr»  be  feared,  who  have  faith  in  the  sufficiency  of  chalk ;  but  what  will  they  say  of  the  fol- 
'tvins  mode  of  aMertaining  the  probable  state  of  the  corn-market,  which  belongs  to  the  same 
'  'tier  of  intelligeDce,  and  was  put  forth  by  Markham  as  a  well-founded  piece  of  instruction : 
"  If  you  would  know  whether  come  shall  be  cheape  or  deere,  take  twelve  principal  graynes  of 
Wbeate  out  of  the  strengthe  of  the  eare,  upon  the  Jst  day  of  Januarie,  and  when  the  harth  of 
T'ljr  chimney  is  most  hot,  sweepe  it  clene ;  then  make  a  stranger  lay  one  of  those  graynes  on 
i'df.  harth,  then  mark  it  well,  and  if  it  leape  a  little,  come  shall  be  reasonably  cheape,  but  if  it 
''  ipe  much,  then  come  shall  be  exceeding  cheape,  but  if  It  He  still  and  move  not,  then  the 
price  of  come  shall  stand,  and  continue  still  for  that  moneth ;  and  thus  you  shall  use  your  twelve 
;ranicB  the  first  day  of  every  moneth  one  after  another,  that  is  to  say,  every  moneth  one  graine, 
■nd  you  shall  know  the  rising  and  falling  of  come  in  every  moneth,  all  the  yeare  following." — 
r'-'rp't  Progress  of  Agrkulturt. 


MmtlUuu. 


T£.\  Culture. — ^A  few  days  ago  I  drank  a  cup  of  real  American  tea  from  the  Chinese  tea 

'lot,  of  which  Dr.  J.  P.  Barratt,  near  New  Market,  South  Carolina,  has  a  fine  shrub  about 

'"«ir  ffct  high,  which  has  borne  fmit  during  several  years.     By  its  side  was  a  thrifty  specimen 

'  r  thf  Olea  fragrans,  or  Chinese  Olive,  with  which  the  tea  is  scented.    The  doctor  thinks  that 

'•  t«^a  plant  should  be  renewed  about  every  three  years,  and  if  thus  cultivated,  that  it  would 

■  rive  and  be  profitable.    I  was  recently  at  Greenville,  in  this  State,  where  Junius  Smith,  some 

•  irpi  ago,  essayed  its  culture.    I  was  told  that  his  experiment  was  by  no  means  a  tme  test. 
His  soil  was  barren,  and  he  took  no  pains  to  improve  it.    The  plants  did  not  receive  proper 

•  'irUhment,  and  not  being  used  to  such  treatment  they  pined  and  died.    The  fine  shrab  which 
I  nw  at  Dr.  B/s,  shows  plainly  that  the  tea  plant  will  thrive  in  thU  State.     S.  B.  BUCKLEY. 

S'ivhim^  South  Carolina, — in  the  Country  OenUeman. 

WiscoNSix  Cranberry  Trade.— There  are  extensive  cwinberry-fields  in  Wisconsin, 

•' '  j(.'h  yield  the  berries  for  the  picking.    Juneau  county  is  famous  for  its  cranberry  crop,  and 

'  if*  (piaotity  sold  the  past  season  in  the  town  of  New  Lisbon  alone,  is  28,000  bushels,  at  the 

•'^rase  price  of  $1  75  per  bushel.    The  trade  brought  some  f  55,000  to  the  town,  and  not 

»•««  than  5,000  persons  were  engaged  in  harvesting  and  preparing  the  berries  for  market.    The 

^  .J'uwou  Argut  says  the  cranberry  crop  was  a  far  greater  benefit  than  the  most  abundant  wheat 

^  .iHf^t  could  have  been. — Cmdnnaius. 

I, 
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Nerine  FoTHEROlLLl.—Of  this  beauttful  tribe  of  plants  much  has  been  said,  and  the  gmi 
beaut  J  of  the  far-famed  Gaernsey  Lily  is  a  recognised  fact,  bat  it  has  sunk  into  oomparatWe 
insignificance  by  Nerine  Foikergilli  and  vanu0ta.  The  Tivid  vermiUion  of  the  one  is  ejqniRtch 
beautiful ;  whilst  the  last,  when  contrasted  with  the  original,  is  a  larger  flower  and  of  »  mocb 
more  brilliant  rose-color— the  flowers  have  the  appearance  of  being  spangled  all  orer  with  gold 
dust  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them.  The  yarieties  all  thrive  well  in  a  light  sandy  loam,  aod 
require  encouragement  and  protection  during  the  winter  months,  with  an  abundance  of  lir,  k> 
as  to  perfect  the  development  of  their  foliage. — A,  IL,  in  Tumer*a  FioriM, 

**  I^ancaster,  Wisconsin,"  says  the  South-Western  CuUurui,  '*  alone,  pays  anmully  over  b 
thousand  dollars  for  green,  and  half  as  mnch  more  for  dried  apples,  and  an  nntold  aniouDt  fi  r 
cider  and  vinegar— to  say  nothing  of  other  fruits  consumed,  most  of  which  come  from  ibf 
States  named ;  by  which  some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  what  the  villages  and  towot  of  tti> 
legiou  altogether  pay  for  fruit 

These  fruita  cost  the  consumer  double  or  quadruple  what  they  would  if  raised  at  bom^. 
because  the  speculator  that  bu}^  up  the  article  on  the  field  of  growth,  the  transpoitation  coai- 
panies,  perhaps  two  or  three  wholesale  and  a  retail  dealer,  must  all  realize  their  profit  tfatrci  r. 
before  these  indispensable  luxuries  reach  the  table  or  palate  of  the  masses  in  this  skmty. 
Two  dollars  per  bushel  is  about  the  usual  figure  apples  cost  the  dealer  here,  including  frvuilt 
during  winter  and  spring.  The  orchardist  in  Grant  county  realizes  over  91^1^^  ^>^^^  ^^^ 
his  poorest  apples  made  into  cider  at  the  usual  selling  rates." 

Strawberries.— Mr.  Edwards,  of  Bureau  county,  prows  100  bushels  of  strawberripi  pr 
acre,  cultivated  as  cheaply  as  an  acre  of  com.  Dr.  Pennington,  of  Rock  river,  grew  in  1  v'> 
f  6,000  worth  of  apples  in  an  orchard  of  ten  acres,  the  trees  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  olJ  - 
Alien*i  Lena  {lU.)  Catalogue. 

Quinces. — Observation  and  inquiry  lead  us  to  the  concluEion  that  the  quince  cannd  he  sucais 
fuUy  cultivated  in  ike  West.South-WesUm  CuUuritt. 


Our  Chicago  Correspondence. 

Dear  Horticulturist  :— That  remarkable  individual  Mr.  Richard  Swiveller,  to  bis  di;^ 
pant  manner,  when  he  goes  to  ask  after  the  health  of  an  old  gentleman,  enquires  afU'r  tH" 
**  ancient  buffitlo !"  So  it  is  that  we  distort  matters  till  truth  is  scarcely  distinguished.  Ih^ 
Mr.  Swivelier  travelled  to  Chicago  he  would  have  probably  described  it  as  the  prairie-beo  &} 
or  distorted  it  by  some  expletive.  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,  but  shall  inform  you  that  a  diecc^ 
ery  has  been  made  to  which  I  attach  some  importance.  At  the  North  or  East, — which  i«  it '— 
the  people  are  all  laboring  for  pelf  enough  to  retire  to  the  country ;  but  "  the  conutry  "  tboy  « 
long  for,  rises  in  price  so  rapidly,  that  before  their  accumulntions  reach  the  maximum  of  tW.r 
widhes,  country  places  near  by  have  become  too  dear.'  What  are  they  to  do,  unless  ther  <>t.- 
tent  themselves  wnth  only  an  acre  or  two  ?  I  answer,  Move  to  the  jrrairiet  f  It  has  beeD  d'U^i 
out,  notwithstanding  the  anathemas  of  travellers  who  view  surfaces  only  at  railroad  speed,  tiu  ■ 
a  prairie  may  become  a  paitidise ;  land  is  cheap  enough  yet  to  allow  many  acres  to  be  pu:* 
chased  for  half  the  price  of  a  lot  25  by  80  in  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia. 

West  of  Chicago  you  come  directly  on  to  prairie  land,  possessing  more,  perhaps,  than  '^^ 
ordinary  disadvantages  of  such  a  country,  and  in  March  and  April  it  is  sad  enough  to  see  li' 
small  dwelling-houses  surrounded  by  a  mixture  of  black  mud  and  water.  The  frost  onee  <4>' 
however,  there  ensues  a  season  of  great  beauty— the  earth  covered  with  flowers,  roads  sii  f* 
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ni)(]  Tmh}  for  man  and  beast  m  plenty ;  a  deep  soil,  in  fact,  which  will  repay  labor  a  thousand 
^>i<f.  Endore  this  mod  for  a  few  weeks,  and  what  neighborhood  is  without  it  7  you  have  in  a 
woHtern  pnurie  a  home  that  the  European  who  works  hard  for  all  ho  eats,  might  be  proud  of. 
hut  A  coiintiy  seat  on  the  pniiries !  with  a//  the  appurtenances  of  refined  life !  this  is  ap  unex- 
pecte<i  discovery  made  by  myself,  though  doubtless  many  have  seen  such  while  I  was  hugging 
b'tne ;  as  it  was  a  surprise,  indulge  me  with  the  telling  of  it 

Kocouraged  to  the  long  journey — more  than  one-third  as  far  off  as  Liverpool,  I  found  myself 
ii  thirty-eight  hours  in  the  Garden  City  of  Chicago.  Takinji:  the  Galena  cars,  in  an  honr  I  was 
.-It  C(»ttage  Hill  and  iu  the  carriage  of  Thomas  B.  Bryan,  Esq.,  en  route  for  his  representative 
pl'ic^.  Though  the  station  is  named  a  Hill,  it  required  more  than  one  look  to  ascertain  the 
u'.\nefoTe;  gradually  it  was  revealed  that  there  was  a  considerable  elevation,  but  it  all  seemed 
til  first  alike  to  the  eye ;  the  house  appeared  to  abut  into  the  level,  and  it  does  join  the  prairie 
!>v  i'liperceptible  degrees.  The  cluck  of  the  prairie  chickens  itf  distinctly  heard  morning  and 
(^fnio;;  from  the  windows  and  piazzas,  and  good  shooting  may  be  enjoyed  from  the  purlieus  of 
til?  kitchen  garden.  We  are  much  influenced  by  what  we  have  read ;  the  poets  have  been 
liirating  us  with  the  love  of  the  heather,  and  have  made  the  nightingale  and  whippoorwill 
•I  'Kebold  thoughts;  who  shall  say  that  when  the  song  about  the  prairie  grass  and  the  prairie 
''  ris  has  been  as  well  and  as  long  sung,  we  shall  not  admire  and  poetise  them  as  much ;  there 
''^  pli'nty  of  heather  land  in  Scotland  not  half  so  desirable  as  you  will  find  on  the  level  grounds 
fi  the  West 

Mr.  Bryan,  after  eminent  success  in  business,  and  still  young,  has  purchased  the  site  of 
^'tttngo  Hill,  and  built  an  eminently  comfortable  mansion,  near  enough  to  the  station  for  con* 
'•<  ntence,  and  yet  far  enough  from  it  to  have  none  of  its  annoyances.  Not  a  single  tree,  to  begin 
^■th,  but  in  place  of  that  he  has  an  unobscured  view  for  thirty  miles  towards  the  setting  sun. 
<  V  removing  large  trees  with  frozen  balls,  and  importing  a  few  thousand  evergreens,  the  scene 
>'  ia  cutirse  of  transformation ;  shelter  is  provided,  and  our  friend  is  rejoicing  In  the  prospect  of 
&<<'n  Beeing  his  laige  domain  blossoming  like  the  rose,  and  its  advantages  appreciated. 

If  such  things  can  be— if  a  man  can  in  an  hour  or  two  divest  himself  of  cities,  and  purchase 
r-  h  land  cheaply,  and  surround  himself  with  beauty,  and  have  a  mail  twice  a  day  to  communi- 
•i'<^  with  the  world — if  in  two  or  three  hours  he  may  reach  ten  or  twenty  dollar  land,  and 
:  irch/ise  his  lumber  for  a  trifle — why— pray  tell  us  why,  we  should  toil  to  the  end  of  a  long 
' '",  'i^hiog  all  the  while  for  the  country  ?  You  ask  for  views ;  on  the  slightest  eminence  in 
'i.nol8  your  views  are  literally  unobstructed,  except  by  distance.  Mr.  B.  has  already  in  two 
}'''\rh'  labor  planted  and  adorned  a  scene  of  great  beauty;  and  we  must  confess  our  repugnance 
' '  the  pnurie  is  much  obliterated,  when  we  enter  drawing-rooms  worthy  of  any  city,  and 
*  *A  refinements  such  as  only  the  educated  can  enjoy. 

N\'tghborhood  is  also  at  hand.  Mr.  Uealy,  the  eminent  painter,  with  his  numerous  and 
rL:ir[uiDg  family,  and  others,  are  within  a  shoit  walk :  when  I  say  our  host  is  never  at  a  loss  fur 
^  pirtner  for  indoor  exercise  at  billiards,  I  have  depicted  a  homo  where  more  particulars  would 
'*  an  intrusion.  Thus  much,  however,  was  necessary  to  introduce  our  representative  gentleman; 
■  miy  servo  as  a  new  idea  of  what  the  houses  in  the  West  are  becoming ;  I  rejoice  to  chronicle 
•"  t;<N)d  a  beginning,  and  to  learn  that  Cottage  Hill  is  a  promising  place. 

In  another  direction,  on  the  lake  towards  Milwaukie,  and  also  within  an  hour  of  railroad 
v/.el  from  the  city,  is  Evauston,  on  a  wooded  bluff  of  great  beauty,  where  quite  a  town  of 
'  >  trtiince  has  grown  np,  with  endowed  schools  (a  great  feature  of  this  region)  and  learned 
:  ■'•'•%irs ;  among  them  Br.  T.  Y.  Blaney,  of  Delaware,  who  stands  very  high  as  a  lecturer 
'  rhemist     On  the  same  road  and  but  six  miles  from  Chicago,  they  are  now  establishing  a 
I'^i  cemetary,  (Rose  Hill,)  on  high  land,  once  no  doubt  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  with  a  soil 
)'  i  timber  admirably  adapted  to  its  purposed  occupation.     I  predict  that  this  cemetery  will  he- 
ir e  one  of  the  greatest  boasts  of  Chicago. 
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At  different  point*,  too,  are  other  improTing  rural  towns ;  eonepicuoiu  among  them  is  Hydr 
Tark,  with  floe  views,  trees,  ahd  much  proposed  landscape  gardening.  Horticaltute  ba»  iii.<v 
:i  brave  start  in  Chicago ;  there  are  many  clever  greenhouses  and  graperies,  and  s  garden*  r- 
SMciety,  which  meets  and  holds  ahle  discassions.  Your  readers  have  already  made  acqaaiDt:tii<:T 
with  Jno.  C.  Ure,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Arnold,  through  his  communications. 

The  whole  city  has  been  newly  graded,  leaving  the  blocks  of  houses  below  the  lertlof  iLc 
streets  three  to  four  feet.  The  manner  in  which  the&e  great  brick  structures,  about  u  b^n 
a^*  the  Astor  House,  are  being  "  screwed  up  "  into  the  air  is  a  marvel  to  fbreignen.  Nob*  7 
R'ems  to  notice  what  is  going  on ;  the  inmates  carry  on  business,  and  even  a  clock  aod w^^^ 
fir. ire  was  apparently  insensible  to  the  motion.  The  result,  is  very  dirty  streets  from  the  eiu 
vutions  necessary  to  blocking  up. 

If  Chicago  has  grown  rapidly,  and  has  felt  the  pressure  of  the  money  panic  aod  a  bad  cr.p 
s  imewhat  sensibly,  her  merchants  are  in  good  heart,  and  disposed  to  believe  the  worst  i«  »>  r 
and  prosperity  near.    To  this  I  say,  amen.  J.  J-  ^ 

Odcago^  April,  1859. 

The  Hop  Tree,  Ptella  Trifoliata,  is  the  only  American  species  that  I  have  seeo  notieeo  '^ 

b  jtanists.     This  species  of  the  hop  has  long  been  known  and  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  sLi  f 

tree,  and  has  been  for  sale  in  most  of  the  nurseries  for  many  years ;  but  its  utility,  and  6»pen>  r- 

I    iry  over  the  common  hops,  have  not  until  recently  been  known  and  acknowledged,  and  aijd^  ren 

much  to  its  value. 

The  foliage  is  in  long  tri folia,  pendant  leaves  of  a  beautiful  pea-green.  Starts  late  ia  t  ^ 
peason  but  quite  rapidly,  and  almost  immediately  follows  the  beautiful  blossoms  in  duetm- 
wbich  very  much  resemble  the  Privet  blossom.  They  soon  change  into  clusters  of  e^^  ^* 
hops,  which  makes  them  highly  ornamental.  The  only  fault  in  its  growth  is  a  teodeoc)  i«- 
throw  up  a  long  slim  body,  which  robs  it  of  its  beauty,  unless  cut  back  to  make  it  throw  mit  !:< 
limbs  nearer  the  ground.  It  is  not  a  very  fast  grower,  but  produces  seed  at  two  or  three  rea-ir 
growth.  I  have  never  known  of  their  growing  over  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet,  an*l  ^^'^ 
grown  will  produce  a  bushel  or  more  of  hopa 

How  profitably  they  can  be  raised  for  a  field  crop,  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  but  ae  tbev  ^ 
very  much  stronger  for  yeast,  brewing,  dice.,  and  640  trees  can  be  planted  on  an  lere,  tt  ^'- 
average  of  half  a  bushel  to  a  tree,  320  bushels,  I  think  it  will  pay  for  making  a  trial. 

Samples  of  the  hop,  with  circular,  will  be  forwarded  through  the  mail  by  enclosing  five  >::<  r 
stamps.  F.  Trowbridof 

New  Haven,  Conn, 

Mr.  Editor:— In  the  April  number  of  the  HoHieuhnria,  ^ge  187,  you  ask  what  ?m< 
Major  Le  Conte  alludes  to  in  the  New  Patent  Office  Report,  where  he  speaks  of  a  vl 
fruited  grape  as  the  best  of  all  varieties,  &c.    The  Major  can  undoubtedly  answer  the  q  t -» 
tion.     But  it  occurred  to  me  in  reading  the  passage,  that  he  had  reference  to  a  grap«  ^^^^'^ ' 
have  cultivated  for  many  years.     The  description  is  almost  perfect.    This  grape  I  foaiMi  m  ti 
garden  of  the  late  Jacob  Perkins,  of  this  town,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  hence  we  W'" 
named  it  the  *'  Perkins  Grape.'*    He  obtained  the  vine  for  an  Isabella,  taking  it  from  a  ^»^^' 
where  the  Isabella  and  Catawba  grew  together :  but  when  it  fruited,  he  found  it  to  be  I  <:'<' 
colored,  though  resembling  the  Isabella  in  shape  and  size,  but  full  three  weeks  earlier.  '^ • 
vine  is  a  rapid  grower,  very  hardy  and  productive.    I  planted  a  few  cuttings  in  my  ganlec «': 
I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  vine,  and  it  has  answered  my  highest  expectatiooi.   -^' 
never  had  the  grape  fever,  I  said  but  little  about  it.    But  when  my  neighbors  saw  I'h'^  ^ 
burdened  with  the  fruit,  and  especially  when  they  tasted  it,  they  immediately  applied  fi'r^- 
I  have,  therefore,  the  few  years  past,  disseminated  it  freely  and  widely  in  this  rwu^o  " 
where  known,  it  is  more  anxiously  sought  for  than  any  other  native  grape.    "  The  w^tni*"- . 
large,  long,  and  dense ;  the  berries  oval,  white  or  green,  with  a  slight  coppery  tinge  i:: ' 
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tide  expoited  to  the  ran."  It  is  sweet  and  luecioas,  with  a  musky  flavor.  It  was  supposed  by 
wme  to  be  to  accidental  hybrid  between  the  Isabella  and  Catawba ;  but  I  am  convinced  it  is  a 
Fox  gnpe  of  the  very  best  sort,  and  probably  sprang  from  a  seed  dropped  by  some  bird,  that 
bruught  it  from  a  distance,  as  no  other  wild  grape  has  been  found  to  resemble  it  in  this  vicinity. 

E.  Gay. 

BriJfiewater,  Mats. 

[Not  likely  to  be  the  grape  supgested  by  M«Jor  Le  Conte,  in  the  Patent  Oflice  Report.  The 
»e«d  dropped  would  not  produce  the  same  grape.    The  white  Fox  grape  is  rare.— Ed.] 

WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME. 

Shakes-pear, 

Beurr^  de  Euckingheim  f  Brown  Beurr^  ! 
'TIS  a  wonderful  jargon,  yes  sir-ree ! 
Fits  to  utter,  and  cramps  to  spell, 
Dutch,  English  and  French  in  a  Jargonelle  ! 

Doyenn^  d*Alencon  d'Hiver  gris ! 
Van  Mens  Leon  le  Clerc  I  dear  me  ! 
Bless  the  branches  and  save  the  root, 
If  all  that  "  talking  "  should  turn  to  fruit ! 


Elect  me  king,  and  T\\  make  a  law] 
Entitled  "  an  act  for  your  lower  jaw ;" 
Syllables  two  shall  name  a  tree, 
And  the  pear  shall  perish  that  carries  three. 

Proudly  then  shall  our  pyramids  grow ! 
Straight  and  taper  and  full  of  blow ! 
Crack,  nor  canker,  nor  blot,  nor  blight, 
Frost  to  hinder,  nor  bug  to  bite. 

Flump  and  juicy  shall  Duchess  swell. 
Coral  crimson  the  F.  0.  relle ; 
Iced  champagne  shall  our  Jerseys  bear. 
And  every  Seckle  shall  be  a  pear. 

Flemish  Beauty  shall  spread  apace. 
And  good  St  Michael's  grow  in  Grace ; 
The  very  Diel  shall  his  limbs  untwist, 
And  go  to  heaven  like  an  Urbaniste ! 

Golden  days  for  the  orchard,  sure ! 
Happy  times  for  the  amateur ! 
When  every  "  Title  "  shall  mean  a  thing. 

And  pears  are  plenty,  and  I  am  king !  T. 

Tifck  mi,  Ga,,  March  3,  J859. 

GiiEBXHorsES — ^THEIR  TEMPERATURE— SUMMER  USE  OP.— Before  again  referring  to  the 
■i.rnmer  nse  of  greenhouses,  allow  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  siSbject  of  correctly 
ai'frtiining  the  temperature. 

In  my  last  article  upon  this  subject  (p.  144,  No.  3,  Vol.  14)  I  say,  I  allow  '*  the  temperature 
:••  ri-fj  as  high  with  solar  heat  as  80«,"  &c.  This  has  been  intierpreted  to  mean,— and  by  those 
"  h  >  ehoaJd  know  better,— m  the  sun's  rays.    This  is  a  very  mistaken  idea,  and  a  very  common 
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one.  Vuiton  are  frequently  lurprieed,  upon  an  inspection  of  the  thennometer  in  a  nothm 
exposure,  at  the  apparent  high  temperature.  I  have  noticed  that  the  glaas  exposed  to  tlw  m 
will  register  from  10  to  20^  higher  than  the  actual  temperature  of  the  house.  And  this  UtUr 
can  only  be  correctly  ascertained  by  suspending  the  thennometer  in  a  shady  place. 

I  have  seen  some  of  my  professional  brethren,  I  regret  to  say,  so  nnrefleetmg,  to  say  t^ 
least,  as  to  imagine  that  turning  the  back  of  the  thennometer  to  the  sun  iras  sufBcieot;  »>t 
stopping  to  think  that  the  black  Japan  of  the  case,  by  attracting  the  aun's  nys,  ia  a  fruiiH 
source  of  error. 

A  very  simple  contrivance  is  the  use  of  a  square  post,  (four  to  six  Inch,  which  may  be  avV 
ornamental  and  used  for  climbers,)  situated  as  near  the  centre  of  the  house  as  posnble.xBil 
about  mid-way  of  which,  on  either  of  the  four  sides,  as  circumstances  may  reqaire,  tfae  i;l&*' 
may  be  hung. 

The  abore  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  temperature  of  Tineriea,  etc. 

And  now,  let  me  forestall  an  objection  which  may  be  raised  to  the  article  on  the  anceeedii-: 
page  of  the  same  number.  It  will  doubtless  be  urged  that  the  vines  will  start  before  room  cm 
be  made  in  the  greenhouse  for  them.  To  this  I  answer,  that  no  gentleman  owmnga^io'^ 
can  do  without  a  hotbed ;  and  in  this  latter  the  grape-vines  may  be  started,  the  steam  of  w!  :c^ 
will  give  them  a  capital  start,  swelling  the  buds  and  wood,  so  that  when  the  grMiilio>i!0  i' 
ready  for  them,  they  will  be  found  to  be  quite  advanced. 

Bef(»re  closing,  allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion  about  the  application  of  manures  to  root  cr^ 
The  prevalent  custom  is  to  mix  with  the  soil,  spading  in;  but  I  prefer  patting  it  m  the  boiw:. 
of  the  trench.  The  philosophy  of  this  is,  that  the  roots  seeking  sustenance  vdll  grow  tttixl' 
towards  the  manure,  and  the  result  will  be  large,  straight  roots ;  while  the  reverse  is  tlw"  n"-- 
when  the  m&nure  is  mixed  with  the  top-spading.  In  some  instances  the  roots  will  be  Ur;* 
but  more  often  forked.  Yours  respectfully,  JouB  C  lB£- 

Chicago,  April  5,  1659. 


HAKTFORD  CO.  (CONN.)  HOKTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  April  2, 1859,  the  following  officers  were  elected  forfbeenwB- 
year: 

Presufeirt— Gordon  W.  Russell,  M.D.  Vie^-rresuUntM-^J.  8.  Butler,  M.D.,  Hartford ;  Uw^ 
Belles,  Hartford;  H.  Mygatt,  Farmington;  N.  W.  Stanley,  New  Britain;  Nonxian  Port-* 
Berlin;  S.  Lyman,  Manchester;  £.  A.  Holcomb,  Granby;  H.  A.  Grant,  M.D.,  EnfieM:  ^  I' 
Case,  Canton  Centre;  8.  Moore,  Kensington;  T.  C.  Austin,  Suffield:  H.  8.  ColUn8,Cou£' 
Tille;  B.  F.  Seward,  Southington;  R.  H.  Pheljis,  Windsor;  8.  M.  Cheater,  WetbenSt::" 
Sherman  Steele,  West  Hartford ;  Wm.  G.  Comstock,  East  Hartford ;  James  T.  Pratt,  Kt^; 
Hill.  Corresponding  Seerdary-^D.  8.  Dewey.  Recording  SterHary—'M,  C  Weld.  Trttinr-r 
P.  D.  Stillman.    AudUorS.  H.  Clark. 

Gardeners'  Society  of  Chicago.— At  an  a^oumed  meeting  of  this  Society  it  vmM'' 
mined  to  hold  a  Floral  Fair  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  of  Hi} 
and  if  practicable,  every  month.    The  Committee  of  Arrangements  oonsiata  of  A.  T.  Wiili*B' 
Dr.  Bouard,  J.  C.  Ure,  Layton,  and  Bridges. 
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Blln,B.B^SpniiKfteM,lfa«.' 7,ia,)8,M 

Bridgrauui,  A*^  876  and  878  Broadwajr,  New 

York    T 

BavMs  pad  Waalikvnii,  BMtdn,  Mui.  16,  la 
Caaaaa,  Cgagge  !••*  406  Bnadway,  K.  T.     • 

Daaials,  Mmwrni^  BT  Braaiway,  N.  Y 9 

Dreer,  H.  A«t 17 

l>«waiBc>a  liMMdir^pa  Chodaalav,  3d  of  eo. 

Vcvria,  Waa.  !«.,  Throgg't  Neck,  K.  Y 18 

FIrM,  T«  ir.*  IB  raioa  Street,  N.  Y 18 

Prait  Oalimtet, 24 

Pwc— ,  M»  C^f  Bareaawgad,L.l 10 

Grrf ary,  Taasirr  X.  M.,  Marblehead,  MaM.,.    4 

Qriacaai,  BarM  JT.,  Woodbary,  5.  J 15 

■Ilka,  W.SmBox  VTSPhiladelpUaP.  O U 

Hiichfaga  aa«  MJay,  OelitreSt,  V.  Y VI 

laiprairad  Partabla  Ctea  Apparama,  '..    g 


Jaaea,  B««lbe  Sc  Ca.,  860  Broadway,  K.  Y.. . 

KiBiber,  Oea.  B 

JLardi  Br  A«,  BiAK  N- Y 

I.tetafBaaks. m 

marker  Sc  Ca.,  64  Yeaey  Street,  New  York.  .. 


6 
13 
11 
23 

3 
14 
..7 


Oagaad,  Mearj  B.  Whitiosville,  Mase.. .. 

•pea  Air  drape  Cttltare,  8 

Beatlaad,  JTaatee,  Baltimore.. 20 

Fatter  aad  €!#.,  KnewlesTille,  Orleans  Co 10 

flaal  aad  Ca.,  Newburf h,  N.  Y 16 

Bewfac  lIKacUaea,  (Wheeler  t  Wilson,) ....    13 

.    «•  "  (Orovcr  ft  Baker,) 14 

•■if fhf  Fraada  H.,  Baltimore,  Md 2 

Blaaa,  JTaha,  Albany,  K.Y 2 

flaaciaa,  €.91 B 

0wlft*N.  H 1 

Trawbrldfe  *  Oa.,  88  Gra^d  St ,  N.  a,  Ci. .    21 
Tharbara    aad    Ca.,    John    Street,    Kew 

York. 3d  and  4th  of  cover 

The  Beaiaalat,  (Herald  ftCo.,) 22 

'Warreay  !f  r«  J.  4|*  A.  San  Francisco  Ageaey  10 


A  Grardener's  Situation  is  Wanted 

Bt  a  Sootefamsn,  barlngfourleen  yean  practical  e^rience,  afid  competent  to  Uka  ohMge  of 
Uretfi^nae,  Gnperiaa,  Frait,  Vegelablet,  Groiuda,  &c.     Parties  wanting  a  fliat  clan  man 
are  respectAiIly  requested  to  apply  to  the  FuBUSHXm,  35  Park  Bow,  New  ¥oik. 
Usr.JuieftJaly. 

SWIFT'SIIHPBOVED  LAWK  HOWEBS. 

H.  N.  SWIFT,  Sole  Uanufactarer, 
ihyfao.  ndikiniiuuliaK,]taMM«Coiin^,V.T. 


100,000 

"Wilson's  Albany   Strawberry 

FOR    SALE. 

The  Bubaeriber,  to  rapply  the  increaaiiig  demaod  made  apou  blm  for  this  uariTalled  stnw- 
berry,  added  two  acres  to  hU  large  plantatioii,  and  ta  now  prepared  to  fill  all  orden  caiefollf  | 
and  pcomptly.    Price  for  strong  planto  $2.00  per  100,  $7.60  per  600,  and  110.00  per  lOQO 
Alio  a  large  asaonnent  of 

Tndt  and  Qnuunental  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Bhubarb,      ' 
Asparagus,  te.,  4bc.  ' 

20»000  one-year  Tery  strong  imported  Pear  Stocks,  $12.00  per  1,000.    Catalogeei  fm. 

"^  JOHV  SIOAH, 

r«L,  WKt^  Apffl  *  Miij.  it.  C— itag,  Jrr%.    lYaiMrr*  AlWttjf  BT.  T. 

HOWARD  DANIELS, 

Architect  and  Landscape  Oardener, 
NOTEXTT  IN  BRICK  MAKING. 

nVN  ARnBW  BISPEHSED  WIl'H. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year,  in  oonnectlon  with  the  Art  of  Brick  UakiDg,  is  the 
drying  of  them  by  artificial  heat,  instead  of  the  slow  and  precaiions  sMtfaod  in  oommoB  q«< 

Imsgine  two  tannels,  boiU  above  ground,  side  by  side,  each  eighty  feet  long,  three  Ceei  and 
six  inches  wide,  six  feet  and  sU  inches  Ugh.  Near  the  entrances  Is  a  ddmiiey  two  feel  wift^ 
in  the  clear,  forty  feet  high ;  at  Uie  olher  end  is  a  furnace :  this  causes  a  constant  comiit  cf 
hot  air.  The  tunnel  is  fitted  with  railway  and  train  can,  on  which  the  brides  tie  l«dt& 
they  eome  from  the  Machine ;  eaoh  car  holding  240  bricks.  It  is  then  paaied  into  the  toft* 
nel,  each  car  pushing  the  other  along.  If  aubfected  suddeoly  to  heat,  the  taricfci  would  end; 
but  instead  of  this  they  first  meet  a  current  of  temperate  air,  wliich  taisM  ot  part  of  the 
moisture  and  carries  It  up  the  chimney.  Zbey  are  three  houn  in  reaching  the  famiC8,vh0s. 
being  parUally  dry,  they  are  able  t6  bear  it 

Smerging  from*  this,  the  bricks  are  edged  up  to  let  the  air  circulate  on  all  sides,  and  preveat 
their  being  warped  or  cracked.  They  then  enter  the  other  tunnel,  and  are  four  bonn  io  tke 
passage :  this  renders  them  nerlectly  dry,  more  so  than  fay  the  sun,  and  th^  are  wheeM  o£ 
to  the  kiln.    Measures  will  be  taken  to  secure  a  pateni 

The  business  may  now  be  conducted  at  all  seasons,  provided  the  clay  be  not  frosen.  Tlie 
expensive  preparation  of  floors  and  sheds  Is  not  needed,  and  a  lot  two  hundred  feet  s^Qve 
is  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

TAB  VSW  BJLXCK  MAOHIHB  MOVLSB 

U  ffradaally  ztending  over  the  Unlpo,  and  received  with  feaerml  famr.  The  lergeet  mmI  iiKMtcoiD|ilele4^^> 
liabmeiit  yet  erected  i»  that  of  Mr.  (irecn,  near  Boston,  The  building  is  a0x4S— twenty  f««t  to  the  ews,  wkas 
two  Marhlnee,  and  wHh  the  aid  of  the  tQnne!#,  capable  of  mhkina  npwardi  of  ten  miilioa  bricla  a  year.  Oi  ose 
occacioD,  by  way  of  tria',  ene  Maehlna  tamed e«t  iftrrfaiir  Inskaa  mtatite  Ibr  tweatjr  nkmiM by  thi  w«ic^ : 
but  the  ntpn  could  not  continae  this  long  ;  forty-fire  a  minute  is  enoogh  for  steady  work. 

A  demand  for  the  Machines  havtog  sprung  ap  from  the  West  Tndles  and  Sooth  America,  soitaUe  moe^  bin 
been  provided  to  ronfom  to  their  custonos,  vis. :  18  1-2x0  S-4xi  7-8^  It  is  only  the  large  Machine  for  stc«s  ^ 
stationary  horse  power  that  will  admit  of  thit,  making  three  bricks  at  a  tim^  o^  11,600  per  day.  The  linle  Bne« 
Mailer  is  also  provided  with  a  mond  12x0x3,  making  4000  a  day,  driven  by  a  male. 
The  Uttle  Brick  Maker,  raoald  theosnal  sisc, $70 

One  Bone  ICaehin^ •' .lllitn.'.'    160 

Two    ••  "    .   SOO 


IN>wer  Mnchfaie, 

-     Aw.hi*MMn ^ 


With  monldi,  shoes,  kc^  complf te,  delivered  nt  the  whasf,  or  RaiHad  SlillMMt  -         i  ■ 
For  fnrUier  particnlart  ia  a  pdmphMI  aeitnteiaf  f^  lisuiidtioas  on  Mel  Mihg  itf  Bttniag.      " 

AddTM,  TRAKGIS  E.  SHITE, 


tAJLTm^WLE. 


SPECIAL   NOTICE 

To  Merchants,  Farmers  and  Gardeners, 


fardeners.  n 


Tlie  sabflcriben  haying  for  some  time  past  known  the  want  and  neoesrity  of  a  good 

Ag4oultiiial  and  Hortioultiiral  ImplemeBt  and  Seed  Store, 

oo  the  North  side  of  the  City,  where  the  FARMERS  and  GARDENERS  coold  always  find  any 
thing  tbey  might  want  for  the 

FASM,  PLAHTATION,  OB  GARDEN, 

Hkv«  laken  tbe  large  and  spMioD*  Stor* 

No.  54  VSSEY  STBEET, 

Betwaen  Broadway  asd  OncnwicJi  Straet,  and  near  the  Waahingtolk  Market,  New  Tork, 
vbere  we  aow  kare  and  iatend  to  keep^tbe  largest,  beat  and  moat  complete  ataortment  of 

Agricaltival  and  Sorticaltural  Im|ileineD.t8,  and  Seeds, , 

ever  oflteed  for  aale  in  this  ooontry  (all  of  which  we  will  sell  lower  than  any  honae  in  the 
tiade). 


AU.  Ktttim  OP 


Agrioaltnral 


HOBTICULTURAL 


WAREHOUSE  ''^=M:^. 


GEAIN,  rULD.  eE&88,  t 


.  AJ.MAYHER&Ca^ 


HEIffi,  FLOWER 

OABBSH  SEEDS, 

GUANO,  BONE  DUST. 

Super-Hiospliale  Lime.  2tc. 


We  woold  call  particular  attention  to  our  KB W  fifeoeks  of  SEEDS,  whkh  we  can  reoom- 
mead  and  warrant  to  be  piire  and  reliabU  (having  had  no  old  stock  like  other  seed  stores),  and 
penon  in  want  of  SEEDS,,  of  every  kind,  would  do  well  to  call  and  gWe  as  a  trial. 

All  Goods  sold  by  ns  are  Warranted  to  be  as  rdpreseatod  H 

Please  send  lor  a  Catalogne  and  Seed  list. 

(Benwnier  iVaw  jStorc,)  Betufeen  Broadway  and  ^heeraibich  8t. 

A.  F.  MAYHER  &  CO., 

54  VE8BY  STRXQtt 


^ -^.-Bg 

The  Celebrated  Hubbard  Squash.   M 

ABO  SIGHEfiX  XLAfOiOBb  OF  ALL  THB  VUIDBBIBSS  f ^ 


BEB  VOB  8ALB. 


At  the  solicitation  of  many  prooihitnt  agricaltnilsfs,  ihfe  subscriber  bai  prepared  bionelf 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  public  with  seed  of  the  pa^t  quality.  To  the  end  that  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  purity  might  be  secured,— 4it  great  eare  and  esipeste,  eon  tt«;tB  were 
mado  with  every  farmer  fa  Ihe  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  town  of  Marblehead,  (which 
is  bounded  in  that  direction  by  the  ocean,)  to  raise  thit  kind  and  tiit  kind  only, — an  arrange- 
ment which  was  fully  and  faithfully  carried  out.  The  aMf .  %erefl»re,  which  I  bow  offer  to 
Hie  pvtW(^  has  i^bably  reached  about  as  talgh  a  degree  of  jwdif  as  it  is  possible  for  squash 
to  attain.  The  great  and  extended  call  for  seed  has  bfoaght  much  faspure  seed  into  the 
market  — seed  that  is  mixed  to  a  great^jr  or  less  degree  with  the  Marrdw,  Acorn,  Hlddleton 
Blue  and  other  varieties.  The  mbscifber  caonot  let  the  opportunity  pass  without  calling 
attention  to  the  ISatt,  that  fbe  nulooked  for  extent  of  the  demand  for  seed  last  season  hav- 
ing speedily  exhausted  the  stock  of  pure  seed  which  bad  been  proTided,  it  btMOie  ttaefessary 
to  answer  the  calls  of  the  puVMo  with  the  puieftt  teed  that  dbxdd  be  obtained,  but  in  every 
instance  the  fact  that  the  seed  ww  iii<>pM»  wao  wtltten  on  each  package  over  my  signature. 
Now,  large  numbers  of  these  packages  hiving  been  supplied  to  dealers  m  seed,  to  be  sold  by 
them  <ik  eommtssloii,  it  has  oome  to.  his  knowlodge  ihat  in  one  or  two  instances  the  note 
stating  the  fact  of  its  being  impure,  was  tewi  fium  the  bottom  of  the  labels,  and  the  seed 
sold  as  pure ! 

The  quantity  of  pure  seed  for  sale  throughout  the  country  being  comparatively  quite  small, 
nishlag  lo  ^seure  it  will  do  w«il  to  ^ply  mrly. 


For  a  fllMdaDsekip  eootsialns  anfflytyt  setd  to  nJsa  a  wftiCer's  topply  ^  ■foash^  fbr  eat  AnHy  .«•..«  iD  IS 

Onepoeaa^  mmI  (A  slakt  wdQ  at  oiras  Boacoa,; , g  oe 

Two  or  more  pounds,  eaeh,  (freight  paid  at  IkrM  Boston,) 9  GO 

I>etd$r$  fci^Uwf  a  mmplv  mil  fea^ttaaW  4  iifm<^di0^wU  m  rtroWwyncsg.  Denl«ta  desiring  to 
M'll  oh  commission  wiU  be  imtnediately  supplied  with  packages  neatly  put  up,  each  labelled 
vitu  full  printed  directions  for  cnltivation,  etc.,  etc.,  dhreotly  over  the  signaturo  of  the  sob- 
scriber.  ^  Addrfisi    ;    ^'  \   .  .    .  • 

-  -    /AttESJ.  ttGBEGOEY, 

Af.  Hai^bakMUl,  Vkaa. 

^^-e — = «— ^ 

4 


I  IRON  G^ARDKN  0»NAllCl!JrT6. 

'  JANES,  BiEEBE  &  CO., 

f 

The  9ii)r  fsttbHshp^t  in  the  United  States  ext^aively  eng'sgcd  in  ttk^ 

mannfacuiTe  of 

Fountains,  Vases  and  Statuary 


MmmM.m^^ 


For  Gaxdens,  Lawns  and  Public  Farksi 

Over  thirty  different  patterns  and  sizes  of  Vases,  from  $^  00  to  $24  00,  and 
u  great  variety  of  Fountains,  from  |20  00  to  $2500  00. 

Iron  Stable  Furniture; 

Hay  Racks,  MangA,  and  Stall  Parliiiond,  aaai^  and  easily  put  up,  a«d  a- 
destrucUbleb 

►     rOustrcUeJl  Catalogues^  sent  by  Mail.  >   .  .        • 

.        SMOKE&f  BEEBE  &  CO., 

1V«.  39^  BrMUIway«  If^fr  WmU 


^-^^ 


•^tf^ 


NEW  HOT  WATER  FURNACE 


»>    mmm    if 


LEEDS'  PATENT,  FOR 
WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

WB3U0  "^^V.  OASBIf     ' 

BUILDINGS,  ^^gk&  HOUSES, 

StoroBiHbtols   BSE^ijSi    Forcing  Fits, 

FAGTOBIBB.  "^^^^^^^^^SljBHBI^^^         BTC.,  ETC. 

After  ft  tboroQgh  test  of  our  Hot  Wftttr  Fnmace,  in  different  parte  of  the  Union,  the  piEt 
three  winten,  we  confidently  offer  it  to  the  pablic  ai  poanMing  the  foltowing  edTsntagti 
(among  manj)  oter  Hot  Air  Fumaoes,  leag  oireoitoai  colla  of  Steam  Kpea,  or  Badiaton : 

/lri<— This  Hot  Watie  Furnaoi  warms  a  Ivge  Tolame  of  F^wk  Air  from  the  outside,  bf 
paadBg  it  orer  a  radiating  sur&ce,  and  through  HezlBgcHial  Pipes,  entirely  sarronnded  bf  hd 
wakr,  not  exceeding  a  temperature  of  212  degrees ;  thos  introducing  into  the  apartmenti,  an 
atmosphere,  with  all  its  mouhm  and  sibiUfy,  tqfi,  agrmAUt  and  imigorating. 

Sttmi-^li  affords  the  only  means  of  correct  and  complete  yentilation,  which  oonsliti  in  ^ 
placing  the  ritiated  or  foul  air,  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  quantity  of  fttsh  air,  wanned 
to  a  proper  temperature,  and  passing  throni^  each  apartment  at  8hoi|  interTala. 

Third  It  famishes  an  atmosphere  enHrdy  ftu  from  dud  and  nmom  gam,  and  has  op«ated  as 
a  proTentiye  and  cure  to  diseases  of  the  throat,  lungs  and  chests,  as  we  have  abundant  testi- 
mony to  show. 

/biiriA— It  is  teoitomieal  and  ^fUAad,  ^onsnmiDg  less  fuel  to  heat  properly  the  same  munW 
of  cubic  feet  of  air,  in  a  giren  time.  This  is  aoconplished  by  the  compact  form  of  the  cheet, 
causing  a  tihoii  wnd  ngmi  skcuLatim  of  the  water  which  brings  it  often  in  contact  with  the  fire 
BuriSaoe,  and  presenting  to  the  air,  by  the  hexagonal  form  of  the  tubes,  with  their  diviaoDs, 
so  large  an  amount  of  radiating  surftu^. 

iyt^—Ii  is  dmrahUt  has  fm  wd§r  Jmnk,  Mm  mm  iMUi,  voids  nartpttirw,  {BmaBf  amnyw?,  iv- 
qniring  fuel  but  twioe  in  twenty -Ibur  hours,  does  not  shrink  nor  i^furw  ihifmwiure  aad  iht  wood- 
tomitoftki  buOding,  axd  oav  hitbr  svrTinif  ov  FiRa. 

SklK—lX  is  the  only  apparatus  yet  introduced,  by  which  (hruerwloHet,  Grtm  Hotuim,  farm^ 
Piit,  &c.,  can  be  kept  with  little  care,  at  an  even  temperatnre,  and,  at  the  same  time,  adoiit  of 
▼entilation,  which  will  flftrAish  an  atmoi^khire  ai  jnm  and  fimh  Wdk  «  auUidt:  so  that  FrwU* 
Pkmti,  &c.,  may  be  grown  as  higheoUiirtdaiSudi  weU  flavored  as  in  the  open  air. 

Skumtk  HiisHqr  Watie  Fvbhaob has  been  in  mdui^  tpawUm,  dm  gmm  pafat mid  mAn 
•atirfadion.  We  refer  to  the  many  testimonials  recelred,  and  solicit  an  ezaminaHon  of  our  ap- 
paratus. Full  estimates  and  plans  given,  and  all  work  ezecated/wnptfy,  and  personal  atten. 
tion  given  to  the  same,  by  the  proprietor 

QBORGE  Ii.  CANNOir, 


ST! 


I 


SEED  DEPARTMEWT."]! 

/ 

Horticnltnral  Establishment, 

J\n9S.  876  4-  878  BRO^nWJlY, 

NEW  YORK. 

Tlie  SobBcriber  has  now  on  band  a  foil  supply  of  QRASB^  VISGISTABIiZI,  HBRB 
and  PI^WBR  8BEDS,  mbracing  tbe  old  favorites,  and  including|  several  new  varieties 
ofsaperior  exoellenoe.  For  Sale  (at  the  lowtot  market  price),  for  qnalitf  and  quantity,  or 
in  packages  for  retail  trade.  # 

Gatalegnes  furnished  on  application. 

Also  an  assortment  of  Stortiotiltima  JmpUaomiktM,  .A^onltoral  and  HortLcnltaral 
Books. 

AU  orders  attended  to  promptly,  and  ivHb  ezaotaew. 

^^^,_  ALFB£D  BBIDOEMAN,  Principal 

FRUIT  CARRIER ; 

OB. 

PAIEKT  TRAVfliFOBTATnnr  PBOTECTOB. 

{iSee  JBbrttculturist,  Feb,,  1859.) 

The  price  of  a  Protector,  containing  82  sqnare  one  quart  bozesi  or  32  of  the  usual  round 
boxes  is  $2  87,  deliverable  at  Wincheodon,  Hass.,  where  Mr.  Wx.  MtmnbCK  will  furnish  ex- 
tra small  boxes  at  $4  fiO  per  gross  for  round,  or  $4  76  per  gross  for  tbe  square  ones.  For  a 
Proctector  contahaing  4  shaUov  peck  boxes  for  P£ACH^,  PLUMS,  PEABS,  Ac,  the  price  is 
$2 10. 

Orders  are  aoliclted,  and  may  be  addcegasd  to 


May  A  June. 


HEHBT  B.  OSGOOD, 


WbitinsTiUe, 


Gardener  Wanted, 

As  an  Asrialant,  in  the'^opagation  and  general  nanagcment  of  QBBE3^0t7SE  PLAlfTB. 
Tb«  best  of  recommendations  aa  tp  character  and  abiUty  will  be  required- 


Address 


April. 


B.  K.  BLISS, 

Bpfingfidd, 


OPEN  AIR  OKAPB  OXTLTTIBE 

sBBioiiat>  voft  ns  mi  or 
AMATEURS    IN   THE    NORTHERN    STATES, 

'    WITH  PBACnCAL  DDUKTJOIIB  VOK  TBX 

CCTLTIVATION  OF  VINBTARD8, 

OOXFRISZNO  TBI  OBSSBTAnONB  AMD  DOJKTnOKB 

Of  the  most  fimlnei^t  Oraiie  «raww«  te  tk9  Cnttad  StalM» 

Ain>  TBI  lATBT  llfD  VOflT  ATFBOVSiy  MCTUOHS  X>P 

MANUFACTURING    WINE. 

BY  JOHN  PHIN. 

FvUislied  bj  0.  JOL.  ]»K19nB  Y,  B«ck«iter»  N.  T.    Price  t5  rwitt. 

All  tlM  workf  OA  tbe  ouUnro  of  the  Gnpe  whWh  have  been  Wtberto  wHtUn,  have  bew 
deTote<(ch{efly,  either  to  its  culture  under  glaM  or  to  Vineyards  at  the  Sontti.  There  is  none 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  exclusively  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  Grape  in  the  open 
air  in  the  North.  That  this  will  eventually  become,  even  in  this  latitude,  aa  axteosive 
branch  of  busineis,  we  hsve  no  doubt,  for  there  are  few  objects  of  cultivation  more  profitable 
than  th«  Gtape  Vine.  $1600  per  acre  ham  bean  reaUiad  taaa  its  caltum  on  tha  lUKeacale, 
and  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Society  of  Western  New  York,  none  reported  a 
less  profit  than  9^00  per  acre. 

But,  besides  this,  no  one  having  even  a  lew  sqwwo  Iset  of  gioi|nd,  ibonkL  b*  without  a 
Grape  Vine.  If  the  sell,  aspect  and  expoeure  be  good,  a  generous  return  of  luscioas  fmit 
may  be  expected  for  a  very  trifling  oa^enditure  of  time  and  money.  If  the  conditionB  be 
otkmrwtse,  still  by  cafe.  A  tokiablfl  crop  of  Grapes  mfty  be^ibtebed  even  in  very  unfiavorable 
chrcumstances,  and  no  fruit  tree  yields  so  quickly  and  so  abundantly  as  the  Vine. 

To  meet  th«  wtDts  ofthoM  who  dMlr«  to  teko  adTftBtigo  of  thetet  liidneeiBMitL  tbo  tboro  woik  hm  bam 
nrepared.   It  wQl  be  foand  to  ooDt^A  toll  and  itnple  dlr«otioiii  on  sU  the  int^ects  of  whleh  It  tnata,— laid  dowa 


iBjaoh  ft  nuumer  thmt  no  one  «tn  ^I    to  ttndontaiid  lb#D. 

"       i«o 

k  Is  raadv.    When  tha  work  la  wanted  i 

per  cent.  wlU  be 
Single  eoples  sent  free  of  postage  upon  reeslpt  of  prlee. 


The  work  will  soon  be  rea^.    Orjera  by  MaAi  todtostog^  prfM  ef  flM  wvik,  wW  be  promptly  answered  as 
so  on  as  the  work  Is  ready.    When  the  work  Is  wanted  bi  qnanUttes  of  from  18  to  100  copies,  a  dlaoonnt  of  S5 


C.  K.  f  AZIQV,  95  Saik  Bow,  Vew  Tork, 


AaJSilT  IQS  TBS  PVBLISHEB. 


Improved  Portable  Gas  Apparatus. 

C.  R.  WOODWORTH, 

18  NOW  oFFtttme  ion  bai% 

A  Qio»tM>apIetei  clieapi  Btaple,  and  efficient  Gas  Maehinai 
ADAPTED  IN  ALL  BESPECTS 

To  the  wants  of  Private  Dwellinffg,  Public  and  Private  Schools,  Churches. 
Colleges,  Factories,  Poundriea,  Botel»»  WaterfQgr  P^des,  Ac,  &c.,  as  well 
as  Towns  and  Villages. 

Details  will  bo  funUsbcd  by  applying  in  penoa  or  by  letter  to  the  office  of  the  C^nq^Miy, 
where  a 

ttACitllfB   CAir  BB  WBMH  XSf  OPSBATIOlf, 

And  deflcriptlvfl  pamphlets  obtained.  

C.  B.  WOOBWOBTH, 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE  EASTERN  STATES. 


^^OMI 

HOT  W"ATBR  APPAItA^TtrS,         ffi 

FOR  WARHim  COnSWrATQUSft  fiBATGRIES,  FORCIHa  PITS,  A 


ETCfSrc. 


B  Firt-boi.    D  Fire-door.    F  Flow-pipe.    G  OraU.    B.  Betom-plpo.   8  Smoke  peaaages.    W  Water. 

BROWN'S  WATER  FUBNACE  COMPANY  respectfullj  call  the  attention  of  those  inter- 
ested, to  their  immpyed  apparatns  for  waxjniiur  Greef^ouses,  &c. 

The  above  qxls^feflent  itectlooal  riewB  of  their  MUer ;  its  enlarged  fire  enrface,  and  in- 
created  capacity  ot  fire-box,  reader  it  the  most  powerful,  efficient,  easiest  managed,  and  eeo- 
Domical  bofler  in  nee. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  appended  list  of  tome  of  iheee  who  hare  Uieapparatns  in  use. 


'^AMM  W.  Elwill,  67  South  Sti,  'New  York. 

H:  A  Jmmcm,  SaSzcfaange  Plaoo,     '* 

Cbakles  Kkkblajid,  49  William  St.,     '' 

Edmuxd  Coyra,  IrVlngton,  N.  Y. 

A  H.  HicsLB,  Flo»hing,  Long  Island. 

n.  D.  Rica,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Yuscis  Momais,  Throg's  Neck. 

Vm.  W.  Cama,  Clinton  Ave.  Brooklyn. 

0.  M.  PoLLiR,  42  Paoiflc  Si,  Brooklyn. 

C.  W.  LiUBsriHAL,  Yonkers. 

WnLtAH  Bbtgi,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Wiuiix  Choeltojt,  Staten  IsUnd. 

K  H  Piaar.  Tanrtown^ 

A  Herp,  tn%  BroiAi^,ireir'Yolk. 

£U'L  M.  Nbii4«  WaslEarpi^tBtcHeste 

Wm.  Shaw,  Staten  IsUnd. 

Kllwaxobr  &  Babbt,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

Jms  W.  EtWfcj;  fcoollyil,  L.  I         ! 

R-  A.  JoBiQoVy  Staten  Island, 


F.  C.  LiGHTi,  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Ham.  Writk,  SyMKmse,  N.  Y. 

L.  S.  Pond,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Tnao.  McNamxe,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

F.  S.  Laxhbop,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Wabrbt  Dklako,  Jr.,  Newburff,  N.  J. 

J.  L.  SxALLWOOD,  Orange,  N.  J. 

J.  B.  CoBNBLL,  Chrange,  N.  J. 

Wm .  GiBBONB,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Jamis  Brtcb,  Madison,  N.  J. 

A.  A.  Low,  BrookWn. 

Jamxs  Kcnt,  Flsbkfll. 

Chablbs  M.  Woloott,  FIshklll. 

L.  G.  MoBBis,  Tremont,  Westchester  Co. 

Hamubl  F.  Taber,  Roslvn,  Loiig  Islands 

Nbwtoit  Casb,  Hartford,  Conn. 

J.  M.  Schermerhom.  Homer,  N.  Y. 

tiiASiM  ^BBi^»p,B%yBide,|m.I. 

Wm.  Bbll,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


All  orders  promptly  executed.  ►    .       

Plans  and  drcnlan  may  l^e  obtained  at  the  OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPANY,  No,  274 
CAXAL  STREET,  near  BRQADWAY,  NEW  YORK.  • 

^"^  J.  S., BROWN,  President. 


Brinckle's  Orange  Bfispberry, 
LiimaBiiB  Rhubarb, 

Rebecca  Grape  Yine. 

To  Nunarymeiii  fMt  Orowefi,  Ac.,  we  offor  a  large  itodc  of  the  above  nperiortitida, 
»t  rery  low  ntee.    GUioalan  toniriied  on  AppUoaiioa, 

*^  H.G.FBEEHAH. 

April  A  Ifaj.  BatmwwmA  Fndt  Oardcm  B«T«wwMi,  L.  I. 


15,000  PLAIVTB  of  PBTAWAlg  DIANA,  CONCORD,  HARTFOBD  FBO- 
UFIC  and  66  other  rarietles  of  NBW  HARDT  NATXVB  ORAFBB,  all  ^wn  froD 
well-ripened  wood.  Also  XiAWTON  BXiACKBBRRT,  and  BRZNCKXiBB  ORAKQE 
RA8PBERR7  PIiANTB,  by  the  dosen,  hnndrec),  or  thoiuand.    Fztoee  rtMBOoalde. 

HOAG  &  CRARTE, 

April  *  Mftf.  W«««towB  ItuMrics,  E«ckpMt,Br.T. 


Grape  Vines,  Lawton  Blackberry, 

Brinckle's  Orange  Raapbenj,  Cranberry  Tines,  Hop  Trees, 

For  partleiilara,  aend  stamp  for  priced  Catalogue. 

HUBBABD  SQUASH,  richest&hest  in  all  respecta 

Seeds  sent  by  ,inail,  poet  paid,  fire  stamps  per  package. 

Address,  ^^  _ 

A  W.  POTTER  &  CO., 

Kay,  «  GhfiRpe  Xaftwa  Nurseries,  KnowlesrvfQfl^  Orleana  oo,  K.  T. 

NEW  AND  CHEAP  FEBTIUZEB. 

ma  jmL  mm  rar  mm  wsm.       ib^  mu  mm:  mm:  jmk^  mz:  "x:  • 

A  Talnable  oryame  (vegetable)  manure,  aaAlyaed  by  Prof.  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  of  Tile  Col- 
lege, and  commended  by  him.  , 

It  is  PUMHACB  left  after  presstng  the  oU  from  the  Castor  Seed,  and  in  India  aod  Eoglacd 
bean  a  high  value  as  a  fertlllaer. 

It  ^ill  be  sold  from  $12  to  flO  per  ton,  according  to  quantity-^at  which  rate  it  is  thi 
cheapest  fertiliser  In  the  market. 

The  analysis  and  remarks  of  Prof.  Johnson  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  applk&tioQ ; 
samples  of  the  article  may  also  be  obtained  if  required. 

No  charge  Ibr  packages,  and  in  lots  of  Tm  Jbni  delivered  free  of  carti^  In  this  cltj. 

Mannfactnied  and  sold  by  

H.  J.  BAKEB  &  BBOm 

April,  Utf  A  JvM.  140  Water  SSTMS,  New  r«fk. 


MR.    J.    Q.   JL.    ^V\rj^Il  HEIST, 

OP  SAN  PRAKGISGO,  IS  OUR  A6SNT  POR  CAUPORNU. 
Ill  aAlVftOllIB  HTBBJBT. 


WANTED,  the  back  Numbers  of  Horticulturist,  from  July,  184S,  to  Januaiy,  1854. 

Addrea  C.  ILSAXTON.  Vmsb^ 
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AMERICAN  aiJANO. 

TO   FARMEBSATID   D£AL£RS   IN    QUANO 


This  Onano  from  Jvtris  Idftod,  in  tlia  Faoifb  Ooean,  ooataiiifog  80  per  cent  of  Plmphatef 
and  BnlpbatM  of  Limo,  and  ike  iDoet  raluable  fertiliser  Jedowo,  is  oflTered  for  sale  in  large  or 
small  quantittea  at  two  thirda  the  prioe  of  PamfiaD.  For  ftiU  inlermatlon  and  partioolan 
addreis 


G.  8.  MAB8HALL, 

Pri»iderU  of  the  American  Chumo  dympany^ 


Ifareh  12  times. 


66  WUllaai  Stroet,  New  Yvfk. 


Greenhouses^  Conservatories,  Oraperies,  etc. 

The  subscriber  continnes  to  devote  his  entire  attention  td  Hie  erection  of  GreeAUbusea 
CoDeervatortes,  Graperies,  Forcing  Pits,  etc.,  either  In  part  jor  coitipfete,  in  any  part  of  the 
conotry.  Hie  style  and  plane  of  bailding  are  at  onee  anljao  and  iwlginal,  comUfling  ele- 
gaaoe  with  utility. 

Hy  iaciUties  with  mae  inery  are  such  that  the  most  elahozate  design,  in  point  of  cost,  is 
but  a  small  advance  above  the  ordinary  plainjBtructnre. 

•  I  liave  a  large  nnmber  of  original  designs,  and  would  lie  pleased  to  show  or  send  to,  and 
correspond  with,  parties  intending  to  erect  Glass  structures  for  any  pur^igee.-  Ilie  matearial 
are  all  prepared,  fitted  and  painted  one  coat  before  shipment,  and  are' constructed,  on^the 
well-known  principle  of  manufacturers,  of  one  piece  or  sash  bar  to  fit  any  place  or  part  of 
saAie  kind.  Original  designs  in  any  style  of  architecture  to  suit  particuter  localitlee,  fur- 
nlahed  to  order.    Befer  to 

Meflsra.  ELWAl^aER  &  BAXLR7,  Roobofrter. 


Slarch,  tf. 


FROST  &  Ca,  Roohester,  and  others  on  application.  - 

T.  A.  LORD,  BufGdo,  IT;  T. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

B.  T.  Babbitt's  Best  Mediciiial  Salaratus  is  Manii&tctiired 
from  Comin<m  ftttt 

R  T.  BABBIFTS  best  Saleratus  is  prepared  entirely  difTereni  from  other  Saleratus.  All 
tlie  deleterious  matter  extracted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  Bread,  Bisoeit  and  all  kinds 
of  Cake,  without  containing  a  particle  of  Saleratus  when  the  Bread  or  Cake  is  baked ;  tkeieby 
produeing  wholesome  results.  Every  particle  of  Saleratus  is  tomed  to  gas  and  passes  tanvt^h 
tfae  Bread  or  Biscuit  while  baking ;  consequently  nothing  remains  but  oommoD  salt, -water, 
and  flour.  Tou  will  readily  perceive;  by  the  taste  of  the  Saleratus,  that  it  is  entirely  diflferent 
from  other  Sideratns.  MTben  you  purchase  one  paper  you  should  take  the  old  piqper  with' 
you,  and  be  very  particular  and  get  the  next  exactly  like  the  flfst  (same  and  ^ture,  twisted 
loaf  bread,  with  a  glass  of  eflbrveecing  water  on  the  top,  ss  you  see  in  the  Mil.) 

Full  directions  for  making  Bread  with  Sour  Milk  and  Cream  Tartar,  and  all  ksiads  of  Pastryr 
also  for  making  Soda  W^ter ;  also,  directions  for  making  SeidUta  Powders  will  aooompany 
each  package.  

B.T.  BABBITT, 

.  An.  18  &70  WaddngUoiat,  Sewltifek.  and  Ho.  88  InAia  St,  Boftm. 


PURE  CONCENTBATED  POTASH  in  6  lb.  CANS.— Six  pounds  of  this  Potash  are  equal  to 
twelve  pounds  of  common  Potash.  This  article  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  suitable  for 
retailing  in  the  smallest  qnantitiea  The  attention  Of  druggists  especially  is  called  to  this 
Potash.    Casesof  ldos.,2doz.,  8d0B.,  andedos.,  fiirsriel^ 

B.  T,  BA3BBITT,     t 

Vos.  68  ft  70  Washington  St.,  Hew  York,  and  Ho.  38  India  St.,  Boston. 

March  12  times. 
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NOnOS  OF  ^BSCO^Mi 


•^ 


MITCJUJDr»S  Jt  MLVrttr  Mmie  0f  MBumalo,  jr.  Y. 

BMmmmrtu^T  tiferm  their  Mimte  •nd  — ■tomti,  ih>*  (heylutTe  iMBortd  fioa  tbdr  Ut« 
l^iCM  of  butinen,  to  176  Centro  8lrMi,  New  York,  four  doom  above  Cwiel  Steeet,  v^ere 
tbof  oontiane  the  Ifennteettie  of  their  PATEOXT  BOILBRB  end  TMFROTBP  BOT 
"VirATER  APP9(iRATIJ9b  for  TKrARMZNO  BUILDINGS  of  eyery  BBBCRinm. 
With  the  advanUgefl  of  ftfteen  years'  experience  ift  thebtuinesa,  increased  fKilitlei^ttlBtnet 
personal  attention,  tbextrtnt  to  merit  a  continiianoe  of  past  favors. 

CHAS.  F.  HITCHlijGS,  >  HlTCHUCrS    &    vUi| 

T.  H.  KING.  )  11^»  CBWTBK  STREBV; 

Wmmr  4mmn  Ifmrth  •€  f^mmml  MMtl,  ICT. 

HOT  WATER  HEATING  APPARATUS, 

HXTCHDfGS  ft  loo.,  ITS  Oentre  Street,  Vtnr  York, 

(Four  doon  Noith  of  Cmal.) 
UlTCHlNQS'  PATENT  BOILBRS^  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS  AND  FUR 
NACES  POR  "W^ARMINO  AND  VBNTII.ATINa  DWEItUNGS.  OREER' 
HOUBBa,  CQWaBBVATQWyBB,^  OSAPBRIBa,  FORCnVB  FIZB,  Ac. 


Exterior  frtmt  t1«w. 


Beotlon  through  the  oontro 
ifrcsarii^tekR. 


Beetton  thnragh  tl»  c«ct» 


(NEW  PATTERNS  BNI^ABGED  IIBE  CHAMBEB.) 

Tbe  above  eote  serve  to  iUnstiate  the  cenfltrnction  of  the  Boiler.  The  neent  ImprwentKts  rec 
der  them  the  tnsil  Pcwtrfid  and  fkmmmeal  BoUars  in  awe, em9U§  wMiaged,  amd  mtLliaikifiyi 
md  tf  mkr.  It  irill  be  seen  that  the  Fire  Chamber  is  eonqpaeteiy  sorrovuKled  with  wster ;  the 
waler<elso  eiionlalee  through  the  flat  eooe,  which  eztende  down  to  within  a  isw  inches  of 
the  flfo^  this:  eooe aot  eoly  faMieases  the  snrfleoe  ezposed,—it  aisodividee  the  beat  ridng  trDm 
the  Are,  and  eanses  ft  to  strike  with .  iocreaaed  foroe  against  the  conca.  The  wbeis  intenor  ct 
the  BmUr  leing  tacf^ti  to  the  iktU  •ctim  iitktff,  keepf  perfeotlj  deaa,  and  io  tiie  M 
poeiMe  oonditien  to  leoeive  and  teaotmit  the  beat,  uimaimg  a  rwptd  cJmiletieB  ^  tfe  tfa^<r< 
the  form  of  boiler  is  such  as  to  paedode  the  pessibility  of  the  soot  «r  dust  aocaiauktiDg 
thus  avoiOiig  the  great  defeot  of  ather  farms. 

The  foHowteg  are  the  names  of  a  feir  oi  the  many  leading  men  in  difiereet  parts  oi  ^^ 
country,  who  have  these  apparatus  in  use,  and  to  whom  we  have  permission  to  refer. 

A.  E.  MtTOHINOK         ^ 


^' 


Uffi  CBNTBE  STBBBTy  New  ¥ork. 


,  Hesara.  Ellwanoib  k  Barbt^  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester^  1^,  T. 

Messrs.  Parsoiis  &  Co.,  Flushing  NunerieSft  near  Nsvf  York. 
^  Isaac  Bbobakan,  F^rist,  No.  7  West  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York. 

A.  BRiDOEMi^,  Secdsoian  and  Florist,  878  Broadwigr,  New  York. 

Lewis  Ellswobth  &  Co.,Dtt  Page  County  Nurseries,  Napierville,  nftnols. 


1% 


April  12l 


WB3SBLBK  ii^mMoira 

SEWING   MACHINES. 

PRfCBS  QRBAXL^  RXIDTJC]^. 
OFFICS,  905  SKOADWAt/nEW  FORK. 

SENI>  FOR  A   CIRCULAR. 


DrAGRAM     OF    THE     LOCK     STITeH 

O0CDO00CD0C30G 
^  MADE    BY    THIS    M>fOHINE. 


Tht^  iM he  only  stitch  that  c»nnot  be  raveled,  and  thM  presents  the  same 
^^■^'  .    I  irr'ncu  upon  each  side  of  the  seam.    It  is  made  with  two  threads,  one 

^T  I J ,  1 1  ii  h  EJde  of  the  fabric,  and  iiiterlocked  in  the  centre  o^it. 

CI0O9  IVB  Wfl.— A  rednolion  in  fte  prices  of  Sewing  Machines  is  announced  in  oar  advertising  columns 
Their  utiliiy  is  established  beyond  qncstlon,  and  at  the  present  prices  we  see^no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
found,  as  ihey  ought  to  be, in  every  household.'  Several  varieties  tLtw  mnnofactured.  adapted  to  various  pur- 
poses. 9o  far  as  public  opinion  has  been  formed  knd  uttered,  the  preference  is  emphatically  accorded  to  the 
Wheeler  and  Wi]«m  machine  for  family  use,  and  for  manufactures  in  the  same  range  of  purpose  and  material. 
During  the  present  autumn  the  trhils  have  l>een  nninerous,  aod  all  tbe  patents  of  any  preieotion  have  been 
brnugm  fairly  into  competition.  In  every  case,  the  Wheeler  k  Wilson  vaehine  has  won  the  highest  premium. 
We  may  instance  the  Sute  Fairs  of  New-York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Wisconsin.  Vir- 
ginia, Michigan,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri  and  Cfeliforaia,  and  the  Fairs  In  Cinctonuti,  Oiicago,  St.  Ixjuis,  Bal- 
timore, Richmond,  and  San  Francisco.  At^the  fair  of  the  St.  Louis  Meclwucal  Association,  the  Examining  Com- 
mittee was  composed  of  twenty-five  Ladies  of  the  highest  social  standing,  who,  without  a  dissenting  voice, 
awarded  for  the  Wheeler  k  Wilson  Machine  the  highest  and  only  premium,— a  Silver  Pitcher,  valued  at  $76.  If 
these  facu  do  not  establish  a  repuutioo,  we  know.  n#t  what  can^— CAHMlMi  A^hocaU  and  JcunuA. 
—. ■  -     ■■      •  ' 

New  Double  Petunias. 

•  » I  I  »♦.  >  •  -.1       .    •• 

The  subsoriber  is  readj  to  receive  orders  for  the  following  new  and  beaatifal  varieties, 
imported  by  blip  during  ihe  ^ast  season  from  anextenslye  Jglnropean  coUecUi^ : 

ETOILE  D£»^  JA&B1NE8,  bright  rose,  foU,     ...       -       .        .  .  50  cts. 

L'lMPERATRICE,  white,  profusely  shaded  with  lilac,         .'     ,        .  .  60** 

MADAME  MIELLEZ,  snow  white,  perfect  form,  50** 

liTAPOLEON  in.,  dark  Tiolet»fihaded  white  and  Ulaq, 50** 

PRESIDENT,  deep  lliao,  small  aud  compact  flower, 50*^ 

RED  CROSS  BANKER,  purple  crimson,  compact  and  good  shape,       .      v        •  50  *' 

VAN  HOUTEH,  bright  rose,  shaded  French  white,  .  .        .        .      -.        .  50  \| 

VERSCHAFELtn.  rosy  lilac,  sbadiog  off  to  light  blue, 50  »* 

WILLIAM  ROLLINSON.  good  rose,  shading  off  to  light  blue,  ...        .  .  50  •* 

QUEEN  OP  THE  WHITia,  (Single,)  the  best  whit*  out,     .      • .  •  50  •' 

The  sett  of  ten  yarieties  for  $4. 

A  general  list,  containing  several  other  new  rarietiea,  will  he  published  iu  April  Catalogue^ 
Address 

B.  K.  BLISS, 

Ap     A  May. , Springfield,  Mam 

TUBES  CHEAPER  THAN  EVER. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  ftc. 

Wishing  to  clear  off  a  piece  of  ground,  I  offer  the  Stock  on  it  ad  very  low  prices,  in 
quantity. 
Priced  Catalogues  of  the  same  sent  on  application. 

F&08HIHO,  3mo.  15,  1859. 

QEO.  D;  BlIMBER. 


Jfnrseryman  and  Dealer  in  aU  kinds  of  TreeSg  JPktntSy  dc. 
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OBOVIB  ft  BAKirS 

e»lBKATIB 


495  Broadway,  NeT?ir- York. 

is  SamoMT  Btreet,  Boston. 
780  OhMtimt  S^efe,  PtaihuMphia. 
187  Biltimoro  Street.  Baltiinofe. 
68  Weet  Fourth  Street,  Oinolnnetf. 

17*  Affmtetm  i9^  attfhs  prin^tpal  «M«  mwi  HUoffM 

A  IXW  STTU-^BISD^  tM. 
TiOH  MMhUMt  Mv  from  two  q»oolf,  and  form 

of  uDequftlled  lirengtK  bototj,  «Bd    * 

WOT  lip,  tT«n  If  rmj  k     -    —  -  - 
fMttloiiAbljrthelMrtlB 

0r  BBID  lOR  A  CnOULAl. 


m  uw«n  aww  ■!»<*«»,  aim    lOTOI  »  ■WD 

IK  boeotj,  ud  clMtttl^.vMeh  wlU 


»r  iinanetitf  ■■■nu    fl— <ti. 
1  kind!  of  fbniBj  MafeHE.^.<»MnNr. 
for  hmOfwm^Jfmfmat. 


oForaom  OF 


OrtiT.  r  k  Baker^  b  Ike  bMt— iiaMr.  AgrimMvJA 
to  ^L  r^f  wUch  thO  TWfttMW  I 

II  d»4a  to  bo  Moe  to  bo 

A<l&nt^J  forirooloiMLUiieB,or 

Wf  ]  ikt  OroYor  A  Bolni%  ban 

u  Whl ch  Is  the  belt  r    Grorw  A  Baiktiet^JHtp^A. 

iupersor  to  «U  otbtf«.~i' 

Yc  b^Tf  no  bosttttUott  la 

It  r»qiiirrit  no  reepooUi 

7ctr  f«m  1 37  OM  tbev  ft|ft 

Th^T  *^ir  atoAmtluUVIIlMixlp^' 

U  vf  rfr . r  inf  adbijr  and  n^irlHIiiMQ^J 

fiAiMu-LAble  for '^  "  '" 

Adoptedtoan 

Beak  adapted  for  _^ 

We  do  not  healtate  to  reoommend  IW— ^kfoaieZt 
It  tevo  ilronflT,  and  does  not  rto-^-^X^fbiBML-s^ 
The  |>rlaec  of  taiTeiiUooa.r-/Vvt  OtmmmaiL 
It  ia  woman*!  best  Mend.—  Vbati^  Jfmm. 
Wo  gfro  oor  preference  to  QfWT«r  A  Wika^-Jhtd'A 
The  Boat  Ueeaed  InTentton.— JMftaKa  Jb^uttm, 
It  makea  nteaaoro  of  toit— Jfcawfiijr  A«(. 
The  farorlu  for  CuaQy  nee.— J^voSmi  Aor. 
We  hlffhly  appreciate  Ikoir  taIimu— JbaariMa  Jfia 
It  aewa  a  eeam  that  wiU  not  rip.— ITiiaiL  IWmi. 
Cannot  be  too  htghl/  recomaM&dod.— T^Mk  Jkpifat 
Orover  A  Bakei'i  to  the  beat— jjhwirtw^tfwi  .TtfenMl 
Tbo  boat  in  uae.— PUMoi»  /owrwaL 
Not  Uable  to  get  oat  of  order.—  Wmtduiitrja. 
The  meat  conTonient  In  na«. — Odeag^  Smn  Z£tr. 
The  che^eat  and  beat— JTitMtom  WMg, 
The  moat  lucocaaAiI  Invention.— Jjwftaiwfcw  A(?. 
Ia  eaafly  managed  and  nnderatood.— /Im^  i>Idte  S^ 
CkoTor  A  BBker*a  la  the  beat— ^^dtoii  Dtnufor^ 
Haa  glTon  entire  latlaCactloo.— ObUUII  AxMilwf. 
Qrorer  A  Baker^  la  eaall/  aaaBMed.- /fcai  TW* 
Pnrehaat  a  Qrorer  A  Baker.— ^Jfenire  Qmttt. 
WUl  do  moot  beantlAd  aewing.— itWanfaiwi  l>m. 
It  wUl  not  get  o«t  of  order.— ^w^wni  Amtrk^ 
OoBiaaod  w  to  Qrortr  AAekaea^Hi^rfagiM  JTm^ 


ItliadoedofaqpMMlpattoftto] ^ 

Wm  do  better  aowlng  then  by  hand.    

Win  do  aU  Ihft  sewing  of  a  tem^f^— (ta0i0»  ABod^Mk 


BUFFALO    NURSERIES. 

BSTABLX8HBD    1825. 

The  firm  of  Manley  k  Maeoo  haying  been  diaolyed,  and  $he  QreenhotMes  and  grounds  o!i 
Ferry  Street  vacated,  the  bnshiees  of  these  Nurseries  will  be  eonlfaioed  at  the  old  place  oq 
Utica  Street,  where  oor  Office,  Greenhonses  and  other  buildings  have  been  erected. 
*Oar  stock  embraces  nearly  every  thing  desirable  both  in  the  frait  wdA  OmsmenUl  Depart- 
ments,  bat  we  wonld  call  attention  to  the  follo^g  items : 


Standard  Star  tree,  2  years,  8  years,  and  4  yrs. 
Dwarf  do.        **  ** 

Dwarf  Cherry  do.        **  •• 

Plum  do.        ••  " 

Hartford  Prolific  Grape 
Concord  *' 

Bebeooa  *' 

Delaware  *' 

AU  other  Houte  and  Ettrdyfirtgm  m  u§ual  varidy. 

Norway  Spruce,  1  ft.  to  8  ft 
^ol6hPiQ«         «  «* 


Lawton  Blackberry, 

Dorchester    '* 

Brinckle  Orange  Baspberry. 

Col.  Wtlder  •• 

Catawissa 

American  Black  Cap  ** 

Wilson's  Albany  Strawberry,  and  otber  nfv 

varieties. 
Moss  Boses— large  8toek.| 
Balaam  Fir.  1  Ibot.to  8  feet. 
Austrian  Pine,  *•  ** 


American  Arbor  Vite,  fine  plants  screens  for  hedges. 

Hemlock  .*  «  .♦ 

Dwarf  Box,  for  edging. 
M*  Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms  %|id  Jn  any  qoaniltgr. 
^ce  and  Grounds  on  Utica  Street,  west  of  Delaware  Street,  Buffalo,  K.  T. 


AddiesB 


IfiNb,  April  a&d  May. 


B.  S.  MAKLET. 
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Desirable  and  very  Cheap  Property. 


The  adrertlser  wishes  to  dispose  of  a  coaDtry  bouse  and  grounds  in  a  retired  and  pleasant 
village,  16  miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  situation  is  high  and  healthy,  being  on  the  first 
elevated  range  of  buMi  west  of  the  Delaware  river.  The  house  is  ttioroughly  well'-built  and 
I'ooroodiouB,  baTing  five  rooms  and  office  on  the  first  floor ;  with  bam  and  all  neceasary  out- 
baildtogs.  A  large  number  of  full-grown  shade  and  fruit  trees  are  on  the  premises :  it  is  in 
one  of  the  flnest  agricultural  dlBtricts  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  would  be  a  comfortable 
and  elegant  home  for  a  retired  country  gentleman.  It  is  thought  however  that  the  quality 
of  the  land  would  well  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  8BBX>8BCAN  or  KURSERTMAH, 
u  it  18  a  light  and  very  fertile  loam,  well  drained  and  with  good  exposure.  Beferenoe  is  made 
b^  permhsion,  to  the  Bmroa  of  ths  HorticuUurid,  who  knows  the  property,  and  to  M.  W. 
AujK;r,  near  by,— Attleboro',  Bocks  county,  "Pa.  Price  of  the  maaslon,  a  double  houses  with 
between  4  and  5  acres  of  land,  $7,500.    About  15  acres  additional  land  are  for  sale. 


tfijAJaae. 


W.  S.  HULES) 

B«x  UrS,  PhUadelphfai,  P.  O. 


BARNES  &  WASHBURN'S 

CATALOGUE  OF  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

inOR  18S©, 

Jiut  published  and  now  ready  for  distribution.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  most  complete 
ind  comprehensiTe  Catalogue  ever  sent  out  in  this  country ;  being  aware  of  the  embanass- 
nent  amateurs  ezperienee  in  making  their  selections  from  tiie  extensive  Catalogues  herato- 
^^re  wnt  out  by  seedsmen,  we  have,  in  addition  to  our  general  Descriptive  and  Priced  List 
)f  maoy  hundred  rarieties  (xmbkaciho  all  the  koveltixs  or  the  bbasok),  in  tabular  form, 
f»r?pared  a  Special  List  of  about  150  of  the  newest  and  most  popular  sorts,  giving  a  detailed 
lescrlption  of  each,  and  explicit  directions  for  their  cultivation.  Also  many  valuable  hints 
ud  directions  for  the  Cultivation  of  Flowers  In  general. 

I^CATALOGXTEB  forwarded,  post-paid,  to  all  applicants,  on  receipt  of  a  three  cent 
^Ump. 

I  Seed  BT  Maxl,  post-paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 


FLom 


Ff  b.  If. 


Address 


BARNES  &  WASHBUBK, 


Aeitnun  mud  FhrUttf 


DAVID  J.  GRISCOir, 
EVEMaMEEJr  JVWTRSERT,   WOOJOmUKir^  J^K  .K, 

HAS  A  FULL  SUPPLY  Of  VEST  SUPERIOR 

Evergreens,  Shade  Trees  ft  otber  Flaiits, 

FOB 

mmm%  parks,  m%  orchards,  gardeks,  sc.,^., 

^ich  he  frai  Mppty  ^^i^  ^^  moflt1arenA)le  terms. 

'mf^^Al^nO   STOCKS  FOB   IfUBSBRTlIBlft 

Feb.,  41. 
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HIGHLAND  NURSERIES 


Th9  Sabsoriben,  in  aoUdtfng  the  atteotioii  of  Dadcn  and 
Planien  of  Tree*  to  their  Stock,  now  ready  for  ilie  e&mmg 
Spring  Trade,  beg  leave  to  say  tha^  it  embraces  eTerytkiog 
in  their  line  of  boilnefla,  all  of  the  m^  ^igfomoB  grpvtb 
and  beet  qiallty. 

The  Department  of  Fmit  Trees 

containa  a  fall  coUectioa  of  Aiiplea  and  Peara,  both  staod- 
o^  and  dwgcfs;  Cherries,  standacda  and  on  Mahaleb  itock: 
Plmxiff,  Peadbea,  Apricote,  Qaindea,  Almonds,  and  miscel- 
laneous fruity  Bach  as  Walnuts,  fllber^,  Chestnuts,  &c 
AlsQ^,  Grape-vines  (both  hardly  native  ttid  foreign  varieties 
for  Graperies,)  Gooseberries  (best  English  varietieB),  Cur- 
tsnist  dsl.  Baspberdes,  Blackberries  (New  Bodice  or  Law. 
ton,  High  Bush  or  Dorchester,  Newiaan's  Tbomleas,  &t-'\ 
Stvawberries,  &e.  Ehnharb.  and  Asparagaa  roola  of  the  best 
twristfteSi 

Tlie  lodg  ezperieoce  of  A.  Saol  In  thees  metier^  which 
occQpies  his  whole  attention,  enables  ns  to  gnazantee  the 
oooeetoesa  ef  all  articles  sold  by  ua. 

The  Qmameiital  Department 


enbraoea  a  eofiplete  stock  of  all  kinds  of  DwiAipsi  an  i 
Evergrum  Tnm  and  Itowermg  S^nA9,  Ac.,  inclnding  a 
large  stock  of  Norway  Sprnee,  Amecioaii  Sprace»  Balsam  Fir,  European  Silver  Hr,  Auslrian 
and^  Soolah  Plasa,  Aoserioaa  Aitpor-vitss,  Jaftipeiai  Tews,  Ac^  together  with  ^e  newer  and 
rarer  Conifers,  Ac. ;  alno  Maples,  Elms  and  Oaks,  in  six  varieties  of  each ;  American  and 
Sosopean  Iinlens»  ^sk,  Itointain  Ask*  Horse  Chestnut,  Larch,  Sycamore,  IfagnoHa,  Chest- 
nut, Beech,  Birch,  Cypress,  Acacia,  Locust,  Tulip  Tree,  Kentacky  Cofiee,  Poplar,  ¥Q]iows,  ^c 

Flowering  Shrubs,  several  varieties  of  Spirsoas,  AlthsMui,  Tartarian  HoneyaiMMea,  EiKicy- 
mus  Enropeeus,  Syringe,  Libcs^  flqivtliOt  HafrtK>iti|,  TlpB^Mk,  Forsythia,  Tamarix,  Dent- 
zias.  Dogwood,  Buffalo,  Berry,  Ac.  A  large  collection  of  Climbing  PUnts,  Climbing  Boe^, 
aadBosesof  WdhesesingrenllAKrisly.      ' 

Buckthorn  and  Osage  Orange  Plants,  and  Arbor- vitsB  for  Screens,  Ac 

20,000  plants  and  cuttings  of  Salix  triandra  and  Sallx  purpurea,  the  two  beat  Drier  WiUo vs 
in  c«ltbratio A,  as  veil  m  other,  t^etiea. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  prices  will  be  sent  to  af!  applicants  on  endoring  m  tttree  e^t 
postage  stamp  to  prepay  the  same.  .    >  .y^ipt  •  -^"    ^ 

tiS^^^WBURGB,  March  Is^  1859.  .  | 


A.l  SAUU   &  CO*, 


i« 


r,  ^.  ,.,  r  ,r 


UC^ 


Fijqw'Efi^'^iii^^^ 


00 

Ob 


We  ftre  now  recefving  our  anuu^t  stigpIjieB  of  S^gltsb,  French  and  Gerpaaa  Seeds,  direct 
from  the  most  r^Uat^Ie  eecd  growers  in  |!arop6,  whicE  fn  addlUoa  to  oor  ma^y  favorite  sorts 
of  America  growth,  give  ps  an  uaosually  large  asitortment,  ambracmg  In  all  mearluime 
thwsand  vatieucs^  aod  contai&ib'g  ev^ry  desirable  novelty  and  standard  variety  from  wotch 
we  have  seleet^  the  following  collections,  which  will  be  sent  by  znail/ree  qffoitagt^  to  any 
fiddress  in  the  UnM  State$  upon  receipt  of  the  price.  •,  , 

Collfectjoa  Ko.l—Cpntainft  20  varieties  o(  Annuals         -       -       -       -       -       -    $1  00 

CollectionNo.  2— Contains  20  varieties  of  Bienniala  and  Perennial^  -  -  .  -  —' 
Collection  w.  $T-ContaIn6 10  e^tra  fine  varieties  of  Rare  Annual  wad  PerennfaU 
Collection  No.  *4---Cotitain8  5  choice  varieties,  from  priee  flowers,  of  Frenoh  Aj t«r»^  ^^  , 
German  Carnation  and  Picotee  Phiks,' English  Panaies,  \rerbehafl,*an4jHoll^-".  , 
hocks^^ach^f  whicj^  sold  at  25  cents  singly  •  -  '  •  .  "  .  .'  rOO 
C|lfc^{|^l^.  M-QfQ<^^  varieUes  (including  Collection  No.  4).  Annuals,  Bien- 

nials  and  Perennials '*  '  *<  .•;••     i'»-l    .i-i.  t   :.-  ."  **:  *iSb50 

Collection  No.  6— Contains  100  varieties r.  ''  k.i     ta  .  6  M> 

We  offer  also  the  following  Choice  Collbctioss,  of  Fbbnch  and  Guuhan  Ssins,  which  will 
be  isnt  by  mail,  free  of  postage,  when  ordered  to  the  amount  of  one  dollar  and  npwsrdB,  fn 

•*  10— 12  Splendid  **        German  Asters,  quilled        .... 

11-6         *'•         -.   "     .Double  pyramidal  and  Globe  Flower^  Aat^m 
Boqneft  Aster^  new.      •       -     ,:.-.,,%      - 
Camellia  Balsams  -    ,    -       -        -      .-    " 

DoiibW     '*•    -'    '.    '•" ;  -y-^'^ 

Cookaoconb  •*   ^'  I-  •  -•.     -  i  i-  *'  -' 

.  DiM^lei  SoMybocka,  from  nti/m%^  iowem 

Larkspur  Double  Tall  Boc&at  i;  ^.  •  i  r    • 

branching      -   *     ' 


'*  12--^  Superb. 

'•lfr-8E«tttl«fiA 

lv**o  jp  iiycBi ' 
*•  0^-^  Pr^ 
**  21—8  Extra  fine 
*•  2a-6  Finest 
•*26-^     i.  -  .      ' 
^  a7--«  Gboieeat 
•**28-~^!(elfecir 
**  29—6  BeautlfVil 
'*  88—12      " 
•*8ft-4Flne'-r  vr 
<'39-6n9eat 


h  • 


•  I 


■-V 


76 
/   50 

*^?^ 

'50 
60 

t  ,mO 
'60 
26 
60 
25 
50 
76 
26 
60 


:  «'    'MMiophila 
t*       Phlox   -       .       -       .-     . 
'^       Petunias      -       -       -    -. 
^'       Aniiual  and  Biennial  Pinks '  - 
.  i*       Si^ks,  German  10  week 
«  .    .QUI>dragon-  -  '     *" 

-      , ,  *'       Gtmnan  Wall-flower  <>^ .     - 

We  offer  ttrao'  other  tarfetfes  for  jennmeration,  of  which  see  our  Descrv^tii^c  Pd^  Priced 
Cmmlogm  of  nower  tmd  P^ifieMe  BeeA,  which  will  be  sent  to  aU  ippili>^ats  enclosit^  a  one 
oenljllliil^:  ;,  ;/.  .'    .    .^ 

Feiraa  ovdeiiiW  «^I^«M^  rN«te  ^ 

All  orderg^will^l^^i^^ly  j^d  promptly  attended  to. 

N.  B^-^^avlltti^  att^ion'^hould  be  given  to  giving  the  Adhiubb,  Town,  Couktt  and 
8TATB  ts  ruLi^  as  it  IS  a  frequent  oomrrence  that  an  essential  part  is  wanting,  apd.tbe. seeds 
•«kllD^ttMPfop1rti»#fii«litil'aMhlr6litemunicati^^  Addres  »    •  x^' ^ 


Bfm^ 


lata  Pomologieal  Conv^otion  Itwaa  placed  9n;tb«  Hftt  6f  ^aiieffca  as/*|nr6m! 
SCioog,  well-rooted  young  plants  in  pots  at  $1  each,  or  '$9  per  ddsen,  for  sate  by 

<.  ^ '  -^  l^.<j[.  VJtCSEBSi  iTursery  and  Seedsman, 


w 


'PPJI 

^    Oaklasixd  Ifursery^.  | 

The  Mibtcrlber  offen  for  Mle  a  Terr  €ABMilfcnUifl  vtoorom  iloek  pf  EfwgicePiof  tbe  ] 
bectleadlDff  aprti,  vwing  £rom  ^  to  12  f«H  In  bekUt,  iieU  «d»Ptod  to  pv^^  ^ 

eff«(Hbi  tviir  ftiDtetlooi.  In  iMiit*  or  iM»,  or  mr  pUatfnf  m  vmm  ;' «im&  iriiSch  ire 
Konrar  fir,  Wrtr  Fir,  Wte  Pine,  8eoidh  Vlr,  Bcbam  7&.  AnfMin  f^  Anilea  T!r. 


Bb«k  Spnict  Blr,  Cembra  Fine,  and  lomo  of  the  beilHow  EmxroM,  ^^  Ac.«  1^ 
A  general  ^leotlon  of  Ornamental  Dedduoni  IVeeg,  8lmibtMij9«^fiM|io«o  neati,  Ebo> 

dodendront,  Japan  UUei,  Ohineea  Peonieip  and  Mdlqg  ptinte. 
Aline  itock  of  Standard  Peanof  the  Mt  jproted  torti.  of  medXlkin  n^ Mx^  1«^  sf «. 

aleo  tooMof  the  heat  newer  Tarletlee :  amonf  fheee  are  Sheldon,  Ctattch,  Bwitto  Cliixieaii. 

PaiOwnaae,  Lawieneet  Momphe  da  JTgdlgne,  Rurre  Hardy,  Adte<  www^^.i  ^c    Alio 

Dwarf  niiTrpa  the  Angers  Qntnce  SitoOK,  Chetties,  Applet  QolMefL  CrniMl^  0^flnefarm«, 

New  BoQh^ue  Bladkherrf e^  Feitoltf'  atut  Antwerp  fiigjfiimk$,  HCnmn  Qrapfl^;  i&d  for^g& 

vpieties  Ibr  cnUlTatlon  nnder  ^tM. 

<  •*  Chtalegneafamiihed  on  appUeaUoa.- 

SUeh,  April  ead  lUr. 

.';    • ■        ;         ,  — » —  ':        '  ■'  '      ^i 

LARGE  STAMBlABD  PEAB  TBEE8. 

A  few  larg«  siae  Slandftixi  i>»r  Ti*ee6  {6w  Fear  Roots),  wHI  be  w^  hj  the 
Bubscriber  at  $5  each,  or  $55  {)cf'<n>«cn,  picked  an4  delivered,  on  tny  roate 
from  the  city.  The  treco  are  IS  to  U  feet  U^h^  8  or  9  jemm  oMi  ^th  dean 
tranks,  4  or  6  feet  in  heighti  and  S  to  SiiAabes  in  diameter,  vtgy  Ifariftjr,  and 
toot  pruned  almoat  aTefy  yearjso  as  to  hti^e  Mmed  an  abnndaw^  jyf  mrocs 
toots.    The  TarietiM  are :      '  *  , 

7I0AB  OV  WilJUUKLD,  i .  SOTBSIB  BOJIUJL 

Bt  HIOHASL  ASCHAVOE,  OAKUnT  P ABX  mftAMDI. 

nmCH  JABGOIELCB,  .      V&BAIIBIB,     .      . 

BDlTAMr                           .  SUIMUKly 

BAglEE  BISGAIIOI,  -    B^MTKR  BKUEay  _     ' 


A  good  stock  of  extra  vise  Pyrimid  tmb  eH  1^]ke«P«M(  Peue^iftoeka. 


Engliik^CaaiBliAf  liMtee  and  FloristB'  Ffnks, 

«:*£  draft;  mMlrileld,  HaM.,  offifi  fbr  »le  a  q^^ 


of  plante.— inclndlng  all  the  leadinfnoreltlee  of  the  past  eeaeeo.    Hk  alock  aov  oBBprau : 
THIBTy  VABUniEB  CABNATIOnS,  embracing  all  the  finest  eorti  of  Mari^  cnnHoa 

THnmr  VASHmSB  PICOTXES,  red,  rote,  pniple,  nod  mmM  adgad,  iaeMli^  wren] 


,rr.  ?  :  i^iRlsKw  IJl'ISS, 


NEW  PIA^SI     NEW  "PLANTS!  U 


BARBIES  Sc  WASHBURN, 

SEEDSMUlf  AND  FLORISTS, 


BanlioQ  BqtMra  (ii6ar  Boston), 

•  -  »^'  •        r^\     r  ..    ,    '^  T 

Beg  to  inform  '£he  pnt))ro  tfiat  their  fticed'^ataiogue  ^o,  2,  for  Spring  of 
1S59,  is  now  v^y;  ee«t«faitti^ ;«  Bieflbrtfftive  £IbI  of  M^r  iaod  ^re  {^l^ts, 
which  they  bibTe  tha pleamie  of  oflEerlog  iA  tiieff  j^wkrons^br  ^  drstthmin 
this  country,  at  yeiy  low  pri^a,  A^^Si  the  new  p^wts  are  F^p^Bias, 
Double  Pfrtnias,  Helfeth)pe8,  VeronicMi,  Yerbenas,  Ptiotea ;  an.  tnjtf^lled  i 
collection  of  Gladiolus,  Dahlias,  ooiiqlldsing.idithftw^  prise 'VariotMB^  that  \ 
were  ^ittlit^^Wn,  Mngland  and  France,  in  1868  ;  among  them  are  those  that 
were  tettiMEHil  in  the  stand  of  tweWe  new  flbwers,  (by  Mr.  Turner^)  which 
obtained  the  prize  of  iSlO  10&,  given  by  Mr.  Wait,  Jr.,  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
I/)ndo^lt|^5lBaVfe«S^iJ.:^^^  To..     •     ^V  ,.L 

To  which  IB  added  a  general  Descriptiveliist^f  250  varieties  of  Dahlias,  i 
Pelargonimns,  Oeraniuhii^,  aU  the  new  Verbenas  of  last  season,  Bonvardias, 
Lantan*!^  Cfaiy^lptbMawwi,  .M,  AK|[taBBll»riiilfkm  gMsM^lHBiMtmeBt  of 
Bedding  Plants,  with  dilrecttons  ^r  '^uUivatioxu    TUa  CatobgM  caiuiot  fail 
to  interest  all  lovmicflMnitiKI^Iilits,  ' 

J^  AAl!lAL0OIJIS.Iinmarded  to      p.'pjIIXtitiij^'onvecpf^i 


'  Hant8tliMiw<"lm^gooi^<irtten  JD^wf^f^^  part  of 

the  con^try^  jtriU  be,  ^Jkrffte^  ^Bjtttimi.%^rt&Jnmm^' 


,r  •    I  I  M  1.    Ill  ■'  »>.'♦' 


f  M  If:- 


■4        ■         "   ■  ■  


i:f  'ir* 


SPECIAL  NOTICE^     , 

b!   \  aiA  sdLl^M^ibhn  wb/mi^  liot  hale Irt^itSi^prfiited  oirctilftr. 


Oreenmounf  Gaurden,  Baltifliove,  April  S»  1M9. 

Havfaig  obtained  the  TeqnUite  number  ofeabecrlben  to  the  Bote  **  GJSOBaB  PEABODY/' 
lam  now  prepared  t^  atild  ii  Qi«49V40erilMa,MdAa]l4^.iiUi  atiM lotetfon, u the 
money  for  the  lame  ii  received. 


N^w  au,d  CjhLOiQjB  Dali^^  . 

Out atoek  f£  t|iU  fbr«it«  Ftow^  Wmiaflf  MfOdT  tepff«vt4^4h«  ariditkm  of  abe^ 
X^  of  Cbe  leadlne  BogUah  and  XVenbh  TarlatMa  of  the  past  jear;  including  iht  bat  of  the 
.'imrd9mf  iMiMaa,  MMrlp«Hli*dBnaiid  te  Bi«la«iSebaCdbigpiirpoa9.     FlaatewiU 


be  ready  for  delivery  early  in  Kay,  at  the  followin)|^  prioee 
Keir  Tarfetfes  of  KSSdl  now  offered  ibr  the  fltat  time;    .    It  tMl^eacb.    $10  -iX)  per  doaen. 

QoSdoIdTarMea,    .        .       .       .        15  to25oeataU  60    '*  S  00    -^      ^ 

:  A>4<icHiillyeMi»wiUi^»e>rial4piUi0iiti^pye>  ^i  • '^ 

▲pittAlCv. 


THE  BEST  IN  THEIR  LINS. 


Jfew  JBiitioiu  now  r^alofy  Cjf 


14,000  copies  have  bmiiNrqMihfllMBMnDrib  I 


by  H.  8.  RAaPAix,  with  60  iUnstmtlona.    12mo.         .       .       .       •        «     doth    1  £ 

tieo  of  Dairy  Cows,  and  the  Management  of  Dairy  Karmingi  by  teMllMXi.- Mttc 
Bec'y  Mass.  State  Board  of  Agricolture.  with  iUnatimtioosTlSno:    •      "^i^"*^    ^  ^ 
This  new  work  has  met  with  flip^AM- 


tf  ,  to  any  part  of  the  Untied  States,  upo 


C.  M.  SAZTOK,  Publifllifir, 

9S  ra>k^«iM^  W.  1 


■40 


OF  twi'n 

(PTELIA    TOIFOLIA) 


The  acoompanying  cOt  ^  a  repi^entition  of  it^' 
'Habit,  Leaf,  aod  Flower,  drawn  from  nature. 

Tbi0  fipeoies  of  tha^op  haa  long  been  known  and 
caltivatad  «i  a«  Ofoamental  Sliad^  Tree;i  but  Ha  util- 
ity and  snpeiioiity  OTer  tbe  aominon  Hops,  haa  not, 
uptO  ivcaQMr*  been  known  adid  acknoirlediectl.  It 
bean  tiM^  ;Bopa  So  f^roPJU  efttf^m  Ijbeor  are  of  great- 
«r  Urength  and  hightt^awir  ;  and  the  Trees,  in  every 
reipwtpcombfne  utility  with  ornament  All  who 
bacfv  ^anr  «6d*  thfoi  Hop  are>iild  to'proAouitbe  H  m- 
p^or  to  tbc  common  variety,  a  much  leaa  quantity 
ans^^ilttj^'all  tbe  purpoaes  of  thin  article.  Tbia  l>to 
.  ia  said  to  Jbe  bard^  and  ndaplfcl  tf)  anyaoil  or  locn- 
.liion,  and.  deaorviM  tp  ^percpdf KHajat  oo.  4liil«ii  daiy,  • 
It  will)  tbe  up4gbtly  Oop^iolea^tD  tneaon  Hi  many 


V^  folllMng  ate  araoo^it  the  many  teftimonials 
wMcb  tbe  Sttbacrlbcif  baa  recetVed  of  their,  ^i^perlori- 
ty  and  value:  •'      ,  ,       j  ,. 

.  '  ;  .>p^,  $ept  \Oth,  1855. 

A.  C.  WiLUAXS,— &ir  :— I  have  tried  your  Hopa  fhnn  tbe  Hop  IVee.'.  xl  lik<f  4bam  v^iy  mupb. 
Ibey  make  wkiU,  Mnng  Tea$i,  first  rate  for  Brrad,  or  anything  in  the  Baker  a  line. 
rropriet<or  the  Eagle  Bakei7,l^Qiasgl^ani)Ci.      '  £«^.|UJA)IS. 

Bimkigf^m,  AkguA  U4M,  18^5. 
H.  C.  Wn tTiiH     flir  ;i  I T  nmiifT  tbat  I  hanre  viei  tbo  Hop^fraii  IKe^o^  Ttee  ftf  several 
jean  b  my  landly,  and  ooukler  tbMB  MM/b  MfMrlflp  loiba  ooiNMaa  i^ 

*       '      '  '    F.B.8aCTTOIlD. 

^:— Toolflealve  aome  infomafloii  about  tbe  tiop  fre^,  I  ^nji  no  b(  taolHt,  andi  kpow  no 
learned  name  f6r  the  plant,  but  have  al#ayb  undermotf  It  to  wdTnatlVe  of  tbe  tbrebt«'oYthc 
Middle  Stalee.  .  Imb  oaljr.  ivenk  of U  lh>D.my  oirli  eij^ricnce. 

The  IVee  which  I  have,  I  obtain^  whea  a  seedling  bat  one  year  old,  from  (he  estate  of  the 
itte  Hon.  Slirba  W.  &uia  at  Pelham*  neu  New  Soob^,  where  it  waa  planted  more  than 
tbtrty  yearf  riiic«.  by  ?ardietiea,  at  that  time  a  celebrated  nurtervman  in  Brooklyn. 

^Ibiil^Ja  about  thiee^iiicbea  Ia  dlaneicr  and.  Xf  ieet  bl^.J|ta«ii|ng.iitf.Ml90nnd. 

nd  has  pnWhieed  file  past  three  or  four  yearn  a  half  bushel  of  Ho{«  ^di  ya#r.  k  Wa  &i>d  4b«i9t 

Hach  niperior  to  the  common  Hope  for  all  donettic  purposes.     They  are  about  thn^e  tiroes 

[fteir  strength,  «a  baa  been  proved  by  analy^^aad  Jiave  been  used  by  our  village  baker, and 

17  other  persooaheni in  ibeU  fanilieafor  l^eadi  baer.^tk,  iMmfmMtJii  all  rimpccta  to 

common  Hop.    The  Tree  U  an  oruamcntAljtodard,  very  hardy,  not  being  Injureil  in  the 

"  by  our  lato  severe  wlnterv,  a  rapid  grower,  and  producea  bountifully  in  large  clusters  the 

1  or  thifd  year  from  tbpjeecL  W./Ve.npU>nl|(  ui,(>«iamental  tree  for  a  gentleman's 

ds,  bat  can  be  raised  to  mai'pfcAi  tSy  tnh  farmer.    640  Trees  can  be  cultivated  on  an 

re  and  aft  «n  ai^rage  of  half  bushel- per  tree,  (one  la  Mrs;  fian^M^s  tfrduutt'  saa  produced 

lnubela)..4h«tn«fttoaft  easily  be  calculated.      .  ,-    .  ^      - 

To  r.  ■MPtaftlMBt  BsQ.        .      in  Ymm  tUktrnMHf,  '^  ^'^  /SDtTABD  V.^JBHELTO^ . 

IinUIBET,  88  OSABD  ST..  lEW  HATBH.  OT. 
-Dttltt  ia  TREBB,  FLABTB,  NEW  BC^SSXE  BLACKBEBBY,  CBANBEBB7, RASP. 
pBT.MdGBArB^yniBS^Ao.  J,        .,... 


St      21 


THE    CMEAM.OF   GOOD   AEAOiNG^ 

\ '—^ — J L 


PUBLIIBBD— BCOINVIKG  WITH  il7H^»  I859f 

R  o  m:  A.  N  C  I-  S  T 

Am  • 

NEW    YOEK    LEISTIBE-HOtlK    COit|l/^Nld|ir^ 


A Moimu.T RwBwroftv  or  No^aM,TA«M, Bisat*, 

AHD  FAOBtiJK  or  m  iiMn*  tAtn,t  utd  ■ictiatAiiiiii* 


iVtR/«f  oil  th^JI»€9(  €aUndertd  ptmr^faU  fim^  tfitv,  M^ttjimf  «lAMC  «0«ilS  ^  aiil«^ 
/uAeif  wUn  numermu  iUutUftwe  engntvingt. 

-^ »^9mn 

Tn  objaotof  this  Periodical  h  AMCSiMBirr  and  EirTBaTAii(ii«lfT»  M&ing  tke  gentn\ 
eipiuagiiiB,  that  %  IbMM^  frMli  fmo^^  reading  ia  a^nie,  while  a  dnli  V>ok  ia  tii«  lionon. 
the  Puklidicn  ptt>mi89  that.iho  broad  pagaa  of  *  Tea  RoMANCi8T*'^biU  apibody  «  ftov  ol 
good  thinga,  that  in  Car  or  Steamboat— at  the  Bmdrfaat  Tab]#  t|  f|oa}Ti[kleV^tl»  Seaside 
or  under  the  Treea— wiU  oommaad  botH.4olig^t  f^nd  approi^l.  AvoidlM  ^b*W  ^^  ^*^^ 
sentimentality  of  the  **  Rosa  Matilda,**  and  the  traahy-dramatio  ordert  ni'^oA  mttdern  litera- 


ture, our  Seleedona  win  be  found  of  tlie  most  relishing  and  jacy  deaonttDtt*  7^  mean  to 
keep  up  a  constant  supphr  of  all  that  is  choice  and  «ttractiTe--all,  in  ahSfl^at  podnases  the 
true  ling  of  the  metal.  Nor  will  that  supply  be  **'  cribbed,  cabiued,  or  conAned/*^jbiU  oopioiu 
and  raried,  eveix  wa^  fltted  fbr  an  hour  ofrelaxalion  hnd  case,  and  thftt  wiUi  ^kk  plMsnre 
and  profit. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  ^'Trb  RoMAifctsr**  Is  the  Vegnlar  pnhUea^An  of  the 
Wavefiy  Nmfds.  fiaok  efaBpter4ead  has  a  highly  finished  Engraving,  illuatraftiBg  the  text ; 
and  fouct  or  at  most  flva^  muabani  ^illiteka  meh  <if  ttiestf  Noreb  mi^liCa  ff  ift'seqiiintion. 
in  itself,  worth  more  th^  tka  wlwla  ttutiMl  anhsariirtistt. ' 

^  8elf  peaise  ia  no  praise.**  The  Publishers  beliero,  that  if  **  Thb  RouAiicivr**  exhibit 
the  standard  thus  ahadoif ad  fiwcth^  f  i)0(H(9«  ibU^ws  the  enterprise.  Failing  to  do  ao,  auoeen  is 
not  merited.  As  the  proof  the  imddmg  ia  i«^  tha  anting  thai^e^  **  ^9M  RftMAMwaT*  ia  willing 
to  he  judged  by  tUa  teat    Qu^hcni  miffSiil.    Try  it      r 

HKEALD  h  iSa,Vvkummm  am»  PMNtaiwa. 

or  Md  by  alt  BosIbmU^^  iV^riddi^  VM&tt  and  Khir»^^9m.A|qu)a^  the 

United  States  and  BritM  PAmneds.  *'         .     '  1'  / 


<aa>i»* 


V^  ^pae«aiti»  NmnierwOfbe  Mmgftiit,  tm  ttttMtffan.   * 

Annual SubftuvliaOf   ' -         .«.<)•.'-:   m.<j.      i  «     $1 
Sievea  Copiea,  •     J*v-«ibji.-   ••'.•■««•-*•'   -ti^.i 

Tmi         .«       fBi'il mmti   \  gliMiikfTliiiiT  i  ■  m*    -  » JA?4 


T^      'f     (with  on^SKlMAlsamtTopiea,        €«%«     *li?M«i*    • 
Fifteen    -     .  T"^?        .       '' .  .  20  00 

F^m  the  Commeneement*-Jiiiie,  to  the  endcdMiMl'  >  1  00 

J  ^'^«*  The  Poatage  on  the  RouAiiciaT  ia  18  eenta  per  aanum;''paykkfa  in  adraki^a^'dft  Ittf^ 
\fy  aeriber,  at  the  office  of  delirery.  W 

'  '  •  •  •  *      -  ^kT 


T^'      ■ "J— 


1         r-.  VALUABM5  BOOKS 

'I^  FOB  BALI  AT  TBI 


<  <i  yi^i 


THB  ATtfBRtCAlT  ttOtt-BOOK  of  Practical  od^  SdcntiDBc  AgrlcaltQre.— Intended  for 
the  006  of  Schools,  Colleges,  a&d  prirate  Stodenti,  as  well  as  for  the  Practical  Farmer. 
iDoIiiding  AnalTsIs  by  the  most  eminent  ChemlsfB.    By  Charles  Fox 1  "' 


TBB  FARMSBff  AVD  HBCORMITB'  BAHD-BOOX^*-WHlvoo|i«wHints,  Becipes 
andlVrfa>.  UrijflJdfartheBtoiMrandEnilgraiki  'I^JcsiiihF.  iUiiiaU  ....    100 

RUHAL  CHBBfflBTRY.  —An  Elementary  Introdnction  to  the  Study  of  the  Bdrace  in 
its  relations  to  Agrionltnre,  anil  the  Arts  of  Lift.    ]^  Edirard  Solly 125 

THB  CX>TTAOB  OAHDBir  OF  ▲MSRZCA,--Containing  Practical  Directions  for  the 
Culture  of  Flowers,  Vrpf^^taifiJ^mkMoBrf^  Ifitinsjifia  improrement  of  Soils,  &c., 
Ac.    By;;Wal  t«r  Elder . ' * .' .V 76 


ri  of  the  Horse. '  Accompanied  witn  a  copi          . 
Bamum ^.,. ..««••...       76 

nm  AMIIRXCAJEr  QAlUrasrEttttt'  CAIiXaftUIlL— Adapted  to  tba  CllHata '«iid  sea- 
scms  of  the  United  States.    Oootalning  a  complete  account  of .  all  #flfik  necessary  to  be 
'    done  in' the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flowet  Oarden.  Vineyard,  Kursery,  Greenhouse  and  Forc- 
ing-frames for  every  month  !a  the  year ;  with  practical  dlrecttonL  and  a  oopioos  Index 
by  BemardT  McMahdh.    EleTenth  EditloB.  Bevised  by  J.  Jay  gtoiith t  00 

rABB|BP^»TWl»l4»AaN^W«ndEaiiypkA;beipg  a«roa*lpebn  theWseascattdaccl 
denta  ot  the  Bmsa,  with  |ii«tnuit|«nf  ftotha  Shoeing  Sm^^i,  FVtfrier,  ^.  Bj  John 
Hiuds... ,.^u,. ,,,..-., i,^,, ..,,••• f 1  00 

FARMESar  BAKR)  BOOSL^^yi  Clattn  YMiitt,  Bktpii^VDcl  Mills.  Containing  the 
Oatiseiil  flhnnptoatpwl  VMatmoit  of  ail  Hi*  DiaeaM  inddMtkfto  Qxea«  flbeepand  Swine 
With  plite  aadiMWtfccI  diMbttoiu  fei  tha  chciee  and  piiifei—  of  Honeid  and  treatment 
d'llu&tiiasaseSiAa^te ;.:......;........ : X  00  . 

THU  AMERXCAir  fiUaOBPHBRDr-BelngAHislorirofShett^,  with  tMr  Breeds,  ICaaaga. 
mehi  and  lyiaeases.  Ulnstrated  with  Fortralts  of  diflbratit  Breeda :  Sheep  Bams,  Sbeds, 
&a    ByL.A.  HorreU '..; J..., 100 

TAXiPA,  or  the  Chronicles  of  a  Clay  Farm.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  I^wis 
F.  ftllin.  tn  TThlrh  jjnaifcliil  two  FNiic  Fsssjcmn  ffto  l^in^tig 1  00 

FBAGTXCAL  LARDSOAPB  OARDBRn^O.-^Wtth fuUdirectioiuftMr plitiitiog Shade 
TVees,  eferubbery  and  nowers,  and  Laying  ottt  Grounds.    By  O.  M.  Kern. y  j^  ^   \ 

TSBCb  AlifWlOAir  HOBCB  OARSBlt  beinit  PffnctpW  and  Ibles  !br  ihe  OiiUure  of 
'▼eg«taMM^  VitiflSi  Pickett  and  ShrnbMy.    By  Al  160 

Kmna  APrWIH  mi mil  Ifor  tham  of  9M».  BihttMijr  ttltastiatM.  By  talM^ 
Hibhard....rt-.%ww ;.• ;..v.;K-i/*.ivi.—***- C...L^.    6  00 

.    ri^^^pQH9m^tKaM9aim%.i^aiU^  ^^ 

TBB  OOTTAOB  OARDBRBRS'  DZCVIOiWART.--QafOI<btartbfl¥lMA%9^^ 
^ .    yeaplables  Mt^9  for  the  Garden,  and  ^xplainioft,the  tenns-and  op«rat(ons  employed 

^  '    irf^frCuhfraticS.    I!jfifedbyOeo.W.JohMc«^^         ....•• ,••    ^^ 

'fltOBMMMfOMt  Being  a  Synbpsia  of  all  the  Coniferous  flanbi  tt  nrasent  W^^^JjW* 
DsscriptioDs,  rasmy  mnA  SyBMiymes,  a»f  oumprMng  iiearly  o&e  Bund^M  liff^lObm. 
^«Oaoige  Gordon • 6  00 


MODBRV  BY9XSM  OF.£ARBZBBTu.42oBtaining  idl  the  noit  Talnable  and 
Mjprored  remedies,  aooorataly  proportioned  and  piopaily  adapted  to  ^rery  disease  to 
which  the  Horse  is  incident    By  GeorgaSkeaTington^  Veterinary  Somon......    6  00    » 

W^tH^^^^P^^^^^'W^^                                                 an**omomy  of 
the uorse  ;  Directionsfor  Feeding,  Graoining,  Shoeing,  A«.,  fto >  60   ^^ 


■'^^    C.  H  fiAXNtf ,  Piiblttti^; 


9g  FARM  ROW. 

-^ 

8S 


K 

1 


WITB  VtUtOnOMB  VOft 


THE  OBCHAKB,  NUBSESf,  AND  GAI^^T, 


»   zj.ri 


AI^IEHIQAN  u^m  FOREIGN  YAEIETiBS, 

■■'■''  BT  J.  J.  THOM?A«i 
•  Oim  YifltfiA^'  ^ttl  ]^«  ttknOtf  860  XIIimfeUMIi  *  rnul  91 W^ 


attentton  tlSa  tte  cu!uTati<£  ^  chS 

tioQ  of  tbe  best  ktodi,  and  how  tg  obtain  and 


tbein,  li  Uiereron  lought  by  nearly  ev«xT  hrm  or  lot  wner. 

IyieUi,  plahi,  add  anUi^/  rdtabft  trait  BcmdI^  bi» 
ty  to  nearly  eVery  hoosehotder. 
Ilie  ahtior  of  f  Ht  AttflEMAii  FlMIt  Ooti«miir  bit  baaot 


vp 


)«n^  opiHeiiot  at  a  MVfilloKl 


iii  «h*  NnrNTT  bttriHeM  fWMn  boytnoa*  Ua&tfeiar  betag  a 

|icaettcal  Naneryaaa,  and  iba  author bimMlfbjfing  had  jlWgtft^^ 

'ioal  SordMCHlsl^  Siliii^ylBMkJlMf^iBt 

liLiM*  AvOMM  dND^ttatfofi  of  cUIAMi  In  a 

^^_  k  Uia  ffJwM  af  t  Uh  ennrimif  la  thm^umif,  the 

Qrc2iard«  And  the  Garden,  and  i9»  therefioffft  tattraly  iraitfajr  itf^tte 
#t^ooi]Adma of t|ie.pnbli<v     ^       .^  .„•-.. ,ilj;   /    ?? 

The  book  undmoea  periodic  re?Uona,  and  U,,ik^ffSpmk  wtaya 
•«  up  to  the  time."  .  j»        i"    •  . .    . . 

•         .  ..'-.•'.    \'U  ■ 

•    •  •ItOTlCliS     OF-    TNr    •FJlt*^*;  '-''^^ 

Among  all  the  wrUara  oafrnUi^  we  49  not]uiow  of  one  i^llTil^l^ii^Mi^^^g^^ 
equal^to  oQndeniloiE  <»roF^P^  »»tUv^  Henw,  wa  ^ij^jg^^fttjlt^  tfer 

aniance  tha^  we  ebaUfiadfoWAaaiitflief ^  ornmtimvr^ffPWiilPkf^  Om  tf  l^wlinrm  aal- 
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SARDINIAN  CARNATION  SEEDS. 


»*    ♦♦•    t4 


The  following  Collections  will  be  found  unmalled,  and  su- 
perior to  any  erer  offered  in  this  country : 

ASSOBTMENTS   OF 

12  Superb  Varieties  of  Picotees,    -      «       <      $8  00 

12  ^         Perpetual  Flake  Camatioiis,   -      3  00 

12  ^         Yellow  Bizarre  &  Self  Caniatioiis»  3  00 

12  ^         Perpetual  Bizarre  Camatioiis,       3  00 

12  *^  Self  Camatioiis,  -      -      -      .      3  00 

Anjr  of  the  above  collections  mailed  to  applicabts,  on  receipt  of  $3. 

jr.  Jir.  THORBUMtjr  »  ce., 

Umj.  15   JOHN  8TBBBT,  NBW  TO] 


LANDSCAPE   GARDENING, 

By  A.  J.  DOWNING  and   H.    W.  SARGENT. 

This  elegant  wark  on  Practical  Landscape  Gardening  comprises  A.  J.  Downing's  great 
wnrk.  And  a  new  and  valuable  Treatise  bj  Henry  Winthrop  Sargent,  giving  the  progress  of 
Rnral  Art  In  the  United  States  to  the  present  time  ;  Descriptions  of  American  Places,  Private 
Residence*,  Cential  Park,  K.  T.,  Llwellyn  Park,  K.  J.;  with  a  full  account  of  the  Newer 
Dectdaottfl  and  Eveii^reen  Trees  and  Shriibs.  Presenting,  also,  in  a  tabular  view,  the  experi- 
eoec  of  cultivators  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  with  the  hardj  and  half-bardj  Evergreens. 

The  Uliutrations  consist  of  7  Superb  Steel  Plate  Engrayings, 

bctidea  numerous  engravings  on  wood  and  stone,  of  the  best  American  Residences  and  Parkg, 
with  Portraita  of  manj  New  or  Remarkable  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Vriee  Sa  00. 

PMished  by  A.  O.  Moon  ff  Co,,  140  FvtUon  Street,  New  York, 

Sold  at  the  OflOLce  of  the  Horticulturist, 

Or  maileif,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  its  price. 

C.  M.  SAXTON,  25  Park  Row,  New  York. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  GARDEN 

SEEDS. 

J.  M.  THOBBUBN  &  CO.,  15  John  St,  NewTork, 

Offer  fresh,  pure,  and  true  to  name,  Seeds  of 

GIANT  ASPARAGUS per  lb.,  0     T5 

VALENTINE,  REFUGEE,  and  other  BUSH  BEANS,  per  quart,  20 

LARGE  LLMA  and  HORTICULTURAL  POLE  do.,         do.    25  to  40 

EARLY  BLOOD  TURNIP,  and  LONG  BLOOD  BEET,  each  per  lb.  TS 

LARGE  WHITE  SUGAR  BEET per  lb.,  50 

LARGE  EARLY  FRENCH  OX-HEART  CABBAGE,      do.  2     00 

PREMIUM  FLAT  DUTCH                              do.              do.  3    00 

LONG  ORANGE  CARROT,             (very  fine,)                do.  1     00 

EARLY  WHITE   SPIN  ED  (CUCUMBER,                        do.  75 

WHITE  CABBAGE  and  ICEHEAD  LEITUCE,  each  do.  I     50 

IMPROVED  DWARF  OKRA do.  75 

FINE  LARGE  YELLOW  ONION, do.  1     00 

EXTRA  CURLED  PARSLEY, •        do.  75 

DAN.  O^ROURKE  and  CHAMPION  OF  ENG.  PEAS,  per  qt.  30 

SCAR.  TURNIP  and  LONG  SCARLET  RADISH.          per  lb.  15 

LINN^US  RHUBARB, do.  1     50 

SALSIFY  or  VEGETABLE  OYSTER, do.  1     50 

ROUND-LE AVED  SPINACH do.  50 

BOSTON  MARROW  SQUASH, do.  1     00 

RED   TOP   STRAP  LEAF,  and    WHITE   STRAP 

LEAF  TURNIP, do.  75 

IMPROVED  AMERICAN  RUTA  BAGA, do.  75 

SKIRVING'S  IMPROVED            do do.  50 

WHITE  DUTCH  CLOVER,             (first  qllality^             do.  30 

PERENNIAL  RYE  GRASS,  best, ' per  bushel  3     00 

RHODE  ISLAND  BENT  GRASS,  (fine  for  Lawns,)      do.  2     60 

MIXED  L.\WN  GRASS, do.  3     50 

IMPROVED  FRENCH  MIXED  LAWN  GRASS,  . .         do.  5     00 

CARPENTER'S  KING  PHILIP  CORN  (shelled) .        do.  3     00 

SEED  POTATOES,                                 all  varieties,  from  75c.  to  2     00 

DIOSCOREA  BATATAS,  or  CHINESE  POTATOES,     per  doz.  1     25 

CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE,                                            per  bushel  4     00 

HAVANA  TOBACCO  SEED, per  lb.  8     00 

CONNECTICUT  SEED  LEAF  TOBACCO, do.  4     00 

OSAGE  ORANGE  SEED per  qt.  75 

HONEY  AND  YELLOW  LOCUST. per  lb.  75 

Send  for  our  Catalogues,  containing  thousands  of  other  seeds. 

J.  in.  THORBURN  A  Co., 

May.  Seed  'Warehouse,  15  John  St,  New  Tork. 
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IttL  HOKT!cLn.TURtST 


SHALL  WE,  OB  SHALL  VTK  KOT,  XNJOT? 


SfeslI  ?K«,  0r  Slrall  Ut  "gat,  (Bn^n? 

.ECKFORD'S  celebrated  house  and  park,  Fonthill, 
England,  is  now  in  complete  ruins.  The  publica- 
tion of  his  life  has  just  brought  out  some  recollec- 
tions of  the  man  and  the  place,  which  are  interest- 
ing. The  grounds  of  that  once  celebrated  spot  are 
now  a  tangled  mass  of  overgrown  woods,  bound  and 
clamped  with  brambles.  The  nine  miles  of  drive, 
along  which  his  four  gray  ponies  used  to  pad  and 
trot,  are  now  chopped  up  into  three  estates.  The 
great  abbey,  the  country  neighbors  think,  cost  a 
million  of  pounds  ;  it  rose  like  an  exhalation,  and 
passed  away  like  a  summer  cloud.  One  turret  gal- 
lery alone  stands  as  a  place  for  picnics,  and  the  roads  are  rutted  deep  with 
wa<ron8  carrying  stones.  The  agate  cups,  gold  lamps,  proof  engravings 
nnd  tine  pictures,  and  all  such  rarities,  are  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  just 
like  his  old  rival  Horace  Walpole's ;  and  now  the  bleak  wind,  whistling 
from  the  broad,  crop-eared  Wiltshire  downs,  keeps  rumbling  and  muttering 
in  every  blast,  "  vanity  of  vanities  :  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 
'  Contrast  this  idiot^s  vain  expense  with  the  following  pretty  little  cabinet 
picture  from  the  autobiography  of  Mary  Anne  Schimmelpenninck,  lately 
republished  in  America : 

"  In  this  liappy  valley,  Richard  Reynolds  occupied  the  principal  mansion. 
My  cousin  Priscilla  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  him  and  his 
wife,  and  they  gladly  made  an  arrangement  to  receive  her  at  their  house  as 
1 'T  future  home,  (for  a  lifetime).  She  had  her  sitting-room  and  bedroom, 
and  one  adjoining  for  her  little  maid  Joan, — a  stable  for  her  horse  *  Serena,' 
uid  her  open  carriage,  in  which  she  so  often  used  to  drive  about  to  visit 
the  poor  and  enioy  the  country.  Besides  this,  Richard  Reynolds  and  his 
wife  formed  for  her  what  catholics  would  call  a  aolitude,  a  walk  through  a 
thick  grove  which  terminated  in  a  verdant,  open  space,  where  was  a  rill 
•iiid  cascade  falling  through  the  rocks  into  the  river  below  ;  here  was  a  sort 
"(  open  summer-house,  and  behind  it  were  two  more  substantial  rooms,  one 
>f  which  was  furnished  with  books,  writing  materials,  and  everything  suit- 
able for  contemplation  and  solitary  employment  The  other  was  a  little 
apartment  in  which  Joan  was  ensconced  with  her  book  and  her  needle, 
when  her  presence  was  not  needed  by  her  mistress.  Such  was  the  princi- 
pal home  of  my  cousin,  Priscilla  Gurney." 

The  same  author,  on  her  first  visit  to  Liverpool,  remarks  :  "  I  was  amazed 
to  see  the  sumptuous  drawing-rooms,  rich  with  satin  and  silk,  in  houses 
where  there  was  no  library,  and  at  the  large  assembly  of  gaily-dressed  and 
jewelled  visitors,  many  of  whom  seemed  to  think  that  books  were  as  much 
a  Rnperfluity  as  the  great  Pascal  esteemed  brooms  and  towels." 
We  do  not  ask  our  readers  which  is  preferable, — the  gorgeous  hangings 

tand  mirrors,  or  a  library  reflecting  like  mirrors  the  greatest  minds. 
^:    The  mistake  which  many  Americans  commit  in  thinking  that  money  with 
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out  mental  cultivation  confers  happiness,  is  a  fatal  one.  *' Enough  is 
plenty,"  and  with  this  fully  believed  in,  how  many  that  desire  "more" 
might  have  been  saved  from  want  The  prizes  of  life  are  in  general  nn 
worth  the  sacrifices  paid  for  them.  A  man  spends  all  his  best  days  in  tljc 
uncertain  pursuit  of  riches,  or  mayhap  in  the  bustle  of  politics  ;  be  vrri^- 
glcs  his  way  to  the  best  places  in  the  State,  it  may  be  to  the  Senate,  or  a 
Govcrnor*s  seat ;  or  ho  becomes  a  commercial  millionaire  :  well,  he  gx-^ 
into  retirement  at  sixty,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  cultivated  resident  of  tbc 
country  understands  better  the  meanings  of  spring,  summer,  autumu,  aiiJ 
winter,  than  such  a  man  ;  and  nothing  that  wealth  can  bring  can  counkr* 
poise  such  a  source  of  enjoyment.  "  Thus  you  can  understand,"  saTs  a 
favorite  writer,  "  how  I  can  afford  to  pity  the  man  on  the  woolsack,  whil<' 
the  May-fly  is  on  the  waters."  Were  the  sacrifice  of  nature  made  for  mm 
everlasting  good,  there  would  be  some  sense  in  it ;  for  temporal  and  tem- 
porary advantages  to  make  it,  is  consummate  folly.  Those  who  do  not  live 
with  nature  through  this  present  June,  will  never  see  another  like  it ;  ft  r 
they  will  be  older  next  year,  and  the  sight  and  smell  of  the  lilac  and  ros<'. 
and  the  song  of  the  wren  and  blue  bird,  will  have  lost  some  bloom  aDi 
freshness,  and  suffered  for  them  a  little,  however  inappreciable,  diminutiiu 
in  richness  and  melody. 


THE    MORGAN    PEAR.* 


The  Morgan  Pear  originated  in  New  Hanover  County,  N.  C,  on  the  farm 
of  a  Mr.  Morgan,  since  dead,  and  was  introduced  into  notice  by  the  Hoc. 
W.  B.  Mears,  a  lawyer  of  distinction  in  that  State.  The  specimens  from 
which  the  drawing  is  made,  were  received  from  Dr.  H.  A.  BizzelU  an  enthu- 
siastic amateur  pomologist  of  Sampson  Co.,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  its  history  as  well  as  for  other  like  favors. 

The  specimens  vary  in  size  from  eight  inches  to  twelve  and  three-quarters 
in  circumference  ;  we  had  two  of  the  latter  size.  In  form  it  is  oblate,  vary- 
ing to  obtuse  pyriform  ;  stem  slender,  and  about  one  inch  in  length  ;  basin 
abrupt  and  deep  ;  calyx  small,  and  destitute  of  segments  ;  color  greenish 
yellow,  specked  with  grey  russet  specks,  intermingled  with  a  little  tracen 
of  the  same  ;  size  large,  to  very  large  ;  flavor  sweet,  juicy,  slightly  vinous ; 
flesh  white,  and  a  little  gritty.  Ripens  during  the  month  of  October. 
Quality  very  good,  nearly  hest ;  better  than  either  Louise  Bonne  de  Jorscv 
or  Duchess  D^Angouldme.    Will  not  grow  on  the  quince. 

The  tree  is  a  fine  grower  ;  young  wood  olivo  green,  with  white  specks : 
leaves  lanceolate  and  slightly  serrated.  J.  Yav  Bukek. 

ClarkesviUe^  Oa. 

I       [We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  this  and  other  drawing:?. 
&c.,  and  trust  that  he  will  continue  his  favors.] 

•  See  Frontispiece. 


THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE,  OR  THE  CULTIVATION  OP  FRUIT  TREES 
IN  POTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

BY   THOMAS    RIVERS,  OF   THB   NURSEmES,  8AWBRIDGEW0RTH,  HERTS. 
From  ihe  Fifth  Locdoa  Edition,  1858. 

A  few  words  of  preface  and  apology  to  the  first  edition, — It  has  been, 
and  is,  too  often  the  custom  of  writ  rs  on  horticulture  and  agriculture,  to 
write  first  and  practice  afterwards, — in  other  words,  to  promulgate  a  pretty 
theory,  and  then  reduce  it  to  practice  :  I  have  not  been  "  to  this  manner 
jriven,**  for  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  instances,  I  have  reduced  my  prac- 
tice to  writing.  The  method  of  culture  given  in  the  following  pages,  has 
l^een  to  me  a  pleasant  relaxation  from  the  cares  of  an  extensive  business'; 
and  I  feel  convinced  that  it  may  be  made  equally  agreeable  to  a  numerous 
class  of  busy  men,  who  make  their  gardens  a  source  of  untiring,  quiet 
enjoyment. 

It  is  very  probable  that  some  who  may  be  tempted  to  read  the  following 
pages  will  feel  surprised  that  I  have  made  a  separate  publication!  on  so 
trifling  a  subject,  when  so  many  horticultural  periodicals  are  open  to  those 
whof{  cannot  write  a  large  book.  They  may^say,  **  Why  not  occuj^y  a  few 
columns  in  the  'Gardeners'  Chronicle,'  or  a  few  pages  in  the  'Cottage 
Gardener  V  "    My  motive  must  be  my  apology. 

For  fnany  years  our  parish  church,  from  causes  not  proper  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  was  in  a  fearfully  dilapidated  state :  a  partial  repair  has 
rescued  i  t  rom  serious  consequences  ;  ']still,  much  more  is  required.  A 
hint  from  one  warmly  and  actively  interested  in  its  restoration  has  induced 
me  to  dedicate  the  profits  resulting  from  this  little  publication  towards  such 
a  sacred  and,  I  trust,  praiseworthy  object.  I  hope  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
It  is  not  ostentation  that  has  tempted  me  to  this  ;  no  love  of  fame,  but 
purely  the  wish  to  disseminate  a  taste  for  refined  horticultural  pursuits,  and 
a  hope  that  I,  a  humble  agent,  may  be,  through  this,  enabled  to  contribute 
a  trifle  towards  the  restoration  of  the  church  of  my  forefathers,  and,  I  trust, 
of  my  children's  children. 

Tlie  same  to  the  fifth  edition. — When  I  ventured  to  publish  the  first  edi- 
tion of  this  little  work,|^I  scarcely  dared  to  hope  that  it  would  meet  with  a 
reception  so  favorable,  "and  fulfil  so  quickly  the  purpose  to  which  it  was 
dedicated.  Orchard  houses  are  now  familiar  things  : , hundreds  are  rising 
up  all  over  the  face  of  the  country :  no  garden  structures  have  ever  so 
rapidly  advanced  in  popularity.  That  they  deserve*  to  bo  popular,  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  ;  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  grateful  that,  through 
tlie  exercise  of  my  humble  literary  ability,  so  much  good,  because  so  much 
intellectual  pleasure,  has  been  derived  from  this  new  mode  of  cultivating 
frnit'trees.  In  the  following  pages  it  will  be  seen  that  the  idea  has  not 
"  grown  with  my  growth," — for  I  am  old  and  grey-headed, — but  rather  with 
ony  age. 

We  are,  however,  as  yet  only  children  in  orchard-house  .culture.^  Every 

moderate  sized  garden  in  England — more  particularly  in  the  North— and  in 

Scotland,  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  have  its  orchard  house.    They 

will  glisten  on  highland  and  lowland,  and  gladden  many  a  garden-lover 

'  ':With  their  genial  climate  and  varied  produce. 
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In  the  present  edition  it  will  be  seen  that  I  recommend  top-dressing  to  be 
done  in  the  autumn,  instead  of  in  spring,  as  heretofore.  1  have  found  this 
to  be  by  far  the  most  eligible  season  ;  for,  if  done  too  late  in  spring,  it  is 
liable  to  make  the  trees  shed  their  blossoms  without  setting  fruit.  Witli 
apricots,  this  is  more  particularly  likely  to  occur.  Potted  trees,  when  top- 
dressed  in  autumn,  commence  at  once  to  form  fresh  roots,  which  in  spring 
are  read^^  to  fulfil  their  office  in  supporting  the  young  fruit.  Very  recently, 
some  cultivators  have  recommended  trees  to  be  shifted  and  re-pott<:d  annu- 
ally :  when  they  become  large,  this  is  a  work  of  much  trouble.  I  can  say 
with  confidence,  there  is  no  occasion  to  do  this.  My  finest  trees  have  now 
been  seven  years  in  the  same  pots ;  they  bore  last  season  large  crops  of 
very  fine  fruit,  and  are  now  full  of  promise,  being  covered  with  blossom- 
buds  on  short,  well-ripened,  healthy  slioots. 

THE   ORCHARD   HOUSE. 

It  was,  I  think,  in  the  year  1€49,  that,  being  very  fond  of  figs,  I  attempted 
to  grow  them  in  pots  in  one  of  my  vineries  ;  but  finding  they  required  more 
room  than  I  could  spare,  I  sought  for  some  method  by  which  I  could  over- 
come the  difficulty.  The  pots  I  used,  I  ought  to  state,  were  not  placed  on 
benches,  but  on  raised  borders,  for  I  had  adopted  the  sunken  paths  and 
raised  borders  for  many  years,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  the  usual  benches  of 
wood.  The  roots  made  their  way  through  the  aperture  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pots,  and  the  plants  thus,  even  in  comparatively  small  pots,  obtained 
enough  of  vigor  to  support  a  crop  of  fruit.  After  the  crop  was  gathered* 
the  pots  were  gently  turned  up  on  one  side,  and  the  roots  cut  ofi*  with  a 
knife,  water  was  withheld,  and  the  plants  were  soon  at  rest  with  well- 
ripened  shoots.  The  following  spring  they  were  top-dressed  with  manure, 
and  again  placed  on  the  border  ;  but  an  idea  occurred  to  me  to  give  more 
room  for  the  emission  of  roots  by  enlarging  the  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  :  this  I  at  once  put  in  practice,  with  the  most  favorable  results.  I  then 
reasoned,  if  figs  in  pots  can  be  made  to  bear  a  crop  of  fruit  by  thus  giving 
them  extra  nourishment  during  the  summer,  why  should  not  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, apricots,  vines,  plams,  cherries,  and  pears,  be  managed  in  the  same 
way  ?  They  can  be  ;  and  I  have  now  much  pleasure  in  giving  the  simple 
method  by  which  all  these  choice  fruits  can  be  grown  on  dwarf  bushes  in 
pots,  with  a  certainty  of  a  crop  every  season.  I  hope  to  sec  the  day  when 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  small  gardens  will  be  furnished  with  cheap 
fruit-tree  houses. 

Glass,  timber,  and  bricks,  are  now  comparatively  cheap  ;  for  sheet-glass 
that,  when  first  brought  into  notice  cost  28.  per  foot,  can  now  be  bought  at 
2d.  per  foot ;  so  we  can  build  cheap  houses,  which,  without  the  assistance 
of  artificial  heat,  will  give  us,  in  average  seasons,  the  climate  of  the  south- 
west of  France, — without  the  liability  to  injury  from  spring  frosts,  from 
which  all  temperate  climates,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  at  times  suffer 
so  severely.  Let  us  now  see  how  nearly  glass  structures  without  fire-heat 
will  approximate  to  the  climate  of  France  in  one  of  its  most  temperate  dis- 
tricts,— viz.,  Angers. 

The  Chaaselas  de  Fontainebleau  grape,  our  Royal  Muscadine,  ripens  there 
in  the  open  air,  in  average  seasons,  on  the  25th  of  August :  this  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  time  when  it  ripens  here  under  glass  without  arti 
ficial  heat.    The  black  Hamburg  grape  ripens  at  Angers  on  the  25th 
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September :  in  one  of  my  vineries  in  a  warm  situation,  I  have  had  them 
fully  ripe  on  the  15th  without  fire-heat.  We  can  thus,  at  a  little  expense, 
in  our  own  dear  native  land,  reap  the  benefits  of  a  warm  climate,  and  enjoy 
its  choice  fruits,  without  suffering  by  a  residence  in  its  oppressive  heat. 

I  may  here  mention  that  my  idea  of  the  approximation  of  the  climate  of 
the  orchard  house  to  that  of  the  south-west  of  France  is  not  imaginary,  for 
fjome  of  my  gardening  friends  from  thence  have  said,  on  entering  it,  "  Ah  I 
I  Monsieur  Rivers,  voila  notre  climat  I" 

I  believe  that  I  have  more  than  once  described  my  "  glass-roofed  shed,'' 
fur  I  liave  not  ventured  to  give  it  too  high-sounding  a  name  ;  Qtili,  as  it 
must  come  into  extensive  use,  a  better  name  may  be  found  expressive  of 
this  peculiar  structure,  which  is  not  a  vinery,  or  pinery,  or  peach-house, — 
these  all  belong  to  great  and  grand  gardens, — but  a  place  for  many  fruits  ; 
it  may,  therefore,  I  think,  without  affectation,  be  called  an  Orchard  House, 
I  a  place  requiring  but  little  expense  to  erect,  but  little  experience  and  atten- 
tion to  manage,  and  yet  giving  most  agreeable  results.  To  the  suburban 
tcardener,  who  has  but  a  small  garden,  which  must  be  a  muUum  inparvo, — 
to  the  amateur  with  plenty  of  gardening  taste  and  but  a  limited  income, — 
in  short,  to  a  numerous  class  fully  capable  of  enjoying  horticultural  pleas- 
nres,  but  with  purses  not  bountifully  supplied,  the  orchard  house  will,  I 
li.'ol  assured,  be  a  most  agreeable  boon.  1  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  give 
such  directions  as  will,  I  trust,  enable  any  carpenter  to  build  one.  There 
are  two  descriptions  of  houses  calculated  for  this  mode  of  fruit  culture — 
the  lean-to  and  the  span-roofed.  I  shall  commence  with  the  former,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  simple  and  most  common  form  of  garden  structures. 

THE  LEAN-TO   ORCHARD   HOUSE. 

Its  length  may  be  from  ten  feet  to  one  hundred  or  more,  according  to 
means  and  space  ;  but  its  breadth  and  height  should  be  according  to  the 
r>llo\ving  dimensions,  unless  any  improved  plan  may  be  suggested  which 
will  ensure  greater  advantages  at  the  same  cost. 

I  will  suppose  that  an  orchard  house  thirty  feet  long  is  required.  A 
jrround  plan,  thirty  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  six  inches  wide,  should  be 
marked  out :  then  six  posts  of  oak  or  good  yellow  deal,  five  inches  by  three, 
:>nd  nine  feet  six  inches  in  length,  or  of  larch  poles  sixteen  inches  in  girth, 
cut  in  two  and  the  fiat  sides  placed  outwards,  must  be  firmly  fixed  two  feet 
in  the  ground  :  the  ground  ends  before  fixing  should  be  charred  two  feet  six 
im  hes  from  the  bottom,  and  then  have  a  coat  of  boiling  coal  tar,  which 
Jtfids  much  to  their  durability.  They  will  form  the  back  line  of  posts, 
>^tanding  seven  feet  six  inches  in  height  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
i-  «»r  the  front  wall  six  posts  of  the  same  thickness,  four  feet  six  inches  long, 
must  be  firmly  fixed  eighteen  inches  in  the  ground,  so  that  they  stand  three 
t«'et  out*  Two  posts  will  be  required  at  each  end  ;  at  one  end  (if  only 
<HM;  door  is  wanted)  these  will  form  the  door-posts.  On  these  posts,  both 
ut  front  and  back,  must  be  nailed  a  plate  four  inches  by  three,  on  which  the 
JJifters  are  to  rest ;  the  posts  are  thus  arranged  in  two  lines.  Now,  then, 
i-  r  the  rafters  :  these  must  be  fourteen  feet  long.  A- nine-inch  deal,  t.  e.,  a 
d«  al  nine  inches  wide  and  three  inches  thick,  will  make  four,  each  four  and 
•(  half  inches  by  one  and  a  half,  or  nearly  so.    These  are  light,  strong,  and 

*  Them  respectiTe  heights  of  front  and  hack  are  a  matter  of  choice :  they  may  be  exceeded ; 
/•r  I  fmd  that  trees  in  pots  make  most  vigorous  gcowtb.' 
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the  most  economical  of  all.  Instead  of  ** ploughing"  the  rebate  for  the 
glass,  wliich  is  great  labor  .and  waste  of  material,  on  the  upper  side  of 
each  rafter,  exactly  in  the  centre,  must  be  nailed  a  slip  of  half-inch  board, 
half  an  inch  wide  ;  this  will  leave  half  an  inch  of  the  rafter  on  each  9ide 
for  the  glass  to  rest  on— not  too  much  for  glass  twenty  inches  in  width. 
The  rafters  are  so  far  prepared  for  glazing,  but  not  yet  fitted  on  the  plates 
at  top  and  bottom  of  the  projected  house  :  no  mortices  must  be  made,  but 
the  rafter  fitted  to  the  back  plate  by  cutting  out  a  piece  as  in  fig.  1,  and  to 
the  front  plate  as  in  fig.  2.  They  must  then  be  etrofigly  nailed  to  the  front 
Fio.1.  Fia.1 


Top  end  of  Rafter. 


Bottom  end  of  Rafter. 


and  back  plates,  leaving  a  space  between  each  rebate  of  twenty  inches. 
A  piece  of  three-quarter-inch  deal  board,  six  inches  wide,  should  be  nailed 
along  the  top  to  the  end  of  each  rafter,  so  as  to  be  even  wfth  their  upper 
edges,  and  in  this  should  be  a  groove  to  receive  the  upper  ends  of  the 
pieces  of  glass.  At  the  bottom  a  piece  of  board,  one  inch  thick  and  six 
inches  wide,  must  be  let  in,  by  sawing  a  piece  out  of  each  rafter  for  the 
glass  to  rest  on  and  to  carry  off  the  water.  We  have  thus  formed  a  sloping 
roof  seven  feet  nine  inches  (with  the  plate)  high  at  back,  and  three  feet 
three  inches  high  in  front.  The  glazing  is  now  to  be  thought  of.  The  most 
economical  glass  is  sixteen-ounce  British  sheet  glass,  which  can  be  bought 
at  2id.  and  Sd,  per  foot,  and  the  size  to  be  preferred,  twenty  inches  by 
twelve,  placing  it  crosswise,  as  the  rafters  are  twenty  inches  asunder.  The 
laps  should  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  they  need  not  be  puttied, 
as  the  ventilation  is  more  free  when  they  are  not.  I  find  that  scarcely  any 
breakage  takes  place  from  frost,  owing  to  the  large  pieces  being  elastic. 
On  and  outside  the  back  posts,  three-quarter-inch  well-seasoned  deal  boards 
should  be  nailed.  In  the  back  wall  thus  formed,  sliding  shutters  in  grooves, 
three  feet  by  one  foot,  must  be  fixed,  to  act  as  ventilators — two  close  to  the 
roof  and  two  about  three  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  in  the 
annexed  sketch  ;  if  two  more  be  added  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  lower 
shutters,  all  the  better :  in  summer  it  is  impossible  to  give  too  much  air, 

Fio.a. 

The  front  and  ends 
(except  the  doorway) 
must  have  also  three- 
quarter- inch  boards, 
nailed  on  outside  the 
posts  ;  one  of  them, 
the  upper  one  in  the 
front,  to  be  on  hinges, 
so  as  to  let  down  the 

Back  of  Orchard  HoQte.    a,  a,  cr,  a«  Sliding  Shutters  in  Grooves.  whole   length    of   the 

house  :  these,  with  the  back  shutters,  when  all  open  in  hot  weather,  will 
ventilate  thoroughly.     To  add  to  t^jis,  and  it  is  all  required  in  summer, 


I  D  ^  0 
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the  boards  will  shrink  and  let  in  air :  a  fierce  sunlight  is  thus  admitted  by 
ti)e  large  glass,  and  abundance  of  air,  in  which  all  fruit  trees  thrive  to 
admiration.  The  boards  and  rafters  should  be  painted  with  stone-colored 
paint,  which  will  give  the  house  a  very  neat  appearance.  So  much  for  the 
timber  and  glass  ;  but  when  one  sees  that  to  walk  along  the  centre  of  the 
l»iiilding,  which  is  about  four  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  a  person  must  be 
of  very  dimiautive  stature,  the  inquiry  arises,  how  is  head-room  to  be  made  ? 
Simply  by  making  a  trench  two  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  deep  in  the  centre  of  the  ground  plan :  this  will  leave  a  border  on 
each  side  four  feet  nine  inches  wide,  and  form  a  path  at  the  same  time. 
The  front  border  need  not  be  raised,  as  the  trees  in  two  or  three  years  will 
re<iuire  all  the  head-room  they  can  have,  but  the  back  border  should  be 
raised  about  eighteen  inches  above  the  surface,  supported  by  the  brick  or 
hoarded  edge  to  the  path, — for  the  sides  of  the  path  must  be  supported 
with  boards  or  four-inch  brickwork.  It  will  be  found  a  great  improve- 
ment (for  which  I  am  indebted  to  a  friend)  to  divide  the  back  border  iijto 
two  terraces,  by  raising  the  back  half  twelve  or  fourteen  inches,  building  * 
a  four-inch  brick  wall,  and  filling  in  with  earth,  so  that  the  back  row  of 
trees  is  elevated,  and  thus  escapes  any  shade  given  by  the  front  row  ;  the 
♦  fleet  also  is  very  good.  Now,  as  every  thing  depends  on  these  borders — 
f'>r  there  must  be  no  benches  and  no  shelves— care  must  be  taken  to  make 
their  surface  loose  and  open  :  loose  materials,  such  as  lime  rubbish  from 
"Id  walls,  and  road  sand,  mixed  with  manure,  may  be  laid  on  them,  about 
t 'iir  inches  deep  ;  they  may  then  be  forked  over  to  about  nine  inches  in 
'I'pth,  well  mixing  the  above  materials  with  the  soil :  you  thus  have  two 
borders  not  too  far  from  the  glass,  and  on  which  your  orchard  will  thrive 
admirably.  It  will  appear  odd  to  read  about  trees  thriving  on  instead  of 
i/i  a  border ;  but  when  I  explain  that  this  is  to  be  an  orchard  in  pots,  it 
will  not  seem  so  contrary  to  our  usual  garden  culture. 

It  will  be  seen,  I  think,  by  the  description  I  have  given,  that  the  lean-to 
orchard  house  is  merely  a  low  greenhouse,  with  its  roof  sloping  to  the  south 
'>r -south-west,  such  as  maybe  seen  in  many  of  our  small  villa  gardens; 

Tm.  4. 


Section  of  a  Lean-to  Orchard  Hooie. 


nly,  instead  of  having  a  path  in  the  centre  and  a  bench  on  each  side  for 
the  Hower-pots  to  stand  on,  it  has  a  sunken  path  and  a  border  of  earth  on 
•  Mch  side,  on  which  fruit  trees  in  pots  are  to  be  placed.     The  foregoing 
ngh  section  will  perhaps  convey  an  idea  of  this  structure  and  its  use. 
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BUILDSR'S  ESnMATS.  I 

By  Mil  Burton,  Builder,  Sawbridgeworth,  given  in  1867.  ; ' 

7b .    An  Estimate  for  erecting  an  Orchard  Jflouse^  30  feet  6  inches  \ ' 

lonQj  12  feet  6  inches  toide^  8  feet  3  inches  high  in  fronts  and  7  feet  9  , 
ifiches  at  back. 

3  feet  oak  door  sill,  4  by  8.  i 

64  feet  of  fir  for  pjates. 

84  feet  ditto  for  end  rafters  and  door  posts,  4c.,  3J  by  2^. 
309  feet  ditto  fhr  middle  rafters  and  sill,  4  J  by  1|. 
110  feet  ditto  for  posts,  6  by  3. 
30  feet  deal  for  top  and  bottom  rails,  9  by  IJ. 
560  feet  Tsupcr.)  ditto  for  boarding  fillets*  &c. 
90  feet  (super.)  fir  for  sides  of  path,  piles,  latch,  joints, 
and  buttons. 
>  Painting  with  anti-corrosion  paint,  2  coats. 
187  squares,  16  ounce  sheet-glass,  putty,  and  labor. 


£28    5     0* 


By  using  larch  poles  instead  of  squared  timber  for  the  posts,  a  saving 
may  be  effected  ;  by  being  one's  own  carpenter,  a  larger  saving.  By  using 
oak  for  posts,  unless  small  oak  trees  can  be  bought  cheaply,  £1  15a.  roust 
be  added  to  the  above  estimate.  * 

The  foregoing  estimate  and  sketch  are  for  a  Lean-to  Orchard  House 
standing  by  itself :  where  there  is  a  brick  or  other  wall  to  serve  as  a  back 
wall,  it  may  be  built  against  it,  with  a  great  saving  in  expense  ;  but  as 
sliding  shutters  cannot  conveniently  be  let  into  such  walls,  ventilators  may 

*  The  following  estimates  of  the  cost  of  similar  houses  in  America  have  been  kindly  fiiroished 
ns  by  Richard  Morris  Smith,  nrchitect,  of  Philadelphia.— Ed. 

AMERICAN  ESTIMATES. 

.  Fio.  4.  Lean-to,  or  single-pitch  Orchard  House : 

570feetof  hemlock  scantling  at  14c. f7  13 

680      **      poplar  for  boarding,  &c.,  at  2c. 13  60 

450  feet,  15  by  20  glass,  (per  50  feet),  «1  95 17  55 

Labor,  putty,  &c.i  &>o. 3200 

Complete,  without  wash  or  paint,        970  27 

Boards  to  be  milled  but  not  hand-planed,  and  finished  in  two  coats  stone-wash  if  desired,— 
but  the  tost  of  stone-washing  not  included  in  the  estimate.    From  $27  to  $33  should  be  added, 
if  the  work  is  hand-finishea  for  paint.    About  $15  should  ba  deducted  if  it  is  built  againsf  a 
stable  or  other  wall. 
Fig.  5.  Small  span,  or  double-pitch  Orchard  House :  • 

456feetof  scantling,  (hemlock),  at  14c. $5  70 

544      **      poplar,  at  2c 10  88 

550      «<      glass,  (per  50  feet),  $1  95 21  45 

Labor,  dbc,  ^c. 31  00 


$69  03 

$25  to  $32  should  be  added,  for  hand-finish  and  painting.* 

Fios.  6,  7.  Large  span,  or  (louble-pitch  Orchard  House : 
Finished  in  the  first  manner  as  aoove  described,  about         •        -        -       -    $120  00        F%^ 
Paint-finished -      160  00        ^ ' 
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be  made  at  the  top  of  the  slope  of  the  roof,  by  having  every  alternate 
,  square  fixed  in  a  wooden  frame,  with  a  hinge  at  top  and  a  flat  piece  of  iron 
with  holes  in  it  suspended  to  the  bottom  corner  :  an  iron  peg  should  be 
placed  in  the  rafter  to  fit  into  the  holes  ;  with  this,  the  ventilators  can  be 
raised  or  sunk  at  pleasure. 

The  most  complete  house  of  this  kind,  built  against  an  old  garden  wall, 
witii  a  S.  W.  aspect,  is  in  this  neighborhood.    The  wall  is  12  feet  high,  and 
covered  with  full  grown  peach  and  nectarine  trees  ;  the  house  is  200  feet 
long  and  15  feet  wide,  4  feet  6  inches  high  in  front,  with  front  sashes  5  feet 
by  3,  on  pivots,  so  as  to  ventilate  thoroughly ;  the  rafters  are  4^  by  1^ 
I   inches,  and  fixed  20  inches  apart;  glass,  20  inches  b}'  15,  and  every  alter- 
I   nate  square  at  the  top  next  the  wall  is  framed,  and  on  hinges  opening 
I   upwards  (these  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  open  all  at  once  with  a. line 
I   and  pulley) ;  the  path  in  the  centre  is  3  feet  wide,  and  on  each  side,  3  feet 
I   from  the  path,  is  a  row  of  espalier  peaches  and  nectarines ;  between  the 
I   front  row  and  the  glass  are  bushes  in  pots,  so  that  in  one  house  are  three 
modes  of  culture.     It  is  also  divided  into  three  seasons  by  partitifins  of 
glass,  forming  three  compartments  ;  two  of  these  are  fitted  with  hot  water 
pipes,  and  one  left  without,  as  in  a  common  orchard  house.     In  one  house 
forcing  is  commenced  early,  so  as  to  have  ripe  peaches  or  other  fruit  in 
May  ;  the  second  succeeds  it  with  peaches  in  June  and  July ;   and  the 
third,  without  heat,  gives  its  crop  in  August,  September,  and  October  : 
peaches  and  nectarines  are  thus  in  perfection  from  the  middle  or  end  of  May 
•   till  the  end  of  October.     The  fruit  on  the  wall  is  the  first  to  ripen,  and  is 
j   very  early,  owing  to  the  warm  aspect.     This  is  the  most  complete  lean-to 
I    orchard  house  I  have  ever  seen  ;   and  although  15  feet  wide,  it  can  be  built 
at  a  less  cost  than  the  narrow  upright  houses  in  front  of  the  walls  at  Trent- 
ham,  which  are  only  5  feet  in  width. 

The  iean-to  house,  whether  against  a  wall  or  standing  alone  with  its 
boards  for  walls,  forms  a  most  excellent  vinery  for  grapes  not  requiring 
fire-heat,  such  as  the  Black  Hamburg,  and  the  Sweetwater,  and  Muscadine 
grapes.  The  vines  should  be  planted  inside  the  front  wall,  and  2  feet  apart, 
trained  under  the  rafters,  14  inches  from  the  glass,  and  managed  on  the 
spur  system,  which  Is  the  same  as  that  given  for  the  training  of  grapes 
in  pots.  In  the  south  of  England,  the  sorts  above  named  will  never  fail  to 
ripen  in  this  kind  of  vinery.  So  much  do  they  love  free  ^ir,  that  I  have  for 
some  years  opened  my  ventilators  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  have  never 
closed  them  till  the  end  of  September.  My  grapes  have  invariably  been  of 
the  finest  quality. 

I  now  propose  to  give  a  sketch  and  description  of  a  Span-roofed  House,  a 
little  wider  and  cheaper.  A  house  of  this  torm  is  more  agreeable  as  a 
promenade,  and  I  think  the  trees  are  attended  to  with  more  facility.  But 
unless,  placed  in  a  warm  sheltered  garden,  peaches  and  nectarines  do  not 
ripen  quite  so  early  in  it  as  in  a  lean-to  house.  I  think,  however,  it  has  a 
more  agreeable  look,  and  1  must  confess  a  preference  to  it.  The  following 
is  a  section  of  what  I  shall  call  the  Small  Span-roofed  Orchard  House. 
Height  at  sides,  4  feet ;  at  centre  to  ridge,  8  feet ;  width,  14  feet ;  rafters, 
8  feet  in  length,  3  inches  by  1^,  placed  20  inches  apart ;  posts  of  oak.  5 
I    inches  by  3*,  5  feet  apart ;  plates,  3  inches  by  2  ;   central  path,  2  feet  6 

♦  0»k  p08t«  of  thia  size,  I  find  on  referring  to  the  wooden  tombs  in  the  churchyard,  last 
fmm  50  to  60  years. 
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SMALL   SPAN-ROOFED   ORCHARD   HOUSE. 

r»g.  flu 


SectioB  of  the  Small  Span-roofed  Orchard  Booae. 

a,  a.  Shatters  on  htnf  e»,'12  iocfaea  wide,  one  on  each  aide.    The  apper  edgea  abould  be  1  fool  from  the  eave*. 
b.  Ridfre  board, 
c  Shntier  over  the  door. 

inches  wide.  The  borders  in  this  description  of  house  need  not  be  raised. 
but  the  path  may  be  sunk  2  or  3  inches,  and  each  side  sloped  so  as  not  to 
crumble  into  it ;  the  expense  of  a  brick  edging  is  thus  saved.  The  borders 
should  have  a  dressing  of  manure  and  sand,  or  manure  and  burnt  earth,— 
in  short,  of  any  lose  materials, — and  be  well  forked  over  and  mixed  to  6  or 
9  inches  in  depth. 
Two  rows  of  trees  may  be  placed  on  each  border,  thus — 


8  feet  from  stem  to  stem,  so  that  the  sun  may  shine  on  every  leaf.  This  is 
most  essential ;  for  I  have  occasionally  had  some  of  my  peaches  deficient 
in  flavor,  and  on  examination  have  always  found  the  trees  too  much  crowded, 
80  as  to  shade  each  other.  In  these  small  span-roofed  houses,  the  trees 
placed  as  above  form  a  charming  avenue,  and  are  looked  down  upon  by  llie 
cultivator,  so  that  every  leaf  and  fruit  is  seen.  It  will  add  some  trifle  to 
the  expense  of  building,  if  the  sides,  1  foot  or  18  inches  from  the  eaves, 
are  of  glass,  the  wooden  ventilating  shutter  being  beneath  the  glazed  part. 
The  doors  and  ends  may  be  partially  glazed  :  the  extra  expense  is  fully 
repaid  by  the  light  and  agreeable  appearance  given  by  this  mode  of  buildinjr. 

The  cost  of  a  plain-boarded  house,  as  given  me  recently  by  Mr.  Rivctt, 
Builder,  Stratford,  Essex,  is  as  follows  : — 

A  span-roofed  orchard  house,  30  feet  long,  14  feet  wide;  sides,  4  feet,  mid- 
dle to  ridge,  8  feet  high  ;  oak  posts,  6  inches  by  3  ;  close  boarded,  glaxed 
with  16-ounce  glass,  painted  twice  with  anti-corrosion  paint :  complete, 
£27  10*. 

The  small  span-roofed  house  will  be  found  an  agreeable  and  economic 
structure  ;   but,  as  large  gardens  require  large  houses,  I  am  induced  ti> 


recommend  for  them  the  following,  which  I  shall  term  the 
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LARGE  6PAN-R00FKD   ORCHARD   HOUSE. 

My  large  houses  are  twenty  feet  wide,  the  sides  four  and  a  half  feet  high, 
and  nine  and  a  half  feet  in  height  to  the  ridge  ;  the  paths  are  two  and  a 
half  feet  wide  ;  the  brick  beds  at  the  sides  are  four  feet  wide  and  fifteen 
inches  high,  the  central  bed  seven  feet  wide-  and  eigliteen  inches  high. 
These  dimensions  may  of  course  be  varied  at  the  pleasure  of  the  builder  ; 
1  give  mine  exactly  as  they  are.  The  posts  to  support  the  side  plates  are 
of  oak,  six  inches  by  four  ;  they  are  two  and  a  half  feet  in  the  ground,  and 
placed  four  feet  apart ;  on  these  are  nailed  deal  boards  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  the  upper  one  of  which,  on  each  side,  one  foot  in  width,  is  on 
hinges  to  form  the  shutters  for  ventilation  ;  the  rafters  are  four  and  a  half 
inches  by  one  and  a  half,  and  placed  twenty  inches  asunder.  (In  large 
R pan-roofed  orchard  houses  used  for  forcing  fruit,  and  in  which  artificial 
heat  is  employed,  one  or  two  shutters  on  hinges. at  the  apex  of  the  roof  are 
necessary  to  let  off  the  heated  air  in  sunny  weather  ;  but  I  find  them  quite 
nnnccessary  in  houses  without  fire-heat).  This  is  the  most  economical 
method  of  building  large  span-roofed  orchard  houses ;  but  they  may  be 
varied,  and  iron,  and  brick,  and  glass,  employed  at  pleasure.  One  recently 
built  at  Audley  End  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  a  short  description :  its  sides  are 
hrick  walls,  two  feet  six  inches  high  ;  on  these,  sashes  two  feet  six  inches 
by  three  feet,  are  fixed  with  pivots,  so  as  to  admit  a  large  quantity  of  air  ; 
width  twenty  feet,  length  ninety  feet,  height  ten  feet ;  the  roof  is  supported 
by  a  row  of  two-inch  iron  pillars  along  the  centre,  about  seven  feet  apart ; 
the  central  and  side  beds  are  twenty  inches  high,  the  paths  three  feet  wide. 
This  is  really  a  noble  as  well  as  a  nobleman's  orchard  house,  and  forms  a 
healthy  and  most  agreeable  promenade.  In  all  orchard  houses  where 
expense  is  not  heeded,  the  water  should  be  conducted  from  the  roof  into  a 
tank  or  tanks  underground,  either  outside  or  inside.  Rain  water  is  the 
best  of  all  to  syringe  or  to  water  the  trees  with. 

The  following  is  the  estimate  recently  given  me  by  Mr.  Rivett  for  a  large 
span-roofed  orchard  house,  built  in  the  plain  manner,  as  given  in  figs.  6 
and  7 : — 


"An  orchard  house 
thirty  feet  long,  twenty 
feet  wide  ;  sides,  five 
feet  high  ;  middle,  ten 
feet  to  ridge ;  with 
iron  pillars  to  support 
roof;  oak  posts,  close 
boarded,  glazed  with 
sixteen -ounce  glass, 
painted  twice  with  anti- 
corrosion  paint,  £45. 
The  raised  brick  bor- 
ders generally  built  in 
houses  of  this  size,  are 


Fio.  6  (End  Elevatum,) 
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a.  ShDttrrs,  1  foot  wide,  on  hinf  es  nt  ends. 

b.  Do,  do.  on  each  side. 


in  the  es- 
maj  add 


=|S%|2I^ 


no.7(20./,rt&eto»).  not  included 

tiraate."  1 
that  raised  borders  mav 
be  dispensed  with  I'f 
half-Htaudard  trees  arc 
cultivated,  with  stems 
from  2i  to  8^  feet  high. 
The  tallest  trees  sboald 
occupy  the  centre  of 
the  house :  this  kind 
of  house,  furnished  with  , 
nicely -pruned  round- 
„  .  ,  _,  ^  -  headed  trees,  with 

*  ^mliir"     ^  *"'""  ■*"'  *■"••  •""' ''"'  '•^')  "^  "P  '«^*  straight    stems,  wonld 
I'  StUll.''  ii.'^^  "2?'-       ..    V  ^i*^®    a  ^«ry  orchard- 

c  Collar  brmm.    ThcM  cottar  beam  •hoold  he  « ferl  aian-  lm«  niii>r.  l:u_       i      i  j      .i 

mSIu'aillS  iTe  frTr»ri??"'  "°*  *""  ■  "*'"''  "^  '»«>«%(rec.:  the^  would  be  very  prodnc- 

n  18  essential  that  these  large  houses  should  stand  endwise  N.  E.  and 
S.  W  or  nearly  so  ;  for  if  placed  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  as  mine  are,  owing  to  the 
pccnlianty  of  the  site,  the  trees  in  the  north-east  border  are  too  nmch 
shaded  and  do  not  ripen  their  fruit  well.  I  also  prefer  the  same  positi-n 
for  small  span-roofed  houses.  .  The  height  of  the  above  exceeds  that  which 
1  have  described  in  p.  16,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  more  eligible,  for  it 
IS  surprising  to  see  what  fine  and  even  large  trees  can  be  grown  in  pots. 
A  very  good  gardener  has  asserted  that  peaches  and  nectarines  from 
f?u  ."^f®  inferior  in  flavor  to  those  grown  on  trellises  in  peach  houses; 
and  that  he  could  produce  more  fruit  in  the  same  space  by  the  latter  mode,  i 
1  can  easily  imagine  a  partial  failure  in  flavor  ;  not  owing,  however,  to  the 
system,  but  to  the  management  The  trees  alluded  to  have  not  had  nwm 
or  air  enough  ;  and,  consequently,  the  fruit  has  not  been  high  flavored.  1 
have  had  Noblesse  and  other  peaches  from  bushes  in  a  pot  standing  in  the 
lull  sunshine  III  one  of  my  houses  of  the  most  delicious  flavor,  while  those 
from  trees  partially  shaded  were  not  good.  The  peach-house  trellis  system 
18  not  adapted  for  small  gardens  ;  one,  or  at  most  two  trees,  will  cover  tlie 
roof  of  a  house  20  feet  by  12  ;  and  nothing  can  be  grown  under  them. 
Besides  this,  three  or  four  years  must  elapse  before  they  commence  to  bear 
to  any  extent ;  and,  above  all,  it  will  require  a  good  gardener  to  train  and 
prune  them  for  no  amateur  could  bear  the  fatigue  of  constantly  keepinjr 
his  eyes  to  the  sun.  J        y  o 

Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  written,  "  crystal  palaces  "  have  been  built. 
I  have  written  for  more  humble  gardens;  but  large  orchard  houses  mar 
be  built  on  the  ridge  and  furrow  system  :  still  it  will  require  caution,  for  I 
am  inc  ined  to  tlimk  that  a  ridge  and  furrow  housaof  great  width  can  never 
be  ventilated  sufficiently  to  give  flavor  to  fruit.  One  of  these  "palaces' 
with  raised  borders,  well  furnished  with  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  fijrs. 
and  even  pomegranates,  in  20.inch  pots,  and  treated  as  recommended  for  ' 
all  other  orchard-house  trees,  would  realize  an  Eastern  garden,  and  bring 

cumf^Un'nlfrti'l'^^^^  "^A**^  «upportingtho  roof  i.  bj  Sitmiod.  (2  inofa««  in  dr- 
cumierence)  lo  lieu  of  collar  beiimg;  these  must  be  ropported  bv  DerDendicular  mda.  honkMl  V 
:on  to  the  centre  and  fi«tene4  to  the  ridge  board  by  icreSv  P«T«'«"«:ui«r  rod*.  hookeJ  ^^ 
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to  mind  one  of  the  fruit  gardens  of  Damascus,  so  vividly  described  by  trav- 
ellers. In  short,  I  know  of  nothing  in  gardening  more  capable  of  fully 
gratifying  the  two  senses — sight  and  taste.  Thus  in  great  and  grand 
places,  in  lieu  of  a  cheap  and  simple  orchard  house,  a  fruit  conservatory, 
heated  by  hot-water  pipes,  may  be  built,  and  the  trees  grown  in  ornamental 
vases  placed  on  elevated  beds.  A  few  tea-scented  and  other  delicate  roses, 
and  spring-flowering  bulbs,  planted  in  the  borders,  would  make  them  gay, 
and  have  a  pretty  eflect.  It  must,  however,  be  recollected,  that  but  very 
fcvr  of  what  are  called  conservatory  plants  can  be  planted  in  a  common 
orchard  house  ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  cold  and  dry  in  winter 
to  give  the  fruit  trees  their  rest  If  fire-heat  is  used,  it  must  only  be  applied 
early  in  spring — towards  the  end  of  February — to  force  the  fruit,  if  early 
fruit  be  required,  and  not  in  winter,  as  in  greenhouses,  to  keep  out  the  frost. 
I  have,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  orange  trees  and  camellias  may  be 
planted  in  the  borders  with  a  good  chance  of  success  :  they  should  have  no 
water  after  the  middle  of  October,  and  about  the  middle  of  December  some 
sticks  should  be  stuck  in  the  ground  round  each  tree,  and  the  space  between 
the  sticks  and  the  tree  filled  up  with  dry  hay,  and  a  mat  or  light  woollen 
cloth  (Prigi  Domo  would  answer  well)  wrapped  round  the  sticks.  The  mat 
or  outer  cover  should  be  taken  oflf  by  the  end  of  January,  leaving  the  hay, 
and  replaced  if  severe  frost  comes  on.  It  would  insure  success  with  oranges 
atid  camellias  planted  in  the  borders,  if  the  house  could  be  gently  heated 
in  severe  weather,  so  as  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling  below  26°;  this 
would  not  stimulate  the  fruit  trees  to  any  extent,  and  yet  would,  to  a  cer- 
tainty, preserve  camellia  and  orange  trees.  The  most  severe  frost  will  not 
injure  tea-scented  roses  or  bulbs,  if  the  house  be  kept  perfectly  dry  after 
October. 

It  is  'i^ery  possible  that  some  who  read  this  may  say,  "  Why  not  plant  the 
trees  in  the  raised  beds,  rather  than  in  pots  or  vases  ?"  To  this  I  reply, 
They  cannot  be  kept  under  control,  unless  they  are  annually  lifted  and 
replanted  early  in  November.  I  had  some  peach  trees  which  were  planted 
in  the  raised  borders  of  one  of  my  orchard  houses  :  they  bore  well ;  but,  in 
spite  of  root-pruning,  they  would  grow  too  rapidly.  Now,  in  pots,  the  size 
and  growth  of  the  tree  may  be  regulated  with  the  greatest  nicety ;  the 
annual  root-prnning  can  be  done  with  much  facility,  and  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  dig  and  disturb  the  borders,  which  must  be  done  to  a  great  extent  to 
thoroughly  root-prune  trees  planted  in  them.  Indeed,  as  far  as  my  expe- 
rience baa  gone,  I  can  honestly  recommend  pots,  vases,  or  boxes,  for  fruit 
trees  in  orchard  houses  or  fruit  conservatories.  In  the  "  Gardeners'  Maga- 
zine," vol.  ii.,  page  2W,  peach  trees  are  mentioned  as  having  been  in  pots 
twenty  years  without  being  repotted  :  they  had  been  kept  in  health  and 
fraitfulnesa  only  by  top-dressing. 

I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  peach  and  nectarine  trees,  planted 
as  pyramids  and  bushes  in  orchard  houses,  would  give  great  satisfaction  to 
the  "  poor  gentleman  "  who  is  his  own  gardener,  for  it  is  only  such  that  can 
and  will  folly  enter  into  any  new  mode  of  gardening.  Peaches,  nectarines, 
and  apricots  thus  cultivated  should  be  lifted  and  I'eplanted,  with  a  little 
rich  compost,  annually,  the  last  week  in  October  :  they  should  each  have, 
when  replanted,  four  or  five  gallons  of  water,  and  the  same  quantity  about 
a  week  after  :  no  more  should  be  given  during  the  winter. 

Size  of  JPots. — In  potting  trees  for  this  description  of  culture,  pots 
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different  sizes  may  be  used,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  cultivator.  If 
large  trees  for  large  houses  are  required,  15-inch  pots  (15  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  15  inches  deep)  will  be  necessary;  for  moderate-sized  trees,  IS-inch 
pots :  this  on  the  whole  is  the  most  eligible  size.  For  smaller  compact 
bushes,  11-inch  pots  are  convenient,  as  they  are  not  unwieldy,  and  the  trees 
may  be  made  ornaments  of  the  side-board  in  the  dining-room  ;  and  beauti- 
ful objects  they  are  when  full  of  fruit.  Miniature,  yet  fruitful,  peach  and 
nectarine  trees  may  be  grown  in  very  small  pots,  for  I  have  some  not  more 
than  9  inches  high,  in  8-inch  pots,  full  of  blossom-buds.  Trees  of  this  size 
must  not  be  allowed  to  bear  more  than  four  or  five  fruit.  They  are  most 
interesting,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will,  ere  long,  be  extensively  cultivated  by 
the  curious.  These  very  small  fruitful  trees  are  grafted,  which  seems  to  make 
them  precociously  fruitful :  peaches  and  nectarines  are  generally  budded. 

In  remote  places,  where  large  pots  are  difficult  to  be  procured,  tubs  like 
those  used  for  orange  trees,  or  more  properly  boxes,  may  be  employed  with 
success,  and  for  trees  of  large  size,  t.  «.,  when  they  are  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  old,  they  will  probably  be  absolutely  necessary.  They  are  easily 
made  :  boards,  one  inch  thick,  either  of  oak  or  deal,  should  be  firmly  nailed 
together  so  as  to  form  a  box  fifteen  inches  deep  and  twenty  to  twenty-four 
inches  square  ;  the  bottom  should  be  formed  with  bars  one  inch  thick,  placed 
about  half  an  inch  asunder,  to  allow  the  roots  to  penetrate  into  the  borders. 


II 


Apricots. — Apricots  in  pots  are  very  rarely  seen,  even  in  large  establish-  :  i 
ments  ;  they  are  difficult  to  force,  as  they  will  not  bear  the  confined  air  of  . ! 
a  forcing  house.     I  remember,  some  years  since,  being  much  struck  with  : ' 
some  apricots  cultivated  as  dwarf  trees  in  the  South  of  France  :  the  trees» 
full  of  their  golden  fruit,  looked  so  beautiful, — at  the  time  I  wished  that  our 
climate  would  allow  us  to  grow  them  in  the  same  way.    I  did  not  then 
think  of  cheap  glass,  root-pruning,  and  pot  culture. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  without  abundance  of  air  and  the 
full  light  of  an  unshaded  roof, — by  this  I  mean  that  no  vines  mast  be 
trained  under  the  glass, — fruit  of  high  flavor  cannot  be  grown  ;  the  trees 
will  bear  well,  but  their  fruit  will  be  vapid  and  flavorless. 

The  best  trees  for  pot  culture  are  those  that  have  been  in  pots  one  or  two 
years :  if  these  can  be  purchased,  so  much  the  better.  The  next  best  are 
trees  that  have  been  removed  and  cut  down  one  year  in  the  nursery.  If 
neither  of  the  above  can  be  found,  "  dwarf  maiden  trees  "*  will  do.  Trees 
taken  from  ttie  open  ground  must  not  be  potted  till  the  end  of  October. 
Presuming  that  potted  trees  have  been  procured,  they  may,  early  in  Octo- 
ber,— if  omitted  then,  in  November  or  December, — be  repotted  into  pots  of 
the  size  selected  for  this  system.  I  have  named  11-inch  pots»  because  they 
are  portable,  and  the  trees  may  then  be  shifted  into  large  pots  as  they 
advance  in  growth  ;  11-inch  pots  will,  at  any  rate,  do  well  to  commence 
with.  October,  November,  and  December,  are  the  best  months  for  potting 
trees  ;  they  may  indeed  be  potted  till  March,  but  then  no  fruit  must  be 
expected  the  first  season.  If  fruit-bearing  trees  that  have  been  grown  in 
pots  can  be  procured,  they  cannot  be  potted  too  early  in  October. 

I  know  of  no  compost  better  for  stone-fruits  than  two-thirds  turfy  loam 
and  one-third  decomposed  manure,  to  which  some  road  or  pit  sand  may  be 
added.    The  loam  should  not  be  sifted  ;  if  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of 

o  Thii  is  ft  term  applied  by  nurserymen  to  trees  one  year  old  from  the  bud  or  graft. 
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lumps  as  big  as  an  egg,  so  mnch  the  better.  If  you  examine  an  11-inch 
pot,  yon  will  find'  it  eight  inches  across  at  the  bottom,  and  the  aperture 
from  one  inch  to  one  and  a  half  in  diamete*r.  Take  a  light  hammer,  and 
eijlarge  this  aperture  to  five  inches  in  diameter*;  then  place  four  or  five 
large  pieces  of  broken  pots  or  tiles  across,  so  that  they  rest  on  the  inside 
ledge  left  by  the  hammer,  leaving  interstices  for  the  free  emission  of  roots  : 
on  these  place  some  of  the  most  lumpy  part  of  your  compost  ;  then  your 
tree,  not  too  deeply,  but  so  that  the  upper  part  of  its  roots  is  a  little  be- 
low the  rim  of  the  pot :  if  it  has  a  ball  of  earth,  loosen  it ;  fill  up  with  com- 
post ;  ram  the  earth  down  firmly,  as  you  fill»  with  a  stout  blunt-pointed 
stick  ;  place  it  on  the  border  where  it  is  to  grow  during  the  summer  ;  give 
it  two  or  three  gallons  of  water,  and  a  top-dressing  of  some  manure  to  lie 
loosely  on  the  surface,  and  the  operation  is  finished. 

We  will  suppose  that  our  tree,  a  nice  dwarf  bush,  with  five,  six,  or  seven 
branches,!  is  potted.  It  may  rest  till  February,  and  then  be  pruned, — a  plea- 
sant, simple  operation,  more  easy  to  show  than  to  tell  how  to  perform.  I 
may  as  well '  now  state  that  the  pruning  recommended  here  for  apricots 
will  serve  for  all  bush  fruit  trees  under  orchard  house  culture,  except 
peaches,  nectarines,  and  figs.  Each  branch  must  be  shortened  with  a  sharp 
,  knife  to  ten  inches  :  these  shortened  branches  will  form  the  foundation  of  a 
nice  regularly-shaped  bush.  In  May  each  branch  will  put  forth  three  or 
four  shoots  :  all  of  these  but  the  topmost  one  must  be  pinched  off  to  within 
about  two  inches  of  their  bases  :  they  will  form  fruit-bearing  spurs  ;  these 
will  continue  all  through  the  summer  to  make  fresh  shoots,  which  must 
always  be  pinched  off  to  a  length  of  two  inches.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
season  the  leading  shoots  of  the  tree  will  be  probably  three  feet  in  length, 
and,  as  well  as  the  spurs,  be  furnished  with  blossom-buds.  The  summer  is 
past ;  the  month  of  October  is  with  us.  Its  shoots  are  ripe,  and  the  tree 
lias  ceased  to  grow  :  it  must  be  put  to  rest  for  the  winter,  by  lifting  up  the 
pot  and  cutting  off  closely  every  root  that  has  made  its  way  into  the  bor- 
der :  it  is  then  ready  for  its  top-dressing,  the  method  of  giving  which  I  have 
described  further  on. 

The  second  season : — in  February,  or  early  in  March,  the  leading  shoot 
made  the  preceding  year,  and  which  ought  to  be  from  two  to  three  feet 
long,  must  be  shortened  to  ten  inches,  and  the  young  shoots  as  they  push 
forth  in  summer  (all  but  the  leader)  be  pinched  off  as  in.  the  first  season. 
The  third  season : — as  the  tree  will  have  increased  in  size,  its  leading 
shoots  may  be  shortened  to  six  inches,  and  as  it  becomes  aged  and  fruitful, 
annually  to  four  inches,  and  at  last  pinched  off  in  summer  to  two  inches, 
as  to  make  a  compact  round  bush.  In  the  course  of  time  some  of  the 
(shoots  in  the  centre  of  the  tree  will  require  thinning  out  with  the  knife,  if 
at  all  crowded. 

The  general  management  of  the  trees  the  second  year  should  be  as  fol- 
lows :— — 

February  is  with  us,  and,  if  the  season  be  mild,  buds  are  beginning  to 
swell,  and  flowers  to  bloom  :  the  trees  in  your  orchard  house  are,  however, 
diy,  dusty,  and  stagnant ;  place  them  in  their  stations,  three  feet  stem  from 

*  I  DOW  have  my  pots  made  with  five  holes,  each  an  inch  and  a  half  In  diameter.    In  remote 
places,  where  these  cannot  be  procured,  the  enlarged  holes  may  be  used. 
\    t  If  a  tree  with  only  three  or  four  branches  is  potted,  they  must  be  cut  into  four  inches ; 
^:AQd  the  tree  muat  have  a  season's  growth  to  form  itself. 
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stem,  give  each  of  them  a  small  quantity,  say  a  pint,  of  water, — not,  how- 
ever, if  the  winter  is  still  raging, — let  them  rest  three  days,  then  gpve  them 
a  quart  each->-in  short,  gradually  saturate  the  earth  in  the  pots,  and  after- 
wards water  them  regularly  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  The 
buds,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  will  soon  begin  to  swell,  and  in  March,  or 
early  in  April  if  the  season  be  late,  they  will  put  forth  their  full  bloom ; 
and  beautiful  things  they  are,  for  no  frost,  no  storms,  will  destroy  the  blos- 
soms. If  the  weather  be  sunny,  with  sharp  frosts  at  night,  as  is  often  tij<' 
case  in  early  spring,  the  shutters,  both  back  and  front,  may  be  open  all  day 
and  closed  at  night ;  if  a  wind-frost  and  cloudy  weather,  they  may  hi- 
closed  day  and  night ;  the  ventilation  through  the  joints  of  the  boards  will 
then  be  amply  sufficient  With  this  treatment  nearly  every  blossom  will 
set.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  becomes  the  size  of  a  horse-bean,  comroeiice 
syringing  the  trees  morning  and  evening  with  soft  water,  and  continue  to 
do  this  all  through  the  summer  till  the  fruit  begins  to  change  color  before 
ripening.  Weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given  once  a  week  during  the  som- 
mer.  This  is,  however,  almost  a  matter  of  choice.  My  trees  grow  and 
bear  well  without  it.  Guano  water,  one  pound  to  twenty  gallons,  is  per- 
haps as  good  as  any  ;  and  a  good  soaking  of  this  once  a  week  is  better 
than  using  it  more  frequently.  While  in  their  young  state,  the  fruit  must 
be  thinned,  leaving,  at  first,  upon  a  bush  that  has  been  two  years  in  a  pot, 
about  three  dozen  ;  which,  when  they  attain  the  size  of  a  small  nntmeir, 
must  be  reduced  to  two  dozen  :  the  third  year,  a  tree,  if  it  has  prospered, 
will  be  able  to  bring  three  dozen  to  maturity  ;  it  is,  however,  bettt  r 
to  have  a  few  finely-grown  fruit  than  many  that  are  small.  If  some 
of  the  trees  are  required  to  decorate  the  dessert — and  what  can  be  more 
ornamental  than  an  apricot  tree  full  of  fruit  ? — ^they  must  be  prepared  for 
removal  by  lifting  the  pots  a  week  previously,  so  as  to  break  off  the  roots 
that  have  struck  into  the  border  :  no  harm  will  be  done, — it  only  checks 
their  growth  a  little  prematurely  ;  they  must,  however,  in  such  cases,  be 
brought  back  to  the  orchard  house  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  have 
water  till  the  end  of  October. 

To  sustain  trees  in  health  in  pots  something  more  must  be  done  tlian 
allowing  their  roots  to  go  into  the  border  ;  annually,  in  October,  every  tren 
should  have  a  top-dressing  of  rich  compost.  I  have  employed,  with  much 
success,  horse-droppings  gathered  from  the  roads,  and  unctuous  loam,  eqnal 
parts.  The  former  I  have  had  saturated  with  night-soil  or  liquid  nianore, 
and  then  exposed  to  the  air  for  two  or  three  months  before  mixing  it  with 
the  loam.  Some  powdered  charcoal  strewed  over  this  compost  will  prevent 
any  disagreeable  smell.  Any  kind  of  rotten  manure,  however,  and  loam, 
seems  to  answer  well  for  top-dressing,  which  is  done  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  take  out  a  portion  of  the  soil,  five  or  six  inches  in  depth,  and  about  four 
inches  in  width  all  around  the  side  of  the  pot,  leaving  the  central  mass  of 
roots  ^undisturbed  (a  portion  of  the  mould  may,  however,  be  picked  out 
from  among  the  mass  of  fibres  with  advantage,  as  fresh  food  can  do  thew 
no  harm)  ;  then  fill  in  the  compost,  and  ram  it  firmly  down  ;  keep  on  filling 
and  ramming  till  it  is  on  rf  level  with  the  edge  of  the  pot ;  place  one  or  two 
inches  of  loose  compost  on  the  surface,  as  it  will  settle  much  during  the 
winter  ;  give  one  or  two  good  soakings  of  water  ;  and  then  place  the  trees 
close  together,  for  you  will  then  have  more  space  for  winter  parsley,  let- 
tuces, young  cauliflowers,  and  other  matters   requiring  shelter.     Water 
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must  be  withheld,  and  the  trees  suffered  to  remain  dry  and  completely  at 
rest  doring  the  winter. 

This  treatment  may  be  continued  every  year  without  variation,  except  as 
regards  pruning.  In  removing  the  trees  to  their  allotted  places  on  the 
borders  in  spring,  I  have  lately  found  it  beneficial  to  take  out  about  two 
shovelfuls,  of  earth  on  the  place  where  the  pot  is  to  stand,  and  replace  it 
with  the  same  quantity  of  the  compost  used  for  top-dressing  :  the  tree  is 
thus  fed  from  above  and  below.  It  will  be  necessary  in  very  dry  winters 
to  watch  the  trees  to  see  if  their  shoots  shrivel  ;  if  so,  they  must  have  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  but  not  in  severe  frost ;  and  if  the  winter  be  ex- 
cessively severe,  to  "  make  assurance  doubly  sure,"  some  dry  hay  or  litter 
may  be  laid  on  and  around  the  pots  :  the  dry  state  of  the  soil  will,  however, 
as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  perfectly  resist  the  effects  of  frost. 

The  best  implement  for  top-dressing  is  a  piece  of  iron  rod  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  circumference  and  nine  inches  long,  flattened  at  the  end,  with  a 
handle  of  wood  five  inches  long,  like  the  annexed  figure. 

Fig.  8. 


Now,  let  us  see  what  we  may  expect  from  this  treatment.  The  apricot, 
the  peach,  and  nectarine,  as  is  well  known,  all  come  from  the  East.  We 
will  take  Persia  or  Armenia.  ,The  winter  there  is  dry  and  very  severe  ;  the 
spring  diy,  with  hot  sun  and  piercing  wind,  just  when  peaches  and  apricots 
are  in  full  bloom,  and  yet  how  they  succeed  I  •  Let  any  one  go  into  an 
orchard  house  when  we  have  our  usual  March  weather :  the  wind  will 
whistle  through  it,  and  the  climate  will  be  dry,  sunny,  and  bracing  ;  the 
blossoms,  under  these  circumstances,  will  all  set  Unfortunately,  we  can- 
not command  sunshine  enough  to  carry  us  along,  to  make  our  fruit  ripen  in 
May  and  June,  as  in  warmer  climates  ;  we  must,  therefore,  wait  patiently, 
for  our  orchard  house  climate  is  slow  but  sure  in  its  operations.  If  the 
above  directions  are  followed.  Eastern  nature  is  imitated  as  closely  as  our 
cloudy  skies  permit.  The  trees  bloom  in  a  dry,  airy  place ;  they  pass 
through  a  comparatively  dry,  warm  summer  ;  they  are,  like  all  trees  natives 
of  dry  climates,  early  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest,  which  is  continued  all 
through  the  winter,  and  thus  they  form  healthy  shoots  and  well-developed 
blossom-buds.  Nothing  in  culture  can  be  more  perfect,  and  all  is  so  simple, 
that,  knowing  as  I  do,  with  what  facility  it  is  done,  I  feel  ashamed  of  the 
many  words  I  have  used  in  describing  it. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have,  to  carry  out  this  system,  recommended  houses 
of  wood  and  glass  ;  those,  however,  who  prefer  brick  to  wooden  walls,  may 
have  them,  as  any  greenhouse  may  be  made  into  an  orchard  house,  by 
merely  lowering  the  roof  to  the  height  given  in  page  10*,  sinking  the  path- 
way, and  having  sliding  shutters,  back  and  front.  The  grand  essentials 
arc,  low  roof,  borders  instead  of  benches,  and  constant  ventilation,  more  or 
less,  accbrding  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  through  the  shutters  ;  but  in 
bouses  with  brick  walls  there  will  not  be  that  constant,  gentle  percolation 
of  air  which  there  is  through  boarded  houses,  and  which  seems  so  highly 
favorable  to  the  well-being  of  stone-fruits. 

*  It  nrart  ahrayt  be  b«ra«  in  nund,  tbat  a  low  roof,  lo  tbat  tbe  trees  are  not  too  far  from  the 
KlaiB,  it  mo«t  eMeotial.  My  trees,  seven  years  old,  nearly  touch  it, — ^the  nearer  the  glass  the 
fioer  the  fruit. 
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I  have,  I  find,  omitted  to  state  the  number  of  trees  that  may  be  grown  Id 
a  given  space.  The  trees  should  be  placed  in  the  borders,  back  and  front, 
three  feet  apart,  stem  from  stem.  A  house  of  the  dimensions  given  in  p.  15 
will  thus  hold  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  trees.  Thirty  trees  will  give  sixty 
dozen  and  upwards  of  fruit,  when  in  full  bearing.  A  small  bush  of  the  Pit- 
maston  orange-nectarine,  four  years  old,  produced,  one  season,  four  dozen  of 
fruit,  and  brought  them  all  to  perfection  ;  still  this  is  too  many,  as  some  of  , 
the  fruit  were  small.  I  mention  this  merely  to  show  what  can  and  may  be 
done  in  this  very  interesting  mode  of  cultivation,  which,  to  sum  up,  is  as 
follows  :  annual  top-dressing,  annual  summer  pruning  by  pinching,  autumnal 
or  spring  pruning,  and  root-pruning. 

There  are,  I  well  know,  some  amateur  as  well  as  professional  gardeners 
who  object  to  the  pot  culture  of  apricots  ;  to  such  I  can  with  confidence 
recommend  planting  of  apricot  trees  in  the  borders,  and  lifting  and  replant- 
ing them  biennially,  about  the  end  of  October,  with  a  few  shovelfuls  of  the 
potting  compost :  they  soon  form  compact  and  most  fruitful  bushes  :  I  have 
some  trees  under  this  treatment  remarkable  for  their  healthy  and  sturdy 
growth. 

The  season  of  that  very  fine  sort,  the  Peach-Apricot,  may  be  prolonged 
to  a  great  extent ;  it  generally  ripens  in  the  orchard  house  about  the  first 
week  in  August,  but  by  the  following  simple  method  it  may  be  had  in  per- 
fection till  the  middle  of  October.  The  end  of  June  some  trees  full  of  fruit 
should  be  selected,  and  those  that  are  to  be  very  late  should  be  placed 
under  a  north  wall  till  the  first  week  in  September,  and  then  removed  to 
the  orchard  house  to  ripen  their  fruit.  Those  that  are  to  ripen  in  Sep-  ' 
tember  should  be  placed  in  a  sunny,  exposed  place,  till  the  end  of  Augnat, 
and  then  be  removed  to  the  orchard  house.  The  fruit  from  those  trees  that 
are  much  retarded  will  not  always  prove  good,  unless  the  weather  be  fine 
and  warm  ;  but  that  from  trees  Set  out  of  doors  in  a  sunnj  place  and  then 
ripened  in  the  house  will  be  most  excellent. 

Half-standard  apricots  may  be  made  charming  ornamental  trees  for  the 
summer  decoration  of  the  flower  garden  ;  for  this  purpose  trees  with  nic^ 
straight  stems  about  three  feet  in  height  should  be  selected,  and  planted  in  ; 
pots  or  tubs.  They  should  be  grown  in  the  orchard  house,  and  about  the 
middle  of  July  be  removed  to  the  lawn  or  any  part  of  the  garden  where 
such  trees  would  be  desirable.  They  can  be  pruned  into  round  heads  and 
employed  for  summer  ornaments,  just  as  orange  trees  are  in  many  gardens: 
they  will  be  found  equally  ornamental  and  more  useful,  because  their  fruit 
is  valuable.  ' 

The  most  desirable  43orts  of  apricots  for  ijot  culture  are  :  the  Red  Masca- 
line,  which  ripens  in  June  ;  the  Large  Early  in  July  ;  St.  Ambroise,  which 
follows  very  closely  ;  the  Kaisha ;  the  Blenheim ;  the  Royal ;  and  the 
Peach- Apricot,  like  the  Moor  Park,  but  larger  and  a  better  bearer.  These  i 
are  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  ripening,  and  gi^e  a 
good  succession. 

They  will  come  in  nearly  at  the  same  season  as  those  on  walls  ;  for  it 
must  be  understood  that  fruits  in  thoroughly  ventilated  orchard  houses  are  | 
not  much  forwarded  unless  the  season  happens  to  be  very  sunny.    It  is  not   , 
an  early  but  a  certain  crop  that  must  be  expected.    I  have  not  named  any 
later  kind  than  the  Peach-Apricot  because  it  is  so  easily  retarded,  and  is 
always  of  the  highest  excellence  ;  it  is  also  the  most  abundant  bearer  of  all. 


f 
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Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
Few  fruit  trees  give  more 
eatisfaction  in  the  orchard 
house  than  a  choice  selec- 
tion of  peaches  and  nec- 
tarines :  when  in  blossom, 
in  early  spring,  the  trees 
are  so  fresh  and  beautiful ; 
they  are  so  exceedingly 
prolific ;  and  in  autumn, 
what  fruit  can  vie  in  beauty 
with  a  ripe  peach  or  nec- 
tarine ?  and  what  to  the 
lover  of  fruit  trees  can  be 
more  gratifying  than  to 
see  his  sideboard  or  dining- 
table  decorated  with  peach- 
bushes  in  pots,  studded 
with  their  lovely  and  per- 
fectly ripened  fruit  ? 

If  bushes  of  only  a  mod- 
erate size  are  required, 
11 -inch  pots,  as  recom- 
mended for  apricots,  may 
be  used.  It  is  surprising 
to  see  what  vigorous 
growth,  and  what  fine  fruit, 
peach  trees  in  11-inch  pots 
give ;  for,  owing  to  the 
compjst  being  rammed 
down,  a  large  quantity  of 
nutriment  is    given    in   a 

An  Ehvge  Kectarine  f^ee,  three  yean  old,  from  a  Dajcaerreotype.       gfnall     SpaCO         I    may    as 

welL  however,  state,  otice  for  all,  and  for  all  descriptions  of  fruits,  that,  if 
fewer  and  larger  trees  are  required,  larger  pots  may  be  employed  ;  thus 
13,  15,  or  18-inch  pots  may  be  used  with  equal  success,  by  having  numer- 
ous apertures  at  the  bottom,  allowing  the  emission  of  roots  during  the  sum- 
mer, root-pruning,  and  putting  tke  tree  to  rest  during  the  winter.  A  peach 
or  nectarine  tree  may  thus,  in  two  or  three  years,  be  made  capable  of  bear- 
ing many  dozens  of  fruit ;  but  I  must  confess  that  my  taste  inclines  to 
graall  prolific  trees  only  because  one  can  have  greater  variety  in  a  small 
space  ;'  and  small  trees  are  pretty,  are  easily  looked  over,  bo  that  each  leaf 
and  bud,  each  blossom  and  fruit  is  known. 

If  peach  tr^es,  already  in  pots,  and  in  a  bearing  state,  can  be  purchased, 
BO  much  the  better,  for  then  a  year  is  saved  ;  but  as  such  are  more  expen- 
sive than  either  " maiden "  or  " cut-down"  trees,  the  cost  of  which  is  gener- 
ally about  Is.  6d.  to  25.  6rf.  each,  these  had  better  be  purchased.  I  may 
here  state  that  "  cut  down "  trees  are  two  years  old,  and  if  nice  healthy 
trees  of  this  description,  with  fully  ripened  shoots,  can  be  found,  they  are 
', better  than  "maiden"  trees.    But  as  they  are  not  often  to  be  m^t  with, 
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I  Will  first  give  the  treatment  required  by  one-year-old,  or  "maiden" 
trees. 

These  have  one  shoot,  more  or  less  vigorous,  which  should  be  well  fur- 
nished with  buds  towards  its  base.     This  shoot  must  be  cut  clean  off  with 
a  sharp  knife,  at  the  seventh  bud  from  its  base,  and  the  tree  then  potted  in   ' 
the  same  compost  recommended  for  apricots,  in  the  same  sized  pots,  and  at 
the  same  season,  being  towards  the  end  of  October,  or  early  in  November* 
The  following  summer  every  bud  will,  or  ought  to,  produce  a  shoot.    If 
there  are  seven  shoots,  the  tree  is  formed  for  the  season :   they  need  not 
have  their  tops  pinched  off,  but  will  merely  require  the  laterals  (small  side 
shoots)  pinched  off  to  within  two  buds  of  their  bases  as  soon  as  they  are 
four  inches  long.     This  will  induce  the  ripening  of  the  shoots,  so  that  by 
the  end  of  the  summer  they  will  be  full  of  blossom  buds.     At  the  end  of 
August  the  point  of  each  shoot  should  be  pinched  off,  and  they  will  then 
only  require  the  annual  pruning,  either  in  autumn  or  spring,  for  which 
directions  are  given  below.     If  the  tree  puts  forth  a  fewer  number  of 
shoots  than  seven,  the  tops  of  all  should  be  pinched  off  early  in  June  ;  each 
shoot  will  then  put  forth  three  or  more  young  shoots  ;   all  that  are  not 
required  to  form  the  tree  must  be  pinched  off  in  the  same  way  as  laterals,   , 
leaving  seven,  or,  if  the  tree  be  vigorous,  nine  shoots  to  each  tree.    These 
trifling  manipulations  are  easy  to  do,  but  difficult  to  describe  :   so  to  make   i 
the  matter  as  clear  as  possible,  let  us  place  a  young  tree  before  us  early  in 
June,  with  five  branches,  each  twelve  inches  in  length  ;  then  let  us,  with  a   ' 
sharp  penknife,  shorten  each  branch  to  nine  inches ;   then,  at  the  end  of 
June,  let  us  take  the  same  tree  in  hand,  and  we  shall  find  that  each  short-   ^ 
cned  branch  has  put  forth  two  or  three  young  shoots  ;  we  must  pinch  them 
so  as  to  leave  on  four  branches  two,  and  on  one  only  one,  making  niue 
shoots,  which  as  they  grow  should  have  their  laterals  pinched  off  regularly :  . 
they  will  then  make  vigorous  trees  in  one  summer,  and  form  abundance  of 
blossom-buds  :  no  other  pruning  is  necessary  the  first  season  ;  and  if  abun- 
dant ventilation  and  syringing  daily,  as  recommended  for  apricots,  have 
been  attended  to,  the  fruit  buds  will,  towards  the  end  of  August,  begin  to 
bo  fully  developed.     The  experienced  gardener  can  at  once  distinguish    ' 
them  :  such  a  person  may  prune  his  trees  early  in  October.    Let  me  endeav- 
or to  tell  how  to   distinguish  a  fruit-bud,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  only 
bud  to  prune  down  to. 

Well,  then,  generally,  or  "  general  always,"  as  a  foreign  friend  expresses 
it,  when  he  wishes  to  say  anything  that  invariably  takes  place,  towards  the 
base  of  each  of  your  seven  or  nine  shoots,  you  will  find  four  or  five  pointed 
single  buds,  covered  with  their  brown  coat ;  these  are  leaf-buds  ;  next  to 
these,  and  higher  up  the  shoots,  are  triple  buds,  a  plump  silver-coated  one 
on  each  side,  and  a  thin  one  in  the  centre.  These  plump  silvery  buds  are 
blossom-buds,  and  the  central  one  a  leaf-bud,  which  produces  a  shoot,  so 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  blossom-buds,  that  without  it  they  would 
be  abortive.  Be  sure  to  have  on  each  shoot,  if  possible,  nine  to  twelve  of 
these  triple  buds,  and  cut  off  the  shoot  close  to  one  of  them  ;  if  this  cannot 
be  found  at  the  proper  place,  so  as  to  be  able  to  form  the  foundation  of  a 
nice,  regularly-shaped,  bush-like  tree,  cut  off  the  shoot  ait  a  leaf-bnd.  If 
the  trees  are  pruned  in  autumn,  the  buds  are  difficult  to  distinguish ;  it 

*  This  Beamn  1b  recommended,  bat  it  may  be  departed  from ;  for  my  peachea  and  neciiT'  J 
ea  are  tometimea  not  potted  till  March,  yet  they  make  fine  growth.  ^ 
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will,  therefore,  be  better  for  the  beginner  not  to  prune  his  peach  and  nec- 
tarine trees  till  February  or  early  in  March,  when  every  bud  will  plainly 
show  its  character, — the  blossom-buds  by  that  time  will  have  opened  their 

,  silvery  coat,  and  the  bright  pink  will  be  peeping  out.    If  the  shoot  be  cut 

,  off'at  a  single  blossom-bud,  it  will  die  down  to  the  next  leaf-bud  ;  this  must 
therefore  be  carefully  avoided. 

Let  us  now  proceed  with  the  culture  of  our  maiden  tree.  A  season  has 
passed  :  it  is  early  spring,  say  the  middle  of  February,  and  our  tree,  with 
its  nine  branches  of  the  last  summer's  growth,  is  before  us  ;  three  of  these 
should  be  cut  down  to  within  five  buds  of  their  bases,  to  give  a  supply  of 

'  young  shoots  for  the  succeeding  year,  and  six  should  be  cut  down  so  as  to 
leave  on  each  branch  ten  or  twelve  triple  buds.  These  are  the  fruit-bear- 
ing branches  for  the  present  season  :  and  so  it  must  be  every  year  ;  a  few 
branches,  say  one-third,  must  be  cut  in  closely  on  opposite  sides  of  the  tree 
to  give  young  shoots,  and  the  remainder  left  as  above  to  bear  fruit.  Those 
shoots  that  have  bonie  fruit  will  often  require  to  be  cut  out,  to  make  the 

,  tree  dwarf  and  prevent  its  becoming  naked,  as  the  spurs  die  after  bearing, 
unlike  those  of  the  apricot  and  plum,  which  continue  to  bear  fruit  for  many 
years.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  sort  cultivated,  and  the  vigor  of  the 
tree  :  one  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind, — do  not  let  the  tree  become  bare  of 
young  shoots  towards  its  base,  and  tall  and  straggling.  If  pruned  in 
spring,  the  nature  of  every  bud  may  be  seen,  and  the  tree  formed,  by  the 
proper  use  of  the  knife,  into  a  fruitful,  beautiful  bush.*  From  twelve  to 
fifteen  leading  shoots  should  be  left  in  summer  pruning  on  each  tree  when 
in  a  full-bearing  state. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  follow  the  "  maiden  "  tree  to  its  fruiting  state. 
The  "  cut-down  "  tree,  which  should  have  four  or  five  branches,  should  be 
potted  in  autumn  and  pruned  in  early  spring :  each  branch  must  be  short- 
ened to  six  inches ;  these  will  put  forth  numerous  young  shoots,  which  in 
June  should  be  thinned  out  with  a  sharp  knife,  leaving  nine  or  more  shoots 

!  to  be  pruned  the  following  spring,  as  above  directed.  If  trees  in  pots 
three  or  four  years  old  in  bearing  state  can  be  purchased,  it  is  a  saving  of 

,  time,  for  if  they  are  potted  before  Christmas,  a  crop  of  fruit  may  be  ex- 

I  pected  the  ensuing  summer  ;  in  such  trees,  the  shoots  intended  to  bear 
fruit,  and  covered  with  triple  blossom-buds,  may  be  shortened  to  ten  buds, 
and  those  which  are  to  make  young  shoots  for  the  next  year's  bearing 
should  be  shortened  to  five  buds. 

I  think  I  may  now  add  with  safety,  having  (this  day,  February  14,  1856) 
just  pruned  my  trees  for  the  sixth  year,  that  but  little  anxiety  need  be  felt 
by  the  beginner,  for  when  a  peach  tree  has  been  in  a  pot  in  an  orchard  house 
fur  two  years  it  wiU  bear,  prune  it  how  you  will.  All  that  seems  to  be  requir- 
ed is  to  make  the  tree  symmetrical  and  prevent  its  bearing  too  bountifully,  for 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  fruit  from  a  tree  overloaded,  whether  under 
^lass  or  in  the  open  air,  is  never  of  a  fine  flavor.  Peaches,  pears,  plums, 
apples,  and  indeed  all  descriptions  of  fruit,  suffer  in  flavor  to  an  extent 
scarcely  thought  of,  if  the  tree  be  suffered  to  bear  too  many.  It  is  better 
to  have  one  dozen  of  peaches  large  and  of  fine  flavor,  than  two  dozen  small 

*  When  the  trees  are  in  a  bearing  itate,  many  short,  spur-like  shoots,  from  foar  to  six  inches 
^   long,  will  be  made  every  season  on  the  stem  and  towards  the  base  of  the  principal  branches. 
"Vse  wiU  be  generally  covered  with  single  blossom-buds  and  a  terminal  leaf-bud :  they  may  be 
moved  if  too  much  crowded,  but  never  AorUned, 
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and  inferior ;  besides  this,  a  tree  Bufiered  to  bear  too  large  a  crop  will  be 
sure  to  fail  the  following  season. 

I  need  not  repeat  here  the  directions  for  the  general  management  I  have 
given  for  apricots  :  exactly  the  same  is  required  for  peaches  and  nectar- 
ines, which  may  be  grown  with  them  ;  the  same  top  dressing,  liquid  man- 
uring, syringing,  root-prnning,  and  winter  management. 

Peaches  and  nectarines,  either  in  the  open  air  or  under  glass,  are  inclined 
to  grow  too  vigorously :  pot  culture  here  gives  a  great  advantage ;  the 
trees  should  be  lifted,  so  as  to  break  off  all  the  roots  that  are  entering  the 
border  from  tho  apertures  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot ;  this  operation  should 
be  performed  once  a  week,  commencing  the  second  week  in  June,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  end  of  July  ;  they  may  then  be  suffered  to  make  roots  into 
the  border  till  the  fruit  is  gathered.  By  this  treatment  the  trees  become 
sturdy  and  short-jointed  ;  i.  e.,  very  short  spaces  will  be  found  between  tiie 
buds.  Trees  that  have  been  from  five  to  seven  years  in  pots  will  require 
abundance  of  water  daily,  in  summer,  as  the  pots  become  full  of  roots,  and 
absorb  a  large  quantity. 

There  is  a  matter  of  importance,  in  the  culture  of  peaches  and  nectar- 
ines, to  which  I  beg  the  reader's  special  attention,  although  it  is  a  repeti- 
tion, and  that  is  free  ventilation.  In  the  warmer  parts  of  England,  and 
more  particularly  in  Surrey,  I  have  heard  of  two  or  three  failures  in  grow- 
ing peaches  and  nectarines  in  orchard  houses,  owing  entirely  to  the  attacks 
of  the  red  spider,  brought  on  by  the  unskilful  management  of  servants, 
calling  themselves  gardeners,  who  would  persist  in  shutting  up  their  houses 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  hot  weather,  and  not  opening  them  till 
nine  in  the  morning  ;  the  poor  trees  were  thus  suffocated,  and  so  enfeebled 
as  not  to  be  able  to  resist  Uie  attacks  of  this  most  persevering  and  insidious 
enemy.  Now  let  me  advise  any  one  who  has  such  a  servant,  to  open  all 
the  shutters  about  the  first  week  in  July,  and  have  them  nailed  so  that  tbey 
cannot  be  closed  ;  they  may  remain  so  till  the  first  of  September.  If  the 
trees  are  regularly  syringed,  no  red  spider  will  make  its  appearance,  and 
the  fruit  will  be  of  much  finer  flavor  for  this  constant  and  free  ventilation. 
The  usual  and  proper  mode  of  ventilation  is  to  have  the  shutters  open  by 
day  all  through  the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  and  open  night  and 
day  as  soon  as  the  peaches  begin  to  color,  unless  the  house  be  in  an  exposed 
place,  and  the  weather  cold  and  windy,  then  they  should  be  only  partially 
open.  But  few  gardeners  have  the  courage  to  give  air  enough  to  orchard 
houses  and  vineries  :  in  mine,  without  fire-heat,  abundance  of  air  is  given 
night  and  day,  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  grapes  are  ripe. 

A  very  simple  and  agreeable  method  of  retarding  such  mid-season  peaches 
as  the  Noblesse,  Royal  George,  and  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  all  mid-season 
nectarines,  may  be  practised  as  follows  : — Remove  the  trees  from  the 
orchard  house  to  the  open  air  in  the  end  of  July  (if  the  season  is  early,  and 
the  house  is  in  a  warm  situation,  a  week  earlier) ;  place  them  in  some  wami 
sheltered  place,  or  in  front  of  a  south  or  south-west  wall,,  about  two  feet 
from  it.  In  a  few  days  both  peaches  and  nectarines  change  to  a  deep  crim- 
son, and  if  the  weather  is  sunny,  their  flavor  will  be  very  vinous  ami 
piquant.  Under  this  treatment,  such  sorts  as  I  have  named  above  will 
ripen  by  tho  end  of  September,  or  later,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather.  By  this  method,  the  season  of  our  fine  melting  peaches  and  nee-  m 
tarines  may  be  much  prolonged,  and,  in  cases  where  the  absence  of  a  family  J , 
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may  require  it,  the  whole  crop  of  an  orchard  house  can  be  retarded.  Half- 
sUndard  peaches  and  nectarines  with  nice  round  heads,  may  be  used  as 
ornamental  trees  in  the  same  way  as  recommended  for  apricots. 

Within  these  few  years  a  method  of  growiug  peach  trees  against  walls 
has  been  brought  into  notice  in  France.  This  is  called  training  **  en  cordon 
oblique,"  and  is  carried  out  by  planting  against  walls,  maiden  trees  twenty 
inches  or  two  feet  apart  at  an  "  angle  of  forty-five  degrees."  The  lateral 
shoots  are  shortened  in  closely,  and  rigid  summer  pinching  is  practised,  so 
that  a  wall  is  soon  completely  covered  with  short  fruit-bearing  shoots.  In 
warm  climates  &nd  in  dry  soils  this  method  has  been  found  to  answer  very 
well,  but'  has  been  objected  to  in  climates  and  soils  of  a  contrary  descrip- 
tion, as  the  vigor  of  the  trees  is  not  restrained  enough  by  the  most  severe 
summer  pinching.  The  French  gardeners  do  not  know,  or  will  not  practise, 
root-pruning  or  annual  removal,  which  would  doubtless  make  these  very 
pretty  trees  abundantly  fruitful.  The  annexed  is  a  figure  of  one  of  these 
oblique  trees,  from  the  work  on  pruning  by  M.  Hardy. 
Fio.  la 

I  now  propose  a  modifi- 
cation of  this  mode  of  cul- 
ture for  the  orchard  house, 
by  forming  peach  and  nec- 
tarine trees  into  close  com- 
pact pyramids  like  an  up- 
right cypress,  and  annex  a 
figure  of  a  maiden  tree 
potted  and  pruned.  For 
this  purpose  maiden  trees 
with  straight  stems  and 
well  furnished  with  lateral 
shoots  should  be  selected, 
and  planted  in  11-inch  pots. 
They  should  not  be  more 
than  from  three  and  a  half 
to  four  feet  high  ;  if  more, 
their  tops  may  be  cut  off 
to  that  height.  Each  late- 
ral shoot  should  be  cut  in- 
to two  buds  ;  these  and  the 
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give  numerous 


A  Peach  Tree  trained 

bads  in  the  stem  will  give  numerous  shoots :  during  the  whole  of  the 
summer  every  shoot  must  have  its  point  pinched  off  as  soon  as  it  has 
made  six  leaves  ;  those  that  are  weak  and  form  their  terminal  bud  at  the 
fifth  leaf  need  not  be  shortened.  This  incessant  summer  pinching  of  the 
shoots  of  a  potted  tree,  in  the  climate  of  the  orchard  house,  will,  in  one 
season,  form  a  compact,  cypress-like  tree,  crowded  with  short  fruit-spurs. 
The  second  season  these  should  be  thinned  out  in  February,  so  as  to  leave 
li.em  as  nearly  as  possible  at  regular  distances,  and  in  summer  the  fruit 
should  be  thinned  and  the  shoots  pinched  as  in  the  first  season. 

A  close  fruitful  pyramid  will  thus  be  formed,  on  which  the  fruit  will  be 
folly  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  A  great  number  of  trees  may  in  this  way 
be  grown  in  a  small  space,  and  they  will  form  beautiful  objects  of  high  cul- 
ture.   I  have  recently  planted  some  trees  of  this  description  in  one  of  the 


borders  of  an  orchard  house,  and  intend  to  manage  them  after  the  method  I 
have  given  as  regards  sammer  pinching  ;  and  lifting  and  replanting  them 
every  year  early  in  November.  A  plantation  of  these  pyramids,  in  a  small 
span-roofed  house,  will,  I  am  certain,  prove  most  interesting  and  prufitablf. 
The  peach  and  nectarine  season  may  be  much  prolonged  by  a  judicious 
selection  of  varieties.  The  earliest  peach  is  the  Red  Nutmeg,  which  will 
ripen  in  July  (it  is  small,  but  very  nice) ;  next  the  Early  Anne  and  th^ 
Early  York,  which  ripen  immediately  after  it ;  then  the  Acton  Scot ;  the 
Early  Grosse  Mignonne  ;  the  Grosse  Mignonne ;  the  Noblesse  ;  the  Royal 
George  ;  the  Galande  ;  the  Reine  des  Vergers,  a  beautiful,  and  hardy  new 
peach ;  the  Barrington  ;  the  Chancellor  ;  the  Walburton  Admirable,  a  most 
admircMe  new  variety ;  and  the  Late  Admirable,  of  which  the  Teton  de 
Venus  and  Bourdine  are  excellent  varieties  :  these  ripen  nearly  in  succes- 
sion, are  all  melting  peaches,  and  give  their  fruit  from  July  till  the  middle 
of  October.  I  am  also  inclined  to  think,  that  with  the  large  '*  Pavies "  or 
clingstone  peaches  of  France,  such  as  the  Pavie  de  Pompone,  and  the  Cath- 
erine, the  peach  season  may  be  prolonged  till  the  middle  or  end  of  Novem- 
fm.  11.  ber.     These  very  late  peaches,  on  walls  in  moist  cli- 

mates, are  quite  worthless  ;  but  in  the  dry  climate  of 
the  orchard  house,  although  not  high  flavored,  they 
serve  to  prolong  the  peach  season.  They  should  W 
cut  in  slices  and  served  with  wine  and  sugar,  as  in 
France. 

A  selection  of  nectarines  may  include  the  followiDf?: 
— Fairchild's  Early,  small,  but  the  earliest ;  Hants 
Tawny ;  Elruge ;  Hardwicke  Seedling ;  Pitmaston 
Orange,  very  beautiful  and  very  good  ;  Violette  Hu- 
tive  ;  New  White  ;  Roman  ;  Early  Newington ;  aud 
Late  Melting. 

There  is  a  race  of  nectarines  from  Syria  well  worthy 
of  especial  culture  ;  the  best  of  these  is  the  Stanwick 
and  seedlings  raised  from  it.  '  M^iny  gardeners  have 
failed  in  its  culture,  finding  it  crack,  and  drop  of  iu 
stoning.     It  is  easily  cultivated  in  pots,  but  requires 
an  orchard  house  gently  heated  :   the  best  of  houses 
for  the  culture  of  this  fine  fruit  is  the  small  span- 
roofed  with  boards,  and  heated  by  one  4-inch  hot-water 
pipe  round  the  house.    As  soon  as  the  trees  are  in 
blossom  in  April,  the  fire  may  be  lighted  every  morn- 
ing at  six  and  kept  up  till  five  in  the  afternoon  all 
through  May,  giving  abundance  of  air  in  the  day,  and 
a  portion  by  night,  although  the  crevices  of  the  boards 
will  admit  some.    In  June  and  July  the  fire  toay.  be 
lighted  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  suffered  to  ^  ont 
^^.^^^^^^        at  mid-day  ;    the  trees  must  be  syringed  regularly. 
AMaideaPeachTreepruneaiogytjiis  treatment  the  fruit  will  ripen  in  the  South  of 
form  a  close  Pyramid.      England  in  August,  be  clcar,  free  from  cracks,  ana 
the  most  perfect  and  delicious  of  all  nectarines  ;   its  flavor  is  most  pecu- 
liarly gratifying,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  fruit  can 
be  imagined  more  exquisite  in  flavor. 

(Tf>h€0(miinu$d.) 
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INQUIRY— AGAIN. 

BT    WM.     BACOK,     RICHMOND,    MASS. 

Why  is  not  Horticulture  one  of  the  branches  taught  in  our  common 
schools  ?    SorticulturUt  of  January,  1859. 

This  has  long  been  a  query  in  our  own  and  probably  in  the  minds  of 
many  others,  and  we  are  very  glad  that  some  are  beginning  to  speak  out 
on  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  speaking  will  arouse  action,  while  vigorous 
action  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  solve  the  problem  and  say  it  is  done^ — very 
successfully  taught. 

But  why  IS  it  not  taught  now  ?  Certainly  not  because  the  individuals  in 
these  schools  lack  in  disposition  and  ability  to  study  those  branches.  The 
love  of  nature  and  all  her  works  is  not  one  of  the  lost  attributes  of  man, 
following  his  expulsion  from  Eden.  Who  ever  saw  an  infant  that  was  not 
attracted  and  pleased  by  the  gaudy  colors  of  flowers  or  the  glowing  beau- 
ties of  fruit ;  or  that  was  not  attracted  by  the  hum  of  animated  nature, — 
by  the  leaves  trembling  in  the  summer  breeze,  or  the  swaying  of  naked 
branches  in  the  rough  blasts  of  winter?  It  is  an  inborn  principle  of  our 
nature  to  love  find  admire  these,  and  when  we  cease  to  cultivate  these  prin- 
ciples and  let  other  objects  assume  the  positio'^  they  have  occupied,  we  enter 
upon  an  artificial  state  of  existence,  often  full  of  yearnings  for  beautiful 
and  quiet  days,  like  those  from  which  we  are  so  estranged. 

This  love  of  nature  does  not  leave  us  with  the  fleeting  days  of  infancy. 
In  youth  we  see  it  develop  itself  in  stronger  and  more  forcible  illustrations. 
Planting,  transplanting,  sowing,  nurturing,  and  harvesting  then  come  in, 
and  the  desire  for  new  creations  of  natural  beauty  causes  the  hands  to  labor 
for  the  gratification  of  the  mind.  We  see  it  in  little  cultivated  patches,  in 
secluded  nooks  around  the  homesteads  ;  we  see  it  around  the  district 
school-house, — and  among  the  recolle()tions  of  our  earliest  school-boy  days, 
there  are  none  pleasanter  than  those  when  the  corners  of  the  old  Virginia 
fence,  near  the  ojd  brown  school-house,  were  farmed  out  among  the  juveniles 
for  special  cultivation,  and  brought  into  culture  with  such  primitive  tools 
as  school-boys  could  manufacture,  and  such  crops  were  started  as  school- 
wisdom  dictated.  Oh  I  what  sadness  has  come  over  us,  as  some  unlucky 
morning,  when  our  crops  had  well  advanced  in  growth,  to  look  upon  their 
ruin.  But  such  sorrows  were  only  for  a  season.  The  opening  of  another 
spring  would  cause  fresh  inspirations  of  hope  to  spring  up  in  the  youthful 
mind,  and  the  labor  was  cheerfully  gone,  through  with  again  to  end  in  the 
same  disheartening  results.  Some  vagrant  animal  would  come  by  night 
and  transform  our  hopeful  fields  to  barren  fallows. 

This  was  nothing  peculiar  to  us,  to  our  school  or  to  our  day.  We  have 
seen  the  children  of  each  successive  generation,  and  of  localities  almost 
innumerable,  acting  and  reacting  in  scenes  like  those  we  cherished,  and  at 
present  we  see  no  probability  of  the  course  being  abandoned. 

It  may  safely  be  inferred  then  that  there  is  no  lack  of  material  to  edu- 
cate in  horticultural  knowledge  in  our  common  schools,  and  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  on  the  part  of  the  material,  of  moulding  it  into  the  noblest  forms 
of  science  and  practice.  A  little  teaching,  drawing  out  of  this  natural 
I,  taste,  would  be  a  great  service  in  the  matter,  and  probably  greatly  increase 
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the  Dumbers  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  caltivators.    Why  are  thev  not 
taught  iu  common  schools  f 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  no  teachers  competent  to  the  work ;  edu- 
cation and  habit  lead  them  to  look  upon  this  matter  as  too  small  a  one  to 
come  within  their  notice.  Young  men  who  teach  are  for  the  most  part  pre- 
paring for  other  professions,  and  their  school-houses  must  be  devoted  to 
sciences  in  which  they  are  more  familiar,  old  stereotyped  affairs,  while  the 
hours  out  of  school  must  all  be  devoted  to  pleasure  or  the  studies  prefatory 
to  some  other  pursuit  Many  of  our  common  schools  are  taught  by  females, 
like  the  daughter  of  a  worthy  and  successful  farmer  we  once  knew, 
who  almost  fainted  because  ploughshare  was  said  in  her  presence.  She 
would  probably  have  gone  quite  off,  but  for  the  admitted  fact  that  she  did 
not  know  what  it  was. 

Our  young  lady  teachers,  nnlike  the  young  ladies  of  other  lands,  have 
more  important  communings  than  those  with  nature,  to  claim  their  attentioa 
But  the  fault  does  not  rest  mainly  that  we  have  not  teachers  to  instruct  in 
rural  arts.  Parents  and  guardians  have  not  yet  acknowledged  the  estima- 
tion that  should  be  given  to  an  enlightened  system  of  cultivation.  If  they 
would  do  so,  and  if  the  State  would  make  it  as  imperative  that  teachers 
should  instruct,  or  be  capable  of  instructing,  in  some  of  the  branches  of 
rural  arts,  as  it  does  that  they  shall  be  qualified  to  teach  algebra  and  phys- 
iology, the  thne  would  be  short  before  we  should  have  teachers  ready  to 
commence  ;  and  our  normal  schools,  so  dependent  on  agricultural  patronage 
for  existence,  and  so  full  of  philanthropy  towards  the  rising  generation, 
would  have  their  experimental  grounds,  and  their  cabinets  of  natural  his^ 
tory,  their  text-books  and  lectures,  to  prepare  these  teachers  for  a  new  and 
attractive  enterprise. 

We  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  common  schools  should  he 
made  a  nursery  in  which  horticulture  and  its  kindred  arts  should  be  kindly 
nourished.  Let  such  an  education  be  encouraged  at  home  and  fostered  in 
these  institution^,  and  the  young  cultivators  of  American  soil  would  act 
from  an  intellectual  impulse  that  would  not  cease  when  school-days  were 
ended.  The  rills  of  knowledge  poured  into  the  mind  there,  would  create  a 
thirst  that  would  be  satisfied  only  by  new  and  oft-repeated  draughts  cf 
knowledge  in  all  after-time. 

Then  how  soon  we  should  hear  a  call  coming  up  from  all  the  people  in 
one  united  voice,  too  strong  to  be  stifled  with  apathy,  Give  us  higher  and 
better  endowed  institutions  all  over  the  land,  which  is  ours  ;  wherein  we, 
our  sons  and  our  children's  children  to  all  time,  can  learn  the  arts  of  nature, 
and  successful  cultivation  of  her  healthful,  luxurious,  and  life-sustaiuiug 
products.  Hitherto  we  have  yielded  our  known  rights  to  the  advance- 
ment of  other  objects.  From  the  earliest  period  of  our  country's  history 
legislative  aid  has  been  granted  in  munificent  sums  for  the  support  of 
institutions  to  advance  men  in  other  professions.  To  carry  out  these  grants 
we  have  been  taxc^,  ard  without  complaint  have  given  of  the  substance  of 
our  toil  to  favor  these  objects.  In  the  trying  hour  that  severed  our  country 
from  foreign  power,  our  fathers  in  a  mass  arose,  left  their  rude  ploughs  in 
the  furrow,  and  hastened  to  the  fields  of  blood  and  carnage  to  drive  fiie  foe 
from  our  shores.  The  blood  of  our  ancestors  was  spilled  to  give  our  conn- 
try  a  place  among  nations.  The  funds  have  been  liberally  bestowed  to  i 
make  this  an  enlightened  nation.    We  have  neglected  ourselves  and  ovr , 
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profession,  to  establish  other  institutions  npon  permanent  and  successful 
bases.  We  feel  now,  that  the  time  has  fully  come  when  educational  aid 
should  be  given  to  us  as  a  professional  class  on  whom  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  very  intimately  connected.  We  strongly  urge  our  claims,  and 
shall  never  be  satisfied  until  they  are  cancelled. 

What  a  beautiful  era  it  will  be  in  the  history  of  our  country,  when  the 
sciences  of  earth-culture  are  introduced  and  successfully  taught  in  our 
common  schools  I  Then  all  the  energy  of  cultivators  will  be  awake  in  the 
studv  of  natural  causes  and  effects,  as  they  operate  on  the  art  that  feeds 
and  beautifies  the  world. 

One  preliminary  step  has  been  taken  to  carry  out  this  object.  Our- 
school-houses,  instead  of  being  located  in  cramped  and  useless  spots,  aiid 
set  about  three  feet  ofif  the  public  highway,  are  being  built  with  spacious 
p^roundsy  the  scholar's  farms  around  them.  Let  these  grounds  be  beauti- 
fully laid  out,  and  planted  under  the  eye  of  the  scholar  ;  and  then  let  their 
future  keeping  be  entrusted  to  the  scholar,  under  the  watchful  care  of  the 
teacher.  Gardens  of  beautiful  trees,  luscious  fruits,  and  blushing  flowers 
would  then  embellish  these  humble  seminaries  of  learning,  and  a  taste 
would  be  cultivated  there  to  go  forth  to  beautify  and  enrich  the  whole  earth. 


THE  HYDRANGEA  AND  LUCULIA  6RATISSIMA. 


B7  FOX  IfSADOW. 

Whbn  Flora  has  once  smitten  the  heart  of  man  at  any  period  of  his  life, 
especially  in  his  youth,  and  the  force  of  circumstances  carries  him  from 
those  higher  orders  of  her  gorgeous  attractions — ^when  he  has  to  bid  adieu 
to  those  splendid  temples  at  whose  altar  he  has  oft  worshipped  and  con- 
tributed his  mite,  it  is  not  time  that  can  efface  from  the  heart  or  the  memory, 
the  beautiful  forms  that  have  been  presented  at  the  shrine  of  the  ''fair  god- 
dess.'* 

No,  not  time,  we  say,  for  years  may  roll  on — the  physical  system  may 
droop,  but  the  memory,  ever  fresh  and  green,  revels  in  the  reminiscences  of 
the  past,  and  the  lovely  forms  spring  into  ideal  life  before  him,  and  his  heart 
gladdens  at  the  appearance  of  some  beauty  long  lost  to  his  vision. 

Thus  we  see  before  us  the  beautiful  Luculia  ;  and  with  all  thy  age,  we 
**  love  thee  still,"  Luculia  gratissima  1 

Being  suddenly  aroused  from  this  ideality  with  all  the  vivid  splendor  of 
this  plant  on  our  mind,  we  propose  telling  jour  amateur  friends  something 
ahout  it ;  and  giving  our  florists  a  hint  in  reference  to  its  good  qualifications 
as  an  attractive,  ready-sellins:  plant.  Those  unacquainted  with  this  plant 
will  be  most  likely  to  inquire,  what  is  it  like  1  Do  you  know  the  old  and  much 
esteemed  "Hydrangea  Hortensis  ?  Yes.  Well,  it  resembles  that  plant  very 
much,  with  this  exception  :  the  texture  of  the  foliage  being  much  finer,  and 
the  color  a  lighter  green  ;  the  large  heads  of  flowers  being  of  a  lovely  rose 
color,  and  highly  fragrant. 

To  be  able  to  appreciate  this  noble  plant  adequately,  it  is  requisite  to 
^jbehold  it  in  all  its  splendor  ;  then  the  sight  never  can  be  forgotten.    We 
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remember  once  standing  by  the  side  of  a  most  magnificent  Bpecknen,  some 
eight  feet  high,  and  nearly  as  much  in  its  diameter  (at  Chiswick),  literally 
covered  with  its  fragrant  rose-colored  blooms.  We  also  recollect  one  of 
the  fair  sex  taking  particular  notice  of  the  various  plants  in  passing  Uie 
tableSp  till  she  came  suddenly  on  our  favorite,  when  all  at  once  she  threw 
up  both  her  arms  and  exclaimed,  **0h  I  oh  I  is  it  pos8ible,--^an  I  believe  my 
own  eyes  1"  We  expected  she  would  have  fainted  with  ecstacy.  The  Lur 
culia  has  generally  been  considered  difficult  to  propagate  and  flower ;  so 
has  the  Hydrangea  as  a  pot  bloomer  ;  growing  too  large  and  oftentimes 
not  flowering  at  all.  This  is  the  character  it  generally  bears,  but  with  our 
mode  of  management  we  never  encountered  this  difficulty.  For  example. 
we  have  a  number  of  the  Hydrangeas  growing  in  open  borders  :  about  the 
end  of  September  take  off  the  ends  of  the  shoots  that  are  well  ripened,  witli 
the  green  foliage  on,  (three  or  four  joints  long),  place  them  in  a  close  frame 
with  a  little  bottom  heat,  and  in  ten  to  twelve  days  they  are  struck ;  pot 
into  three-inch  pots,  and  when  they  fill  these  small  pots  with  roots  they 
drop  the  leaf  They  can  be  packed  away  through  the  winter  similar  Xq 
vines  ;  not  allowing  them  to  get  too  dry^  or  they  will  die  like  anything  else. 
In  the  spring  when  yon  require  to  start  them,  bring  out  to  the  light,  and 
give  a  good  soaking  of  water  ;  do  not  re-pot,  but  let  them  grow  in  the 
small  pot  that  they  were  stored  away  in  through  the  winter,  and  generally 
at  the  second  or  third  new  wood  joint  they  will  show  the  bloom  heads ; 
tlien  repot  into  a  five  or  six-inch  pot,  as  you  please,  and  make  the  compost 
just  as  rich  as  it  is  possible,  and  afterwards  water  with  plenty  of  good 
audno  (if  such  a  thing  is  to  be  got);  and  the  ultimate  of  this  process  will 
be  heads  of  flowers  measuring  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  over,  on  plants  in 
five-inch  pots  a  little  over  twelve  inches  in  height.  When  the  soil  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  iron,  the  color  of  the  flower  changes  to  blue.  Iron  filings 
mixed  through  the  potting  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  Now,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Luculia,  the  cuttings  are  managed  in  the  same  way,  with  this 
exception,  that  we  keep  them  in  a  greenhouse  through  the  winter  on  a  shelf, 
rather  than  a  ce*Ilar  or  under  a  stage,  as  in  the  case  of  Hydrangeas. 

There  is  another  mode  by  which  the  Luculia  is  very  easily  propagated. 
Take  frames,  or  pits,  put  in  plenty  of  good  compost,  and  plant  out  the  Lu- 
culia, and  as  it  grows,  layer  it,  similar  to  the  carnation,  either  in  small  pots 
plunged  into  the  soil,  or  in  the  soil  itself.  They  root  in  a  very  short  time,  can 
be  taken  up,  potted  into  small  pots  and  managed  as  the  cuttings.  The  stool 
plant  contiimes  growing  rapidly,  yielding  a  fresh  supply  for  layers.  We 
have  taken  -several  hundred  young  plants  in  the  season,  from  three  or  four 
stool  plants  in  this  way.  They  will  also  emit  roots  freely,  if  growing  in  a 
high  moist  temperature,  by  notching  the  branches,  tying  moss  on  the  parts 
and  keeping  it  moist.  They  strike  freely  into  the  moss.  This  of  course  is 
only  another  method  of  layering.  The  two  plants  grown  and  flowered 
together  in  this  way  form  a  charming  sight,  and  command  a  ready  sale. 

Won't  some  of  our  florists  try  this  modus  operandi  with  the  Luculia  and 
the  Hydrangea  f 

The  Luculia  blooms  freely  through  the  winter  season,  and  forms  a  great 
acquisition  for  the  stove  or  greenhouse  in  the  spring,  and  no  conservatory 
should  be  without  it. 


foff. 
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GARDEN  THERMOMETERS. 

Urwards  of  a  year  ago  we  drew  the  attention  of  our  subscribers  to  the 
important  subject  of  garden  thermometers,  and  pointed  out  certain  improve- 
ments therein  effected.  Since  that  time,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  note, 
that  the  attention  therein  drawn  to  the  subject  has  been  instrumental  in 
eflecting  still  greater  improvement,  combined  with  economy.  Our  friend, 
I  -  _  _.  jiM  J  I  Mr,  George  Cox,  the  well-known  optician 
i>(i>,  Barbican,  London),  has  specially  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
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that  most  useful  instrument,  the  garden  thermometer,  and  we  are  glad  to 
say  with  the  greatest  success. 

We  consider  Mr.  Cox  entitled  to  the  best  thanks  of  the  gardening  public 
for  his  exertions  in  producing  so  fine  and  delicate  a  thermometer  at  so  rea- 
sonable a  price  (35.  6e^.).  This  simple  and  accurate  instrument  is  less 
expensive  than  registering  thermometers  previously  in  use,  and  equally 
coiTect.  It  shows  the  temperature  at  the  time  of  observation,  like  any 
uther  thermometer  ;  and  when  hung  up  horizontally,  and  the  floating  index 
tilted  to  run  to  the  upper  end  of  the  spirit,  it  is  set  for  determining  the 
onldest  point  reached  during  the  day  or  night  The  spirit  collapses  over 
the  top  end  of  the  index,  and  draws  it  down  the  tube,  leaving  it  at  the 
extremest  degree  of  cold  arrived  at.  The  observer  will  then  have  the 
Ratisfaction  of  seeing  how  cold  it  has  been  since  his  last  observation,  and 
what  is  the  present  temperature. 

Our  experience  warrants  us  in  saying  that  "  Cox's  garden  thermometers  " 
arc  decidedly  the  most  inexpensive,  durable,  and  correct  of  any  previously 
in  nse ;  and  we  hope  no  gardener  will  neglect  to  provide  himself  with  so 
Ireful  a  guide  in  all  his  operations.  The  fact  is,  and  it  cannot  be  disguised, 
that,  as  a  body,  horticulturists  are  not  suflSciently  alive  to  the  importance 
'  f  paying  close  attention  to  temperature  and  other  meteorological  condi- 
tions, although  in  scarcely  any  profession  is  it  more  necesrfary  and  bene- 
licial. 

A  superior  instrument  has  also  been  brought  out  by  the  same  eminent 
maker,  being  a  self-registering  thermometer  for  both  day  and  night,  in 
wliich  each  tube  is  influenced  by  the  same  bulb.  The  centre  bulb  is  filled 
with  pure  spirit,  which  expands  by  heat,  and  causes  the  mercurial  column 
'  >  descend  on  the  left  hand  (or  night)  side,  and  ascend  on  the  yght  hand 
'•r  day)  side,  carrying  the  index  with  it  op  the  surface  until  the  heat  is 
■lirninished,  when  the  index  will  be  left  at  the  maximum,  or  highest  degree 
"f  temperature.  This  furnishes  the  registration  for  t^e  day.  For  the  night, 
!i»  the  temperature  is  decreased,  the  spirit  contracts,  and  is  followed  by  the 
'^lamn  ot  quicksilver,  which  then  ascends  on  the  night  side,  and  carries 
the  index  on  its  surface,  until  it  reaches  the  minimum  or  coldest  point. 

This  instrument  is  eminently  adapted  for  the  open  air,  conservative  walls, 
frames  and  pits,  greenhouses,  stoves,  and  every  other  erection  connected 
with  our  "  science  of  horticulture." 

A  more  extraordinary  instrument,  very  valuable,  though  more  costly,  is 
Mr.  Gauntlett's  new  "  Patent  Chronometrical  Thermometer,"  for  horticultu- 
r.il  purposes,  for  keeping  a  permanent,  written  record  of  atmospheric  tem- 
r»  rature,  whether  in  doors  or  out.  Every  proprietor  of  a  greenhouse  or 
'Tove  should  possess  one  of  these  invaluable  articles. 

<3 
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The  novelty  of  this  thermometer  consists  in  metallic  tubes  being  ased  iu 
place  of  mercury,  and  in  their  connection  with  a  clock  movement,  which 
puts  in  motion  a  drum,  to  which  a  strip  of  paper  is  attached.  The  tber- 
mometric  tubes  expand  and  contract  as  the  temperature  varies,  and  the 
motion  thus  produced  is  conveyed  to  a  pencil  that  inscribes  a  line  upon  a 
strip  of  paper.  This  line  is  a  permanent  record  of  the  temperature.  When 
the  strip  of  paper  is  filled  up,  a  fresh  strip  is  attached.  These  strips  are 
ruled  with  lines,  as  shown  in  the  following  diagram ;  the  vertical  lin^  re> 
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Gaantletrs  Gbronoxnetrical  Thtfmometer. 


Scale  traced  by  Oan&tlett**  losicwBcttL 


present  the  thermometric  scale.  The  horizontal  lines  correspond  with  the 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.  This  instrument  is  chiefly  valuable  for  horti- 
cultural purposes,  whefe  temperature  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance. 
The  strip  of  paper  shows  at  a  glance  what  the  temperature  of  a  propaga- 
ting-house,  greenhouse,  conservatory,  etc.,  has  been  during  any  moment  of 
the  day  or  night,  the  precise  moment  when  a  change  took  place,  and  how 
long  such  change  continued.  The  clock  movement,  which  consists  of  an 
excellent  eight-day  timepiece,  not  only  propels  the  strip  exhibiting  the  tem- 
perature, but  also  shows  the  time.  The  action  of  this  thermometer  is  very 
quick.  Changes  of  temperature,  however  slight,  are  instantaneously  indi- 
cated ;  this  arises  from  the  large  amount  of  metallic  surface  exposed  to  the 
heated  medium.  The  mercurial  thermometer,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  slow 
in  indicating  slight  changes  of  temperature.  This  is  owing  partly  to  th?  ] 
substance  of  the  glass  opposing  an  obstacle  to  the  transmission  of  heat  t<^  i 
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a  cor  tain  extent,  and  partly  to  the  bulk  of  the  mercury  offering  bo  small  a 
surface  to  be  acted  upon  by  heat,  which  must  be  difi^used  throughout  the 
mass  before  any  true  indication  can  be  given.  This  property  of  instanta- 
neous indication  renders  the  Chronometrical  Thermometer  peculiarly  valu- 
able for  scientific  purposes  ;  we  therefore  unhesitatingly  recommend  it  to 
the  gardening  public. — HorticuUtiral  Cabinet. 


CALIFORNIA  HORTICULTURE. 

EorroB  of  thb  Horticulturist  : — I  was  pleased  to  see  in  your  late  number 
an  article  relative  to  this  extensive  field  of  horticultural  enterprise.    The 
author  evinces  considerable  interest  and  knowledge  of  California  horticul- 
ture, and  will,  I  hope,  add  something  to  the  storehouse  of  practical  wisdom, 
wliose  doors  are  ever  open  to  invite  the  studious  and  careful  observer. 
What  valuable  facts  California  may  yet  contribute  to  this  branch  of  indus- 
try and  science,  and  what  new  and  choice  varieties  of  golden  and  amber 
iVuits,  the  future  will  disclose  1    Already,  our  orchards  and  gardens  contain 
j>t'ach  seedlings  of  great  beauty  and  rare  excellence,  which  are  more  popu- 
lar in  our  markets  than  the  most  favored  kinds  of  established  varieties. 
<  hir  complete  exemption  from  the  insect  pests  which  are  so  fatally  destruc- 
tive to  smooth-skinned  stone  fruits,  and  particularly  that  "  little  Turk," — 
IS  Downing  calls  him, — the  curculio,  is  an  advantage  which  we  would  like 
to  share  with  our  eastern  friends,  in  return  for  the  treasures  with  which  our 
Mil  is  already  exulting.     But  the  anxious  inquiry  naturally  arises,  will  not 
'lio  curculio  sooner  or  later  appear  ?   will  not  the  eg^  or  embryo  be  intro- 
•iuccd  in  the  bark  or  roots  of  the  trees  brought  hither  from  your  infested 
ichards  and  nurseries  ?    This  is  a  question  of  much  moment,  and  one  that 
:innot  fail  to  give  concern  to  the  propagators  and  lovers  of  the  plum  and 
MO  other  fruits  which  are  so  congenial  to  this  pertinacious  little  adversary. 
I'be  borer  is  the  only  enemy  of  moment  which  gives  us  much  trouble,  and 
'•^'  is  not  difficult  to  manage.    The  pear-blight  is  an  enemy,  so  far  as  my 
uitowledge  extends,  from  which  we  are  entirely  exempt.    Our  Doyennes » 
^iiich  are  not  yet  abundant,  are  as  fair  and  free  from  speck  or  crack  as  a 
i]y  apple  ;  and  so  extraordinary  in  size,  that  one  familiar  with  the  fruit  in 
>ston  or  New* York,  would  scarce  recognize  it  as  of  the  same  family.     It 
!^  true,  the  trees  are  yet  young,  and  their  permanent  character  not  quite 
'  c-^tablisbed,  but  there  is  much  ground  to  hope  for  continued  success.    The 
fi  vine  superiority  of  size  and  appearance  applies  to  all  the  other  varieties. 
1  iiave  not,  however,  noticed  any  superiority  in  flavor  over  the  fruits  of  the 
'.Atlantic  shores,  and  question  as  a  general  thing,  if  they  are  quite  equal. 
I    I  am  much  interested  in  the  discussion  progressing  in  your  journal,  rela- 
te to  the  merits  of  the  quince  stock.    All  the  dwarfs  of  that  kind  which 
i  iiave  tried  and  have  seen  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  are  very  promising, 
i^<i  are  the  delight  of  all.    What  age  may  develop  in  them,  it  is  difficult 
'  «ay.    All  large  fruits  undergo  a  singular  metamorphosis  in  size,  color, 
'  ason  of  ripening,  keeping  qualities,  &c.,  by  transplantation  from  the 
i  ^tiantic  soil  and  climate  to  the  Pacific,  and  in  some  of  them  they  are  not 
^  ^iiproved.     Grapes,  I  think  an  exception,  being  improved  in  all  respects  : 
f  tiii'!  deep  alluvial  and  volcanic  soils  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  them ; 
ij*l  I  have  found  no  grape  too  tender  for  successful  out-door  culture 
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indeed,  I  find  oar  own  California  or  Lob  Angelos  grape  the  tenderest  of  all. 
Wc  want  only  a  railroad  connecting  the  Sacramento  and  Missouri  rivers,  to 
make  yonr  markets  blush  with  our  wines,  gprapes,  figs,  pears,  and  other 
treasures  of  the  soil,  while  the  winds  of  opening  spring  and  summer  arc- 
yet  blowing  bleakly  upon  the  blossoms  and  embryo  fruits  of  your  eastern 
hill-side  trees. 

California  is  destined  to  be  the  cornocopia  of  the  confederated  sisterhood, 
and  her  inhabitants  are  inspired  with  an  almost  blind  enthusiasm  in  tht- 
cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers.  The  easy  working  and  richness  of  th  < 
soil,  the  deprivation  heretofore  suffered  for  want  of  these  Eden  Inxnrici?. 
and  the  remunerative,  almost  fabulous  prices  which  fruits  have  hitbert'' 
commanded,  have  all  conspired  to  create  this  laudable  enthusiasm. 

Our  agricultural  fairs  are  as  yet  doing  but  little  practically  to  enconraj" 
horticulture  :  money-making  seems  to  be  their  primary  object,  and  femal-^ 
equestrianism,  and  exhibitions  foreign  to  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  insti- 
tution, seem  to  secure  the  principal  encouragement.  Rag  dolls  commani 
the  consideration  and  awards  of  grave  committees,  while  horticoltura! 
enterprise  occupies  a  place  of  secondary  moment.  What  is  most  wanted  in 
our  annual  fairs,  is  what  heretofore  we  have  been  least  able  to  get— g'"i 
rational  instruction  and  practical  ideas.  Men  of  little  or  no  experimeDHt' 
knowledge  are  placed  upon  our  committees  as  judges,  because  of  their 
Btanding  in  Bociety^  their  scholastic  cUtaintnents,  or  the  extensive  grant- 
over  which  they  are  the  speculative  landlords.  From  such  comiDittet\> 
what  encouragement  and  information  is  the  seeker  afler  substantial  facts  tti 
gain  ?  In  a  recent  report  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  I  noticed  a 
premium  awarded  to  a  gentleman  of  this  city  for  "  the  best  cuUivaitd  gar- 
den y'^  J  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  place,  and  found  it  to  consist  of  a  lot 
80  by  160  feet  in  dimensions.  This  ground  contained  the  dwelling,  stable^,  i 
sheds  and  outhouses  ;  a  hothouse,  and  a  large  number  of  peach  trees  plants  i 
within  four  and  five  feet  of  each  other,  all  over  the  ground,  and  lookii  l'  j 
like  so  many  untrimmed  willows,  never  having  been  shortened  in  an  ivri. 
since  they  were  planted.  Their  intense  shade  made  them  wiry,  8pindlin.r,  j 
and  almost  destitute  of  fruit.  Under  these  trees,  where  the  sun-s  ray* 
never  penetrated,  were  the  strawberry  beds  ;  but,  alas,  never  a  berry,  a:  I 
the  vines,  consisting  of  some  six  or  seven  kinds,  were  finally  expcli"! 
because,  never  bearing,  they  were  supposed  to  be  barren  kinds.  Besides  iM 
foregoing,  there  were  apple,  pear,  apricot,  cherry,  plum,  almond,  fig,  nect^ir" 
ine,  locust,  ailanthus,  grape  vines,  rose  bushes,  in  great  variety,  and  nuio^r^ 
ous  ornamental  shrubs  and  vines,  crowded  into  the  most  absurd  proximity 
and  like  the  others,  fruitless  and  almost  blossoraless.  This  confused  nia 
of  culture  and  wicked  waste,  which  would  make  a  skilful  gardener  grio 
received  a  premium  as  the  best  cultivated  garden.  It  was  not  favoriti? 
that  dictated  the  award,  but  sheer  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  committc 
which  did  as  well  as  it  knew  how.  Such  proofs  of  incapacity  on  the  pJi 
of  our  committees,  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  discouraging  result 
We  are  seekers  after  practical  knowledge  and  the  right  road,  and  as  ^ 
unerring  guide-board  pointing  steadily  to  it,  your  journal  seems  to  nie ' 
be  the  best  indicator  of  the  direction  in  which  the  adventurer  should  tri- 
in  his  eager  search  for  facts  and  hidden  light.  We  are  too  much  in  cani'' 
to  be  humbugged  by  quackery,  and  should  be  too  prudent  to  prosccati'  • 
work  in  the  dark.  W.  C.  P.,  Sacramtnto 
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COTTAGERS'    KALE, 


People  may  write  as  they  like 
about  this  Kale.  It  is  a  most 
excellent  vegetable,  and  when 
well  grown,  and  used  in  its  pro- 
per season,  it  is  delicious.  Mr. 
Turner  has  not  said,  neither  has 
my  friend  Dr.  Lindley  said,  one 
word  too  much  in  its  favor  ; — I 
think  hardly  enough.  I  cannot 
avoid  remarking,  that  I  think 
some  of  the  letters  respecting 
it,  which  have  appeared  in  your 
columns,  were  written  rather 
prematurely,  particularly  as  the 
writers  of  them  had  only  one 
season's  experience  of  the  plants. 
Their  season  of  usefulness  had 
not  arrived  at  the  dates  of  some 
of  them.  Their  perfection  and 
usefulness  can  be  best  appre- 
ciated when  other  greens  have 
vanished  from  wet,  frost,  and 
hardship  of  weather — then,  and 
then  only,  can  the  real  utility 
of,  and  benefit  to  be  derived 
from,  this  Kale,  be  fully  known 
and  valued. — J.  G,  Lyons^  Ledes- 
toicn^  MuUingar^  Ireland. 

[The  above  representation  was 
engraved  from  a  photograph  of 
a  fine  plant  of  this  Kale  shown 
the  other  day  to  the  Horticultu- 
ral Society  in  Regent  Street. 
It  measured  four  feet  in  height 
from  the  surface  of  the  pot,  and 
was  two  feet  one  inch  in  cir- 
cumference round  the  stem, 
sprouts  and  all.  The  total 
number  of  the  latter  was  sixty- 
I  four.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
^  perfect  specimens  of  this  in  all 
?  respects  excellent  winter  green 
that  we  have  yet  seen.] — Lon- 
don Gardeners'*  Chronicle. 

[This  vegetable  has  been 
much  commended  abroad,  but 
we  have  not  yet  seen  it.— 
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f  0  €mUiMm  ani  (gj^cjjangts,  h.,  fit. 

Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  &c.,  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  the  Editor,  should  be  uniformly  directed  to  the  Horticdlturist, 
GtrmaTitown,  {Philadelphia ^)  Pa.  Packages  by  Express,  &c.,  should  be 
directed  to  the  Editor,  as  above,  by  name  ;  they  will  thus  reach  him  almost 
beyond  a  doubt. 


An  Essay  on  Grades,  Drainage,  and  Extension  of  the  Public  Grounds  in  the  Cif^  of  Wathmg- 
tofif  09  0  stjMan  of  gena-al  improvemmt.  This  luminous  fmrophlet  lias  been  sent  to  us  in  con- 
sequence of  the  remarks  wo  made  in  letters  from  Washington,  by  Mr.  J.  Brooks,  who  we 
presume  is  the  author.  He  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  disgraceful  state  of  things  there,  and  gives 
some  information  that  is  truly  curious.  It  appears,  for  instance,  that  there  are  two  systems  of 
grades  in  the  devoted  city,  which  conflict  at  the  intersection  of  streets  and  avenue,  the  one 
conducted  by  a  city  engineer,  and  the  other  by  an  engineer  employed  by  the  government — a 
wheel  within  a  wheel,  but  contrary  to  the  laws  of  mechanics,  the  inner  acting  independently 
of  the  outer.  The  city  has  taken  upon  itself  to  open  and  grade  the  streets  under  the  authority 
of  the  government,  but  is  unwilling  to  do  anything  to  the  avenues !  And  so  it  goes  through 
the  whole  matter;  nothing  is  done  rightly,  and  the  most  important  afiairs  are  neglected 
entirely. 

Now,  the  United  States  have  spent  a  vast  amount  of  money  in  so-called  embellishments, 
architectural  outlays  giving  the  greatest  amount  of  inconvenient  and  limited  "  accommoda- 
tions "  at  the  greatest  possible  cost,  and  yet  the  whole  aftempt  ends  in  the  same  manner  as  if  a 
private  individual  were  to  build  his  costly  mansion  in  a  brick-yard,  and  leave  it  full  of  red  chips 
and  mud  holes. 

Our  author  points  out  what  ought  to  have  been  done,  and  says  very  justly  on  the  subject  of 
an  arboretum :  "  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  ^kingdom,  from  the  simplest  forma- 
tion of  the  protophita  to  the  gigantic  sequoia,  should  be  inculcated  by  the  institutions  of  the 
country  generally,  whose  wide  domain  is  so  richly  endowed  with  the  most  perfect  living  speci- 
mens. And  they  should  be  collected  together  and  so  arranged  that  *  he  who  runt  may  read,* 
and  understand  what  he  does  read.  This  is  effected  by  the  formation  of  arboretums  and  botomic 
gardens.  They  form  a  laboratory  where  the  natural  elements  and  the  arts  combine  to  work 
out  some  of  the  most  abstruse  problems  incident  to  the  roultifanous  pursuits  of  man.  Here, 
the  science  of  botany  asserts  her  prerogatives  over  agriculture,  horticulture,  arboriculture, 
floriculture,  and  many  of  the  fine  arts,  while  she  becomes  also  the  handmaid  to  all.  The  phi- 
losopher, the  historian,  the  geographer,  and  the  natumlist,  come  here  as  the  peripatetics  of  old 
visited  the  sacred  groves,  to  peruse  the  open  book  of  nature, — the  medical  student  to  take  coun- 
sel of  Hifgnay  the  architect  to  study  the  ornate,  the  painter  the  beautiful,  and  the  poet  to  realize 
the  creations  of  imagination.  Here  the  pious  feel  nearer  to  Deity,  and  the  vicious  awed  by 
the  consciousness  of  His  more  immediate  presence." 

He  then  eiamincs  the  good  eflfects  of  the  London  parks  and  other  attractive  improvements. 
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fini!  adds :  "  Let  db,  with  these  facta  before  ns,  compare  the  condition  of  our  own  metropolie 
uitb  that  of  onr  progenitors."  The  comparison  is  very  greatly  to  our  disadvantage.  Malaria 
>r;i]k«  eren  into  the  presidential  mansion  ;  the  garish  marble  of  the  public  buildings  is  reflected 
in  the  ooze  of  Goose  Creek,  echoing  back  the  serenade  of  frogs !  All  the  talk  on  the  subject 
U  but  party  juggling — 

'  *  That  palters  with  us  in  a  double  sense  ; 

TliAt  keeps  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 

And  breaks  il  to  our  hope." 

Onr  author  gives  his  own  views  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  and  we  are  quite  disposed 
hi  endorse  them.  Every  American  citizen  must  desire  that  Washington  may  become  his 
i.t^tmpolis~the  coronal  of  our  own  native  land,  and  among  nations  the  brightest  gem  of  empire. 
With  the  proper  improvements  they  would  become  the  medium  through  their  refining  influence 
•  f  enlarging  the  field  of  productive  labor,  as  nurseries  of  the  arta  and  sciences  necessary  to  a 
'Lonnigh  knowledge  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  arboriculture,  floriculture;  in  fine,  of  botany, 
Hith  its  numerous  correlatives,  the  acquisition  of  which  would  add  more  to  the  national  wealth, 
!  >  the  quiet,  home  fireside  enjoyments  of  city  and  country  throughout  this  broad  land,  than  all 
•'/t'  r  learned  professions  put  together,  with  polities  superadded. 
We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Brooks  for  this  interesting  pamphlet. 
Mountains  of  North  Carolina.— Mr.  8.  B.  Buckley  has  communicated  to  Silliman's 
J-^mml  a  very  interesting  paper,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts.  Of  the  Pyru- 
I  rtm  olnfera  noticed  in  this  journal  lately,  he  says :  "  Among  several  shrubs  which  we  obtained 
•••r  cultivation,  the  Pyrularia  oUifera  or  oil-nut  is  peculiarly  interesting.  It  grows  to  the  height 
«'f  from  five  to  ten  feet,  and  bears  a  pear-shaped  fruit  little  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter, 
vvLioh  is  so  oily  that  it  will  bum  like  a  candle  if  a  wick  be  drawn  through  it.  Squirrels  are 
rund  of  it,  and  cattle  have  a  great  liking  for  the  young  branches  and  leaves  of  the  Pyndaria. 
lAitX  ffpring  we  saw  an  abundance  of  it  in  the  edge  of  some  woods  fenced  into  a  wheat  field, 
•li  in  October  we  again  went  there  after  the  fruit ;  but  the  harvest  was  past, — the  field  had 
•  en  pastured  with  cattle,  which  had  destroyed  nearly  all  of  the  Pyrularia.  Hence  it  has 
^*'ady  become  rare,  and  the  general  occupancy  of  the  mountains  with  herds  of  cattle  and 
^H^ks  of  sheep  would  soon  destroy  it  entirely.  Mr.  Burand,  of  Philadelphia,  thinks  that  the 
"1  expressed  from  it  is  superior  to  the  best  olive  oil.  Our  specimens  of  the  Pyrularia  have  been 
ilsnti^  at  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  at  the  botanic  garden  of  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  and 
-'-m  some  of  them,  have  been  sent  to  Paris  to  the  Acclimating  Society  of  France,  whose  object 
'  to  acclimate  useful  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants." 

The  New  Lawn  Grass.— A  correspondent  of  the  London  Chronicle,  in  describing  the  gar- 

•Q  of  A.  Mongredien,  Esq.,  Forest  Hill,  Sydenham,  says :   '* The  gardens  attached  to  this 

r-'-ttily  Ntiiated  suburban  residence,  though  not  extensive,  are  nevertheless  in  many  respects 

itremely  interesting.    To  Mr.  Mongredien  belongs  the  merit  of  having  first  pointed  out  that 

^{•^rxjnla  pilifera  (of  which  a  full  account  was  given)  was  capable  of  forming  an  excellent  sub- 

'  'ite  for  grass  in  the  formation  of  lawns.    A  piece  of  ground  planted  here  four  years  ago 

'h  tills  pretty  little  moss-like  Alpine  is  now,  and  has  been  for  these  three  years  past,  closely 

'*tTed  with  a  carpet  of  the  richest  green — soft  and  elastic  to  the  tread,  and  forming  a  turf 

,  ill  to  that  of  the  finest  grass,  for  which  at  first  ||ght  it  might  easily  be  mistaken.    Over 

:-Ti^9  it  however  possesses  many  advantages ;  in  the  first  place,  it  requires  no  mowing,  and  it  is 

'■I'^tTted  to  withstand  the  effects  of  long  continued  drought  better  than  any  grass,  remaining 

trparsttvely  green  when  the  latter  has  been  burnt  up.    Another  point  in  its  favor  is  its  even- 

''>i(i{  surface,  provided  the  ground  laid  down  with  it  has  been  made  so  in  the  first  instance — 

I'jattcr  of  great  importance — for  as  the  plant  itself  never  grows  more  than  a  i  or  }  an  inch  in 

'  'zbt,  any  inequalities  or  other  defects  of  formation  are  ever  afterwards  perceptible.    After  ] 

•inDting,  the  only  care  that  it  requires  is  sweeping  and  rolling.    If  left  undisturbed  it  would  be  { 
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one  mass  of  white  flowers  in  July;  but  as  moat  people  prefer  a  lawn  perfectly  green  U>  oq- 
covered  with  bloMoms,  the  latter  ahoald  be  removed  by  frequent  sweepings  with  a  fine  beM>m 
A  birch  broom  is  too  rough  for  it.  In  forming  a  lawn  with  this  plant,  Mr.  Mongredien's  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Summers,  recommends  the  seeds,  which  are  very  small,  to  be  sown  behind  a  sorTi: 
wall,  and  when  np  to  be  transplanted  where  required,  placing  the  plants  regularly  OTer  the  sur- 
face, at  say  six  inches  apart.  On  strong  clay  it  sometimes  assumes  a  yellow  hue ;  bat  this  L&e 
been  found  to  be  easily  converted  into  a  beautiful  green  by  watering  with  weak  liquid  mamtr* . 
Unforeseen  disadvantages  may  yet  arise  however  in  connection  with  the  employment  of  this  » 
a  lawn  plant ;  but  at  present,  judging  from  the  little  experiment  that  has  been  made  with  it.  it 
certainly  promises  to  answer  perfectly,  and  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  seeing  that  mouisc 
may  be  dispensed  with,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  appreciated.  A  trial  of  it  on  a  more  exte;- 
sive  scale  is  now  being  carried  out,  the  result  of  which  we  hope  to  be  enabled  to  report  faerr>- 
after.  The  gardens  here,  except  where  the  glasshouses  are,  viz.,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  slvj/e 
abruptly  to  the  north,  and  it  is  on  this  aspect  that  the  plant  has  been  tried." 

[Seeds  as  well  as  plants  of  this  grass  have  been  received  and  are  on  trial  in  America,  ac*! 
we  hope  soon  to  report  upon  it. — Ed.] 

Rhododekdrons. — Success  in  Rhododendron  culture  undoubtedly  depends  mainly  upon  the 
soil  in  which  the  plants  are  grown.  Not  that  other  circumstances  are  unimportant,  or  tt%  W 
lightly  regarded  as  items  in  the  sum  total  of  success ;  but  a  suitable  soil  being  of  primary  et^ 
sideration,  the  remaining  conditions  must  be  contingent  on  that.  In  general  very  erroae^&Q* 
opinions  prevail  as  regards  soil  for  Bhododendrons,  and  plants  of  analogous  eonstitotliKi  asfu 
requirements.  Possessors  of  gardens  where  the  soil  is  naturally  unsuitable  for  them,  ofun 
lament  their  inability  to  combat  that  difficulty.  Yet  nothing  is  easier.  The  materials  §ix  & 
Rhododendron  soil,  to  speak  familiarly,  lie  at  every  man's  door— certainly  in  the  rubbish  yarti 
of  his  garden.  Decayed  vegetable  matter  in  a  highly  comminuted  state  is  the  great  indi^pc^n- 
sable ;  and,  possessing  this,  which  every  one  having  a  garden  does  in  some  form  or  other,  thf 
chief  difficulty  is  overcome.  Wherever  the  refuse  of  a  garden  has  for  years  been  allowed  to 
accumulate  is  this  decaying  vegetable  matter  to  be  found,  which,  when  mixed  with  a  porti«*c  oi 
sand  or  sandy  loam,  will  grow  Rhododendrons  to  perfection.  Perhaps  Uie  mont  famiHar  ^itl 
in  which  such  vegetable  matter  is  known  is  as  leaf  mould,  and  when  that  can  be  obtained  it  i» 
to  be  preferred  to  any  other.  Two  parts  of  this,  with  one  of  light  loam  and  one  of  esrH,- 
( white  if  it  can  be  had),  will  form  a  compost  for  Rhododendrons  which  will  leaTe  nothing  to  i  '- 
desired.  Shade  and  coolness  should  be  secured  as  much  as  possible— not  that  degree  of  ih^ce 
which  by  permanently  intercepting  sunlight  and  air  would  inevitably  induce  weak  and  immatar*. 
growths,  to  the  .destruction  of  the  main  end  in  view,  flowers— but  such  grateful  and  par-ra. 
shade  as  would  at  once  temper  heat  and  husband  moisture.  No  shade  is  so  grateful  ti»  t).r 
Rhododendron  at  that  produced  by  trees.  Yet  they  should  not  overhang  the  planta,  but  &* 
sufficiently  near  to  shade,  without  actually  obstructing  light. 

QoLDEN  Hamburgh  Grape. — We  have  now  in  hand  an  engraving  of  this  superb  ^rrsf^ 
from  a  specimen  fruited  by  C.  P.  Bissell  &  Salter,  of  Rochester,  K.  Y.,  who  are  taking  a  leaid  ::< 
the  cultivation  of  grapes.  The  vine  is  young,  and  produced  but  the  one  bunch ;  the  Gi*l<]t  v 
Hamburgh  is  to  be  one  of  the  choicest  fruits  in  even  the  smallest  selection  of  eorta,  gfirc 
along  with  the  inevitable  Black  Hamburgh,  so  universally  known. 

The  same  growers  favored  us  with  a  sample  of  Chtlds*  Superb,  grown  under  glass.  W«- 
scarcely  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  grapery,  but  where  it  is  a  hardy  grape,  it  will  tak*'  a 
high  rank.    See  answers  to  correspondents. 

The  Apple. — The  Pioneer  Farmer ^  published  at  Des  Moines,  contains  an  admirable  pap-  r 
on  the  apple,  by  James  Smith,  of  that  place.    The  li^ts  of  fruit  adapted  to  that  climate  art*  f*- 
satisfactory,  as  they  are  the  result  of  the  best  experience,  but  he  says:   "My  ov^n  eni  -  < 
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iVuoe  with  fnilt  has  convinced  me,  that,  like  men,  the  best  have  their  faults,  and  that  if  we 
W\  for  a  perfect  fruit,  and  reject  all  else,  we  are  doomed  to  disappointment." 

In  treating  the  subject  in  various  aspects,  he  says :  "  Is  it  essential  that  a  fruit  should  origi- 
iiju*  on  a  given  soil  or  climate,  to  succeed  well  there  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  range  of  latitude 
thtt  has  produced  all  onr  popular  western  sorts :  Fulton,  from  Illinois;  Sweet  June,  Conn. ; 
K  irljr  Joe,  Jonathan,  New  York ;  Red  Astrachan,  Russia :  Townsend,  Pennsylvania :  Red 
Juue.  North  Carolina ;  Benoni,  Mass. ;  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Russia;  Maiden's  Blush,  Yel- 
low Bellflower,  Roman  Stem,  and  Wine  Sap,  New  Jersfey ;  Early  Pennock  and  Raule's  Jannet, 
Vir;,'ima:  Winter  Sweet  Paradise,  Pennsylvania ;  Talman's  Sweet,  Rhode  Island;  Westfield 
S'-eknofurther,  Conn. ;  Fameuse,  Canada;  Keeswick,  Coldin,  England.  The  origin  of  the 
Lowell,  and  White  Winter  Pearmain,  is  unknown,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  have  succeeded  well 
w  b<'re?er  tried. 

'*  J.  Van  Boren,  of  Clarkesville,  Georgia,  who  is  styled  the  apple-king  of  the  South,  states,  in 
the  last  volume  of  the  Horticulturisi,  that  his  correspondents  in  Northern  Kentucky  and  North- 
<  :n  Indiana,  assure  him  that  southern  varieties  of  the  apple  withstand  the  winters  there  as 
n>.'ll  as  thorn  from  the  North.  My  own  experience  here,  with  southern  varieties  is,  that  they 
htrden  up  their  wood  as  well  in  the  fall  as  those  from  the  North,  and  I  have  the  best  authoritj 
('•>r  saying  that  this  is  their  character  in  New  York ;  while  the  Baldwin,  Roxbury  Russet, 
Sneet  Bough,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Newtown  Pippin,  and  Ladies  Sweet,  the  very  cream  of 
tb*  eastern  and  northern  catalogues,  are  ground  cumberers  in  Central  Iowa.  I  do  not  wish  to 
t>"  understood  that  we  must  look  mainly  to  a  southern  climate  for  varieties  adapted  to  our 
clitiiAte— far  from  it — but  that  we  may  introduce  the  choice  varieties  of  almost  all  sections  of 
th*>  Union,  with  about  equal  hope  of  adding  to  our  list  of  valuable  fruits. 

"  Bat,  in  the  face  of  all  evidence,  the  advocates  of  seedlings  will  continue  on  their  mission, 
prearbing  to  the  hitherto  unfortunate  fruit-growers,  that,  to  be  successful,  they  must  return  to 
•"etilings,  and  when  by  a  combination  of  circumstances,  (improper  selection  of  trees  and  sites 
<«r  orchards,  and  neglect  in  planting  and  after-culture),  they  have  made  a  few  proselytes,  they 
'^iry  themselves  the  forerunners  of  a  new  era  in  fruit-growing ;  and  if  they,  like  the  great 
'  Apfvgtle  of  Terra-Culture,'  should  demand  fortunes  in  consideration  of  their  great  services, 
id  were  refused,  as  was  that  messenger,  this,  to  them,  would  be  one  more  evidence  of  the 
I'lirmtitude  of  republics. 

"  The  planting  of  seedlings  from  excellent  sorts,  however,  is  not  to  be  discouraged,  as  it  is  only 
thus  that  new  and  valuable  varieties  can  be  originated." 

A  Singular  Isstance  of  Arboreous  Vicor  —Our  old  friend,  Charles  Waterton,  has 
'-minenced  to  write  for  the  London  Gardeners*  Chronicle  with  his  former  terseness  and  tact. 
^^V  copy  the  following  curious  fact :  "  Trees  in  walls  are  always  rude  intruders,  having  no 
'' KitJCFs  there.  Seeds  of  trees  floating  down  the  torrent,  or  driven  by  the  wind,  will  enter 
('-•  ;ir^s  of  walls,  and  there  take  root  with  scanty  means  of  nourishment.  And  if  the  superin- 
'iiiibent  preasore  of  the  stones  be  too  strong  for  the  new  tenant  to  lift  them  up,  it  will  grad- 
I  illv  elbow  itself  out  at  the  junction  of  the  stones,  and  there  in  time  form  an  excrescence  on 
M  «•  face  of  the  wall,  holding  the  stones  in  its  firm  embrace.  Dyer,  the  poet,  must  have  wit- 
■i  '«v"l  this  at  Grongar  Hill,  when  he  described  the  ivy  supporting  the  wall. 

*  There  both  a  safety  from  the  wind. 
In  mutual  dependence  find.' 

"  But  we  have  here  a  phenomenon  still  more  striking.    It  is  of  a  nut  tree  supporting  a  large 

-ilUtone.    About  a  century  ago  our  watermill  (»f  ancient  days  was  destroyed,  to  make  way  for 

«ii}i^»«ed  improvements ;  and  nothing  now  remains  to  show  the  spot  where  once  it  stood,  save 

>  ti'iMT,;*  millstone.     For  years  it  lay  flat  on  the  ground  amongst  surrounding  cherry-trees,  till  in 

iintumn  of  1811,  some  animal,  possibly  a  squirrel,  deposited  a  few  nuts  at  the  bottom  of  the 


'*>  iu  the  centre  of  the  millstone.    During  the  following  spring  one  of  these  nuts  began 
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germinate,  and  then  raited  its  pany  bead  oat  at  the  bole  in  the  stone.  One  day  I  obserreti  i. 
a  naval  officer  who  waa  standing  by,  that  the  diminutive  plant  before  ns,  if  it  lived  and  had  gu-d 
luckt  would,  in  time,  lift  the  millstone  from  the  ground  where  it  lay,  and  then  auppoit  it.  H- 
doubted  this.    But  time  hM  shown  that  he  was  wrong  in  his  snnnise. 

"  The  young  nut-plant  improved  in  health  and  strength  till  it  entirely  filled  the  eavity  of  tbr 
stone ;  so  that,  to  the  inspecting  eye,  the  wood  and  stone  seemed  to  form  a  oompad  body.  It 
now  began  to  lift  the  stone.  Year  after  year  this  massive  millstone  rose  a  trifle  fron  esnh  t> 
sky,  and  whilst  I  am  writing  this,  it  is  now  nearly  nine  inches  in  mid  air.  The  nuts  are  eietU 
lent,  and  always  full  grown ;  whilst  the  tree  itself  which  bears  them,  sets  tempests  at  defiaoec: 
and,  notwithstanding  its  gigantic  burden,  is  never  seen  even  to  totter  when  '  the  stonny  wiitJe 
do  blow.* 

"  It  goes  by  the  name  of  old  Mr.  Bull  with  the  national  debt  round  hia  neek.  Faceuut^ 
appellation !  Nevertheless  it  seems  to  offer  a  lesson  to  the  speculative  politician,  that  this  n  I'J- 
stoue  must  ultimately  be  smashed  by  the  hand  of  man,  or  the  tree  itself  must  die  of  stnni^li> 
tlon/'— 67iar/^<  WaterUm,  WalUm  Hall. 

New  Plants. — We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Robert  Buist  for  a  contribution  of  fine  plants  wbi  1 
are  in  season  for  bedding.  Among  them  the  following  verbenas :  Sir  Joseph  Paxtoo.  L£.d;. 
Palnierston,  Evening  Star,  (especially  beautiful),  Emperor,  Lady  Fitzroy,  Rosy  Gem,  ai.>i 
Buist's  Crimson  Perfection.  A  new  double  Petunia  of  great  merit,  the  Heliotrope  Bul.^t « 
Beauty,  and  four  new  Lantanas,  viz. :  Flavicona,  Snow  Ball,  Marquis  de  Leporto,  and  XM 
grandiflora.  We  are  also  indebted  for  a  large  plant  of  Brugmansia  (Datura)  Knightii;  :'>  ^ 
placed  alonjr  with  the  double  white  makes  a  very  beautiful  law^n  object,  both  blooming  fr<'t  1; 
together. 

Folia  ORcmDACEA,  Part  VIII.  (Matthews,  5,  Upper  Wellington  Street)  has  appeared  wi'li 
five  genera  and  the  commencement  of  a  sixth.  To  what  extent  the  knowledge  of  orchids  Ui 
extended  may  be  judged  from  the  following  comparison  of  species  before  botanista  in  1831)  &^ii 
and  1858. 

1830.  1658. 

Stelis 9 135 

Oberonia. 13 d2 

Bestrepia 1 9 

Le  Jardin  Fruitier  du  Museum.— Nos.  18  to  21,  both  inclusive,  of  this  handsome  t^o-k 
have  appeared,  exclusively  occupied  by  figures  and  descriptions  of  pears.  Among  the  mnr-^ 
interesting  are  the  Poire  de  Pentecote,  with  its  aliases  carefully  worked  out ;  the  Duebt-^^' 
d'Angouleme,  once  called  Poire  des  Eparonnais ;  the  Gonlu  Moreean,  or  as  we  call  it,  sppar- 
ently  improperly,  Glou  Morceau,  originally  brought  out  in  1759,  but  long  overlooked  notwitb 
standing  its  rare  merit ;  Poire  Tonneau,  a  stewing  kind. 

Flore  des  SerRES  for  December,  1857,  has  been  published  with  original  figurea  of  \\y 
Tom  Thumb  Troptcolum ;  de  Pompon  de  TirUmont  Larkspur^  a  handsome  variety  of  the  Sibeik:. . 
some  superb  looking  varieties  of  Dianthiu  cAmcnnf,  which,  as  Mr.  Van  Houtte  observefi,  wi -i!tl 
have  been  regarded  as  Japanese  lying  wonders  had  not  the  Horticultural  Society  of  St.  Prt.!- 
burgh  stamped  them  with  authenticity  by  giving  them  a  gold  medal ;  moreover,  M.  Re^*-!.  > 
name  of  weight,  declares  that  he  saw  hundreds  of  them  in  flower  with  a  Mr.  Heddewi|.  tun 
guarantees  their  being  all  that  has  been  represented.  Imagine  flowers,  thirty  on  a  plant,  of  :!>• 
deepest  crimson,  or  crimson  streaked  with  white,  and  three  inches  in  diameter !  We  see  tb^ ' 
Mr.  Van  Houtte  has  seed  on  sale.  Another  plate  represents  what  is  called  DiamtJkm  since  \ 
laciniatust  another  variety  with  enormous  flowers,  one  form  of  which  is  single,  p^e.  and  ]Vs 
the  other  smaller,  the  color  of  an  Opium  Poppy,  but  double ;  both  being  cut  and  slashed  r:it>  ' 
?  numerous  long  sub-divisions.     It  is  announced  that  the  arrear  of  the  Flore  for  1858  will   »•  : 
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xasdQ  np  by  the  end  of  April,  after  which  the  numbers  will  appear  with  the  same  regularity  as 
formerly. 

On  the  Coiling  op  Tendhils.— As  much  as  twenty  years  ago,  Mohl  suggested  that  the 
coUiDg  of  tendrils  **  resulted  from  an  irritability  eicited  by  contact."  In  1850  he  remarked 
tiiat  this  view  has  bad  no  particular  approval  to  boast  of.  yet  that  nothing  better  has  been  put 
in  its  place.  And  in  another  paragraph  of  his  admirable  little  treatise  on  the  vegetable  cell 
( c*»ntribut«d  to  Wagner's  *' Cyclopaedia  of  Physiology),"  he  briefly  says:  "  In  my  opinion,  a 
iluU  irritability  exists  in  the  stems  of  twining  plants  and  in  tendrils."  In  other  words,  he  sug- 
f,efiU  that  the  phenomenon  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  owns  the  same  cause  (whatever  that  may 
bi')  as  the  closinor  of  the  leaves  of  the  Sensitive  plant  at  the  touch,  and  a  variety  of  similar 
muvements  observed  in  plants.  The  object  of  this  note  is  to  remark  that  the  correctness  of  this 
view  may  be  readily  demonstrated. 

For  the  tendrils  in  several  common  plants  will  coil  up  more  or  less  promptly  after  being 
touched,  or  brought  with  a  slight  force  into  contact  with  a  foreign  body,  and  in  some  plants  the 
movement  of  coiling  is  rapid  enough  to  be  directly  seen  by  the  eye :  indeed,  is  considerably 
quicker  than  is  needful  for  being  visible.  And,  to  complete  the  parallel,  as  the  leaves  of  the 
Sf  nutive  plant,  and  the  like,  after  closing  by  irritation,  resume  after  a  while  their  ordinary 
expanded  position,  so  the  tendrils  in  two  species  of  the  Cucurbitaceee,  or  squash  family,  experi- 
mented upon,  after  coiling  in  consequence  of  a  touch,  will  uncoil  into  a  straight  position  in  the 
course  of  an  hour ;  then  they  will  cuil  up  at  a  second  touch,  often  more  quickly  than  before : 
and  this  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  hours. 

My  cursory  observations  have  been  principally  made  upon  the  Bur-Cucumber  (Sicyos  angu- 
btus).  To  see  the  movement  well,  full-grown  and  out-stretched  tendrils,  which  have  not 
reached  any  support,  should  be  selected,  and  a  warm  day ;  77**  Fahr.  is  high  enough. 

A  tendril  which  was  straight,  except  a  slight  hook*  at  the  tip,  on  being  gently  touched  once 
»r  twice  with  a  piece  of  .wood  on  the  upper  side,  coiled  at  the  end  into  2j — 3  turns  within  a 
minute  and  a  half.  The  motion  began  after  an  interval  of  several  seconds,  and  fully  half  the 
coiling  was  quick  enough  to  be  very  distinctly  seen.  After  a  little  more  than  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  it  was  found  to  be  straight  again.  The  contact  was  repeated,  timing  the  result  by  the 
H^cnnd-hand  of  a  watch.  The  coiling  began  with  four  seconds,  and  made  one  circle  and  a 
quarter  in  about  four  seconds. 

It  had  straightened  again  in  an  hour  and  five  minutes  (perhaps  sooner,  but  it  was  then 
obiierved) ; '  and  it  coiled  the  third  time  on  being  touched  rather  firmly,  but  not  so  quickly  as 
before,  viz.,  1  i  turns  in  half  a  minute. 

I  have  indications  of  the  same  movement  in  the  tendrils  of  the  grape  vine ;  but  a  favorable 
•Uj  has  not  occurred  for  the  experiment  since  my  attention  was  accidentally  directed  to  the 
mbject.  • 

I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  movement  is  caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  cells  on  the  con- 
"sre  side  of  the  coil,  but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  for  making  a  decisive  experiment. — 
Prof,  Ata  Gray,  in  the  Proce^inys  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Illustrated  Bouquet,  published  by  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  the  Wellington  Road, 
Loudon,  improves  with  time.  Part  V.  contains  some  very  remarkable  things  extremely  well 
ti::ure'].  First  and  foremost  is  a  capital  figure  of  the  Bootan  Rhododendron,  called  R.  Nuttal- 
!>'.  certainly  one  of  the  most  glorious  plauts  in  cultivation,  not  yielding  precedence  to  even  R. 
l^^Ihuuitianum  itself.  With  noble  leaves  of  the  largest  size  it  bears  masses  of  golden-eyed 
KDow  white  flowers,  represented  in  the  drawings  of  eighteen  inches  round  the  edge,  and  actually 
i.iadried  specimen  before  us,  measuring  something  more;  a  real  goddess  this  among  the 
erowda  of  inferior  deities  that  follow  in  tKe  train  of  Flora.  Unfortunately  the  species  is 
'  strictly  greenhouse,  not  being  able  to  bear  even  an  Inconsiderable  degree  of  frost.  It  is 
,  dIv  the  same  as  the  Rhododendron  found  by  Qriffith  in  Bootan,  on  the  ascent  to  Chupcha, 
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ing  in  a  wood  of  QuercuB  Uicifulia,  at  an  elevation  of  6,009  to  8,^00  feet,  and  described  u  a 
iiuall  tree. 

The  second  plate  is  occupied  by  a  very  good  figure  of  Tritoma  Uvaria,  that  gorgeous  ftntoffln 
hardy  plant  which  has  recovered  its  long  lost  reputation  in  consequence  of  having  beeo  Ukea 
into  the  favor  of  royalty  at  Osborne.  The  author  of  the  remarks  aocompanying  the  pi&te 
makes  five  species  of  Tritoma,  and  three  varieties  of  T.  Uvaria  itself. 

A  third  plate  is  filled  with  huge  flowers  of  four  new  Indian  Azaleas,  from  the  pencil  of  a 
Belgian  artist;  viz.,  Leopold  I.  and  Due  de  Brabant,  rose-colored  and  much  alike;  Etoilede 
Qand,  pink,  with  a  few  spots  of  carmine ;  and  Reine  des  Panach^es,  white,  streaked  with  crim- 
son, apparently  rather  coarse  and  too  much  like  other  stripes  now  in  cultivation.         h 

The  last  plate  includes  a  variety  of  Gardenia  radieans,  and  a  very  fine  representaiioD  of 
Messrs.  Lee's  beautiful  Torenia  now  called  pulcherrima,  without  exaggeration. 

Weeds  and  Weeding. — ^Now  is  the  time  that  good  gardening  tells  on  the  whole  soeceed- 
ing  season,  and  it  will  be  useful  to  read  and  reflect  on  the  following  from  "  Bnrge«*s  Amstear 
Gardener."  If  you  don't  mow  your  lawn  frequently  nothing  will  look  right,  and  if  y<mr  weeds 
obtain  the  mastery,  the  whole  of  your  labor  goes  for  little  or  nothing. 

"  *  How  does  your  garden  get  on  ?'  is  a  question  oiten  followed  by  the  reply,  *  Oh,  I  am  bottt 
to  say  it  is  smothered  with  weeds ."  a  confession  too  often  corroborated  by  actual  inspeetion.  A 
frarden  properly  treated  in  reference  to  weeding  is  comparatively  a  rare  sight,  except  in  Isnr^ 
establishments.  We  often  see  ground  well  laid  out,  and  not  deficient  in  valuable  plants,  whieb 
are,  indeed,  smothered  with  sowthistle,  groundsel,  and  chickweed.  This  state  of  things  o^«n 
arises  from  the  peculiar  arrangements  people  make  with  their  gardeners,  who  visit  the  pUcr 
perhaps  onco  or  twice  a  week.  The  consequence  is,  that  weeding  is  often  postponed  to  otber 
matters  which  are  more  preseiuc;,  and  the  noxious  productions  are  allowed  to  grow  rampant  aLd 
run  to  seed.  A  second  crop  of  weeds  may  thus  often  spring  up  before  their  paienti  are 
dead,  until  the  lung  deferred  opportunity  he  presented ;  a  desperate  onslaught  is  made  oo  tie 
enemies,  and  for  a  few  weeks  a  more  decent  aspect  is  secured.  If,  in  all  cases  where  the  bhiT 
of  a  gardener  is  not  sufllicicut,  enough  supernumerary  help  were  secured,  to  prevent  weedd  get- 
ting ahead,  the  benefits  ^lould  soon  be  manifest.  We  should  like  to  see  it  acknowledged  &i 
indispensable,  a  conditio  $ine  qua  non  in  gardening,  that  no  weed  should  be  allowed  to  show  a 
flower ;  for  although  this  would  not  be  all  that  neatness  demands,  the  end  would  at  length  b'' 
attained,  since  without  flowers  there  will  be  no  seeds,  and  extermination  must  be  the  natitral 
result.  Let  the  amateur  consider,  first,  how  impossible  it  is  to  secure  a  pleasing  appearanc.- 
in  the  garden  if  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow,  however  small  they  may  be.  Compare  the  appt^- 
anee  of  two  beds,  one  quite  clear  and  fresh  raked,  with  another,  sprinkled  with  weeds  just  dis- 
playing their  cotyledons.  However  diminutive  these  may  be,  they  mar  the  beauty  of  a  parterri . 
and  therefore,Bhould  not  be  allowed  to  grow.  Secondly,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  nnl 
weeds  injure  all  growing  crops,  by  taking  from  the  soil  that  which  is  intended  to  aeeore  their 
perfect  development.  It  is  vain  to  apply  manure,  if  weeds  are  allowed  to  steal  it.  Tfainll^. 
weeds  which  come  to  maturity  send  their  roots  deeply,  and  are  not  to  be  eradicated  withiiut 
considerable  labor.  Try  to  pull  up  thistles,  for  instance,  and  they  will  break  off  at  the  crown. 
only  to  furnish  an  abundant  second  crop,  in  a  few  days  ;  to  be  prevented  doing  further  miscLitfi 
the  root  must  bo  dug  up,  which,  in  a  garden  of  any  size,  will  be  a  work  of  time  and  labor 
Fourthly,  weeds  are  very  prolific,  and  if  allowed  to  bear  seed,  some  years  may  transpire  before 
the  efiects  are  obliterated.  These  four  considerations  ought  to  be  forcible  enough  to  induce 
every  gardener  to  resolve  that  ho  will  henceforth  give  no  quarter  to  weeds.  As  it  is  tit" 
expense  which  is  oflen  alleged  as  the  grand  impediment  in  the  way  of  weed  exterminatioa.  ^^ 
the  gardener  compute  the  difierence  between  a  constant  hoeing,  &.C.,  to  prevent  the  growth  ft 
thieves,  and  the  hard-tasked  labor  demanded  to  clear  the  ground  when  they  are  grown,  and  be  r^ 
will  find,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  cleanUoesa.    There  osu  )^= 
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be  DO  doobt  which  U  realljr  the  cheapest  mode,  when  the  Buperiority  of  clean  crops  !s  consid- 
ered. Ply  the  hoe,  then,  well,  rake  yoar  beds  oden,  and  you  will  reap  great  benefits.  If  in 
any  ease  great  weeds  have  grown  up,  they  had  better  be  cleared  away  by  hand,  for  if  allowed 
to  fall  on  the  soil,  they  often  take  root  again,  or  shed  their  seeds  before  they  can  be  raked  away. 

I  TuE  Scent  of  a  Strawberry  Bed. — June  brings  its  strawberries  with  much  more  cer- 
tainty than  most  fruits,  and' while  our  pages  are  flying  through  the  land  on  the  wings  of  the 
modem  iron-horse,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept  that  tliis 
,  journal  has  enforced  are  now  giving  full  and  plenty  of  strawberries  and  cream  to  all  who  read 
it  But  did  ever  anybody  smell  the  scent  of  a  strawberry  bed  when  its  leaves  are  fading, 
except  food  Lady  Ludlow? 

The  authoress  of  "  Mary  Barton,"  and  the  '*  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,"  has  penned  a  series 
of  tales  entitled  **  Round  the  Sofa,"  from  which  we  make  a  short  ei  tract  for  the  sake  of  its 
rtlatioa  to  our  topics,  and  because,  in  the  language  of  another,  **  It  is  like  a  draught  of  good 
clear  ale  to  a  stomach  surfeited  with  ginger-beer  and  lemonade." 

"  Attar  of  Roses,  again,  Lady  Ludlow  disliked.  She  said  it  reminded  her  of  the  city  and 
of  inerchantB*  wives,— over-rich,  over-heavy,  in  its  perfume ;  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley  somehow 
fell  under  the  same  condemnation.  They  were  most  elegant  and  graceful  to  look  at  (my  lady 
was  most  candid  about  this) ;  flower,  leaf,  color — everything  was  refined  about  them  but  the 
smell ;  that  was  too  strong.  But  the  great  hereditary  faculty  on  which  my  lady  piqued  herself, 
and  with  reason — for  I  never  met  with  any  other  person  who  possessed  it — was  the  power  she 
bad  of  perceiving  the  delicioos  odor  arising  from  a  bed  of  strawberries  in  the  late  autumn,  when 
the  leaves  were  all  fading  and  dying.  *  Bacon's  Essay '  was  one  of  the  few  books  that  lay  about 
ID  my  lady's  rooms;  and  if  you  took  it  np  and  opened  it  carelessly,  it  was  sure  to  fall  apart  at 
his  *  Essay  on  Gardens.'  '  Listen,'  her  ladyship  would  eay,  *  to  what  the  great  philosopher  and 
statesman  says: — *  Next  to  that  (he  is  speaking  of  violets,)  my  dear,  is  the  musk  rose,  of  which 
you  remember  the  great  bush  at  the  comer  of  the  south  wall,  just  by  the  blue  drawing-room 
windows.  That  is  the  old  musk  rose,— Shekspeare's  ftiusk  rose — which  is  dying  out  through 
the  kingdom  now.  But  to  return  to  my  Lord  Bacon :  *■  Then  the  strawberry  leaves,  dying  with 
a  most  excellent  cordial  smell !'    Now,  the  Qanburys  can  always  smell  this  excellent  cordial 

cdor,  and  very  delicious  and  refreshing  it  is My  dear,  remember  that  you  try  if 

you  can  smell  the  scent  of  dying  strawberry  leaves  in  this  next  autumn.  You  have  some  of 
Ursula  Hanbnry's  blood  in  you,  and  that  gives  you  a  chance.'  " 

Rivers  on  Orchard  Houaes. — ^To  the  temporary  displacement  of  several  esteemed  arti- 
cles from  correspondents,  we  have  made  room  to-day  for  about  one-half  of  Mr.  Rivers'  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  agreeable  little  book,  from  the  fifth  English  edition,  on  .Orchard  Houses. 
It  baa  not  been  previously  published  in  this  country,  and  as  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  Uorticul' 
iuriM  a  work  of  reference  for  the  future  as  well  as  interesting  for  the  present,  we  take  particular 
lileasure  in  introducing  the  subject  so  fully  and  ably  to  our  readers.  '  We  find  the  following 
description  of  an  Orchard  House  at  Sydenham,  England,  in  a  late  London  periodical,  showing 
the  practical  character  of  the  operation. 

'*  Among  glass  houses  is  an  orchard  house  filled  with  beautiful  little  fruit  trees  in  pots,  now  in 
full  blossom,  with  the  exception  of  the  apricot-peach  on  which  fruit  is  already  fairly  set  All 
&re  in  12-inch  pots,  not  placed  on  beds  of  rich  soil  into  which  the  roots  are  allowed  to  pass, 
but  set  on  wooden  stages  or  shelves,  and  liberally  fed  with  liquid  manure.  Thus  managed  they 
be&r  abundantly,  each  peach  and  nectarine  having  on  it  from  sixty  to  seventy  fruit,  and  one  had 
ai  many  as  eighty  on  one  tree.  The  fruit,  too,  tasted  in  comparison  with  that  from  walls,  proved 
the  better  flavored  of  the  two.  Plums  bear  most  abundantly,  as  do  also  pears.  The  French 
plan  of  inserting  fruit  buds  on  barren  spurs  or  naked  bran(;bes  has  been  largely  practised  here 
^  both  in  and  out  of  doors,  but  with  what  result  has  yet  to  be  proved,  the  work  being  only 
,  f*^^  completed.    It  may  be  mentioned  that  although  this  house  is  furnished  with  a  hot  water 
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ratus,  yet  it  is  not  uied  except  in  very  severe  winters.  It  has  therefore  not  been  required  ttiu 
season.  The  pots  are  maiched  with  old  cloth  waste,  which  costs  3«.  6d.  per  sack.  It  \m  i 
clean  and  neat  appearance,  keeps  the  soil  from  dr^ring  too  rapidly,  and  from  being  waslied  intu 
holes  by  repeated  waterings.  Among  the  pots  in  which  the  trees  are  growing  are  placed  bed- 
ding plants,  of  which  large  quantities  are  required  here  in  sommer." 

New  Rohe. — ^The  new  rose,  Dr.  Kane,  promises  to  rival  the  Salfaterre.  Speeimeniof  tbe 
bloom  have  been  fom-arded  us  by  Mr.  Pentland,  of  Baltimore,  which  we  have  not  seen  fiTsIieii 
in  this  climate.  It  is  to  be  brought  out  next  season,  and  will,  we  are  confident,  beoomd  sui 
immense  favorite. 

Tub  Prospects  op  Fruit  were  probably  never  better  than  at  the  present  tin*.  The 
pear  and  cherry-trees,  as  a  correspondent  remarks,  "  are  a  perfect  spectacle.*' 

The  Pear. — Mr.  Hovey  does  not  answer  Dr.  Bussell's  sustained  charges  respecting  thst 
"  Boston  pear"  of  his,  but  as  was  to  be  expected,  contents  himself  with  snowballing  refpcct- 
able  people  (one  of  whom  H.  knows  perfectly  well  is  abroad)  through  his  lowest  scsTeog'T 
Very  like.  What  it  the  price  of  the  newest  and  best  pear  with  the  aroma  of  *'  c&ciii^^>' ' " 
Is  it  champagne  made  from  apples,  or  grapes  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  Mr.  H.  aspires  to  b>' 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  f 

New  Remedy  for  the  Curculio.— Beat  carpets  under  the  tree  every  Saturday  dano^ 
the  month  of  June  !  MaRV. 

Catalogues,  «&c.,  Received.— The  season  for  the  issue  of  new  catalogues  of  treei  iiui 
plants  has  waned.    The  following  are  all  that  have  come  to  hand. 

Supplement  aux  Catalogues  de  Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie,  Quai  de  M^gesseiie,  30,  a  Pihk. 

This  contains  many  novelties,  and  also  interesting  remarks  on  plants  which  have  alreadj  beeo 
introduced. 

State  Agricultural  Journal,  extra,— List  of  Premiums  and  Regulations  for  the  19th  Eibibi- 
tion,  Oct.  4,  5,  6,  7,  1859.    Judicious  as  usual. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  New  Jersey,  for  1858 ;  from  Wm.  M.  Force 
Secretary.    A  very  interesting  and  valuable  report. 

Rep<irt8  of  the  committees  for  1858,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Horticultural  Society,  ssd  tbe 
schedule  of  premiums  fur  1859.  This  Society  is  one  of  activity  and  importance.  All  th'^r 
doings  strike  us  favorably,  and  this  pamphlet  confirms  our  good  opinion.  The  pamphlet  ej>n- 
tains  a  very  proper  and  feeliug  obituary  of  the  late  President  of  the  Society,  Stephen  E.  Smith, 
Esq. 

"  New  Catalogue  des  plantes,  exotiqnes,  nouvelles,  et  rares,"  cultivated  by  Linden,  of  the  Rcyil 
Zoulogicfll  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Brussels.  The  skill  and  enterprise  of  this  indefatij^a^il^ 
natumligt  have  long  since  placed  him  among  the  very  highest  of  those  plant  merchanu  to  wbi^^ 
efTortfi  our  gardens  have  of  lat«  become  so  deeply  indebted  ;  and  the  list  now  before  u8Ci>m> 
pletoly  justifies  the  European  reputation  which  our  estimable  correspondent  has  most  dceerv. 
ediy  obtained.  The  list  commences  by  a  description  of  thirteen  new  stove  and  greenfattutt- 
plants,  of  great  beauty,  now  offered  for  the  first  time,  among  which  Beloperone  violaeea,  Cupbea 
ocymoides,  Centradenla  grandifolia,  Arachnotrix  rosea,  Lindenia  rivalis,  and  three  superb  Bti^o- 
nias  called  amabilis,  argentea,  and  Victoria,  are  represented  by  colored  figures,  themseln^ 
examples  of  artistic  skill.  There  are  also  seven  new  fioe-foliaged  plants,  all  from  tropical  or 
temperate  America.  Twenty  entirely  new  and  highly  decorative  plants  in  one  season  are  m 
themselves  evidence  of  the  vigor  with  which  Mr.  Linden  prosecutes  his  system  of  imporu- 
tion  from  distant  countries.  Of  plants  more  or  less  known  the  catalogue  contains,  of  fine- 
foliaged  species,  164;  of  variegated  plants,  96;  of  flowering  stove  plants,  620;  of  trop»<iJ 
**  fmit "  trees,  105  (but  this  does  not  always  mean  edible  fruit) ;  of  exotic  useful,  iiieludiu? 
medical  plants,  about  150,  among  which  are  many  of  great  rarity;  of  Araliads,  between*'^'' .^ 
—^  40;  nearly  50  Bromeliads;  of  Ferns  and  Lycopods,  343,  of  which  37  are  tree  Fernp,MJ  \j^ 
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above  60  quite  new,  and  for  the  most  part  extremely  handsome.  Moreover  there  are  nearly 
6J0  orchids,  some  of  which  are  very  rare,  and  we  believe  quite  nnknown  in  this  country.  We 
observe  an  announcement  by  Mr.  Linden  that  he  has  now  withdrawn  his  collectors  from  tropi- 
cal America,  and  is  receiving  consiguments  ftom  Cochin  China,  Celebes,  and  Mindanao.-— (?ar- 
deuen'  CkrcnkU, 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  Wheh  apples  or  pears  are  grafted  on  the  limbs  of  old  trees,  do  they  not  invariably  bear  the 
third  jrear  7  often  the  second  ?  and  sometimes  even  the  first  year  7" — Answer — Yes.  "  Now  if 
such  be  true  of  the  limbs  of  old  trees  for  stocks,  would  not  the  same  hold  true  of  the  roots  of 
old  trees!" — Answer— No:  no  more  than  it  holds  true  because  beefsteak  inserted  into  the 
human  mouth  goess  into  the  stomach  and  is  digested,  therefore,  inserted  into  the  ears  it  would 
be  equally  nutritious  to  the  system. — "  In  other  words,  if  root-grafting  be  employed  on  the 
i-uots  of  old  or  matured  trees,  will  not  the  graft  bear  as  early  as  when  grafted  on  an  old  limb  ?" 
Answer — No.  "  Have  any  of  your  readers  sufficient  personal  experience  in  grafting  on  old 
roots  to  answer  this  question?" — ^Answer — Plenty  of  people.  This  subject  of  root-grafting, 
or  seedling-stock  grafting,  was  question  9  at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Fruit-Growers'  Society 
of  Western  New  York,  and  the  experience  of  200  of  the  best  fruit-growers  in  western  New 
York,  was  without  exception  in  favor  of  seedling-stock  grafting  "  as  respects  growth,  durability, 
and  producttveness,*'  and»no  one  advocated  using  the  roots  of  old  trees.  See  that  report  on  p. 
104.  **  And  if  it  be  true,  would  not  the  pear  grafted  on  the  old  pear  root  be  hardier  than  when 
grafted  on  the  quince  ?  and  productive  at  an  earlier  age  ?  and  a^  long  lived  as  the  pear-tree 
itself  7  Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  such  is  the  fact  7''— Answer— As  it  is  not  true,  these 
questions  answer  themselves.     A  standard  pear  as  grown  in  our  nucBeries.DOw,  Isjong  lived. 

'*2d.  Would  that  tree  be  an  acquisition  to  the  horticultural  world  as  a  stock  for  dwarf  or 
other  purposes  7" — Answer— This  can  only  be  made  oertain  by  actual  experiment ;  but  as  we 
DOW  graft  the  cherry  on  Mahaleb  stock,  and  it  grows  beautifully,  the  probability  is  that  Mahaleb 
is  good  enough. 

"  3d.  I  bad  determined  to  pUnt  forty  or  fifty  pear-trees,  but  want  to  know  the  best  on  the 
quince." — Answer— Duchesse  d' Angouleme,  Vicar  of  Wink  field,  Beurre  Diel,  Xiouise  Bonne  de 
Jersey,  Bufiam,  Kirthind.  Second  six.  Van  Mens  Leon  Le  Clerc,  Golden  Beurr6  of  Bilboi^, 
Banmne  Mello,  Doyenne  Goubault,  Beurr^  d'Amalis,  English  Jargonelle.  Some  think  highly 
of  Urbauiste,  &c.    These  12  are  the  result  of  experience. 

An  occasional  and  valued  correspondent  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  whose  contributions  we  hope 
often  to  receive,  has  addressed  us  in  relation  to  the  Childs'  Superb  grape. 

We  bad  inquired  of  Mr.  Bissell  about  it,  and  published  his  kind  answer  lately,  and  this 
gentleman,  who  has  eaten  the  grape  every  season  for  eight  or  ten  years,  fully  bears  out  Mr.  B. 
in  all  he  says. 

Ist  As  to  foreign  origin,  although  some  claim  it  to  be  a  pure  native,  and  hardy.  Mr.  B.  has 
sent  us  some  leaves  which  proVe  beyond  dispute  its  foreign  origin,  and  that  if  it  is  a  seedling, 
it  is  from  seeds  of  foreign  vines  of  the  Chasselas  fiimily. 

2d.  As  fiir  north  as  Utica  and  Rochester  it  needs  protection  in  winter. 

3d.  Under  glass  it  is  fair. 

4tb.  South  of  where  Catawba  always  ripens  well,  it  will  prove  very  valuable  for  out-of-door 
culture. 

While  tiiere  are  so  many  propagators  of  grape-vines  who  from  interested  motives  will  insist 
that  any  pet  grape  of  theirs  is  pure  native,  and  hardy,  we  are  glad  to  receive  corroborations  of 
Bissell  Sc  Salter's  endeavors  to  state  things  just  as  they  are.  The  editor  of  the  **  Country  Gen- 
tleman,*'  in  quoting  the  opinions  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Hooker,  (a  Rochester  nurseryman),  says  that 
baa  the  reputation  of  always  adopting  and  advocating  opinions  without  respect  to  his  per- 
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Bonal  profit  ;*'  and  it  is  important,  when  the  public  are  purchasing  so  many  of  these  new  rarit*- 
ties,  that  they  shuald  know  Just  what  thej  are  buying,  and  have  confidence  in  the  geotiemfD 
who  furnish  the  sorts.  «  * 

^^m^.m^^ 


fil0J8ijSip* 


Climatology. — It  is  the  general  opinion  that  all  parts  of  this  continent  are  f<Minidable  from 
their  severe  climate  at  such  latitudes  as  we  know  the  Canadas  and  Salvador  to  be  formid&blf . 
while  in  truth  these  districts  afford  no  guide  whatever  to  the  climate  of  the  interior  and  weft 
coasts.  Deriving  our  ideas  from  like  geographical  positions  in  Europe,  we  may  see  that  at  ibe 
West  ten  degrees  of  latitnde  does  not  more  than  express  the  amelioration  of  those  arett  over 
the  areas  at  the  East.  The  winter  of  Norfolk  is  transferred  to  Puget's  Sound,  that  of  Wa^^li- 
ington  nearly  to  Sitka,  latitude  57**,  the  highest  observed  point  of  the  Pacific  coast— the  ow 
ten  degrees,  the  other  eighteen  degrees  of  latitude  of  difference.  The  plains  of  the  IfiMMMin. 
dtc,  afford  contrasts  with  the  land  areas  of  the  East  nearly  as  great,  and  in  the  train  of  each 
of  these  general  facts  the  most  important  industrial  and  commercial  results  must  follow.  Pre* 
cision  in  the  knowledge  of  vast  areas  where  our  advancing  population  is  soon  to  go,  ii  one  of 
the  great  advantages  to  result  from  climatological  studies,  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Blodgett  an  i 
Franklin  B.  Hough,  of  Albany.  The  former  has  written  a  successful  book ;  and  the  latter,  to  i 
pamphlet  some  time  since  published  at  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  an  amoDnt  id 
popular  and  valuable  information,  that  is  much  to  his  credit  as  an  observer  as  well  as  a  pbHo«- 
opher. 

IRTING  Park. — A  novel  and  very  admirable  idea  is  in  process  of  being  carried  out  st  Tarry- 
town,  on  the  Hudson.  About  one  hundred  acres  of  ground,  adjoining  Sleepy  HoUow-Hxiade 
memorable  by  Irving*s  pen — have  been- converted  into  a  park,  which,  when  finished,  will  coo- 
tain  carriage  drives  of  several  miles  in  extent,  neatly  kept  walks  for  promenaders,  and  spsciou 
lawns  and  sloping  terraces  where  children  can  play  and  gambol.  Within  this  park  are  villa 
sites,  from  one  or  two  to  six  or  eight  acres  in  extent,  which  are  for  sale ;  and  each  pnrehaaer 
will  not  only  possess  a  charming  homestead,  but,  also,  be  guaranteed  all  the  privileges  of  the 
park,  which  ground  will  be  for  the  use  and  benefit  and  under  the  control  of  the  owners  of  the 
sites.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  the  natural  scenery  which  surrounds  this  park- 
enough  to  say  that  it  commands  extensive  views  of  three  counties,  and  of  the  entire  sweep  of 
the  Hudson  for  several  miles. 

This  system  of  united  effort  will  become  the  custom  when  its  advantages  are  more  dissem- 
inated. 

Rain  is  derived  from  a  permanent  source,  viz.,  the  waters  of  the  globe,  and  chiefly  tbe 
ocean,  whence  it  is  raised  by  evaporation,  occasioned  principally  by  the  action  of  the  sun  e  rays- 
The  air  is  the  vehicle  in  which  it  ascends  in  the  state  of  invinble  vapor,  and  the  higher  tbe 
temperature  of  the  air  the  more  vapor  it  will  carry.  Thus,  at  66^  Fahrenheit,  each  cubic  foot 
of  air  will  hold  in  solution  fully  seven  grains  of  water ;  but  at  45^,  little  more  than  half  that 
quantity.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  if  air  at  the  former  temperature,  and  completely  ntu- 
ated,  be  cooled  by  contact  and  mixture  with  colder  air,  the  same  quantity  of  moisture  can  o*> 
longer  be  maintained.  If  the  warmer  and  colder  portions  have  each  as  much  moisture  ai  the; 
can  carry,  and  if  that  at  66^  should  be  cooled  down,  say  to  45'',  it  must  then  part  with  half  its 
load,  unless  the  cold  air  mixing  with  the  warmer  is  in  a  comparatirely  dry  stale,  and  then  a 
portion  at  least  of  the  superfluous  moisture  will  be  absorbed. 

The  general  theory  of  rain  may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words :  it  is  vapor  raised  by  beat  ami 
condensed  by  cold.    In  fact,  the  Iluttonian  theory,  the  one  mostly  approved,  amounti 
Some,  however,  attribute  a  considerable  share  of  the  process  to  electricity. 


»at  ami 
to  this.  T 


l^'v-»j'" 
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Rye— Sea  Weeds.— We  find  in  the  BulUiin  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Lausanne,  a 
notice  of  a  single  plant  of  rye,  self-sown  in  a  vineyard  near  Villeueuve,  which  produced  2248 
(rraios.  And  we  may  call  attention  here  to  the  prize  offered  through  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
the  best  paper  on  sear  weeds :  competitors  are  required  to  discuss  the  subject  of  marine  algss, 
with  regard  to  their  utility  as  food  and  medicine,  and  for  industrial  purposes.  We  can  tell  them 
of  a  use  to  which  one  of  the  weeds — that  known  as  alva  tnanna— has  been  applied  at  Brest ; 
namely,  a«  wads  for  small-arms  and  cannon.  The  weed  is  washed  and  dried  to  prevent  the 
absorption  of  damp,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  elastic  and  incombustible. 


§nxt^mUntt. 


Mr.  Editor:— -I  found, 
some  time  since,  a  description 
of  a  verbena  pot,  and  have 
had  one  made  which  I  find 
extremely  useful.  It  has  a 
drain  hole,  and  iiufllcient 
depth  for  the  roots,  while 
the  surface  being  large,  a 
mass  of  bloom  may  be  se- 
cured, and  combinations,  va- 
riety of  colors,  or  single 
colors  may  be  introduced,  as 
taste  may  indicate. 

Bury  the  pot  in  the  earth, 
leaving  a  few  small   stones 

around  the  opening  to  secure  suflicient  drainage. 
It  was  invented  I  think  for  seedlings,  but  I  use  it  entirely  as  a  pot  for  the  lawn,  &c.,  Slc., 

and  to  bring  into  my  plant  cabinet  in  winter.  Yours,  &c.,  W.  W.  T. 

Nomenclature  op  Pears. — I  wonder,  very  seriously,  Mr.  Editor,  whether  we  shall  ever  be 
able  to  say  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  nomenclature  of  our  fruits  is  perfectly  free  from 
confusion  t  At  pre^nt,  the  prospect  is  not  very  encouraging;  for,  although  within  ten  years 
past  much  has  been  done  towards  effecting  such  a  consummation,  there  is  stiU  a  large  number 
u(  fruits  whose  names  are  in  a  very  uncertain  condition.  Some  pears  are  so  particularly  unfor- 
tunate in  this  respect,  that  no  two  authorities  can  be  found  to  agree  upon  their  proper  cogno- 
mens. Had  we  in  this  fair  country  an  experimental  garden,  we  might  hope  to  make  more 
rapid  progress  in  this  important  branch  of  pomological  science,  but  in  the  absence  of  the  best 
method  of  accomplishing  the  desired  object,  we  must  await  the  slow  and  not  always  satisfac- 
tory results  of  individual  experiment. 

I  am  led  to  these  reflections  by  my  own  recent  experience.  Having  a  great  fondness  for 
pomological  study,  as  well  as  practice,  I  have  been  lately  devoting  some  leisure  hours  to  a  com- 
parison and  examination  of  authorities,  with  a  view  to  solve  to  my  own  satisfaction,  if  possible, 
the  doubts  which  obscure  the  fair  names  of  certain  varieties.  In  this  attempt  I  do  illy  succeed, 
and  find  myself  so  completely  puzzled  by  contradictory  assertions  and  descriptions,  that  I  have 
<letennined  to  state  one  case,  to  the  solution  of  which  my  moderate  extent  of  pomological  lore 

[  iR  totally  inadequate,  in  your  pages,  in  the  hope  that  pomologists  of  more  age  and  experience 

/:tnay  give  their  opinions  upon  it. 
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In  Mr.  Downing's  work  Ui«  Bearri  de  Beanmont  ii  described  ma"  highly  delidou  "  peir, 
medium,  roundish,  obovate ;  ripening  in  October :  and  the  Bezi  Yaet  as  a  medium,  oboTate 
Tariety ;  ripe  from'^overober  to  January,  but  ranking  only  as  **  a  good  second  rate  "  sort. 

In  the  revised  edition  of  the  same  work,  the  latter  description  is  reproduced  without  alteratioD,  i 
and  Beurr^  de  Beaumont  placed  as  a  synonym,  while  upon  another  page  I  find  the  same  ootHoe 
which  in  the  former  edition  was  used  for  Beurr^  de  Beaumont,  placed  under  the  name  of  Ber- 
mont,  with  the  synonym  of  Beurr^  Bieumont,  which  is  described  as  "  medium,  or  above  obo- 
vate, truncate,  or  obtuse  pyriform  ;"  rip^from  October  to  December;  and  **  gives  promise  of 
great  excellence."  In  the  same  work,  Beurr*  Le  Fevre  (synonym,  B.  de  Hortefontaiiie)  ' 
receives  this  brief  notice :  "  Fruit  large,  irregularly  oval,  very  transient,  not  valuable.** 

Mr.  llovey,  in  his  fruits,  gives  a  description  of  the  Beurr^  Beaumont,  which  agreei  nearij 
with  that  of  Mr.  Downing  of  the  Beurr^  de  Beaumont,  and  speaks  of  it  as  '*  a  most  exceilent  i 
pear.'*    He  ^ives  as  synonyms,  B.  Le  Fevre  and  B.  de  Montefortaine.    If ,  as  I  jvesume, 
Mortefontaine  and  Montefortaine  are  intended  to  mean  the  same  thing,  there  is  a  wide  difftrr-  , 
ence  in  the  two  characters  ascribed  to  the  variety. 

A  pomoloffical  congress  was  held  at  Lyons,  (France),  in  1856,  a  notice  of  which  ti  gtveo  in 
*'  Hovey*8  Magazine  '*  of  the  following  year,  with  a  list  of  names  and  synonyms  of  pears,  u  , 
established  by  that  body.  Among  them  is  Beurr^  Beaumont,  with  the  following  synonyms,  6 
de  Beaumont,  Beymont,  Belmont,  Bezy  Waet,  Bezy  de  St.  Wast ;  appended  to  this  is  a  note 
by  Mr.  Hovey,  to  the  effect  that,  *'  Bezy  Waet  is  the  proper  name;  Belmont  is  one  of  Mr. 
Knight's.** 

Again,  in  Leroy's  catalogue,  Beymont  is  placed  as  a  synonym  of  Beurr^  de  Ranee ;  ripe  fnm 
January  to  April,  while  Beurre  de  Beaumont  is  a  synonym  of  Bezi  St.  Yaast,  and  spoken  of 
as  **  medium,  first  quality,  December  to  January.**  And  Beurr^  Le  Fevre,  with  which  B.  de 
Mortefontaine  is  synonymous,  is  classed  among  the  cooking  pears,  as  "  medium,  third  quality ; 
September  and  October.'* 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  have  heard  Col.  Wilder  state  that  Bezi  Yaet  and  St.  Yaast  were 
identical,  some  years  since,  so  that  we  have  all  these  conflicting  statements  to  choose  from.  If 
the  same  pears  are  cultivated  by  each  under  the  same  names,  some  one  is  wonderfully  mistaken 
about  the  quality  and  season. 

Dowmikg:— B.  *de  Beaumont,  Oct. ;  Bezi  Yaet,  Nov.  to  Jan. 

Chas.  Downing  :— Bezi  Yaet,  B.  de  Beaumont,  Nov.  to  Jan. ;  Beymtot,  B.  Bieooxnit, 
Oct.  to  Dec ;  B.  Le  Fevre,  B.  de  Mortefontiune. 

HoVET  :— B.  Beaumont,  fi.  Le  Fevre,  B.  de  Montefortaine,  Sept. 

Pom.  Congress  of  Lyons  :— B.  Beaumont,  B.  de  Beaumont,  Beymont,  Bezy  de  St  Wa«t, 
Belmont,  Bezy  Waet. 

Leroy  :— B.  de  Ranee,  Beymont,  Jan.  to  April ;  Bezi  St  Yaast,  B.  Beannumt,  Dee.  to 
Jan. ;  B.  de  Mortefontaine,  B.  Le  Fevre,  Sept.,  Oct. 
Wilder  :— Bezi  Yaet,  St.  Yaast. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  Is  not  all  this  extremely  unsatisfactory  ?  I  shall  not  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  contradictory  descriptions,  but  trust  to  some  one  more  capable  than  myself.  If  such  sn 
one  will  take  the  trouble  to  solve  the  problem,  he  shall  receive  the  thanks  of 

A  Young  Pomologi^t. 

Dear  Sir  :— Will  some  of  your  readers,  who  can  suggest  a  remedy  to  prevent  the  fiow  of 
sap,  or  *'  bleeding,'*  as  it  is  usually  called,  from  the  grape-vine,  when  cut  or  broken.  &Tor  0£  by 
cominunicatiug  their  experience,  that  if  anything  new  is  successful,  growers  of  this  excellent 
fruit  may  have  the  benefit  of  it  T    And  oblige,  Francis  A.  Brower 

Woodland  Park,  Mau. 
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HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE  SIZE  OF  FRUITS.-By  A.  Dubreuil. 

[rraoslated  from  the  ''  Journal  de  I'Academie  d'EorlicuUure  de  Gand.'] 

Srveral  penons  hnTing  requetited  information  as  to  the  processes  by  which  we  may  increase 
th(*  «ize  of  fmits.  we  shall  here  point  out  the  principal  operations  for  obtaining  this  result. 

1.  Oraftinff  the  Trees  an  a  veak  speciet  of  Stock. — Fruits,  like  leaves,  have  the  power  of  attract- 
*  iii<j  the  sap  from  the  roots,  and  of  transfoiming  it  into  cambium,  or  organizable  matter.  But 
nmtrary  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  leaves,  they  employ  all  the  cambium  which  they  thus 
ciaborate  for  their  own  nourishment.  If  the  stock  on  ^  hich  the  tree  is  worked  is  naturally 
{MssoMed  of  great  vigor,  the  tree  will  produce  numerous  lung  shofits  which  will  appropriate  the 
greater  portion  of  the  sap,  to  the  detriment  of  the  fruits,  which  will  consequently  not  attain  a 
lan:e  size.  They  will,  on  the  contrary,  acquire  a  larger  size  if  their  absorptive  power  can 
counterbalance  that  of  the  shoots.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the 
(ruit  of  trees  worked  on  the  quince  stock  is  larger  than  that  from  trees  worked  on  the  pear 
ptnck.  The  same  thing  takes  place  with  regard  to  apple-trees  grai'ted  on  the  Paradise,  as 
(-••niparetl  with  those  on  the  Crab  stock. 

2  Subjecting  the  TVees  to  a  Proper  mode  of  Pruning. — ^Thia  operation,  when  well  performed, 
i-.*^  the  effect  of  depriving  the  trees  of  a  certain  portion  of  their  shoots.  Hence  it  follows  that 
«  irreat  portion  of  sap  which  would  have  been  absorbed  by  the  parts  cut  off  goes  to  increase 
tilt'  flize  of  the  fruit.  The  object  of  summer  pruning  is  likewise  the  complete  or  partial  removal 
of  a  large  number  of  shoots  by  disbudding  and  pinching.  These  operations  also  contribute 
to  turn  the  sap  to  the  benefit  of  the  fruit ;  and  under  like  circumstances,  the  fruit  of  well 
{•niued  trees  is  always  larger  than  that  from  trees  left  unpruned. 

3.  Operating  to  that  the  Bearing  Shoots  may  be  as  thort  as  posxibUy  and  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  mum  branches. — If  the  mode  of  pruning  adopted  is  such  that  the  bearing  shoots  immediately 
\  roceed  from  the  principal  branches,  the  consequence  is  that  the  fruit  receiving  the  sap  more 
tiiivftly  from  the  roots  acquires  a  larger  size.  In  fact,  it  is  seen  that  fruit  growing  on  the  stem 
>>  always  larger  than  that  situated  at  the  extremities  of  long  slender  branches. 

4.  Thinning  the  Fruits  when  too  numerous. ^T\ie  quantity  of  sap,  disposable  for  the  growth  of 
the  tree,  does  not  increase  in  proportion  {o  the  fruit  which  it  bears.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent 
Mi^t  the  more  numerous  the  fruits,  the  less  the  amount  which  each  receives.  Hence  the  utility 
t>j  thinning,  in  order  that  those  retained  may  be  better  nourished  and  become  larger.  The 
\mtjfer  time  for  performing  this  operation  is  when  the  fruits  are  fully  set. 

r>.  S/iortening  the  Principal  Branches,— If  the  length  of  the  principal  branches  is  to  a  certain 
fxtent  diminished  by  shortening  them  at  the  winter  pruning;,  a  result  analogous  to  that  produced 
()>  ordinary  pruning  will  follow ;  but  the  effect  on  the  fruit  is  much  more  intense  because  the 
•'x'tion  of  the  sap  is  confined  within  narrower  limits.  It  is.  however,  important  to  check  in 
"iniioier  the  vigorous  shoots,  of  which  a  great  number  will  be  sure  to  make  their  appearance, 
«Mit>rwi8e  tbe^  would  absorb  a  large  amount  of  sap  to  the  detriment  of  the  fruit. 

G.  Supporting  the  Fruits  so  that  their  If 'eight  may  not  cause  a  strain  upon  the  Footstalk. — The 
>np  fn>m  the  roots  enters  the  fruit  by  means  of  vessels  passing  along  the  footstalk,  and  which 
ininify  to  an  infinite  extent  throughout  the  cellular  mass.  Bulky  fniits,  such  as  pears  and 
^I'j'iVs,  soon  attain  such  a  weight  that  they  exert  a  strain  on  their  footstalks,  which,  by  tighten- 
'I ;;  the  woody  fibres  and  vessels,  tends  to  collapse  them.  The  tissues  of  the  stalk  being  thus 
«^<»ii) pressed,  the  passage  of  fluids  is,  to  some  extent,  obstructed  in  that  part.  Moreover,  if 
iiuiXi>  are  attachea  to  a  branch  having  a  more  or  less  vertical  direction,  their  gravity  will  cause 
t  Ik  nding  of  the  stalk,  and  will  thus  still  further  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  sap.  Again,  it 
often  happens  that  the  thiit  does  not  make  an  equal  growth  on  both  sides  of  its  longitudinal 
^^'«.  and  a  twisting  of  the  stalk  and  strangling  of  the  vessels  take  place,  in  consequence  of 
v^  t.icli  the  circulation  is  partially  intercepted.  Now,  if  a  support  is  placed  beneath  the  fruit 
H«  a«  to  prevent  these  effects  on  the  stalk,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  sap  will  flow  in  much 
fc-r.  :^er  abundance  into  the  fruit,  which  will  then  become  larger.  This  is  the  reason  why  those 
:niits  which  accidentally  rest  on  branches  or  trellises  are  always  of  greater  size  than  the  rest. 

7.  Moderating  the  amount  <f  Evaporation  front  the  Fruit. — In  order  that  fruits  may  swell, 
-1 '  ir  epidermis  or  skin'  must  be  continually  expanding,  so  as  to  make  room  for  fresh  tissues 
O'ich  are  forming  in  the  interior,  and  the  new  fluids  that  are  accumulating  there.  If  all  the 
'u"T«  of  fruit  are  directly  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  sun  and  the  drying  action  of  the  air, 
.'  will  lose  by  evaporation  an  amount  of  fluid  nearly  equal  to  that  which  it  receives  from  the 
r.K.tf*.  and  its  growth  will  therefore  be  less  rapid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tiesues  nearest  the 
*'  •t'^iile  will  acquire  a  greater  degree  of  firmness,  and  lose  to  some  extent  their  elasticity  ;  they 
All!  offer  more  resistance  to  the  expansion  of  the  interior  tissue,  and  will  consequently  restrict 
iii"  growth  of  the  fruit.  If.  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  is  kept  in  the  shade,  these  influences 
,  ^\iH  not  affect  it,  and  it  will  become  larger.  Indeed,  this  may  be  observed  in  the  greater  pro- 
iN.rtion  of  fmits  c<ivered  by  leaves  as  compared  with  those  on  the  same  tree,  not  so  covered. 
t^UU  necessary,  however,  in  order  that  shading  may  not  affect  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  to  expose 
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tbA  latter  when  full  grown  to  the  direct  action  of  the  mm.  To  diminiibed  evaporatioo  must 
also  be  attributed  the  con»iderable  increase  in  aise  which  alwaya  takea  place  in  froit  introdoced 
into  bottles  soon  after  it  is  set.  The  mouth  of  the  bottle  being  closed  after  the  portk>D  of 
branch  with  the  yonng  fruit  is  introduced,  the  latter  is  secluded  from  the  drying  action  of  the 
air,  and  is  constantly  surrounded  with  a  moist,  warm  atmosphere,  which  keeps  the  epidemiii 
pliable,  and  stimulates  the  gn>wth  of  the  tissues. 

S.  Moistening  the  fruits  wtth  a  Solution  of  Iron  (eoppfros).— We  have  already  atated  tiiat  fruit 
has  the  power  of  drawing  towards  it  sap  from  the  roots.  If  means  can  be  found  of  stimulation 
its  vital  energy  it  will  bo  perceived  that  it  will  absorb  a  greater  amfiunt  of  cap  and  attain  a 
larger  size.  Now,  M.  Eusebe  Gris  has  pn»ved  that  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  applied  totbc 
leaves  has  the  effect  of  increasing  their  absorptive  powers,  snd  stimulating  their  oellufair  tisrae : 
and  it  wtis  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  salt  would  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  fni.t 
This,  indeed,  has  been  ascertained  by  M.  Arthur  Gris,  who  has  continued  the  interest loc 
researches  of  bis  father.  He  has  proved  that  melons,  and  various  species  of  fruit  trees,  tb- 
green  parts  of  which  had  been  watered  on  several  occasions  with  a  weak  aolution  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  yielded  much  larger  fruits  than  those  not  so  treated.  One  of  niy  pupils  repeatinl  ihf- 
same  experiment  in  1B54  and  J 855  on  pear-trees.  He  gave  the  first  watering  as  soon  as  the 
fruits  were  fairly  set,  in  the  eml  of  June.  He  repeated  the  moistening  every  fortnight,  in  the 
evening,  in  order  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  that  absorption  might  be  completely  effi?ct«^i 
during  the  night.  The  srilution  was  at  the  rate  of  26  grains  to  a  quart  for  the  first  three,  asA 
35  grains  per  quart  for  the  two  last  waterings.  He  sent  us,  in  the  end  of  February  from  a 
tree  thus  treated,  an  Easter  Beurr^,  so  large  that  it  could  scarcely  be  recognized.  He  obtaiii^ 
like  results  in  the  following  season. 

But  we  doubt  whether  the  results  would  not  be  still  more  successful  if  the  fruits  alone  were 
moistened  with  the  solution,  for  then  they  only  would  experience  the  stimulatimi  of  tht-ir 
absorptive  powers,  and  would  thus  draw  to  themselves  a  much  greater  quantity  of  sap,  ioa^ 
much  as  the  absorption  bv  the  leaves  would  be  much  less  intense.  Experiments  should  there- 
fore be  made  with  regard  to  this  point. 

9.  Ringing  the  Shoot  or  Branch  immediately  belote  the  Flovers. — Lancry  exhibited  to  the  Sodete 
d'Agriculture  de  Paris  in  1776  a  branch  of  a  plum-tree  which  he  had  rin^jed.  Ilie  fruits  Rtn- 
ated  above  the  incision  were  much  larger  than  those  beneath  it,  and  their  ripening  much  fartkrr 
advanced.  Colonel  Bouchotte,  of  Metz.  thought  of  practicing  this  operation  on  vfoee,  in  ordtT 
to  accelerate  their  ripening.  He  ringed  ab<iut  60  perches,  and  the  grapes  were  larKer  and  Vt 
days  earlier.  I  have  withm  the  last  twelve  years  repeated  the  experiment  nearly  every  year 
on  vines  against  walls,  and  always  with  like  results.  I  have  also  tned  it  with  the  same  succe^ 
on  the  bearing  shoots  of  the  peach-tree.  It  is  necessary  to  perform  the  operation  when  the 
flowers  are  opening  ;  the  longer  it  is  dclaved  after  this  period,  the  less  is  the  effect  prodiicf/d. 
'ilie  incision  should  penetrate  to  the  wood,  and  the  ring  of  bark  removed  should  have  »  width 
equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  shoot.  The  width,  however,  should  not  exceed  «ie-fifth  «•: 
an  inch,  otherwise  the  wound  will  not  close  up,  and  the  success  of  th« operation  will  be  affecxe^. 
For  removing  this  ring  of  bark  we  have  invented  a  small  instrument,  called  a  eoupe^^vo. 

10.  Inserting  rm  vigorous  trees  fruit-buds,  wiih  a  portion  of  wood  attached  {Grejfes  em  teusstm 
Girardin)  — This  proceeding  is  only  applicable  to  apples  and  pears.  [Chiefly  to  tbese  wi^ 
should  say ;  for  it  has  succeeded  even  in  the  case  ot  stone-fruit].  A  tree  whicii  in  conse- 
quence of  excessive  vigor  has  never  produced  blossom  buds,  may  by  this  means  be  ntade  t«> 
produce  fruit  of  large  size  from  the  aoundant  supply  of  sap  which  the  inserted  blu«soin  bQ<i» 
will  receive.  But  in  order  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit,  it  is  necessary  during  the  gmwics 
season  to  pinch  the  vigorous  phoots  of  the  tree,  otherwise  these  shoots  would  absorb  tbe  largest 
portion  of  the  sap  to  the  injury  of  the  fruit. 

]  1 .  Inarching  vigorous  fhoot*  on  the  footstalk*  cf  young  fruits  on  the  tarns  tree,  or  on  tht  heari^'^ 
sho(4s  near  to  vrhnt  the  fruits  are  attached. — Pn»fes8or  Thouin  describes  Monograjihie  dea  Gra&'i^ 
a  similar  operation  under  the  name  <»f  GrefTe  par  approche  Leberriays.  M.  Luizet,  of  Kquilh . 
who  certainly  did  not  know  of  that  description,  again  discovered  this  kind  of  inarchins.  &n<i 
practiced  it  with  the  view  of  increnping  the  size  of  fruits.  This  is  how  he  operates:  Ab<mt 
the  end  of  June  he  selects  a  vigorous  shoot,  which  he  inarches  upon  the  peduncle  of  a  fniu  ; 
then  as  soon  as  the  union  is  effected  and  the  shoot  has  grown  sufficiently  to  draw  the  sap  in 
large  quantity  towards  the  junction,  he  pinches  the  shoot  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  abaorlnnc 
tcK)  much  sap  to  the  injury  of  the  fruit.  When  the  stalk  is  too  short,  the  shoot  is  inarche*]  ou 
the  opposite  side  of  the  branch  to  that  on  which  the  fruit  is  situated.  In  both  c»tic%  the  sbo*'t 
thus  inarched  acts  as  a  nurse  to  the  fruit,  bV  drawing  t4)  its  vicinity  a  large  quantity  of  aap,  ael 
thus  contributing  to  greatly  increase  its  bulk.  M  Luizet  exhibited,  in  September  last,  at  tLt- 
Exhibition  of  the  Paris  Ilorticultunil  Society,  Easter  Beurr^  and  Grosse  Calebaaae  pears,  aii>] 
likewise  Clingst<ine  peaches,  which  had  been" treated  according  to  this  method;  and  they  wer*- 
much  above  the  ordinary  size  of  these  varieties. 
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A  Gardener's  Situation  is  Wanted 

;  a  ScotchiMn,  having  fourteen  yean  practical  experience,  wd  competent  to  take  d>.n».  «f 
•^nhonee,  G«p«i..,  PmU.  Vegetables,  Qronnd.,  Ac.  pUee  wantt«  a  finTeiSf!!.**' 
^  '^pectft.Hy  tequeted  to  apply  to  the  PuBusHBt.  26  Ptek  BowXr  loA 

iljy.Jaiiet^aly. 


WIPT'S  IMPBOVED  lAWir  MOWEES. 

:•  |I.  W.  SWIFT,  So^  Ma^ufectuper, 

''*'^'  *^"**m  Landing,  DutoIi6«Owinty,H.Y 
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BUCKEYE  MOWER, 

WITH  FOISniO  BAB. 


*nie  subscriber  takes  pleseare  tu  calling  tbo  attenticn  of  Farmerf  to  the  '*BrcKiTi."  tki^ 
nw^^t  coinplete  Ami  Biiccc^Kfbl  Mower  cvpr  Intro^luctrd  ;  t-^omblniDg  in  the  fimplc't  U^'-t''^ 
thi?  qualities  necessary  to  a  fwrfect  Mower.     ItB  frume  ip  Fiipportt'd   on  fiwrfWrf     ■ 
ciilicr  of  whicb  ifl  imlepcmrciit  of  tho  other.    *11»i3  CfTnii  Bjlr  is  nttacbt^  to  tbafriinv  ' 
Double  HtNOE  JojkTj  which  allawidtber  end-  or  the  whole,  to  riio  orf&lK  to  coi.'  !i 
incqUiilittcH  of  the  land.     By  me&aB  of  o  ;^rer>  the  Cutten  can  be  ral^d  to  pttff  rlfcir  i 
or  over  cut  grwia— in  mowing  atn  turn  either  to  rl^hl  or  led— alvrays  throws  itsdf  <>^e  "< 
pervr  iu  hacking,  and  backs  with  the  en^e  of  a  cart ;  is  light  draft,  free  from  nde  dr»ft .  tu 
no  wi-ight  on  the  itor«oVi  neck ;  it  safe  (or  the  driver;  alcnost  noiseless  in  its  op^i^^^*^ - 
works  well  on  Any  land — side  hiUa  or  Fait  meiidowit ;  and  in  up j  gru^,  whet^t^t  lodj^^ ^ 
itandlDg,  at  a  aluvv  walk  of  cither  horiii^a  or  oxen. 

M'hen  no{  in  u^^^  ihf  Culttr%  can  be  itn^tantl^  fol^kd  otcr  th^  front  of  thf/fAmt,  ^ad  tki  JIfffKf  "^ 
drivfn  afl,v  di^toH^e  on  Ike  TtM$i,      This  fr.aSure  btlangs  exxluwtely  to  the  Buekeyt  Mtwir. 

Since  itii  first  puhjKj  exhil"ition,  at  the  Great  ^atloniki  Trial  of  HarveaLtili|r  Matbiaf»« 
%riicn6e,  N.  1\,  Jol}-,  1?57*  at  which  It  received  thi*  Higuiest  Awxrh,  thk  Fifr^^T  ^*'^!*[2 
Granh  Gold  Medal  axd  niPt^MAT  a?^  the  Bkst  ^Ioweh,  ix  toMrETiTioN  with  M^nn^^.  ^^ 
mm'ty  H'lifnbftk'SjAlltn's,  SurraU't.  Ktrby's,  ff fo^ "a,  and  EC veroi  others,  itaprinciptehftrsf*^ 
fully  tested  by  more  than  One  Thouiabd  Fami<?r!«,  and  without  an  exception^  ft  b«i  iw^^ 
their  unanimous  Approval.  During  ibe  fmat  staROn,  nnmerous  JhrM  Praniiiiit  w««  ■**'™ 
to  the  ''  HrriiF:rE.  '  including  the  Ntw  York  mtd  CoHneeUad  Stsd  AgritmliMtrf^ Soeii^^ 

The  BicKKTK  uas  no  squal— it  ts  tue  uEHrr  Mownio  Macujnk  in  use. 

It  ia  warranted  to  cut  ftnd  spreo^J  from  10  to  15  acrei  of  gmm  per  dAyi  nith  &£pitt^ 
horeefi  and  a  driver,  as  well  as  id  done  by  the  best  mowerg  with  a  ncytbe. 

The  demand  the  poat  season  was  far  beYOud  our  ability  to  supply .  and  wc  tnisi  ori--^ ' 
be  forwarded  e«rly  to  prevetit  diftaj^potntmetit,    ts^  t'iftulai4,  with  a  full  dafCi^pU'^t^ 
HMdcd  oa  appISeatioia^ 
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JOHN  F.  ADEIAKCE, 


lu   *?||  H t-  a  I  ,  -    A  -    •  ^ » . »    #  •*       Man  fifact u rer  an d  Proprietor ^ 

I«4  OBBENWIcn  «T^  M«w  W 


i       WEATHERED  &  CHEREVOY, 

A  IMPBOVED 


mm 


AND 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

FDR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Public  Btdldlngs,  Priirate   DwaUings,  Greenhouses, 
Ghraperies,  Foaxaixg  Pits,  Sep.,  &c. 

JSettoeen  Cfreen  and   Wooster  Streets, 


Fi^l 


Fi«.t 


Thefabtofbwi  mwitrMpectftiny  edl  the  atteotioB  of  G«rden«n,  FlodstA.  Haneirineii,  tiad  Ibe  [lublic  In 
MDcnl,  to  tbetr  mw  and  improTed  Boiler  for  the  above  pnrpoeea.  The  en  is  show  tU^  *ppcarai]co  of  the  Botler, 
Fif.  1  to  an  outside  yiew.  >  ig.  t  is  a  Tertical  eection  through  the  centre.  Thr  H^l>t  rtorl7'«ntBl  tfura  show  Lhe 
water  spaoea,  and  the  dark  waving  UneSTepreaent  the  heat  paulng  between  t  hem  t  ij  !  t«  j]  iMafr*  to  ths  H  li  o.  The  re 
is  no  brick  worfc  whaterer  to  the  boiler,  the  stand  being  made  ot  Oast  Iron,  with  i  ventilator  in  th«  uh  pit 
door  to  regulate  the  draft  to  the  flie.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  shore  cuts  thikt  tho  YmW^t  U  two  duubltj  <uifi}i>iL:T^ 
having  two^watsr  ehsMbers, eomeeM  tegetber  at  the  bottom  and  topl>-  i*H*.i\  the  heat  j%t\\ai\pg  frDm  the 
Are  havinrnothiBg  to  obstrnet  tt,  strflee  with  great  force  against  the  InBt  r  dome,  unl  Ui«lr  being  m  outbt  at 
the  top  for  the  gases  to  esoape,  ihkj  descend  to  ilSe  between  the  two  wattr  chuobtn  <vn  ih«^Lr  pawage  to  Ui« 
ine,  aid  are  again  brenght  In  eontaet  with  the  fire,  which  caoses  combustion  &ndiK!{>iiomlfie'^ibr-nid.  Tbowhole 
Interior  swftce  of  the  boiler  (which  is  very  huge  in  proportion  to  the  grate )  ijs  in  tLt^  iiUvct  uiilan  uf  t]w  flrv. 

Meso^  W.  it  C.  having  had  several  years*  experience  m  the  manulhctnrv  ji^il  runitrunriloii  of  Hot  WtU-r  Ap- 
paratos  previous  to  commeneing  business  on  their  own  account,  fsel  Jostifled  la  ststlng,  that  for  elTacUveEiisb, 
dniablli^,  with  economy  oT  fed  eonblned,  these  boflers  cannot  be  squalled  by  any  other  boiler  nowln  use. 

WEATHERED  &  CHEBEYOT, 

lir  PBINCB  mVWaSMV,  IVew  T«rlu 


THOa.  If.  WSATHXBED, ) 
&  S.  CHERBYOT.  f 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 


n 


JL  E.  HMTcarijyets,  mmu  •f  aso  Cmiua  street, 
HiTCHvrtfs  #  Mojrtf,  mmu  &f  jgtunao,  jr.  y. 

RnPtciTULLT  inform  their  friends  and  cnstomerB,  tbat  they  hare  removed  from  their  lite 
places  of  bnsinesB, to  176  Centre  Street,  NewTork. fonr  doora  above  Canal  Street, whm 
they  contfnne  the  Manufacture  of  their  PATBXfT  BOTTilOIS  and  IMPROVED  HOT 
WATER  APPARATUS,  for  WARMINO  BUILDINGB  of  every  DESCRIPTION 
With  the  advantages  of  fifteen  years'  experience  in  thebosiaess,  incieaaed  £Bdljitie«,ftndfitriei 
personal  atteation,  tbej  trust  |o  merit  a  continttanoe  of  past  ftivors. 

HITCRINGS  &  CO., 

175  CBlfTBB  9TRKET, 
Fmut  d«mra  Fr«rtli  mf  Cmmml  SCiwt,  R.  I. 


A.  E.  HITCHIK08, 
CHA8.  F.  HITCHING8, 
T.  H.  KING. 


>} 


HOT  WATER  HEATING  APPARATUS, 

UITOUIKOS  &  CO.,  175  Centre  Street,  New  York, 

(Four  doon  North  of  Canal.) 
HITCHZNOS'  PATENT  BOIIiERa  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS^  AND  FUR 
NACB8  POR  WARMINO  AND  VENTILATINO  DWELLING6,  GREEN. 
HOUBBB,  OON8BRVATORIB8,  GRAPERIES,  PORdNQ  PITS,  Ac, 


Exterior  front  Tiew. 


Soction  through  the  etatie 
from  right  to  taft. 


Beettflntfapragbibdctatrs 


(NEW  TATrmNS  ENLABGED  FIRE  CHAMBER) 

The  above  cnts  serve  to  illustrate  the  construction  of  the  Boiler.  The  reemt  Improcematts  ren- 
der them  the  nuui  PowafiU  and  Eetmamicul  BoiUr$  in  tiM,  ea$Hp  mamtged,  amd  mC  IMt  i9  ^ 
out  of  order.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Fire  Chamber  is  completely  surronnded  irith  water ;  the 
water  also  circulates  through  the  flat  cone,  which  extends  down  to  within  a  few  inebp  uf 
the  fire  this :  cone  not  only  increases  the  snrface  exposed, — it  also  divides  the  heat  riacg  t>om 
the  lire,  and  oauset  it  to  strike  with  increased  force  sgalnst  the  cones.  Tlie  whole  interior  of 
the  Boiler  hdng  expoud  to  the  direU  aaiom  cf  the  fire,  keeps  perfectly  dean,  and  io  tlie  te^ 
possible  condition  to  receive  and  transmit  the  heat,  eaunng  a  rapid  etradeOUm  cf  tk  v<£r. 
the  form  of  boiler  is  such  as  to  preelnde  the  possibiltty  of  the  soot  «r  dait  aoeamulsting, 
thus  avoitlinff  the  great, defect  of  other  fbrms. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  many  leading  men  in  different  parts  of  tbe 
country,  who  have  these  appamtni  in  use,  and  to  whom  we  have  pcmdsiioa  to  refer. 

A.  E.  HITOHINO}',  ) 
CHAB.  F.  HITCHING6,  V 
T.  H.  KINO.  j 


HITGHINGS  &  CO., 

179  CBIVTRK  BTMl^mV,  Nmw  Teffk. 


Messrs.  Ellw^oeb  &  Bjlbrt,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Bochester,  K  Y. 
Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing  Nurseries,  near  New  York. 
Isaac  Buchanan,  Florist,  Na.  7  West  fleventeenlh  Street,  New  Tork. 
A.  Bridgkman,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  878  Broadway,  New  Tork. 
Lewis  Ellsworth  &  Co.,  Du  Page  County  Nurseries,  Napierville,  Ulinok. 


APrfllSi 


EON  GARDEN  ORNAMENTS. 

JANES,  BEEBE  &  CO., 

No.  8fi6  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

he  onlj  Estublishm^  in  the  United  States  extensively  engaged  in  the 
anQfactnre  of  .  ,  • 

Fountains,  Vases  and  Statuary 


br  Gardens,  Lawns  and  Public  Parks. 

Ir  thirty  differcni  patterns  and  sizes  of  Vases,  from  $2  00  to  $24  00,  and 
iat  variety  of  Fountains,  from  $20  00  to  $2500  00. 

Iron  Stable  .Furniture: 

i^acks,  Hangers,  and  Stall  Partitions,  neat,  and  easily  put  up,  and  in- 

Qctfble. 

strated  Catalogues  sent  by  Mail. 

AddiM  JANES,  BEEBE  &  CO., 

!¥••  356  Br»iplwy,  New  T«rk. 

^ 


NEW  HOT  WATER  FURNACE. 


LEEDS'  PATENT,  FOR 
WARMING  AND   VENTILATING 


BUILDINGS, 

DWELLINGS. 

Storefl,  Hotels 

AMD 

FAOTOBIBB. 


HOUSES, 


Forcing  Pits, 

ETC..  ETC. 


After  a  tb^roogh  teet  of  our  Hot  Water  Furnace,  in  different  parts  of  the  Uiuob«  the  past 
three  wintera,  we  confidently  oflTer  it  to  the  public  as^possessiDg  the  following  adTtfitag^ 
(among  many)  orer  Hoi  Air  Fnmaoes,  long  drcoitoas  coils  of  Steam  Fipea,  or  Badiiton : 

/Iri^— This  Hot  Watib  Fcbkacb  warms  a  large  Tolnme  of  F^retk  Air  from  the  oatode.  hj 
passing  it  orer  a  radiating  surfsce,  and  through  Hexagonal  Pipes,  entirelj  sarroooded  by  ^j 
waUt,  not  exceeding  a  temperature  ol  212  degrees ;  thus  introducing  into  the  apartmenti,  a^i 
atmosphere,  with  all  its  moUtun  and  vitalitjf,  mfi^  offrmabiU,  and  imvorafny.  i 

Swmd^W  affords  the  only  means  of  correct  and  Complete  TentilatloQ,  whidi  conssts  ia  (i^' 
placing  the  vitiated  or  foul  air,  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  quantity  of  fnA  sir,  wvid^ 
to  a  proper  temperature,  and  passing  through  each  apartment  at  short  interrals. 

Third~-li  fbmishes  an  atmosphers  mftrefy  fru  from  dud  mud  moAom  gnm^  and  hsiopentedj 
a  preTentlre  and  cnve  to  dissaaoa  of  the  throat,  lungs  and  chests,  as  we  hare  abondiBt  te^ 
mony  to  show. 

/bufiA— It  is  ietmoimeal  and  ^ffteUnt,  eonsamlng  less  fuel  to  beat  properly  the  ssaw  noDlk 
of  cubic  feet  of  air,  in  a  giren  time.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  compact  form  of  the  ch4 
canshig  a  ihoH  mnd  rapid  dttulatim  of  the  water  which  brings  it  oflen  in  contact  with  the  d 
surfkce,  antf  presenting  to  the  air,  by  the  hexagonal  form  of  the  tubes,  with  their  dirisuH 
so  large  an  amount  of  radUMi^  surface. 

lythr— It  is  dunbUy  has  f§w  water  idtUt^  mom  hot  leak,  needs  nonpain,  is  isiil^  «m^< 
quirhag  fuel  but  twiee  in  twenty -Ibur  hours;  does  not  shrinlE  nor  «i;iirf  thtfrntiAm  tudi^^ 
work  qfthe  building,  AXD  CAH  MXTiR  B17  THUC  OH  nnjR. 

iSitz^A— It  is  the  only  apparatus  yet  introduced,  by  which  Oim$§rvaionm,  Ortm  B»a»,  F^ 
PiU,  &c. ,  can  be  kept  with  little  care«  at  an  eren  temperature,  and,  at  the  same  tiow.  •dc-t 
Tentilation,  whiph  will  fhmirti  an  atmosphere  as  jmrv  and  ftmk  «|M  areaMi;  so  tkit  ^"^ 
Fiantt,  &c.,  may  be  grown  as  high  cohnd ajid  well  favored  as  in  the  open  air. 

iStcwifA— This  Hot  WatMb  Funif aCi  has  been  in  mmttrfid  cperatkn,  and  fmt  perjai  aid 
toH^aeHon.    We  refer  to  the  many  testimonials  receired,  andsolleit  an  cxaminatioa  of  ooi 
paratus.    Full  estimates  and  plans  given,  and  all  work  executed  pnosyd^i  and  psisoo&l 
tion  given  to  the  same,  by  the  proprietor 

GEORGE  L    CANNON, 


Dm.  1868,  ISmos. 


44M  BrMidwarf  New  1 


SEED  DEPARTMENT. 


Horticnltural  Establishment^ 

lilSW^  YOBK. 

Tbe  SabBcriber  has  oow  oxr  tiand  a  fall  vc4p\y  of  &RA0S,  VBOFPABLE,  HERB 
and  FliOWS^t  SEEDS,  embracing  thd  old  favoriteSi  and  Including  eeyerai  ne.w  varieties 
of  snperiof  cttc^ieiioe.  ]^ar  Sale  (at  the  lowest  market  price),  for  quality  and  qoantiiy,  or 
in  packages  fot  retail  trade. 

Catalcgues  fomidied  on  mpplicati<m. 

Also  an  assortment  of  Borticiiltiiral  Xmplementa»  A^cultnral  and  Hortloultaral 
Books.*  ... 

Ail  onkis  attended  to  pcomoptly,  and  witli  ezactnefa. 

ALFBED  BBIDGBMAN,  Principal 


FRUIT  CARRIER; 

OR, 

PATENT  TBANSFOBTATION  FBOTEGTOE 

'{See  JBbrticuUurdst,  Feb.,  1859.) 

The  price  of  a  Protector,  Containing  82  square  one  quart  bexes,  or  32  of  the  usual  round 
boxes  is  $2  87,  deliverable  at  Wincfaendon,  Mass.,  where  Mr.  Wm.  Mubdock  will  furnish  ex- 
tra smalt  boxes  at  $4  60  p^r  gross  fi}r  rddbd,  or  S4  )6  per  gross  for  tbe  equare  ones.  For  a 
Proctector  conUining  '4  shallow  peck  boxes  for  PEACHES,  PLUMS,  PEABS,  Ac,  the  price  is 

Orders^  are  aoUoitcdf  and  may  be  addressed  to 

»'M»»  ICBNBT  B.  OSGOOD, 

May&Jtme.  WlUtinaviae, 

HOWARD  DiiflELS, 

Arcliitect  and  ^(landscape  Gardener: 

^^ ■ : 


jT  OPEN  AIE  GEAPE  CULTURE,  I 

A  DISIgAtBD  fob  TU  T7BB  OT  J 

}|i      AMATEURS  IN  THE  NORTHERN  STATES,      P 

WITH  FKA^cncAi.  jUBBonon  wqiB.  m 

CULTIVATION  OF  VINEYARDS, 

oaMPEEsnro  thb  obbebtatxoms  aitd  tusionoxi 
or  the  iii«9t  Eminent  Ompe  Growers  la  the  Untied  SfaiieSy 

AlfD  THB  ULIXSr  AK|>  HOST  A^BOTXD  lOBTPqDt  91^  . 

MANUFACTURING    WINE. 
BY  JOHN  PHIN. 

All  the  works  on  the  enltore  of  the  Grtpe  which  have  been  hilherta  irrfttea,  hare  been 
deToied  chiefly,  either  to  its  cidtnre  ander  glaes  or  to  Vineyarde  al  <lie  SovUl  There  U  aunt 
with  which  we  are  aoqaainted  ezcloaiTelx  devoted  to  the  cnlttire  of  th^  Gmpein-tbeopea 
air  In  the  North.  That  this  wUl  eventually  become,  even  in  this  latitade,  a&  extend ?« 
branch  of  buB{ne«s,  we  have  no  donbt,  for  there  are  few  obfeots  of  oaltivation  more  profitable 
than  the  Grape  Vine.  $1500  per  acre  have  been  realized  from  its  cnltnre  on  the  larg^  scble, 
ind  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  f^ndt  Growers'  Society  of  Western  Kew  Tort;  nooe  icported  a 
less  profit  than  $500  per  acre.  » 

But,  besides  this,  no  one  having  even  a  few  square  feet  of  ground,  aliould  he  Kfithout  a 
Grape  Vine.  If  the  soil,  aspect  and  exposure  be  good,  a  geBerom  return  of  laMoas  frail 
may  be  expected  for  a  very  trifling  espenditure  of  time  and  money.  If  the  conditions  be 
otherwise,  still  by  care,  atoleinbleierop  of  Gvap^  may  be  obtained  even  in  very  nniavcrable 
eircumstances,  and  no  irait  tree  yields  to  quickly  and  eo  slbMiJeBtly  as  the  Vine. 

To  meet  the' wants  of  thoM  who  desire  to  take  advaatafe  of  these'  IndneeBMats^  tte  abo^a  w«aflk  bis  beea 
nrapared.  It  will  be  found  to  ooatatn  ftill  and  simple  directiona  on  all  the  sali()eets  or  which  U  tnata,— bid  dowa 
In  snch  a  manner  that  no  one  can  Ikll    to  —  * — *—  '  ^'^  — 


The  work  will  soon  be  ready.  Orders  by  Mail,  iadoslnzthe  pd«a  of  tha  wttk«jKUl  be  pmnptiy  aaawered  m 
>  on  as  the  work  is  ready,  when  the  work  la  wanfad  Cn  (nantlties  of  teom  tt  ta  100  ooples,  a  dboovnt  of  » 
?r  cent  will  be  made.  ■    •       *•  .      * .      . 


percent  ^>M  >/«»'•««.  ■    •       • 

Bingla  eoplea  seat  ftf  of  postage  npon  raeelpt  of  pridb. 


▲ddrta^ 


C.  M.  SAZTOir^  25  Park  Bow,  Kew  York, 


Improved  Portable  Gas  Apparatus. 

C.  R.  WOODWORTH, 

18  KOW  OFnOUNO  FOB  BALE, 

A  moet  completes  oheap,  Btapld,  and  efficient  Gas  Hbdiinei 
ADAPTED  IN  ALL  BE8PECTS 

To  the  wants  of  PnVate  Dwellings,  Public  and  Private  Schools,  Churches, 
Colleges.  Factpries,  Foundries,  Hotels,  Watering  Places,  Ac,  &c.,  as  well 
as  Towns  and  Villages. 

Details  will  be  famisbed  by  applying  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  office  of  the  CbmiKmr. 
where  a  ,  •  ■ 

HIACiaiVB   €AK  Bfi   HBKIT  tlV  OPKRATIOlf,  • 

And  descriptlye  pamphlets  obtained.  _  

*C.  R.  WOODWOBTH, 

Jta.  18Sf .— 1  year.  TV*.  1  fScdar  Street.  IVew  Tartt. 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE  EASTERN  STATSS. 


.8 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMUSO  CONSERVATORIES,  GRAPERIES,  FORCINa  FITS, 

ETC.,  ETC. 


B  Flrc-boz.    D  Fin-door.    F  Flow-pipe.    G  Gnta.    B.  Betom-plpe.   8  Smokt  ptasaget.   W  Wtter. 

BROWN'S  WATER  FURNACE  COMPANY  respectfidly  o^U  the  atteotion  of  tljoee  inter- 
ttted,  to  their  improved  apparatus  for  warming  Gre^ohooses,  &c. 

The  above  cats  present  tecliooal  Tiews  of  their  boiler ;  its  enlarged  fire  surface,  and  in- 
creased  capacity  of  firebox,  render  it  the  mo^  powerful,  efficient,  easiest  managed,  and  eoo- 
noinieal  boiler  in,  vse. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  appended  list  of  spme  of  those  who  have  the  apparatus  in  use. 


^AMEB  W.  &WKLL,  57  South  St.,  Kcw  York. 

H.  A.  JoRKSOH,  80  Exchange  Place,      ** 

Chabus  Kwkxland,  49  William  St.,     '* 

EDJirifD  CoippiK,  Irvlngton,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  Kicxi^B,  Flashing,  Long  Island. 

H.  D.  Rice,  Owcgo,  N.  Y. 

Francis  Moeris,  Throg's  N^k. 

Wm.  W.  CaAUB,  Clinton  Ave.  Brooklyn. 

0.  M.  PoLLm,  42  PaciGc  St,  Brooklyn. 

C.  W.  LiLnorrHAL,  Yonkers. 

WnxiAii  Brtcb,  Madison,  N.  J. 

WiLUAH  Cborltoh,  Stateu  Itiand. 

P  H  PiERT.  Tarrytown, 

A.  Hipp,  876  Broadway,Kew  York. 

Sal M  KciLL,  WeatFanna^  Westcheste 

^Vm.  Suaw,  Staten  Island: 

£uwAXOEft  &  Babbt,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

Jamm  W.  ElwAl,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

U.  A.  JoHX^N,  Staten  Island. 


F.  C.  LidHTi,  Bergen,  N.  J. 
Ham.  Wmn,  SgrraDuse,  N.  Y. 
L.  S.  Pond,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
Thbo.  MgNambb,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 
F.  S.  Lathbop,  Madison,  N.  J.  % 

Warrbt  Delano,  Jr.,  Newburg,  N.  Y. 
J.  L.  Smallwood,  Orange,  N.  J. 
J.  B.  Cornell,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Wm.  Gibbons,  Madison,  N.  J. 
James  Bbtcb,  Madison,  N.  J. 
A.  A.  Low,  Brooklyn. 
Jams  Kent.  FishkiU. 
Charles  M.  Wolcott,  Fhbkm. 
L.  G.  Morris,  Tremont,  Westchester  Co. 
Samuel  F.  Taber,  Roslyo,  Long  Island. 
Newton  Case,  Hartford,  Conn. 
J.  M.  Schermerhom,  Homer,  N.  Y. 
Charles^' K>rEELANi),  Bay  Side,  L.  I. 
^  Wm.  Bell,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


All  orders  promptly  executed.  

Plans  and  circulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  OFFICE  OP  THE  COMPANY,  No.  274 
CANAL  STREET,  near  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


The  1ft. 


J.  S.  BKOWN,  President. 


^^ 

Ketchum's  One^orse  Mower,      I 

FOR  SMALL  FARMS,  LAWNS,  GRASS  PLOTS,  &c.  J 

Thii  If  oonddered  the  best  Oae-Hone  Kower  now  In  nse.    It  hac  bean  thoroogUy  tested, 
and  found  to  unite  all  the  requidtes  to  a  good  and  reliable  machine— to  wit— ^DtfucnT,  bf 

nOIIXOT,  ODBABILITT,  and  BA»  OP  MAHAOimilT. 

EMLEN  &  PASSMOBE,  Sole  Agents, 

June.  633  Itatkmt  Otnt/t,  niflaOdiiUa. 

NOTICE 

TO  I 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  and  Amateurs,  i 
A.  HOCHSTEDf ,  Artift.  i 

Qibn  Us  MnricM  to  3D&AW  and  VJLZn  from  nature 

FLOW£ES,  FRUITS,  INSECTS,  etc.;  | 
Designs  for  Publications,  Catalogues,  etc.     | 

Oives   Lessons  in  Drawing    and  Aqnarell    (Water  Color)  Paintiog.     i 

Refer.    Mr.  C.  M.  SAXTON,  Pubttsher,  25  Park  Row. 

Address  A.  HOCHSTEDf,       I 

Jimttf.  910  SPBIlfO  STBBKT,  lOBWTOBK*    , 

* , 

NSW  AND  CUCAP  FEBTIUZEB. 

A  Taluable  onfome  (regetable)  manure,  analysed  by  Prof.  Samuel .  W.  Johnson,  of  Tale  Col-  . 

lege,  and  commended  by  him.  ,    .  I 

It  i^DMMACE  left  after  pressing  the  oil  from  the  Castor  Seed,  and  in  India  aod  Eoglftsd  , 
bears  a  high  value  as  a  fertilizer. 

It  will  be  sold  from  $12  to  $16  per  ton,  according  to  quantity— at  which  rate  It  is  tu  I 

cheapest  fertiliser  in  the  marliet.  | 

The  analysis  and  remarks  of  Prof.  Johnson  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  sppUcatioc :  | 

samples  of  the  article  may  also  be  obtained  if  required.  | 

No  charge  for  packages,  and  in  lots  of  7ki  7bn«  delivered  ftee  of  cartage  in  this  dty.  j 

Manufactured  and  sold  by  _^^^^ 

H.  J.  BAKEE  &  BBO.,      i 

April,  H^fAJue.  149' Water  OtrMt,  IVew  T«rk. 

M:R.    j.    Q.   a..    WA.Il  REN, 

OP  SAN  FRANCISCO,  IS  OFB  AGXNT  JOR  CALIPORNU. 
149  CMaAX  OTRBKT. 


WANTED,  the  back  Numbers  of  Horticulturist,  from  July,  1846,  to  January,  186i. 

Address  C.  IL  SAXTON.  PuBuaan- 

10  # 


AMERICAN  GUANO. 

TO  FABMERS   AND   DEALERS   IN    GUANO. 


ThUOnAno  from  Janris  Island,  in  the  FMlflc  Ocean,  contidning  80  per  cent  of  Fhosphatei 
and  ^Dlpbatee  of  Lime,  and  the  most  valnable  fertiliser  knoi»n,  u  offered  for  Bale  in  large  or 
small  quantitieeaC  two  thirds  the  priee  of  PeruTlaBh    For  full  information  and  partionlars 

*^  C.  8.  1IAB8HALL, 

FreHdent  of  the  American  Ottano  Companj/, 

March  12  ^mt§.  66  William  Mun^t,  New  York. 

Oreenhonfles,  ConBervatories,  Graperies,  etc. 

The  subacriher  contfnnes  to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  the  erection  of  Greenhonses 
CoDMrratories,  Oraperies^  Forcing  Fits,  etc./either  in  part  or  complete,  in  anj  part  of  the 
couotry.  The  style  and  plans  of  building  are  at  onee  unique  and  original,  combining  ele- 
gance with  utility. 

My  fadlities  with  maa  inery  are  suoh  that  the  most  elafaorate  design,  in  point  of  cost,  is 
bot  a  small  advance  above  the  ordinary  plain  structure. 

I  b&ve  a  large  number  of  original  designs,  and  would  be  pleased  to  show  or  send  to,  and 
correspond  with,  parties  intending  to  erect  Glass  structures  for  any  purpose.  The  matearial 
are  all  prepared,  fitted  and  painted  one  coat  before  shipment,  and  are  constructed,  on  the 
well-known  principle  of  manufacturers,  of  one  piece  or  sash  bar  to  fit  any  place  or  part  of 
same  kind.  Original  derigns  hi*  any  style  of  arohitectoie  to  suit  partionlar  localities,  fur- 
nished to  order.    Refer  to 

BCeaank  BLWANGBR  &  BARHT,  Rocheater. 

A.  FROBT  &  Co,  Rocheater,  and  others  on  application/ 


Kareh,  ^ 


F.  A.  lOBD,  BufhlOy  V.  T. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

B.  T.  Babbitt's  Best  Medidnal  Baleratus  is  Manofkctured 
.  frbm  Common  Salt. 

B.  T.  BABBrrrs  best  Saleratos  is  prepared  enthrely  different  firom  other  Saleratua.  All 
the  deleterioos  matter  extracted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  Bread,  Biscuit  and  all  kinds 
of  Cake,  withont  containing  a  particle  of  Saleratuswben  the  Bread  or  Cake  Is  baked;  therebv 
producing  wholesome  results.  Every  particle  of  Saleratus  is  turned  to  gas  and  passes  through 
the  Bread  or  Biscuit  while  baking  ;^  consequently  nothing  remains  but  common  salt,  water, 
and  flour.  You  will  readily  pdrceive,  by  the  taste  of  the  Saleratus,  that  it  is  entirely  different 
from  other  Saleratus.  When  you  purchase  one  paper  you  should  take  the  old  paper  with 
TOO,  and  be  very  particular  and  get  the  next  exactly  like  the  first  (name  and  picture,  twisted 
loaf  bread,  with  a  g^iass  of  efTervescing  water  on  the  top,  as  you  see  in  the  bill.) 

Foil  directfons  for  making  Bread  with  Sour  Milk  and  Cream  Tartar,  and  all  kinds  of  Pastry; 
alK)  for  making  Soda  Water ;  also,  dhectiona  for  making  Seidlits  Powders  will  acoottpanj 
eachpackage«  * 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Hob.  68  ft  70  Wadiington  St.,  New  York,  and  No.  88  India  St.,  Boston. 


PURE  CONCENTRATED  POTASH  in  6  lb.  CANS.— Six  pounds  of  this  Potash  are  equal  to 
twelve  pounds  of  common  Potash.  This  article  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  suitable  for 
retailing  in  the  smallest  quantities.  The  attention  of  druggists  especially  is  called  to  this 
Potaiih.    Cases  of  1  doz. ,  2  doz.,  8  doz.,  and  6  doa. ,  for  sale  ny 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

No(k  86  ft  70  Wadungten  St.,  New  Tork,  and  No.  88  India  St.. 

Hmrch  11  timet. 
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VALUABLE  BOOKS 

FOR  lALi  AT  tarn 

OFFICE  OF  THE  HOBTIGULTUBIST.  j 

THB  ABSBRICAN  TBZT-BOOX  of  PrMtical  and  Scientific  Agricaltard.^IateDde(Lfor 
the  use  of  Schools,  Colleges,  end  privete  Students,  ss  well  as  for  the  PVactical  Fanner* 
Including  Analysis  hj  the  most  eminent  Chemists.    By  Charles  Fox 1  26 

THE  FARMERS'  AND  EMIORANT8'  HA2VD-BOOK.— With  copious  Hints,  Recipes 
and  Tables.    Designed  for  the  Farmer  and  Emigrant    By  Joeiah  F.  fkfarshall ....    1  00 

RURAL  CH  BMT8TRY.  —An  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Science  in 
ito  relations  to  Agrionlture,  and  the  Arte  of  Life.    By  Edward  Solly I  25 

BCANURESh  their  Composition,  Preparation  and  action  upon  Soils ;  with  quantities  to  be 
applied.    Being  a  field  oompanlon  for  the  Farmer.    By  Campbell  Morflt 50 

THE  OOTTAaB  gARPHW  OF  AMBRICA— Contalpiog  PMetloal  IXreotlons  lor  the 
Culture  of  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  the  nature  and  improvement  of  Soils,  &e., 
Ac.    By  Walter  Elder 76 

THE  AM BRXCAN  FARRIER. — Containing  a  mlnnte  aoeount  of  the  formation  of  eTCir 

rt  of  the  Horse.  Accompanied  with  a  copious  Alphabetical  lis^  of  Medicines.  By  H. 
Bamum 76 

THE  ABCERZCAN  aARDHNBRS'  CALBRDAR.— Adapted  to  the  Climate  and  sea- 
sons of  the  United  States.  Containing  a  complete  account  of  all  work  neoessary  to  be 
done  In  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower  Garden,  YincTard,  Nursery,  Greenhouse  and  Forc- 
ing-frames for  every  month  in  the  year ;  with  practical  directions,  and  a  copious  Index 
by  Bernard  McMahon.    Eleventh  Edition,  Bevlsed  by  J.  Jay  Smith 2  00 

FARRZBRT,  Taught  on  a  New  and  Easy  plan ;  being  a  treatise  on  the  Diseases  snd  acci- 
dents of  the  Horse,  with  instructions  to  the  Shoeing  Smith,  Farrier,  &c.  By  John 
Hinds ^ 1  00 

FARMERS*  BARN  BOOK.— By  Clater,  Youatt,  Skinner  and  Mills.  Contidning  the 
Causes,  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  all  the  Diseases  fncldent  to  Oxen,  Sheep  and  Swine 
With  plain  and  praotical  directions  in  the  choice  and  puicliase  of  Horses,  and  treatment 
of  their  diseases,  Ac,  &o 1  00 

THB  AMBRXGAN  BHSFBBRD.^Belng  a  History  of  Sheep,  with  their  Breeds,  Manage- 
ment and  Diseases.  Illustrated  with  Portraits  of  different  Breeds :  Sheep  Barns,  Sheds, 
&c.    By  L.  A.  Morrell i 1  00 

TALPA,  or  the  Chronicles  of  a  Clay  Farm.  With  m  Introduction  and  Notes  by  I^wis 
F.  Allen,  to  which  are  added  two  Pdze  Essay  on  Tile  Draiidng 1  00 

PRACTICAL  LANDSCAPE  OARJ>ENINO.~With  full  directions  for  planting  Shade 
Trees,  Shrubbery  and  Flowers,  and  Laying  out  Growids.    Bj  G.  M.  Kern  .......    1  50 

THE  AMERICAN  HOME  OARBEN,  beiDg  Principles  and  Rules  for  the  Culture  of 
Vegetables,  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Shrubbery.    By  Alexander  Watson 1  60 

RX7STIC  ADCMtNMBBITB  For  Homes  of  Taste.  Beautifully  Hlnstrated.  By  Shirley 
Hlbbard v.- 6  00 

OARDEN  FAVORITBS.—Their  History,  Properties,  Cultivation,  Propagation  and  Gene- 
ral Management  in  all  Seasons,  with  lists  t>f  Choice  Varieties.  By  Shirley  Hibbard.    3  00 

THE  COTTAGE  OARDENBRS'  DICTIONART.-^-Describing  the  Plants,  Fruits,  and 
Vegetables  desirable  for  the  Garden,  and  explaining  the  terms  and  operations  employed 
in  their  Cultivation.    Edited  by  Geo.  W.  Johnson,  Esq 3  60 

THE  PXNETUM;  Being  a  Synopsis  of  all  the  Couiferous  Plants  at  present  known,  with 
Descriptions,  History  and  Synonymes,  and  compridng  nearly  pne  hundred  new  kinds. 
By  George  Gordon 6  00 

THE  MODERN  SYSTEM  OF  FARRIER7.— Containing  all  the  most  valuable  and 

•  approved  remedies,  accurately  proportioned  and  properly  adapted  to  every  disease  to 
which  the  Horse  is  incident.    By  George  Skeavington,  Veterinary  Surgeon 6  00 

wuixidS  FARRIBRY.—Containing  a  complete  view  of  the  Structure  and  Economy  of 
the  Horse  ;  Directions  for  Feeding,  Grooming,  Shoeing,  &e.,  &c. 2  60 

LOUDON^S  ARBORETUM,  in  eight  Vols.,  four  of  Letter-press.  Illustrated  by  above 
2600  engravings,  and  four  of  plates 3fr  00 

LOUDONS  ENC7CLOPEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE.— Comprising  the  theory  and 

gractice  of  Laying  Out,  Improvement  and  Management  of  Grounds.    Includiog  all  the 
ktest  improvements.    With  a  general  History  of  Agriculture  in  all  countries..    Illus- 
trated with  upwards  of  1200  engravings  on  wood 7  50 
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Continued  from  preceding  page. 

LOUDOirS  BZrCYd^OFBDIA  OF  COTTAOB,  FARM,  AND  YILLA  ARCHI- 
TBCTlTRXL^WUh  Dtimeroiui  designs  for  Dwellings,  from  the  Villa,  to  the  Cottage 
and  the  Form.    'Each,  designed  accompanied  by  Analytical  and  critical  remarks.    Illus- 

r        tratedbymore  tban2000  engravings ..- 10  OO 

^  LOTTDORB  ENCTCIiOPBDIA  OF  GAHDElVINGk— Comprising  the  thcQlyiind  prac- 
tice of .  Hortlcultnie,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Landscape  Gardenmg ;  with  a 
general  History  of  Gardening  in  all  countries.    Illustrated  with  many  hundred  engray- 

ings  on  wood : •  •      8  00 

LOUDOITS  EircnrCIiOPEDIA  OF  PLANTS.— Comprising  their  specific  character, 
description,  culture,  history,  A'c,  &c.  New  edition  corrected  to  the  present  time.  13  60 
THE  BOOK  OF  TED3  GAHDBN.— By  Charles  Mcintosh.  Gardening  as  an  art  of  De- 
rign  and  Taste  conridered.  Formation  and  arrangement  of  Gardens.  Garden  Structures, 
Uothooses,  Fruit  Houses,  Plant  Houms,  &c.  With  details  of  Construction,  Practical 
Diagrams,  Explanatory  of  the  rules  for  laying  out  Gardens.  ProAisely  Illustrated.  2 
vois" 18  00 

Any  Book  upon  tMs  list  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  upon  re- 
uipt  cf  the  Price,  ^^^ 

Addre.8     c.  M.  SAZTON,  Publisher, 

95  PARK  BOW. 

Desirable  and  very  Cheap  Property. 

The  advertiser  wishes  to  dispose  of  a  country  house  and  grounds  in  a  retired  and  pleasant 
Tillage,  18 -miles  fnnn  Philadelphia.  The  situation  is  high  and  healthy,  being  on  the  first 
elevated  range  of  land  west  of  the  Delaware  river.  The  house  is  thoroughly  well-built  and 
cooiniodiouB,  haringfive  rooms  and  office  on  the  first  floor ;  with  bam  and  all  necessary  out- 
buildings. A  large  number  of  full-grown  shade  and  fruit  trees  are  on  the  premises  :  it  is  in 
one  of  the  finest  agrlcaltnral  districts  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  would  be  a  comfortable 
aod  elegant  home  for  a  retired  country  gentleman.  It  ts  thought  however  that  the  quality 
of  the  land  would  well  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  SBBDBBiIaN  or  NI7RSERYMAI« , 
as  it  is  a  light  and  very  fertile  loam,  well  drained  and  with  good  exposure.  Reference  is  made 
by  permission,  to  the  Editob  of  thb  HofiicuUuritt,  who  knows  the  property,  and  to  M.  W. 
Allex,  near  byt— Attleboro',  Bucks  county,  Pa.  Price  pf  the  mansion,  a  double  house^  with 
between  4  and  5  acres  of  land,  $7,600.  *  About  15  acres  additional  land  are  for  sale. 

W.  S.  HULES, 

Vftj  A  Jane.  ]|«z  978»  PkU«delpkia,  P.  O. 

flowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Agency, 

633  MARKET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Where  Farmers  may  see  and  judge  for  tbems^lvel  between 

:^SIZ  of  Best  Combined  Mowers  and  Beapers  now  in  ii8e;'ea 

And  purchase  the  Machine  of  their  choice. 

Penno€k^9  C^ebrated  Mron  Marvester^ 
Davis  it  Entrikin^s  Mmpraved  JtMawer  mid  Reaper^ 
^Uen^n  do.  do.  do. 

Blaher^s  do.  do.  do. 

Jfiianny^a  (¥f1w<l'«)         do.  do.  do. 

The  Celebrated  Buckeye  JHEower  and  Mteaper^ 
Meieham^s  One  Horoe  JUowter. 

Either  of  the  above  Machines  wiU  he  WAREANTED 

lo  the  pnrchMer ;  and  timoly  ordecs  and  inqoiriea  from  a  distance  win  receive  prompt 

EMLEN  &  PASSMOBE, 

Jvae.  633  Xflarket  Street,  PUladelplifai. 
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OBOVEB  ft  BAKER'S 

OBLIBBATIS 


496  Broad-way,  NcTsr-York. 

18  Bummer  Street,  Boitoii. 
780  Chettnut  Street.  FhlledelphU. 
187  Baltimore  Street.  Baltimore. 
68  Weat  Vourth  Street,  CmclmiatL 

Vy  Affmeim  ii»  on  a#  prindpdl  ctUm  mid  vtttagu 

intks  UnittdgtaU; 

A  HEW  BTTLB-niGlB;  $60. 

Tbhb  Machines  few  from  two  ipoolt,  and  form  a  Mam 
of  aneqoalled  ttrenfth,  btatttj,  and  elaaticitj,  which  wOI 
mot  rl|s  area  If  erery  foarth  itttcli  b«  oni.  They  ar«  an- 
fMrtiooabljr  Um  hMt  la  tha  laarktt  for  ftuDllj  aM. 

$raKD  io£  ▲  onoiJLAs. 


OFZVXOm  OFTHX  FBBB8. 

Qmwm  MBtam*»iMaMhmi^Am$r.A9rtmitmiM. 
To  iO  of  wtakk  tbo  7H»«mm  njt,  ijaeiL^Mbwm. 
It  M  all  Chat  U  olatau  to  ha.— iME^iMCMl 
uJImitktt  !!•  own  work— otbcn  do  aok— ifen« Jbw. 
wt  flTO  It  tht  prefcreneo.— iUMHeaa  BamHd. 
It  aaadi  to  he  mob  to  he  Bp|«aelated.-i«na.  Aw. 


Adapted  for  wooloaa.  Unap,  or 

We  Uke  Grorer  *  Baker*i  beot.— Zodto*  Wrtali. 

••Which  la  the  heft  r    Ororer  Jk  Baki^t^iNnetei 

•^parlor  to  all  ethatm.   Mtremrg, 

We  hare  no  heeiutloa  In  raoommendlag  It—^ym 

It  reqoiree  ao  ra-epooUog.— JAMn^eiitf. 

lor  foadl/ ON  tbcT  ire  ootflralML— IMIv  Jim. 

They  eew  a  team  that  wfll  not  rip.— Chiirir. 

It  performe  nOMj  and  etpedlttonily.— Jtowfar 

■otnartahle  for  IraacH  of  ia|n.— tfaetflc. 

Adapted  to  aO  kindi  of  foaUtj  Morinf  .-ObMrvw. 

Beet  adapted  for  family  vat.-~J>ai^Sook. 

We  do  not  heattate  to  reooanend  b.— ObvoUi 

It  eewe  itroac^,  and  doea  aot  rip.— £0  /BaifreM 

The  prince  of  bTontiona.— A>vl  ChmrchmM. 

It  to  woaan»t  heat  Mend.—  ITimU^  ITnM, 

We  giro  onr  preference  to  Orover  A  Bak«^i.-Atdail 

The  moet  Ueeted  hiTentkkn.— JToOer't  MaQoaba. 

It  makes  pleaeore  of  toll.— Jfcwtfy  ^mC. 

The  fkrorite  for  family  oae.— ^SrooUJMi  Asr. 

We  blfhly  appreciate  their  ralnc.- ^iiMricm  Xiu, 

It  lewa  aaeam  that  will  not  rip. —  WaA  Union, 

Canndt  be  too  highly  recommended.— Tfwi.  BaM 

OroTer  A  Baker*i  ie  the  beat.— ^tMtCfoodM /owmL 

The  beet  in  vm,^JHttaUmJ<mnuU. 

Not  Uable  to  get  oat  of  order.—  WtttekMUrJ^. 

The  Boat  eonvealent  ia  we.— flMoa^  Jfm9  UUer. 

The  che«peit  and  heiL-^AMte»  Witff, 

The  moot  raeceeaftil  lnrctHi<m.—BUtffhamS^  B^. 

If  eaeily  managed  and  underftood.— Jhr^  PlaiiiM  lUg 

Grorer  A  Baker*f  if  the  beet^-(^ieft«f»  Demot^i^i. 

Haf  glren  entire  eatisfkcUon — CbUMH  AxMrnMr. 

QroTer  A  Baker^  to  eaffly  mauced.— iVa«k.  n»« 

Porehaae  a  Grorer  A  Baker.— jSntfra  Gmdk. 

Win  do  moat  beaoUfal  aewtng.— .d/Z«UMni  ]kR, 

It  will  not  get  oat  of  order.— .ds6«rA  .duMrieoA. 

OoBunead  ne  to  Grorer  A  Baker^.— .([prfiiAlffaf  Jnm^ 

It  to  a  deed  of  emanelpation  to  woman.— jMfcM&  Mr. 

M'm  do  better  eewinf  then  by  h»aA.—Omtw  Omrier. 

Wm  do  all  ftofowlngof  a  foinqy^— OiMiyp  ABbAhw 


THE  BEST  IN  THEIR  LINE. 

New  Editions  tiow  ready  of 

THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  CULTURIST,  with  direotSoDS  for  the  Orchard, 
NuTBerj,  and  Oardtn,  and  descriptiona  of  American  and  ForevB;n  yarietiea,  by 

J.  J.  Thomas,  800  accurate  figares.    12mo cloth  %\^ 

14,000  copiei  have  been  sold  of  this  standard  work. 

TOX7ATT  OK  THE  HORSED  his  Stmcture  and  Diseases,  with  their  Bemedies; 

also,  Practical  Rules  to  Buyers,  Breeders,  Breakers,  Smiths,  &c  ;  Noteeby  bPooxciL 

AirsRiCAX  Edition,  with  an  account  of  the  breeds  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas, 

by  H.  S.  Baxdixl,  with  60  illustrations.    12mo.         .        .        .        •        .    cloth  1 1^ 

60,000  eopfos  of  thia  tihsM^  ooeyMi  Amtirkmk  SiUim,  haTS  been  soM. 

BillaGH  COWS  AND  D AIR7  FARMING ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Breeda  and  Selec- 
tion of  Dabry  Cows,  and  the  Management  of  Daii^  Farming,  by  Cbabus  L,  Fldtt, 
Sec*y  Mass.  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  with  illustrations.    12mo.  •   1  ^ 

This  new  work  has  met  with  great  fa?or. 

Single  copies  of  either  of  the  above,  mailed, /^osf^Muf,  to  any  part  of  the  TTnited  States,  tcpcfi 
'     receipt  of  piloe.    Addres  orders  to 


C.  VL  SAZTON,  Publisher, 


M 


,R.T 
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THE    CREAM    OF    GOOD    READING. 


i 

PViLl8HU>-^Bv0IKlCI!fG  WITH  JUNI,  1859» 

THE 

R  O   MA-  IN"  O  I  8  T 

AND 

NEW    YORK    LEISURE-HOUR    COMPANION: 

A  MOHTHLT  RlPtRTOIlT  OF  NoVELS,  TaLES,  EsSAYS,  HiSTORlETTEd,  SKETCHES,  AnNECDOTBS, 
AHD  FaOBTIJB  or  THE  MOS^  I«IVi|l«Y  AHO  BNTERTAININa  CHARACTER. 

Pnnltd  <m  the  finest  calendered  jHjAer,  full  gtutrto  size,  mth  famcy  colored  cover,  and  embeU 
lisked  with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

■  ■     ■  '■»  >  »i. . 

THEobjeetof  tltisPeritfttcal  is  Amusement  and  EbttErtainmeht.  Shoring  the  general 
expression,  ^at  a  flBtful  of  fresh  racy  reading  is  a  prize,  while  a  dull  book  is  the  horrors, 
the  Publishera  promise  that  the  broad  pages  of  **  The  Romancist''  shall  embody  a  flow  of 
good  things,  that  in  Car  or  Steamboat— at  the  Breakfast  Table  or  Tea  Table— at  the  Sea-Side 
or  under  the  Trees— will  command  both  delight  and  approval.  Avoiding  equally  the  sick 
sentimentality  of  the  '^Rosa  Matilda,**  and  the  trashy-dramatio  orders  of  much  modem  liters^ 
ture,  our  Sel^stions  will  be  found  of  the  most  relishing  and  racy  description.  We  mean  to 
keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  all  that  is  choice  and  attractive — all,  in  short  that  possesses  the 
true  ring  of  the  metal.  Nor  will  that  supply  be  "  cribbed,  cabined,  or  confined,''  but  copious 
and  varied,  every  way  fitted  for  an  I  <  ur  of  relaxation  and  ease,  and  that  with  both  pleasure 
and  profit. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  "The  Romancist"  is  the  regular  publication  of  the 
Waverly  Novels,  Each  chapter-head  has  a  highly  finished  Engraving,  illustrating  the^tezt ; 
and  four,  or  at  most  five,  numbers  will  make  each  of  these  Novels  complete :  an  acquisition, 
in  itself,  worth  more  than  the  whole  annual  subscription. 

*"  Self  pmase  is  no  pratse.**  The  Publishers  believe,  that  if**  The  Romancibt"  exhibit 
the  standard  thus  shadowed  forth,  success  follows  the  enterprise.  FaUing  to  do  so,  success  is 
not  merited.  As  the  proof  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  thereof,  ^  The  Romancist*'  is  willing 
to  be  judged  by  this  test     Quantum  suJLcit,    Try  it. 

HERALD  &  CO.,  Publishers  and  Proprietors, 

No.  12  ANN  STREET,  NEW-TORK. 
To  wham  all  Subscrtptions  and  other  matter  must  he  sent, 

Cirsoid  by  all  Booksellers,  Periodical  Dealers  and  News-Vendors  throughout  the 
United  States  and  British  Provinces. 


\*A  Specimen  Number  will  be  sent  gratis,  on  application. 

terhs  op  the  rom^ncist. 

Annual  Subscription,      -  -  -  -  -$150 

Seven  Copies,  .  :  .  -  -  10  00 

Ten         *      (with  one  gratis^  Eleven  Copies,  -        15  00 

Fifteen    «      -  .  .  .        *^.  -  20  00 

From  the  Commencement — June,  to  the  end  of  1859,  1  00 

BP'All  Su>seripdon8  must  be  sent  to  th»  Publishers  as  abote.^| 


) 


%•  The  Pottage  oxiihe  Romancist  is  18  cents  per  annum,  payable  in  advance,  by  the  Sul 


scriber,  at  the  office  of  delivery. 
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TWELFTH  THOUaASD  NOW  BEAD7 


or  no 


AMERICAN  FRUIT  CULTURIST, 

'    WITH  OXBKJnOKS  lOft 

THE  QRCHARD,  NURSERY,  MD  GARDEN, 

JLITD  DMCBIRIOIQ  €9 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  VARIETIES, 

BY  J.  J.  THOMAS. 
One  Volnme,  421  pp.  lSnio.|  800  Shiitratioiii.   Jhdod  81  85< 

OTHING  connected  with  pnctloal  ftgricnltnre  U  now  attmcting  more 
mttention  than  the  cultiTation  of  choioe  Tarieties  of  Fruit.  Informa- 
tion of  the  hest  kind«,  and  how  to  obtain  and  snooeMfally  to  cultivate 
tbem,  is  therefore  Booght  by  nearly  every  fiurm  or  lot  owner.  Hence, 
a  complete,  plaiii,  and  entiiely  rtliabie  Frolt  Book,  baa  become  m 
neoenity  to  nearly  every  honteholder. 

The  author  of  Thb  Amkrioan  Fsurr  Cultubut  has  been  brought  up 
in  the  Nursery  business  from  l)oykood,  his  fisther  being  a  scientific  and 
practical  Nurseryman,  and  the  author  himself  having  had  nearly  fif^ 
years'  experience  as  a  practical  Horticulturist,  Nurseryman  and  Fruit 
Grower.  Hence,  his  book  is  not  a  mere  compilation  of  old  ideas  in  a 
new  dress,  but  is  the  result  of  a  life  experience  in  the  Nursery,  the 
Orchard,  and  the  Garden,  and  is,  therefore  entirely  worthy  of  the  full- 
est confidence  of  the  public. 

The  book  undergoes  periodic  revisions,  and  is,  therefore,  always 
'« up  to  the  time." 

NOTIOE8     OF      THE     PRE88. 

Among  all  the  writers  on  fruits^  we  do  not  know  of  one  who  is  Mr.  Thomas'  superior,  if  his 
equal,  in  condensing  important  matter.  Hence,  we  always  look  into  his  writings  with  the  as- 
surance that  we  shall  find  something  new,  or  some  improvements  on  the  old ;  and  we  are  sel* 
dom  disappointed.  This  book  is  no  exception.  It  in/uU,  There  is  no  vacant  space  in  it.  It 
is  like  a  fresh  egg— all  good,  and  packed  to  the  shell,  Mh—FrtnrU  Ikrmtr, 

A  cheaper,  but  equally  valuable  book  with  Downing'!,  was  wanted  by  the  great  mass.  Just 
such  a  work  has  Mr.  Thomas  given  bs.  We  consider  it  an  innkluable  addition  to  our  agri- 
cultural libraries. —  Wool  Oroiffer, 

We  can  itey  with  confidence  to  our  readera,  that  if  you  need  a  book  to  instmot  yoa  in  the 
modes  of  growing  trees,  Ac.f  (torn  the  first  start,  the  systems  of  prunfaig,  etc.,  yoa  will  find 
the  American  Fruit  Cultyrist  an  extremely  valuable  work.— C2«w.  JSfraid, 


C.  M.  SAXTaN,  PUBLISHER, 

25  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

Sold  bj  all  BookwUen.    VaileA,  pott-pdd  by  the  poUIaher,  to  uy  addNH  In  the  Unltea 
8tit««,  upon  receipt  of  the  price. 
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FARM  DRAINAGE. 

Tbe  Prifleiplaa^  Prooeases  and  Effects  of  Pnlning  Land,  with  stonM,  wood,  plows,  and  open  ditches,  and  cs- 
pcd^nj  with  TUea.  Including  Tablos  of  rain-fall,  OTaporation,  filtration,  excavation,  capacity  of  pipes ;  cost  and 
number  to  the  acre  of  Ttlea,  dEC,  Asc,  and  more  than  one  hondred  iUustratlons.    By  Hsmvt  £.  Fbjutcu.    f  1  85 


HINTS  TO  HORSE-KEEPERS. 

A  COMPLETB  MANUAL  FOB  HOBSEMSN:  EMBBACINa- 


HOW  TO  BBEEB  A  H0S8E, 
HOW  TO  BUT  A  H0S8E, 
HOW  TO  3BEAX  A  H0B8E, 
HOW  TO  USB  A  H0B8E, 
HOW  TO  FEED  A  H0B8E, 


HOW  TO  PHTSIC  A  H0B8E, 
(Allopathy  and  Homoeopathy) 
HOW  TO  OBOOX  A  H0B8E, 
HOW  TO  BBIVE  A  HOBSB, 
HOW  TO  BIDE  A  HOBSE, 


And  Chapters  on  MULES  and  POKISS.  By  the  late  Hsvbt  William  HnsBn,  (Frank  Forrester).  With 
iJlitloaa,  Inelndiag  ^*Barey*a  Method  of  Horse*taxning,"  and  '^Bancher's  System  of  Horsemanship,*^  also  giving 
'JijToUons  for  the  aelectloB  and  care  of  Ca^1age^  and  Harness  of  every  description,  and  a  memoir  of  the  author. 
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WHY  IS  IT,   AND  WHY  IT  IS. 


^ifi  |8  |t:  snu  mn  It  |8. 

HE  difference  between  the  knowledge,  and  conse- 
quently the  enjoyment  of  a  true  admirer  of  flowers, 
and  the  senseless  being  whose  only  pleasure  con- 
sists in  dusting  a  prima  donna  with  them  on  tho 
stage,  16  so  great  as  to  be  almost  unfathomable. 
The  botanist,  too,  comes  under  the  anathema  of 
the  gardener  for  his  mode  of  admiration.  We 
lately  asked  a  distinguished  author  on  botanical 
subjects,  "  Why  it  was  that  students  of  his  science 
rarely  had  a  good  garden  or  a  greenhouse." 
"  Because,"  was  the  reply,  "  they  can  rarely  afford 
it  I"  But  this  is  not  the  only  cause.  Thej/  enjoy 
the  flowers  as  nature  placed  her  impress  upon 
them  ;  *'  double"  and  "  improved"  varieties  are  to 
them  monsters.  Sometimes,  however,  one  meets 
with  a  scientific  man  who  admires  beauty  in  these 
I  new  developments  ;  why  should  we  not  love  aU  the  beauties  that  nature  can 
I  display,  and  why  not  with  added  interest  when  our  own  art*  has  brought 
them  into  being  ? 
To  marry  flowers  to  music  is  but  an  acknowledgment  that  beauties  of  two 
I  different  kinds  are  allied  ;  poetry,  song,  and  music,  united  to  Flora,  appears 
to  be  a  natural  union.  We  do  sometimes,  however,  wish  that  the  flingers  of 
bouquets  could  know  a  little  of  the  structure  of  a  flower,  and  appreciate  the 
glory  which  they  cast  away.  But  on  any  terms  we  are  willing  that  flowers 
Bliould  be  loved.  The  lady  who  gathers  a  bouquet  and  arranges  it  in  her 
house,  has  gone  a  step  as  far  as  her  neighbor  who  passes  four  hours  daily  in 
acquiring  a  mechanical  mastery  over  the  keys  of  a  piano  without  her  heart 
being  touched  by  melody.  And  the  lover  of  the  garden  has  a  fairer  chance 
that  her  enjoyment  will  be  of  a  permanent  nature,  than  the  strummer  of  the 
harpsichord  whose  period  of  play  so  often  closes  with  a  housekeeper's  du- 
ties. Is  it  not  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  hours,  the  years,  wasted  in 
niechanical  trifling  over  musical  instruments,  in  those  numerous  cases  where 
there  is  no  real  taste  Yor  music  ?  View  the  former  "  musician,"  in  her  age. 
What  is  the  use  of  all  the  conquest  she  has  made  over  the  keys  ;  where  is 
the  useful  information  she  might  have  acquired  by  the  study  of  a  science 
during  those  long  hours  devoted  to  learning  and  saying  the  nonentities 
^>f  the  music  stores  ;  where  are  tho  moral  teachings  she  has  missed  ?  Where 
tlic  books  she  might  have  read,  and  the  world  of  information,  of  men  and 
women,  or  the  history  of  her  own  race,  she  might  have  acquired  ?  Perhaps 
she  unites  berself  to  an  officer  whose  duties  call  him  to  the  tropics  ;  visit 
her  there,  and  she  teMs  you  only  of  the  heat ;  or  if  near  the  sea,  that  her 
piano  is  spoiled  by  the  damp — and  she  cannot  sing  **  without  an  instru- 
ment." Curiously  enough  this  is  a  common  complaint ;  the  human  voice, 
the  most  delightful,  the  most  heart-touching,  is  much  neglected  for  the  less 
agreeable  arts  of  mechanical  device.  Had  she  been  taught  to  love  and  un- 
\  lierstand  nature,  her  enjoyment  would  be  ceaseless  ;  her  curiosity  would  be 
;  constantly  awakened.    It  was  out  good  fortune  once  to  meet  a  married 
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couple  in  a  tropical  latitude,  banished  as  they  called  it ;  their  occnpaticns 
were  merely  such  as  they  conceived  would  pass  the  fma,  that  "  enemy  of 
the  ignorant,  that  bane  of  idleness."  The  gentleman  was  M  kindness,  tbc 
lady  anxious  to  bo  civil  ;  the  first  had  not  yet  ^*  taken  the  trot/Ue^^  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  to  get  a  cocoa-nut,  and  taste  that  noble  product  of  nature,  its 
milk  :  the  lady  hated  the  smell  of  bananas,  and  did  not  allow  them  on  the 
premises,  which  were  furnished  very  simply  as  if  for  temporary  occu- 
pancy ;  she  had  not  observed  a  single  flower  o(  the  lavish  bounty  aroohd 
her.  She  had,  however,  her  piano  :  but  it  was  "  out  of  tune,"  and  there  wa3 
'*  nobody  to  put  it  in  order  !"  So  her  life  was  a  listless  series  of  mere 
endurances.  Had  she  sooner  cultivated  a  love  for  nature,  and  added  the  lo^c 
of  a  garden  to  her  sole  accomplishment,  life  and  her  temporary  banishment 
would  have  been  full  of  enjoyment  If  her  pencil  had  been  used  with  jodg- 
ment,  she  might  have  brought  home  portraits  of  hundreds  of  friends  that 
would  have  aflbrded  her  a  life-long  source  of  charming  reminiscences.  We 
have  seen  her  since  her  return  ;  she  has  her  piano  tuned,  and  rejoices,  ve 
believe  very  sincerely,  that  she  has  not  now  to  fight  the  mosquitoes,  her  sole 
tender  recollection  of  the  beautiful  coffee  plantations,  and  the  gardens  uf 
the  fruit  of  the  Hesperides  I  Poor  lady  I  We  dare  to  say  that  the  purcKasf 
of  a  bouquet  to  throw  on  the  stage  for  the  newest  favorite  of  the  hoar,  and 
of  the  contents  of  which  bouquet  she  knows  only  the  Rose,  gives  to  her 
untutored  mind  the  appearance  of  a  pleasure  that  exists  only  in  name. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  grow  up  in  total  ignorance  of  the  lavish  bonnties 
by  which  we  are  all  surrounded  ?  Why  does  education  stop  at  the  mosic 
stool,  and  the  polka  ?  It  is  because  the  world  is  but  half  educated ;  be- 
cause our  schools  are  "  taught"  by  half-informed  people  ;  books  are  to  be 
learned  by  rote — books  made  by  people,  themselves  ignorant  of  mifch  ibey 
write  about.  The  best  treatises  are  often  unknown  to  the  masses  who  issnc 
from  our  schools  ;  interested  parties  have  made  and  sold  others  ;  the  book- 
seller worms  himself  into  the  Board  of  Instruction,  and  he  of  course  Tends 
his  own  inferior  article  ;  teachers  are  made  to  order,  and  of  a  very  second- 
rate  order  some  of  them  are.  The  world  wags  onward,  the  children's  mind^ 
are  unopened.  Take  any  town  In  this  great  Union  and  see  how  many  of  its 
so-called  '*  educated"  inhabitants  can  converse  with  you  on  Astronomy  ur 
Botany,  two  sciences  whose  objects  are  always  above  and  around  them ; 
they  know  less  of  these,  perhaps,  than  they  do  of  the  "  Negro  Melodists.' 
Sorrowful  is  it  to  see  any  mind  wrapped  around  with  the  blanket  of  self- 
satisfied  ignorance  ;  but  so  is  it,  and  so  will  it  be,  until  education— not  the 
mere  **  learning"  of  our  school-books,  is  diffused  by  people  trained  to  kii«^«^ 
something  more  than  is  now  disseminated.  Every  new  comer  upon  this  de- 
lightful, this  beautiful  earth,  has  to  learn  ;  the  blank  sheet  of  the  mind,  on 
which  it  is  so  easy  to  write  good  or  evil,  must  be  constantly  burnished  or  it 
becomes  rusty ;  no  burnishing  will  take  place  till  curiosity  is  awakened 
We  regret  to  add  that  attempts  to  awaken  it  are  too  frequently  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule  or  practice. 

Inquiries  are  beginning  to  be  instituted,  to  ascertain  why  the  edacation 
that  is  to  fit  the  young  for  useful  occupations  in  country  homes  is  utterly  ig- 
nored. The  question  is  one  of  immense  importance,  and  we  would  have  the 
subject  fully  canvassed. 


TO  KALON  ORAPB. 


TO    KALON    GRAPE.* 

For  a  description  of  the  To  Kalon,  we  resort  to  Mr.  Charles  Downing's 
I  revised  edition : 

"  Raised  by  Dr.  Spofford,  of  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.  This  fine  grape  has 
been  but  little  disseminated  in  consequence  of  the  general  supposition  that 
it  was  very  much  like,  if  not  identical  with,  the  Catawba,  from  which  it  is 
entirely  distinct,  in  wood,  foliage,  and  every  characteristic  of  the  fruit.  It 
is  a  vigorous  grower,  foliage  very  large,  abundant,  and  much  less  rough 
than  Catawba  or  Isabella ;  and  the  alse  of  the  leaves  overlap  each  other 
different  from  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Bunches  large  and  shouldered  ;  berries  varying  in  form  from  oval  to 
oblate  ;  very  dark  in  color  and  profusely  covered  with  bloom.  Its  fruit, 
when  ripe,  is  very  sweet,  buttery,  and  luscious,  without  foxiness  in  its 
aroma,  or  any  toughness  or  acidity  in  its  pulp.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
with  good  treatment  in  deep,  rich,  pervious  soil,  it  is  an  early  and  abundant 
bearer  ;  with  indifferent  treatment  it  is  a  poor  bearer.  It  ripens  a  little 
earlier  than  the  Isabella." 

Wo  are  almost  afraid  to  vouch  for  the  coloring  of  this  grape  drawn  from 
a  specimen,  if  we  remember  rightly,  that  had  undergone  a  journey  of  some^ 
icngth. 
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BY  A  FLOWER  GARDENER. 

Ahoko  the  most  delicate  and  fragrant  early  flowers  these  Gardenias  may 
1  e  classed  ;  for  they  are  now  forced  forward  in  abundance  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  our  markets  and  gardens,  and  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  for  cut 
flowers.  Both  the  above  species  strike  freely  from  cuttings  placed  in  silver 
^and,  under  bell-glasses,  if  favored  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat ;  their  after- 
maaagement  is  equally  simple,  if,  after  sufficient  root  is  made,  they  are  pot- 
ted off  and  transferred  to  a  common  hotbed,  plunged  to  the  rim,  and  kept 
LTowing  till  they  actually  flower ;  the  principal  thing  to  bear  in  mind  in. 
their  cultivation  is,  that  they  delight  in  moist  peat,  and  in  nothing  so  much 
as  a  common  hotbed.  A  few  pots  in  a  cucumber  frame  will  do  well,  inso- 
luuch  that  tliey  who  grow  for  supplying  Covent  Garden  find  it  the  most 
pinfit^ble  as  well  as  the  most  effective  ;  the  heat  afforded  is  just  what  the 
[>lants  require,  keeps  off  red  spider,  thrip,  mealy  bug,  and  other  entomologi- 
cal pests,  to  which  they  are  so  liable  in  the  stove.  When  the  plants  are 
large,  they  should  be  transferred  to  a  moist  stove  or  orchid-house,  or  they 
^re  in  danger  of  receiving  a  check  they  do  not  get  over  without  considerable 
'  are  and  trouble,  and  frequently  not  at  all.  If  cuttings  were  taken  off  at  the 
*iine  when  Jast  year's  shoots  had  made  all  their  growth,  they  will  root  and 
lower  before  they  are  more  than  three  inches  high,  and  even  in  thumb-pots, 
although  for  specimens  this  would  not  be  allowable.  Few  plants  surpass 
tliom  in  delightful  fragrance,  and  they  yield  an  abundance  of  lovely  blos- 
soms at  a  time  when  they  are  very  serviceable. — London  Florist, 


See  FrontiBpiece. 
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THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE,  OR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FRUIT  TREL^ 
IN  POTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

BT  TH0KA8   RIVXRS,  OF  THE   KURSERIES,  8AWBRIDGEW0RTH,  HntTS. 
Continaed  from  page  272. 

Plums, — I  do  not  think  that  the  good  qualities  of  this  fruit  are  as  yet 
half  appreciated.  It  is  in  season  from  July  to  November  ;  it  is  excelte 
for  preserves  and  for  compotes.  And  then  how  delicious  are  many  of  its 
varieties  as  dessert  fruit  I  For  the  orchard  house  it  is  also  well  adapted ; 
the  early  varieties  ripen  very  early  ;  the  late  kinds  may  be  kept  in  mnslia 
bags  all  through  November  ;  they  shrivel  in  the  dry  climate,  and  are  per- 
fectly delicious.  I  have  had  some  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop  in  muslin  bags rn 
the  trees,  partaking  of  the  flavor  of  those  called  "  French  plums,"  hot  richer 
and  more  agreeable. 

Plums  for  potting  may  be  grafted  on  the  sloe  (Prunus  spinosa),  but  tky 
are  equally  prolific  when  grafted  on  the  plum  stock :  if  they  have  bc»:» 
removed  the  year  previously  to  potting,  they  will  be  full  of  bloom-bn^''. 
and  will  bear  a  good  crop  the  first  season  ;  if  they  can  be  procured  already 
established  in  pots,  the  crop  will  be  better  and  the  fruit  larger.  Tlic  sam» 
compost  and  the  same  treatment  recommended  for  apricots  will  do  for 
plums  ;  the  same  potting,  pinching,  and  pruning,  so  as  to  make  the  Ucer 
nicely  shaped,  compact,  and  dwarf,  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

In  selecting  varieties  some  care  is  required,  so  as  to  have  plums  all 
through  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  very  early  and  very  late  ploms  litrt 
in  the  South  of  England  seem  to  ripen  in  the  orchard  house  withont  any 
loss  of  flavor  ;  but  the  mid-season  plums,  such  as  the  Mamclonn^e,  Green 
Gage,  De  Montfort,  and,  I  may  add,  the  Jefferson,  are,  I  think,  improved  in 
flavor  by  being  ripened  in  the  open  air.  For  this  purpose  the  trees  sbouli 
be  lifted,  so  as  to  break  off  their  younp  roots,  a  week  previously,  and  then 
removed  to  some  warm  and  sheltered  situation.  Their  flavor  is,  I  think, 
improved  by  this  treatment ;  and  their  removal  will  give  more  room  to  tit 
peaches  and  nectarines.  In  wet  and  moist  climates,  where  the  Green  Gage 
ripens  with  difficulty,  they  must  remain  under  glass  all  the  summer. 

And  now  to  our  selection.  For  the  first,  take  the  Early  Favorite  an  i 
Early  Prolific, — two  most  excellent  sorts,  which  ripen  about  the  middle  of 
July,  nearly  as  soon  as  the  Jaune  Hdtive,  a  very  early,  but  very  inftri'M 
plum  ;  next  in  succession  comes  the  Saint  Etienne  ;  then  the  De  Montfort . 
the  Denniston's  Superb,  and  the  Mamelonn^e — early  green-gage-like  pioiw? : 
the  Green  Gage  ;  the  Jefferson, — rich  and  delicious  it  is  ;  Purple  Ga^rf^ ; 
Keine  Claude  de  Bavay  ;  Coe's  Golden  Drop  ;  Ickworth  Imperatrice ;  St 
Martin's  Quetsche  ;  Coe's  Late  Red,  and  the  Late  Black  Orleans  ;~-aU  thesi^ 
are  excellent,  and  ripen  nearly  in  succession  as  I  have  placed  tbero.  A 
very  nice  way  of  keeping  the  autumn  plums,  or,  indeed,  those  that  ripen  ii. 
spmmer,  from  wasps  and  flies,  is  to  form  the  trees  into  compact  busies. 
which  may  be  enclosed,  when  bearing  fruit,  in  a  muslin  bag, — ^any  comm' Q 
cheap  muslin  will  do, — tying  it  tightly  round  the  stem  of  the  tree,  so  as  i  < 
exclude  the  ants,  which  are  great  pests  in  dry  and  pleasant  places.  1  ba^' 
only  to  remark  that  the  plum  in  orchard  houses  will  to  a  certainty  ahvay> 
give  abundant  crops,  and  as  certainly  ripen  its  fruit :  in  short,  its  cnliur* 
^  will  be  sure  to  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  love  gardening. 

After  some  years  of  experience,  I  have  found  the  plum  so  easily  grow. 

i0i^ 
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in  pots,  that  I  feel  a  new  era  in  their  cultivation  has  arrived.  I  propose 
,  that,  for  those  who  wish  to  grow  a  regular  and  certain  crop  of  plums  with- 
out incurring  a  heavy  expense,  rough-built  lean-to  orchard  houses  should  be 
erected  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  premises,  consisting  of  larch 
1  poles,  rough  half-inch  boards,  with  two  or  three  sliding  shutters  for  ventila- 
:  tion,— in  fact,  merely  a  glass-roofed  shed  on  purpose  for  protecting  plum- 
j  trees  in  pots  while  in  blossom  and  setting  their  fruit.  It  is  surprising  with 
wliat  vigor  and  beauty  plum-trees  blossom  even  in  the  rudest  glass  struc- 
I  tare,  and  as  the  trees  need  not  remain  in  the  house  longer  than  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  June* — ^for  then  all  danger  of  severe  spring  frosts  is  over, 
I  — tfiey  may  be  placed  so  close  together,  that  a  house  twenty  feet  by  twelve, 
with  a  path  in  its  centre,,  will  hold  ninety-six  trees,  forty-eight  on  each  bor- 
der. The  trees  may  be  planted  in  13  or  15-inch  pots,  and  treated  exactly 
as  other  orchard-house  trees  ;  with  this  difference, — all  the  the  trees  having 
young  fruit  should  be  removed  from  the  house  in  June,  and  placed  in  rows 
i»r  otherwise  in  the  garden,  to  ripen  their  fruit  in  the  open  air.*  The  pots 
may  be  plunged  in  the  soil  one-third  of  their  depth,  but  not  more  ;  for  if 
the  roots  are  too  cold,  the  fruit  will  suffer  in  flavor,  and  if  the  soil  be  wet 
.Ind  cold,  it  should  be  drained  or  made  porous,  so  that  the  water  passes 
from  the  pots  rapidly,  and  the  top-dressing  of  manure  must  be  most  abun- 
dant. As  a  matter  of  course,  the  very  late  plums  must  be  ripened  under 
;rlass  ;  but  all  those  varieties  that  ripen  in  the  open  air  before  the  end  of 
September  may  be  there  grown  to  great  perfection,  and  regular  annual 
cr(»ps  insured,  if  care  is  taken  to  thin  the  fruit  properly.  If  too  large  a 
crop  is  extorted,  the  tree  loill  have  a  year's  rest.  It  is  quite  astonishing 
liow  prolific  these  bushes  become  in  a  few  years  ;  and  by  merely  pinching 
off  the  ends  of  exuberant  shoots — which  should  be  done  about  the  end  of 
June — to  within  three  or  four  inches  of  their  bases,  they  soon  form  them- 
selves into  compact  round-headed  trees,  quite  as  ornamental  as  orange-trees 
in  pots  and  tubs,  and  far  more  gratifying  as  regards  utility. 

The  best  varieties  for  this  extended  mode  of  plum  cultivation  in  pots,  are 
the  Early  Prolific  ;  De  Montfort ;  Denniston's  Superb  ;  Green  Gage  ;  Ange- 
lina Burdett ;  Woolston  Black  Gage ;  Kirke's  ;  Guthrie's  Late  Green  ; 
Keiric  Claude  de  Bavay  ;  Purple  Gage  ;  and,  above  all,  the  Jefferson,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicious  of  plums.  These  are  for  the  dessert ; 
hilt  as  in  some  climates  it  may  be  necessary  to  grow  plums  in  the  same 
^^ay  for  culinary  purposes,  I  may  as  well  give  the  names  of  a  few  good 
kitchen  plums  :  such  are  the  Victoria  and  Autumh  Compote,  both  large  and 
excellent,  ripening  in  succession  ;  the  Diamond  ;  the  Early  Orleans  ;  White 
Magnum  Bonum  ;  and  Prince  Englebert.  The  trees  must  all  be  removed  to 
1 5e  orchard  house  the  last  week  in  October,  top-dressed  and  watered,  and 
then  kept  dry  all  winter.  As  the  earth  of  these  out-of-doors  orchard  house 
trees  becomes  very  firm  by  the  heavy  rains  of  summer,  an  iron  pick,  to  take 
•  nt  the  mould  in  spring,  will  be  found  very  useful.  I  gave  a  sketch  in  p. 
io5  of  one  which  I  have  had  made  by  the  village  smith.  As  plums  are 
<  "arse  feeders,  I  take  the  surface  earth  out  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  at  the 
"^i«io  of  the  pot,  sloping  upwards  to  the  stem,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  them 
•I  largo  quantity  of  fresh  compost. 

To  those  who  wish  to  grow  plums  under  glass  in  large  quantities,  I  beg 

*  There  might  be  danger  in  this  practice  in  America,  from  the  curculio,  without  the  muslin 
W^.— Ed.  Hort. 
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to  point  out  a  verj  simple  mode  of  calturc, — viz.,  planting  a  house  with 
bushes  or  pyramids,  and  removing  them  biennially  to  check  their  growth . 
one  of  our  most  skilful  gardeners,  Mr.  Monroe,  grows  them  in  this  maiiDcr, 
and  finds  that,  after  two  or  three  years,  owing  to  the  trees  being  every  sea- 
son loaded  with  fruit,  they  do  not  require  removal,  as  they  grow  very  slowly. 

Cherries. — ^The  Cerasus  Mahaleb,  Bois  de  Sainte  Lucie,  or  Perfumed 
Cherry,  has  been  long  employed  on  the  Continent  as  a  stock  for  dwarf 
cherries  ;  it  will  grow  well  in  calcareous  and  shallow  soils,  unfavorable  In 
the  common  cherry  stocks.  It  is  a  very  good  stock  for  trees  for  potting ; 
when  grafted  or  budded  on  it,  they  form  beautiful  dwarf  bushes :  the  May 
Duke  and  Morello  cherries,  of  wbioh  there  are  several  varieties,  do  mach 
better  on  it  than  the  Bigarreaus  and  Hearts,  which  ^re  apt  to  gum,  and  grow 
too  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  stock.  Cherries  are  well  known  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  force,  or  to  grow  under  glass  :  the  blossoms  generally  fall  without 
setting  their  fruit ;  but  in  our  well-ventilated  orchard  houses,  this  is  not  the 
case. 

Their  potting,  compost,  and  treatment  may  be  exactly  the  same  as  that 
recommended  for  apricots  :  the  tree  should  be  formed  into  a  nicely-shaped 
bush,  with  regular  divergent  branches  ;  on  each  branch  the  shoots,  all  but 
one  leader,  must  be  pinched  back  in  June  to  a  spur  of  about  two  inches, 
and  the  leading  shoot  shortened  in  August  to  about  six  inches,  till  the  tree 
has  attained  the  size  desired  ;  the  leader  may  then  be  shortened  to  one  inch 
annually,  and  the  size  of  the  tree,  if  it  becomes  too  bulky,  reduced  by  tlie 
knife.  The  best  early  cherries  for  the  orchard  house  are,  the  May  Duke,  tlie 
Archduke,  the  Belle  de  Choisy,  and  the  Royal  Duke, — which  ripen  in  suc- 
cession. Then  of  the  Heart  Cherries  and  Bigarreaus,  the  very  earliest  of 
all  is  the  Belle  d'Orleans  ;  then  the  Early  Purple  Guigne  ;  Knight's  Early 
Black  ;  the  Black  Eagle  ;  Elton  ;  Bigarreau  Napoleon ;  the  Bigarreaa ; 
and  the  Florence  :  I  have  placed  them  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  of 
their  ripening.  Of  late  cherries  of  the  Morello  tribe,  which  succeed  admir- 
ably as  dwarf  bushes,  there  are  Reiue  Hortense,  a  large  and  delicious 
sweet  cherry  ;  the  Late  Duke,  also  sweet,  and  of  the  highest  excellence ; 
Griotte  de  Chaux ;  Coe's  Late  Carnation,  a  most  delicious  late  cheny ; 
Belle  Magnifique,  a  very  large  Morello-like  cherry,  but  not  very  acid ;  and 
the  Morello,  which,  when  fully  ripe,  and  black,  in  September,  is  not  to  be 
despised  as  a  dessert  fruit.  All  these  may  be  made  to  supply  the  dessert 
through  August,  September,  and,  indeed,  great  part  of  October,  by  enclos- 
ing each  bush  in  a  muslin  bag,  tied  tightly  round  the  stem  near  tli'- 
ground  :  the  dry  air  preserves  them  from  mould,  and  the  warm  climate 
gives  them  a  flavor  vety  superior  to  that  of  late  cherries  cultivated  in  any 
other  mode.  Cherries  under  glass  are  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the 
black  aphis.  There  are  two  remedies  for  this  pest :  brushing  the  shoots,  as 
hereinafter  directed  ;  dipping  them  in  strong  tobacco  wat<ir  ;  or  coverlair 
the  bush  with  a  sheet  of  tiffany  or  calico,  and  placing  ignited  tobacco  paper 
in  a  small  flower-pot  under  it,  so  that  the  draught  through  the  aperture  ai 
bottom  is  open.    This  a  good  method  of  fumigation. 

In  wooded  districts  it  is  almost  impossible  to  taste  cherries  fully  ripe,  s- 
numerous  and  destructive  are  birds  :  in  such  places  cheap  orchard  huosc? 
might  be  built  for  their  sole  culture,  in  which  the  ventilators  should  be  kei'i 
constantly  open  as  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  color,  but  the  openings  mu?t 
be  covered  with  netting  to  keep  out  their  winged  enemies.     They  grow  ^ 
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remarkably  well  in  pots,  and  in  a  few  years  become  most  fruitful,  every 
spur  giving  a  bunch  of  blossoms  ;  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  cheerful 
thaa  a  cherry  orchard  house  when  the  trees  are  in  full  bloom  in  April  and 
May. 

Figs. — The  fig  is  not  a  general  favorite  ;  but  to  those  who  like  them,  as  I 
confess  I  do,  their  cultivation  in  the  orchard  house  is  interesting  and  most 
simple. 

Figs  may  be  planted  in  the  compost  already  .recommended,  and  in  pots 
of  the  same  size,  top-dressed  in  spring,  syringed  in  summer,  and  put  to  rest 
in  autumn,  and  treated  exactly  as  other  fruits.  Although  fig-trees  against 
walls  require  protection  from  the  frost, — which  would  otherwise  destroy  the 
joung  fruit  that  is  the  first  to  ripen  in  early  summer, — ^yet  under  glass, 
with  the  mould  perfectly  dry,  and  the  shoots  thoroughly  ripened,  they  will 
be  uninjured  by  the  most  severe  cold.  If  a  well-formed  bush  cannot  be 
procured,  the  tree  must  be  cat  down  the  first  season  to  within  nine  inches 
uf  its  base  ;  the  shoots,  when  they  make  their  appearance,  thinned  out  to 
five :  when  these  are  about  a  foot  in  length,  pinch  off  the  end  from  four, 
leaving  the  central  shoot  for  a  fortnight  or  so  to  grow  longer  ;  then  pinch 
off  its  end  in  the  same  manner.  Your  bush  will  be  formed,  but  j^ou  must 
not  expect  any  fruit  the  first  season.  In  succeeding  seasons  it  must  be 
pruned  in  the  same  manner  that  you  would  a  bearing  tree  purchased  and 
placed  at  once  in  the  house  :  L  6.,  in  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  as  soon 
as  the  young  shoots  have  made  five  leaves,  pinch  out  the  terminal  bud  of 
each :  they  will  then  give  fruit  for  a  second  crop,  the  first  crop  having  been 
produced  by  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year.  And  to  keep  your  trees  as 
compact  bushes,  never  allow  any  shoot  to  make  more  than  five  leaves  without 
pinching  out  the  terminal  bud  with  the  nails  of  the  finger  and  thumb.  The 
tree  will,  in  a  year  or  two,  become  too  much  crowded  with  young  shoots ;  thin 
them  with  a  sharp  knife,  leaving  no  spurs*  but  cut  close  to  the  main  branch  or 
stem.  Figs  like  more  heat  than  any  other  fruit  yet  mentioned  ;  they  may 
have  the  warmest  corner  of  the  house,  not  requiring  much  ventilation.  A 
house  with  fire-heat  is  indeed  necessary  for  them,  if  two  crops  in  the  season 
are  wished  for.  In  1857  figs  in  common  orchard  houses  ripened  two  crops 
of  fruit  in  several  instances:  They  must  have  abundance  of  water,  or  the 
fruit  will  all  drop,  when  nearly  full-grown,  without  ripening.  The  varieties 
best  adapted  for  pot  culture  are,  the  Early  Violet,  the  White  Marseilles,  and 
the  Brown  Turkey,  or  Leo's  Perpetual  t  if  more  varieties  are  required,  the 
Angelique  and  Black  Ischia  may  be  added. 

To  those  who  have  not  much  orchard-house  room,  the  following  method  of 
growing  figs  may  be  useful.  In  the  summer  of  1857  I  happened  to  visit 
Altenburg,  a  small  town,  the  capital  of  the  Duchy,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Lcipsic.  In  the  kitchen  garden  of  the  castle  I  observed  some  fine  half- 
standard  fig-trees  with  very  stout  clear  ste.ms  and  round  heads  full  of  fruit, 
then  (August)  nearly  full  grown.  Aware  of  the  coldness  of  the  climate, 
the  thermometer  often  descending  many  degrees  below  zero  in  winter,  so  as 
to  kill  fig-trees  in  the  open  air,  I  inquired  of  the  gardener  how  they  were 
managed.  He  stated  that  every  season,  in  October,  they  were  taken  up 
with  their  balls  of  earth  and  placed  in  a  cellar,  where  they  remained  till 
the  first  week  in  May  :  they  were  then  brought  into  the  kitchen  garden  and 
1^,  planted  in  a  row  as  I  then  saw  them.  lie  said  they  always  ripened  one 
^abundant  crop  of  fruit  in  September.     I  have  reason  to  believe  that  stand- 
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ard  figs  treated  in  this  waj  would  also  ripen  one  crop  in  the  neighborhood 
of  London,  and  in  the  Southern  Counties. 

Pears. — In  the  South  of  England,  pears  can  be  grown  on  pyramids 
with  so  much  success,  "  barring  "  spring  frosts,  that  there  is  no  occasion  to 
let*  them  occupy  room  in  the  orchard  house  ;  still,  in  seasons  like  that  of 
1850,  when,  in  even  the  most  favored  districts,  all  the  blossoms  were  de- 
stroyed by  spring  frosts,!  felt  much  gratification  in  having  about  a  dozen 
trees  in  pots  on  quince  stocks  covered  with  fine  fruit, — and  more  highly 
flavored  Brown  Bourres  I  have  never  tasted.  Their  culture  is  very  simple, 
for  trees  on  quince  stocks  that  have  been  root-pruned  may  be  potted  any 
time  in  the  autumn,  or  even  as  lato  as  February,  and  yet  give  a  crop  tlic 
first  season  after  potting  ;  as  they  set  their  fruit  very  thickly,  they  must  be 
severely  thinned  the  first  season,  and  eight  or  ten  pears  ought  to  be  the 
maximum  of  a  crop.  In  two  or  three  years  a  well-managed  tree  will  be 
able  to  give  from  eighteen  to  two  dozen  finely-grown  fruit.  In  the  North 
this  method  of  culture  will  be  found  both  eligible  and  interesting ;  for 
glass  without  fire-heat  will  give  just  the  climate  suitable  to  the  finer  sorts 
of  pears. 

The  pear-tree,  when  grafted  on  the  quince,  seems  to  be  quite  at  home  in 
a  pot.  I  have  some  trees  that  have  now  been  five  years  in  13-inch  pots ; 
they  are  in  the  most  perfect  health,  and  the  stock  seems  to  swell  with  the 
graft,  showing  that  existing  circumstances  are  favorable  to  its  growth.  I 
am  inclined  to  attribute  this  healthy  state  of  the  stock,  and  consequently  of 
the  tree,  to  the  roots  of  the  quince  enjoying,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  the 
warm  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  pots  during  the  whole  summer ;  for 
my  trees  have  been  placed,  unplunged,  out  of  doors  in  the  sun  :  in  warm 
dry  soils  however,  to  economise  water,  it  would  be  advisable  to  plunge  the 
pots  one-third  of  their  depth  in  the  soil.  Pear-trees  are  gross  feeders,  and 
should  have  three  or  four  surface-dressings  of  manure  during  the  summer. 

Pears  deserve  to  be  grown  extensively  in  pots  ;  and  in  climates  liable  to 
spring  frosts,  or  in  gardens  having  but  little  space  for  the  finer  kinds  of 
pears  on  walls,  a  pear  house  may  be  built,  as  recommended  for  plums.  The 
trees  may  be  treated  exactly  in  the  same  way,  and  abundant  crops  of  fair- 
sized  fruit  obtained.  Pears  ripened  under  glass  require  attention  as  to  the 
proper  time  of  gathering  them  ;  they  must  not  be  suffered  to  hang  too  long 
on  the  trees  ;  for  in  1854,  and  again  in  1855,  in  two  or  three  instances,  1 
had  pears  on  my  trees  which  were  grown  under  glass  all  the  season  ;  these, 
although  of  fine  size,  and  most  beautiful  in  appearance,  having  clear  skins 
of  a  fine  golden  color,  without  speck  or  blemish,  never  became  soft ;  1  was 
for  some  little  time,  I  must  confess,  entirely  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this 
curious  fact,  as  all  circumstances  seemed  so  favorable  to  the  ripening  pri>- 
cess  ;  but  I  believe  I  have  now  discoved  the  cause.  In  the  autumn  of  1855 
I  allowed  some  Louise  Bonne  pears,  some  Passe  Colmar,  and  a  few  other 
kinds,  growing  in  the  open  air  on  trees  well  sheltered,  so  that  no  wind 
could  displace  them,  to  remain  on  the  trees  till  the  first  week  in  November ; 
they  were  remarkably  beautiful,  both  in  form  and  color,  and  the  fine  dry 
weather  we  had  fur  so  long  a  period  seemed  so  favorable  that  I  felt  unwill- 
ing to  gather  them  :  these  pears  never  ripened.  I  am,  therefore,  led  to  con- 
clude that  pears  under  glass  should  be  gathered  early,  «.  6.,  as  soon  as  they 
will  ij^rt  from  their  foot-stalks  when  lifted.  From  not  being  disturbed  by  i 
the  wind  when  under  glass  they  will  hang  a  long  time,  and  one  is  loath  to  y 
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rob  the  trees  of  their  ornaments  :  they  thus  become  hard  and  worthless 
from  a  species  of  over-indulgence. 

From  recent  experience,  I  am  induced  to  recommend  that  in  the  South  of 

England  pear-trees  should  always  be  removed  from  the  orchard  house  jn 

July,  and  suffered  to  ripen  their  fruit  in  the  open  air,  in  a  sheltered  yet 

j  sunny  situation  ;  their  flavor  will  then  be  piquant  and  racy,  more  so  than 

I  that  of  fruit  gathered  from  wall  trees. 

The  trees  should  be  formed  into  bushes,  as  recommended  for  apricots, 
plums,  &c. ;  the  young  shoots  pinched  in  June,  and  the  leading  shoot  of 
each  divergent  branch  shortened  in  August  to  six  inches  ;  so  that  the 
tree  gradually,  but  slowly,  increases  in  size,  every  part  being  furnished 
with  blossom-buds'.  An  abundant  top-dressing  of  the  strong  compost  re- 
commended for  apricots  must  be  given  in  spring,  even  laid  up  above  the 
rim  of  the  pot ;  and  such  gross  feeders  are  they,  that  manure-water  may  be 
given  to  them  every  day  in  summer  with  advantage.  The  most  prolific  and 
eligible  sorts  for  pot  culture  are,  the  Hrown  Beurre  ;  Easter  Beurre  ;  Glou 
iMorceau  ;  Bergamotte  d'Esp^rcii ;  GansePs  Bergamot ;  Doyenn6  Gris  ; 
Hcurre  d'Aremberg  ;  Beurre  de  Ranee ;  Louise  Bonne ;  Marie  Louise ; 
Passe  Colmar  ;  Josephine  de  Malines  ;  Crassane  :  Winter  Nelis  ;  Beurre 
Clairgeau  ;  Prince  Albert ;  and  Van  Mons  (Leon  le  Clerc).  The  above  are 
all  autumn  and  winter  pears.  If  summer  pears  are  desirQd,  Doyonn6  d'Ete, 
Jargonelle^  Citron  des  Carmes,  and  Colmar  d'Ete,  may  be  potted.  In  the 
North,  where  these  early  varieties  do  not  ripen  kindly  in  the  open  air,  their 
culture  under  glass  will  give  much  satisfaction,  for  they  may  be  brought  to 
the  dessert  with  1heir  fruit  in  full  maturity.  I  need  not,  I  trust,  say  more 
about  this  really  new  and  interesting  mode  of  cultivating  pears.  My  read- 
ers will,  I  hope,  see  its  advantages,  and  many  of  them  venture  to  put  it  in 
practicCi  I  may,  I  trust,  be  allowed  to  add,  that  if  I  lived  in  an  unfavor- 
able pear  climate,  and  wished  for  a  certain  supply  of  fine  winter  pears,  I 
^'hould  fill  a  house  with  those  two  most  delicious  kinds,  Josephine  de  Ma- 
linos  and  Winter  Nelis,  which,  unlike  some  sorts,  ripen  nnder  glass  with 
their  full  flavor. 

Grapes, — For  some  few  years  it  has  been  the  fashion  for  gardeners  in 
lordly  places  to  grow  grape-vines  in  pots,  which,  after  bearing  one  crop  of 
fruit,  have  been  destroyed.  Now  these  pots  are  generally  of  such  large 
dimensions  as  to  be  quite  out  of  character  for  our  orchard  houses,  and 
totally  unfit  for  the  amateur  who  wishes  to  be  master  of  "  all  he  survey's." 
Hy  observing  in  the  land  of  the  vine  that  grapes,  and  good  grapes,  could 
be  grown  on  very  small  bushes,  and  in  crevices  containing  but  a  scanty 
I»ortion  of  earth,  I  was  induced  to  try  their  culture  in  comparatively  small 
l"»t.s,  without  destroying  them  after  giving  their  first  produce,  continuing 
their  culture  without  shifting,  but  top-dressing  them  annually,  sufierlng 
tlieir  roots  to  feed  in  the  border  during  the  summer,  and  then  root-pruning 
and  managing  them  in  the  same  way  as  other  orchard-house  trees.  This 
bas  succeeded  admirably,  and  my  vine  bushes  have'been  beautiful  objects, 
bearing  from  four  to  six  bunches  of  nicely-ripened  grapes. 

To  form  these  bushes  but  little  care  is  requisite  ;  a  vine  one  or  two  years 
from  the  eye,  with  a  single  stem,  must  be  selected,  and  potted  into  an  1 1- 
inch  pot,  in  the  same  compost  as  recommended  for  other  fruit  trees,  adding 


i  t'j  each  pot  a  quart  of  1-inch  bones,  well  mixed  with  the  mould  ;  then  cut  the 


^  vine  down  to  within 


eight  buds  of  its  base 


the  three  lower  buds  must 
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for  nought ;  the  five  upper  buds,  if  the  wood  be  well  ripened,  will  give  each 
a  bunch.  The  lower  shoots  should  be  stopped,  their  tops  pinched  off  as 
soon  as  thcj  are  four  inches  long  :  the  upper  five  shoots  may  be  Baffcredto 
grow  till  the  bunch  is  perceptible  ;  these  may  then  be  stopped  one  bud  above 
the  bunch,  and  all  lateral  shoots  that  afterwards  come  forth  may  be  stopped 
at  two  buds  from  the  base  of  the  shoot  they  spring  from.  No  other  prun- 
ing will  be  required  during  the  first  season  than  this  fiuger-and-thamb 
pruning.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  five  buds  may  fail  to  give  a 
bunch  ;  no  matter,  stop  them  of  the  same  length  as  the  fruit-beariDg  shoots, 
BO  as  to  make  a  uniform  pretty  bush  ;  for  the  vine  in  all  sites  and  8itu&tioD». 
and  in  all  stages  of  its  growth,  is  a  beautiful  object.  You  will  now  have 
an  upright  stem  with  five  divergent  branches  or  spurs.  Now,  on  the  prun- 
ing of  these  spurs  depends  success  ;  they  will,  of  course,  from  being  grown 
under  glass,  be  well  ripened,  and  the  buds  well  developed.  Begin  at  tlic 
stem,  and  count  four  or  five  buds  upwards  ;  the  fourth  or  fifth  will,  Id  ail 
probability,  be  nice  and  plump.  This  must  be  your  fruit-bud.  Gut  down  to 
it  closely  ;  then  with  a  sharp  pen-knife  cut  out  two  or  three  buds,  leaving 
the  terminal  bud  and  another  at  the  base  of  the  spur  close  to  the  stem. 
This  will  give  yon  a  shoot,  which  is  to  be  your  fruit-bearing  shoot  fur  tk 
following  year.  You  will  thus  liave^n  each  spur  two  buds,  one  for  frait, 
and  the  other  for  wood. 

In  autumn,  that  part  of  the  spur  which  has  borne  fruit  must  be  cut  down 
close  to  the  shoot  which  is  to  bear  fruit  the  following  season,  and  this  shoot 
must  be  pruned  in  the  same  manner  to  one  fruit-bud  and  one  shootbud. 
This  pruning  should  be  done  early  in  October,  as  the  bads  are  then  folly 
developed,  and  much  is  gained  by  autumnal  pruning.  A  vine  treated  thus 
will  last  for  many  years,  and  may  be  always  kept  as  a  dwarf  bush :  tbe 
main  stem,  in  time,  will  swell,  and  not  require  the  support  of  a  stick. 

The  first  season  the  cultivator  must  be  content  with  four  or  five  bnncbos 
from  the  vine  ;  but  if  it  has  its  annual  autumnal  top-dressing  of  the  com- 
post described  in  p.  264,  and  in  summer  a  weekly  supply  of  manure- 
water,  it  will  soon  be  able  to  bear  eight  or  ten  bunches,  and  become  like 
one  of  those  hardy  prolific  bushes  one  often  sees  growing  in  the  crevices  uf 
rocks  in  the  wine  countries  of  Europe. 

After  their  fruit  is  set,  vines  require  syringing  like  other  orchard-hou^e 
trees.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  prune  off  the  roots  which  have  ki 
them  so  bountifully  all  the  summer,  top-dress  them,  withhold  water,  and  put 
them  to  rest  for  the  winter.  I  may  add,  that  vines  do  not  need  the  extreme 
ventilation  recommended  for  stone-fruits  :  a  warm  part  of  the  orchard  bou?t' 
will  suit  them  best ;  or  if  a  small  house  with  a  brick  Arnott  stove  can  be 
entirely  appropriated  to  them,  so  as  to  force  them,  and  have  two,  or  even 
three,  crops  in  the  season,  their  culture  will  be  most  interesting.  Tot." 
this,  if  forcing  be  commenced  in  January,  put  in' one-third  of  your  plants. 
early  in  March  another  third,  and  then  in  May  the  remainder.  I  do  n  •■ 
hesitate  to  say  that  a  house  appropriated  to  vines  in  pots  will  give  mor» 
fruit  than  the  same  space  of  glass  with  vines  trained  to  rafters  in  the  uaui. 
manner. 

The  varieties  best  adapted  for  this  bush  culture  are  those  that  are  very 
prolific,  none  are  more  so  than  the  following  : — the  Early  Maliu*rr6 ;  ^'^ 
Purple  and  Black  Frontignans,  most  abundant  bearers  ;  the  Prolific  Swet  t  n 
Water  ;  the  Purple  Fontainebleau,  also  abundantly  prolific  ;  the  EsperioQi:;» 


the  Grove  End  Sweet  Water  ;  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  a  variety  of 
the  Black  Prince,  and  a  great  bearer  ;  the  Chassclas  Musqnee  ;  the  Muscat 
St.  Laurent ;  the  Royal  Muscadine  ;  the  White  Remain  ;  the  Black  Ham- 
burg ;  and  the  Chaptal,  which  gives  large  and  most  beautiful  bunches.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  berries  must  all  be  thinned  when  the}^  have 
attained  the  size  of  small  peas,  or  they  will  become  crowded  and  inferior. 

Apples, — There  are  a  few  delicious  American  apples  which  require  more 
sun  and  a  drier  climate  than  that  of  our  "  tight  little  island,"  and  these  I 
feel  convinced  can  be  cultivated  in  the  orchard  house  with  success.  They 
should  be  grafted  on  the  Paradise  stock,  be  planted  in  the  same  sized  pots 
as  other  orchard-house  trees,  in  the  same  compost,  and  have  the  same  treat- 
ment with  regard  to  summer  pinching  as  apricots.  The  only  sorts  I  know 
at  present  to  be  worthy  of  this  in  the  South  of  England  are  some  foreign 
varieties,  among  which  are  the  American  apples,  the  Newtown  Pippin  ;  the 
Xorthern  Spy,  a  delicious,  large,  handsome,  and  good-keeping  apple,  with 
half-melting  flesh  ;  the  Melon  Apple,  of  equal  goodness  :  these  seem  to 
require  a  warmer  climate  than  the  open  air  even  of  our  Southern  Counties. 
The  Male  Carle,  a  favorite  Italian  apple,  may  also  be  tried.  In  the  far 
North,  however,  some  of  our  fine  English  apples  may  be  equally  worthy  of 
a  place  under  glass  :  such  ad  the  Ribstone  Pippin  ;  the  Nonpareil  ;  the 
Golden  Pippin  ;  the  Golden  Reinette  ;  the  Van  Mons  Reinette  ;  Coe's  Golden 
Drop  ;  the  Sturmer  Pippin,  and  some  others.  I  hope  one  day  to  see  orchard 
houses  on  many  a  sunny  slope  in  tho  Highlands  ;  and  why  not  ?  If  art 
and  wealth  can  overcome  Nature  in  making  fruits  grow  instead  of  heather, 
the  conquest  will  cause  smiles  rather  than  tears,  and  give  a  much  greater 
amount  of  happiness  than  the  ''  glorious  victories  "  of  our  history. 

Midberries. — In  the  North  this  delicious  fruit  does  not  ripen  kindly  ;  in 
such  localities  dwarf  plants  in  pots  may  be  tried  in  the  orchard  house,  and 
I  doubt  not  but  they  will  succeed  well. 

I  may  also  add  that  White  Currants,  which  are  seldom  well  ripened,  and 
even  then  are  very  acid,  may  be  grown  to  great  perfection  in  pots  under 
glass. 

Strawberries. — On  the  back  border  of  the  lean-to  orchard  house — for, 
unless  the  front  is  partially  of  glass,  the  front  border  is  too  much  shaded — 
spaces  will  be  found  for  strawberries  in  pots,  and  they  give  much  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  ;  their  fruit  will  ripen  about  ten  days  before  those  from 
plants  in  the  open  air,  and  to  a  certainty  will  not  be  spoiled  by  rain  or  ver- 
min. Whoever  has  tasted  fruit  of  the  "  British  Queen  "  grown  under  glass 
without  being  forced,  will,  I  am  sure,  have  a  lively  recollection  of  their 
being  much  higher  flavored  than  those  generally  gathered  from  strawberry 
beds. 

Nothing  in  our  orchard-house  culture  is  so  simple  as  the  management  of 
potted  strawberries,  and  nothing  will  be  so  certain  of  agreeable  results. 
About  the  middle  of  July  take  6-inch  pots,  place  two  or  three  large  pieces 
of  broken  pots  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  lie  hollow  ;  then  mix  your  compost, 
which  should  be  two-thirds  loam — if  rather  stiff  the  better— and  one-third 
rotten  manure.  You  are  so  far  prepared  for  operating  ;  but  you  still  lack 
an  implement,  and  what  a  strange  one  in  the  hands  of  a  gardener  t  for  it  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  pestle, — a  wooden  pestle,  fashioned  out  of  any 
stout  sUke,  and  perfectly  rounded  at  bottom  :  now  then,  take  a  handful  of 
mould— nothing  like  the  hand  in  potting — ^put  it  into  your  pot,  and  give  ** 
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a  good  pounding,  and  so  keep  on  with  a  handful,  and  a  pounding,  till  your 
pot  is  full,  quite  level  with  the  brim,  for  the  earth  will  afterwards  sink 
enough  to  retain  wat«r.  You  will  thus,  if  you  have  done  well,  make  your 
earth  level  with  the  brim,  and  as  hard  as  a  barn  floor.  Take  the  pots  to 
your  strawberry  beds, — and  mind,  there  are  but  few  strawberries  known  at 
present  to  bo  worth  forcing  or  growing  in  pots  in  the  orchard  house, — 
Keen's  Seedling  and  the  Seedling  Eliza  for  early  sorts,  and  the  British 
Queen  and  Carolina  Superba*  for  a  main  crop,  will  suffice, — and  place  on 
the  centre  of  each  pot  a  runner  which  has  commenced  to  make  roots,  or  if 
no  roots  are  apparent  it  will  do  as  well,  and  on  the  runner  place  a  small 
stone,  to  keep  it  from  being  blown  off  by  the  wind  :  make  no  hollow  place : 
do  nothing  but  place  it  on  the  hard  surface,  as  I  have  directed.  If  the 
weather  be  dry,  water  daily  ;  and  if  the  runner,  as  is  often  the  case,  pushes 
forth  another  runner,  pinch  it  off.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the  roots  will  have 
penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot ;  the  plant  may  remain  attaclkcd  to  its 
parent  till  the  middle  of  September,  and  tiien  all  the  pots  may  be  removed 
to  their  winter  quarters, — some  sunny  place  :  they  should  be  placed  on 
rough  cinders,  and  then  plunged  in  sawdust  or  rotten  tan.  In  February, 
they  may  be  removed  to  the  orchard  house  or  forcing-house,  as  required  ; 
no  shifting  is  requisite,  and  a  plentiful  crop  will  be  the  result. 

Strawberry  plants,  treated  in  this  manner,  attain  much  strength  and  lux- 
uriance in  the  autumn  ;  their  fruit-buds  will  be  finely  developed,  and  they 
will  be  all  that  the  gardener  can  wish  them  to  be.  This  very  simple  mode  of 
treating  strawberries  for  cullurc  under  glass  is  not  new  ;  it  was  pointed 
out  to  me  by  a  market-gardener  some  years  ago.  I  have  practised  it  ever 
since,  and  am  more  than  ever  pleased  with  it.  In  growing  strawberries  in 
pots,  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  place  them  on  shelves  close  to  the  glass. 
In  the  orchard  house  at  Hyde  Hall,  I  have  seen,  annually,  remarkably  fine 
crops*;  the  pots  are  placed  among  the  peach-trees,  on  the  back  border,  six 
feet  from  the  glass. 

The  following  extract  from  the  *'  Gardener's  Chronicle  "  of  June  7,  1856, 
seems  to  give  a  very  nice  mode  of  cultivating  strawberries  in  pots  : — 

"In  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  the  year  1855,  Mr.  Gordon 
caused  runners  to  be  taken  up  from  the  ordinary  plants  in  the  open  borders 
in  the  first  week  in  August,  and  potted  in  2^inch  pots  (small  GOs);  the  soil 
used  was  a  mixture  of  rotten  cow-dung  and  loam  (quarter  dung,  three-quar- 
ters loam).  When  potted,  they  were  placed  in  a  close  frame  until  estab- 
lished, and  when  the  roots  had  filled  the  little  pots,  which  was  in  about  four 
or  five  weeks,  the  plants  were  shifted  in  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  before, 
into  4-inch  fruiting  pots  (48s).  They  were  afterwards  transferred  Jo  a  fully 
exposed  situation  in  the  open  air,  where  they  remained  until  the  first  week 
in  December,  at  which  time  they  were  removed  to  a  border  in  an  unheated 
orchard  house,  where  they  were  kept  rather  dry  during  winter.  On  the  14th 
of  March  the  pots  were  removed  to  the  front  shelf  in  a  curvilinear  vinery, 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  40^  until  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  tempera- 
ture was  raised  to  65°.  The  plants  were  watered  twice,  when  the  fruit  was 
fairly  set,  at  an  interval  of  three  days,  with  a  weak  liquid  manure,  made 
with  half-rotted  cow-dung  and  water,  allowed  to  stand  a  few  days  before 
using.     The  result  was  an  abundant  crop  of  excellent  fruit." 

--  *  The  expeciments  that  have  been  tried  with  •trawberrieB  for  orchard  hoases  in  America, 
^F\  have  shown  the  following  to  be  the  moet  successful :  McAvoy's  Superior,  Albany  Seedling, 
JbStF  Goliath,  and  Ohio  Mammoth.^The  largest  have  been  Omar  Pncha.— [£o.  HoRT.] 
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Almonds. — ^To  those  who  wish  to  be  reminded  of  the  "  sweet  South/'  by 
having  almonds  fresh  and  ripe  from  the  tree,  the  orchard  house  will  give 
one  more  tribute.  Almond-trees  in  pots  require  exactly  the  same  treatment 
as  peaches  and  nectarines  ;  but  the  choice  of  the  proper  sorts  is  of  conse- 
quence. The  Sweet  Almond  in  common  cultivation,  and  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous in  our  shrubberies  in  March,  with  its  bright  pink  blossoms,  is  not 
the  variety  to  be  selected.  The  only  sorts  worthy  of  cultivation  are  the 
Tender-Shelled  Almond — "Amande  a  Coque  Tendre,"  and  the  Large-Fruited 
Almond — "  Amande  k  Tr6s  Gros  Fruits  ;"  the  former  has  shells  very  tender 
and  easily  broken  with  the  fingers  ;  the  latter  gives  large  fruits  with  shells 
not  quite  so  tender.  They  require,  however,  even  more  air  than  peaches, 
while  in  bloom,  and  if  the  weather  be  dry  and  sunny  they  should  be  placed 
in  th*e  open  air  by  day,  removing  them  to  the  house  at  night :  if  this  is 
inconvenient,  they  should  be  placed  near  one  of  the  ventilators,  which 
bhould  be  open  night  and  day. 

THE  FORCIKO  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

This  kind  of  fruit  house  may  be  built  in  the  same  way  as  the  common 
orchard  house  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  nail  felt  over  the  boards  to  prevent 
its  being  too  airy  in  early  spring,  when  forcing  is  commenced.  It  requires 
skill  and  attention  ;  still,  with  only  common  care,  a  house  heated  by  a  brick 
Arnotfr  stove  placed  in  the  centre,  or  by  hot-water  pipes,  will  not  disappoint 
the  careful  amateur  gardener,  and  will  give  strawberries  in  March,  grapes 
in  May,  and  peaches  and  nectarines  in  J  une. 

I  have  a  house  thirty  feet  long,  with  a  brick  Arnott  stove  in  the  centre  of 
the  back  border,  which  is  excavated  for  it.  Everything  thrives  admirably. 
My  forced  strawberries,  placed  on  the  front  border  near  the  glass,  root  into 
it,  and  give  me  abundance  of  excellent  fruit.  In  like  manner,  peaches, 
grapes,  figs,  and  apricots  may  be  forced  with  but  little  trouble — in  fact, 
with  much  pleasure  and  gratification.  The  three  modes  of  heating  are  by 
a  well-built  flue,  the  brick  Arnott  stove,  and  hot-water  pipes  ;  the  first  ar.d 
second  arc  about  equal  as  regards  economy, — the  latter  the  most  expensive, 
but  certainly  more  agreeable  than  any  other.  A  flue  may  be  employed  for 
houses  under  fifty  feet  in  length  and  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  wide,  efficiently, 
but  not,  I  think,  for  houses  above  that  length.  Any  country  bricklayer  can 
build  one  :  its  dimensions  inside  should  be  nine  inches  deep,  and  six  inches 
wide,  formed  by  bricks  on  edge,  covered  with  two  layers  of  tiles  ;  the  fur- 
nace should  be  fixed  low,  so  that  there  is  an  immediate  ascent  from  the  end 
of  the  furnace  into  the  flue,  and  a  gentle  rise — three  inches  in  twenty  feet 
— sliould  continue  to  the  chimney,  which  may  be  less  than  the  flue  with 
advantage,  according  to  some  gardeners  ;  it  is  not,  however,  of  much 
import.  In  building  these  forcing  orchard  houses  the  constant  ventilation 
through  the  cracks  in  the  boards  must  be  avoided  ;  the  boards  must  be 
rebated  or  be  cased  with  asphalt  felt ;  or,  as  bricks  are  cheap,  the  walls 
may  be  of  brick,  with  the  ventilating  shutters  in  back  and  fi-ont.  The  forc- 
ing orchard  house  I  have  alluded  to  above  is  built  with  posts  of  larch  cut 
once  down  and  covered  with  half-inch  boards;  these  being  nailed  on,  were 
well  tarred  with  Stockholm  tar,  and  the  felt  (M'Neil's)  then  nailed  on,  and 
done  over  twice  or  thrice  with  boiling  coal-tar,  in  which  lime  that  had  been 
slaked  a  fortnight  was  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  thick  paint :  this  has 
2:.  formed  a  shining  imperishable  mineral  coat.     I  know  oi*  nothing  equal  to  it 


for  felt,  clay,  or  lime  walls  or  fences.    My  clay  walls  on  some  old  bntldings   i 
have,  by  repeatedly  using  it,  become  coated  with  a  substance  as  hard  as 
stone. 

I  have  mentioned  that  bricks  may  be  used  ;  but  although  I  have  maoj 
plant  houses  built  with  bricks,  I  have  not  employed  them  for  bailding 
orchard  houses,  or  even  houses  for  forcing  roses,  &c.  My  preference  fur  , 
boards  covered  with  felt  for  forcing  houses  may  be  owing  to  imagination ;  ^ 
but  I  may  as  well  state  why  I  have  and  do  prefer  them  ; — ^it  is  because  t 
have  found  them  fiercely  hot  during  the  day,  even  in  moderate  sunshine,  the 
evil  effects  of  which  are  easily  modified  by  abundant  ventilation,  and  agree- 
ably cooh during  the  night,  without  that  stifling  atmosphere  peculiar  to 
houses  with  brick  walls,  ouly  because  bricks  give  out  heat  for  many  boars 
after  sunset.  Now,  in  thus  rapidly  cooling  down,  they  certainly  approxi- 
mate to  the  descriptions  given  of  the  climate  of  the  East,  the  birthplace  of 
all  our  choice  fruits  ;  and  so  my  peaches,  nectarines,  grapes,  and  figs  grow 
and  do  well  in  houses  with  their  walls  of  half-inch  boards  and  felt. 

Forcing  of  peaches  and  nectarines  in  pots,  unless  the  fruit  is  required  to  < 
bo  ripe  very  early,  i,  e.,  in  April,  or  early  in  May,  is  not  a  difficult  opera- 
tion.   The  trees  should  be  removed  from  the  orchard  house  to  the  forcing 
house  in  December,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  have  a  good  supply 
of  water,  so  as  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  earth  ;   if  severe  frost  comes  on,  , 
a  fire  should  be  lighted  at  night  to  keep  the  earth  in  the  pots  from  being    i 
frozen.    About  the  middle  of  January  forcing  may  be  commenced,  the  tenh 
pcrature  by  day  kept  up  to  50°  by  fire-heat  (if  the  sun  shines  it  will  monnt 
up  to  60°  and  70°  for  a  short  time  without  injury  to  tlie  trees),  the  niglit 
temperature  may  go  down  to  40°.    The  trees  should  be  syringed  twice  a 
day  with  tepid  water  ;  this  will  soon  make  the  blossom-buds  swell ;  and 
when  they  are  fully  open,  which  will  be  in  about  twelve  days,  discontinne 
syringing,  and,  if  the  weather  is  mild  and  sunny,  give  air  very  freely  in  the 
day  and  a  little  by  night,  so  that  no  stagnant  moist  air,  so  fatal  to  tiie  blos- 
soms of  the  peach,  exists  in  the  house  ;  if  the  weather  is  keen  and  frosty, 
air  must  still  be  admitted,  and  a  brisker  fire  kept  up,  so  that  the  tempera- 
ture is  not  lower  than  60°  b}'  day  and  36°  by  night.    Close  worsted  netting, 
or  Haythorn's  hexagon  netting,  placed  over  the  ventilators,  will  allow  of 
air  being  given  night  and  day,  even  in  frosty  weather,  without  injury  to  the 
blossom.    As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set  and  commences  to  swell,  syringing 
twice  a  day  (with  tepid  water),  as  directed  for  peach  culture  in  thet)rcbard 
house,  may  commence  ;  a  day  temperature  of  60°  and  a  night  of  40°  to  45'' 
should  be  kept  up,  and,  when  sunny,  abundance  of  air  may  be  given,  for   i 
the  thermometer  will  then  rise  to  80°  and  90°;  instead  of  lowering  the  fire,  i 
which  may  lead  to  inconvenience,  admit  more  air,  to  lower  the  temperature,   i 
for  gleams  of  sunshine  in  our  early  spring  months  are  not  of  long  duration, 
and  the  temperature  is  completely  at  command  by  the  ventilators.    To  sum 
up,  give  brisk  fire-heat  and  abundance  of  air  by  day  ;  very  little  fire-beat, 
or  none  if  the  weather  is  warm,  and  a  slight  portion  of  air  by  night;  syringe  , 
twice  a  day — in  the  morning  at  9,  in  the  afternoon  at  4 — till  the  fi-uit  com-   | 
mences  to  color,  and  peaches  and  nectarines  will  ripen  kindly,  early  in  June, 
and  be  of  fine  flavor.  I 

Apricots,  May  Duke  cherries,  and  plums,  may  also  be  forced  ;  and  althongh 

in  large  establishments  the  two  former  often  have  houses  espeiSially  allotted  i 

to  them,  as  they  require  much  care  to  fully  succeed,  yet  a  few  trees  placed  \ 
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near  the  veutilators,  for  they  require  even  more  air  than  peaches  and  nec- 
tarines, may  do  very  well  with  them.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  thin  out  the 
clusters  of  blossoms  on  the  May  Duke  cherries  with  sharp-pointed  scissors 
before  they  open,  taking  out  quite  half  from  each  cluster. 

[To  be  concluded  in  oar  next.] 


MYRICA    CALIFORNICA, 


Raised  from  seeds  collected  by  Hartweg  in  California  ;  received  at  the 
Garden  June  5th,  1848,  and  said  to  be  collected  in  w(a)ds  tiear  Monterey  ; 
growing  twelve  feet  high.  ^ 

This  was  originally  gathered  by  Menzies,  on  the  north-west  coast  of 


America.  Douglas  found  it  at  Puget  Sound.  It  forms  an  evergreen  bush, 
with  dense,  narrow  lanoeolate,  slightly  serrated  leaves,  covered,  especially 
on  the  under  side,  with  transparent,  glossy,  saucer-shaped  sunken  scales,  of 
microscopical  dimensions,  consisting  of  a  layer  of  wedge^haped  ^cells, 
^  placed  obliquely  round  a  common  centre. "  The  flowers  are  green  and 
^j  inconspicuous,  in  short  axillary  spikes,  which  eventually  bear  from  one 
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three  small  globular  fruits,  whose  surface  is  closely  studded  with  fleshy, 
oblong,  obtuse  grains  of  a  dull  red  color,  and  astringent  flavor. 

It  is  a  hardy  evergreen,  growing  freely  in  any  good  garden  soil,  increased 
by  seeds  or  by  layers,  in  the  usual  way.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  produces 
in  September  an  abundance  of  its  little  granular  fruits.  In  gardens  it  is  an 
acquisition,  being  a  hardy  shrub,  with  fragrant  leaves,  and  well  suited  for 
rock  work  or  for  the  front  of  a  shrubbery. — IlorticitUural  Society^a  JoumaL 


^HT  HAVE  WE  NO  TUTOR  FARMERS  f 

B1^  CHARLES   RERSR,    DALTIHORS,    MP. 

Why  have  we  no  tul^r  farmers  ?  No  thoroughly  practical  and  efficient 
instructors  for  our  sons  in  the  noble  science  of  agriculture  ?  We  find  as  we 
pass  along  the  highway^  of  life,  hundreds  of  lawyers  and  doctors,  whose 
doors  are  ever  open  to  students,  and  thousands  of  merchants  eager  to  secure 
capable  and  honest  clerks,  but  no  farmers  advertising  for  young  men  to  be- 
come candidates  for  the  high  honors  of  their  grand  and  elevating  profession. 
Now  why  is  this,  and  why  is  it  that  year  after  year  we  find  hundreds  of 
young  men,  sons  of  farmers,  wending  their  ways  to  our  large  cities  in  search 
of  employment,  when  there  is  such  an  extended  field  of  usefulness  at  home  ? 
Why  are  our  Theological  Seminaries,  our  Law  Schools,  and  our  Medical 
Colleges  crowded  to  repletion  with  eager  aspirants  for  power  and  wealth, 
most  of  whom  are  the  sons  of  farmers  and  planters  ? 

These  arc  grave  questions,  but  we  think  they  are  not  incapable  of  solu- 
tion, as  these  things  are  all  the  legitimate  effects  of  causes  which  are  quite 
ascertainable. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  sadly  perverted  the  heavenly  principle  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  by  our  shameful  abuse  of  this  benediction  of 
Providence,  have  almost  made  it  a  curse.  The  'i^q^  of  freedom  in  its  largest 
sense,  has  penetrated  so  thoroughly  the  delicate  framework  of  society,  that 
time-honored  customs,  and  distinctions  between  virtue  and  vice,  that  have 
been  hallowed  by  the  approval  of  the  wise  and  good  in  all  ages,  are  daily 
upturned,  and  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  principle  of  obedience 
to  parental  authority,  the  very  shield  and  bulwark  of  our  natioYjal  existence, 
will  be  trampled  under  foot.  \ 

Destroy  these  safeguards  entirely,  and  the  despotism  of  Franca  would  be 
far  preferable  to  liberty  at  such  a  sacrifice.  It  is  a  moral  impo88H>ility  for 
*'  Young  America,"  in  either  town  or  country,  now-a-days,  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  grey-haired  sire.  In  his  vocabulary  the  word  ''  Ptogress'^ 
means  to  commence  in  everything  where  his  father  ends;  consequently,  if  he 
decides  to  become  a  merchant,  as  soon  as  he  comes  into  power,  the  cointing- 
room  in  which  for  thirty  years  his  father  had  transacted  business,  anqjf  had 
grown  rich  by  saving  mone}',  suddenly  becomes  very  dingy  and  dark,  \ 
be  enlarged  ;  must  have  a  lofty  ceiling,  with  light  admitted  from  afcove 
through  purple  and  crimson  glass;  must  have  new  desks  and  a  fine  Bruwsels 
carpet,  &c.,  &c.;  and  the  storefront,  of  elegant  pressed  brick,  which  for  nfiany 
years  was  the  handsomest  on  the  street,  must  give  place  to  an  elaborately 
wrought  brown  stone,  or  richly  carved  marble  facing,  of  higirwi 
becomes  a  farmer,  the  idea  of  cutting  wheat  with  a  (scythe  and 
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with  a  flail  for  twenty  years,  as  his  father  had  done,  until  he  becomes  rich 
,  enough  to  purchase  the  latest  improvements,  is  positively  absurd.    He  must 
I  have  at  the  outset,  the  very  best  "  reaper,  and  mower,  and  raker,"  with,  if 
.!  possible,  a  binder  and  stacker  combined,  and  the  best  *'  horse  power''  in  the 
'  known  world  ;  and  as  not  one  farmer  in  fifty  can  afford  to  buy  these  for  all 
his  sons,  away  they  go  as  soon  as  their  coarse  voice  comes,  and  their  beards 
begin  to  grow,  to  the  larges  cities,  where  the  chances  of  making  a  fortune 
are  said  to  be  greater,  but  where  they  are  in  reality,  at  the  present  time, 
iocomparably  less:  and  what  is  the  consequence  f    The  cause  of  agriculture 
!  loses  a  brave  champion  for  want  of  a  proper  training  when  young;  and 
Commerce,  Physic,  or  the  Bar,  has  to  support  an  indifferent  or  altogether 
worthless  member,  whose  ultimate  failure  is  almost  certain  from  the  fact 
I  that  bis  affections  were  not  in  his  business, — ^his  heart  was  amongst  the  birds 
and  flowers  of  his  native  hills, — and,  who,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  after 
wasting  fifteen  or  twenty  of  those  ripe  full  years,  "when  life  was  in  its 
morning  prime," — ^those  strong,  fruitful  years  that  never  return — ^will  crawl 
back  to  the  old  homestead  a  broken-hearted  and  disappointed  man,  to  eke 
out  a  miserable  existence,  perhaps  to  die,  "unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung.'' 
I      This  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture.    It  must  be  evident  to  every  reflecting 
1  mind,  that  for  half  a  century  this  evil  has  been  annually  growing  worse  and 
worse,  and  that  unless  the  unerring  hand  of  Divine  Providence  is  merci- 
fully outstretched  to  remove  the  forces  which  have  so  disturbed  the  beautiful 
relations  of  town  and  country,  a  long  night  of  anarchy  and  confusion  will 
close  in  around  us,  from  which,  for  many  generations,  there  will  be  no 
awaking. 

In  a  truly  healthy  state  of  society,  the  relations  of  town  and  country  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  husband  and  wife,  indissolubly  connected  for  the 
common  good;  and,  as  it  was  once  beautifully  said  of  married  partners, 
^Ovdr  independence  was  equcUy  their  dependence  fnuttml^  their  obligcUions  recip- 
rocal/^ so  it  may  be  said  of,  them.  As  soon  as  these  relations  are  disturbed, 
as  soon  as  the  equilibrium  is  destroyed,  disorder  creeps  in,  the  devil  sets  up 
his  throne,  and  in  a  very  short  time  a  jail  and  penitentiary  are  needed.  That 
these  relations  are  now  disturbed,  no  one  will  deny  who  has  observed  the 
large  number  of  idle  vagabonds  prowling  about  the  streets  of  all  large 
towns,  and  marked  the  fearful  increase  of  .crime  which  the  police  records 
indicate. 

What  then  is  the  remedy  proposed  ?  What  will  restore  the  equilibrium, 
and  check  the  gigantic  strides  of  this  insatiate  monster,  who  is  daily,  hourly 
robbing  the  green  hill-sides  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Carolinas,  of  their  fairest  flowers,  and  crowding  them  into  our  heated  cities 
to  sicken  and  die  ?  The  plan  is  a  simple  one ; — based  upon  the  heaven- 
descended  principle  of  reciprocity,  it  must  commend  itself  to  the  earnest 
attention  of  all.  There  must  be  mutual  action  and  reaction,  equal  rights 
and  matoal  benefits  enjoyed  and  yielded  by  each.  Away  with  all  petty 
jealousies.  Let  the  towns  restore  to  the  country  what  they  have  deprived 
her  of, — ^her  glory  and  strength,  her  young  men,  those  to  whom  she  must  look 
for  power,  for  wealth,  and  advancement.  If  they  cannot  do  this,  let  them 
^ve  their  own  sons.  Let  the  sons  of  the  merchants,  who  have  grown  rich 
by  trading  in  the  produce  of  the  soil,  become  the  pupils  of  the  farmer.  Let 
them  be  instructed  in  every  branch  of  agricultural  science.  Let  them  be 
«l|^,  whilst  at  their  mother's  knee,  of  Cincinnatus,  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
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of  Charlemagne,  and  the  incomparable  Washington;  and  when  they  are  old 
enonghy  let  them  follow  the  plow,  and  learn  to  watch  over  the  golden  grain  > 
until  it  is  safely  housed  from  the  wintry  rain.  Let  them  learn  to  cat  off  a 
pig's  tail  and  slit  his  ears ;  to  cure  him  of  the  staggers,  as  well  as  to  bridle  ' 
and  mount  the  untamed  Bucephalus;  and  when  they  graduate,  give  them 
good  lands,  and  good  tools  to  work  with  ;  and  this  above  all, — let  them  feel 
that  in  their  hands,  under  the  direction  of  an  ever-watchful  Providence,  are 
the  destinies  of  the  American  Republic,  and  all  will  be  well. 

What  will  be  the  result  7  Ten  thousand  young  men,  with  means  to  farm 
profitably,  annually  sent  to  the  country, will  richly  compensate  for  ten  thousand 
poor  young  men  who  come  to  town  for  employment,  and  ten  hundred  thoa* 
sand  acres  of  land,  now  lying  waste,  would  annually  be  brought  under 
cultivation,  thereby  increasing  the  productions  of  the  country  to  an  incal- 
culable extent,  and  enhancing  the  value  of  every  acre  of  land  throughout 
the  Union.  Nor  is  this  all ;  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  merchanU,  and 
mechanics,  and  lawyers,  who  annually  go  to  the  country  because  it  is  fash- 
ionable, consequently  necessary,  as  soon  as  their  wealth  reaches  a  certain  ' 
point,  and  who,  after  spending  a  fortune  in  doing  nothing  but  deep  and 
lasting  injury  to  the  cause  of  agriculture,  by  downright  ignorance  of  the 
first  principles  of  farming,  return  to  town,  thoroughly  disgusted  with  country 
life,  after  an  experience  of  a  few  months,  a  large  number  would  have  com- 
petent and  e£Scicnt  managers  in  their  own  sons,  and  would  not  only  hare 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  wealth  they  had  labored  to  acquire  toeU  and  ttUth/ 
used  in  the  accomplishment  of  great  ends,  the  natural  result  of  the  union 
of  mind  and  means,  but  would  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  seeing  their 
sons  ascend,  step  by  step,  to  high  places  in  the  estimation  of  their  fellow-  , 
men. 

In  the  earnest  hope  that  abler  minds  will  take  hold  of  this  subject,  and  give 
it  the  consideration  it  appears  to  deserve,  this  article  is  written.  There  are, 
without  a  doubt,  in  all  our  large  cities,  great  numbers  of  wealthy  men, 
who  are  willing,  this  day,  to  place  their  sons  with  tutor  farmers  if  they  had 
an  opportunity.  Some  of  the  States  are  waking  up  to  the  importance  of 
Agricultural  (Colleges,  and  a  vast  amount  of  good  will  be  done  in  that  wav ; 
but  boys  educated  in  masses  cannot  possibly  be  so  well  prepared  as  where 
only  two  or  three  are  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  instructor ;  and  besides,  in 
the  family  circle  of  the  farmer  they  would  have  the  blessed  home  infiuence, 
so  dear  to  every  parent's  heart. 

Gentle  reader,  whoever  thou  art — brother,  countryman,  neighbor  or  friend, 
— kIo  not  pass  this  suggestion  by.  Take  it  home  with  thee  ;  talk  of  it  by  thy 
fire-side.  Look  at  that  rosy-cheeked,  brown-haired  boy  by  thy  side.  What 
is  to  bo  his  future  7  His  bright  eyes  look  imploringly  to  thee  for  help. 
Speak  to  him  gently  and  tenderly,  and  he  will  do  for  thee  whatever  thoQ 
wishest.  Choose  for  him,  and  he  will  one  day  bless  thee  for  thy  goodness. 
Leave  him  to  choose  for  himself,  and  perhaps  he  will  curse  thee  for  thy 
neglect. 

JBaUimore,  March  29th,  1859. 
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ON  HYBRIDIZING. 


BT   FOX   MEADOW. 


Mr.  Editor  : — If  we  were  asked  by  some  person  how  the  human  mind 
could  be  improved, — ^how  the  human  soul  could  be  made  radiant  with  joy, — 
how  to  gain  a  positive  knowledge  of,  and  be  able  to  realize  in  a  degree  the 
[  great  creative  power  of  God,  we  should  say,  studf/  nature  ;  and  I  plead  ignor- 
,  auce  of  any  branch  better  adapted  for  intellectual  exercise  than  the  pur- 
suit of  horticulture  and  floriculture. 
j       There  is  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers  a  lovely  attractiveness 
which  the  outside  world  little  dreams  of ;  a  charm  for  the  most  vacant 
mind  ;  a  plane  of  thought  for  those  whose  mental  capacity  probes /ar  down 
into  cause  and  effect ;  a  field  of  study  fo^  those  of  most  austere  thought,  an3 
an  invitation  from  beauty  and  loveliness  in  every  phase  that  can  yield 
pleasure  and  delight  to  the  most  fastidious,  as  well  as  the  humble  mind. 

The  heart  that  bears  no  affinity  to  those  beauties  of  loveliness  must  be 
cold  indeed.  The  warble  of  the  blue-bird,  and  the  song  of  the  robin  never 
drops  in  sweet  cadence  on  his  soul,  and  the  man  must  walk  in  comparative 
darkness  to  all  that  belongs  to  higher  life. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  derived  from  this  pursuit  is  the  art 
I   of  HYBRIDIZING — ^raisiug  new  and  improved  varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers  ; 
for  however  beautiful  flowers  are  in  a  state  of  nature,  they  are  doubly  so 
when  they  come  from  the  hands  of  the  skilful  hybridizer. 

In  doing  this  he  is  only  taking  advantage  of  the  known  laws  that  govern 
the  vegetable  reproduction  ;  he  is  assisting  nature,  and  to  this  means  we 
owe,  in  a  great  measure,  our  many  improved  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  field  of  experiment  is  almost  as  boundless  as  is  that  of  na- 
ture itself.  The  hand  of  the  artist  is  fast  changing  the  character  and 
quality  of  our  fruits  as  well  as  flowers.  You  see  him  standing  in  his  garden 
admiring  some  beautiful  flower  ;  but,  alas  I  it  is  too  delicate  for  our  changea- 
ble climate  ;  it  comes  from  some  country  perhaps  where  frost  never  con- 
gealed its  flowing  sap  or  blighted  its  opening  beauties  ;  still  he  admires  and 
covets  it ;  he  has  some  of  the  same  family  in  his  garden,  hardy  fellows,  tl^at 
brave  every  blast,  but  they  want  the  color,  form  and  substance  of  the 
exotic.  Our  amateur  is  one  who  has  studied  the  structure  and  functions  of 
plants,  and  the  laws  by  which  those  functions  are  governed  in  their  opera- 
tions. He  thinks  he  can  transfer  the  beautiful  inflorescence  of  the  exotic 
to  its  hardy  relation  in  his  garden,  and  he  does  so;  art  and  perseverance 
triumph  over  all ;  his  skill  and  forethought  are  crowned  with  abundant 
success. 

In  thousands  of  instances  has  the  transfer  of  inflorescence  taken  place,  to 
the  gratification  and  delight  of  every  admirer  of  nature's  most  lovely  pro- 
ductions. 

Again,  you  see  him  perhaps  mourning  over  his  pet  Isabella  ;  mournis  be- 
cause the  cruel  frost  has  withered  its  beautiful  fruit  some  few  days  before  it 
was  ripe  ;  hybridizing  flashes  across  his  mind  ;  '  a  variety  a  little  earlier, 
worked  on  my  Isabella?    Yes  ;  the  hybrids  most  likely  will  be  just  what  I 

t  require;' — but  then  he  recollects  that  some  great  botanist  says  it  can't  be 
-.done;  but  our  amateur  does  his  own  thinking,  and  he  feels  determined  to 
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have  this  difiBculty  obviated.  Ho  watches  the  opening  flowers  on  his  tIdc 
raomenlly,  and  determines  the  period  when  stamen,  and  anther  with  its 
fecundating  dust,  must  be  removed,  and  with  the  pollen  of  his  favorite  sort 
impregnates  the  stigma  artificially,  and  it  becomes  the  male  parent  of  the 
young  progeny. 

What  is  the  result  f  Just  that  which  he  expected  :  the  hardy,  productive 
constitution  of  the  female  combined  with  the  early  ripening  of  the  other. 
He  is  satisfied,  gratified,  and  amply  rewarded,  but  it  has  not  been  gained 
without  toil,  care,  observation,  and  perseverance;  some  years  were  spent  in 
hybridizing  by  following  the  rules  of  others,  producing  some  good,  others 
good-for-nothing  seedlings,  and  the  remark  was  often  made  in  reference  to 
them-^* Thei/  9port — nm  out ;  how  nngidar  it  is't/uU  seedUngs  toiU  $o  deffen- 
erate.  This  is  exactly  like  that  old  so-and-so  that  I  had  here  some  three  or  four 
years  ago,  and  here  is  a  white  seedling  from  a  red  or  purple  one.  How  is 
il  that  you  get  just  what  you  want?'  'Stop,  friend;  did  you  ever  think  yoursdf 
about  this---didyou  ever  think  that  there  are  no  efiects  without  their  cause? 
Well,  there  must  be  some  cause  for  all  this  jumble.  Now  try  this  plan,  and 
mark  it  well — never  impregnate  a  plant  that  has  ever  before  been  impreg- 
nated by  a  difiercnt  male  variety  ;  because  if  you  do,  you  may  expect  some 
of  the  seedlings  to  bear  the  identity  of  male  parentage  of  years  g^ne  by.' 
However  strange  this  doctrine  may  appear,  it  is  a  truth.  It  appears  that, 
under  some  peculiar  influences,  the  female  organization  becomes  in  a 
measure  daguerreotyped  with  the  first  impress  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  the 
chances  are  as  favorable  to  that  of  retrogression  as  they  are  of  progression. 
So  well  is  this  fact  understood  among  the  animal  stock-breeding  phy- 
siologists of  England,  that  it  is  to  this  fact  almost  alone  they  owe  their 
great  success  in  the  constant  production  of  their  fine  breeds;  and  I  would 
earnestly  call  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  production  of  the 
superior  quality  of  friyts  and  flowers,  to  give  this  matter  their  calm  consid- 
eration, as  they  will  find  in  the  end  that  it  will  be  a  saving  of  much  anxiety, 
trouble,  and  expense. 

We  could  better  substantiate  the  truth  of  this  statement  by  entering  more 
largely  into  the  subject  of  animal  physiology,  but  as  that  subject  does  not 
come  exactly  within  the  limits  of  the  JBorticuUuriit,  the  above  must  suffice. 
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ABOUT     THE     THORN-APPLE. 

BT  J.  STAUFFER,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

This  rank  and  luxuriant  weed,  known  as  **  Jofnestown  Weed^'*^  or  as  it  is 
improperly  called,  "  Jimson  Weed,"  and  vulgarly,  **  Stinking  Tom,''  presents 
many  interesting  features.  The  German  name  '^  StechapfeV  is  analogous  to 
the  common  English  name  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Its  scientific  generic 
name,  Datura,  is  a  corruption  from  the  Arabic  Tatorah,  Its  botanic  name 
is  Datura  Stramonium.  Whence  its  specific  name  of  Stramonium  is  derived 
I  am  unable  to  say,  unless  it  comes  from  the  word  **  stramen" — straw,  litter^ 
or  the  like,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so  common  among  rubbish  in  neglected 
spots  of  rich  soil. 

This  plant  is  seldom  found  remote  from  cultivated  grounds  ;  it  is  so  com- 
mon around  dwellings,  along  road  sides,  and  borders  of  fields,  that  all  will 
readily  know  the  plant  by  the  rude  wood  cut  of  a  flower  and  leaf  of  the 

Datura  Stramonium. 

There  are  two  varieties,  those 
having  white  flowers  on  green 
stalks  being  the  most  common, 
and  those  having  a  purple  stripe 
in  the  flower,  and  also  pur- 
ple stems,  with  minute  green 
speckles  or  spots,  considered  a 
distinct  species  by  older  writers, 
and  called  the  D,  tattda. 

Its  native  country  is  not  posi- 
tively known.  In  Miller's  Dic- 
tionary by  Martyn,  the  editor  in 
common  with  other  authors  re- 
fers it  to  North  America. 

Nuttall  considers  it  as  having 
originated  in  South  America  or 
Asia.  The  seeds  retain  their  vi- 
tality for  some  time,  and,  lodged 
in  the  earth  used  as  ballast,  are 
tlins  carried  from  one  country  to 
the  other,  and  hence  it  is  found 
in  all  commercial  regions. 

Gerard  in  his  Herbal  for  159T, 
fifr«red  the  plant,  and  gave  the 
first  satisfactory  account  of  it. 
lie  introduced  it  into  England 
frorn  seeds  received  by  him  from 
<  Constantinople.  He  says:**  The 
in  ice  of  Thorn-Apples,  boiled  with 
hog's  grease  to  the  form  of  an 
ongaent  or  salve,  cureth  all  in- 
|r^  flanimations  whatsoever,  all  manner  of  burnings  or  scaldings,  and  that  in  a 
\  very  short  time,  as  myself  have  found  by  my  daily  practice,  to  my  great 
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credit  and  profit''  Reader,  stick  a  pin  here,  if  this  is  news  to  you  ;  I  can  i| 
▼ouch  for  its  great  curative  power,  as  a  salve,  by  simply  collecting  the  leans  !, 
when  the  plant  is  in  flower  and  frying  them  crisp  •in  lard,  expressing  and  ! 
setting  by  to  cool.  i, 

Wagoners  and  plowmen  often  nse  the  green  leaf  to  apply  to  galled  spots  , 
on  horses,  and,  by  removing  the  cause  of  the  gall,  cure  the  sore  while  work- 
ing the  animal. 

Every  part  of  the  plant  in  its  green  state  has  a  strong,  heavy,  diBagre^ 
able  odor,  and  a  bitter,  nauseous  taste ;  taken  internally  it  acts  like  other  , 
narcotic  poisons,  producing  more  or  less  cerebral  disturbance*  vertigo,  per- 
version of  vision,  delirium  and  mania.     It  is  therefore  dangerous  to  tamper 
with  internally ;  the  seeds  are  the  most  powerful.    Even  the  long  plait<hi 
bells  of  the  flowers  have  tempted  children  to  pluck  them  and  suck  tbem  as   , 
they  would  "honey-suckle,"  and  produced  alarming  effects,  of  which  several  i 
cases  have  come  to  the  writer's  personal  knowledge,    ff he  remedies  in  stich  ; 
cases  are,  a  prompt  emetic,  followed  by  a  free  use  of  vegetable  acids  (lemon 
juice  or  vinegar)  and  strong  coffee. 

In  the  hands  of  a  judicious  physician  it  is  found  a  valuable  medicine,  and 
was  first  introduced  into  regular  practice  by  Baron  Stdrck  of  Vienna,  in  the 
cure  of  mania,  epilepsy,  etc.  Others  have  found  it  an  efficacious  palliatiTc 
in  asthma,  and  some  other  affections  of  the  lungs,  prepared  and  smoked  as 
ordinary  tobacco. 

Many  stories  have  been  related  of  the  power  of  this  plant  to  produce  mt?D-  i 
tal  alienation  without  at  the  same  time  materially  affecting  the  body,  one  of 
which  is  recorded  in  Beverly's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  .121,  and  reads  as  ful-  j, 
lows  :  1 

'•  The  Jamestown  Weed  (which  resembles  the  thorny  apples  of  Pern,  and 
I  take  it  to  be  the  plant  so  called)  is  supposed,  to  be  one  of  the  greatt'dt 
coolers  in  the  world.  .This  being  an  early  plants  was  gathered  very  yoong 
for  a  boiled  salad  by  some  of  the  soldiers  sent  thither  to  quell  the  rebellion 
of  Bacon,  and  some  of  them  ate  plentifully  of  it,  the  effect  of  which  vas  a 
very  pleasant  comedy,  for  they  turned  natural  fools  upon  it  for  several  dap. 
One  would  blow  up  a  feather  in  the  air,  another  would  dart  straws  at  it  with 
much  fury;  another,  stark  naked,  was  sitting  up  in  a  comer  like  a  monkey. 
grinning  and  making  mows  at  them;  a  fourth  would  fondly  kiss  and  paw 
his  companions,  and  sneer  in  their  faces  with  a  countenance  more  antic  than  ^ 
any  in  a  Dutch  droll." 

"  In  this  frantic  condition  they  were  confined,  lest,  in  their  folly,  they  i 
should  destroy  themselves.    A  thousand  simple  tricks  they  played,  and  after 
eleven  days  returned  to  themselves  again,  not  remembering  anything  tint 
had  passed.'' 

The  above  may  readily  be  credited,  yet  there  are  exaggerated  account? 
of  its  marvelous  powers,  which  in  the  days  of  credulity  even  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London  were  simple  enough  to  believe — since  they  gravely  inqoire<l 
of  Sir  Philberto  Vematti  "  Whether  the  Indians  can  so  prepare  the  Btupify- 
ing  herb  Datura  that  they  make  it  lie  several  days,  months,  or  years,  acojrd- 
ing  as  they  will  have  it,  in  a  man's  body;  and  at  the  end  kill  him  without 
missing  half  an  hour's  time  ?" 

In  the  language  of  flowers,  this  is  taken   as  emblematic  of  Decdtf'f^ 
CharmSy  and  very  appropriately.     The  bells  of  the  Thom-Apple  droop  dnrinjr  i 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  languish  like  some  of  our  enervated  city  beSesi 
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the  approach  of  twilight,  however,  they  revive,  coquette-like,  to  display 
their  plaited  corollas  of  ivory  hue,  giving  out  an  odor  which,  with  their  db- 
ceitfid  charms^  entices  the  giddy  insects  that  rove  abroad  at  this  season  to 
sip  its  intoxicating  nectar  even  to  stupefaction.  Thus  it  is  helplessly  im- 
prisoned, until  it  drops  to  the  ground,  and  restored  again  by  that  sun  which 
causes  the  flower  to  droop,  if  indeed  it  be  not  past  remedy. 

The  Datura,  improved  by  cultivation,  is  now  classed  by  botanists  as 
Brugmansia,  of  which  the  Knightii  is  a  beautiful  garden  ornament,  as  well 
as  the  Double  White. 


»>    m  •m    >t 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OP  SEA  KALE— CRAMBE  MARITIME. 

BT     FOX     MEADOW. 

HAVE  often  thought  what  a  valuable  acquisition  this  hardy  pe- 
rennial would  form  to  our  early  vegetables  in  the  spring,  coming 
in  perhaps  a  little  later  than  asparagus,  yielding  its  bounteous 
supplies  for  five  or  six  weeks,  when  vegetables  are  generally 
scarce,  equal  in  almost  every  respect  to  the  much  esteemed  aspar- 
agus. 

How  little  do  we  know  of  it  here;  yet  our  markets  should  be  as 
plentifully  supplied  with  sea-kale  as  any  other  vegetable.  Per- 
s  it  is  not  generally  known  ;  let  some  one  of  our  market  gardeners  in- 
troduccit,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  he  will  be  amply  remunerated  for  his 
trouble.  What  was  rhubarb  seven  years  ago  ?  Mere  dock  haves.  What  is 
it  now  ?  v(utly  different,  when  for  the  few  bunches  of  dock  leaves  sold  for  a 
few  shillings,  tons  of  excellent  grown  rhubarb  has  taken  its  place,  and  the 
dvUars  in  the  place  of  the  shillings.  Hence,  we  see  .that  it  only  requires  an 
introduction,  and  then  the  good  properties  of  good  articles  always  com- 
mand a  ready  sale. 

Qow  to  produce  this  delicious  vegetable  for  the  million  seems  to  be  the 
qnestiou,  and  profitably  to  the  producer.  First — ^The  plant  luxuriates  in  a 
light,  rich,  sandy  loam  ;  thousands  of  acres  of  such  land  on  Long  Islafid, 
Jersey,  and  almost  everywhere,  is  just  the  soil  to  produce  it  to  perfection. 
We  would  suggest  the  following  mode  of  cultivation.  Take,  for  instance, 
an  acre  of  ground,  thoroughly  ploughed  and  harrowed  down,  mark  out  drills 
with  a  one-horse  plough,  six  feet  apart,  and  two  inches  deep,  sow  seed  thinly, 
and  when  up,  hoe  the  young  plants  out  to  twelve  inches  apart,  keep  clean 
with  the  cultivator  through  the  summer.  lu  the  fall,  when  the  frosts  have 
destroyed  the  foliage,  plough  two  deep  back  furrows  over  the  crowns  of  the 
plants  ;  this  will  protect  them  through  the  winter.  The  next  season  repeat 
the  same  operation,  and  the  plants  will  be  strong  enough  for  cutting  the 
following  spring.  Let  it  beuncferstood  that  the  plants  require  two  seasons 
growth  before  commencing  cutting. 

Now,  as  sea-kale  requires  to  be  blanched  to  bring  out  its  good  properties 
(when  green  it  is  bitter  and  worthless),  we  do  it  as  follows  :  In  the  fall, 
say  November,  ridge  up  the  plants  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  high  (similar 
to  moulding  celery)  ;  in  the  spring  rake  off  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  let  the 
remainder  stand  undisturbed  till  you  perceive  the  crowned  heads  pushing 
through  and  heaving  up  the  soil ;  then  you  can  cut  away  as  fast  as 
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please.  Cut  it  off  square  where  it  bnrsted  from  the  root — ^if  yon  cot  too 
loWf  you  cut  off  the  undeveloped  eyes  or  buds  that  should  produce  the  suc- 
cession, and  at  the  same  time  mutilate  the  plant. 

By  this  process,  two  desirable  objects  are  effe&ted  at  the  same  time,— 
namely,  protection  through  winter,  which  also  blanches  the  Kale  in  the 
spring.  The  third  year  we  should  top-dress  with  any  kind  of  manure  that 
is  most  convenient — sea-weed  makes  an  excellent  manure  for  this  plant 

The  crop  of  kale  being  all  cut  for  the  season,  the  ridges  should  be  levelled 
down,  the  ground  top-dressed  with  manure,  closing  it  up  round  the  crowns 
of  the  plants  with  a  little  sand,  into  which  they  emit  new  roots  freely.  lo  a 
short  time  the  whole  surface  of  soil  will  be  covered  by  the  large  foliage  of 
the  kale,  rendering  the  cultivator  useless  ;  a  solitary  weed  may  be  seen 
here  and  there,  but  being  of  no  great  importance,  can  be  drawn  by  hand.  We 
have  seen  beautiful  kale  grown  in  this  way,  and  when  the  soil  had  been  well 
manured,  it  resembled  the  heads  of  medium  size  cauliflowers  more  than  any 
thing  we  know  of.  This  delicious  vegetable,  when  served  np  similar  U> 
asparagus,  is  second  to  none,  bat  before  it  can  be  appreciated  it  must  take 
its  stand  at  the  table.  It  forms  also  an  excellent  ingpredient  in  soups— 
oftentimes  saves  the  reputation  of  our  valuable  cooks,  for  they  cannot  well 
destroy  it  by  over  boiling,  and  when  it  comes  under  the  charge  of  the  Gar- 
dener it  is  so  easily  forced  that  he  can  send  it  to  the  table  for  six  months. 

We  would  also  remind  the  cultivator  of  sea-kale,  that  during  its  natural 
growth  through  the  summer,  should  it  throw  up  its  white  blossoms  for  seed, 
they  must  be  nipped  off  at  once  with  the  finger  and  thumb  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble ;  this  operation  increases  the  number  of  crowns  to  the  plant,  strengthens 
the  constitution,  and  increases  the  radical. 

The  plant  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  **  Tetradynamia  Liliquosa,"  and 
natural  order  "  Cruciferm," 
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♦'  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me  the  method  hoi*'  and  when  to  pull, 
preserve,  sow,  &c.,  the  seed  of  the  following  forest  trees  : — JPraxinu$  ewvri- 
sior^  Aser  psicedo-pldtanus,  .^kctUus  hippocastanufn^  Alnus  cordifoliOy  Cra- 
toegus  oxyacanthOi  Fagua  sylvatica^  Larix  Europoea^  Picea  amabUiSy  Finus 
Auatriaca^  Ulmus  campestrisJ'^ — J,  0.  G.  I 

[Forest-tree  seeds  are  gathered  wheathey  are  ripe.    Such  as  ripen  late 
in  the  autumn  should  be  well  but  slowly  dried,  and  put  away  in  bags  till  i 
spring.    The  Fir  tribe,  such  as  the  Larch,  the  Silver  Fir,  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
dec,  should  be  gathered  about  November  or  December,  as  the  weather  will 
permit.    They  should  be  laid  in  a  warm  room  where  brisk  fires  are  kept.  , 
The  heat  will  cause  the  scales  to  open,  and  let  the  seeds  drop  out   In  obsti-  ' 
nate  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  drive  an  iron  peg  down  the  centre  of  the 
cone,  forcing  it  open  to  get  out  the  seed.    The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  has  cones 
so  hard  and  close,  that  it  requires  considerable  force  to  get  at  the  seed. 

The  seeds  of  Fraxinus  excelsior^  or  common  Ash,  may  be  gathered 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  off  the  trees,  dried,  and  kept  till  spring,  or  thf>y 
may  be  allowed  to  hang  on  till  February,  and  then  gathered  and  sown  di- 
rectly.   The  Mountain  Ash  bears,  as  is  well  known,  red  berries.   They  con-  \ 
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tain  the  seeds  amongst  the  pnlp.  Gather  them  when  ripe,  crush  the  berries, 
and  wash  the  pulp  away  in  water,  draining  it  through  a  sieve  fine  enough 
to  retain  the  seed.  Spread  it  on  paper  to  dry,  and  then  put  it  in  paper,  and 
keep  it  in  a,  dry  room.  Sow  in  prepared  ground  in  April.  Acer  pseudo-pla- 
^//iiM,  the  common  Sycamore,  ripens  its  seeds  in  July.  They  shoiild  be 
;^athered  then,  and  moderately  dried,  and  kept  in  as  cool  and  dry  a  room  as 
possible  ;  if  warm  and  moist  the  seed  will  sprout  and  spoil.  Sow  in  March. 
jEscidus  hippocastamtm^  the  common  Horse  Chestnut,  ripens  its  nuts  in  Oc- 
tober. They  are  enclosed  in  a  prickly  shell,  which  bursts  naturally,  and  the 
nuts  may  be  gathered  easily.  CratCBf/us  Chsyacantha,  the  Cockspur  Thorn, 
ripens  it  seed  in  November  and  December.  It  should  be  treated  the  same 
as  the  common  Thorn  ;  that  is,  the  berries  or  haws  should  be  gathered  about 
October,  laid  in  a  heap,  and  covered  with  soil  for  a  year  ;  then  taken  out  of 
the  soil  and  sown  in  either  beds  or  rows  (the  latter  is  preferable,)  and  they 
will  come  up  the  year  following.  Fagus  sylvatica,  the  common  Beech, 
ripens  its  nnts  in  the  autumn,  and  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  are 
ripe,  or  the  squirrels  and  mice  will  destroy  the  best  nuts,  or  conceal  them 
for  winter  food-  They  should  be  gathered  on  a  dry  day,  and  placed  in  a  dry 
room  secure  from  vermin,  till  the  sowing  season  arrives.  That  season  is 
April,  for  if  sowed  sooner  the  late  frosts  will  kill  the  young  trees.  The 
^^ruund  should  be  dug  deep,  and  be  well  drained  if  necessary.  It  should  be 
in  f^ood  heart ;  that  is,  the  year  before  it  should  have  been  under  a  crop  of 
Potatoes,  Turnips,  Celery,  or  any  other  crop  that  requires  well  manuring. 
Then  draw  drills  a  foot  apart,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  deep.  Sow  rather 
thickly,  for  some  may  not  grow. 

Larix  JSuropc^a  is  the  common  Larch.  I  have  already  described  how  the 
K'^ed  should  be  gathered,  cleaned,  and  preserved.  To  raise  the  plants  it  is 
needful  to  prepare  the  ground  with  great  care.  It  should  be  ridged  up  in 
the  autumn  to  receive  the  benefit  of  frosts,  and  be  levelled  down  in  the 
spring,  chopping  it  very  fine  as  the  operation  goes  on  ;  then  towards  the 
end  of  April,  during  dry  weather,  set  out  the  beds  three  feet  and  a  half 
wide,  with  two  feet  alleys  between.  Draw  with  a  rake  one  inch  of  the  soil 
into  the  walk,  taking  half  the  bed  to  one  side  and  the  other  half  to  the 
"ther  side  ;  then  sow  the  seed  evenly  over  the  bed,  and  cover  it  exactly  half 
an  inch  deep  ;  then  level  the  surface  with  the  back  of  the  rake,  and  the 
"peration  is  finished.  Nursery  laborers  are  very  proud  of  their  skill  in  this 
part  of  their  business,  and  certainly  some  of  them  are  very  expert.  The 
I'ds  look  so  neat  and  tidy,  that  it  is  really  a  pleasure  to  view  them. 

Picea  amabilia  (the  charming  Silver  Fir).  I  fear  there  is  little  hope  for 
years  to  come  of  this  fine  species  bearing  mature  seed.  "Whenever  it  does 
it  Rhould  be  managed  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  common  Larch. 

Pmu^  AtMtriiZoa  requires  also  the  same  treatment. 

f/lmtis  campestfia  (the  English  Elm).  Tliis  tree  ripens  its  seeds  in  June, 
riving  the  cultivator  time  to  sow  them  and  get  the  plants  up  the  same  sea- 
>^ 'H.  The  ripening  of  the. seed  is  easily  known  by  its  falling  from  the  trees. 
It  may  then  either  be  swept  up,  or  the  gatherers  may  with  ladders  pluck  the 
-red  off  the  branches'.  The  ground,  should,  of  course,  be  ready  to  receive 
!t,  and  then  the  seed  should  be  sown  immediately. 

Alnus  cordifolia  does  not  ripen  its  seed  till  late  in  the  year  ;  hence  it  re- 
•  jiircs  to  be  gathered,  cleaned,  and  kept  till  the  following  spring.  As  the 
•  «'d  is  very  small,  it  should  be  covered  very  lightly. 
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One  point  must  be  carefully  attended  to  fa  raising  such  forest  trees  as  , 
have  small  seed.     In  dry  weather  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  water  freely  , 
and  regularly,  for  if  the  seed  once  sprouts  and  the  soil  is  dry,  tlie  iufaui 
plant  will  perish.  ' 

I  hope  I  have  answered  our  correspondent  fully  and  satisfactorily,  and  I  ' 
trust  such  information  will  be  acceptable  and  useful  to  many  of  oar  readers  I 
I  shall,  at  some  future  time,  prive  similar  directions  on  raising  many  shrobs 
from  seed. — T.  Applbby,  in  Cottage  Gardener.] 
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•Thbri  is  a  Walnut-tree  here,  the  history  of  which  is  carious  and  instrac- 
tive  ;  and  as  it  tends,  in  some  degree,  to  confirm  what  I  have  lately  stated 
concerning  bark  and  wood,  I  beg  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  former  state 
and  present  appearance  of  the  tree.  It  faces  the  eastern  front  of  the  stalles, 
and  is  about  thirty  paces  distant  from  them.  More  than  eighty  years  a^< . 
my  father  ordered  it  for  execution,  as  he  foresaw  that  ere  long  it  would  in- 
terfere with  a  favorite  Scotch  Fir.  A  gun-maker,  who  was  standing  by  at 
the  time,  offered  a  price  for  the  bole  if  it  would  be  allowed  to  remain  uprigii 
until  it  suited  his  convenience  to  send  a  conveyance  for  its  removal.  AVbert- 
upon,  there  and  then,  as  the  lawyers  say,  the  tree  was  decapitated  jnst  nine 
feet  from  the  ground.  But  the  gunsmith  never  returned  to  take  the  tree,uot 
having  paid  for  it. 

During  the  following  spring,  the  still  standing  bole  sent  out  a  single  suli- 
tary  bud,  just  at  the  place  where  the  upper  part  of  the  tree  had  been  se]> 
arated  from  it  by  the  woodman's  axe  and  saw.  As  no  signs  of  fortlKf 
vegetation  appeared,  the  bole  was  pronounced  to  have  died,  saving  the  part 
where  it  had  germinated,  and  this  living  remnant  of  the  former  tree  v«>^ 
somewhere  about  nine  inches  in  breadth  at  the  top,  gradually  videuiog  to 
two  feet  as  it  approached  the  ground.  From  this  alone  the  new  bad  recuv- 
ed  life  and  support,  to  make  another  tree  in  times  to  come.  It  weniprc*^; 
perously  on  from  year  to  year,  producing  vigorous  shoots  and  branches  tm 
the  year  1810,  when,  on  my  return  from  the  West  Indies,  I  took  it  under  my 
particular  care,  seeing  that  it  required  considerable  attention. 

Having  ordered  an  adze,  suitable  in  size  and  shape  to  the  work  wbiob  i: 
had  to  perform,  I  began  at  the  top  of  the  bole,  just  opposite  to  the  new  ve;:^- 
tation  ;  and  having  cut  out  large  pieces  of  the  dead  wood,  I  rounded  fij 
what  remained,  so  that  the  new  wood  and  bark  might  have  an  uninterrupteu 
progress  over  it.  Whenever  I  returned  from  abroad  (which  was  about  ona- 
in  four  years)  I  went,  adze  in  hand,  to  the  Walnut-tree,  and  cut  out  mure  «*. 
the  useless  and  projecting  former  wood.  The  luxuriance  of  the  new  tree. 
rising  from  one  single  original  bud,  was  truly  astonishing.  Its  parts  at  tU 
top  of  the  bole  closed  in  and  united  ;  and  in  course  of  time  they  became  ?- 
perfect,  that  no  traces  remained  to  show  that  a  former  head  had  ever  Uh'^j 
taken  off.  In  the  meantime,  renovation  from  above  to  below  proceeacu 
steadily,  every  year  producing  a  fresh  supply  of  wood  and  bark.  When  at 
home  I  was  perpetually  hewing  out  little  pieces  of  the  ancient  tree. 

For  many  years  a  duck,  every  season,  had  her  nest  on  the  ground  ins»l'  n 
the  bole.    But  now  the  closing  parts  of  the  new  tree  prohibit  her  acctf^  ^ 
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In  ten  or  twelve  years  more,  the  present  deficiency  will  be  entirely  filled  ad 
by  the  renovating  aid  of  Nature  ;  and  when  this  shall  have  taken  place  the 
tree  will  measure  eight  feet  in  circumference  at  one  foot  from  the  ground. 
It  regularly  produces  and  ripens  an  abundant  crop  of  nuts  when  the  season 
is  favorable.  The  whole  of  the  new  bark  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  com- 
paratively smooth  texture,  whilst  the  original  portion,  which  kept  alive  and 
nourished  the  new  bud,  is  very  rough  and  scaly,  bearing  evident  marks  of 
extreme  old  age.  This  year  I  intend  to  place  a  stone  in  the  remaining  cav- 
ity, with  the  year  of  our  Lord  1859  cut  on  it. 

The  day  will  come  when  this  stone,  and  all  insects  which  have  taken  up 
their  quarters  in  the  bole,  will  be  hermetically  sealed,  as  it  were,  by  the 
anion  of  the  new  wood  and  bark.  They  will  remain  imprisoned  in  their 
holes,  and  there  they  must  die,  as  they  can  never  make  their  way  back  again 
to  daylight ;  nor  will  ever  any  daring  Scolytus  attempt  a  passage  through 
the  new  and  healthy  wood  in  order  to  reach  the  old,  which  still  remains  in 
the  centre  of  the  tree  ;  and  which  old  wood  will  remain  there  untasted  by 
insects  and  undisturbed,  until  some  hurricane  or  mandate  of  a  future  pro- 
prietor shall  lay  thia  tree  level  with  the  ground  on  which  it  now  stands  in 
renovated  youth  and  beauty. — Ckarles  Waterton^  Walton  HaU, 
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This  out-door»  winter-blooming  plant  makes  a  sensation  wherever  it  is 
introduced.  No  garden  should  be  without  it.  It  was  introduced  from 
Nankin,  only  so  late  as  1844  through  Mr.  Fortune.  It  is  a  shrub  with 
angular  deep  green  trailing  branches.  Its  leaves  are  shining  deep  green, 
and  each  consists  of  three  sessile  leaflets  of  an  ovate  form,  which  fall  off 
early  in  the  autumn,  and  are  succeeded  by  large  yellow  scentless  flowers, 
which  grow  singly  from  the  buds  formed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  which 
have  previously  dropped.  It  was  considered  at  the  time  of  its  introduction 
that  it  would  be  an  excellent  addition  to  the  gref^nhouse,  by  reason  of  its 
being  a  free  winter  bloomer,  and  continuing  in  flower  for  a  length  of  time  : 
and  so  it  has  proved,  for  plants  growing  in  pots,  and  trained  either  with 
long  stems  and  pendent  branches,  or  in  pyramidal  form,  have  for  years  been 
objects  of  attraction  in  many  gardens — nor  is  its  beauty  less  conspicuous 
when  allowed  a  more  extensive  range  in  the  conservatory,  with  its  roots 
arrowing  in  the  free  soil.  It  is,  however^  as  an  open-air  plant  that  we  would 
direct  attention  to  its  merits.  On  the  face  of  a  bleak  hill,  whether^  as 
growing  in  the  common  garden  soil,  trained  on  a  trellis  in  front  of  the  mansion, 
fr  in  that  part  of  a  colonnade  with  a  considerable  roof  protection,  or  rambling 
at  wilU  the  effect  produced  has  been  of  the  most  charming  and  beautiful 
kind ;  the  flowers,  too,  have  been  most  useful  in  bouquets  and  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  epergnes,  vases,  Ac. ;  the  large  bright  yellow  flowers  contrast  ad- 
mirably with  Camelias,  Hyacinths,  Primulas,  and  such  like,  and  to  these  they 
add  a  peculiar  grace  when  the  stems  and  flowers  are  allowed  to  protrude 
outwards.  The  time  is  not  distant,  when  not  only  every  garden,  but  the 
i^unny  side  of  every  cottage,  will  be  enlivened  and  beautified,  during  the 
»:,duU  months  of  winter,  with  the  golden  flowers  of  this  charming  plant.     S. 
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PINUS  STROBUS  PENDULA. 

This  variety  was  taken  out  of  a  bed  where  the  seed  had  been  planted 
seven  years  ago ;  it  has  the  character  of  a  weeping  Pinns  Strobus,  and 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Heimburg,  Vice-President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
Mainz,  who  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  weeping  ti-ees,  for  bar- 
ing increased  their  number  by  such  a  graceful  specimen. 

How  frequently  are  such  discoveries  lost  or  unnoticed  by  careless  observ- 
ers, which  for  centuries  may  not  be  again  produced.  We  are  therefore 
indebted  to  Mr.  Heimburg  for  having  brought  this  rarity  to  notice,  and  for 
introducing  it  to  our  collections. — Deutsches  Magadn^  StuUgard, 
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AN  HOUR  IN  THE  VINEYARD. 

BT  JTTDOE  JOHN  S.   RSID,    CONHBRSVILLB,   INDIANA. 

Spring  has  come,  with  its  birds  and  blossoms.  The  wild  flowers  and  tk 
peach-bloom  are  scenting  the  air  with  their  perfume ;  and  the  soug  of  the 
blue-bird  is  heard  in  the  grove  :  the  long  winter  is  past,  and  the  work  of 
the  Vinedresser  has  already  begun. 

Owning  a  small  vineyard  on  the  west  bank  of  the  "  White  Water,"  con- 
taining about  2000  vines,  chiefly  Catawba,  a  variety  of  the  Vitis  labrnsca, 
or  common  Fox  Grape, — and  having  some  knowledge  and  experience  of  tk 
mode  of  cultivating  this  luscious  fruit,  as  well  as  of  the  process  of  making 
the  Wine,  I  have  made  free  to  send  for  publication  my  present  remarks,  on 
the  mode  and  manner  of  cultivating  the  Vine  in  this  part  of  Indiana. 

Having  become  satisfied  that  the  German  mode  of  pruning  or  cutting 
down  the  old  canes,  to  one  single  cane  and  spur,  was  not  suitable  to  tbc 
nature  and  habits  of  our  native  varieties ;  for  the  purpose  of  testing  whetlur 
long  or  short  pruning,  and  fall  or  spring  was  the  best  time  to  prune  tbe 
vine,  last  fall  1  pruned  about  one  half  of  the  vineyard  to  two  canes  or  bows. 
leaving  two  spurs  for  next  season's  wood,  whilst  the  other  half  I  left  nniil 
this  spring,  when  it  was  pruned  in  the  same  manner;  and  I  have  nov 
finished  the  operation  including  the  pruning,  staking,  bowing  and  tying,  and 
the  vines  are  ready  for  the  development  of  the  young  buds,  many  of  whic.t 
are  considerably  swelled,  and  putting  forth  their  young  leaflets  to  the  Sun 

The  vines  were  planted  about  four  feet  apart  each  way ;  are  eight  years 
old,  having  fruited  four  times  within  this  term  of  time ;  and  as  yet,  I  liavf 
perceived  no  diff*erence  between  those  pruned  in  the  fall  and  spriDg»  buth 
being  equally  healthy.  I  intend  allowing  them  to  grow  freely,  without 
cutting  back  the  top,  so  that  they  may  form  a  crown  or  coronal  to  cover 
the  bloom  and  fruit  from  the  rain  and  sun.  Last  season  the  excessive  rain 
of  early  summer  washed  off  and  destroyed  more  than  half  the  blossoms,  ani 
when  the  hot  sun  came  out  on  the  remainder,  they  became  mildewed  acu 
dropped  from  the  vine.  ., 

In  the  months  of  February  and  March,  we  prune,  stake  and  tie,— in  Apri' 
we  prepare  the  vineyard  for  hoeing, — in  May  the  young  buds  have  burst. 
and  the  young  leaves  with  the  tender  blossoms  are  all  out,  and  liable  to  tLt  il 
frosts  of  May.    June  comes,  and  the  young  leaves  have  gathered  strength  A 
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and  size,  the  fruit  is  forming  on  the  vine,  but  the  mildew  is  then  considered 
dangerous,  and  the  rot  in  July  is  lying  back  ready  to  destroy  the  last  hope 
of  the  Vintage. 

Being  an  **  Amateur,"  to  a  g^at  extent,  I  have  been  gathering  around  me 
many  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  the  Fox  species,  and  have  planted  in  & 
favorable  situation  the  Slips  and  Rootlets  sent  me  by  my  friends,  in  order  to 
test  their  qualities,  as  well  as  the  productiveness  of  each  when  they  matare 
their  fruit ;  and  now  I  have  about  fifty  different  varieties,  running  from  the 
Vitis  labrusca,  or  common  Fox,  to  the  Vitis  Vinifera,  or  Wine  Grape  of 
Europe.  I  have  also  several  seedlings  of  the  Catawba,  as  well  as  some 
vines  from  seeds  sent  from  Germany,  that  may  fruit  this  year. 

Some  two  years  ago,  I  trenched  and  excavated  a  piece  of  ground,  throw- 
ing out  the  cold  yellow  clay,  and  placing  at  the  bottom  old  bones,  filling 
,  up  with  a  compost  of  stable  manure,  loam  and  sand,  into  which  I  planted 
the  young  vines  ;  the  result  of  which  is  now  strong  branching  canes, 
running  from  20  to  40  feet  in  length. 

The  Grey  Fox,  of  which  I  have  several  varieties,  is  esteemed  a  most 
excellent  grape,  and  worthy  of  special  attention.  A  few  of  these  are 
reported  to  me  by  those  who  have  fruited  them,  as  being  little  inferior  to 
the  Sweet  Water,  or  Royal  Muscatine. 

My  Diana,  Rebecca,  Concord  and  Herbemont,  have  done  well  this  past 
season,  and  in  another  year  I  expect  to  have  the  pleasure  (Deo  volente)  of 
sending  you  a  box  of  choice  bunches,  to  feast  your  viniferous  friends. 

Excuse  this  hasty  scroll,  and  expect  to  hear  from  me  again,  when  the 
blight  of  June,  and  rot  of  July  have  passed  away,  when  I  may  report  my 
further  experience^  and  chat  another  hour  in  the  Vineyard. 


SALVIA   PATENS. 


This  beautiful  blue  sage  is  seldom  seen  in  flower  gardens,  for  what 
reason  we  do  not  know.  It  grows  freely  and  blooms  abundantly,  even  in 
our  hot  summers,  provided  it  has  a  deep  rich  soil  to  grow  in. 

The  roots  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  roots  of  the  Dahlia,  and  require  to 
be  treated  in  a  similar  manner, — lifted  in  the  fall  and  preserved  in  a  cool 
cellar,  protected  from  frost.  Salvia  Patens  Alba  is  a  beautiful  white  flower;  a 
bed  of  the  above  and  the  Scarlet  Sage — Salvia  Splendens — ^planted  in  circles 
of  each  color,  forms  an  object  in  the  flower  garden  of  great  interest  and 
attraction. 


WEEPING    ASH 


The  Weeping  Ash  has  frequently  a  tendency  to  assume  an  irregular 
growth,  partaking  more  of  the  upright  than  pendulous  form.  To  preserve 
an  entire  drooping  habit,  cut  down  all  upright  growths,  and  never  allow 
any  to  grow  in  future.  The  simplest  method  of  effecting  this  is  to  cut  oat 
all  the  buds  that  form  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  branches,  preserving 
those  only  that  point  downwards,  liy  attention  to  this  for  a  few  years,  the 
labor  of  a  few  minutes  each  winter,  a  drooping  habit  will  be  secured.     S. 


my  = 
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PACTS   IN   GRAPE   CULTURE. 

BY  JOHN   B.  BATON,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

I  DisGovBRBD,  with  somo  Burpriscy  Mr.  Editor,  upon  opening  your  May 
nnraber,  that  a  remark  of  mine  in  a  former  communication  under  the  above 
title  has  greatly  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  Mr.  Chorlton.  Judging  from 
the  asperity  with  which  he  criticises  me,  he  considers  himself  aggrieved  in 
no  small  degree. 

*'  Without  any  disrespect  towards  the  above-named  gentleman,'^  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  the  acidity  of  his  remarks  seems  to  me  quite  unneces- 
sary, and  entirely  uncalled  for  by  anything  in  my  article,  which  was  writ- 
ten without  the  slightest  intention  of  giving  him  offence,  or  of  disparaging 
his  treatise. 

With  his  principles  and  practice  in  general,  I  am  by  no  means  at  variance, 
and  require  none  of  the  "  testimony  "  which  he  offers  to  adduce,  to  convince 
mc  of  their  excellence  and  general  applicability  ;  as  regards  this  particular 
locality,  however,  where  the  temperature  occasionally  falls  as  low  as  ton  to 
twenty  degrees  below  zero,  I  saw  no  impropriety  in  dissenting  from  Mr. 
Chorlton^B  dictum  upon  the  point  in  question,  innocently  enough  supposing 
I  that  an  amateur  might  be  permitted  to  express  his  views  and  opinions, 
even  if  they  did  chance  to  conflict  with  those  of  such  an  unimpeachable 
I  authority. 

I  see  nothing  in  my  communication  to  which  Mr.  Chorlton  should  take 
exceptions,  unless  he  desires  and  expects  that  his  directions  should  be  con- 
sidered infallible,  and  equally  suited  to  every  climate.  I  do  not  understand 
that  he  claims  this — in  fact,  he  admits  that  they  may  require  "  slight  modi- 
fication.'* Now,  a  "  modification "  of  his  rules  respecting  ventilation,  is 
precisely  what  I  have  practiced,  and  found  to  succeed  well. 

As  Mr.  Chorlton  "  would  like  to  know  how  "  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  he  "  ever  advocated  a  short  allowance  of  air  until  late  in  the  season," 
I  I  will  refer  him  to  his  treatise.  At  page  49,  he  says  :  ''  Do  not  give  any  bot- 
\  Ujxn  air  at  any  time,  until  the  fruit  shows  for  color ;"  and  at  page  65  :  '*  As 
the  grapes  continue  to  color,  admit  more  air,  in  clear  days  ;  open  the  lower 
ventilators  a  little  at  first,  gradually  increasing  till  a  free  current  of  fresh 
air  is  obtained." 

I  consider  these  passages  sufficiently  explicit.  If  I  am  under  ^^  a  slight 
mistake,''  as  is  intimated,  in  understanding  them  to  mean  that  Mr.  Chorlton 
allows  iqp  ventilation  ordy^  until  his  fruit  is  partially  colored,  then  it  must 
he  confessed  that  their  real  meaning  is  most  admirably  disguised. 

Respecting  "  the  details  of  practice,"  which  Mr.  Chorlton  requests  me  to 

furnish,  you  would  probably  say,  Mr.  Editor,  that  your  space  would  not 

permit  the  insertion  of  a  diary  of  my  vinery,  had  I  kept  one,  which  1  have 

not.    I  am  not  sufficiently  interested  in  the  "  relative  vigor  "  of  my  own  knd 

I  my  neighbors'  vines,  to  institute  a  critical  comparison  on  that  point,  nor  do 

I  I  purpose  exploring  my  friends'  borders,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  their 

rwts  "  are  or  are  not  in  a  healthy  state  ;"  I  will,  however,  state  in  brief, 

that  my  vinery  is  a  curvilinear  lean-to  house,  13  by  85  feet  in  area,  fronting 

a  little  east  of  south.    The  front  sashes,  six  in  number,  all  open  out,  and 

^  there  are  two  large  yentilators  in  the  back  wall,  near  the  top,  equal  in  their 

[j|,:iggregate  length  to  nearly  two-thirds  that  of  the  house.    It  has  no  protec- 
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tion  from  the  south-west  winds — generally  our  coldest  and  most  violcDt  ones 
— except  several  apple-trees  standing  at  some  distance. 

,  I  find  it  more  difficult  to  keep  the  temperature  sufficiently  low  '^  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  "  than  later,  when  the  foliage  has  shaded  the  house. 
For  instance — to-day,  (May  4th,)  at  noon,  the  thermometer  indicated  92^ 
with  four  of  the  lower  ventilators,  both  the  upper  ones,  and  the  door,  all 
open.  Can  Mr.  Chorlton  venture  to  guess  where  the  mercury  would  bave 
stood  had  the  upper  ventilators  only,  been  open  1  (It  is  of  course  under- 
stood that  I  am  speaking  of  bright,  warm  days.  In  cool,  and  cloadv 
weather,  when  **  under  currents  of  cold  air,"  which  annoy  Mr.  Chorlton  so 
much,  would  be  prejudicial,  it  is  obvious  that  less  ventilation  is  required.) 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Chorlton's  article  and  ray  own,  I  do  not  see 
that  he  has  disproved  my  statements,  or  given  me  any  reason  to  change  my 
views.  I  stated  a  fact  which  had  come  to  my  knowledge — that  "  some  of 
my  neighbors"  had  had  their  wood  winter-killed,  while  mine  was  not— (I 
scarcely  think  that  my  "  assertion  "  will  be  denied  by  the  gentlemen  alluded 
to).  Their  vines  were  protected,  of  course — so  were  mine  ; — ^I  have  observed 
their  wood  just  coloring,  while  mine  was  in  au  advanced  stage  of  ripeuess 
— my  house  had  received  free  ventilation  from  the  bottom,  and  theirs,  as  I 
understood,  very  little.     Hence  my  conclusions. 

Mr.  Chorlton  seems  to  imply  that  I  have  advanced  several  points*  which  he 
will  find,  by  referring  to  my  article,  to  have  been  gratuitously  assumed  h\ 
himself,  as  emanating  from  me.  I  have  not  denied  that  his  work  is  one  of  ga*at 
excellence,  nor,  that  by  following  its  instructions,  canes  of  "  1^^  to  1|  inch 
in  diameter  have  been  perfectly  ripened  "  in  other  places.  Nor  that  "  the 
vitis  vinifcra  is  so  constituted  as  to  require  a  long,  steady,  and  warm  tem- 
perature to  produce  maturity,"  notwithstanding  "  all  Mr.  Eaton  or  any  other 
cultivator  may  say  to  the  contrary."  (If  Mr.  C.  will  inform  me  ushen  or  tchere 
lever  said  "  anything  to  the  contrary"  of  that  propostion,  he  will  greatly 
oblige  me.) 

I  have  never  claimed  that  I  had  ''  made  my  vines  more  than  usually  hardy, 
without  reference  to  any  man's  advice  or  method,"  or  asserted  that  my 
neighbors'  tcere  **  below  my  excellence."  I  admit  having  had  the  vanity  ti 
speak  of  having  produced  some  fine  Muscats,  but  did  not  mention  that  I 
was  assured  by  cultivators  who  came  to  see  them,  that  they  were  the  bc$t 
specimens  which  had  been  produced  here  ;  my  own  opinion  was  that  there 
were  others  equally  good. 

Mr.  Chorlton  has  evidently  worked  himself  into  an  unamiable  frame  of 
mind.  If  he  has  been  in  this  unpleasant  state  since  the  appearance  of  my 
article  in  February  last,  I  can  only  offer  my  regret  at  having  been  the  unin- 
tentional cause  of  it ;  and  I  hope  that  after  he  has  more  calmly  considered 
the  subject,  he  will  have  the  candor  to  admit  that  he  has  been  somewhat 
hasty  in  his  criticism. 
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Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  &c.,  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  the  Editor,  should  be  uniformly  directed  to  the  Horticulturist, 
GtrmarUawn,  (PMladelpMa^)  Fa,  Packages  by  Express,  &c.,  should  be 
directed  to  the  Editor,  as  above,  by  name  ;  they  will  thus  reach  him  almost 
beyond  a  doubt. 


»■  •  •  •  »< 


The  dlBasters  to  the  f&rmer  and  gardener  of  the  past  month  have  been  most  distreesing.  A 
terrible  gale  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  has  done  much  damage  to  life  and  property,  and  confirms  fears 
respecting  that  region  that  we  hope  may  have  no  foundation.  The  middle  States  were  visited 
00  the  night  of  the  4th  of  June  by  a  heavy  frost,  such  as  has  been  of  rare  occurrence.  Injuiy 
was  done  to  wheat  in  some  instances,  and  gardens  have  suffered  severely.  In  Rochester,  Mr. 
Barry  informs  us,  be  picked  up  a  piece  of  ice  a  foot  long  and  as  thick  as  a  dollar.  In  Ohio 
much  injury  was  sustained.  Vessels  arriving  soon  afterwards  reported  seeing  numerous  icebergs. 
These  discouraging  and  somewhat  exaggerated  circumstances,  and  a  huge  export  of  specie, 
msde  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  almost  amounting  to  melancholy,  but  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country  is  exceltent,  and  we  see  no  cause  for  continued  discouragement. 

Strawberries  have  been  abundant  and  cheap  the  present  season,  and  our  friends  have 
Kot  specimens  in  bountiful  numbers.  Mr.  John  Saul,  of  Washington,  shows  what  may  be  done 
in  that  climate  by  forwarding  very  superior  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  to  which  we  must 
Bay  magnificaUt  and  Compte  de  Flandre,  equally  large  and  most  delicious.  The  latter  is  a 
bardy  variety,  passing  the  hardest  winters  of  Washington  without  injury,  and  establishing  its 
reputation  in  every  point  requisite,  the  burning  suns  of  summer  doing  no  injury  to  the  foliage. 
As  a  cropper  it  has  proved  excellent,  giving  fruit  of  good  rize,  clear,  bright  color,  very  solid,  and 
of  exquisite  flavor.    It  will  become  one  of  the  most  popular  of  strawberries. 

Kitle/s  Qollath  succeeds  better  near  Washmgton  than  any  other  large  strawberry  of  its  class ; 
it  is  very  hardy,  not  inclined  to  burn  in  summer,  haa  invariably  good  crops ;  its  great  size  and 
fine  flavor  should  recommend  it  in  an  especial  manner.  Ground  for  this  variety  should  be 
trenched,  very  much  enriched,  and  the  plants  at  least  three  feet  apart  each  way.  Well  does 
it  repay  good  culture. 

TroUope's  Yictoria,  grown  by  Mr.  Cammack,  of  Washington,  has  been  fine  this  season,  but 
we  do  not  think  it  equal  to  those  named  above,  which  have  been  grown  profitably  for  market, 
uid  are  especially  valuable  to  amateurs  alsa 

Mr.  David  Miller,  Jr.,  near  Carlile,Penn.,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  of  Lebanon,  have  kindly 
fnmiahed  a  great  variety  fbr  inspection.  Mr.  Joseph  Lennig,  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  has  a  variety 
much  resembling  the  Bioton  Pine,  which  has  apparently  origmated  among  some  Albany  Seed- 
lingi,  but  smaller  than  the  Bicton.  From  these  specimens  and  our  own,  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  our  readers  with  figured  plates  in  due  season. 

An  amateur  friend  on  the  North  River,  who  knows  what  he  is  about,  says,  "  I  am  Just  now 
folly  oceopied  tastiiig  strawberries,  which  so  lar  nm  as  annexed : 
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**  Leopold,  very  large  and  fine ;  Hooker,  ditto ;  Ylcomptease  Herieart  da  Tinny,  medkim 
lize,  very  faigh  flavor;  Marqa'u  de  la  Tour  de  Kaleclrary,  large  aod  good ;  Cutlull*B  Pnnce  of 
Wales,  large  and  fine ;  Victoria,  luperb  size  and  flavor ;  Fillbaiket,  large — ^not  reiy  high  &• 
Yored ;  Seedling  EUza,  large  and  pretty  good ;  AJaz,  grand ;  Athlete,  large  md  very  saperiorr 
this  we  can  confirm  by  our  own  experience. 

A  Suggestion  to  Buildbrs. — Cleanlinen  and  freedom  from  inieet  annoyance  will  be 
produced  by  building' kitchen  walls  solely  of  bricks,  and  painting  their  surface.  Ko  washboard 
is  needed,  and  thus  a  sweet,  clean,  and  handsome  kitchen  is  produced,  at  less  coat,  too,  than  by 
employing  plaster  and  **  roughing  ofL**  We  have  seen  an  excellent  specimen,  giving  great 
satisfaction  both  to  the  cook  and  her  employer. 

Weeping  Holly.— The  English  CoUagt  Gardgmr  speaks  of  a  true  Weeping  Hofly,  wbidb 
"  weeps"  just  as  much  as  the  Weeping  Ash-— sweeping  the  ground  with  wxeatbc  of  eorsl— 
and  adds,  that  no  plant  known  surpasses  it    Hare  we  it  in  Amerioa  7 

Grape  BdUOBRS. — Persons  about  to  make  new  borders,  should  take  into  consideistioii 
their  durability  above  all  things,  and  provide  against  excessively  wet  periods  that  do  so  much 
damage.  It  is  very  easy  to  make  borders  which  shall  produce  astonishing  grapes,  whilit  the 
materials  are  not  too  much  decayed ;  but  they  soon  decline  when  a  general  decompontbo  of 
matter  takes  place. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  in  loam  that  changes  materially,  but  the  mere  grass  and  its  roots;  bat 
these  are  so  divided  amongst  the  mass,  that,  although  it  be  decaying  organic  matter,  there  is  «> 
bulk  of  humus,  or  black  residue,  in  one  portion.  It  is  doubtless  the  introducing  inoidiiute 
quantities  of  organic  matter,  whether  animal  or  vegetable^  that  ultimately  produces  tiut  ec&di- 
tion  in  the  borders  which  old  gardeners  call "  puttied  " — a  condition  in  which  air  cannot  nter. 
nor  water  pass.  What  remains  under  such  conditions,  but  for  the  originally  pampered  rocis— 
once  like  sponges — to  go  gradually  to  destruction  f  How  diflerent  are  surface  dressings,  the 
timely  application  of  liquid  manure,  &€. 

*'  HoRTUS  LiNDENiANUS  for  April,  1859,  Part  I,  (Brussels,  Huyes),  is  a  new  periodical  in 
8vo,  illustrated  with  colored  figures,  entirely  consecrated  to  the  publication  of  the  Dumerom 
fine  novelties  introduced  to  cultivation  by  the  collectors  of  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  the  y&Xch 
of  Belgium.  Each  plate  is  accompanied  by  horticultural  information  and  botanical  chaneften; 
the  former  by  Mr.  Linden  himself,  the  latter  by  (we  presume)  Prof.  Planchon,  than  wh<»tt  f«w 
are  more  capable  of  such  a  task.  Since  none  but  handsome  garden  plants  will  be  introduced, 
this  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  work  extremely  acceptable  to  all  lovers  of  fine  new  flowen. 
Let  us  add  that  the  pUtes,  which  are  extremely  well  executed,  are  also  usefbl  studies  for  yoaiig 
artists.  The  first  number  contains  Arachnothrix  rosea,  Begonia  amabilis,  argentea,  sad  Tie- 
toria,  Beloperone  violacea,  Centradenia  grandifolia,  Cuphea  ocymoides,  and  Lindenia  rivslifc'' 

Flore  des  Serres,  Nos.  25  and  '^,  contain,  in  addition  to  much  good  miseellaoeoui  inai- 
ter,  original  figures  of  nine  new  varieties  of  Achimenes,  Nolana  paradoxa  vidaoea,  CameUia 
Bonomiana,  more  of  the  huge  Heddewigian  Indian  Pinks,  the  very  handsome  hardy  Aiaka  tu 
Houttei  fl.  pi.,  the  two  superb  Double  Peaches  sent  out  by  Mr.  Glendinning  under  the  names  of 
camelliieflora  and  dianthiflora,  and  three  Azaleas  indiea,  each  white  with  red  streaks,  \u-. 
Gloire  de  Belgique,  Le  G^ant,  and  Etendard  de  Flandre. 

Culture  of  Achimenes.— Now  that  we  have  so  many  beautiful  summer-flowering  exotk^ 
for  the  decoration  of  conservatories  and  greenhouses,  there  is  no  exense  f<Nr  tnnung  these  etree- 
tures  into  lumber  rooms  during  summer ;  for,  although  it  is  a  season  when  flowera  are  abuDdaot 
in  the  open  air,  there  are  many  fine  exotics  that  are  too  delicate  to  flouiiah  unless  protected. 
Of  these  the  Arohimenes  are  conspicuous,  and  aflford  suflldent  variety  iu  themselves  to  is^ff 
the  most  fastidious  in  floriculture.  They  are  well  adapted  for  those  who  wish  lo  make  the 
of  a  greenhouse,  growing  rapidly  in  summer,  requiring  no  care,  and  taking  up  no  vais- 
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able  space  during  winter.  They  are  also  easily  propagated,  and  were  it  neoesaary  go  to  inoreaae 
thenif  almost  every  scale  of  the  tuberous  roots  will  make  a  plant.  The  tubers,  however,  increase 
Bufflciently  for  ordinaiy  purposes,  >  and  if  allowed  to  remain  entire  produce  stronger  plants. 
The  routine  treatment  they  require  is  very  simple ;  where  the  convenience  of  a  hothouse  can 
be  secured  they  may  be  had  to  bloom  in  June,  but  they  will  succeed  well,  although  somewhat 
late  m  bloombg,  even  if  brought  forward  in  a  frame,  or  in  the  greenhouse.  Very  fine  plants 
are  produced  by  placing  single  tubers  in  small  pots,  growing  them  in  a  warm  house,  and  shifting 
into  larger  pots  as  they  require,  stopping  or  pinching  the  branches,  and  thus  inducing  a  spread- 
ing, stocky  plant ;  but  an  equally  successful  mode  is  to  deposit  six  or  eight  of  the  tubers  in  a 
pot,  allowmg  them  to  grow  into  a  large  cluster. '  'This  method  is  especially  adapted  for  such 
sorts  as  Longiflora,  Longiflora  alba,  Coccinnea,  Bosea,  and  those  of  similar  growth.  Stronger 
growing  kinds,  of  which  Grandiflora  and  Pedunculata  may  be  taken  as  examples,  should  not  be 
planted  so  thickly ;  three  plants  in  an  eight-inch  pot  will  be  sufficient  for  these,  and  by  stopping 
the  points  a  very  large  mass  may  be  obtained,  although  the  stopping  of  the  points  will  render 
them  later  in  flowering. 

The  soil  for  them  should  be  of  a  light  and  porous  nature.  The  fibrous  portions  of  rotted  sod, 
mixed  with  leaf-mould  and  sand,  will  be  very  suitable ;  charcoal  dust  is  a  good  material  for 
mixing  with  the  soil  if  destitute  of  fibre ;  as  Uiey  require  liberal  watering  at  certain  seasons,  a 
free  transmittmg  soil  and  thorough  drainage  must  be  provided. 

In  their  young  state  they  should  not  be  kept  very  wet,  but  as  tiiey  come  into  flower,  plenty 
of  water  will  be  necessary,  and  a  shaded,  moist  atmosphere  will  be  inducive  to  their  rapid 
growth ;  shading  from  sun  will  extend  their  flowering  very  materially. 

When  the  flowers  fade  and  the  foliage  shows  symptoms  of  maturity,  let  the  watering  be 
gradually  abridged ;  the  tubers  will  ripen  more  perfectly  if  the  plants  are  placed  out  in  the 
open  air  under  a  glass  cover,  however,  to  protect  from  rams,  and  they  vrill  keep  well  by  laying 
the  pots  on  their  sides  under  the  staging  in  the  greenhouse.  This  simple  treatment  ensures  me 
a  great  display  of  flowers,  and  keeps  the  greenhouse  a  "  thing  of  beauty  "  all  the  summer.  ' 

Amateur,  K.  Y. 

Music  and  Nature. — Some  of  our  lady  readers  may  possibly  think  from  the  opening  pages 
of  this  number  that  we  there  preach  a  crusade  against  lUl  music.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  so 
Understood,  for  in  its  pl^ce  none  esteem  it  more  highly.  It  is  when  it  usurps  the  study  of 
nature,  and  becomes  a  sole  accomplishment  that  we  condemn.  And  on  this  topic  of  education 
the  annexed  truths  will  be  appropriately  quoted : 

**  The  whole  force  of  education,  until  very  lately,  has  been  directed  in  every  possible  way  to 
the  destruction  of  the  love  of  nature.  The  only  knowledge  that  is  considered  necessary 
among  us  is  that  of  words,  and,  next  after  it,  of  the  abstract  sciences ;  while  every  liking 
shown  by  children  for  simple  natural  history  has  been  either  violently  checked,  (if  it  took  an 
inconventent  form  for  the  housemaids,)  or  else  scrupulously  limited  to  hours  of  play :  so  that  it 
has  really  been  impossible  for  any  child  earnestly  to  study  the  works  of  Grod  but  against  its 
contdenee ;  and  the  love  of  nature  has  become  inherentiy  the  charactexistio  of  truants  and 
idlers.  While  also  the  art  of  drawing,  which  is  of  more  real  importance  to  the  human  race 
than  that  of  writing  (because  people  can  hardly  draw  anything  without  being  of  some  use  both 
to  themselves  and  others,  and  can  hardly  write  anything  without  wasting  their  own  time  and 
that  of  others,) — ^this  art  of  drawing,  I  say,  which  on  plain  and  stem  system  should  be  taught 
to  every  child,  Just  as  writing  is, — has  been  so  neglected  and  abused,  that  there  is  not  one  man 
in  a  thooiand,  even  of  its  professed  teaching,  who  knows  its  first  principles,"  &c. 

The  effect  of  ignoring  nature  in  education  is  happily  expressed  by  the  same  author  in  another 
place: 

"  The  main  mischief  of  it  is,  that  it  leaves  the  greater  number  of  men  without  the  natural 
which  Gk)d  intended  for  their  Intellects.    For  one  man  that  is  fitted  for  the  study  of  words, 
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fifty  are  fitted  for  the  study  of  thing*,  and  were  intended  to  have  a  perpetnal,  limple,  and  relig- 
ioua  delight  In  watching  the  processes,  or  admiring  the  creatures  of  the  natursl  nniTerae. 
Deprived  of  this  source  of  pleasure,  nothing  is  left  to  them  but  ambition  or  dissipation :  sod 
the  vices  of  the  upper  classes  of  Europe  are,  I  beliere,  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  this  siAgle 
cause." 

The  Everlasting  Pea  (Lathyrui  latifollus),  is  a  climbing  plant  of  much  usefulnett  m 
covering  up  unsightly  objects,  or  as  a  screen ;  when  in  full  flower  It  is  a  charmin^^  plant.  Ik 
dies  down  in  the  Mi  similar  to  the  hop  vine,  but  the  roots  are  quite  hardy,  and  for  corerti^  aa 
arbor  it  makes  a  good  variety.  We  bhTO  seen  a  pretty  elTect  produced  on  arbors  where  the  roof 
is  covered  with  grape-vines,  by  pruning  the  latter  so  as  to  confine  the  folisge  to  the  top,  tod 
decorating  the  sides  with  a  variety  of  summer  climbing  plants,  as  the  so-called  Auatraliaa  try,— 
a  beautiful  foliage, — Cobea  scandens^  Passion  Flowers,  Lophospermums,  Mauiandias,  Solaonm 
Jasminoides,  Clematis,  Ipomeas,  &c.  A  variety  of  foliage  and  flowers  can  thus  be  obtained 
without  detracting  from  the  density  of  shade  which  the  grape-vine  ensures. 

Catalogues,  Slc,  BECEIVED.--Minnie  Hermon;  a  Tale  of  the  Times.  By  Thuriow  W. 
Brown.    A  Temperance  tale.    C.  M.  Sazton,  New  York. 

Farm  Drainage.  By  Henry  F.  French.  New  York :  A.  O.  Moore.  The  book  on  the  sab- 
ject— able,  correct,  and  philosophical. 

Wall  Street  to  Cashmere.  By  John  B.  Ireland.  New  York :  S.  A.  BoUo  &  Co.  A  verr 
large  and  well  illustrated  octavo ;  not  yet  perused. 

Hints  to  Horse-keepers.  By  the  late  Henry  William  Herbert  (Frank  Forrester).  New 
York :  A.  O.  Moore  &  Co.  The  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  we  think  we  reoogmie  tlte 
pencil  of  the  publisher  in  some  of  them.  This  work  will  be  a  standard,  and  should  be  found  ia 
the  hands  of  all  lovers  of  the  horse,  or  of  the  manly  and  womanly  exercise  of  riding. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  ibr  1858-9  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  &e.,  for 
sale  by  James  Edgerton,  Sugar  Grove  Nurseries,  Bamesville,  Ohio. 

Ceremonies  attending  the  dedication  of  Vale  Cemetery,  Schenectady,  with  the  By-Lsws,  &c« 
of  the  Association.  This  is  a  highly  btereeting  pamphlet  The  Rev.  Julius  H.  Sedye  mads 
an  oration  of  great  beauty  and  interest  These  cemeteries  are  public  teachers,  if  properiy  cared 
for,  in  matters  of  neatness  and  in  planting.  Trees  placed  in  them  have  a  chance  of  penaa- 
nency,  and  the  selection  of  them  is  of  great  importance.  The  best,  the  most  beantxfiil,  th« 
fragrant,  and  those  of  historical  interest,  must  not  be  overlooked.  Without  care,  oaneteiin 
had  better  not  be  established. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J  ABCBS  Truitt  asks  some  questions  to  which  we  reply  :*• 

1st.  By  **  Wich  Willow,"  J.  T.  probably  means  WilUm  Twig  apple,  a  fhll  description  of 
which  he  will  find  on  page  204  of  Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  Revised  Ed. 

2d.  **  Waldeaur."  We  never  heard  of  the  fruit.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Downing :  we  bate 
not  found  a  nurseryman  who  ever  heard  of  it 

3d.  *'  Empress  "  plum  he  purchased  from  an  agent  of  **  Frost  &  Co.*'  There  is  no  such  ploia 
that  we  have  seen  mentioned  in  Frost  &  Co.'s  catalogue ;  nor  in  Hooker  &,  Co.'s ;  nor  in  £11- 
wanger  Sc  Barry's;  nor  in  Downing's  Fruits. 

4th.  *'  Ambrosia  "  Apricot  and  <*  Early  French  *'  Apricot  J.  T.  says  he  purehased  from  an 
agent  of  Moulson's  Nurseries:  he  had  better  inquire  of  Moulsbn  as  to  the  "  origin,  quality  lod 
time  of  ripening,"  for  although  named  in  his  catalogue,  he  gives  no  description,  and  even  the 
names  are  not  mentioned  in  tiie  catalogues  of  our  other  best  nurserymen ;  nor  in  Downing;  oor 
in  Thomas'  Fruit  Culture. 

There  are  always  some  persons  who  kre  wanting  to  buy  some  sort  of  tree  or  vine  that  nobodj } 
^else  possesses  or  ever  heard  of.    Such  persons  will  always  fiud  plenty  of  self-styled  tree  sgeoti 
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who  are  willing  to  gratify  the  whim,  and  to  sell  to  them  the  most  singularly  named  trees  and 
I '    plants.     We  are  sore  that  the  nurserymen,  whom  these  agents  say  are  their  employers,  do  not 
I    know  of  any  such  sales,  and  they  would  not  countenance  any  such  imposition. 
'         The  reputation  of  the  trade  suffers  very  much  by  the  swindles  of  self-constituted  tree-agents ; 
1 1    and  the  more  reliable  the  nurserymen,  the  more  apt  these  fellows  are  to  pretend  to  be  their 
I     agents.    Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Messrs.  Frost  &  Co.,  and  other  leading  firms  are  com- 
I     pelled  to  use  the  greatest  precautions  to  guard  the  public  from  imposition.    A  fellow  in  St. 
Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  this  spring  sold  large  quantities  of  grape-yines  by  pretending  to  be  the 
I ;    agent  of  Bissell  &  Salter  of  Rochester,  and  using  their  grape  catalogue.    The  fact  was  that  he 
I      neTcr  bought  a  single  vine  from  them,  and  they  never  sent  him  or  any  other  agent  to  Si  Law- 
rence or  any  other  county.    Now  are  these  gentlemen  to  blame  if  those  who  hare  bought  that 
itinerant's  Tines  find  that  they  have  been  swindled  7    We  ippeat  it :  buyers  cannot  be  too  care- 
ful that  their  purchases  come  firom  reliable  nurserymen  and  through  reliable  hands. 
There  is  not  a  more  honorable  or  useiul  occupation  than  that  of  disseminating  throughout  the 
'      whole  country  the  valuable  plants  and  fruits  which  have  originated  in  any  one  section,  and  it  is 
none  the  less  a  noble  trade  because  rouges  pretend  to  be  regularly  employed  when  they  are  only 
,    damaging  good  nurserymen  and  swmdllng  the  public. 

, '       Editor  of  the  Horticulturist— Dear  Sir  :— Having  between  four  and  five  acres  of 

I      lawn  which  I  am  desirous  to  keep  in  the  best  order  at  the  least  expense,  I  beg  to  solicit  your 

opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  lawn-mowers  whioh  I  frequentiy  see  alluded  too.    My  lawn  is 

'      tolerably  smooth,  but  the  grass  is  thin.    It  has  been  seeded  down  for  three  years,  but  does  not 

I      thicken  or  cover  the  ground  to  meet  my  expectations.    The  great  trouble  with  me^has  been  to 

{^et  it  cut  just  when  it  required  it,  as  I  am  satisfied  that  allowing  the  grass  to  grow  long 

before  being  cut  is  very  injurious  to  the  roots.    Now  I  wish  to  learn  whether  or  not  these 

mowers  will  act  upon  an  undulating  surface  7  can  they  be  used  to  advantage  near  trees  and 

I      Rhn]b87  in  short,  would  it  be  advisable  for  me  to  procure  one  for  the  quantity  of  ground  to  be 

I      cat  7  C.  £. 

Am, — We  would  advise  you  by  all  means  to  procure  a  lawn-mowing  machine.  When  their 
I  worth  is  onee  properly  known  they  will  revolutionise  our  lawns.  We  are  convinced  that  by 
their  use  we  may  vastly  improve,  while  lessening  the  expense  of  keeping  a  thick,  close  lawn. 
The  machine  wHl  operate  although  the  grading  may  not  be  of  the  smoothest,  so  that  there  are 
no  sadden  depressions  or  small  inequalities  of  surface ;  but  the  more  level  the  ground  the  more 
perfectly  will  it  operate.  One  great  advantage  it  possesses,  and  one  that  we  think  important, 
especially  on  lavnis  recently  laid  down,  is,  that  it  will  cut  smooth  and  level  without  the  lawn 
being  actually  "  closely  shaven."  The  grass  can  thus  be  cut  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of 
cloee  cutting,  at  the  same  time  it  is  sufficiently  long  to  shade  the  ground,  and  hide  any  bare 
spots.  With  ordinary  care  they  can  be  used  quite  close  up  to  trees  and  shrubs,  but  a  scythe 
will  be  requisite  to  clean  up  small  angles  and  around  shrubbery,  where  it  is  too  closely  planted 
fur  the  mower  to  operate  with  advantage.  They  are  simple  in  construction  and  nut  liable  to  be 
eaflily  broken  or  put  out  of  order. 
F.  W.  C.  asks,  **  Is  our  present  rather  artificial  mode  of  propagating  the  apple  the  best?" 
'  In  England  the  seedling  stock  is  grafted  at  about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  tree  is  five 
years  old  before  sold ;  price  half  a  crown  (about  60  cts.)  apiece. 

Oar  nurserymen  have  adopted  the  present  mode  instead  of  the  English  practice,  because  1st, 
The  trees  are  ready  for  sale  in  4  years  instead  of  5 ;  because  2d,  The  farmers  ore  not  willing  to 
pay  a  remunerating  price  for  the  older  trees :  they  vrill  have  cheap  trees,  and  nurserymen  con- 
form the  supply  to  the  demand ;  and  3d,  The  ^fference  in  growth  and  durability  was  not  enough 
to  be  Ycry  immediately  perceptible,  and  people  readily  persuaded  themselves  that  there  was  no 
^  difference  at  all. 
2^3    In  our  present  mode  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  scions  of  the  several 
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▼arieties  unite  with  rooti,  Bome  of  them  even  fomhig  a  cmUm  at  the  lower  part  of  the  seioii* 
whence  apring  forth  roota  in  abondanoe ;  eonaeqoently,  good  nuraerymen  are  at|enttTe  as  to 
which  Tarietiee  reoeiTO  eapeoial  care  in  the  grafting,  and  which  need  ao  Uttle  as  alBDoat  to  take 
careof  thetnaelret.  The  roota  in  all  caaes  should  be  thoae  of  seedling  stocks ;  but  as  to  cutting 
a  straight,  healthy,  vigorous  root  into  two  pieces  or  not,  there  cannot  be  any  diiferenee.  beeauae 
the  moment  a  perfect  junction  is  effected  between  the  root  and  scion  the  root  is  a  part  of  the 
sdon  as  it  ever  was  of  the  seedling. 

The  prejudice  against  root^grafted  trees  in  the  west  began  when  the  demand  (above  referred 
to)  compelled  nurserymen  to  graft  their  scions  upon  any  pieces  of  old  roots  which  they  eould 
obtain.  Such  roots  were  neither  healthy  nor  vigorous,  the  junction  was  not  perfect,  Uie  new 
root  fibres  not  numerous,  and  the  trees  were  short-lived.  As  that  celebrated  ftuit-grower,  J.  J. 
Thomas,  says, "  opinions  are  changing  m  this  matter,"  and  we  think  that  it  is  because  our  relia- 
ble nurserymen  are  cautious  never  to  use  any  but  healthy  seedlinfc  roots  in  grafting. 

If  F.  W.  C.  wishes  a  reform  in  this  matter,— so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  let  him  buy  appl« 
trees  grown  in  the  English  style.  To  be  sure,  he  cannot  get  them  at  the  price  which  iarmera 
inmst  upon  paymg  for  their  trees ;  but  if  formers  will  have  cheap  trees  the  nurserymen  will  sop- 
ply  the  demand.  It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  trade  that  sooner  or  later  the  supply  will  be  pret^ 
exactly  commensurate  to  the  demand. 


»*  ^  •  •  i# 
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Bottled  Lxoht.— Ni^pce  St  Victor,  pursuing  his  researches,  finds  that  light  will  retain  its 
action  for  six  months ;  that  is,  you  may  seal  up  sunshine  in  a  tube  in  July,  and  in  December 
take  a  photograph  therewith ;  but  only  one,  for  a  single  impression  exhausts  it  Again,  if  gar- 
den mould  be  taken  from  a  depth  beneath  the  surface,  and  carried  into  a  dark  room,  no  photo- 
graphic result  is  produced ;  but  if  it  be  inould  from  the  surface,  on  which  the  son  has  been 
shining,  then  the  sensitive  paper  becomes  darkened.  Here  we  see  a  striking  instance  of  tbe 
energy  of  light ;  still  active  though  shut  out  from  the  sun ;  and  while  science  and  art  may  find 
rich  promise  therein,  we  think  that  facts  will  be  elicited  exhibiting  yet  more  clearly  than  at 
present  the  important  function  of  light  upon  health. 

Locusts.— The  Swiss  naturalists  are  earnestly  discussing  the  subject  of  the  swarms  of 
locusts  which  ravaged  the  valley  of  the  Kbone  in  the  Lower  Valus  last  summer;  swarms  so 
numerous  that  they  were  hours  passing  a  given  spot,  and  hid  the  sun  as  a  cloud.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district  are  in  dread  lest  the  coming  spring  should  hatch  the  eggs  which  now  fill  the 
ground  all  over  many  leagues ;  and  systematic  operations  to  dig  them  out,  and  to  watch  for  and 
destroy  the  larvae,  are  recommended  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  a  worse  visitation  next 
summer.  In  one  of  the  locust  seasons  which  sometimes  afllict  the  south  of  France,  the  authori 
ties  of  Marseilles  paid  20,006  francs  to  destroyers  of  the  pest,  at  the  rate  of  twopence  half- 
'  penny  a  pound  for  eggs  and  locusts. 

The  Eiddean  System  op  Propagation  is  placing  cuttings  in  a  vial  half  full  of  water 
and  half  with  sand,  so  as  to  keep  the  cuttings  upright,  for  rooting  Oleanders,  and  such  like. 
If  you  fill  anythbg  with  water,  and  as  much  sand  as  will  keep  up  the  cuttings,  and  give  them 
70^  of  heat,  they  will  all  root,  and  astonish  you  with  the  ease  with  which  they  will  do  it  in  so 
short  a  time,  and  with  hardly  any  trouble. 

The  petty  annoyance  or  dishonest  practice,  whichever  you  choose  to  call  it,  of  driving  cattle 
into  a  neighboring  proprietor's  field,  is  far  from  being  an  uncommon  one.    A  remedy  wluch  has 
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never  been  known  to  iail,  ia  here  put  on  record.  If  the  trespuaDg  aoimalB  be  cows,  wait  till 
afternoon :  then  have  them  well  milked,  and  tend  them  home.  If  horsee,  let  them  iostantlj 
be  pot  in  carta,  and  sent  off  ten  miles  to  fetch  lime.  A  sudden  strength  will  thenceforward 
invest  your  fences ;  and  from  having  been  so  open  that  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  your  neighbors 
could  keep  their  cattle  from  straying  into  your  fields,  you  will  find  them  all  at  once  impervious. 
^Fram't  Magazhu, 

HUNOARIAN  Grass.— The  RatUm  Ckhwaicr  says  of  the  Hungarian  grass:  '*Hon.  A.  B. 
Dickinson  writes  to  the  Cotmtry  Omtlmam,  that  the  Hungarian  grass  of  latt  year,  and  the  Honey- 
blade  grasa  d  tkit  year,  *  is  nothing  more  than  what  milUt  was  (ortj  years  ago.'  That's  so. 
Thus  Aide  onr  visions." 

The  Mountain  Seedling  Gooseberry.— Mr.  Wm.  Bacon,  of  Richmond,  Mass.,  communi- 
cates the  fallowing  to  the  WtBcansin  Farmer:  "  This  is  a  variety,  brought  into  notice  within  a 
fflw  years  past,  by  Philemon  Stewart,  of  the  United  Society,  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  and  for 
tbe  time  it  has  lieen  out  it  has  met  with  a  liberal  distribution. 

"Its  qualities  are,  that  the  bush  is  a  rampant  grower,  (we  have  seen  sprouts  throe  and  a  half 
feet  long,  the  growth  of  a  summer),  a  monstrous  bearor,  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  large  fruit 
never  mildews.  In  quality  the  fruit  is  surpassed  by  some  of  the  best  English  varieties.  It  is 
a  very  desirable  article  for  the  garden." 

Worthy  of  Encouragement. — ^A  somewhat  novel  yet  benevolent  project,  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  poor  orphan  girls,  is  now  under  consideration.  It  is  proposed  by 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Phelps,  of  Irving  Place,  who  has  generously  donated  an  extensive  and  suitable 
plot  of  ground  near  New  York  for  the  purpose— to  establish  a  horticultural  school,  where 
young  girls  may  learn  such  light  and  healthful  branches  of  industry  as  are  embraced  in  the 
growing  and  canning  of  all  the  finer  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  care  of  hothouses,  the  breeding 
of  birds,  the  rearing  of  fowls,  etc.  Prosperity  attend  the  attempt  to  teach  young  ladies  some- 
thing useful ! 

Soda  Ash  is  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  agents^  when  dissolved  and  diluted,  thai 
can  be  used  in  the  nourishment  of  plants.  Four  pounds  and  a  half  of  ashes,  with  three  piuts 
of  quicklime,  placed  in  three  gallons  of  hot  water,  stirred  occasionally,  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  three  or  four  days,  will  make,  when  diluted  with  run  water,  192  gallons  of  manure,  that 
may  be  applied  with  the  greatest  confidence  to  kitchen-garden  crops,  and  soft-woqded  flowering 
plants  in  the  pleasure  garden.  It  is  suitable  for  light,  sandy  soils,  and  its  effects  are  steady, 
certain,  and  Jastinf^ ;  but  in  using  it  for  vegetables  it  will  be  advisable  not  to  apply  it  to  seed, 
oor  until  the  seedling  plants  have  expanded  their  second  leaf.  Then  it  may  be  given  to  them 
in  the  evening,  after  the  sun  is  hid  behind  the  hills,  or  when  he  is  overcast,  and  the  day  is 
likely  to  continue  so  throughout,  or  when  rain  is  falling  from  the  clouds ;  then  the  watering-pot 
may  be  taken,  and  the  ground  drenched  with  the  liquid,  so  as  to  be  likely  to  reach  every  fibre. 
This  I  practise  two,  and,  in  some  cases,  three  times  a  week..  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
nitable  liquids  that  can  be  given  to  cauliflower,  endive,  and  celery  plants,  as  it  does  not,  like 
those  of  a  more  stimulating  nature,  induce  prematurely  the  elongation  of  the  flower-stem ;  at 
the  same  time  it  leads  the  plants  to  the  full  development  of  their  character,  except  in  oases 
where  the  seed  has  not  been  of  the  right  kind. 

An  experiment  which  was  tried  on  the  12th  of  last  July,  upon  the  green  fly,  which  had  lite- 
rally covered  the  pUnts  of  endive  that  formed  a  row  across  one  of  the  beds  in  the  kitchen 
f^den,  ehould  be  related.  The  plants  were  in  a  healthy  condition  but  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  fly  being  discovered  upon  them,  but  on  the  day  mentioned  above  they  looked  sickly  and 
dirty.  Destruction  to  the  whole  of  the  plants  appeared  certain  unless  they  could  be  divested 
of  the  deetmctive  Liliputian  army  which  was  feeding  upon  their  blood.  Having  proved  the 
effects  of  soda  ashes  as  an  insect  destroyer  in  one  particular  instance,  I  determined  to  try  their 
r  qualities  upon  tbe  fly,  aDd,*if  possible,  settie  them  with  it,  even  should  it  be  at  the  expense 
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the  plants.  I  therefore  took  eight  gallons  of  eoft  water,  and  added  soda  ashes  ssffioeottfl 
make  it  six  times  stronger  than  that  which  is  stated  above,  and  in  the  evening  took  tbe  mia- 
ing-pot  without  the  rose,  and  poured  the  whole  of  the  liquid  all  over  the  tops  of  tbe  pUnts; 
and,  to  my  gratification,  the  following  morning  the  plants  were  alire,  and  not  a  liviDg  flj  opoo 
them.  They  were  syringed  with  clean  water,  and  from  that  time  until  they  were  removed 
from  the  ground,  they  received  no  check  in  their  growth.  J.  B. 

"  AFPLEs.^In  no  section  of  the  United  States  have  we  seen  finer  apples,  and  they  ue  moctly 
from  seedlings  originally  planted  by  the  Indians.  Silas  McDowell,  of  FnnUm,  in  Macon  Cj.. 
has  devoted  more  than  twenty  years  to  the  selection  and  grafting  of  those  best  nalive  ipples, 
and  now  he  has  an  orchard  of  more  than  600  apple-trees,  which  bear  fruit  equal  if  notnipemr 
to  the  best  northern  kinds.  There  is  said  to  be  a  line  or  belt  on  the  moantsin  ndei,  tboct 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  adjoining  plain  or  valley,  and  extending  upwards  sevenl  hmdred 
feet,  where  fruit  trees  always  bear,  because  the  belt  is  free  from  fr^ost.  If  this  be  tme^-uhi 
we  believe  its  truth  has  been  pretty  well  tested  by  experiment,-— tbe  mountams  of  Korth  Qm- 
lina  might  supply  the  South  with  an  abundance  d  the  choicest  fruit,  if  the  means  of  txusper- 
tatlon  were  ^ood. — Jfr.  Bitekley,  in  the  CamUrjf  GeniUmam, 

"  HucKLBBEBRiES.— The  Carolina  mountains  have  a  great  variety  of  hiiekleberriei(Vaceuh 
ium  and  Gaylussacia)  ripening  in  succession  from  July  to  September.  When  we  first  met  witii 
acres  of  those  bushes,  in  September,  covered  with  large  deUcions  fruit,  the  temptatknwisjo 
great  that  we  partook  rather  freely,  expecting  to  pay  tiie  penalty  of  over-indulgence,  bat  were 
happily  disappointed.  Judging  from  the  experience  of  others  and  our  own  on  many  oceieoDi. 
those  berries  are  remarkably  healthy.  Most  of  them  were*larger  than  any  we  ever  nw«t  tbe 
South.  The  Vaccinium  Constable!  of  Qny,  which  sometimes  grows  ten  or  fifteen  feet  bigb 
(on  Shining  Rock),  was  covered  vnth  ripe  fruit  as  late  as  the  middle  of  October.  There  tn 
several  species  of  the  huckleberry  which  are  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  oommoa  high  ^^' 
berry  (Rabus  viUosus)  is  often  found  in  dense  patches  on  and  near  the  mountain  tops,  witii  its 
stems  smooth,  and  destitute  of  prickles.  This  rale  is  constant.  We  do  not  remember  to  brt 
met  with  an  exception.  The  same  species  growing  in  the  valleys  has  its  stems  amedwiib 
prickles."— /Wd. 

A  Small  Garden,  but  Large  Enough.— Persons  who  have  but  a  small  garden  ihonU 
remember  the  reply  of  Hahnemann,  the  homoeopathist :  "  It  is  but  a  narrow  patch,  bot  there 
Is  no  end  of  its  height." 

Union  Springs  Shade  Tree  Association.— The  beauty  of  a  village,  as  evety  pewni'f 
taste  is  avrare,  does  not  depend  on  its  showy  buildings  bo  much  as  on  its  trees.  An?  pl&c« 
properly  ornamented  with  trees  is  handsome ;  without  them  the  most  costly  arehitectare  h 
bare  and  unattractive.  The  inhabitants  of  Union  Springs,  a  thriving  village  on  the  boob  or 
Cayuga  Lake,  resolving  to  profit  by  these  truths,  formed  an  association,  with  the  fdlowiiip 
regulations  in  substance : — Each  member  pays  an  admission  fee  of  one  dollar,  which  is  spplie*' 
in  procuring  and  setting  out  trees  in  such  places  as  the  owners  are  unable  or  unwHlmg  to  plut- 
any  additional  sum  from  a  member  is  expended  in  planting  trees,  at  cost,  along  his  own  grousils 
or  where  he  may  direct. 

The  admission  fee  of  the  association  amounted  in  the  first  place  to  some  forty  or  fifty  doGftif 
— a  part  of  which  was  from  day  hiborers  to  be  expended  in  work.  The  executive  committee, 
after  exploring  the  ai^acent  country,  found  a  fine  natural  nursery  of  maples  and  other  oatire 
trees,  which  they  secured  at  five  dolUrs  per  hundred.  They  were  dog  wiih  the  routt,  (the  iwit* 
are  commonly  cut  off  in  such  cases),  and  several  teams  wero  despatched  for  them.  Over  ai 
hundred  trees  have  been  thus  procured  at  a  small  cost,  and  have  been  placed  along  the  streets: 
and  if  half  of  them  grow  and  flourish,  they  will  increase  the  market  value  of  tiie  lots  they  ^ 
adorn  at  least  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  expenditure. 

This  may  not  be  the  best  mode,  in  every  particular,  of  accomplishing  so  deniable  an  object : 
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but  it  may  Ainiish  hints  fur  an  improved  mode  of  pro(^eeding  in  other  places.    It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  in  all  saoh  cases,  cattle  must  be  excluded  from  the  streets. — Country  Gentleman, 
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The  Aloe. — Something  remarkable  is  reported  of  the  aloe :  a  gardener  near  Paris  one  day 
scalded  both  his  feet ;  he  was  quite  alone, — no  one  within  call ;  and  compelled  thus  to  shift  for 
himself,  he  plucked  a  \axge  t^oe  leaf,  split  it  in  two,  and  applied  the  raw  surfaces  to  his  feet. 
Much  to  his  surprise,  the  pain  at  once  ceased,  and  the  leaf  became  of  a  violet  color ;  while  the 
next  day  no  traces  of  the  scald  remained  except  a  dark-blue  stain.  This  curative  property  has 
been  lately  verified  at  the  Museum  at  Paris,  in  a  similar  complete  cure  of  a  workman,  whose 
whole  back  had  been  blistered  by  a  rush  of  steam :  and  by  Lemaire,  professor  of  botany  at 
Ghent,  who  cured  the  scalded  arm  of  a  cook  in  the  same  way.  The  aloe  in  question  is  the 
Soecotrine—iihtkt  is,  a  native  of  Socotra,  which,  if  desired,  may  be  grown  as  an  ornamental 
indoor  plant,  having  a  good  leaf  and  flower.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  aloe  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  would  be  equally  efficacious. 

Sugar  Cane. — When  we  ventured,  in  the  face  of  the  speculators  in  Sorghum  seed,  to  ask 
what  had  beoome  of  the  article  in  cultivation,  we  were  called  seriously  to  task.  We  had  allu- 
iion  to  the  original  programme,  which  asserted  that  it  was  to  supply  the  north  with  sugar. 
Soon  it  was  reduced  to  molasses,  and  now  doubters  on  that  matter  are  increasing.  H.  Y.,  in 
the  Rural  New  Yorker,  says :  *'  A  few  years  since  the  production  of  sUk  was  the  popular  hobby, 
and  hardly  any  fitmily  '  with  souls  above  buttons,'  but  what  experimented  in  that  mania,  which 
was  the  universal  topic  of  conversation  and  the  trumpetiogs  of  the  public  prints :  not  a  paper, 
daily  or  weekly,  but  what  made  this  subject  a  constant  theme,  until  silk  worms  and  mnlticaulis 
ruined  thousands.  Where  is  the  great  speculation  now? — ^gone  to'the  tomb  of  the  Capulets. 
There  is  g^reat  danger  of  a  like  result  for  the  sugar  cane.  Its  successful  operation  depends  on 
10  many  contingendeB-— so  foreign  to  the  habits  and  abilities  of  farmers  in  general — requiring 
strong,  well-made  iron  crushing  rollers  and  evaporating  pans,  differing  from  anything  in  common 
use,  that  well-grounded  fears  may  be  indulged  that  this  yalnable  addition  to  domestic  comforts, 
&nd  even  as  a  profitable  crop,  will  be  abandoned  and  sink  into  the  dark  waters  of  neglect  and 
forgetfulnesB.  H.  T. 

Abroad,  we  find  in  some  cases  that  success  still  attends  the  cultivators  of  the  sorgho— Chinese 
sQgar-cane — ^in  France."  The  pUint  yields  there  excellent  sugar;  a  fiirina  obtained  from  the 
feed  makes  good  bread  and  chocolate ;  alcohol  and  an  agreeable  tonic  wine  are  extracted  from 
the  Item  and  leaves,  as  well  as  certain  dyes,  of  tints  hitherto  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  China  ; 
ftnd  the  xesidne  is  convertible  into  paper.  Truly,  a  most  useful  plant.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  it  has  been  introduced  into  Australia,  where,  in  the  seasons  of  drought  to  which  the  colo- 
nies are  liable,  it  is  found  eminently  usefril  as  food  for  cattle." 

We  observe  that  Dr.  Sicard,  of  Marseilles,  has  formed  an  interesting  ooUeetion  of  the  pro- 
docta  derived  from  the  soigho,  the  Chinese  sugar-cane,  which  has  been  much  talked  of  lately. 
The  number,  423,  is  already  surprisingly  large,  and  comprises  portions  of  the  plant  itself,  witii 
the  spikes  and  seeds ;  various  kinds  of  flour  nuide  by  grinding  the  seeds,  and  mixing  the  meal 
with  other  kinds  of  flour ;  specimens  of  sorgho  bread ;  of  sugars  of  different  qualities ;  of  the 
jnice ;  of  beer,  cider,  vinegar,  and  brandy,  all  made  from  sorgho  Juice ;  sorghotic  add ;  various 
dyes,  carmine,  red,  rose,  yellow,  lilac,  slate  color,  and  grey;  besides  other  preparations.  The 
^.  doctor  has,  moreover,  written  and  published  two  volumes  concermng  the  sorgho,  containing  a 
L> description  of  the  plant,  and  of  the  processes  by  which  it  is  to  be  utilized. 
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A  TARnmr  op  Cypress.— From  the  ttartiog  pobt  of  wlat  u  c^M 
■pedes  to  the  last  form  which  this  may  take,  fai  order  to  ooostitotF 
rarieties,  the  limits  which  are  extremely  variahle  camiot  he  fixed ;  in 
truth,  every  day  they  are  presented  in  such  different  ▼arieti«  of  lb* 
individual  one  from  which  they  sprang,  that  if  the  origio  wu  out 
known  they  would  be  taken,  without  doubt,  for  a  pecaliar  ipedet 
There  are,  however,  some  genera  whose  species,  always  few,  yield  to 
little  modification ;  there  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  which  leem  dis- 
posed to  vary,  to  metamorphose  themselves  into  the  most  direne 
forms.  Wc  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  future  artidei,  wbeo  we 
treat  the  different  questions  of  genera,  species,  hybrids  and  nrieties; 
Just  now  we  shall  only  discuss  the  one  figured  before  us. 

The  Oqfretwt  futigkUa  eera/ormit :  Carri^re,  Cupresnii  FoDudii 
Calumnatus  hbrtorum  very  remarkable  for  both  its  beariog  and  if- 
pearance,  is  so  from  its  mode  of  vegetation ;  in  its  bearing  it  recalls 
the  general  form  of  the  Cmpftgmu  feuHgiata^  from  which  it  ipnng,  ^ 
though  it  is  perceptibly  different;  in  its  mode  of  growth  it  ii  tepante 
firom  it,  as  well  as  fh>m  the  other  varieties,  and  forms  a  pecoliir  type- 
a  sort  of  monstrosity  which  must  remain  permanent,  since  it  ii  repro- 
duced firom  seeds.  The  very  singular  eharaeter  which  eooitiiQtefsiHi 
distinguishes  cleariy  this  variety,  is  the  complete  and  constaatibortioi! 
of  all  the  branches  and  their  transformation  hito  twigs,  small  aid  grow. 
ing  so  closely  together  as  entirely  to  hide  the  stem ;  oo  eitiier  side  tt 
they  hiy  compactly  along  this,  the  whole  forms  a  very  straiglit  oofoom, 
which  gives  to  the  plant  a  taper  (cierge)  like  appearance, from  wbetee 
oomes  the  name  Cereiformis.  The  specimen  growing  at  the  mtuetno, 
and  fh>m  which  our  picture  is  drawn,  is  8  years  old ;  it  metforet  11 
feet  and  an  inch  in  height,  8  inches  in  diameter,  comprinag  item  uxi 
branches,  a  diameter  which  is  preserved  through  nearly  iti  eotirt* 
length,  except  near  the  top,  where  it  tapers  and  ends  in  a  very  rbaU 
point.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Fernind,  Horticolturist  at  Cfignac. 
for  it,  the  enly  owner  of  this  form,  which  he  proouxed  about  183i-  He 
owns  specimens  of  different  ages  and  strength,  which  all  haie  the  erne 
character ;  that  is  to  say,  that  instead  of  more  or  less  strong  bnoeki, 
they  have  only  twigs.  This  last  peculiarify  is  not,  as  one  migiit  vs^ 
pose,  occasioned  by  a  want  of  vigor,  since  some  very  vigonns  sped- 
mens  40  feet  high  are  only  2  feet  in  diameter,  everything  ioclodei  io 
which  size  the  stem  makes  one-third,  or  8  inches.  There  are  eeedf  d 
.this  last  which,  when  sown,  have  produced  specimens  of  diffeieot  agei 
owned  by  Mr.  Ferrand,  and  which  he  now  offers  to  the  tnde.  't^ 
unusual  form  of  this  variety  makes  it  indispensable  in  coniferoos  col- 
lections. 

•  Let  us  add,  to  give  as  Just  as  possible  an  idea  of  the  CfipreMtu  ht 
tigiata  cereiformis,  that  the  plate  before  us  is  reduced  to  the  20tb  of 
its  natural  dimensions.— iSin/e  HortkoU, 

The  Orchard  House.— It  would  be  almost  imposnble  tofiodi 
lover  of  horticulture  who  would  not  derive  pleasure  and  mstrudkjD 
from  reading  the  work  of  Mr.  Bivers  on  Orchard  Hooaec,  which  wc  j 
continue  in  the  present  number.    The  owner  of  the  Emallest  ganleo  * 


pit  will  find  principles  laid  down  which  he  can  apply  in  practice.  Our  late  extensive  experience 
with  heavy  frost  in  Jone  is  also  an  argument  for  the  orchard  house,  which  it  is  well  to  remem- 
biT.    With  such  a  shelter  fruit  will  no  longer  he  a  ''  pursuit  under  difficulties." 

Perhaps,  after  all,  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  Orchard  House  will 
be  found  in  its  conquest  over  the  curculio.  The  fruit  is  set  and  quite  forward  before  the  pest 
makes  his  appearance  from  his  winter  quarters,  and  then  the  fruit  is  too  robust  to  be  injured. 

N 
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A  Visit  to  the  New  Yqbk  Cektral  Park.— About  twelve  months  ago  I  sent  you  some 
remarks  upon  the  respective  merits  of  the  plans  that  were  prepared  for  the  laying  out  of  the 
New  Tork  Central  Park,  and  then  stated  that  the  one  to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
was  the  moat  appropriate,  and  well  chosen.  This  decinon  of  the  Commissioners  was  disputed 
hy  some  parties,  and,  like  everything  else  of  a  public  character,  there  was  not  a  unanimous  vote 
in  its  favor.  The  majority,  however,  seem  to  have  thought  it  best,  and  it  is  now  becoming  a 
practical  reality  on  the  ground  site ;  consequently,  a  report  of  progress  may  be  interesting  to 
fome  of  your  readers. 

To  the  uninitiated  and  careless  observer,  the  whole  may  appear  a  huge  confusion  of  rock- 
blasting,  hoisting,  carting,  breaking  up  and  leveling,  on  to  here  a  road  and  there  another,  with- 
out connections,  excavating  of  immense  hollows,  and  rainng  the  earth  so  removed  into  mounds 
of  meaningless  shapea;  but  a  careful  examination  reveals  to  the  mind's  eye  the  developing,  or 
working  out,  of  graceful  and  easy  curves  in  the  carriage  drives,  and  the  Bridle  and  pedes- 
trian paths,  with  corresponding  undulations  of  t^  grand  and  finished  character  on  the  more  level 
portbns,  while  the  jnoterstgus  features  show  a  series  of  varied  and  becoming  composition.  There 
13  a  great  distinctness  between  these  two  opposite  forms  in  landscape,  and  in  the  example  be- 
fore us  they  are  kept  separate  from  direct  vision,  while  they  blend  into  each  other,  as  it  were, 
j  imperceptibly,  as  we  travel  to  other  spots.  This,  when  finished,  will  produce  a  happy  and 
!  pleasing  effect,  relieve  the  visitor's  mind  from  monotony  or  tire,  and  give  scope  for  the  free  use 
of  all  grades  of  intellectual  enjoyment.  The  natural  sur&ce  is  well  adapted  for  producing  va- 
riety of  scenery  and  convenience,  as  it  embraces  the  running  brook  and  silent  lake,  the  flowery 
dell  and  roonded  hill,  the  hollow  cave  and  craggy  rock,  the  secluded  valley  and  elevated  height, — 
all  of  which  seems  to  have  been  well  studied  by  the  artists,  and  it  is  well  they  have  accepted  the 
advaotages.  Whether  or  no  the  goal  of  this  desirable  consummation  will  be  reached,  remains 
Tet  to  be  seen ;  but  it  b  at  present  in  a  fiur  state  of  progress,  and  if  there  is  anything  like  pat- 
riotiim  in  our  city  fathers,  they  will  supply  the  needfbl  until  it  becomes  a  fixed  fact. 

Commencing  at  the  principal  entrance,  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  the  grade  is  a 
Urge  level  space  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  carriages  in  any  jinmber,  from  which  the 
main  drive  on  the  easterly  side  begins,  and  traverses  in  an  easy  winding  course  around  the  en- 
tire park,  deviating  from  the  boundary  so  as  to  give  a  pleasant  drive  of  some  nine  miles,  with- 
oat  danger  from  steep  declivities,  and  intersected  at  difierent  points,  by  which  a  shorter  distance 
maj  be  adopted  if  desirable.  Besides  this  there  is  a  Bridle  road  of  about  ^ve  miles,  beginning 
&t  the  aforesaid  entrance,  conducted  on  away  toveards  the  centre,  and  then  along  the  westerly 
«de  to  the  northerly  end  at  Haarlem  Flats  v  and  in  connection  vnth  this  it  is  proposed  to  have  a 
epace  for  equestrian  feats.  The  walks  for  pedestrians  will  extend  to  about  twenty  miles,  mean- 
dering and  coursing  all  manner  of  ways,  around  rocky  blu^,  down  to  the  water  edge,  along 
level  grades,  leading  to  the  most  elevated  spots,  deep  into  the  ravine,  now  approaching  the  most 
y  public  haunts,  and  agun  receding  into  solitude— accompanied  by  the  always  eomfbrtable  and 
i^'  neutral  tint  of  green  grass,  and  here  and  there  conducted  through  mtmded  shades  of  umbra- 
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geous  growth,  where  the  pie  me  may  be  enjoyed  ad  (iUtiim,  either  upon  the  exteuifv  open  U^ 
or  under  the  shelter  of  trees ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  foot  walks  are  moftly  ci» 
tiguoas  to,  or  are  conducted  across,  these  inviting  spots,  where  the  romps  of  umocent  joblli 
may  meet  with  no  restraint ;  and,  also,  they  are  so  arranged  that  nothing  but  the  gronest  car^ 
lessness  can  lead  to  danger  from  paasing  carriagea  or  horses.  In  fiust  this  point  leeiiis  to  hive 
been  well  studied,  as  at  most  of  the  btersections  there  are  to  be  bridges  of  Tariooi  coostnir- 
tion,  sereral  of  which  are  now  finished,  which  will  admit  of  all  crossing  and  re^rossisfr  witbuot 
interference. 

Excepting  a  necessary  straight  Ime  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  CroUm  Ltkt,  which  tbf 
designers  had  no  oontrvl  over,  there  is  only  one  such  in  the  park,  and  this  is  the  Hall,  or  Prgo- 
enade  ground.  Aa  we  look  at  the  plan  upon  paper  it  certunly  appearb  as  the  spolistioD  of  i 
principle:  on  the  ground,  howoTer,  it  ia  otherwise;  and  considering  its  connectkn  with  the 
nearly  parallel  drive,  and  being  not  far  from  the  entrance,  the  disparity  is  not  noticed  xxim  b) 
the  prejudiced  critic.  Now  If  we  take  into  eonsideration  the  manners  of  our  socaety,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  we  must  have,  in  a  public  estabUahment  of  this  nature,  a  part  for  prom- 
enade and  the  disphiy  of  person ;  and  surely  we  cannot,  in  Justice  to  all  parties  coooened,  deprirt 
our  fair  belles  and  gallant  beaus  of  such  a  desirable  advantage.  Besides,  we  shoild  tiunk  of  tbc 
unrestricted  freedom  that  a  straight  Ime  one-fourth  of  a  mile  long,  two  huodied  feet  wide,  owt- 
posed  of  broad  belts  of  grass  turf  and  gravel,  overtopped  with  our  Natiotml  Elm,  will  gi^  ^ 
the  elastic  trip  of  the  rising  generation, and  leave  principles  '*for  the  nonce''  togoferwU: 
they  are  worth. 

On  the  westerly  side  of  the  south  entrance  is  a  Urge  hollow  intended  for  a  pond,  the  ^i^n 
being  bounded  by  irregular  rounded  blufis  of  blue  stone  which,  when  interspersed  with  tk^^- 
suitable  trees,  and  walks  around  the  margin  of  the  water,  vrill  produce  a  bold  and  pleaiing  effect 
Extending  further  to  the  north  is  the  large  play  and  parade  ground,  and  further  oo  wmeKvi 
an  unevenness  of  surface  which  furnishes  two  skating  ponds,— one  of  which  is  ezdiMTdj  k« 
ladies,— and  an  opportunity  to  bring  into  view  one  of  the  most  beautifully  pictoreiqae  ^k^ 
that  the  eye  of  a  painter  could  desire.  This  part  is  nearly  completed  in  walki  sod  oat- 
line,  and  also  partly  planted.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  what  trees  and  limibi  are 
placed  here  are  only  for  temporary  convenience,  for  there  is  at  present  nothing  but  t  bU 
died  confusion.  If  a  permanency  is  intended  the  whole  ought  to  be  put  under  tbe  c<»tn>l  ^i 
some  more  qualified  superintendent,  and  the  work  commenced  afresh.  Do  let  us  have  wne  r<^ 
gard  to  good  taste,  suitableness  of  character  and  aituation,  and  beauty  of  outline  in  thii  mp^^ 
for  surely  we  need  some  examples  of  superior  merit  to  train  the  minds  of  our  peopK  that  thej 
may  more  generally  become  acquamted  vrith  ornamental  plantmg.  Whatever  the  iDteuti(«m 
futurity  may  be,  there  is  evidently  a  great  lack  of  ability  here,  for,  under  any  circaiDiteDCi<< ' 
part  must  remain,  and  then  there  vrill  be  no  corresponding  effect  in  either  outline,  form,  cbvac- 
ter  of  connecting  subject,  or  suitableness  to  situation.  At  any  rate,  the  placing  of  SweOi^  J'- 
nipers  immediately  under  the  drip  of  the  Sa$$afr«t9  does  not  augur  well  for  effeei  hereaHer. 
neither  does  the  confused  proximity  of  such  varying  forms  as  ^vtr  MapU,  Lirndtn,  PnU^^^^ 
Hornbeam,  and  others  quite  as  opposite  in  present  contour,  or,  what  vrill  be  still  woiw>  ^'^^ 
effect  A  meditated  contemplation  and  careful  «tudy  ought  to  be  devoted  to  this  deptrtioect, 
as  in  a  great  measure  the  splendor  of,  and  gratification  to  be  obtained  from,  the  whole  heiesnii 
will  depend  upon  the  present  arrangement 

The  Croton  Beservoir  and  Lake,  contuning  about  140  acres,  are  nearly  in  the  ceDtre  of  Hpf 
grounds.  The  latter  is  not  yet  finished,  but  will  when  filled  constitute  a  noble  sheet  of  vatf  r 
Beyond  or  north  of  these  the  draining  is  going  on,  and  fiirther  improvements  axe  cooinK4K*ln£ 

It  is  intended  that  there  shall  be  four  transverse  roads  for  the  accommodation  of  the  citj 
traffic ;  and  as  they  are  to  be  conducted  below  the  general  level,  thei«  is  much  blsstioK  tf^  ^ 
moval  of  rock,  and  excavation  of  other  materiaL  Two  of  these  are  now  being  coostmeted,  aD*i 
will  be  a  heavy  expense  before  completion. 
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The  soathern  half  of  the  whole  area  (774  acres)  is  progTessing  very  rapidly,  a  great  length  of 
tho  roads  and  walks  finished,  with  the  general  outline  fairly  developing,  and  hy  the  end  of  the 
(ire«ent  year  we  may  expect  to  have  secured  to  the  puhlic  some  300  acres  of  pleasure  grounds  of 
the  most  heautiful  and  gratifying  character.    Yours,  &c,  William  Chorlton. 

Befexce  OF  mKFfumiES.—My  Dear  Editor:— Yo\i  could  not  have  visited  the  prairie 
coQotry  at  a  more  unpropitious  season,  for  a  succession  of  heavy  rains  had  submerged  the  coun- 
try, and  my  own  grounds  being  torn  up  for  tree-planting,  road-making,  and  the  like,  must  have 
presented  a  forbidding  appearance. 

Still  your  partial  eyes  discovered,  it  seems,  something  to  be  pleased  with,  as  you  desire  me 
"  after  reading  the  Horticulturist "  to  write  "  a  defence  of  the  prairies."  From  this  I  inferred 
that  you  deaigned  throwing  us  upon  the  defensive,  but  in  the  absence  of  an  attack,  where  is  the 
uccagion  of  a  vindication  7 

My  preference  for  the  pndriea  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  very  few  words. 

Momitains  figure  more  pleasantly  in  the  eye  and  on  the  canvas  of  the  painter  than  profitably 
in  the  domain  of  the  husbandman.  This  needs  no  argument  Dense  forests  have  their  advan- 
tages and  their  disadvantages,  the  latter  greatly  preponderating.  One  generation  cut  down  the 
timber  and  die.  The  next,  seized  with  the  malady  incident  to  newly-cleared  land,  root  out  the 
i^tumps  and  aJUifce  to  death.  The  third  generation  only  begin  to  profit  by  the  labor  of  their  an- 
cestors, from  whom,  with  the  record  of  their  hardships  and  physical  ills,  they  inherit  also  an  oc- 
casional qnakvug. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  prairie  and  find  its  rich,  deep  loam  all  ready  for  the  pUnOf  and  prom- 
itiog  exhauatleas  fertility.  This  wealth  of  soil  and  the  freedom  from  rugged  hills,  from  rocks,  from 
itamps  and  from  trees,  (except  in  occasional  groves  which  furnish  abundant  fuel,)  and  from  other 
iiopediments  to  easy  and  profitable  agriculture,  prove  indisputably  the  admirable  adaptation  of 
our  prairiea  to  the  vf^U  of  the  husbandman.  But  to  the  lover  of  Nature  the  prairie  has  at- 
tractions, apart  from  its  ready  and  abundant  rewards  to  the  industrious  son  of  the  soil. 

As  I  write,  an  almost  limitless  expanse  of  prairie  stretches  out  before  me,  bounding  the  vision 
only  with  the  horizon.  The  undulations,  the  groves  and  creeks  prevent  monotony.  The  depth 
■>f  coil  favors  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of  grain,  and  grass,  and  flowers^  and  this  vast  plidn  is 
olad  in  verdure  of  such  depth  of  tone  and  with  bloom  of  such  exquisite  hues,  that  I  am  confi- 
<l»'Qt  were  you  here  to  witness  it^  and  to  see  the  occasional  groves  in  richest  foliage,  and  vast 
docks  of  grazing  sheep  and  cattle  diversifying  the  scene,  you  would  agree  with  me  in  pronounc- 
ing it  enchantingly  beautiful. 

But  one  of  my  men  has  come  in  to  -tell  me  that  some  thousands  of  feet  of  tile  (for  the  lawn) 
&nd  an  underdndn  mole  machine  (for  general  use  on  the  farm)  have  arrived,  and  I  must  be  out 
u>  look  after  them.    I  have  been  planting  extensively,  &c.,  &o.  B.,  Illinois, 

BoiLiKG  Potatoes. — Pick  out  your  potatoes,  so  that  the  quantity  you  intend  for  dinner 
^holJ  be  as  near  of  the  same  size  as  possible,  and  put  into  the  pot  with  them  sufficient  water  only 
til  reach  half,  or  a  third  of  the  way  up  them :  they  should  never  be  covered  with  water.  This 
i^  a  most  invaluable,  although  such  a  very  simple  receipt.  I  have  had  a  square  pot  made  for 
the  potatoes ;  for  a  round  pot,  since  they  must  not  be  piled  one  over  the  other,  would  not  hold 
''ifEclent  for  any  number  of  persons.  In  boiling  potatoes  for  his  pigs,  which  my  informant  did 
!o  a  large  copper  boiler,  he  had  observed  that  those  uppermost,  and  partially  out  of  the  water, 
Ldwever  small  they  might  be,  were  invariably  cracked  and  mealy,  while  those  below  were 
waxy.  C.  P.  C. 

White  Fox  Q&ape. — ^A  correspondent  in  the  May  number  of  the  HortieuUurist,  page  246, 

luppoiea  lie  has  the  white  fox  grape  alluded  to  by  Mi^or  Le  Conte,  in  the  Patent  Office  Beport 

\iut  1857.    Now,  if  the  gentieman  alluded  to  has  the  true  White  Fox  grape,  he  will  readily 
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know  it  from  all  othen,  by  tbe  thiolc,  velvety,  baff-eoloi«d  down  on  the  ander  tide  of  tk  M 
(which  is  white  on  the  black  variety),  and  the  eoane,  hairy  down  on  tbe  yooog  tvri^  wkk^ 
are  red,  toogh,  and  very  tlender ;  and  the  berriei,  whieh  are  enormonsly  large,  and  finxD  ilm 
to  leven  on  a  bnneh ;  wood  very  short-Jointed,— lay,  two  to  five  inchea  long.  There  ii  tooti.;: 
variety  with  leavea  dark  buff  on  the  under  aide,  and  parplish  white  berriea,  said  to  be  eqoftl  u^ 
the  white  variety,  but  it  does  not  teem  to  be  ao  stout  a  grower,  and.  baa  not  yet  frmted,  b^it 
will  donbtiess  do  so  next  season,  when  I  will  send  you  a  drawing  of  each  of  them. 

The  vines  were  fSmind  in  Georgia,  and  were  taken  up  and  brought  bare  a  year  ago,  md  &if 
now  well  established.  They  are,  no  doubt,  seedlings  from  the  Bbusk  Fox  grape,  u  tbej  ass* 
up  in  the  fields  where  that  variety  once  grew.  Tbe  fruit  on  the  vine  is  at  this  thne,  five  tima 
aa  large  aa  the  Isabella  and  many  other  kinds  growing  side  by  nde  vnth  it  I  tbmk  it  yr.l 
prove  of  great  value,  both  aa  a  table  and  wine  grape,  throughout  the  United  States,  ss  tbe fnuts 
said  never  to  rot,  is  an  enormous  and  early  bearer,  and  seems  to  be  equally  hardy  witb  tbe  bk4 
variety,  which  is  found  growing  wild  from  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  northern  hiket.  1  exp^ 
to  conduct  many  experiments  with  this  grape,  by  hybridixing  it  with  the  best  foreign  andnaurf 
kinds,  and  will  keep  your  readers  apprised  of  my  succesa. 

Enclosed  I  send  yon  a  leaf  of  each  variety,  which  are  now  about  half  grown,  (tikes  dm  i 
young  shoot),  by  which  you  will  see  they  are  entirely  different  from  any  other  grape  ksovs. 

BUommgdaU  Nunerie§,  Ouddp-hwik^  Mi$9.  W.  H.  BiJRFOSD,  H.  D. 

Native  Grapes.— The  tourist  to  Lebanon  Springs,  New  York,  is  of  course  famOiir  witb  tl? 
settlement  of  the  United  Society,  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  that  watering-pUee.  Tbej 
are  iamlliar  with  the  long  high  hill  to  be  climbed  in  gomg  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  n  tkt 
we  say,  on  reaching  the  settlement,  that  we  are  a  good  thousand  feet  above  tide-water.  Tbe 
high  bluffs  of  the  Taconio,  south  and  east,  whose  summits  are  far  above  them,  teU  of  theiwlQ- 
sion  of  the  earliest  morning  sun,  on  one  hand,  and  break  the  sweet  influence  of  the  loftsembf^ni 
breezes  on  the  other ;  while  that  valley,  opening  &r  to  the  north-west,  shows  oooeloflTply  tb; 
old  Boreas  can  travel  with  telegraphic  speed  to  vent  his  fury  on  the  abrupt  hin-flde. 

It  was  at  this  unpro^Mtioue  locality  that  Philemon  Stewart,  a  member  of  that  enterptuk 
Society,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  with  the  noble  object  of  producing  a  palstaUe  sod  l^inlj 
variety  of  grape,  commenced  their  cultivation  from  the  seed,  and  as  the  first  froit  of  tbii  effor: 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  *'  Northern  Muscadine  " — a  grape  which  is  every  year  becoicifir' 
better  known  and  more  popular  among  cultivators. 

The  excellencies  of  this  grape,  are,  in  the  first  place,  its  entire  hardiness ;  for,  ss  Mr.  Ste vnir*' 
has  lately  informed  us,  he  leaves  the  vine  wholly  unprotected  in  their  aevere  expoiuie  dans| 
our  long,  cold,  and  sometimes  fluctuating  (as  to  temperature)  winters.  Then,  the  grap^  ^ 
ripened  well  on  his  grounds  for  the  last  fifteen  successive  summers.  It  is  a  hardy  giapf.  sej 
ripens  its  fruit  as  far  north  as  Detn^t  in  Michigan,  and  Qaebec  in  Canada.  Amateon  pn' 
nounce  it  a  good  table  grape,  and  the  wine,  the  pure  Juice  of  the  grape,  made  from  it,of  ^i)^^-^ 
Mr.  Stewart  shows  several  specimens,- is  beautifully  flavored  for  the  invalid,  and  sparblmg  ^'"^ 
popularity  as  a  grape  worthy  of  general  cultivation  is  increasing  as  it  becomes  better  boovs.  t» 
the  increasing  demand  for  the  vines  fully  affirms.  But  Mr.  Stewart's  ambition  is  not  cati^t^< 
nor  do  his  labon  rest  here.  He  has  now  some  fifteen  hundred  seedling  vines  under  calti^s^"^ 
from  which  it  is  no  more  than  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  valuable  varieties  will  origut^t'' 
Indeed,  some  of  these  vines  came  into  bearing  last  year,  and  several  varietiee,  ripemng^'-' 
August  through  September,  promise  well.  As  the  vines  mature,  the  qualities  of  tbe  fruit  •'f 
these  ynW  probably  improve. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  a  philanthropbt.    His  labora,  watchfulness  and  care  in  grape-eoitoie,  b&^ ' 
been  arduous  and  unremitting,  and  Providence  we  have  no  doubt  will  give  then  aoeoesa.  ^^^' 
a  blessing  it  will  be  to  mankind  if  he  brings  out  *veral  new,  hardy,  and  choice  Tirietifi.  ^  i 
that  choice  grapes  may  in  due  time  overspread  the  poor  man's  cottage  as  weQ  as  the  nek  idU"  ^ 
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arbor,  and  become  the  comfort  and  healthy  luxury  of  all !    God  speed  him  and  give  him  full 
success,  for  the  labor  in  which  he  ii  engaged  is  a  labor  to  bless  manhind. 

Yours  truly,  William  Bacon. 

Eidimond,  Mast.,  June  1, 1859. 

[The  Northern  Muscadine  is  valued  at  the  North  for  its  ripening  where  most  other  grapes  do 
ont  succeed.  We  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  it  where  we  can  have  better.  Will  some 
one  &vor  us  with  a  sample  the  coming  season  from  a  vine  of  some  age  f — Ed.] 

Downer's  Prolific  Strawberry  AGAiN.—It  will  doubtless  be  recollected  by  many, 
that  some  of  us  made  out  a  report  and  description  last  year  of  a  seedling  strawberry  raised  by 
J.  S.  Downer,  proprietor  of  Forest  Nursery,  near  Elkton,  Ky.,  which  report  was  published  in 
the  HortiaiUurid,  and  also  in  several  other  papers. 

At  the  request  of  the  above-named  ji^ntleman,  we  have  again  met  to  repeat  our  examination 
of  this  fruity  and  we  are  pleased  to  etaXe  that  another  season's  examination  has  but  confirmed 
U3  Iq  the  opinions  expressed  in  our  report  of  last  year.  We  have  this  season  had  an  opportu- 
tunity  of  examining  tiiis  strawberry  under  different  modes  of  cultivation :  some  are  grown  upon 
ground  which  has  been  well  pr^ared,  and  the  runners  have  been  kept  off  the  phints;  others 
are  on  ground  which  has  not  been  manured,  nor  had  any  especial  care  taken  with  its  prepara- 
tioo.  and  the  vines  have  been  permitted  to  run  without  restraint.  In  every  instance  Downer's 
Prolific  Seedling  is,  to  our  satisfaction,  vaaUy  superior  in  productiveness,  to  all  other  varieties 
known  here. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  vigor  and  hardiness  of  the  plant ;  its  early  maturity 
Bod  long  continued  bearing ;  the  size  and  flavor  of  the  fruit,  and  above  all  its  unparalleled  pro- 
dactiTeness ;  it  is  without  a  rival. 

Some  of  the  committee  examined  this  stawberry  at  intervals  from  the  6th  of  May  to  the 
present  time ;  they  find  it  ten  days  in  advance  of  any  other  variety  in  ripenmg.  At  the  present 
dute  (May  26th)  it  is  perfectly  loaded  with  berries  in  the  diflferent  stages  of  development,  from 
the  bloom  to  the  ripe  fruit. 

We  deena  it  unnecessary  at  present  to  give  a  further  description  of  this  strawberry,  as  it 
woald  be  no  less  than  to  repeat  the  one  given  by  us  last  year,  but  will  state  in  conclusion,  that 
we  regnrd  the  introduction  of  this  strawberry  among  us  as  a  triumph,  and  that  we  feel  highly 
gratified  to  know  that  we  now  have  a  variety  of  this  fruit  in  our  country,  upon  which  we  can 
coofidently  rely— for  an  early,  lasting,  and  abundant  crop  of  delicious  strawberries  every  season. 

A.  WEBBEEC,  M.  D.,  HOHmBvim,  Kt.  ELDER  J.  M.  BENNETT,  PwiiBOiCS,  Et. 


W.  H.8ASSSBN, 
S.  C.  MERCER, 
JAMES  3.  PHELPS, 
BBN.  H.  BRISTOW, 
A.G.GOODALL, 
R.  W.  GAINS,  M.  D., 
T.  O.  HENRY,  M.  D., 
THOa  GREEN, 
THOS.  &  BR7AN, 


a  J.  LEA^'ELL,  M.  D.,  Trutoh,  Kt. 
ELDER  P.  L  HENDERSON,  Dkcatur,  Ala. 
E.  a  STUART,  M.  D.,  Fairvikw,  Kt. 
R.  VAUOHAN,  » 

a  W.  DARNALI^  M.  D.  <» 
E.  T.  CABANIS,  EunoH,  Ey. 
J.  Q.  ROACH,  " 

H.  G.  PETREE,  » 


StaU  of  Kentucky,  Todd  Qninttf. 
I,  Beh.  T.  Perkins,  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  and  County  Court  for  the  State  aforesaid,  do  cer- 
tify that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  report  of  the  aforesaid  committee. 

And  I  do  further  certify  that  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  said  committee,  and  I  unhesi- 
tfttiogly  reooBvnend  them  as  gentlemen  of  high  standing  in  the  community  in  which  they  live, 
unied.  for  their  legal  and  scientific  attainments,  and  as  such  most  implicit  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  their  ttatementa. 

.     ISeal,  ]    In  testimony  whereof  I  have  ^hereto  set  my  name  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  Tod< 
^County  Court,  this,  the  2d  day  of  June,  1859.  Ben.  T.  Perkins,  C.  T.  C.  C. 


JCDITOB'S  TABLE. 


[rrom  the  BomeMead,  Bvtford,  Oma.] 
BUSSACEtUSETTS  HOETICULTUIUL  SOCDBTy. 

In  the  April  munber  of  the  HortieuUurui  appeared  a  letter  from  Dr.  Raaaell,  of  this  city,  | 
commenting  severely  upoa  the  coarse  taken  by  the  Mawacbusetts  Horticoltural  Society,  and  . 
especially  by  the  Hoveys  in  their  Mmffozine  of  HoHicnUurt,  in  reference  to  the  Piimeo,  called  by  { 
them  Boston  pear. 

(The  following  we  are  asrared  was  the  aetioo  of  the  liaasachnsetts  Hortiealtanl  8odety  in 
the  premises.) 

Saturday,  May  Jth,  1859.— A  regidar  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  the  Society's  i 
rooms,  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.  The  records  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  accepted.  After  I 
the  regular  bosioess  of  the  day  was  finished,  G^.  W.  Pratt,  Esq.,  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  Society,  asked  leave  to  read  portions  of  an  article  which  apposed  in  the  April  nnmber 
of  7\e  UorticuUmriMt,  and  which  reflected  on  the  character  of  the  Massachusetts  Horttcultorsl  : 
Society.  Permission  being  glTen,  the  article  referred  to  was  read,  and  without  discusBing  the  , 
question  it  was  \ 

Voted,  That  the  whole  subject  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  five,  with  full  poweiB  to  inres- 
tiffate  the  matter,  and  to  report  in  full  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  also  what  ooune  it  b 
aavisable  for  the  Society  to  pursue. 

Messrs.  Samuel  Walker,  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  B.  N.  French,  and  J.  8.  Cabot, 
were  appointed  this  committee.    Also, 

Voted,  That  the  same  committee  take  Into  consideratioD  Ihe  expediency  of  establishing  a 
monthly  Journal,  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Society. 

After  some  discussion  on  various  matters  of  interest,  the  meeting  adjourned  till  the  fint 
Saturday  in  June. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  the  above  transcript  of  proceedings,  as  it  is  of  general  interest, 
and  the  report  of  the  committee  will  be  looked  for  with  impatience,  as  it  will  show  whether  a 
society  of  the  rank  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  will  allow  itself  to  be  grossly 
deceived  and  involved  In  the  unprincipled  speculations  of  any  nurseryman  or  horticulturist. 

A  Mebiber  op  Mass.  Host.  Bog. 

Mr.  Hovey,  it  will  be  seen,  is  obliged  to  mingle  "  humble  pie  "  with  his  "  Boston  '*  peai^-Jn 
short,  is  pinned  by  the  Unneo.  We  are  sorry  for  him ;— though  a  marvellously  clever  nursery- 
man, albeit  not  brought  up  to  the  business,  nobody  cares  a  farthing  now  for  what  Mr.  H.  eaUs 
his  opinion.  Like  the  woman  of  Samaria,  he  has  had  many  of  them,  and  that  in  such  quick 
succession  that  no  one  can  tell  if  the  one  he  now  professes  to  have  is  really  his  or  not 

The  subject  thus  brought  up  by  the  Society  is  one  in  which  the  public  has  a  deep  tnterMt 
It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  issumg  magaxhies  of  horticulture  from  commercial  gardens 
is  quite  the  thing,  or  well  for  persons  out  of  the  trade.  .  Hie  example  before  us  teaches  the 
anmteur  thst  there  is  danger,  at  least,  of  interested  error;  the  lovers  of  pure,  unsophisti- 
cated horticultural  pleasures  will  welcome  the  proposition  of  the  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  to  edit  themselves  a  journal  of  their  own,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  veiy  soon.  We 
may  be  sure  ranters  and  brawlers  will  be  excluded  from  its  pages. 

BUFFALO  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Sbtbral  meetings  having  recentiy  been  held  with  a  view  of  reestablishing  this  Society,  (iti 
operations  having  been  of  late  suspended) :  it  was  finally  reorganized  on  May  20th,  by  the  elec- 
tion of  the  following  officers : 

Pf«f»iSeiU— Horace  Williams.  Vic6-Prendent9—1&,  Q.  Spanlding,  Joseph  Bart.  Trwsttnr^ 
Qeo.  F.  Foote.  Recording  Seerdary—Jno,  B.  Eaton.  Chrrenomding  Sscrstary-^Thoa.  Stephen- 
son. Managen^DewM  Bowen,  James  W.  Brown,  A.  P.  Thompson,  Warren  Qranger,  Kicb- 
ard  Bullymore,  Bei^amin  Hodge,  Frederick  P.  Stevens,  Wm.  A.  Coats,  D.  S.  Manley. 

CiNOiNNATi  Horticultural  Socibtt.— The  spring  exhibition  of  this  Sodety  was  a  suc- 
cess. The  Report  was  receired  too  late  for  insertion.  Of  strawberries,  as  usual,  there  was  a 
great  show,  and  premiums  awarded.  We  have  a  neat  volume  entitied  ^  A  brief  History  of  the 
Cfaicinnati  Hortioultnral  Society,  its  Charter,"  Ao.,  Ac.,  which  is  valuable,  and  will  be  hereafter 
much  referred  to  by  the  descendants,  &c.,  of  the  present  useful  and  active  memben. 

The  PrrrsBURG  Horticultural  Society  held  a  highly  interesting  meeting  on  the  7th, 
,8th,  and  9th  of  June,  of  which  we  have  good  accounts  too  late  for  insertion. 
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A  Gardener's  Situation  is  Wanted 

By  a  Scotdunan,  haTing  fourteen  yean  practical  experience,  and  competent  to  take  charge  of 
Greenhouse,  Graperiei,  Fruit,  V^etables,  Grounds,  &c.     Parties  wanting  a  first  class 
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'EVERY  BODY  SHOULD  HAVE  A  COPY." 

llIUliliPllLfrloillTlllllLillimiY 

Tbla  vork  wm  ftortod  in  18M,  by  the  pabUsher  nt  th«  Ommti  Farmsr.  Iti  creftt  raeeett  alll 
•Tld«jiee,  not  only  of  Ita  Intrlmto  merit,  but  of  tU  adapUbilltT  to  the  wants  uTtha  rural  popu 
▼olome,  prepared  with  great  eare  and  replete  with  sew  and  Taraahle  matter,  ia  laaiied  each  yea 


i'i 


Tbla  work  waa  ttarted  in  18M,  by  the  pabUaher  of  the  Ommu  Farmsr.    Ita  creat  aneeeas  aAirda  ooadadra 
.       .     . .   .    ...      .    .. ..    J-..  .      p^i^tjp^    Anew 

lame,  hx  l8S0,  la  a  book  whieh  eannoC  be  too  highly  reoommended— alike'  beaattlhl,  intercatlBg,  and  nseftal 
The  artielea  are  all  written  Mat  Ita  pagaa  b/Ben  of  axperlenaa.  U  la  illnatratad  with  aerentj-ftva  nmaaydaia 
and  beaatlfhl  eograrlagt. 

Amoac  its  contenta  may  be  mentioned  able  treattwe  on  Underdtalnlng  Ordiarda  md  Oardeaa,  tm  the  Fndti 
of  the  Ohio  Taller,  on  Fmlt  Caltnre  in  the  Weat,  on  the  Caltiratlon  of  Frait  TroM  In  Poti  un  er  6!an> «% 
Tnlniog  Wall  and  Eapaller  Treei.  on  the  ColtlTatlon  of  Bolbooa  Planta,  on  the  Kanagement  of  X>ncfca,  Gc«k, 
and  Swans,  on  British  Breeds  of  Cattle,  on  tiie  CaltlTation  of  BnU  Bagas^  4c,  Ac^  and  a  Llat  of  Fnrfta  tt^oBk- 
mended  by  the  American  Pomoloclral  BocMtr  alt  Ito  laat  seaslon. 

The  work  will  be  Iband  Invahiable  to  the  VnH  Gfowciv  ead  naelU  to  ereiy  one  Intereated  la  Boral  s^dn. 

It  Is  Aimlshed  at  the  low  piiee  of  Tweaty-Ave  Oanta,— while  It  ooatalns  aa  maeh  matter  as  maaydoBar  bocki 
JPsary  one  loAo  amts  a  rod  </  ground  tk<mld  hat*  M.  It  la  sent  pre  paid  by  mall  to  any  addresa  on  the  receipt 
of  twenty-flre  cents  In  eoln  or  postage  stampa. 

AddMs         JOSEPH  HAKBIS,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 

Of  tfie  €hne$ee  JFbrmer  and  Rural  Annual^ 

The  baek  nombeia,  for  186«,  ISBT,  and  1898,  can  bo  tarnished  aft  twenty-ATO  cents  each,  poataga  paid. 

in-A.R  M:  E;  R  S,     RE;-A.3D     TKCIS! 


THE    GENESEE    FARMER. 

A  MOlfTHLT  JOURNAL  OF 

AOBICULTUBE  AND  HOBTICULTUBE.     . 

[ESTABLISHED  IN  1831.] 


PUBLISHED  FOU  T^TClfTT-EIOHT  TEARS  in  one  of  the  tent 
wheat  and  frait  sections  of  Amerioi,  it  has  attained  and  unri  vailed  oirculatloii»  aa  bas  able 
and  experienced  correspondents  in  every  State  of  the  Union  and  in  tlie  British  ProviDce». 

Each  volume  contains  Turkk  Uuxdred  and  EioBTT-Foaa  Pages,  and  is  profusely  illoslrftted 
with  expensive  wood  cuts.    It  fs  sent  to  any  addi^ess  for 

irilPTTr    OEISTTS    -A.   YE^Ii! 

In  order  Iq  introduoe  the  /Wnsir  into  distiiets  where  H  hat  few  readev^  we  will  take  sab- 
Bcriptions  to  the  coming  half  volame  (Jaly  to  December  iucinsive)  at  ^e  fbtlowrn^  rac«^: 
8{Dg1e  subscribers,  25  cents  ;  five  copies  for  $1,  and  a  copy  of  our  beautKul  25  cent  book  the 
Burfd  Annual  <md  JlorivMUuraL  Dirtdor^  prepaid  bv  Diail,  to  the  person  getting  ujp  the  cSub . 
eight  copies  for  $1  50,  and  a  Rural  Annual,  prepaid  by  miil,  to  the  person  getting  op  the 
clnb  :  sixteen  copies  for  $3,  and  a  Rural  Annual  and  an  ertra  copy  of  the  Furmtr  for  a  year,  or 
two  for  tho'half  volntne,  to  the  person  getting  up  the  olnh. 

We  aleo  offer  a  liberal  list  of 

CASH  PBEMIUMS 

as  a  still  greater  inducement  to  form  clubs.  Full  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  Pisper.  and 
^very  one  interested  fn  the  oulturs  oif  tha  soil  is  Invited  to  send  f^r  a  copy,  and,  ff  pleased 
*  with  the  paper,  to  act  as  agent.    Spedmeh  copies  sent  free  to  si!  applicants. 

Addm.  JOBEFX  HABSIS, 

FVBLIffiER  AND  PBOFBIETOR, 


3Y~1 


WEATHERED  &  CHERE'VOY, 

IMPROVED  'Jl 


miL 


AND 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Public  Buildings,  Private   Dwellings,  G-reenhonses, 
G-raperiee,  Forcing  Pits,  &a,  &a 


Betioeen  Chrem  and   Wooster  Streets. 


^       M^t;tv 


FIg.l 


Fig:S 


The  ■nbecriben  most  rMpectfollr  call  the  attention  of  Gcrdenen,  Sloriita,  Nnraeiymen,  and  thepnbUe  in 
genenl,  to  their  new  and  improved  Boiler  for  the  above  purposes.  The  cuts  show  the  appearanoe  of  the  Boiler. 
Fif.  I  Is  an  outside  view.  Mg.  S  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  centre.  The  light  hontbntal  lines  show  the 
water  spaoea,  and  the  dark  waving  Nnes  represent  the  heat  passing  between  them  in  its  pamum  to  tbalhiew  ThsM 
is  no  brick  work  whatever  to  the  boiler,  the  stand  being  made  of  Cast  Iron«  with  a  ventilator  in  tne  ash  pit 
door  to  regnlMe  the  draft  to  the  fliiw  It  will  bf  tee*  tnm  ttM^aWve  cnto  that  the  boiler  is  two  dentil*  easlOA 
having  two  water  chamber%  ^nneeted  t0||etber  al  the  bottom  And  top  hj  pipes;  the  faest  ndiatlag  from  t&a 
lire  having  ^dfhing  to  obitruct  it,  strikes  with  great  force  agalosl  the  inner  dome,  and  their  being  noQiitlet  a^ 
the  ^ifJ^it  tlM#Bsea-ta«BiM^  tbejr  deaeend  ta  rise  between  the  two  water  chambers  on  their  passage  to  the 
flae,  and  are  again  brought  in  contact  with  the  fire,  which  eaosee  oombostion  and  economises  the  ftael  The  whole 
Interior  snrfkoe  of  the  boiler  fwhicb  is  verj  Isrge  In  proportion  to  the  grate)  is  In  the  direct  action  of  the  flrs. 

Measia.  W.  di  C.  having  bad  several  yeaM*  ezptrienoe  In  the  mannfactare  and  eonftmction  of  Hot  M'ater  Ap- 
paratns  previoos  to  oomm^nclnff  bustnees  on  their  own  account,  feel  Justified  In  atstlng;  that  for  elfoctiveness, 
durabilitj,  with  eoonom  j  of  tati  oombtted,  th«a  boikn  ouuoi  ha  eqqatted  bj  an  j  other  boUer  now  I4  m^ 


TH08.  W.  WBATHXBED, 
E.  Bb  OHBRBYOY. 


\    WEAJHEBia)  &  CHESEVOT, 

117  PBUfCB  mWBMTf  flMT  T« 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL, 

JL  E.  MMMTCMMJOmtS,  tale  «r  2A0  CmmI  SUreei, 
BMTCHMJYBS  Sf  MOVYG,  taie  of  BufiOo,  JT.  Y. 

RnracTFULLT  inform  their  frieads  and  omtomers.  that  they  have  remoTed  fion  their  late 
places  of  bosinees,  to  175  Centre  Street,  New  Yom,  four  doors  above  Canal  Street,  wbsre 
tbej-  contlnne  tho  Mannfacturo  of  their  PATilNT  BOILBRB  and  ISCFROVED  HOT 
'WATER  APk^ARATVA  for  WARBONQ  BUtLDTtfOB  of  eyery  DEBCRIFTIOK 
With  the  advantages  of  fifteen  years'  experience  in  thebusiness,  increased  fadlittei,aDd!liiet 
personal  attention,  they  trust  to  merit  a  continuance  of  past  favora. 

0HA8.  F.  H1T0HIN<38, 1  HITCHIHGS     &    CO.f 

T.  H.  KING.  )  ITS  €Blf  TBB  9TRBBT, 

Wmmr  4«OTa  mmeth  •f  Caiwl  itrcei,  II.  T. . 


HOT  WATER  HEATING  APPARATUS, 

HITCHIKOS  ft  CO.,  176  Centre  Street,  Hew  York, 

(Pour  doon  Koctb  of  Gasal.) 

HiTUUUNGS'  PATENT  BOILERS^  HOT  VET ATER  APPARATUS^  AKD  FUR 
NACB8  POR  VET ARMINQ  AND  VENTII.ATINO  D WEIiUNOe;  QSIEES- 
HOUBBB,  CXmSBRVATORZBS,  ORAPERIBS,  FORCINa  PITS,  Ac. 


Eztorior  front  Ttew. 


fl«etlon  through  th«  osatre 
from  right  to  left. 


SMtiaiithnMfkft0etttn 
ftomfroDttBbKL 


(NEW  PATTERNS  ENLABGEB  FIBE  CHAHBEB.) 

The  above  cuts  serve  to  illustrate  the  construction  of  the  Boiler.  The  recaU  ImfroHmads  rea- 
der them  the  moti  Powerful  and  Eamomieal  Boiien  ta  me,  easilv  managed,  and  nM  UeiUts^ 
out  qf  onkr.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Fire  Chamber  Is  completely  surrounded  with  wtter;  t^e 
water  also  circulates  through  the  flat  cone,  which  extends  down  to  within  a  fev  inches  of 
the  fire  this:  cone  not  only  increases  the  surface  exposed.— it  also  divides  the  best  riangfran 
the  fire,  and  causes  it  to  strike  wifh  increased  force  against  the  cones.  The  whole  interior  of 
the  Bailer  being  expoaed  to  the  direU  aditm  qfike^re,  keeps  perfectly  clean,  snd  is  tbe  best 
possible  condition  to  receive  and  transmit  the  heat,  caasuia  a  rofU  eireWafim  ^  tk  ve^. 
tbe  form  of  boiler  is  such  as  to  preolude  the  possibility  of  the  soot  or  dust  aocnmalAtia^' 
thus  avoiding  the  great  defect  of  other  forms. 

Tbe  following  are  the  names  .of  a  few  of  the  many  leading  men  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
country,  who  have  these  apparatus  In  use;  and  to  whom  we  have  permission  to  refer. 

A.  S.  HrrOHINOB,  ) 
0HA8.  F.  HITGHIKOfi,  V 
T/H.  KING.  j 


HITCHINOS&  CO., 

ITff  CBNTBB  STRBBT,  IVow  York. 


Messrs.  Ellwakoib  &  Barbt,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

Menrs.  PAiiaom  &  Co.,  Flashing  Nurseries,  near  New  York. 

iBAtff  BocBARAjr,  Florist,  No.  7  West  Seventeenth  Streel^  New  Toik. 

A.  BRivomuM,  SeedttMn  and  Florist,  BTS-firoadwagr,  Ke«r  York. 

Luns  BLLSV0E1B  ft  Co.,  Da  Paga  OoaMty  Norseriea,  NapiervUle,  Illiiioia.; 


April  I» 


IRON  GARDEN  ORNAMENTS, 

JANES,  BEEBE  &  CO., 

No.  656  BROADWAYw  NEW  YOBK- 

The  only  Establisliment  in  the  United  States  exteneirely  engaged  In  the 
maDufactnre  of 

Fountains,  Tases  and  Statuary 


-f 


imimmm^ 


For  (hardens,  Lawns  and  PnUie  Parks. 

?er  thirty  different  patterns  and  sizes  of  Vases,  from  $2  00  to  $24  00,  and 
^eat  variety  of  Fountains,  from  $20  00  to  $2500  00. 

Iron  Stable  Furniture; 

ay  Racks,  Mangers,  and  Stall  Partitions,  neat,  and  easily  put  up,  and  in- 
eatmctible. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  by  Mail. 

Adim.  JiQIES,  BEEBE  &  CO.^ 


lis. 


^ 


-i^ 


NEW  HOT  WATER  FUKNAGE 


LG£.     ^ 


•  •  »  14 


LEEDS'  PATENT,  EOR 
WARMING  AND  YENTHiATING 


BUILDINGS, 

DraUNGS. 

StoreS)  Hotels 

AMD 

FACTORUB. 


HOUSES, 

GRAPEM 

Forcing  Pits, 

Errc.,  KTC. 


After  a  tboroogfa  test  of  our  Hot  Water  Fnmaoe,  in  different  parti  of  the  Unkm,  Uxt  p^st 
three  wiDtert,  we  confldentlj  offer  it  to  the  public  ai  poaeealDg  the  followiii^  adTanta^a 
(amoog  many)  orer  Hot  Air  Fnmaoet,  long  circaitoai  coUi  of  Steam  Pipei ,  or  Badlaion  : 

/M— lliii  Hot  Wixm  Fubmacb  warma  a  large  Tolaine  of  F)reA  Air  from  the  ofataide,  hr 
paaaing  it  over  a  radiating  aurface,  and  through  Hexagonal  Pipes,  entirely  anrrocuMied  bj  ha 
waltr,  not  exceeding  a  temperature  of  212  degrees ;  thus  introducing  into  Uie  apaLrtme&ta,  an 
atmoqihere,  ifith  all  Ita  moutun  aad  vitaUly,  $0,  q^raBo&fe/and  mM^orotn^. 

AopfM^It  afforda  the  only  meana  of  correct  and  complete  Tentilation,  whidi  cooaiatB  in  dis- 
plaeing  the  Titiated  or  foul  air,  by  the  lAtroduction  of  a  laige  quantity  of  freab  air,  mnned 
to  a  proper  temperature,  and  paaaing  through  each  apartment  at  abort  intenrala. 

Third— li  fbmiahea  an  atmoeph^re  entirely  fiu  'from  dud  and  noaout  g&m^  and  has  operated  as 
a  prsTentlTe  and  cure  to  diaeaaea  of  the  throat,  lun^  and  eheata,  aa  we  hare  abondant  ietti' 
monytoahow. 

Fhmih^li  ia  ennomkal^aA  tfitieni,  consuming  lees  fuel  to  beat  properly  the  aBaae  number 
of  cubic  f^t  of  air,  in  a  giren  time.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  compact  foraa  of  tiie  cbe^ 
causing  a  short  etnd  rapid  dreulaHoH  of  the  water  which  brings  it  often  hi  contact  with  iht  ^rc 
aurflace,  and  presenting  to  the  air,  by  the  hexagonal  fbrm  of  the  tubea,  with  Uieir  diTisioQ?, 
ao  large  an  amount  of  radiating  auzfhce. 

jyik^liU  dmMfhaM  fim  water  JmUt^  »m  nor  uug,  ttoeds.flSfqpsH^^isasnV  wmmfmLn- 
quiring  fuel  but  twice  in  twenty -(bur  hours,  does  not  shrink  nor  u^fure  ikefmwitm*  mmi  tkt  cco^ 

WOr*  y  <!•  mafty,  Alio  CAM  VMTBl  ■RTHIM  OM  WOm. 

SMr~l%  is  the  only  apparatus  yet  introduced,  by  which  CbnMnatoria,  Oroen  2fa— i,  Farw 
Pitt,  ftc.,  can  be  kept  with  little  care,  at  an  even  ten^ierature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  admii  ot 
Tentilation,  whioh  wiQ  ibmirii  an  atmosphere  upure  and  fieA  inmde  attmtade.'  ao  that  ^^atk 
Planbf  ftc.,  may  be  grown  as  high  colored  tokd  tceU  flaaored  aa  in  the  <^>en  air. 

Semdk    ThiaHoT  WAlin.Fiimuimbaabeen  in  fi«Mit^qperaiiM.a^ 
uU^aeHon,    We  refer  to  the  many  teatiaaoniala  received,  and  solicit  aa  examinaikm  of  our  ap- 
paratus.   Full  estimates  and  plans  given,  and  ail  work  executed /ronytfy,  and  petaooal  attea> 
tion  giren  to  the  same,  by  the  proprietor 

9BORGE  Ii.  GAXVHOir, 


])M.i8Qa, 


4»€  Mwmetdmmr^  lV««r  TMk. 


^ 


^ 


^9 

LATEST  ^ 

SEWING    MACHINES^ 

Hare  imlaed  the  eoaiflcaee  of  ill  who  use  tbem,  anfl  hare  proved  one  of  the  moH 
TaluabM  loventlont  of  the  age.  They  use  m  Sbnttle.  making  the  Lock  Stitch  o& 
both  aldee  of  the  cloth  alike,  which  cannot  be  nnravelled  or  pulled  out. 
They  are  all  made  with  the  htcfaeat  meebauical  skllU  and  all  wairanted  to  work 
wen  on  all  kla^  of  goods,  from  the  Lfghett  Fabric  to  Heavy  Leather.  In  particular  we  would  call  the  aUentlon 
of  all  Co  aor  nSf  family  ^  ewlog  Machine.  It  baa  been  manuflMstured  expressly  for  Family  Use,  and  has  met  with 
tkrcr  from  all.  It  la  so  simplified  as  to  render  It  almost  impossible  to  get  out  of  order,  or  derange  its  operations; 
indeed  It  Is  so  simple  as  to  asContob  one,  that  so  small  a  piece  of  mechanism  win  sew. 

Below,  we  give  a  description  of  the  different  styles  of  the  Weed  Patent 

IV«.  1  •  Is  a  very  convenient  style,  which  can  be  worked  by  hand  or  foot, on  or  otf  Its  own  table.  For  conven- 
ience of  abippinc,  and  also  for  large  manufactories^  where  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  number  of  Machines  into  f 
loBg  beneVibikmf  one  table  answer  for  tbem  all.    Price  $00. 

h:  9.  with  walnut  or  Mahogany  Table,  either  with  or  without  Box  Top,  which  locks  down.  Price  $100 
andllio.  ^ 

1V«.  3,  Same  size  as  No.  ?,  but  runs  with  a  belt,  and  at  a  much  higher  rate  of  Speed.  This  kind  Is  well . 
s^pted  to  manulhcturing  Clothing  or  Leather  work. 

ThU  la  really  the  cheapest  Macbina  in  the  oMrket,  as  there  la  no  wotk  dme  on  a  Seiwlni:  Mashine  that  It  will 
not  dow    It  Is  confidently  asserted  that  this  Machine  mna  easier  than  any  machine  now  in  use.    Price  $100. 

2V«.  ^«  This  Machine  has  a  long  arm,  to  accommodate  large  work.  It  runs  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  runa 
rsaify,  aad  la,  without  a  doubt,  the  Seat  Machine  for  Taflors*  use  ever  offered  to  the  public.  It  Is  also  peculiarly 
fitted  for  ptantatfon  work,  as  It  li^very  almple  yet  aubatantlal  and  durable,  with  but  ttttle  UabUlty  to  get  out  of 
order.    Prioe,fi2*. 

Km*  S»  Thia  is  a  new  and  cheaper  style,  and  a  general  fkvorite  for  Family,  Light  Leather,  and  a  great  variety 
of  work.  It  has  been  gotten  up  wftb  reference  to  Aimifihlng  a  strong  and  durable,  yet  light  and  tasty  Machine, 
at  a  leas  price  than  either  of  the  above.  It  runs  very  easy,  rapidly,  and  Is  pronounced  the  best  machue  now  in 
mtsrkct  for  tsn. 

1V«.  ••  This  is  a  Machine  mi  up  on  an  entirely  new  prindple^  different  from  anything  ever  before  offered  to 
the  pobNe,  and  we  confidently  assert  that,  for  ftunlly  use  it  has  not  an  equal  It  is  very  light  and  tasty,  runs 
very  rapidly,  Is  almost  noiseless  in  Its  operation,  and  usee  ■  atraiclit  ■«edlr.  It  Is  so  srrsnged  as  to  be  utter- 
ly ImpoHfblo  for  It  to  miss  stitches.  It  has  a  tension  on  both  aldee,  and  carries  a  large  supply  of  thread  on  the 
under  spool.  The  motions  are  gained  by  two  small  cranks  that  run  wftfaout  pareeptiMe  noise.  The  two  threads 
are  worked  la  suck  a  manner  as  never  to  both  pull  at  the  same  time,  and  consequently,  little  liable  to  break. 
The  seam  la  very  elastic,  and  the  thread  does  not  break  in  washing.  It  wiU  do  coarse  work  better  than  any 
cheap  machine  now  In  market,  as  It  ums  silk,  cotton,  or  Hnen  with  equal  facility.    Price  f  5i). 

DeacHptlva  CIraalaia  fvmidied  grstla. 

OFFICB  477  BROADWAY,  NKW  YORK. 

^^.  WHITirET  &  LTON,  Proprietors. 

MINTON'S 

ENCAUSTIC  TILES  FOR  FLOORS. 


TheM  Tiles  are  used  for  floors  of  Churches.  Public  Buildings,  Yestibules,  Halls,  Congerva- 
turies,  BiDiDg  Booms,  and  Heai^is  in  Dwellings. 

Thej  are  of  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  patterns,  very  hard  and  strong,  and  are  in  use  in 
the  iKst  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    Also, 

aARUKIRK  OKEMNET  TOPS, 

Salted  to  eyery  style  of  Architeclnre,  and  recommended  in  Dowmxa'a  work  on  ooumtry 
houpeBf  and  by  architects  generally.    Also, 

VITRIFIED  DRAIN  PIPE 

Of  all  flises,  from  2  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  for  conducting  water. 

ForS..leb7  MILLEB  &  GOATES5 

Jalf.  979  PBARIi  8TRBKT,  New  VmtM. 


^ 


HOWARD  DANIELS, 

Architect  and  Landscape  Qardener,      1 


amy  bsoai>wat,  nftw  itobk. 


OPEN  AIR  GRAPE  CULTURE, 


DKHIOITKO  FOB  THI^  USI  OF 

AMATEUfiS    IN    THE   NORTHERN   STATES.  m 

WITH  PRACnCAL  DIBICTIOin  FOB  TBI 

OULTZVATZON  OF  VZNETARD8, 

OOVrBIBIKO  TBB  0IWBBTATI0K8  AMD  DOLaCTIOKS 

or  the  Biost  EntlneBl  Grape  Growers  In  the  Vnite^  9tate% 

AND  TBB  LATMT  AKD  MOflr  APPBOVBD  UBTBOM  OF 

MANUFACTURING    WINE. 

aiLiLirBvaiiivaa)  vavat  iivmaiB^fiirB  airomATaErss^ 

BY  JOHN  PHIN. 


PsMlakedlIrr  9.  n.  »BWBT,  BMilMirtcr,  IV.  T.    Price  7»  cenii. 

All  th«  works  <m  the  eultare  of  the  Grape  which  have  been  hitherto  written,  fa&re  heea 
devoted  chiefly,  either  to  ita  culture  onder  glaei  or  to  Vineyards  at  the  Sooth,  niere  li  none 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  excloaively  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  Grape  in  the  opes 
aihr  in  the  North.  That  this  will  eventually  become,  even  In  this  latitude,  an  extensive 
branch  of  business,  we  have  no  doubt,  for  there  are  few  olneots  of  cultivation  more  prafltable 
than  the  Grape  Vine.  $1500  per  acre  have  been  realized  from  its  culture  on  the  large  scale, 
and  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers*  Society  of  Western  New  York,  none  reported  a 
lesR  profit  than  9^00  per  acre. 

But,  besides  this,  no  one  having  even  a  few  square  feet  of  ground,  should  be  without  a 
Qrape  Vine.  If  tlie  soil,  aspect  and  exposure  be  good,  a  generous  return  of  luecloas  fniit 
may  be  expected  for  a  very  trifling  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  If  the  conditions  be 
otherwise,  still  by  care,  a  tolerable  crop  of  Grapes  may  be  obtained  even  in  very  on&VdT&ble 
efrcnnstances,  and  no  fruit  tree  yields  so  quickly  and  so  abundantly  as  the  Vine. 

Tb  meet  th«  WM to  of  tboMwbo  desire  to  tske  edvsntage  of  tbeie  Indaoemenla,  the  aUnre  work 
It  will  be  fooad  to  eoatala  AiH  end  ilmple  (Uraefetew  ott  "  ' 


prapered.  It  will  be  fooad  to  eoatela  AiH  end  ilmple  dkeettew  oa  all  th«  anl^lecto  of  which  U  tnala,— lud  dowa 
ui  nieb  e  menser  that  no  one  out  fell    to  anderatsnd  then. 

The  work  will  toon  be  reedy.  Ordere  by  Melt,  indoslng  the  prlee  of  the  work,  will  be  promptly  lawctKl  ■ 
ioon  M  the  work  It  reedy.  When  the  work  Ib  wanted  in  qnaniltiee  of  from  IS  to  100  eoplca,  a  ^«*^-— ♦  of  » 
per  eent  will  be  mede. 

Single  ooples  tent  free  of  poatage  vpon  Mceipt  of  prios. 


Addreaa, 


C.  M.  SiAXTON,  25  Park  Bow,  Kew  York, 


AOSNT  FOR  THE  PVBLISBSB. 


Improved  Portable  Gas  Apparatus. 

C.  R.  WOODWORTH, 

Q  KOW  OFnXTNO  FOE  SAU, 

A  most  completei  cheap,  staple,  and  efficient  Gaa  Hachiiie, 
ADAPTED  IN  ALL  BESPECTS 

To  the  wants  of  Private  Dwellings,  PabHc  and  Private  Schools,  Churcbes, 
Colleges,  Factories,  Foundries,  Hotels,  Watering  Places,  &c.,  dsc.  as  well 
as  Towns  and  Villages. 
Details  will  be  famished  by  applying  In  person  or  by  letter  to  the  office  of  ihe  Compaoy. 

nACBUlVB   CAIT  BB   ABBlf  IN  OPBJBATIOlf, 


where  a 


And  descriptlre  pamphlets  obtained.  ^^    •       ^^  

C.  E.  WOODWOBTH, 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE  EASTERN  8TATJSS. 

: :. ■ -^ 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

[  FOR  WARMINO  COffSERVATORIES,  ORAFERIES,  FORdBG  PITS, 

i  ETC.,  &TG. 


B  FlK»-boz.   B  Flr»-door.    F  Flow-pipe.    O  Gnte.    B.  Betani-plpe.   8  Smoke  poangei.    W  WMer. 

BROWN'S  WATER  FURNACE  COMPANY  respectfully  call  tho  attentioa  of  those  inter- 
ested, to  their  improved  apparmtos  for  warning  Greenhouses.  &c. 

The  above  cuts  present  factional  views  of  their  boiler ;  its  enlarged  fire  surface,  and  in- 
creased capacity  of  fire-box,  render  it  the  most  powerful,  efficient,  easiest  managed,  and  eco- 
nomical boiler  in  ose. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  appended  list  of  some,  of  those  who  have  tlie  apparatus  in  use. 


Jajieb  W.  Elwell,  67  South  St.,  New  York. 
*H.  A.  JoBxsov,  80  Exchange  Place,      ** 
Charub  Knkxulro,  49  William  St.,     '* 
Kdmuxd  Copfix,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 
A  H.  MicxLB,  Flashing,  Long  Island. 
H.  D.  RicB,  Ow^o,  N.  Y. 
Fkaxcis  Monais.  Throg's  Neck. 
Wm.  W.  Cranx,  Clinton  Ave.  Brooklyn. 
0.  H.  Poixrrz,  42  Pacific  6t,  Brooklyn. 
C  W.  LiLixifTHAL,  Yonkers. 
WiLUAM  Bbtgi,  Madison.  N.  J. 
WiLLUM  Chorlton^  Statcu  Island. 
P.  H  PxRBT,  Tarrytown. 
A.  Hbpp,  878  BroadiragrtN«w  York. 
SalM  Nrii.L,  West  Farms,  Westchcste 
Wx.  Shaw,  Staten  Iskuid. 
EuwAxoxB  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y 
Jaiis  W.  £lwbli«,  Biooklyn,  h.  I. 
H.  A.  JoHKSOM,  Staten  Island. 


F.  G.  LiGUTX.  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Hah.  Whitx.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

L.  8.  Pond,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Tbio.  MoNamke,  Irvington,  N..Y. 

F.  S.  Lathbop,  Madison,  N.  J.  ^ 

Warren  Dxlako,  Jr.,  Newbui^g,  N.  Y- ' 

J.  h.  Smaixwood,  Orange,  N.  J. 

J.  B.  CoBKBLL,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Wm.  QraDONS,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Jamb  Bbtcs.  Madison,  N.  J. 

A.  A.  Ik>w.  Brooklyn. 

Jamxb  Kbnt,  Fishkill. 

CbaXlcs  M.  WoLOorr,  Fishkill. 

L.  Q.  MoBBis,  Tremont,  Westchester  Co, 

Samuxl  F.  Tabbb,  Boslyn,  Long  Island. 

NxwTON  Cabb,  Hartford.  Coon. 

J.  M.  Schermerhom,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Chablxs  Kvbblabd,  Bay  Side,  L.  1. 

Wm.  Bxll,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


All  orders  promptly  executed. 

Plans  and  circulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPANY,  No.  274 
CANAL  STREET,  near  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

^^    .  X  S.  BROWN,  Pregident. 


u 


» 


COUNTRY  LIFE, 
A  CffiSAT  AQBICUliTUBAL  WOBX, 

CoreriDg  the  whole  ground  of  Agricaltare,  Hortlcaltare,  and  Landfcape  Gftrdeniog.    With  * 
225  fuperb  illaitraUone,  deiSgoed  and  engrared  expreaalj  for  the  work,  hj  eminent  artists. 

Bach  a  work  as  the  above  has  long  been  needed  combining  in  one  Tolaoie  a  whole  lil^ary 
of  facts,  and  the  experience  of  the  best  Agriculturists  In  Iwth  hemispberbs,  broogbt  down  to 
the  present  day,  and  all  arranged  in  months,  so  that  any  cultivator  of  the  soil,  bo  he  the  pro- 
prietor of  hundreds  of  acres,  or  of  a  single  acre,  can  have  before  him  a  practical  Manoal,  or 
rather  an  Encyclopedia,  divided  Into  months,  showing  him  at  a  glance  just  what  he  most  do 
in  every  month  in  the  year,  wkem  to  plow,  wkm  to  plaAt,  and  what  \o  plant,  kam  to  plow,  and 
Aeis  to  plant,  from  the  smallest  flower  to  the  cereals  which  sustain  life.  Abo  the  most  com- 
plete description  of  the  manner  of  oonstructiog  and  managing  Hoi  Houmt,  fimtaining  a 
thorough  treatise,  witk  full  illustrations,  on  IZset  Cuthm,  together  with  descriptions  of  the 
principal  Flowers,  Plants,  and  Shmbs,  fihieh  can  be  cultivated  here,  and  how  to  cultivate 
them,  and  the  most  elaborate  treatise  yet  published  on  lumMOAPK  GAiu>»aio,  with  nunoous 
plans  for  laying  out^ordais,  or  jCeUt,  or  snltrt  farm,  with  complete  plans  and  deacriptions 
for  draining  lands. 

Mr.  Copeland  is  well  known  in  his  profeaion ;  he  has  made  it  the  entfausfastic  stsdy  of  hii 
life,  and  probably  there  is  not  a  man  living  in  this  countir  who  is  better  qnalifled  tlwa  he  for  »<> 
great  an  undertaking.  And  that  he  has  acquitted  himself  noUy  in  this  great  work  whieh  he 
now  offers  to  the  public,  we  have  the  testimony  of  several  distinguished  AgiieultaHata,  who 
have  examined  hin  proof-sheets. 

The  work  is  published  in  one  n^erb  8ee.  vol.  of  SOO  page$,  with  225  eXa^oiK  tOwCrahau^ 
PaiOB  Thru  Dollabs. 

In  order,  however,  to  place  so  valuable  a  work  (which  in  the  language  of  a  gentlemaa  of  high 
culture  and  extensive  experience,  who  has  read  all  the  pioof-sheets,  '^eontotiu  norct  mmd  hmer 
i^formatUm^than  any  tax  hoolu  on  ikooe  wJbjtcU,*')  Within  the  reach  of  all,  we  shall  isaue  an  edition 
on  smaller  pitper  and  sell  for  Two  Dolkabs,  depending  on  large  sales  to  oompenaate  us  for 
the  large  outlav. 

We  want  a  few  mar  rate  Aonrrs,  and  only  a  few.  We  want  those  who  have  had  exft- 
rimm  in  eeiling  hottka  of  this  high  onlar.  We  will  give  suoh  a  territory  ftjIBcientlj  laxge  to 
employ  them  constantly  for  one  year. 

All  appUcatiooa  should  be  addressed  to  PnUUbera. 

In  ordering  single  copies  by  maii,  please  stale  which  cdllion  Is  wanted. 


JoIyAAi^ast. 


JOHH  P.  JEWETT  &  GO. 

M  WJOBHIlVCITOIf  STmKKTy  B4 


NOTICE 


TO 


Florists,  Nurser3nuen,  and  Amateurs. 
A  HOCHSTEIN,  Artist, 

OAr»  hte  MrrtoM  to  BKAW  and  VAJWV  from  natore 

FLOWEBS,  FRUITS,  INSECTS,  etc.; 
Designs  for  Publications,  Catalogues,  etc. 

Gives   Lessons  in  Drawing   »nd  Aqaarell   (Water  Color)   Painting. 
Refer.    Mr.  C.  M.  SAXTON,  Publisher,  25  Park  Row 

Address  A  HOCHSTEII^f , 


910 


¥> 


PBINO  STBBST,  VrS^T  YO: 


AMISBIGAN  aUANO. 

TO  FABHERS   ANp  DEALERS  IN   GUANO. 


This  Oaano  from  Jtft'Tis  iRland,  in  the  Pacffio  Ocean «  cootoinfne  80  per  cent  of  Fboephatea 
aod  Salpbates  of  Lime,  and  the  most  valuable  fertilizer  known,  is  offered  for  sale  in  large  or 
small  quantUies  at  two  thirds  the  price  of  Peruvian.  For  full  information  and  partiioalao 
iddress 

C.  S.  KABSHAU, 

President  of  the  American  Ghiano  Campanify 

Varch  13  timet.  ••  Wf  Iliftm  Street^  New  Tork^ 

Oreenhonses,  (Jonservatories^  Graperies,  etc. 

The  anhflcriber  oontinnes  to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  the  erection  of  QreeobonBes 
CoDflervataries,  Gn^Hes,  Forcing  Pits,  etc..  either  in  part  or  complete;  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  Tbe  style  and  plans  of  building  are  at  once  unique  and  original,  combining  elo- 
gsnce  with  utUity* 

Hy  facUities  withmao  inery  t^e  »udi  that  the  most  elaborate  design,  in  point  of  cost,  is 
but  a  nnaJl  advance  above  tbe  ordinary  phun  straoture. 

I  have  a  large  number  of  original  designs,  and  would  be  pleased  to  show  or  send  to,  and 
correspond  with,  parties  intending  to  erect  Olass  structures  for  any  purpose.  The  matearial 
are  all  prepared,  fitted  and  painted  one  coat  before  shipment,  and  are  constructed,  on  the 
well-known  principle  of  manufacturers,  of  one  piece  or  sash  bar  to  fit  any  place  or  part  ot 
uroe  kind.  Origioa!  designs  in  any  style  of  architecture  to  salt  particular  localities,  fur- 
nished to  order.    Refer  to 

Meaara.  BLVETAHQBR  &  BARRT,  Rochester. 

A.  FROST  &  Co,  Roeheater,  and  others  on  application. 


llareb.  If. 


F.  A.  LOBD,  Buflblo,  N.  T. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

B.  T.  Babbitt's  Bout  Medioixutl  Saleratus  is  HanufiEtctiired 
from  Common  S41t 

B.  T.  BABBITT'S  beet  Saleratus  is  prepared  entirely  different  from  other  Saleratus.  All 
the  deleterious  matter  extracted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  Bread,  Biscuit  and  all  kinds 
of  Cake,  without  containing  a  particle  of  Saleratus  when  the  Bread  ur  Cake  is  baked ;  thereby 
prodoeiiig  wbolesoma  results.  £very  particle  of  Saleratua  is  turned  to  gas  and  paases  through 
the  Bread  or  Biacuit  while  baking;  'consequently  nothing  reipahia  but  common  salt^  water, 
and  flour.  Ton  will  readily  perceive,  by^he  taste  of  the  Saleratus,  t^at  it  ia  entirely  differaat 
from  otber  Saleratus.     When  yon  purchase  one  paper  you  should  take  the  old  paper  with 

C.  and  ^tmf  partfoular  and  get  the  next  exactly  like  the  first  (name  and  picture,  twisted 
breads  with  a  glas^  etbrvendng  water  on  the  top,  as  you  see  in  the  bill.) 
Full  directions  for  making  Bread  with  Soar  Milk  and  Cream  Tartar,  and  all  kinds  of  Pastry; 
alto  for  making  Soda  Water ;  Ai^o,  directions  for  making  Seidlitz  Powders  will  accompany 
each  package.' 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Hob.  68  ft  70  Washington  St.,  Sew  Tork,  and  So.  88  India  St,  Boston. 


PURE  CONCENTRATED  POTASH  in  6  lb.  CANS.—Six  pounds  of  this  Potash  are  eqnal  to 
tveWe  pounds  of  common  Potash.  This  article  is  broken  into  small  pieces,^  suitable  for 
retailing  in  the  suMilIest  quantities.  The  attention  of  drnggiata  especially  is  called  to  this 
Potaeh.    Cases  of  1  doz.,  2  doz.,  8  doa.,  and  6  dos.,  for  sale  by 


B.  T.  BABBITTt 

Vos.  08  ft  70  Washington  St,  JTew  Tork,  and  Ho.  88  India  St,  Boston. 
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W    Downer's  Prolific  Seedling  A 

Ij  li  .    The  andenigned  bai  raised  a  seedling  itrawberry  hereafUr  to  be  known  as 

DOWNER'S  PBOUnC  SEEDLING, 

wblch  Is  perfectly  hardy  here,— is  •qaal  to  McAvoy's  Superior  or  Hovey's  Seedling  in  rise— 
is  equal  to  Burr's  New  Pino  in  flavor  and  from  six  to  ten  times  as  produetive  as  any 
of  the  one  hundred  varieties  In  eoltivatioii  in  this  vicinity.  This  strawberry  has  now  fruited 
four  seasons  with  similar  remits.  It  has  been  examined  by  competent  judges  three  oonMcu- 
tive  seasons,  and  their  report  on  this  berrr  for  last  year  was  published  in  the  HortieuUmhd, 
and  also  In  several  other  leading  Jourous.  I  am  aware  of  the  great  disappointmeuts  that 
purchasers  of  this,  and  other  classes  of  new  fruits  of  high  pretensions  have  met  with,  and 
have  been  unwilling  to  present  the  clainu  of  my  Soling  Strawberry  to  the  public  without 
strict  and  repeated  examinations  of  it  by  diUnterested  and  competent  jodgefc.  This  having 
been  aocompiished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committees,  I  now  present  the  report  of  one  of  the 
mott  intelligent,  experienced  and  dignified  committes  that  ever  acted  on  a  similar  subject 
Among  the  members  of  this  committee  will  be  found  the  President  and  ez-Fresident  of  the 
Christian  County  Agricultural  Association,  Ministeis  of  the  Gospel,  Editors  of  Journals, 
Doctors  of  Mcdidne,  Lawyers,  kc.  Amons  them  Dr.  &  J.  Leavell,  of  Trenton,  Kentucky,  is 
perhaps  more  extensively  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Strawberry,  as  well  as  other  classes 
of  fruits  than  any  other  amateur  cultivator  in  the  West.  He  now  has  upwards  of  one  hundred 
varieties  of  the  strawberry  in  cultivation,  Including  the  leading  sorts  of  Europe  and  America, 
most  of  which  have  fruited  with  him  and  he  too  acknowledges  In  the  aocompanylog  report 
that  my  Seedling  is  without  a  rival,  being  equal  in  flavor  to  the  very  best,  equal  in  rise  to 
the  largest,  and  in  prodnctlyeness  greatly  surpassing  all  other  varieties  of  this  fruit  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

As  the  strawberry  can  be  propagated  very  rapidly,  and  after  plants  of  my  seedling  get  out 
of  my  bands  I  will  have  l.ttle  or  no  control  of  the  variety.  I  do  not  intend  to  dispose  of 
any  of  the  plants  until  35,000  of  them  shall  have  been  ordered.  And  I  now  propose  lo  re- 
ceive subscriptions  or  orders  for  them  at  $6  per  doien  or  990  per  hundred,  with  a  reasonable 
diMount  to  those  ordering  a  larger  number,  and  as  soon  as  twenty-flve  thousand  plants  ehall 
have  been  ordered,  the  fact  will  be  made  known  through  some  of  the  leading  Journals  of 
the  country,  at  which  Ume  subecribers  can  forward  their  respective  amounts  of  subscription 
to  me  or  to  my  authorised  agents,  giving  their  Inetructlons  as  to  the  time  and  manner  thev 
wish  their  planU  sent  them,  and  the  directions  of  eaeh  individual  shall  be  complied  with 
as  far  as  practicable.  Small  packages  of  1  doaen  to  2  doaen  plants,  can  be  Inclosed  In  oiled 
■ilk  and  rant  safely  by  maiiio  any  part  of  the  oonntry. 

The  spring  of  the  year  Is  much  the  saint  time  to  transplant  the  Strawberry  In  this  latitude. 

J.  S.  DOWNER, 


N.B.  I  hftve  learned  fh>m  a  reliable  source,  that  my  Seedling  Strawberry  Is  advertised  for 
sale,  by  Ifr.  Prince  of  Flushing.  Now,  I  wish  It  distinctly  understood  that 'this  strawbeny 
Is  escMiMMly  In  my  own  hands. 


Je  S.  DOWHEB. 


MR.    J.    Q,   JL.    W^J?LRIlE]Sr, 

OP  SAN  PRAKGI8C0.  IS  OUR  AQRNT  lOR  CAUFOENIA. 
t4B  CliAV  aVBBVT. 

WANTED,  the  back  Kumhets  of  Horticultnrlst,  from  July,  1646,  to  January,  1854. 

Addrm  C.1L8A2:iOH»pDiiuHnE. 
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k    The  Most  Beautifal  Musical  InstramantB  in  fhe  WorlcL 

\  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO/S 


CELEBRATED    MELODEONS. 

For  Durability,  Neatness,  and  Beauty  of  ExteriorFinish,  and  more  than 
all,  for  Richness,  Depth,  and  Purity  of  Tone,  these  Melodeons  stands  un- 
rivalled. 

The  Divided  Swell,  a  very  desirable  feature,  and  secured  to  us  by  Letters 
Patent,  can  only  be  obtained  in  Melodeons  of  our  own  manufacture.  By 
means  of  this  improvement,  Tenor  or  Treble  Solos  or  Duets  may  be  played 
with  the  full  power  of  the  instrument,  while  the  Bass  can  be  performed  in  a 
soft,  subdued  tone,  not  otherwise  attainable. 

Our  Reeds  are  so  constructed  that  the  Melodeon  Remains  in  Per- 
fect Tune.  Thousands,  of  them  have  been  in  use  for  many  years  thai 
have  never  needed  any  repairs  whatever,  and  we  believe  there  is  Ao  Musical 
Instrument  used  that  requires  LESS  EXPENSE  to  keep  it  in  perfect  order. 

Our  Melodeons  are  all  cased  in  Rosewood,  and  finished  as  smoothly  as  the 
best  Pianos.  They  are  compactly  boxed  for  shipping,  and  the  cost  of  freight 
is  but  little  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  They  are  so  arranged  that 
iKT  oNB  can  unpack  and  put  them  up  without  difficulty. 
.  We  have  been  awarded  First  Fremiumfi  for  our  Melodeons  wherever 
wc  have  exhibited  them  in  o#mpetition  with  others,  and  we  have  the  satis- 
faction of  believing  that  OuT  Constant  Aim  to  Excel  is  appreciated 
by  the  Musical  public. 


LIST    OB^    FRIOES. 


IN  PORTABLE  CASE. 

Four  Octave,  C  to  C |45  00 

Four  and  a  half  Octaves,  C  to  F  60  00 

Five  Octaves,  F  to  F 15  00 

Five  Octaves,  Double  Beed,  F 

toF 130  00 


IN  PIANO  CASE. 

Five  Octaves,  F  to  F $100 

Six  Octaves,  Fto  F 130 

Five  Octaves,  Double  Seed . .   150 
Five  Octaves,  2  Banks  Keys .  200 


00 
00 
00 
00 


The  Organ  Melodeon,  C  to  C  850  00 


This  last  is  a  most  Magnificent  Instrument  for  ChuTCheSf  Halls  and 
Concert  Booms.  It  has  two  banks  of  Keys,  five  sets  of  Reeds,  eight 
Stops,  one  and  a  half  Octave  Foot  Pedals,  and  one  set  of  Reeds  in  Pedal 
Bass,  independent.  It  has  all  the  power  and  volume  of  an  $800  Organ,  at 
less  than  half  the  cost,  and  is  much  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Orders  promptly  filled,  and  each  Melodeoi\  warranted  perfect 


Address, 


July. 


QrtX).  A.  tn^llf  CE  &  CO,  buSaXo,  N.  T. 

Q£0.  A.  PRINCZI  &  CO.,  110  Lake  St,  Chloago,  BL 

OBO.  A.  PRINCB  &  CO.,  87  Fnlton  8t,  New  Tork  City. 
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OBOTXB  ft  BAEEB'S 


OILBBKATIB 


»twitr^-|ft 


^rA 


496  BroadweLy,Ne^ve-York. 

18  Bvunmer  Street,  BoetoD. 
.  730  Gheetnat  Btieet.  FhiladelphlA. 
187  Baltimore  Street*  Baltimore. 
58  West  Fourth  Street,  CinoinnatL 

or  Agmyoimi^  all  Iks  pHnc^peJ  ettim  uwd  ^ftta^u 
im  0i4  UfUua  StaU: 
A  VBW  fTTLX-FSIOl,  $6a 
Tani  Macblnet  tew  from  two  ipoolt,  ao4  form  a  Mam 
of  OBoqaalM  ■Uoofth,  bMintj.  aad  otetttdOTi  wkkh  wfll 
HOT  rip,  tren  If  everjr  fourth  ■iUcli  bo  cnk    Thej  art  oa- 
fUiCloaablF  tbo  boti  ia  Uo  raarkot  for  famOj  wa. 
tfTBBID  FOB  A  OIBOULAm.    . 


OFnrXOBTB  O^  THir  FBssa. 

ChvTor  t  Baktr^  to  tho 

To  aU  of  vhlch  tht  7W»mm  nfa,  Ameow— THtoaiL 
II  li  a  that  it  clafcM  to  U.-^Mi$p^n4mL 
UJMitkm  ito  owa  work  atbow  Ao  Bot.^iKMM  Jbar. 

W«  gfro  it  tlM  prefercaee.— ^marCooA 


It  BOids  to  b«  Men  to  ko  afprodalod.-  . 

A4apto4  for  wooleoi,  Uaea,  or  oottoa.—  Amtr.  MatAi§, 
Wo  llkoOroTir  k  Baker's  bMi.— X^te*  WrmtK 
•WUekifthoboMr    Ororor  *  Baker^— /M^ofal, 
Baporlor  to  all  otbon.— JCitroiir|u 
Wo  ImTaao  hMltotfcw  lo  rorommniding  If     Ihwrna 


a;* 

I 


for  Ikmlty  OM  llMir  are  aBrfrallod.^/^0<iv  JRhh. 

Thai  MW  a  Mam  that  wffl  not  rf^-^OtmHtr. 

It  porfonnt  noblj  aad  ezpedttloody. — ^JtaoMiaiP 

Bemarkable  fir  emnem  of  Mam.— ^oactfo. 

Adaplod  lo  oB  kiadt  of  fkmily  wwtaf .— <M 

Boot  adaplod  far  famllj  qm.— />aif  Moot. 

Wado  Bot  bonate  to  recommtad  iL^OknmieU. 

U  oows  ilron^,  aad  doeo  aot  rip.— £^  /BMCnxtal 

ne  prince  of  UiTvotloni,— /Vol  Okmrckmam, 

II  lo  womaa^  boot  friend.—  Wstki^  Jfmct. 

Wo  fire  our  preference  to  OroTer  k  Bmkei^—^^m-i^ttL 

fho  OMOl  btamed  iareotioa.— JMAor**  JTo^eoteo. 

tl  makM  pteamro  of  tolL— J^w<n#  Paet 

no  fkrorlte  f»r  flunOy  om.— ^rooUva  Star. 

Wo  highly  appreciate  their  ralne.— Amoricunt  Jtflte. 

It  oows  a  OOMB  thot  will  not  rip.—  Wash,  ffnion. 

Oannol  be  too  highljr  reciraunended.— Tnm.  Beu4UL 

eraver  A  Baker's  b  the  boot.— ^awfca^rfow  JomrmaL 

Tho  bMl  la  uwe.^IHttiit0w  Journal 

Noi  liable  to  got  oat  of  order.-  Wsttek^d^r  JMT 

Tho  moet  oonrenient  In  aoe— CSUcmo  Jfomo  /r**f- 

Tbo  oboopoot  aad  boot- JRaofon  R^W^. 

Tbo  moot  ■accemfid  InTenikm.— JMiHrAd 

la  oasHy  manof  ed  and  andentood.— JV»rf  f^wimTRm 
QroTor  A  Baker**  lo  the  boot.— GooAon  A 
Hat  flren  entire  Mllafbetion.— OsMUH  i      _ 
QroTcr  AB^et^  to  oaslljr  maaaged.— J^Veaft. 


PorcbaM  a  Grorer  A  Baker.-  „ 

Win  do  nuMt  boaaUfbl  Mwlng.— Atfoafoicm  Dem. 
II  wlU  not  got  oat  of  order.-^abem  iliam^cmi. 
Commend  as  to  Orover  A  BakerYi— d^rtaAMf  Jfm 
H  lo  adeed  of  omaaeipatloa  lo  woman.— IITfaatrfl  Jb^ 
Win  do  bettor  sowing  thoa  by  band."g<aoi  Omt^t. 
Win  do  aU  tbo  sowing  of  a  mml^yw— Owey  f 


THE  BEST  IN  THEIR  LINE. 


JVet^  Editions  new  ready  of 


! 


TRB  AMBRICAIT  FRUIT  CULTURIBT,  with  directloa*  for  the  Orebwd, 
Nureery,  and  Garden,  and  descriptions  of  American  and  Foreign  varieties,  bjr 

J.  J.  Thomas,  800  accurate  figures.    12mo cloth  $1  25 

14,000  copies  have  been  sold  of  this  standard  work. 

TOUATT  ON  TEm  HOR8XI  his  Structure  and  Diseases,  with  their  Remedies ; 
also,  Practical  Rules  to  Buyers,  Breeders.  Breakers.  Smiths,  &c  ;  Notes  by  Spoobbk. 
Ahbricam  Edition,  witli  an  account  of  the  breeds  in  the  Un.ted  States  and  Canadaa^ 
by  H.  8.  Rahdall,  with  60  illiistrations.    12mo.         .        .        .        •        .    cloth    1  15 
50,000  copies  of  tbi^  the  ofi2y  cmnpkU  American  jSUMcM,  have  been  sold. 

MIIfCH  COWS  AND  DAIRT  FARMINO;  a  Treatise  on  the  Breeds  and  Sdec^ 
tion  of  Dairy  Cows,  and  the  Management  of  Dairy  Farming,  by  CBABLtt  L.  Fuxr, 
Beo'y  ¥■—  State  Board  of  AgricnltuTB,  with  illustrations.    13mo.  .12^ 

Single  copies  of  either  of  the  above,  nailed,  foit-paU,  to  any  part  of  tbe  United  States,  tipen 
receipt  of  pries.    Address  orders  to 

«  C.  M.  SAXTOK,  Publisher, 

98  Pufc  Bmr,  IV.  T. 
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AUDUBOirS  CELEBBAT^nD  WORK, 

"BIRDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

To  be  pnblisbed  Ib  Nanb^rB,  by  Snbarriptioa  ohIj,  at  •■«  half  the  orisiaal  price. 


This  edition.  In  toflnett,  flnUh,  ind  eorreetneM  of  coloring,  %ill  b«  Boperior  to  the  ilnt,  ind  ererj  plate  will 
U  colored  frotn  the  originel  dnwingt,  still  in  the  poweMlon  of  the  famllf. 

It  wlU conlnin  aU>tbe  plntee and'tfext  of  tho  ori^nnl  Work,  embxadng  move  thnn  Okb  TaoTT8Ain>  Fi«imn  ov 
Bun,  all  of  the  aba  of  antare,  repreaented  In  aetfon  tintd  the  aecnea,  or  on  the  nianta  most  common  to  their 
bkbits,  and  wUthe  haned  In  forty-five  nnmbers—lbrty  Ibur  of  plstea,  and  one  of  text^-each  number  of  plates 
^>ntalnlng  ten.  printed  on  seven  aheeta  of  donble  elephant  paper,  of  the  best  aoality  for  the  pnrpoae.  '.7  by  40 
inchcj^,  and  wiU  be  delivered  to  aabscribers  monthly,  free  of  expense,  at  Ten  Dollars  p  r  nomber ;  the  last  nom- 
Ur.  comprising  the  aeven  Tolnmea  of  text,  to  be  delivered  with  the  fifteenth  naniber. 

A»  the  Work  will  l»e  pablished  for  anbftcribera  alone,  few  or  none  being  printed  beyond  the  number  snbseribed 
for,  it  is  net  possible  that  Its  peeonlary  value  can  ever  be  much  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  probabliittea 
Ar«  (hat  It  will  rather  b  >  increased.  Ner  wiU  there  ever  be  a  time  when  it  can  be  pablished  at  a  less  price  than 
tbf  present ;  for,  in  eatimatlng  the  cost,  the  mere  expense  of  mannfacturinff  luM  been  taken  Into  consideration. 
vitiiout  reiiereBce  to  the  original  coat  of  the  copper- plates,  whieh  was  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars;  aftd 
a  venr  iinall  proflt  has  been  charged  on  the  expense  tboa  eatimatod. 

A  foil  Ibt  of  subscribers  will  be  published  with  the  Work. 

The  numbers  will  not  b «  sold  separately,  except  the  first,  which  will  be  tent,  properly  packed,  as  a  spednien, 
to  any  part  of  the  Country,  free  of  expense,  on  receipt  of  £]eve&  Dollars 

Orders  or  communications  may  be  sent  either  to  the  subscriber,  erV>  KOE  LOCK  WOOD  it  BCfUt,  BookBcllers, 
III  Broadway,  New  York. 


J.  W.  AXmiFBON. 


Jnly,  1890. 

KOE  IXKJKWOOD  &  SON  also  offer  to  the  Trade  and  the  Pahlic  the  following  editions  of  ' 
"Audubon's  Birds  and  Quadrupeds  of  North  America :" 

BIROM  OF  NOHTH  A1II»ICA.— Library  edition.  7  vole.,  royal  8vo.,  with  OOO  finely  colored  platea 

Prloee— Full  bound.  In  Antique,  or  gilt  moroooo.  $120;  haU^calf,  marbled,  $110. 
Ql'ADRUPBDS  OF  IVORTH  AllIFRICA«~By  J.  J.  Audubon  and  Bev.  John  Bachman.    Origl- 

niil  edition  8  vols.,  imperial  folio,  bound  in  half-rusaia.    One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Sup.rbly  Ck>lored  ^late^ 

With  descriptive  Letter-press,  in  8  vols.,  royal  8vo.    Price  $800. 
TRR  iilAlfIR   WORK.— Library  edition,  8  vols.,  royal  8vo.,  with  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-five  finely 

colored-Platoi.    Prieea— Fall  bpond,  in  An^uo,  or  gilt  uMToceoi  I4>;  marbled,  $87. 


PIANO    FORTES. 
385  WASHINOTON-STBEET.  Boston,  Mass. 

^THE  PIANO  FORTES  BRINO  MAPE  AT  MY  O'WN  FACTOBY,  UKDEE  MY  DIKEOT  BUPKBtri- 
WON.  with  the  FULL  IBON  PLATS,  I  will  WARRANT  to  be  of  the  FIRST  CLASS,  as  eoixl  as  -THE 
BEsT,"  to  stand  well  la  any  climat^  and  to  give  BATI8FA0TI0N.  or  the  money  shall  bo  relunded.  Mv  flidU- 
tk3  for  maaulisetnring  enable  me  to  fbrnish  at  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.    Orders  respectfully  solldted. 

i»r.t»>  ,  JACOB  CUICEEEIN0. 

K.a-iLlX  JHSTBDIORTB  HATB  TBS  NAMX  "JACOB  OHICKEBINO"  IN  FDIX. . 
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EUBOPEAK  BAKGE, 

ADAFtBD  TO  THE  WANTS  OF 

PUIVATE  FAMmfiS, 

RESTADIANTS  &  HOTELS. 

Thffl  Range  in  very  simfiji,  sasilt  masaced, 
and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  The  ca^t- 
logs  arc  very  heavy,  and  everything  aboot 
it  is  made  and  finished  In  the  very  bat  managr, 
Thb  Firb  Pot  ih  Bmau^  and  the  Range  ia  so  constructed  thai  the  heat  canooi  escape 
withou  accomplishing  its  purpose,  and  all  tuk  heat  genrratkd  is  savkd  aWd  mahs  avaiu.- 
BLa.  Owing  to  this  fact,  and  its  ^uliar  construction,  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  ths 
•overs  ttom  the  holes  in  order  to  cook,  but  boiling  or  stowing  can  be  done  all  over  the  top, 
even  on  the  extrem  >  ends,  and  flat-lx)ttomed  pots  and  dishes  may  Ije  used.  ^ 

Tea  OvKKs  ark  vert  capacious.  Hoasting  and  baking  can  be  dona  to  perfeduNa.  Bh>iP 
ing  can  be  done  on  a  covered  Gridiron,  which  is  made  to  fit  on  the  centre  ov^  the  fire,  or  bj 
a  broiling  fire  at  one  end« 

HARRISON'S  EITCHENSR  Will  Save  50  Per  Cent  in  Fael, 


And  do  more  «ork  than  any  other  Ra^pe  More  the  public, 
been  ftilly  tested  and  proved. 


Itifl  NO  xxPK&OEEsei;  bat  has 


Winship's  Patent  Refrigerator, 

FOR  PRESERVING  MEATS,  FISH,  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  «te.,  ete. 

The  Winship  Refrigerator,  now  offered  to  the  public,  possesses  advantages  never  bdbre  at- 
tained in  any  article  of  the  kind. 

It  is  so  constructed  that  the  cold  air  performs  the  double  function  of  eflfect<iaQj  cooling 
and  ventilating  the  provision  chamber  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  protecting  it  oa  'Qie  other 
from  the  warm  air  .without.  In  this  way  the  provision  chamber  is  furnished  with  tm  atorat- 
phere  that  is  uniformly  cool,  and  constantly  changiqg,  so  that  meats,  fruits  and  >tgetatles 
are  effectually  preserved,  and  dishes  or  subetanoes,  with  delicate  juices,  flavors,  odor-,  &^, 
will  retain  their  freshness  fbr  a  long  period.  The  apartment  is  so  evenly  and  oHHttantly 
supplied  with  pnre  and  cold  air  that  every  part  of  it  can  be  used — ^and  articles  of  astroog. 
or  even  an  offensive  oder,  aa  meats,  &c.,  can  be  to  arranged  that  they  can  in  no  way  efEect 
those  which  are  more  delicate,  as  fruits,  jellies,  and  milk.  Winship's  Refrigerator  is  mcknow- 
Mged  bj  scientific  men  to  be  the  most  perfect  Refrigerator  in  use. 

ITS    AIDVAISTTAO-ES    AltE: 

1.  A  perfeetly  uniform  tempentart,  lo  that  every  portion  of  the  Reftigerator  can  be  osed  at  the  mamt  tine. 

5.  A  eonatant  change  of  air  la  aeoored  ia  the  provision  chamber  wiUumt  any  nnaeeewary  waata  ef  ice,  w  iom 
of  the  air  already  eooied. 

t.  A  downward  corrent  of  cold  air  prevents  the  provision  ohamber  frona  being  flUed  with  wana  air  «b  opeaia* 
the  door,  as  is  the  case  with  RefHgerators  of  other  pattena 

4.  The  cold  air  performs  the  doable  office  of  cooling  the  chamber  and  parifying  it  flmn  oilhnriva  «do«^  and 
also  of  p  oteeting  it  fh>m  the  warm  external  air. 

6.  The  neat  convenience  of  the  ice  ohamber,  access  being  had  to  it  without  dlstorblfig  the  mflBfea  < 
form  of  the  provision  ohamber,  br  which  everv  portion  of  it  can  be  used  with  eqoai  eonvaslei 


§.  Ihal 

7.  Articles  of  strong  abd  napleasant  odor  can  be  placed  In  the  provision  chamber  togathv  ^ 
eata  sabsiances,  withoot  any  possibility  of  communicating  their  flavors  one  with  anotbet: 


'tht  abofe  are  Maaofkctarcd  and  fbr  Sale  by 


of  the  provision  ohamber,  by  which  every  portion  of  it  can  be  used  with  eqa 
Articles  of  strong  abd  napleasant  odor  can  be  placed  In  the  provision  chamber  t     "'^~ 


ccnTOttleBee. 
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Jnly,  Aug.  4  ?ept. 
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ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORKS. 

PHILIP    TA.BB, 
522  Broadway,  Opposite  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
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ntON  RAILING,  OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 

SEND  FOR  AN  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 
Foundry  and  Manu&ctory  at  the  foot  of  Forty-Sizth  St,  N.  B, 

OFHOE  &  SALESROOM,  522  BROADWAY, 

Jteb'*  AofOBt  (OPPOSITE  ST.  NICHOLAS  HOTEL.) 
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TURNIP  SEED!  TURNIP  SEED! 

AMERICAN  RUTA  BAGA .*. .  per  lb.  7;.  . 

IMPROVED            do "  50 

RED  TOP  STRAP  LEAF  TURNIP, "  75 

WHITE  STRAP           "             "        "  75 

EARLY  WHITE  FLAT  DUTCH  TURNIP, "  7 J 

LONG  WHITE  FRENCH  (EXTRA\ "  75 

YELLOW  ABERDEEN "  50 

YELLOW  STONE "  75 

And  twenty-five  other  superior  varieties,  for  which  ace  our  Catalogued. 

J.  K.  THOBBUBN  &  CO., 

Jaly  &  Angiut  IS  tOUJt  HTBBBT,  IVBW  T«BK. 

NOW  READY.  NEW  EDITIONS  OF 

LOUIS  NAPOLEON, 

.AND  THE  BONA-PAHTIi:  FAIVIILY. 

BY  HENRY  W.  DE  PUY,  AuxnoK  of  "  Kossctu  and  his  Generals,'*  "Ethan  Allts,' 

One  Volnmc,  457  pp.,  19nio.,  witb  Atrcl  Porlmits  of  ■<.•■!•  Napoleon  mmdL  ikr 
Kmprr«a  Kn^aic.    Price  91  SIS. 

An  interesting  iind  a  reliable  history  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  from  the  daMrtiof  ilscvlebrit) 
to  the  present  time. 

KXTRACTfl  FRCn  RKVIBW^. 

The  Bonaparte  family  is  one  of  tbo  most  remarkable  that  ever  appeared  on  the  emifa  li* 
origin  was  so  bumble,  its  elevation  po  rapid  and  dazzling,  its  power  fo  great,  Us  £aU  icisir^-^*! 
and  low,  its  re- appearance  in  the  person  of  Louis  Napoleon  eo  unexpected  and  potent,  &»•) 
its  future  so  portentous,  that  it  at  once  arrests  the  aitcntiun  of  the  modern  historian,  ai:*! 
audaciously  takes  its  place  in  the  very  foreground  of  his  canvas. — Taunton  DtmocraL 

CATHERINE  THE  SECOND. 

EMPRESS   OF  KTJSSIA, 

One  Tolnme,  13mo.,  Mteel  Portmif.    Priee  ft  OO. 

OPINIONS  OF  BKTIEWS. 

Catherine  II.,  great-grandmother  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia,  inau^nirated  (he  »>t^ 
tem  of  national  policy  which  England  and  France  arc  now  seeking  to  foil.     With  muiv 
grave  and  important  faults  of  character,  she  was,  nevertheless,  wise,  fearless,  ntid  politic. 
Her  policy  has  guided  the  fate  of  the  empire  since  her  death,  and  is  now  settling  tiM  condltitni     . 
of  Europe,  perhaps  for  centuries.    The  life  under  notice  is  a  fall  and  able  one,  and  will  W   • 
read  with  general  and  intense  interest. — Detroit  Advertittr.  , 
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AVENUES. 


HAT  celebrated  iniprover,  Shenstone,  the  poet  of  the  Lea- 
Bowes,  occupied  and  amused  himself  in  beautifying  his 
place  with  artificial  objects,  avenues,  lakes,  and  rustic 
designs.  One  of  his  plans  was  to  create  avenues  in 
this  mode  :  he  planted  large  trees  nearest  the  point  of 
view,  and  smaller  ones  receding  in  height  but  approach- 
ing each  other  as  the  distance  increased  ;  the  terminus 
of  the  view  was  a  piece  of  water,  an  obelisk,  summer- 
house,  or  some  object  of  interest,  and  the  effect  was  an  increase  of  apparent 
distance/  the  object  at  the  end  was  placed  to  the  eye  further 'ofi'.  This 
play  upon  the  eye  is  one  of  the  great  arts  in  landscape  making  ;  you  see 
its  effects  in  the  various  daguerreian  deceptions,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  one  by  which  the  sight  is  made  to  embrace — to  wind  round  an  object — 
in  fact,  to  deceive  itself  into  a  new  use  of  its  powers  ;  in  some  cases  to 
improve  and  give  pleasure  to  one  of  our  most  valued  senses.  Very  much 
may  be  done  in  landscape  by  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  principles 
involved  ;  without  the  principles,  or  without  great  observation  of  results, 
planting  for  beauty  is  mostly  ineffective  and  paltry.  The  neighbors  of 
Shenstone,  whom  he  outshone,  and  with  whom  he  was  not  popular,  took 
pains  to  mortify  him  by  showing  company  his  vistas  and  avenues  from  the 
wrong  point !  looking  through  the  little  end  of  his  telescopic  views,,  which 
brought  the  point  of  view  nearer,  and  the  poor  poet  had  to  endure  the 
shouts  of  laughter  which  resounded  through  the  short  tube  he  had  made 
himself  believe,  from  his  own  chosen  point  of  view,  was  vastly  longer  than 
the  sounds  ho  heard  would  indicate.  So  it  is  :  we  all  of  us  choose  our  own 
point  of  view,  and  when  some  rude  body  upsets  our  illusion  with  facts  and 
figures,  we  are  let  down  to  realities. 

As  regards  the  most  beautiful  tree  for  deciduous  avenues  in  the  middle 
climate  of  the  United  States,  or  wherever  it  will  grow,  the  best  is  the  Tulip 
Poplar,  lAriodendron  tulipi/era,  especially  if  the  avenue  is  a  wide  one,  say 
eighty  feet  between  the  rows,  while  for  an  evergreen  vista  we  would  employ 
the  Hemlock,  Abies  Canadensia,  For  narrower  deciduous  rows,  the  Sugar 
Maple  would  be  our  next  choice.  Two  more  beautiful  trees  for  such  a  pur- 
pose cannot  well  be  chosen.  The  Tulip  Poplar  is  too  rarely  employed  for 
this  purpose  ;  we  do  not  know  why  such  a  beautiful  and  unique  tree  should 
be  so  much  neglected,  unless  it  be  the  difficulty  of  transplanting  them  of  a 
desirable  size.  The  time  will  come  when  purchasers  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  pay  nurserymen  for  removing  their  young  trees  in  the  nursery 
rows,  so  that  on  their  final  moving  a  successful  growth  may  be  guaranteed  ; 
diBcriminating  and  experienced  planters  know  Sie  value  of  those  that  have 
been  prepared  for  removal,  but  the  masses  do  not ;  and  until  they  do,  it  will 
i^ot  pay  the  grower  to  transplant  his  young  stock  annually. 

A  safe  and  almost  sure  practice  to  pursue  with  the  Tulip  Poplar,  Sweet- 
gum,  Sour-gum,  Hickories,  Magnolias,  and  all  trees  that  are  usually  found 
impatient  of  removal,  is,  to  cut  them  down  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  as 
r  soon  as  transplanted.  This  seems  to  be  a  barbarous  method,  but  we  are 
y,convinced  that  many  which  otherwise  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  for 
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years,  would  grow  up  at  once  into  healthy  trees  ;  the  finest  Tulip  Poplars 
we  know  of  have  undergone  this  process.  • 

The  Norway  and  Sycamore  Maples  are  fine  for  shading  walks,  forming  a 
dense,  clean  mass  of  foliage,  and  the  former  one  of  the  best  round-headed 
trees.  Much  of  the  beauty  of  foliage  depends  upon  vigorous  and  healthy 
growth.  We  find  that  a  heavy  top-dressing  of  manure,  applied  in  the  fall, 
increases  the  depth  of  color  and  size  of  the  leaves  ;  once  in  two  or  three 
years  this  will  produce  a  decidedly  beneficial  efi'ect. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  Live  Oak  and  Evergreen  Magnolia  are  nnri- 
valled  for  avenues.    Alas  I  that  they  are  denied  to  us. 

We  should  not  forget,  too,  the  hickories  ;  an  avenue  of  the  best  of  these 
would  be  superb.  It  is  possible,  as  Buskin  justly  remarks,  in  this  species  of 
trees,  to  obtain  a  serene  simplicity  of  grace,  which  is  a  better  help  to  the 
study  of  gracefulness,  as  such,  than  any  of  the  wilder  grroupings  of  the 
hills  ;  so  also  there  are  certain  conditions  of  symmetrical  luxuriance  de- 
Teloped  in  the  park  and  avenue,  rarely  rivalled  in  their  way  among  moun- 
tains. £ut,  "  the  resources  of  tfees  are  not  developed  till  they  have  diffi- 
culty to  contend  with  ;  neither  their  tenderness  of  brotherly  love  and  har- 
mony, till  they  are  forced  to  choose  their  ways  of  various  life  where  there 
is  contracted  room  for  them,  talking  to  each  other  with  their  restrained 
branches.  The  various  actions  of  trees  rooting  themselves  in  inhospitable 
rocks,  stooping  to  look  into  ravines,  hiding  from  the  search  of  glacier 
winds,  reaching  forth  to  the  rays  of  rare  sunshine,  crowding  down  together 
to  drink  at  sweetest  streams,  climbing  hand  in  hand  among  the  difficult 
slopes,  opening  in  sudden  dances  round  the  mossy  knolls,  gathering  in 
companies  at  rest  among  the  fragrant  fields,  gliding  in  grave  procession 
over  the  heavenward  ridges." 


HOW  WOOD  IS  FORMED. 

BT  TARDLBT  TAYLOB,   LOUDON  COUNTT,  VIBOIinA. 

Iv  the  5th  number  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Horticulturist  is  an  article 
headed  "Bad  Grafting — ^How  wood  is  formed,"  taken  from  the  ^^Ghrdena^i 
ChronicUP  The  conclusions  of  the  writer  do  not  appear  to  be  consistent 
with  correct  principles  of  vegetable  physiology,  principles  now  being 
received  and  explained  b^  the  late  discoveries  uf  the  microscope  in  regard 
to  growth,  and  which  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  that  phenom- 
enon. The  positions  advanced  ard  based  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
downward  flow  of  sa^i  in  forming  new  wood,  and  that  this  sap  is  vital- 
ized by  the  action  ot  light  in  the  leaves.  A  plate  is  given  in  which  is 
shewn  a  large  stock  on  the  side  of  which  a  small  scion  had  been  whip- 
grafted  upon  ''  one  side,"  and  after  growing  together  some  time,  "upon  ap- 
plying a  little  lateral  pressure  the  scion  came  away,"  as  represented  in  the 
cut,  "bringing  with  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  young  wood."  From  these 
representations  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  that  "  the  scion  had  formed  a 
woody  sheath  of  its  own,  which  covered  over  the  wood  of  the  stock  and 
was  independent  of  it,"  and  that  **  it  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  the  new  wood  is 
really  derived  in  either  a  solid  or  liquid  form  from  tihe  two  branches,"  that  is, 
of  the  graft.    That  these  conclusions  are  incorrect^  I  propose  to  show,  first, 
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that  no  growth  ever  takes  place  in  a  graft  but  by  the  ascent  of  sap  from  the' 
stock.  We  who  are  in  the  habit  of  grafting,  know  that,  unless  the  union  of 
the  inner  bark  of  the  stock  and  graft  is  so  close  as  to  admit  of  the  passage 
of  sap  upward,  no  growth  can  take  place  in  the  graft.  It  does  not  possess 
the  power  to  send  down  growth  to  cover  up  the  stock.  When  freshly  cut 
wood,  such  as  that  of  the  stock  and  graft,  is  excluded  from  light  and  kept  in 
a  moist  condition,  granules  of  new  wood  are  emitted  at  the  junction  of  the 
wood  and  bark,  but  nowhere  else  ;  and  if  the  two  are  in  proper  position,  a 
union  takes  place  from  the  affinity  of  each  for  the  other;  and  this  takes 
place  before  even  the  buds  of  the  graft  begin  to  swell,  and  before  any 
leaves  are  developed  to  aid  in  sending  down  material  for  new  wood  as 
contended  for. 

Secondly,  this  theory  of  the  downward  flow  of  matter  for  new  wood  is 
shewn  not  to  be  true.  The  discoveries  by  the  microscope  have  shewn,  that 
growth  is  made  by  the  deposition  of  cell  matter,  and  that  these  cells  are 
formed  from  matter  imbibed  by  the  sap  from  the  soil,  and  deposited  where 
formed;  some  are  added  to  the  extremities  of  the  spongioles  or  rootlets*  and 
thus  the  root  is  elongated;  others  are  added  at  the  sides  to  increase  in  size  ; 
and  thus  all  the  way  upward  they  are  deposited  to  form  new  layers  of  wood, 
and  to  fill  up  the  pores  of  the  sap-wood  and  gradually  form  heart-wood. 
The  author  of  the  article  on  botany,  in  the  new  American  Encyclopsedia 
now  published,  shows  conclusively,  that,  considering  the  vast  amount  of 
water  known  to  be  given  off  by  the  leaves,  and  that  this  amount  being  taken 
in  by  the  roots  and  containing  mineral  matter,  or  wood-forming  matter, 
even  in  small  quantities*  there  is  abundant  reason  to  conclude  that  suffi- 
cient is  imbibed  to  account  for  all  the  growth  we  see.  The  downward  flow 
of  sap  is  by  this  writer  entirely  rejected. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  American  JFhrmery  is  an  article  translated  from 
the  Flare  dea  Serres,  published  in  Belgium,  by  one  of  the  editors,  in  which 
is  the  following  paragraph  :  "  Modem  chemistry  has  afforded  us  many  lights 
upon  the  nature  of  the  elements  that  constitute  the  nourishment  of  plants, 
aud  if  certain  doubts  or  errors  upon  this  subject  still  exist,  they  must  not 
be  attributed  to  science — that  is  always  true — but  to  prejudices,  of  which 
nnhappfly  we  are  not  always  willing  to  divest  ourselves.  Thus  it  is  not 
correct  to  believe  that  the  sap  is  elaborated  and  modified  in  the  leaves,  and 
that  it  redescends  thence  in  the  bark  down  to  the  roots.  In  fact,  that  is 
not  possible.  Doubtless  the  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed  in  the  leaves,  but 
that  act  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  nutrition  of  the  plant ;  it  has  as 
its  sole  object  the  preservation  of  the  leaves  for  the  purpose  of  transpira- 
tion. This  truth  will  one  day  be  generally  recognized,  when  physiolo^ 
shall  have  furnished  the  proof  that  the  functions  of  leaves  can  only  consist 
in  transpiration,  and  that,  in  order  to  be  able  to  fulfil  these  functions  dur- 
ing their  continuance,  it  is  requisite  that  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma  should 
he  continually  renewed." 

Electricity  is  acknowledged  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  phenomena 
of  growth,  and  the  well  known  fact  of  the  increase  of  growth  by  electrical 
action,  together  with  the  further  known  fact  of  the  power  of  electricity  to 
release  oxygen  from  its  compounds,  and  thus  decompose  carbonic  acid  gas, 
is  strongly  confirmatory  of  this  view.  The  air  and  the  earth  are  often  posi- 
tive and  negative  to  each  other ;  sometimes  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
excite  electrical  action  by  a  machine^k  at  other  times  it  is  easily  done. 
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When  the  air  is  positive  and  the  earth  negative,  every  point  of  a  leaf  and 
every  twig  is  a  conductor  to  receive  and  convey  the  electricity  to  the  eanii ;   \ 
and  as  it  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  it  passes  through  the  sap  exactly  ' 
in  the  place  to  meet  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  decompose  it  precisely  when 
needed  for  growth.    Carbon  being  positive  is  deposited,  while  the  oxygen 
being  negative  is  given  off,  exactly  as  is  done  in  the  process  of  electro- 
typing.    The  same  effect  is  produced  when  the  earth  is  positive  and  the  air   , 
is  negative.  ^ 

This  principle  being  admitted,  we  have  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  , 
"  puzzling  phenomena  "  that  we  meet  with,  and  which  have  puzzled  and 
ever  will  puzzle  those  who  rely  on  a  downward  flow  of  sap.  Water  tuken 
in  by  the  spongioles  and  rootlets  containing  carbonic  acid,  and  other  mat- 
ters derived  from  the  soil,  and  carried  up  as  sap,  and  in  its  passage  being 
decomposed  and  deposited  as  growth  in  the  plant,  will  account  for  all  we 
see  in  growth.  Fruit  grown  from  a  graft  will  be  of  the  variety  of  the 
graft,  and  from  the  stock  will  be  its  variety ;  thus  we  get  clear  of  the  difB- 
culty  met  with  by  those  who  contend  for  the  downward  formation  of  wood, 
and  find  the  stock  to  produce  not  the  variety  of  the  graft  but  its  own. 

This  writer  speaks  of  a  willow  which  formed  a  sheath  of  wood  several  feet 
long  over  dead  wood  and  beneath  dead  bark  !  I  myself  had  a  willow  that 
was  cut  down  about  four  feet  above  the  ground  ;  and  on  one  side  shoots  put 
out  near  the  top  and  grew  to  considerable  size,  at  the  same  time  the  otiier 
side  of  the  stump  died  and  became  rotten  ;  when  afterwards  in  removing 
the  rotten  part  it  was  found  that  roots  had  put  out  of  the  new  growth  and 
descended  through  the  rotten  wood  to  the  ground.  Here  is  nothing  strange ; 
roots  ordinarily  never  put  out  in  the  open  air, — but  in  a  dark  moist  condition, 
when  materials  for  growth  are  to  be  had,  they  always  do  so  under  favorable 
circumstances  ;  and  the  putting  forth  of  roots  under  dead  bark,  only  shows 
the  efforts  of  nature  to  overcome  impediments  to  growth. 

In  the  plate  referred  to,  there  is  a  cross-section  of  the  head  of  the  stock 
and  the  insertion  of  the  graft,  showing  the  deposit  of  new  wood  near  this 
junction  alone.  This  is  just  what  we  might  have  expected,  as  no  wood 
could  be  deposited  but  where  a  flow  of  sap  could  take  place ;  consequently, 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  graft  there  could  be  none.  The  cut  parts  of  a 
graft  and  stock  never  unite,  it  is  only  the  addition  of  layers  of  new  wood 
enclosing  them  that  makes  a  union. 

This  writer  considers  there  are  "  two  distinct  systems  of  organization  in  oar 
common  trees,  the  one  longitudinal,  a  mere  provision  for  carrying  the  sap,— 
the  other  horizontal,  called  the  medullary  system  ;"  and  that "  the  latter 
alone  has  the  power  of  furnishing  new  shoots  f  that "  it  is  perpetually  grow- 
ing outwards  and  fitting  on  its  myriads  of  extremities  to  the  surface  of  the 
wood  beneath  the  bark ;''  and  these  two  are  simultaneous  in  their  appear- 
ance, and  coexistent  and  co5val,  but  independent  To  this  it  may  be 
objected,  that  as  the  "  medullary  system,"  however  important  a  part  it  may 
act,  cannot  be  increased  or  continued  in  growth,  but  by  the  '^  provision  for 
conveying  the  sap,"  it  cannot  be  "  independent "  as  claimed  by  this  writer. 
"  New  shoots  "  are  formed  only  by  the  accumulation  of  sap,  and  to  say  that 
"  the  provision  for  its  conveyance "  has  no  "  power  of  furnishing  new 
shoots,"  is  giving  "  the  medullary  system  "  a  character  that  known  facts 
will  not  warrant  It  has  no  power  of  increase,  no  separate  action  of  its  < 
own,  but  is  dependent  entirely  on  the  circulation  of  the  sap  for  any  increase. 
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To  sappose  that  new  ehoots  ''  necessarily  come  from  the  horizontal  or  med- 
ullary system,"  is  making  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  for  we  all  know 
that  "  the  system  for  the  conveyance  of  the  sap  "  is  included  in  every  shoot, 
and  without  it  it  could  not  live  nor  exist.  Many  kinds  of  deciduous  trees, 
if  cut  down  in  winter,  on  the  approach  of  spring,  by  the  accumulation  of 
Rap,  will  put  out  new  shoots  around  the  stump  and  grow  off  rapidly. 
Whether  they  are  based  on  "  the  medullary  system  "  or  not,  they  are  pro- 
duced by  the  accumulation  of  sap,  and  that  often  where  no  previous  buds 
had  existed.  Some  writers  have  appeared  to  believe  that  they  only  appear 
where  latent  buds  have  existed  ;  but  this  view  is  not  borne  out  by  facts. 
Their  number  is  often  many  times  more  than  the  number  of  buds  that  ever 
existed  in  the  «ame  length,  and  even  if  there  had  been  latent  buds,  where 
were  they  ?  they  only  could  be  in  the  outer  epidermis  or  dead  part  of  the 
bark,  and  could  in  no  case  have  any  connection  with  the  living  tissue,  from 
which  alone  the  shoots  took  their  rise. 

What  the  writer  means  by  the  terms,  "  physiological  heretics  "  and  "  or- 
thodox "  in  this  question,  is  not  easy  to  see  ;  the  science  of  vegetable  phys- 
iology is  too  young  yet  for  any  but  the  credulous  to  assume  the  title  of 
orthodox  in  its  profession,  and  brand  others  as  heretics.  It  may  be  with 
this  as  it  has  been*  with  religion  :  those  who  by  the  majority  were  called 
heretics,  were  in  truth  the  really  orthodox,  while  those  who  claimed  that 
title,  by  their  actions  gave  the  lie  to  their  professions. 

The  animadversions  of  this  writer  on  improper  trimming  of  fruit  trees  are 
well-timed,  and  should  be  heeded  by  all  who  wish  to  take  nature  for  their 
guide,  and  conform  their  action  to  her  laws ;  but  there  is  another  kind  of  mu- 
tilation that  is  doing  incalculable  injury  to  the  orchards  in  this  country,  and 
that  is  the  deep  cultivation  in  cropping  our  orchards.  We  cut  and  tear  off 
all  the  surface  roots  of  our  trees,  and  compel  them  to  force  their  roots  down 
into  a  colder  and  more  barren  soil,  barren  at  least  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
if  we  apply  manure  the  crop  is  benefited  but  not  the  trees.  This  manner 
of  treatment  has  injured  our  orchards  greatly,  and  we  shall  ultimately  find 
that  we  shall  have  to  treat  our  orchards  as  we  do  our  other  crops, — allow 
them  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  surface  soil,  and  grow  no  other  crop 
with  them,  at  least  after  the  trees  attain  some  size.  If  fruit  is  an  object  it 
is  worth  while  to  appropriate  land  to  it  alone  ;  if  it  is  not  an  object,  trees 
should  not  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  land  to  the  detriment  of  other  crops. 
*      ■  ■     -     .    .  .#>  ^  •  ♦  *# 

NABOURS   PEAE.* 

We  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  find  out  where  or  when  this  pear  orig- 
inated, with  any  degree  of  certainty  ;  it  seems  to  have  come  from  South 
Carolina  into  this  section  of  the  country,  and  is  pretty  extensively  dissem- 
inated over  the  State  of  Georgia.  Size  from  medium  to  large  ;  form  elon- 
gated turbinate  ;  stem  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length  ;  basin 
shallow ;  calyx  of  medium  size  ;  color  greenish  yellow,  thickly  covered 
with  grey  russet  specks  and  tracery  ;  flavor  buttery,  juicy,  and  sweet ;  flesh 
white.  Ripens  during  September.  Quality  nearly  best  Tree  a  vigorous 
grower  on  either  pear  or  quince  stock  ;  shoots  stout  and  greyish  purple  in 
color  ;  leaves  very  large,  coarse,  and  nearly  round  ;  la  appearance,  the  tree 
resembles  the  Rostiezer  very  much.  J.  Vak  Burek. 

*  See  FronGspiece. 
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THE  OECHARD  HOUSE,  OR  THE  CULTIVATION  OP  FRUIT  TREES 
IN  POTS  UNDER  GLASS.  ' 
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Coochided  from  page  811. 

THS  HEDGB  ORCHABD  HOCSK. 

Some  thirty  years  since,  I  planted  numei'oas  beech  hedges  for  shelter ; 
these  stand  with  tlieir  ends  S.  E.  and  N.  W.  A  few  years  ago  their  S.  W. 
sides  looked  such  compact  green  walls,  8  feet  high,  that  I  was  tempted  to 
rear  against  them  four  lean-to  houses,  each  40  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  8 
feet  high  at  back,  and  3  feet  high  at  front,  with  a  sunken  path  in  the  centre. 
The  climate  in  these  houses  in  the  summer  months  is  most  delightful.  Tea- 
scented  roses,  magnolias,  and  other  shrubs  liable  to  injury  from  our  serere 
winters,  thrive  admirably,  owing  tb  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  air.  Apri- 
cots and  peaches  ripen  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  later  than  those  on 
walls  ;  but,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  cold  air  admitted  through  the  back 
hedge  in  spring,  their  blossoms  often  suffer  in  April,  if  frosts  are  severe.  I 
found  this  to  be  the  case  iu  1854  and  1855  ;  this  induced  me  to  build  some 
small  span-roofed  houses,  12  and  14  feet  wide,  4  feet  high  at  the  sides,  andi 
instead  of  using  boards,  to  plant  them  with  hedges  to  form  the  walls,— oQe 
with  yew,  the  other  with  Siberian  Arbor  Vit».  These  are  clipped  twice  iu 
the  growing  season  ;  they  now  form  compact  hedges,  and  seem  to  flourish 
all  the  better  for  the  drip  from  the  glass  which  pours  into  them  when  it 
rains  heavily.  I  mention  these  span-roofed  hedge  houses,  not  only  because 
their  climate  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  is  most  charming,  and  perfect 
as  a  promenade  for  persons  in  delicate  health,  but  for  their  convenience  in 
retarding  fruits.  The  trees  bloom  ten  or  twelve  days  later  than  those  in  the 
regular  orchard  house,  and  generally  escape  injury  from  spring  frosts ;  there 
is  such  a  constant  percolation  of  air  through  the  hedees  when  the  sun  shines, 
that  the  healthy  growth  is  surprising.  If  Royal  George  and  Noblesse 
peaches  are  to  be  retarded,  they  may  be  removed  from  the  boarded  orchard 
house  to  the  span-roofed  hedge  house  from  the  first  week  in  June  till  Au- 
gust ;  they  will  ripen  about  three  weeks  later  than  those  left  in  it  Apri- 
cots, plums,  and  pears  ripen  well  in  these  houses,  and  are  always  perfect  in 
flavor  ;  cherries  are  liable  to  be  eaten  by  birds  which  creep  through  the 
hedges.  The  great  charm  of  them  is,  their  perfect  ventilation  without  any 
trouble.  For  many  kinds  of  greenhouse  plants  they  will  be  found  the  bei^t 
of  summer  quarters  ;  the  increased  temperature  in  sunny  weather,  from  15^ 
to  20°  above  the  open  air,  and  the  absence  of  heavy  storms,  which  so  often 
injure  exotics  when  placed  out  of  doors  in  summer,  are  most  advantage(ttts 
to  their  well  doing. 

THE  TROPICAL  OBCHARD  HOUSE. 

An  orchard  house  for  tropical  fruits  has  long  been  with  roe  a  favorite 
idea,  and  recently,  from  my  having  had  a  daughter  return  from  a  nearly 
two  years'  residence  in  the  West  Indies,  it  has  received  a  fresh  stimulttg. 
The  variety  of  tropical  fruits  seems  almost  endless  ;  some  of  them,  if  I  may 
judge  from  description,  are  too  rich,  others  too  insipid  for  English  palates,  ami 
'  the  greater  part  the  trees  that  bear  them  would  require  a  house  far  beyond 
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the  means  of  the  amateur  not  blessed  with  a  large  fortune.  I  will,  therefore* 
for  the  present,  confine  myself  to  a  tropical  orchard  house  for  fruit  trees  of 
'  moderate  growth,  not  extravagant  in  its  dimensions,  and  yet  capable  of  giv- 
ing many  luxuries.  The  small  span-roofed  house,  with  some  little  modifica- 
tion, (described  in  pp.  257«  258,)  seems  best  adapted  for  this  purpose: 
its  sides  should  be  five  feet  in  height,  three  feet  of  which  should  be  9-inch 
brickwork,  and  two  feet  (the  upper  part)  of  glass,  with  sashes  two  feet 
long,  on  pivots  or  hinges,  at  intervals  of  five  feet  for  ventilation  in  hot  weath- 
er ;  it  should  be  glazed  with  double  crown  glass,  which  is  very  clisar,  and 
rarely  gives  occasion  to  scorching.  Its  height  should  be  ten  feet,  the  path  two 
aud  a  half  feet  wide,  and  the  borders  on  each  side  four  and  a  half  feet  wide, 
raised  with  brickwork  to  sixteen  inches  in  height.  In  the  centre  of  each 
border  two  4-inch  hot-water  pipes  should  be  laid,  and  then  a  flooring  of 
slates  laid  across  from  wall  to  wall  of  each  bed,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  for 
a  hot-air  chamber  ;  six  inches  of  the  brickwork  must  be  carried  up  above 
the  slates  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  bed  with  6-inch  edgings  to  support  the 
mould,  which  must  rest  on  the  slates  to  form  the  perpetual  hotbed,  on  which 
the  pots  are  to  stand.  The  compost  for  this  border  should  be  two  parts  turfy 
sandy  loam,  lumpy  as  possible,  one  part  rotten  dung,  and  one  part  bricks 
broken  into  small  pieces  from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  that  of  a  walnut,  with  their 
dust ;  these  should  bb  mixed  with  the  above,  to  keep  it  open  and  favorable 
for  drainage,  and  a  border  of  mould  made  with  it  on  the  slates,  four  or  five 
inches  in  depth.    A  perpetual  hotbed  is  thus  formed. 

So  far  this  is  a  safe  and  necessary  step  ;  but  the  hot-bed  will  not  heat  the 
air  of  the  house  sufficiently  in  the  damp  and  chilly  days  of  winter.  This 
roust  be  done  by  two  4-inch  hot-water  pipes  carried  round  both  sides  of  the 
house,  next  to  the  walls,  just  abctve  the  surface  of  the  borders.  The  at- 
mosphere of  a  house  thus  heated  should  range,  in  spring,  summer,  and  au- 
tamn,  from  seventy  to  ninety  degrees  (the  latter  only  in  sunny  weather), 
and  from  sixty  to  seventy  in  winter,  i.  e.,  from  the  end  of  November  till  the 
middle  of  February. 

It  is  well  known  that  orange  trees,  cultivated  in  the  usual  way  in  France 
or  England,  never  give  fruit  at  all  eatable,  solely  from  their  lack  of  heat  at 
their  ripening  period  late  in  autumn  and  winter.  In  Grenada  (West  Indies) 
they  commence  to  ripen  towards  the  end  of  October  in  a  temperature  vary- 
ing from  70°  to  80°  or  thereabouts  ;  their  flavor  there,  freshly  gathered  from 
the  trees,  is  so  delicious  that  they  are  far  superior  to  those  we  receive  from 
St.  Michael's  and  other  places,  all  of  which  are  gathered  before  they  are 
ripe.  In  our  tropical  orchard  house  oranges  would  ripen  about  Christmas. 
How  agreeable  to  be  able  to  gather  a  portion  of  the  Christmas  dessert  from 
I  one's  own  trees  I 

Jhe  orange  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  form  a  distinguished  feature  in  this 
mode  of  fruit  culture.  I  will,  therefore,  commence  with  directions  for  its 
cultivation.  As  an  ornamental  tree  in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  it 
I  is  an  old  friend  ;  and  perhaps  no  tree  in  the  known  world  has  suflered,  and 
I  does  suffer,  such  vicissitudes,  yet  living  and  seeming  to  thrive  under  them. 
It  glories  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  yet  lives  and  ffrows  softer  being  poked 
into  those  cellar-like  vaults  used  for  its  winter  quarters  on  the  Continent ; 
it  gives  flowers  in  abundance  under  such  treatment,  and  would  even  give 
.  its  fruit — albeit  uneatable — if  permitted.  Nearly  the  same  kind  of  cultiva- 
Ijtion  has  been  followed  for  many,  many  years  in  England  :  it  has  rarely  had 
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heat  sufficient  to  keep  the  tree  in  full  vigor,  and  its  roots  in  pots  or  tabs 
must  have  suffered  severely  from  having  been  placed  out  of  doors  in  Bummer 
on  our  cool  damp  soil,  and  in  winter  on  a  stone  floor  still  mor^  cold.  If 
roots  could  make  their  complaints  audible,  what  moanings  should  we  hear 
in  our  orangeries  all  the  winter  I 

In  cultivating  the  orange  for  its  fruit,  the  first  consideration  is  to  procure 
some  of  the  most  desirable  varieties  ;  such  as  the  delicious  thin  and  smooth- 
rinded  oranges  which  we  receive  from  St  Michael's  ;  the  Maltese  blood- 
orange,  and  the  Mandarin  :  with  the  present  facilities  of  transport,  yooog 
trees  of  these  could  be  procured.  The  latter,  called  also  the  Tangerin  or- 
ange, deserves  especial  notice,  as  it  proves  to  be  the  hardiest,  as  well  aa  the 
most  excellent  in  flavor,  of  any  yet  introduced.  It  will  do  well  in  a  common 
greenhouse ;  and,  when  placed  out  of  doors  in  June,  it  ripens  its  fruit  of 
fine  flavor  in  September ;  which  remain  good  on  the  tree  for  six  moDths. 
This  delicious  little  orange  is  only  eaten  in  perfection  when  fresh  from  the 
tree.  In  Lisbon  it  is  sent  to  dessert  in  clusters  with  leaves  attached  to 
them  :  unless  these  are  quite  fresh  and  green  when  the  fruit  is  served,  it  is 
not  reckoned  in  full  flavor.  If  grown  in  the  tropical  orchard  house,  the  trees 
should  be  placed  in  the  coolest  part  of  it,  and  have  abundance  of  air  in  mild 
weather  in  winter  ;  they  will  then  bloom  later,  and  set  their  fruit  with 
greater  certainty.  They  should  be  placed  out  of  doors  in  June  (so  that  the 
fruit  ripens  slowly),  and  replaced  in  the  house  in  September. 

There  are  also  some  sweet  oranges  cultivated  in  France,  of  which  trees 
could  be  readily  introduced  ;  but  the  first-named  varieties  seem  to  me  most 
worthy  of  the  careful  cultivation  to  be  given  them  in  the  tropical  ordiard 
house.  The  first  matter  of  import  is  the  soil  best  adapted  for  the  orange ; 
there  are  many  receipts  given  in  our  gardening  books,  but  the  most  simple 
compost  of  all,  and  one  that  cannot  fail,  is  the  following  :  two  parts  sandj 
loam,  from  the  surface  of  some  pasture  or  heathy  common,  chopped  up  with 
its  turf,  and  used  with  its  lumps  of  turf  about  the  size  of  large  walnuts,  aod 
its  fine  mould,  the  result  of  chopping,  all  mixed  together ;  one  part  rotten 
manure  at  least  a  year  old,  and  one  part  leaf  mould  ;  to  a  bushel  of  this 
compost  add  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  silver,  or  any  course  siliceous  sand-- 
calcareous  sand  and  road  sand  are  injurious — and  the  mixture  will  do  for  all 
the  fruit  trees  of  the  tropical  orchard  house,  as  well  as  for  oranges.  In 
potting  the  orange  it  is  better  to  commence  with  a  pot  too  small  rather  than 
too  large  ;  for,  unlike  the  peach  or  the  plum,  it  does  not  feed  rapidly  and 
at  once  fill  the  pot  with  roots.  Thus  a  tree  two  or  three  years  old,  may 
be  potted  into  a  9-inch  pot,  suffered  to  remain  for  one  year,  and  then  removed 
to  a  13-inch  pot,  perforated  as  for  other  orchard-house  trees,  in  which  it  may 
remain  (unless  the  house  is  very  large,  and  a  large  tree  is  wished  for)  six, 
seven,  or  ten  years  :  a  portion  of  the  surface  soil  should  be  annually  removed 
early  in  February,  as  directed  for  other  orchard-house  trees,  but  not  deeper 
than  from  three  to  four  inches,  and  the  pots  filled  up  with  the  above  com- 
post ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  March  a  surface-dressing  of  manure  should 
be  given.  I  have  observed  that  the  French  cultivators  strew  fresh  sheep's 
manure  on  the  surface ;  they  also  place  their  trees  in  a  pure  peat  earth.  I  have 
not  seen  this  modcr  of  culture  in  England,  but  it  may  be  tried  where  peat  is 
abundant.  Two  other  surface-dressings  of  manure  should  be  given,  one  in 
June,  the  other  the  beginning  of  September.  The  trees  will  of  course  be 
placed  on  the  hotbed,  or  plunged  slightly  two  or  three  inches  into  the  monld 
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I  am  not,  however,  an  advocate  for  plunging  to  any  extent,  unless  very 
rapid  growth  is  required,  for  I  find  that  trees  in  pots  standing  on  a  bed  of 
heated  mould  and  rooting  into  it,  make  a  healthier,  although  a  slower 
growth.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  which  ought  to  be  by  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  when  foreign  oranges  Commence  to  be  good,  the  trees 
should  be  lifted  and  root-pruned,  as  directed  for  peaches,  and  top-dressed. 

Orange  trees  should  have  a  portion  of  the  house  to  themselves,  divided  by 
a  light  glass  partition,  as  they  require  and  will  bear  more  ventilation  than 
other  tropical  fruit-bearing  trees.  Thus  a  portion  of  the  small  span-roofed 
house  should  be  appropriated  to  them,  so  that  they  are  placed  on  both 
borders,  the  other  part  of  the  house  being  occupied  with  mixed  trees  and 
shrubs.  Air  can  then  be  given  to  them  by  opening  the  sashes  on  one  or  both 
sides,  without  interfering  with  trees  and  shrubs  requiring  less  ventilation. 

Orange  trees  when  grown  constantly  under  glass  are  liable  to  a  black 
fungus  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  ;  this  can  only  be  removed  with  a 
sponge  and  warm  water ;  they  should  be  syringed  with  soft  tepid  water 
twice  a  day  (at  9  a.m.  and  5  p.m.)  during  the  summer,  and  once  a  day  in  the 
morning  in  sunny  weather,  in  early  spring  and  autumn  ;  while  the  fruit  is 
ripening  in  the  winter,  syringing  should  be  discontinued.  It  is  the  custom 
to  cultivate  orange  trees  in  square  boxes  made  of  oak.  I  am  inclined,  how- 
ever, to  recommend  pots  perforated  at  bottom,  as  usual  with  other  pots 
used  for  orchard-house  trees ;  the  slate  pots  made  by  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth, 
are  very  neat  and  even  ornamental;  with  the  usual  five  or  seven  perforations, 
they  would  doubtless  answer  very  well.  If  wooden  boxes  are  used  they  should 
have  bars  at  the  bottom  to  allow  the  roots  to  make  their  way  into  the  hotbed. 

(Mr.  Rivers  here  devotes  a  few  pages  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Mangosteen, 
the  Cbirimoya,  the  Pomegranate,  the  Lee  Chee,  the  Loquat,  the  Guava,  the 
Granadilla,  Mango,  Dwarf  Plaintain,  Rose  Apple,  Sweet  Lime,  and  the 
Sapodilla,  all  which  we  believe,  may  be  successfully  fruited.  Those  intend- 
ing to  cultivate  these  will  have  reference  to  the  book  itself. — ^Ed.  Hobt.) 

The  Fig.  This  may  be  made  a  most  desirable  tropical  orchard-house  tree, 
and  so  managed  as  to  give  its  quota  to  the  Christmas  dessert.  Trees  of  one 
or  two  years  old,  that  have  been  protected  from  the  winter,  in  a  cold  pit, 
should  be  potted  early  in  May  into  13-inch  pots,  and  protected  from  frost  by 
being  placed  in  the  orchard  house,  or  any  cold  frame  or  pit,  till  the  first 
week  in  June.  They  may  then  be  placed  out  of  door  for  the  summer  in  a  sunny 
exposure,  sheltered  from  boisterous  winds.  Liquid  manure  may  be  given  to 
them  once  a  week,  and  they  should  be  lifted  once  a  fortnight,  to  prevent  the 
roots  which' would  make  their  way  through  the  bottom  of  the  pot  from  becom- 
ing too  large;  They  may  remain  in  their  summer  quarters  till  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember;  but  if  one  or  two  frosts  occur  in  that  month,  they  should  be  protected 
by  having  a  piece  of  calico  or  a  little  hay  thrown  over  them.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  they  will  be  covered  with  young  green  figs,  and  if  removed  to  the 
tropical  orchard  house  they  will  ripen  their  fruit  towards  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber and  through  December.  If  it  is  wished  to  retard  the  ripening  of  the  fruit 
on  some  of  the  trees,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  common  orchard  house  or  a 
cold-pit  till  the  first  week  in  November.  They  will  then,  on  being  removed 
to  the  tropical  orchard  house,  mature  their  fruit  even  as  late  as  January.  The 
most  prolific  and  best  varieties  for  winter  figs  are  the  White  Ischia,  (this  is 
sometimes  called  incorrectly  the  Nerii:  it  is  a  most  abundant  bearer,)  the  Brown 
Turkey,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  Lee's  Perpetual,  and  the  White  Marseilles 
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I  have  in  these  few  pages  gWen  the  outline  of  what  may  be  done  towards 
increasing  our  garden  luxuries.  The  culture  of  tropical  fruits  is  not  a  new 
idea ;  but  I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  new  version  of  an  old  idea.  There 
is  now  no  occasion  for  the  bark-bed,  in  which  it  was  once  thought  necesBarj 
to  plunge  the  pots  containing  the  plants  of  all  tropical  fruits.  A  perpetual 
hotbed,  on  which  to  place  the  trees — which  may  or  may  not  be  a  new  inveii- 
tion-^is  now  easily  formed  by  hot-water  pipes  :  and  I  well  know,  and  again 
say,  that  a  tree  standing  on  a  hotbed  will  make  a  healthier  although  slower 
growth  than  one  that  is  plunged  into  a  bark-bed.  Moreover,  the  latter  is 
always  disagreeable  from  its  requiring  to  be  turned  and  renewed,  as  well 
as  from  its  unpleasant  smell.  ' 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  description  of  a  compar- 
atively small  tropical  orchard  house ;  this  I  have  done  that  I  might  be 
consistent.  Large  gardens  have,  for  the  most  part,  great  gardeners  who 
know  how  to  build  houses,  if  the  means  are  provided,  much  better  thaa  I 
can  tell  them  ;  but  when  the  system  of  culture  is  understood,  I  can  see  do 
reason  why  the  large  span-roofed  houses  described  should  not  be  built  in 
gardens  of  moderate  size.  The  great  object  is  to  have  abundance  of  heat 
at  command ;  the  central  border^  therefore,  in  a  large  span-roofed  house 
would  require  four  4-inch  hot-water  pipes,  each  side  border  two ;  and  to 
heat  the  air  would  require  four  4-inch  hot-water  pipes  round  the  sides.  In 
such  a  house  the  trees  might  be  suffered  to  grow  to  a  goodly  size  and  give 
a  great  abundance  of  tropical  fruits  from  the  delicious  little  Lee-chee  to  the 
exquisite  freshly  gathered  Maltese  orange. 

I  have  been  content  with  the  enumeration  and  description  of  only  a  few 
tropical  fruits  ;  when  their  culture  is  better  understood  the  list  may  be 
extended  ;  for  in  all  tropical  climates  there  are  numerous  fruit-bearing  trees 
and  bushes  utterly  unknown  to  English  gardens.  It  may  perhaps  be  aaid 
that  some  of  the  kinds  of  fruit  I  have  recommended,  will  form  trees  too  large 
for  a  house  of  the  dimensions  given :  this  ought  not  to  influence  the  culti- 
vator ;  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  fig  grows  into  a  very  large  tree  when  the  soil 
and  climate  are  favourable,  and  yet  bears  well  in  a  pot  of  moderate  size. 
Collectors' have  for  many  years  past  paid  much  more  attention  to  Orchids 
and  Pines  than  to  tropical  fruits,  only  because  their  culture  has  not  been 
carried  on  in  England  with  spirit.  Let  us  hope  that,  owing  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  hot  water  as  a  means  of  heating,  the  low  price  of  glass  and  bricks, 
and  the  low  price  of  timber,  we  shall  see  tropical  orchard  houses  rising  up 
and  rivalling  the  now  numerous  orchard  houses  in  their  agreeable  results. 

INSECTS   AND   HOW  TO   DBSTB07  THGV. 

The  numerous  species  of  aphides  under  the  name  of  "  blight"  are,  as  is 
well  known,  most  troublesome  enemies  to  all  fruit  trees  in  the  open  air: 
one  regrets  that  orchard-house  trees  are  not  exempt  from  their  visitations. 
Bach  species  of  fruit  tree  seems  to  have  its  peculiar  aphis.  There  are, 
however,  two  which  attack  the  peach  and  nectarine;  the  brown  aphis,  which 
often  makes  its  appearance  on  the  young  shoots  and  buds  in  November  and 
December,  and  the  green,  which  generally  attacks  the  trees  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  set  on  the  young  leaves  unfolded.  These  are  easily  destroyed  bj 
tobacco-water,  made  by  infusing  two  ounces  of  tobacco  in  a  quart  of  boiling 
water,  and  applying  it  when  cool  with  a  middle-sized  paintei^s  brush  in  the 
following  manner : — With  the  left  hand  place  a  piece  of  slate  or 
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against  the  shoot,  so  that  it  rests  against  it,  and  then  dip  the  brush  in  the 
water  and  brush  upwards :  if  the  first  application  does  not  kill  them,  it  must 
be  repeated. 

This  will  destroy  all  the  tribe,  even  the  hard-to^be-killed  blue  aphis,  pecu- 
liar to  the  plum,  and  the  black  which  so  often  infests  the  cherry. 

Another  mode  of  destroying  them  is  by  fumigation,  which  is  the  most 
eligible  when  a  large  number  of  trees  are  infested.  This  is  best  done  in  the 
evening,  and  most  economically  with  tobacco.  The  next  morning  the  trees 
should  be  syringed  with  all  the  force  possible,  by  applying  the  syringe  close 
to  each.  Ajiother  mode  of  fumigation  (and  this  is  convenient  when  only  a 
tree  or  two  are  infested)  is,  to  envelope  the  tree  in  tiffany  or  thin  calico,  and 
then  place  under  it  a  small  pot  of  ignited  tobacco  paper.  In  all  cases  the 
dead  aod  dying  insects  should  be  washed  off  with  the  syringe.  "  Sigma's  • 
Aphis  Powder,"  sold  by  Mr.  Powell,  Ticehurst,  Sussex,  is  also  a  convenient 
and  efScient  aphis  destroyer :  this  is  best  applied,  by  a  dredging  box  with 
a  muslin  cover,  to  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  ;  it  should  be  suffered  to 
rest  upon  the  leaves  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  and  then  be  washed  off  with  the 
syringe. 

In  the  orchard-house  culture  of  peaches  and  nectarines,  syringing  must 
play  an  important  part ;  for  the  red  spider  is  so  fond  of  their  leaves,  that, 
like  Sindbad's  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  he  will  stick  closely,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
lodged without  applying  the  syringe  close  to  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves. 
If  this  pest  be  suffered  to  make  the  least  progress,  the  flavour  of  the  fruit 
will  be  entirely  destroyed.  A  small  pocket  lens,  in  the  hand  of  the  amateur, 
will  be  the  best  instrument  to  discern  it ;  looking  closely  at  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  leaves,  if  it  be  there,  a  small  bright-red  speck,  like  a  red  grain 
of  sand,  will  be  seen.  The  experienced  gardener  does  not  look  for  them. 
One  glance  at  the  upper  surface  of  those  leaves,  which  show  some  minute 
yellowish  specks,  is  quite  enough  for  him.  If,  therefore,  the  least  sign  be 
apparent,  continue  the  regular  syringing,  even  till  the  fruit  is  ripe  ;  other- 
wise, syringing  may  be  discontinued,  when  the  peaches  and  nectarines 
commence  to  soften,  preparatory  to  ripening. 

A  very  excellent  mode  of  using  sulphur  has  just  been  given  in  the 
"  Gardener's  Chronicle,"  No.  1,  p.  5,  by  Mr.  Gardener,  of  Rossall  Hall,  Fleet- 
wood. ''  The  house  being  shut  up  quite  close  in  the  evening,  some  large 
flower  p^ots  (say  13-inch  pots)  were  half  filled  with  fresh  unslaked  lime:  this 
was  sprinkled  with  water,  and  a  handful  of  sulphur  strewed  over  it,  and  suf- 
fered to  remain  all  night  The  next  morning  the  house  was  syringed  till  quite 
saturated."  This  will  not  only  destroy  the  red  spider,  but  also  the  mildew 
on  vines,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best  remedies  ever  discovered. 
Ab  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  I  advise  all  lovers  of  orchard  houses  and 
vineries  to  apply  it  once  a  week  through  June  and  July.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  simple  remedy  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  the  constant 
syringing  I  have  recommended ;  and  if  so,  the  fruit  will  be  improved  in 
flavour.     It  is  at  any  rate  quite  worthy  of  a  trial. 

MOSTHLT   CAI.BKDAR  FOR    THE    HANAGEJfBNT   OF    THE    ORCHARD    HOUSE  THROUGHOUT 

THE  YEAR. 

January. — Observe  the  same  rules  for  protection  against  frost,  and  give 
J: water,  if  necessary,  as  directed  for  December.    In  bright  sunny  weather 
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the  ventilators  may  be  opened,  to  lower  the  temperature  and  prevent  the 
blossom-buds  from  swelling  prematurely.  *  ', 

i^^e^ary.— Continue  the  same  rules  for  ventilation  and  protection  as  i 
directed  for  January :  towards  the  end  remove  the  trees  to  their  sammer  i 
stations,  making  one  for  each  tree  as  directed  in  page  265.     •  j 

March, — Early  in  the  month  all  the  trees  should  be  pruned  according  to  ) 
the  directions  given  under  each  kind  of  frui£.  Watering  may  now  be  extended, 
unless  the  frost  is  very  severe,  giving  a  quart  to  each  tree,  and  gradaallj 
saturating  the  earth.  | 

If  the  weather  be  sunny,  with  sharp  frosty  nighti,  the  shutters,  botii  back 
and  front,  may  be  open  from  9  a.  h.  to  4  p.  m.,  and  closed  at  night    If  the  ^ 
weather  be  cloudy  with  frost,  the  shutters  should  be  closed  night  and  dar.  , 
Apricots  will  sometimes  bloom  in  the  middle  of  this  month,  before  the  other 
trees.    If  the  frosts  are  severe  at  night,  it  will  be  well  to  throw  a  piece  of  ; 
tiffany  over  such  as  are  in  bloom,  removing  it  in  the  morning;  this  is  so  light 
that  the  blossoms  will  not  be  injured. 

April. — Observe  the  same  regulations  as  in  March,  as  to  ventilation.    In  j 
the  beginning  of  the  month  the  trees  will  in  most  seasons  be  in  full  bloom.  , 
If  severe  frosts  come  on,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  and  the  thermometer 
in  the  open  air  descends  to  24°  in  the  evening,  a  fire,  consisting  of  6  or  S 
quarts  of  charcoal,  should  be  placed  in  an  iron  pan  in  the  centre  of  the  house: 
for  a  house  30  feet  long  one  pan  will  do  ;  for  one  100  feet  long,  three  pans  | 
will  be  required.    Whenever  charcoal  is  burnt,  the  ventilators  over  the  door  . 
or  doors  in  span-roofed  houses  should  be  left  open,  and  a  portion  of  the  top  I 
ventilators  in  lean-to  houses.  ' 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  fruit  is  set  and  commences  to  | 
swell,  syringe  the  trees  morning  and  evening  with  soft  water,  or  spring  , 
water  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours.    Place  ^e  syrioge  , 
close  to  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves.     If  the  weather  be  dry  and  warm, 
the  trees,  if  the  earth  is  dry,  may  be  watered  in  the  evening,  giving  to  each 
from  1  to  2  quarts  of  water.    The  aphides  will  now  begin  to  make  then: 
appearance.    Their  destruction  must  be  seen  to,  as  directed  in  pp.  354,  365.  i 

Mai/, — Observe  the  same  regulations  as  to  watering  and  syringing  the  , 
leaves,  as  in  April.  Ventilation  must  now  be  strictly  attended  to  :  in  all  ^ 
descriptions  of  weather  the  ventilators  must  be  open  by  day  from  8  a.  x.  to  | 
6  p.  M.;  but,  if  the  situation  of  the  house  is  exposed,  so  that  the  N.  E.  vin<i  ^ 
can  blow  through  it,  it  will  be  as  well  not  to  open  the  ventilators  that  will 
admit  that  or  the  east  wind  when  it  blows  fiercely.  Worsted  netting,  with  { 
meshes  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  point  of  the  finger,  is  a  most  excel-  i 
lent  material  to  place  over  the  ventilating  openings  inside,  to  remain  all  the  i 
summer.  It  softens  the  violence  of  a  brisk  gale,  and  yet  admits  plenty  of  , 
air.  It  will  be  found  most  useful  near  large  smoky  towns,  for  the  fibres  of 
the  worsted  meet  in  the  meshes  and  keep  out  sooty  particles  ;  insects  abo  | 
never  attempt  to  enter.  A  clever  orchard-house  cultivator,  living  at  Bow, 
near  London,  has  found  this  worsted  netting  of  great  value,  for  his  orchard-  j 
house  trees  are  as  green  and  as  fresh  in  summer  as  if  they  were  in  the  j 
country,  instead  of  being  in  the  midst  of  smoke.  Aphides  will  now  be  very  | 
active,  and  must  be  destroyed.  Apricots  will  also  be  infested  with  a  cater-  j 
pillar  in  their  young  shoots  ;  the  ends  of  them  must  be  pinched^  so  as  fe:> 
crush  it. 

June. — Syringing  at  7  ▲.  x.  and  6  p.  m.  must  now  be  strictly  attended  to ; 
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and,  if  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry;  the  trees  will  require  watering  abund- 
antly every  evening.  My  trees  in  18-inch  pots  and  seven  years  old  take 
one  gallon  each.  All  the  ventilators  should  be  open  from  8  a.  u,  till  6  p.  m. 
Some  fresh  top-dressing  of  the  usual  compost  may  now  be  added,  if  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  in  the  pots  has  become  hard  and  close. 

Commence  to  thin  the  fruit  and  pinch  in  the  laterals,  as  directed  in  page 
268,  particularly  of  the  figs. 

The  red  spider  now  requires  particular  attention,  and  the  pocket  lens 
must  be  brought  into  use.  If  syringing  fails  to  completely  extirpate  it,  lime 
and  sulphur,  as  in  p.  355,  must  be  resorted  to.  Remove  plum-trees  to  the 
open  air,  to  ripen  their  fruit,  if  there  is  a  scarcity  of  room  in  the  house  ;  also 
apricot  trees  {see  pp.  266,  300.) 

Jtdf/. — ^Thorough  ventilation  must  be  attended  to — it  is  a  good  practice  to 
fasten  back  and  front  sRutters,  so  that  they  cannot  be  closed.  Syringing 
and  watering  as  in  June.  If  any  of  the  trees  are  growing  grossly  and  too 
rapidly  (particularly  figs)  gently  tilt  up  the  pot  on  one  side,  and  cut  off  all 
the  roots  on  that  side  that  are  making  their  way  into  the  soil,  and  a  week 
after  do  the  same  with  the  other  side.  Renew  the  top-dressing,  if  the  sur- 
face has  become  firm  from  repeated  watering.  Frequent  top-dressings  in 
summer  are  better  than  manure  water.  Pinch  in  lateral  shoots  to  within 
two  buds  of  their  bases,  to  prevent  the  tree  being  crowded  with  shoots  and 
leaves  (see  p.  268).  The  compressed  earth  in  the  pots  gives  vigor  almost 
beyond  belief. 

Remove  pear-trees  to  the  open  air  to  ripen  their  fruit ;  also  peach  and 
nectarine  trees  (see  pp.  270,  305). 

Augtest, — Ventilation  and  watering  the  same  as  in  July  ;  syringing  till 
the  fruit  begins  to  color,  or,  if  the  house  can  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  the 
red  spider  by  lime  and  sulphur,  discontinue  it  from  the  last  week  in  July. 
Still  pinch  in  laterals,  and,  at  the  end,  pinch  off  the  points  of  all  the  leading 
shoots,  except  figs;  these  will  not  require  any  further  pinching. 

Remove  peaches,  nectarines  and  apricots  to  the  hedge  orchard  house,  or 
to  the  open  air,  to  retard  their  ripening,  if  Required. 

Sept^nber. — Ventilation  as  in  August,  unless  the  weather  be  peculiarly 
windy  and  stormy.  In  such  weather  the  house  may  be  closed:  watering 
must  be  continued,  but  no  syringing.  Finch  in  laterals,  if  they  still  persist 
in  growing. 

October. — Ventilation  and  watering  as  in  September.  About  the  middle 
of  the  month  every  tree — except  late  peaches  with  their  fruit  still  on  them — 
should  be  lifted,  and  all  its  roots  cut  off  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot ;  and 
about  the  24th,  top-dressing  must  be  done  (this  is  described  in  p.  264),  and 
a  gallon  of  water  given  to  each  tree.  They  may  now  be  placed  close  to- 
gether, so  as  to  give  room  for  other  plants,  particularly  Chrysanthemums, 
which  bloom  well  in  the  orchard  house  all  the  autumn.  Prune  vines  in  pots 
(see  p.  306). 

Kovemher, — ^Ventilation  the  same  as  in  October.  On  the  5th  give  each 
tree  a  gallon  of  water,  the  last  for  the  year.  The  autumnal  top-dressing 
and  watering  encourage  the  emission  of  young  roots,  so  that  the  tree  is  pre- 
pared for  its  fruit-bearing  work  early  in  spring.  If  the  brown  aphis  makes 
its  appearance  on  the  young  shoots  and  buds,  use  the  brush  and  tobacco- 
water,  as  directed  in  pp.  354,  355. 

December, — ^The  house  may  now  be  shut  up  day  and  night.    A  registering 
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thermometer  should  be  kept  inside  ;  if' at  any  time  this  denotes  a  ni^ht 
temperature  of  20°,  some  dry  hay  or  litter  should  be  placed  among  and  on 
the  pots,  to  six  inches  above  the  surface;  this  will  keep  their  roots  from 
injury  by  frost 

If  the  weather  be  windy,  dry  and  mild,  observe  if  the  trees  are  mdined  to 
shrivel  from  being  too  dry;  if  so,  give  each  a  quart  of  water  at  10  a.  il;  other- 
wise,  no  water  all  this  month.  If  they  shrivel  from  severe  frost,  it  will  not 
matter,  for  as  soon  as  a  thaw  comes  they  will  recover.  Pay  attention  to  the 
brown  peach  aphis. 

Conclusion. — I  appear  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  have  employed  a  great 
number  of  words  in  the  endeavor  to  make  plain  this  simple,  agreeable  and 
novel  mode  of  cultivating  fruit  trees.  Judging  from  my  own  feelings,  its 
advantages  and  pleasures  are  manifold.  Each  bud,  leaf  and  blossom  is 
brought  close  under  the  eye  of  the  cultivator.    All*  the  minute  and  beantifnl 


THB   BRICK  ARNOIT's  STOVB. 

no.  12. 


▲,  front  elermtion  ;  B,  ^roand  pUn  ;  C,  hnrixoatet  section  throagh  a  5  in  A,  ihowinfr  the  ftre-ban  or  grmdBf ;  D, 
renical  teetion  through  e  <l  in  A,  showing  the  front  and  back  fire'luropa,  the  former  r«daced  to  niac  ioehes  is 
depth  ;  K,  iron  pipe  leading  to  the  chimney :  F,  fire-Inrop,  placed  an  inch  and  a  half  from  ibe  mouth  of  the  ^ 
leading  to  the  chunnev,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  each  end :  this  eaoses  the  smoke  to  pass  rooi^  thai 
prerenting  a  too  rapid  coosuroption  of  the  fuel.    The  courses  of  bricks  in  height  are  laid  flaL 
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operations  of  nature  can  be  closely  watched  in  a  genial  climate.  The  silvery 
covering  of  the  peach  blossom-bud, — the  beauty  of  its  fully  developed  flowers 
(how  fresh  and  happy  they  always  look  !) — ^the  anthers  shedding  their  pol- 
len,— the  germs  gently  swelling. — the  downy,  ruddy,  luscious-looking  coat 
of  its  charming  fruit,  are  all  calculated  to  give  pleasure  to  the  healthful, 
cheerful  mind  ;  for  the  varied  works  of  Nature's  laboratory  are  brought  near 
to  the  eye,  near  to  the  mind,  near  to  the  heart,  which  is  instinctively  lifted 
in  thankfulness  to  the  Oiver  of  all  such  good  and  beautiful  things. 

The  above  figures,  the  blocks  of  which  have  been  kindly  lent  me  by  the 
editor,  appeared  in  the  "  Gardener's  Chronicle  "  for  January  24th,  1846,  and 
a  description  of  them  was  given  in  the  same  paper  for  January  17th  in  the 
same  year  (p.  266). 

I  had  then  four  in  operation  ;  I  have  now  twelve  ;  and  have  never  yet 
seen  any  mode  of  heating  small  or  moderate-sized  houses  so  efficient.. 

For  a  house  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long  by  twelve,  a  stove  two  feet  four 
inches  square,  outside  measure,  and  three  feet  ten  inches  high,  and  the  fire- 
box eight  inches  over  and  eight  inches  deep,  will  be  amply  sufficient.  For 
a  house  forty  feet  long  by  twelve,  one  of  two  feet  ten  inches  in  diameter 
and  three  feet  ten  inches  high,  the  fire-box  ten  inches  over  and  ten  inches 

deep,  will  also  answer  well.    The 


TBB   ARHOTTS  8T0VB   BOILER. 
F».  13. 


▲.mm  trial 
the  boiler 


n,  door  orer 


stove  should  be  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  house,  within  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  of  the  back  wall, 
and  the  horizontal  pipe*  go  at  once 
into  a  chimney  outside,  or,  what  is 
better,  the  chimney  may  be  built 
inside,  and  carried  out  of  the  back 
wall,  just  under  the  glass.  By  this 
method  no  heat  is  Tost.  If  it  be 
M  thought  necessary  to  have  the  feed- 
ing-door and  draught-door  outside, 
the  draught-pipe  must  be  reversed. 
I,  however,  prefer  the  doors  inside, 
for  the  cold  damp  air  of  the  house, 
floating  near  the  ground  floor,  is 
sucked  in  and  heated.  No  incon- 
venience is  experienced  from  dust, 
as  every  morning,  before  the  stove 
is  cleaned  out,  a  pint  or  so  of  water 
is  poured  in  at  the  feeding-door,  so 
as  to  saturate  the  ashes  before  they 
are  drawn  out.'  Ooke  from  the  gas- 
works is  the  only  proper  fuel  to 
use.  These  stoves  should  be  built 
with  4-inch  brickwork  and  mortar, 
the  fire-boxes  with  fire-bricks  and 


lata;  B, flow-pipe;  C,  retaro-pipe:  • 

Eifeedi»g.door;o,fli>w.pipe;a,reittropipe.t  fife.clay ;  and  they  should  not  be 

*  Tbc«e  storret  will  not  bun  well  with  a  long  horixontal  drangbt  or  fine:  three  feet  mnit  be 
the  extreme  length. 

.     f  The  flow  and  retam-plpes  were  originally  2-inch ;  they  are  now  made  3  and  4-inch,  and 
Lare  found  to  do  better. 
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used  till  two  or  three  weeks  after  bnilding,  or  the  brick-work  is  apt  to  crack. 
I  find  nothing  like  iron  for  the  roof  or  top  of  the  stove,  as  Welsh  tiles  are 
apt  to  crack«  A  plate  of  castriron,  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  is 
necessary.  On  this  a  shallow  pan,  two  inches  deep,  two  feet  squarCi  of  gal- 
vanized iron,  filled  with  water,  will  always  keep  np  a  genial  moistQre  in 
the  house. 

[We  have  given  entire  this  description  of  Arnott's  Stove,  bat  the  nsoal 
modes  employed  in  America  will  prove  equally  efficacious. — Ed.  Host.] 

The  above, figured  in  the  **  Gardener's  Chronicle"  for  May  12th,  1849,  the 
blocks  of  which  have  been  kindly  lent  to  me  by  the  editor,  is  perhaps  the 
most  economical  and  efficient  hot-water  apparatus  ever  introduced;  it  is 
merely  a  boiler  placed  over  the  fire-box  of  an  Arnott's  stove,  which  does 
its  duty  most  admirably,  at  a  less  cost  for  fitting  up  and  fuel  than  aoj 
boiler  1  have  yet  seen  in  operation. 

I  have  now  six  in  full  work.  They  have  been  hitherto  cast  of  three  sizes 
— 14-inch,  16-inch,  and  18-inch.  One  of  fourteen  inches  (fourteen  inches 
square),  which  holds  just  eight  quarts  of  water,  is  now  heating  an  orchard 
house  lorty  feet  by  twelve, — it  does  this  well,  at  a  very  small  cost  for  foel— 
coke  ;  another  16-inch  boiler  heats  two  propagating  pits  with  gutters,  each 
sixty  feet  long  by  six  feet,  also  most  efficiently  ;  another  heats  also  a  prop- 
agating pit  sixty  feet  long  by  six  feet.  These  two  last-mentioned  boilers 
have  superseded  two  of  those  ribbed  monstrosities  which  cost  four  time? 
the  amount  to  "  set,''  and  devoured  four  times  the  quantity  of  fuel  required 
by  the  above  very  simple  form  of  boiler.  When  used  for  heating  honses, 
the  feeding  and  draught-doors  may  be  outside,  although  I  do  not  i^opt  this 
plan  :  but  the  stove  should  be,  if  possible,  inside,  as  the  dry  gentle  heat  uf 
the  stove,  with  the  moist  heat  from  tanks  or  gutters,  forms  a  perfect  combi- 
nation. These  boilers  are  made  by  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Iron  Foundry,  Bishop's 
Stortford,  at  a  charge  of  from  30«.  to  35«.  each.  A  good  self-taught  engineer 
is  William  Vale,  of  Sawbridgeworth  :  he  has  had  some  experience  in  build- 
ing Amott  stoves  and  fitting  boilers  to  them  in  small  forcing  orchard  houses. 

▲  SELECT  LIST   OF  FRUITS   ADAPTED   FOR  ORCHABD-HOUBB   CULTURE  ; 


Placed  in  the  order  of  their  ripening.    The 
selected  by  those  requiring  only  a  few  trees. 


sorts  marked  thus,*  may  be 


Apricots. 

Red  Masculine. 
Musch  Musch. 
Large  Early. 
♦St.  Ambroise. 
♦Kaisha. 
Blenheim. 
♦Royal. 
♦Peach. 

Peaches. 

♦Red  Nutmeg. 
Early  Anne. 
♦Early  York. 
Acton  Scott. 


♦Early  Grosse  Mignonne.Early  Prolific. 
♦Pr^coce  de  Savoie.         St  Etienne. 


P^che  Abec. 

Grosse  Mignonne. 

♦Noblesse. 

♦Royal  George. 

Reine  des  Vergers. 

Barrington. 

Chancellor. 

♦Walburton  Admirable. 

Late  Admirable. 

♦Sourdine. 

Desse  Tardive. 

Dessert  Plums, 

♦Early  Favorite. 


♦De  Montfort. 
Denniston's  Superb. 
♦Mamelonn6e. 
♦Green  Gage. 
♦Jeflferson. 
♦Purple  Gage. 
Woolston  Black  Gage. 
♦Reine  Claude  de  Bavaj. 
Guthrie's  Late  Green. 
♦Coe's  Golden  Drop. 
Ick  worth  Imp^ra trice. 
St.  Martin's  Quetsche. 
Coe's  Late  Red. 
♦Late  Black  Orleans. 


Kitchen  Plums, 
♦Early  Orleans. 
♦Kirke'e. 
♦Victoria. 

♦Prince  Englebert. 
Pond's  Seedling. 
White  Magnum  Bonum. 
Diamond. 

♦Autumn  Compote. 
♦Belle  de  Septembrc. 

Cherries. 

♦Belle  d'OrlSans. 

Early  Purple  Guigne. 

♦Knight's  Early  Black. 

♦May  Duke. 

♦Archduke. 

Royal  Duke.    ' 

Belle  de  Choisy. 

Black  Eagle. 

♦Elton. 

Bigarreau  Napoleon. 

Bigarreau. 

♦Rcine  Hortense. 

♦Florcnco. 

♦Coe's  Late  Carnation. 

♦Late  Duke. 

Belle  Magnifiqne. 

MorcUo. 

Early  Violet. 
White  Marseilles. 
Brown  Turkey. 
White  Ischia  (for  forcing), 

Pears. 
♦Doyenne  d'Et6. 


Citron  des  Carmes. 
♦Jargonelle. 
Pius  the  Ninth. 
Seckle. 

♦Colmar  d'Et6. 
♦Louise  Bonne. 
GansePs  Bergamot. 
*Beurr6  Superfin. 
Beurr6  Rouge. 
Crassane. 
Doyenne  Oris. 
♦Marie  Louise. 
♦Thompson's. 
Beurr6  Clairgeau. 


Cambridge  Botanic  Gar- 
den. 
♦Muscat  de  Sarbelle. 

Orapes  {for  the  Forcing 
Orchard  House), 

Chasselas  Musquee. 
♦Purple  Constantia. 
♦White  Frontignan. 
♦Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Apples, 

Calville  Blanche. 
Newtown  Pippin. 


Van  Mons  (Leon  le  Clerc.)Northern  Spy. 
*ninn  xfMr^non  Roinette  de  Canada. 


••Glou  Morceau 
Bcurr6  d'Aremberg. 
Passe  Colmar. 
♦Winter  Nelis. 
Easter  Beurr6. 
Beurr6  de  Ranee. 
♦Josephine  de  Malines. 
♦Bergamotte  d'Esperen. 
♦Prince  Albert. 


Melon  Apple. 

Apples  for  the  North, . 
♦White  Juneating. 


♦Irish  Peach  Apple. 
♦Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 
♦Ribs tone  Pippin. 
♦Golden  Pippin. 
Orapes  (for  the  Common  Golden  Reinette. 
Orchard  Souse).       ♦Van  Mons  Reinette. 

♦Early  Malingre.  2Sf^  ^""^^^^  ^'""P" ' 

♦Prolific  Sweetwater.       *Sturmer  Pippin. 

Grove  End  Sweetwater. 
♦Muscat  St.  Laurent. 


Strawberries, 


Royal  Muscadine. 
♦White  Remain. 
Purple  Fontainbleau. 
♦Esperione. 
♦Black  Hamburgh. 
Chaptal. 

THX  END. 


♦Keen's  Seedling. 
♦Seedling  Eliza. 
Sir  Harry. 
♦Carolina  Superba. 
Ingram's  Prince  of  Wales. 
♦British  Queen. 
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PICSA   EXCEL8A   VAR.    UA6EMANNIANA. 


nCEA  EXCfiL3A  YAK  HAGEM ANNUNA 


FROSTS  AND  PRUITO. — THB  FRANKLIN   GRAPE,    AC, 


PICEA  EXCELSA  var.  HAGEMANNIANA. 

This  variety  of  P.  excelsa,  which  is  quite  unique  in  its  appearance,  and 
which  by  its  singular  habit  can  only  be  somewhat  related  to  Picca  excelsa 
var.  viminalis,  was  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1856,  in  an  extensive  forest, 
where  it  came  up  from  seed  accidentally. 

Its  very  singular,  nearly  branchless  limbs,  have  some  similarity  to  Arau- 
caria  imbricata.  It  was  named  after  Mr.  Hageman,  under  whose  care  this 
forest  is  ;  and  I  planted  it  in  my  nursery,  where  I  succeeded  in  propagating 
it  extensively.  • 

The  same  day  and  in  the  same  forest,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover 
another  variety  of  Picea  excelsa,  not  less  interesting  but  pf  a  far  different 
character,  and  which  will  no  doubt  prove  a  great  acquisition  to  our  ever- 
p^rcen  trees,  as  it  has  the  mild,  soft  character  of  a  weeping  tree.  I  named 
this  variety  Picea  excelsa,  or  Hartweggii ;  it  has  a  graceful  appearance, 
having  distinct  layers  hanging  down  semi-globularly. — JE  Topf^  Erfurt ; 
in  BeiUschea  Magazin^  Stuttgard. 


FROSTS  AND  FRUITS.— THE  FRANKLIN  GRAPE,  &C. 

BT   A.   BUIDEKOPER,  MEADVILLB,  PBNN. 

Up  to  the  opening  of  the  present  month,  (June,)  Western  Pennsylvania 
presented  a  scene  of  almost  unrivalled  luxuriance  and  beauty.  The  few 
cold  days  in  January,  which  proved  so  injurious  to  many  of  the  Arbor  Vitas 
and  Norway  Spruce  trees  in  New  England,  had  passed  over  this  region 
without  leaving  any  mark  whatever.  Trees  and  shrubbery  of  all  kinds  bad 
never  hybernated  with  more  perfect  freedom  from  injur3\  Never  have  we 
had  a  greater  profusion  of  blossoms,  a  better  show  of  fruit,  or  a  more 
encouraging  prospect  of  superabundant  crops  in  all  the  departments  of 
a;^ricultural  economy  ; — even  dwarf  pear-trees  made  a  fair  attempt  to 
retrieve  their  sullied  reputation,  and  the  pomologist  looked  forward  to  a 
kind  of  horticultural  millennium,  when  he  should  be  permitted  to  test  his 
nevf  varieties  of  fruit  and  draw  a  comparison  of  their  merits.  But  the 
fatal  night  of  the  4th  arrived,  and  a  thousand  golden  anticipations  were  in 
a  few  short  hours 

"  Nipp'd  by  an  ontimely  frost.*' 

As  ^he  sun  obtained  power  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  whole  air  became 
fragrant  with  the  sweetness  of  the  wilting  vegetation.  In  abject  humility 
for  having  been  so  stiff-necked  the  night  before,  the  ascetic  dock  hung  its 
head  meekly  to  the  ground  ;  the  elders  and  ferns  bewailed  their  former 
verdancy  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  while  the  hickories  donned  a  sable  mantle 
of  velvet  and  went  into  mourning  for  the  loss  of  their  cousins,  the  butter- 
nuts. The  ash-trees  for  once  were  true  to  their  cinereous  appellation,  while 
the  Tulip  Poplars,  which  botanists  Lave  poetically  styled  the  Liriodendron, 
showed  no  resemblance  whatever  to  a  lyre,  unless  it  was  perchance  a 
r  blasted  one.  The  poor  locusts  died  with  an  air  of  catholic  sanctity,  holding 
\  bouquets  of  white  flowers  in  their  hands,  while  the  maples  endeavored  to 
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braze  it  out,  and  treat  the  matter  as  a  bagatelle  ;  their  coppery  tints,  how- 
ever, showed  that  it  was  at  best  but  a  bogus  assumption  of  indifference. 

The  dark  cloud  which  rested  upon  the  landscape,  found  a  sympathetic 
shade  on  many  a  human  countenance.  The  farmer  made  a  wry  face  over 
his  shrivelled  fields  of  wheat ;  the  pomologist  found  a  melancholy  amasc- 
ment  in  popping  his  hollow  peaches,  which  exploded  with  the  slightest 
compression,  while  the  florist  exclaimed  with  Scotia's  bard, 

<«  But  oor  floweri  were  hi  flathinip 
When  their  blighUDg  was  nearetl." 

After  a  week  of  despondency,  and  minor  frosts  at  intervals,  we  have  now 
a  most  healthy  and  cheering  reaction,— copious  warm  showers  have  greatly 
revived  the  drooping  vegetation.  The  farmer  has  repaired  damages  so  far 
as  labor  could  accomplish  it ;  wheat  fields  supposed  to  be  fatally  injured  are 
beginning  to  blossom  and  show  symptoms  of  returning  vitality ;  while 
here  and  there  an  unscathed  orchard  has  obtained  a  pleasant  notoriety,  lik(? 
the  green  spots  which  show  themselves  amid  the  Alpine  glaciers. 

As  the  half-foundered  vessel  is  sometimes  righted  up  by  cutting  away 
the  masts  and  the  rigging,  so  many  cultivators  have  put  their  pets  intu 
better  condition  by  clipping  off  the  wilted  leaves  and  the  softened  branches 
preparatory  to  a  renewal  of  their  growth. 

Consolation  in  the  shape  of  flour  at  ten  dollars  a  barrel,  has  been  freely 
administered  to  the  most  panic-stricken,  who  arenow  happily  convalescent 
and  altogether  we  have  a  host  of  agencies  and  energies  at  work  to  render 
the  balance  of  the  season  anything  but  a  barren  or  unfruitful  one. 

Amid  the  wreck  in  the  gardens,  the  peas  are  blossoming  afresh,  the  cur- 
rants have  partly  escaped,  and  we  enjoyed  a  larger  and  finer  crop  of  straw- 
berries than  I  have  grown  for  years.  The  Hooker  and  Wilson's  Albany, 
have  fruited  with  me  for  the  first  time,  and  appear  to  be  nearly  eqaal  in 
merit ;  the  largest  berries  (about  four  inches  in  circumference)  were  on  the 
first,  but  the  others  were  nearly  as  large, — both  kinds  presenting  veiy 
strong  trusses  of  fruit.  A  seedling  of  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  prob- 
ably the  Orange  Prolific^  has  also  proven  itself  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

Grapes  under  glass  with  me  this  year  are  doing  very  nicely,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  very  heavy  crop.  One  Hamburgh  vine  alone,  presents  250 
clusters  of  fruit.  A  self-registering  thermometer  in  the  grapery  in  which 
this  vine  stands,  gave  during  the  frosts  the  following  results :  night  of 
June  4th,  29^;  June  11th,  31^;  June  12th,  83|.  No th withstanding  these 
low  figures,  nothing  in  the  grapery,  not  in  contact  with  the  glass,  appeared 
to  be  injured,  except  a  few  leaves  of  the  White  Froutignac.  I  have  found 
this  grape  on  four  years'  trial  very  tender,  and  a  miserable  bearer  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  books  it  ought  to  be  prolific.  Has  any  one  else  a  similar  expe- 
rience  7  I  notice  that  the  fruit  upon  the  higher  portions  of  all  the  vine^  is 
frequently  quite  in  advance  of  that  on  the  lower  branches  ;  the  explanation 
of  this  is,  1  take  it*  the  higher  temperature  of  the  upper  atmosphere  in 
the  grapery  ;  and  this  is  also,  I  suppose,  the  solution  of  what  in  seven&I 
manuals  is  spoken  of  as  a  natural  tendency  of  the  grape  to  send  its  sap  to 
the  higher  branches.  I  have  never  discovered  any  want  of  force  or  strength 
in  the  lower  branches,  and  have  nevftr  had  any  difficulty  in  fruiting  the 
vines  clear  to  the  border.  If  a  vine  on  being  taken  up  in  the  spring  is 
slung  in  a  pendant  position,  the  head  being  lowest,  is  kept  in  the  coolest ) 
atmosphere,  and  the  lower  branches  get  a  good  start,  but  are  overtaken  by  \ 
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the  top,  when  it  is  tied  up,  which  brings  the  whole  vine  into  uniformity. 
The  upper  grapes  on  some  vines  which  I  tied  to  the  trellis  this  spring, 
without  slinging  them  at  all,  had  attained  to  the  size  of  marrowfat  peas  by 
the  time  the  lower  clusters  were  out  of  bloom.  The  increased  temperature 
above,  also  frequently  shows  its  effects  in  the  setting  of  the  fruit — the 
clusters  on  a  Sweetwater  vine  above,  being  almost  impenetrable  to  the 
scissors,  while  below  the  fruit  will  set  more  irregularly  and  thinly. 

I  have  growing  to  the  south  of  my  dwelling,  a  vine  of  the  grape  lately 
spoken  of  in  the  Mural  JVeio  Yorker,  and  in  the  Gardeners^  Monthly,  as  the 
Franklin.  I  have  some  doubts  about  its  Franklin  origin,  and  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  was  introduced  here  without  a  name  from  Mr.  Adlum's 
garden,  D.  0.,  some  thirty  years  ago. 

The  vine  above  referred  to,  was  set  out  some  sixteen  years  ago,  and  now 
measures  ten  inches  in  circumference,  and  covers  above  and  below  a  porch 
extending  itself  for  about  seventy  feet.  It  probably  had  half  a  ton  of  fruit 
upon  it  when  injured  by  the  late  frost.  I  notice  the  dormant  buds  are  already 
pushing,  and  it  may  possibly  produce  new  clusters  of  fruit  I  think  this 
variety  a  valuable  one  for  northern  climates.  It  has  stood,  unsheltered,  the 
test  of  our  severest  winters,  and  has  never  failed  to  ripen  its  fruit  perfectly. 
The  clusters  are  small  and  abundant ;  the  fruit  sets  irregularly,  some 
banches  being  too  compact,  and  others  open  and  uneven.  The  color  is 
black,  with  a  blue  bloom  ;  the  skin  thin,  too  thin  to  enable  it  to  bear  much 
transportation  or  to  keep  long.  The  pulp  is  free  from  toughness,  and  the 
flavor,  without  any  saccharine  qualities,  is  sweet  enough  to  be  agreeable. 
The  fruit  stains  a  little  on  being  eaten,  but  I  have  never  known  those  who 
partake  of  it  to  show  any  other  blueness  than  a  temporary  discoloration  of 
the  lips.  It  is  a  popular  grape  here,  and  for  our  northern  latitudes  is  a 
very  reliable  one.*  Mr.  Hobbs,  a  nurseryman  in  this  county,  has  produced 
a  seedling  from  this  grape,  and  exhibited  to  me  last  year  a  sample  of  the 
fruit.  It  resembled  the  parent  vine  very  closely  in  its  qualities,  and  the 
fruit  was  somewhat  larger.  If  it  proves  superior  on  future  trials  when  the 
vine  has  grown  older,  I  will  speak  of  it  again. 


RURAL   GOTHIC   COTTAGE. 

BY  O.  B.  HARVEY,  RUKAL  ARCHITECT  AND   LANDSCAPE  GARDENER,  LYNN,  MASS. 

The  accompanying  sketches  represent  a  design  and  plan  for  a  suburban 
cottage  of  the  rural  gothic  style. 

By  glancing  at  the  plan  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  it  is  intended  for  the 
home  of  a  gentleman  of  taste  and  refinement ;  whose  love  for  flowers  is 
Bhown  in  the .  addition  of  a  pretty  conservatory  communicating  directly 
with  the  parlor  ;  and  whose  taste  for  literary  pursuits  leads  him  to  the  set- 
ting apart  of  a'  room  especially  adapted  to  the  reception  of  books — the 
Librafy. 

The  following  arc  the  details  of  the  plan-accommodation  : 

No.  1.  Open  Fotch,  6  feet  by  8^. 

'  I  tbouM  like  to  have  this  grape  compared  with  the  Columbia  and  York  Madeira,  by  some 
one  who  baa  them. 
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No.  2.  Hall,  13  feet  by  18.  Directly  facing  the  entrance,  glazed  sliding 
doors  open  into  the  Library,  No.  5,  13  feet  by  15. 

No.  3  is  the  Drawing-room,  14  feet  by  19.  Folding-doors  lead  from  this 
room  into  the  conservatory.  No.  4,  14  feet  by  17. 

The  flower  shelves  are  arranged  around  the  sides,  while  in  the  centre 
may  be  placed  a  fountain  and  basin,  or  a  stand  with  an  aquarium  ;  cither 
would  have  a  very  pretty  effect  seen  through  the  Drawing-room  arch. 

No.  6  is  the  Staircase  Hall,  containing  stairs  to  the  chambers  and  cellar  ; 
this  communicates  with  the  Porch,  No.  11. 

No.  *I  is  a  Dining-room,  14  feet  by  16,  connecting  with  a  Waiting-room, 
No.  8,  which  is  furnished  with  a  Dumb  Waiter,  rising  from  the  kitchen. 

No.  9  is  Pantry,  6  feet  by  6. 

No.  10.  Back  entry  for  the  private  use  of  the  family. 

No,  12.  Back  Porch. 


The  second  floor  contains  four  good-sized  chambers,  each  with  a  closet 
or  a  Dressing-room. 

As  the  partitions  are  similar  to  those  on  the  first  floor,  no  separate  plan 
is  necessary. 

Constitiction. — ^This  cottage  may  be  built  of  brick,  or  what  is  much  bet- 
ter, of  rough  undressed  blue  stone,  with  the  trimmings  (that  is  the  quoins, 
window  and  door  latrels,  &c.)  of  freestone,  or  of  granite  half-dressed  ; 
either  will  give  a  sufficient  variety  of  color. 

The  verge-boards  should  be  cut  from  two  inch  and  a  half  plank,  and, 
with  the  other  ornamental  details  of  wood,  painted  a  warm  brown  or  some 
other  neutral  color,  harmonizing  with  the  stone  trimmings. 

The  chimney  tops  are  a  plain  pattern  of  Terra  Cotta,  5  feet  high,  costing 
at  the  agent's  office  in  New  York  about  $5  25  each.  (Owing  to  an  error 
of  the  draughtsman  only  one  stack  of  chimneys  is  shown  in  the  elevation, 
where  there  should  be  two.) 
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Interior. —The  interior  finish  shonid  be  plain  and  simple  in  its  character, 
correspondinf^  with  the  general  style  of  the  exterior.  For  the  wood-work 
white  pine  oiled  or  stained  would  be  very  appropriate,  while  the  walls  may 
be  covered  with  some  neat  pattern  of  paper,  or,  simpler  still,  the  plastering 
may  be  colored  a  light,  lively  tint. 

Koof  should  project  three  feet. 

Cost. — In  New  England  this  cottage  built  thoroughly  in  the  above  man- 
ner would  cost  about  $3,800,  including  Greenhouse. 


ENGLISH  STRAWBERRIES  versus  NATIVES. 

In  the  April  number  of  ^the  present  volume,  Mr.  Saul,  in  commenting 
upon  my  article  in  the  January  number  headed  "English  Strawberries* 
versus  Natives,"  starts  out  by  asking  the  question  "  Would  not  good  cul- 
ture versus  bad  be  more  appropriate."  I  may  bo  somewhat  dull  of  compre- 
hension, but  I  certainly  cannot  see  the  slightest  similarity  between  the 
two,  unless  Mr.  Saul  is  under  the  impression  that  the  proper  cultivation  of 
each  is  to  trench  and  manure  the  ground  at  a  cost  of  ono  or  two  hundred 
dollars  an  acre  for  the  foreign  varieties,  while  to  take  a  crop  of  grass  off 
the  ground  in  the  fall  and  burn  it  over  in  the  spring  is  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  natives  ;  this  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  both  Mr.  Saul's  arti- 
cles upon  strawberries.  Now,  I  would  call  it  cultivating  the  one  upon  the 
"  high  pressure  "  principle,  while  for  the  other  it  is  no  cultivation  at  all. 

I  stated  in  my  article  "  To  make  any  fruit  profitable  for  market  there  are 
several  things  requisite  ;  fine  flavor,  good  size  and  appearance,  hardiness, 
regular  and  good  crops,  with  the  least  labor, — and  the  nearest  we  can  have  j 
all  these  qualities  combined  in  one  fruit  the  more  profitable  it  is."    I  will 
take  up  the  difierent  points  in  the  order  Mr.  Saul  has  taken  them. 

I  am  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Saul  places  the  Alice  Maud  among  those  varie- 
ties of  superior  flavor.  No  good  judge  would  call  it  a  high-flavored  frait ; 
this  is  admitted  even  by  the  cultivators  of  it ;  as  for  the  other  varieties 
named  by  Mr.  Saul,  I  can  assure  him  I  can  produce  five  persons  who  will 
decide  in  favor  of  Ilovey's  Seedling,  Prince's  Magnate,  or  Bayne's  Favorite, 
where  he  can  get  one  person  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  varieties  he  has 
named.  As  to  the  pomologists  Mr.  Saul  refers  to,  I  would  first  wish  to 
know  whether  they  reside  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A 
fruit  may  be  of  "  exquisite  flavor "  in  the  cloudy  atmosphere  of  London, 
but  it  might  be  worthless  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington. 

Next  comes  size.  Mr.  Saul  says  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lorhdon  "  British 
Queens  are  frequently  shown  six  inches  in  circumference  ;"  did  Mr.  Saul 
ever  see  a  crop  of  British  Queens  grown  to  that  size  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Washington  ?  He  must  surely  know  that  every  attempt  to  cultivate  them 
here  has  met  with  failure  ;  like  their  namesakes,  they  cannot  flourish  bo 
near  the  Capital  of  this  great  republiean  nation.  The  Magnum  Bonums 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Saul,  raised  by  Mr.  Lambert  in  1857,  were  very  large ; 
indeed,  might  have  been  called  of  mammoth  proportions  ;  at  the  time  they 
created  quite  an  excitement  in  the  horticultural  circles  around  Washington, 
and  Mr.  Lambert  could  have  sold  the  plants  readily  at  ten  dollars  per  hun- 
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dred  ;  but  where  was  the  Magnum  Bonum  in  1858  ?  and  where  was  it  this 
year  ?  Like  many  of  its  predecessors,  it  shone  brilliantly  in  the  horticultu- 
ral horizon  for  a  season,  then  sank  into  oblivion,  never  to  rise  again.  I  havp 
taken  the  trouble  to  learn  how  Mr.  Lambert  raised  those  berries.  He  had  a 
bed  which  was  as  rich  as  it  could  be  made  ;  besides  this  they  were  mulched 
several  inches  deep  with  tan,  and  watered  almost  every  evening,  from  the 
time  the  fruit  set  until  it  was  ripe.  To  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Slater,  they 
were  "  nursed  to  death."  Under  such  treatment  they  have  been  a  failure  two 
seasons  out  of  three  ;  besides,  would  any  sane  man  attempt  to  raise  straw- 
berries by  the  acre  profitably  in  this  country  with  such  cultivation  ?  Yet 
Mr.  Saul  brings  up  the  Magnum  Bonum  as  evidence  in  favor  of  foreign 
strawberries. 

The  Victoria  with  extraordinary  cultivation  is  of  large  size  ;  and  so  is  an 
overgrown  turnip,  there  being  about  as  much  solidity  in  the  one  as  there  is 
in  the  other.  As  for  color,  Mr.  Saul  and  I  differ  as  to  what  is  a  bright  red  ; 
surely  the  dull  greenish  red  of  the  Alice  Maud,  or  pale  color  of  the  Victoria, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  being  green  when  fully  ripe,  cannot  bo  compared 
to  the  rich  bright  scarlet  of  Hovey's  and  other  native  strawberries. 

Mr.  Saul's  own  admissions  prove  that  foreign  strawberries  are  not  as 
hardy  as  our  natives.  He  says,  in  speaking  of  what  he  calls  the  "  least 
labor  system,"  which  means  grass  and  strawberries  together, — "  the  straw- 
berry patch  to  be  mown  soon  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  in  place  of  a 
nice  mulching  of  rotten  manure  in  the  fall  the  grass  has  grown  and  become 
matted  through  the  plants,  to  prevent  their  freezing  out  during  the  winter. 
In  the  spring  they  are  cleared  out  expeditiously  by  burning  the  patch  over, 
and  the  plants  are  ready  to  bear  again."  Truly  does  Mr.  Saul  say,  "  under 
such  treatment  the  foreign  varieties  pertinaciously  refuse  to  grow ;"  he 
might  safely  have  said  there  would  not  be  a  vestige  of  a  plant  left ;  yet  the 
natives  bear  a  crop  of  fruit.  Again  Mr.  Saul  says,  "  not  only  should  the 
ground  be  trenched  and  highly  manured,  but  the  soil  should  be  an  adhesive 
loam  approaching  to  clay,"--or  in  other  words,  tliey  must  have  a  soil  of  a 
pf'culiar  texture  or  they  wont  succeed.  The  natives  do  well  upon  any  soil 
which  will  produce  a  crop  of  wheat  or  corn.  If  Mr.  Saul  recommends  a 
cherry,  or  a  pear,  or  a  rose,  is  not  hardiness  one  of  the  principal  requisites  ? 
aye,  would  he  not  sacrifice  some  other  qualities  to  a  certain  extent,  to  hardi- 
ness ?  The  farmer  plants  corn  that  fires  the  least ;  he  sows  the  wheat 
that  is  least  subject  to  smut,  and  plants  such  potatoes  as  are  least  affected 
by  the  rot ;  and  why  will  not  the  same  rule  hold  good  for  strawberries  ? 

Next  in  order  comes  the  "  least  labor, ^ — the  clause  Mr.  Saul  seems  not  to 
understand.  I  will  state  what  I  call  "  least  labor."  If  it  costs  Mr.  Saul 
•150  to  prepare  a  piece  of  land,  which  I  will  prepare  for  $50,  and  it  costs 
Mr.  Saul  $50  more  for  mulching,  &c,  in  the  fall,  and  I  raise  the  same  amount 
of  fruit  for  which  I  get  the  same  prices, — or  in  other  words,  if  the  income 
is  the  same,  I  have  the  advantage  of  $150  dollars  in  the  outlay.  Mr.  Saul 
woald  trench  with  the  spade,  and  manure  heavily  ;  (this  last  is  not  by  any 
means  a  cheap  article  in  Washington).  I  will  break  up  the  the  land  with 
the  plow,  and  subsoil,  and  if  the  land  is  of  pretty  good  quality,  put  on  300 
lbs.  of  guano  tq  the  acre,  and  ke€p  the  plants  clear  of  grass  by  cultivating 
them  during  the  summer.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Saul  the  next  spring  I  can  show 
as  fine  fruit  and  as  much  of  it,  which  will  bring  as  good  prices  in  the  mar- 
tlet as  Mr.  Saul  can  produce  upon  his  highly-prepared  land  and  foreign  varie- 
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ties : — now  these  are  not  merely  aAsertionsy  but  facts,  which  are  yearly 
proved  around  Washington  city. 

Mr.  Saul  asks  if  I  ever  saw  Mr.  Slater,  or  Mr.  Camroack,  sell  Alice  Maud 
at  twenty  cents  per  quart.  I  have  seen  the  first-named  gentlemen  sell  tbem 
for  that  and  less.  Mr.  Cammack,  I  believe,  does  not  raise  the  Alice  Maud.  , 
I  am  also  cognizant  that  Mr.  Slater  frequently  gets  a  dollar  per  quart  for 
his  first  berries.  But  is  Mr.  Saul  aware  that  Dr.  Bayne  gets  at  the  same 
time  as  much  and  even  more  for  his  strawberries  ?  and  has  Mr.  Saul  ever 
known  Dr.  Baynes'  strawberries  to  sell  for  less  than  Mr.  Slater's,  or  Mr. 
Gammack's  f  Their  stands  in  the  market  are  contiguous,  which  affords  » 
fine  opportunity  to  compare  prices ;  and  does  not  Mr.  Garomack  get  za 
much  for  his  Hovcy's  Seedlings  as  he  does  for  his  other  varieties?  if  not, 
why  is  it  he  cultivates  them. 

I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Saul  should  speak  so  lightly  of  the  experience  of 
Dr.  Bayne,  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  cultivatioo  of 
fruit,  and  who  might  properly  be  called  the  pioneer  of  horticulture,  not  only 
around  Washington,  but  of  southern  Maryland.  Dr.  Bayne  is  not  merely 
a  theorist,  as  Mr.  Saul  would  infer,  but  he  puts  theory  to  practice,  the  odIt 
true  wa^'  to  come  to  correct  conclusions  upon  any  subject.  In  reference  to 
Dr.  Bayne's  failure  with  foreign  strawberries,  I  will  merely  state  that  bis 
farm  contains  some  three  hundred  acres,  with  almost  every  variety  of  soil, 
and  with  deep  trenching,  high  manuring,- and  thorough  after  cultivation; 
upon  soils  of  almost  every  grade,  from  a  stiff  clay  to  an  alluvial  soil  two  or 
three  feet  deep  ;  and  if  they  would  not  succeed  under  these  circurostaucos, 
is  it  not  natural  to  conclude  they  at  least  won*t  suit  our  climate  wdess  Aey 
have  a  very  peculiar  soil  to  luxuriate  in^ 

Mr.  Saul  wishes  to  know  "  Who  are  nearly  every  strawberry  grower  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Washington  city  f  not  only  Dr.  Bayne  and  myself,  as 
Mr.  Saul  would  infer,  but  numbers  of  others,  who,  like  Mr.  Saul's  frienda, 
are  hard-fisted  tillers  of  the  soil,,  whose  object  is  to  turn  every  acre  oi 
their  land  to  the  best  advantage  ;  men  who  have  tried  foreign  varieties 
and  have  thrown  them  aside  as  unprofitable.  A  few  of  them  I  will  name, 
and  if  Mr.  Saul  takes  the  trouble  to  make  inquiries  he  will  find  the  state- 
ments I  make  are  correct.  Mr.  Douglas,  near  the  Eastern  Branch,  colli-  , 
vates  several  acres  in  strawberries,  principally  Hovey's  Seedling  ;  he  raises 
heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit  which  he  does  not  even  find  necessary  to  send 
to  market,  as  his  fruit  is  engaged  before  it  is  ripe.  Mr.  Douglas  tells  me  be 
has  cultivated  Victoria,  Kitley's  Goliath,  and  nearly  all  the  English  varie- 
ties which  have  come  to  us  with  high-sounding  names,  and  out  of  the  whole 
he  considers  none  of  them  worth  having  except  the  Alice  Maud,  and  that 
cannot  always  be  relied  on.  Mr.  Bell,  near  Bladensburg,  cultivates  half  an 
acre  of  Hovey's  Seedling  ;  he  picked  this  season  1500  quarts.  The  Messrs. 
Febrey,  of  Alexandria  co.,  Va.,  cultivate  about  seven  acres  ;  they  have 
just  closed  up  their  crop  for  the  season,  having  picked  20,000  quarts.  Be- 
sides the  gentlemen  named,  there  are  many  others  who  raise  heavy  crops 
of  strawberries,  which,  in  point  of  size  and  appearance,  compare  favorably 
with  any  strawberries  in  the  market,  and  sell  for  as  good  prices  ;  yet  they 
were  raised  for  less  than  half  the  expense  and  labor  which  Mr.  Saul  says  is 
necessary  to  raise  a  crop  of  English  strawberries. 

As  to  my  making  use  of  Mr.  Gammack's  name,  I  drew  my  conclusions  j 
from  a  conversation  which  several  gentlemen  had  in  the  horticultural  fair  | 


room  a  year  ago.  Dr.  Bayne  remarked  that  he  would  give  $100  for  a  do^en 
plants  of  a  better  strawberry  than  Hovey's  Seedling,  to  which  Mr.  Cam- 
mack  replied,  "  I  will  give  $200  ;"  that,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gammack  cal- 
tivates  Hovey's  Seedling  extensively,  more  so,  I  believe,  than  all  other 
varieties  together,  induced  me  to  make  the  assertion  which  I  did.  As  to 
my  not  being  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Cammack,  it  may  be  ignorance 
in  me,  but  it  certainly  is  the  first  I  was  aware  of  its  being  a  breach  of 
etiquette  to  make  use  of  a  gentleman's  name  in  the  general  way  in  which  I 
made  use  of  Mr.  Cammack's.  It  certainly  was  not  my  intention  to  mis- 
represent him. 

A  few  words  in  reference  to  the  Washington  Horticultural  Society.  Mr. 
Saul  is  aware  that  there  is  at  least  one  week's  difference  in  the  ripening  of 
fruit  between  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  city.  Now,  had  the 
exhibition  a  year  ago  been  held  at  the  time  first  named,  I  am  confident  the 
prizes  would  have  been  reversed ;  but  the  exhibition  was  postponed  one  toeek^ 
which  brought  it  in  the  very  nick  of  time  for  Mr.  Saul,  Mr.  Cammack,  and  other 
gentlemen  living  on  that  side  of  the  city,  to  display  their  strawberries  to 
the  best  advantage.  And  how  were  the  prizes  awarded  7  Mr.  Cammack 
took  the  first  prize,  and  Dr.  Bayne  (although  laboring  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  its  being  a  week  too  late  for  him)  took  the 'second  prize,  over  all 
other  competitors,  including  Mr.  Saul  himself. 

Mr.  Saul  wishes  to  know  why  it  is  that  I  have  never  appeared  in  competi- 
tion at  any  of  the  horticultural  exhibitions.  It  has  been  from  the  fact  that 
nntil  lately  I  have  been  so  situated  I  could  not  pay  that  attention  to  straw- 
berries that  I  would  have  wished.  But  Mr.  Saul  has  frequently  exhibited 
his  strawberries,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  his  premiums. 

I  do  not  consider  it  a  true  criterion  that  any  fruit  will  be  profitable  for 
market  purposes,  merely  from  the  fact  that  it  does  well  for  one  or  even  two 
seasons  under  the  careful  nursing  of  an  amateur  gardener.  I  will  again 
state  that  with  equal  cultivation,  our  leading  American  strawberries  will 
thro^  every  foreign  variety  far  in  the  background  as  a  profitable  market 
fruit ;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  such  is  the  opinion  of  nearly  every  straw- 
berry-grower in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington  city,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few,  who,  like  Mr.  Saul,  are  ''joined  to  their  idols." 

The  following  varieties  can  be  relied  on  in  this  vicinity  as  profitable  for 
market :  Hovey's  Seedling,  Prince's  Scarlet,  Magnate,  McAvoy's  Supetior, 
and  Bayne's  Favorite  ;  the  last  is  a  strawberry  cultivated  for  some  years  by 
Dr.  Bayne,  which  only  requires  to  be  generally  known  to  become  popular. 
Wilson's  Albany  has  done  remarkably  well  this  season  wherever  it  has 
been  tried,  but  will  require  another  season's  trial  to  establish  its  reputation. 


SCIENCE  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


One  reason  why  Horticulture  and  the  kindred  sciences  have  not,  here- 
tofore,  been  taught  in  our  common  schools,  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  had  suitable  text  books  to  favor  the  object.  But  times  are  chang- 
ing,— wise  men  are  growing  wiser,  and  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
knowledge  does  not  admit  of  monopoly,  but  her  store-house  is  open  to  all 
who  will  enter  in  to  secure  its  treasures.  It  is,  therefore,  no  longer  thought 
important,  that  science  should  be  locked  up  in  technicalities,  that  it  requires 
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years  of  tho  best  portion  of  one's  life  to  understand.  No,  oar  wiser  and 
better  men  now  study  simplicity,  and  bring  their  knowledge  within  the 
comprehension  of  all :  we  have  this  fact  happily  illustrated  in  a  recent  work 
on  Botany,  by  Prof.  Gray  of  Cambridge,  who,  as  authority  in  the  science,  is 
second  to  no  one.  Premising  that  all  intelligent  cultivators  will  admit  that 
the  knowledge  of  plants  is  a  very  imporiatU  knowledge  to  every  coltirator 
of  the  soil,  and  a  very  pleasant  study  for  the  minds  of  the  old  as  well  as  the 
young,  his  "  How  plants  grow "  probably  contains  more  facts  pleaBantiy 
narrated  on  the  subject,  than  any  other  work  extant,  and  they  are  just  soch 
facts  as  will  tend  to  make  the  labors  of  plant  growers  pleasant  and  sue- 
cessful.  It  is  just  the  book  for  the  common  school,  or  the  common  reader. 
His  "  Lessons  in  Botany  "  is  written  in  the  same  understandable  style,  aodis 
followed  by  the  structural  and  systematic  Botany,  and  this  again  by  bis 
Manual : — the  whole  making  a  beautiful  series  on  a  highly  useful  and  attrac- 
tive science,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  all.  We  shall  hope  for  its  intro- 
duction into  farmers'  families  and  common  schools  as  fast  as  the  pnblisbers 
can  furnish  copies. 

Geology  and  its  kindred  science  Mineralogy  have  very  much  to  do  with 
terra  culture,  besides  furnishing  rich  pasturage  to  the  mind  while  engaged 
in  cultural  pursuits.  In  our  country,  it  is  comparatively  a  new  science, 
scarcely  known  in  our  colleges  a  half  century  ago.  Its  growth,  howerer, 
from  the  healthful  aliment  that  has  been  given  it,  has  been  rapid  in  extent, 
and  beautiful  in  symmetry. 

Elementary  Geology,  by  Prof.  Hitchcock,  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  work, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  young,  and  probably  contains 
more  geologic  facts,  condensed  from  the  author's  personal  observation,  and 
collected  from  the  best  observers  in  all  countries,  than  any  other  work  extant, 
— written  in  so  attractive  a  style,  that  when  we  take  up  the  book  we  don't 
know  how  to  leave  it    It  is  well  adapted  to  the  family  and  school-room. 

In  the  introduction  of  foreign  plants,  great  losses  have  no  doubt  arisen 
in  consequence  of  tho  ignorance  of  the  cultivator  of  the  geological  forma* 
tions  and  physical  features  generally,  of  the  localities  from  which  tbey  are 
brought  We  have  long  wished  to  sec  some  work  on  this  subject,  wherein 
the  young  might  gain  such  information,  and  have  at  last  been  gratified  to  a 
large  extent  by  tho  appearance  of  Fitch's  Physical  Geography, — ^which,  for 
a  work  of  its  size  has  very  much  to  commend  it  as  a  general  school-book. 
All  students,  in  descriptive  geography,  will  see  the  importance  of  connect- 
ing the  physical,  and  for  young  horticulturista  it  contains  a  host  of  facta  of 
a  practical  nature.  The  aboVe  works  are  all  got  up  in  good  style,  at  cheap 
prices,  and  may  be  procured  by  giving  an  order  to  any  bookseller;  we 
wish  they  were  universally  known  instead  of  the  foolish  literature  that  is 
introduced,  one  hardly  knows  by  what  processes,  into  most  families  in  the 
country.  ,  S. 
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.^American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants  ;  being  a  second  and 
illustrated  edition  of  Agricultural  Botany,  By  William 
Darlington,  M.  D.  Revised,  with  additions  by  George 
Thurber,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany,  &c., 
in  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy.  New  York: 
^  -^  A.  0.  Moore  &  Co.     1859. 

This  excellent  reprint  of  a  valuable  book  has  laid  too  long  on  our  table 
without  notice  ;  but  other  topics  have  been  absorbing,  and  we  now  turn  to 
it  with  the  desire  of  impressing  its  importanceu  pon  our  readers  especially. 
Weeds  require  attention  as  much  almost  as  our  valuable  crops,  and  it  is 
something  to  know  what  they  are  and  how  to  get  rid  of  them.  Some  of 
our  best  plants  may  be  weeds  where  they  grow  naturally,  but  we  call  all 
hy  the  name  which  interfere  with  wholesome  cultivation.  In  that  thought- 
ful book  entitled  "  Companions  of  My  Solitude/'  by  the  author  of  '*  Friends 
in  Council,''  the  writer  gives  a  picture  of  a  puzzled  little  girl,  who  came 
tunning  to  his  knees  and  held  up  a  straggling  and  pretty  weed.  Then 
with  great  earnestness,  and  as  if  fresh  from  some  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject, she  exclaimed, 
"  Is  this  a  weed,  Papa  ?  is  this  a  weed  ?" 
"  Yes,  a  weed  I"  he  replied. 

With  a  look  of  disappointment  she  moved  to  the  one  she  loved  best,  and 
asking  the  same  question,  received  the  same  answer. 
"  But  it  has  flowers,"  the  child  replied. 

"  That  does  not  signify  ;  it  is  a  weed,"  was  the  inexorable  anst^er  ;  but, 
notwithstanding,  the  little  girl  asks  Nicholas,  the  gardener,  to  plant  it  in  her 
plot,  which  children  walk  about  upon  a  good  deal,  and  put  branches  of  trees 
in,  and  grown-up  flowers,  and  then  examine  the  roots,  (a  system  as  encourag- 
ing as  other  systems  of  education  that  could  be  named),  and  which  they 
call  their  gardens  !" 
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Dr.  Darlington,  long  since,  was  ansions  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers 
and  gardeners  to  the  subject  of  weeds,  about  which  so  much  neglect  is  too 
often  apparent,  and  on  his  excellent  frame-work  Professor  Thurber  has 
erected  a  ccfhiplete  superstructure.  This  is  a  great  advance  on  the  origiDal 
work  because  it  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  it  is  capitally  illustrated,  an 
advantage  which  Mr.  Moore,  the  publisher,  is  well  qualified  to  direct,  and 
if  necessary,  himself  to  perform,  as  well  as  to  know  when  the  performaoce 
is  properly  done. 

To  use  no  more  words,  however,  on  the  subject,  beyond  an  entire  com- 
mendation of  both  matter  and  manner,  we  proceed  to  copy  a  few  of  the 
illustrations,  in  the  belief  that  in  doine  so,  we  recommend  the  book  to 
every  cultivator.  Our  first  picture  will  be  the  common  Wild  Grape,  which 
if  not  a  weed,  is  at  least  a  cumberer  of  the  ground,  now  that  we  have  so 
many  fine  native  varieties. 
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Common  Fox  Grape  (Vitit  Labrutca). 


Summer  Vitit.    Little  G  rape.    ComoumWiM 
Grape. 

Sum  20-40  and  lometimea  60  feet  or  more 
in  length.  Leaves  4-8  inches  long,  oftes  pai- 
roately  lobed  with  rounded  sinofet— the  Totm- 
ger  ones  with  a  lonee  oobweb-like  nmei  pob*^ 
cence  beneath,  which  becomes  coaner  tod 
more  hirsute  with  age,  and  sometimei  of&rlT 
disappears.  Berriet  globose,  small,  (geoeraUr 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.)  deep 
blue  or  bluish  black  when  matuv,  and  eurer- 
ered  with  a  fine  glaucous  powder— tlie  fk'm  ! 
thinnish,  and  the  flavor  (especisllj  after  a  link 
frost)  a  sprightly  agreeable  add. 

Rich  woodbinds  and  thickets:  CoDDecticQS 
to  Florida.    Ft.  June.    Fr,  October. 

Obt.  This  is  the  tallest  climber  of  aU  oor 
Grape-Tines,  in  Pennsykania ;  and  I  hare  ^o 
an  old  Tin€,  of-  this  species,  8-10  inches  ia 
diameter,  at  base.  The  fruit  raries  in  tize 
and  quality, — the  best  specimens  being  weU 
worthy  of  culture.  I  ha,ve  cultivated  a  natirf 
of  this  yicinity,  in  which  the  fruit  often  equals 
that  of  the  **  English  Grape  "  (or  Millf  rs  Bur 
gundy),  in  size;  and  although  soroewha: 
harshly  acid,  it  abounds  in  a  rich  purple  julcf, 
at  maturity, — and  makes  a  fine  preserve  A>r 
pastry. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  great 
est  nuisances  the  farmer  has  to  en- 
counter : 

17.  LEUCANTHEMUM,  Tournrf.    Ox  m 
Daisy. 

[Oreek,  Leukte.  while,  and  AnUkmnon,  a  towei ;  is 
reierencts  lo  its  wtiiie  ni}t.] 


HeadB  many-flowered  ;  rays  pistillate,  numerous.  Involucre  spreading,  broad  and  nearly  flat.- 
the  Mcalea  imbricated,  with  serious  margins.  ReeeplaeU  flat  or  somewhat  convex,  naked.  T^ 
of  the  diak-florets  fleshy,  obcompressed,  and  slightly  2-winged.    Akenes  of  the  difk  and  nf 

I  similar,  subterete,  striate,  destitute  of  pappus.     Perennial  kerbs.    Leaves  alternate,  mostij  pii: 

bnatifid  or  incised-dentate.     Heads  rather  large,  solitaiy  and  termhiaL 
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1.  L,  wlga'rey  Lam,  Stem  erect,  Roroewhat 
branched ;  leaves  laciniately  incised  or  pinnaU- 
fid-dentate, — the  cauline  ones  sessile  and  some- 
what clasping—the  radical  ones  obovate-sptatu- 
late,  petiolate ;  scales  of  the  involucre  with 
narrow  russet-brown  margins. 

Common  Leucanthemum.    Paisy.    Ox-eye  ^ 
Daisy.    White-weed. 

Fr.  L'oeil  de  Beuf.  Gtrm.  Die  Wucher- 
blume.    Span.    Margarita  mayor. 

Stem  1  to  near  2  feet  high,  erect  or  subde- 
cumbent,  angubur  and  striate,  somewhat  hairy, 
simple  or  sparingly  branched,  but  often  several 
from  the  same  root.  Leaves  1-2  inches  long, 
the  upper  stem-leaves  oblona:,  the  lower  ones 
cuneate-spatulate,  and  the  radical  ones  obovate 
or  orbicular-spatulate.  Headt  broad;  rays 
very  white— m  length  about  equal  to  tho 
diameter  of  the  disk;  duk-fiortis  yellow. 
Aktnea  subterete,  ribbed,  smooth,  dark  purple 
between  the  ribs,  destitute  of  pappus.  Recep- 
tacle f\\g\ii\y  convex,  dotted. 

Fields  and  meadows,  more  or  less  through- 
out the  United  States :  introduced.  Native  of 
Europe.  Fl.  June-Aug.  Fr.  July-Septem- 
ber. 

OU.  This  vile  intruder  is  becoming  a  great 
nuisance  in  our  country.  In  some  districts  the 
careless,  slovenly  farmers  have  permitted  it  to 
get  almost  exclusive  possession  of  their  pas- 
ture fields,— rendering  them  quite  white  when 
the  plant  is  in  bloom.  Cows  will  occasionally 
crop  a  portion  of  the  weed  in  our  pastures, — 
and  I  have  heard  it  alleged  that  it  contributes 
to  the  making  of  good  butter :  but  my  own 
White  weed  or  Ox-eye  Daisy  (Uucanihemum  vulgare.)  observations  induce  me  to  regard  it  as  utterly 
%  'worthless.     It  is  propagated  rapidly,  and  is, 

moreover,  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  when  once  fully  established ;  so  that  one  negligent 
sloven  may  be  the  source  of  a  grievous  annoyance  to  a  whole  community.  I  have  understood 
that  annual  ploughing  and  cropping  for  a  few  years,  is  the  most  efiectual  remedy  for  the  evil ; 
but  then  the  fence- rbws  and  neigh lM>ring  fields  must  be  well  watched,  to  prevent  the  formation 
and  introduction  of  fresh  seed.  The  Com  Marigold  (Chrysanthemum  segetum,  L.,  a  kindred 
plant)— which  is  said  to  be  such  a  pest  to  the  agriculture  of  Europe— does  not  appear  to  have 
found  its  way,  as  yet,  to  the  United  States. 

The  **  Divining  Rod ''  lias  still  its  believers  among  us.  Ilcar  how  they 
are  treated  by  Dr.  D.  uuder  the  head  of  Carylus  Avellatia,  L. 

1.  C.  Atella'na,  L.  Leaves  orbicular  cordate,  acuminate;  stipules  ovate-oblong,  obtuse; 
ioTulucre  about  the  length  of  the  fruit. 

AvELLAN  CoRYLUS.     Filbert.    Hazle-nut. 

Stem  6-10  feet  high,  branching  from  the  base.  Leaves  3-5  inches  long,  often  obovate-cordate, 
doubly  serrate ;  petioles  4-J  of  an  inch  in  length.  Pistillate  flowers  few  in  scaly  clusters,- the 
sTAiUs  (or  bracts)  enlarging,  uniting  and  forming  the  inuolucres.  Stigmas  purple.  Nuts  rather 
large. 

Yards,  &c.    Native  of  Asia  Minor.     Fl.  March.     Fr.  Sept. 

(Jbs.  The  Filbert,  or  Hazle-nut  of  the  old  world  is  now  becomiirg  known  among  us, — and  not 
unfrequently  cultivated.    "  The^  bushes  were  originally  imported  into  Italy  from  Pontus,  and 


i*F)  (^^®  fruit)  known  among  the  Romans  by  the  appellation  of  Nux  Pojiiica,— which,  in  the  pro- 


^gressof  time  waa  changed  into  that  of  Nux  AveUana;  from  the  place  (Avella,  near  Naples 
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where  they  had  been  mogt  successfully  propagated."  The  young  forked  twigs  of  thit  shnib 
constitute  the  celebrated  divining  rod  with  wnich  certain  imposters  beyond  the  Atlantic  pretend 
to  disooTer  the  localities  of  precious  metals  and  subterranean  fountains.    The  inipocture  and 

the  credulity  on  wnich  it  ope- 
rated, have  both  rejiched  our 
shores;  but  the  Filbert  sot 
being  indigenous  here,  a  capi- 
ta) substitute  waa  discovered 
in  the  Witch  Hazel  (Haroame- 
lis)!  The  twigs  of  Peach 
trees  also,  have  been  found  to 
answer  the  purpose  nearly  si 
well  as  the  Witch  Hazel ;  and 
thus  the  occult  sciences  of 
ore-finding  and  water- smelliog. 
have  been  enabled,  in  some 
degree — even  in  this  "pro- 
gressive" age — to  keep  pace 
with  the  sublime  mysterici  of 
Clairvoyance,  and  Spiritual 
RappingB,  as  well  as  with  the 
lucrative  manufacture  of  Paaa- 
ceas,  and  Indian  Specifics. 
It  is  indeed  both  humiliating 
and  discouraging    to  cootem- 

Slate  the  fiicility  with  which  a 
irge  portion  <k  mankind  can 
be  made  the  dupes  of  such 
miserable  trumpeiy. 

The  Canada    Thistle, 
and  all  our  great  cum- 
berers    and    nuisances,  ^ 
are  treated  in  this  lucid  ; 
manner;  many  more  than 
we  have  inserted  we  had  1 
„     ,      .„..„.  marked   as   of  interest,  ' 

Filbert  orHascl-nut  (Corylu.  Avellmna).  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^jj^  ^^       ^^ 

have  given  enough  to  designate  its  great  value  to  the  public,  and  as  a  book  | 
of  reference  it  will  be  always  useful  to  have  at  hand. 
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Smearing  Trees. — It  is  not  clear  to  every  one  whether  smearing  trees 
with  pitch  or  grease  in  order  to  keep  ofif  insects  is  mischievous  or  not ; 
some  people  asserting  that  such  applications  are  highly  dangerous,  others 
that  they  are  highly  beneficial.  Considering  how  important  it  is  to  settle 
this  point,  Mr.  Jaeger  has  recorded  in  the  Monatsbericht  fur  Pomologie  the 
result  of  some  experiments  that  he  has  tried. 

A  mixture  of  tar  and  whale  oil  was  applied  to  some  fruit  trees  six  years 
old  in  perfect  health,  in  the  spring  before  they  were  quite  in  leaf.  1.  A 
tree,  the  trunk  of  which  was  covered  all  over  by  the  mixture,  pushed  feebly; 
when  the  tar  became  firm  the  bark  burst  in  various  places,  and  began  to 
bleed  there.  By  the  autumn  the  tree  was  well  nigh  dead.  2.  When  the 
trees  had  their  stems  covered  only  one-third  or  half-way  up,  they  took  very 
little  harm,  pushing  freely  the  year  afterwards.  8.  When  only  a  rin^  s 
hand's  breadth  wide  was  tarred  they  took  no  harm  at  all. — JSotantdci 
Magazine. 
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Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  &c.,  intended  for 
theperusatof  the  Editor,  should  be  uniformly  directed  to  the  Horticulturist, 
Gcrmanlown,  '{Fhiladdphia,)  F^.  Packages  by  Express,  &c.,  should  be 
directed  to  the  Editor,  as  above,  by  name  ;  they  will  thus  reach  him  almost 
beyond  a  doubt. 


Useful  Trees  for  Shade  and  Ornament.— It  has  been  suggested  th&t  in  the  efforts 
that  have  been  mdde  to  ornament  the  more  costly  country  seats  of  the  Uoited  States,  the  land- 
scape gardener  has  lost  sight  of  the  largest  class  of  planters ;  that  a  thousand  country  garden- 
en  cannot  afford  costly  evergreens  or  rare  foreign  plants,  and  in  fiict  could  not  get  them  if  they 
wished  to  do  so.  Again,  it  is  urged  with  a  show  of  truth,  that  very  many  occupy  so  contracted 
a  gpace  of  ground  that  to  get  the  full  advantage  from  it,  their  trees  must  yield  something  more 
tium  ornament.  •  Can,  we,  then,  plant  our  rural  homes  with  useful  and  at  the  same  time  orna- 
mental trees?  Shall  we  compromise  a  little,  and  not  have  it  for  a  principle  that  nobody  of  taste 
shall  admit  a  productive  tree  on  his  lawn  7 

The  severe  rules  of  the  true  artist,  may,  we  think,  allow  of  such  use  in  very  numerous  oases, 
aod  we  like  the  suggestions  of  a  valued  correspondent,  Col.  D.  S.  Dewey,  whose  communica- 
tiuD  we  insert  below.  At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  following  trees  come  to  memory,  and 
we  may  add  that  the  enjoyments  of  a  rustic  home  may  be  greatly  enhanced  by  considering  the 
utiU  with  the  dulee  in  this  matter. 

In  a  lawn  not  many  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York,  where  we  are  sure  there  has  been  as 
much  enjoyment  and  as  much  true  happiness  as  in  the  most  lordly  mansion  of  this  earth,  there 
itaod  two  Siberian  Crab  Apple-trees,  one  in  front  of  the  parlor,  and  one  before  \he  dining- 
nwm  window.  The  first  sight  of  these  trees  in  spring,  clothed  all  over,  as  they  universally  are, 
with  fragrant  blossoms  and  the  promise  of  useful  fruit,  may  give  as  much  gratification,  and  does 
so,  as  the  lordly  owner  of  a  forty-acre  lawn  receives  from  his  Magnolia  conspicua,  which  though 
t  handsome  tree  in  all  its  stages,  yields  nothing  for  sustenance.  The  flowering  is  followed 
Almost  always  by  a  most  bountiful  crop  of  beautiful  fruit — coral  in  color,  and  affording  a  use- 
ful conserve.  The  lady  who  presides  over  the  homestead,  supplies  her  own  closets  with 
abundance  of  winter  sweets,  and  sends  to  her  neighbors  and  tenants  bushels  of  the  beautiful 
fruit.  All  may  not  be  ibnd  of  this  preserve,  but  many  are  so,  and  if  the  fruit  were  to  be 
thrown  to  the  swine,  its  beauty  during  months  of  growth  is  sufficient  to  recommend  it.  We 
are  rare  these  trees  are  more  valuable  than  many  an  evergreen  struggling  through  its  winter 
difficulties.  No  disparagement,  however,  to  ornamental  trees,  exclusively  so^salled,  is  designed ; 
they  will  maintain  their  position. 

We  have  in  the  present  number  made  a  few  hasty  observations  on  avenues,  a  subject  deserv- 
^^  m  attention.  The  Hickory-nut  is  there  suggested.  As  an  ornamental  and  productive  tree, 
^what  could  be  better  7    Its  shape,  foliage,  and  curious  bark,  its  stately  American  character,  and 
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its  produce,  larelj  recommend  it.    Slowneu  of  growth  iboald  be  no  obstacle,  for  if  oor  i 
ton  had  never  planted,  where  would  have  been  their  potterity  f 

Some  of  our  friends  have  adopted  the  only  tropical-looking  firoit  we  posaesi ;  the  Fapav, 
Anona  triloba,  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  small  trees  we  have  in  the  Middle  Sfcst^  lu 
flower,  quite  unique  and  beautiful,  is  succeeded  by  a  fruit  of  rare  merit,  more  resemblii^  tbe 
coveted  Banana,  perhaps,  than  any  other.  At  Bartram's  garden,  near  Philadelphia,  bushels  are 
produced.    The  leaf  is  singularly  handsome,  and  the  stem  of  the  tree  has  few  rivals  for  beauty. 

The  native  Walnut,  and  the  Chestnut,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Who  that  baa  gathered  tbeir 
fruits  in  youth  but  delights  to  reproduce  the  pleasures  of  childhood,  and  go  to  work  at "  pall- 
ing "  and  "  opening  '*  with  renewed  gusto ! 

The  farm,  where  most  of  our  own  tastes  were  fostered,  was  situated  within  tiie  modente 
distance  of  seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  had  been  the  residence  of  a  e<Honial  govero- 
or,  whose  house  still  stands,  with  its  gable  end  bearing  the  marks,  in  colored  bricks,  16%. 
The  governor  took  such  fruit-trees  as  he  could  then  procure,  and  began  with  ^  double  STeaof, 
near  the  house,  of  native  Walnut-trees,  which  in  our  time  annually  supplied  wagon  losdi  of 
fine  nuts,  and  also  afforded  shade  and  play-ground  to  successive  generations  of  happy  ehUdren, 
who  doubtless  thanked  the  planter. 

But  the  great  feature  was  a  continuation  of  this  avenue  for  quite  half  a  mile,  planted  with  s 
double  row  of  Black  Heart  and  Honey  cherries,  that  attained  a  great  age  and  commensants 
size.  For  an  entire  century  these  celebrated  cherry-trees  were  the  resort  of  a  large  neifhbor- 
hood,  and  were  the  source  also  of  a  stolen  supply  to  the  Philadelphia  markets.  It  is  tree  tbst 
the  hucksters,  no  less  than  some  otherwise  good  neighbors,  considered  them  too  mock  in  tb« 
light  of  public  property,  and  often  **  made  a  day  of  it  '*  under  their  huge  shadows,  or  b  tiuir 
forked  branches,  not  unfrequently  turning  their  horses  into  the  adjoining  cloTer- fields— a  tres- 
pass winked  at  by  the  liberal  proprietor,  whose  delight  was  to  see  others  enjoy  themselres,  azHi 
make  a  penny  from  the  enormous  superfluity.  One  after  another  of  the  double  row  of  tT«e« 
fell  a  victim  to  great  age,  and  not  one  is  now  among  the  living.  The  farm  is  no  longer  ii^i*- 
guiJud  /er  anything.  Walnuts,  and  dried  cherries  cured  so  carefully  in  milk-pans  set  oat  in  the 
sun,  no  longer  cheer  the  winter  evenings,  for  no  more  fruit-bearing  trees  have  been  planted  os 
old  "  Green  Hill."© 

Now,  it  may  be  annoying  to  have  one's  clover-field  taxed  for  other  peoples  horses,  but  whh 
modem  habits  there  is  no  difficulty,  where  there  is  abundance,  in  disposing  of  the  right  to  pick 
certain  trees,  and  we  know  of  an  instance  where  from  two  to  four  hundred  dollars  is  the  inaoal 
income  of  a  gentleman,  from  his  cherry-trees  alone,  that  were  planted  by  his  father.  Is  tbi« 
nothing  7  Is  an  avenue  of  cherry-trees  that  will  pay  for  an  education  for  two  or  more  cbiMres, 
unworthy  of  our  regard  f    Think  of  it— planters  of  high  and  low  degree. 

In  Cuba,  where  the  coffee  plantations  require  shade,  a  great  feature  is  the  ayenoes  of  fmit- 
bearing  trees,  and  no  part  of  the  beautiful  island  is  more  attractive  than  these  long  stretching 
arnu  of  cocoa-nuts,  oranges,  lemons,  grape-fruit,  shaddocks,  or  nut-trees. 

But  to  our  correspondent,  to  whose  ideas  we  give  a  welcome,  and  shall  be  glad  of  loggestioi:! 
from  others : 

*'  And  now,  with  regard  to  that  temporary  hobby  of  mine,  viz. :  fruit  trees  for  shade  and  for 
decoration.  It  is  a  matter  which,  I  think,  should  be  In  the  hands  of  amateurs  only,  for  Utt 
present.  The  subject  needs  no  argument ; — ^it  is  certainly  one  of  growing  importance ;— ADii 
many  a  tree-planter  would,  doubtless  be  thankful  for  such  information  as  would  enable  him  to 
combine  utility  with  beauty  in  the  adornment  of  his  homestead. 

"  Those  aristocratical  beauties  called '  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  *  are  well  enough,— In  fact 
are  indispensable,— in  their  way;  but  there  are  thousands  of  places,  and  thousands  of  drcom- 

«  Where  we  had  a  favorite  teat  thirty  feet  «p  a  Sbelibark  trae  Uiat  bore  boontifaUy  of  vnUM ;  and  vas  i^» 
eashrooded  to  the  very  lop  with  a  producUve  grape-vine. 
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staaces  where  wdl-ordered  fniit-be&riDg  trees  might  with  propriety  usurp  their  places,  without 
a  lacrifiee  of  taste. 

"  The  Black  Tartarian  cherry,  the  Belle  de  Choisy,  and  the  Coe's  Transparent,  are  all  hand- 
Bome-^wing;  each  in  its  own  way  of  natural  habit.  The  Early  Strawberry  apple,  the  Northern 
Spy,  and  the  Red  Astrachan,  always  grow  in  good  shape,  so  far  as  I  have  observed ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Tyson,  the  Onondaga,  and  the  Pinneo  pear,  (as  standards  );  and  the 
Dache8s,and  one  or  two  others,  as  dwarfs,— < when  and  where  dwarfs  can  be  made  to  flourish.) 

*'  If  amateurs  will  respond  to  suggestions  on  this  topic,  I  think  that  by  the  time  of  spring-planting, 
a  respectable  list  of  ornamental  fruit  trees  might  be  made,  which,  with  further  observation  with 
particular  reference  to  this  point,  may  eventually  be  so  extended  as  to  form  a  distinct  -class  in 
our  nurserymen's  catalogues. 

**  Fortunately,  many  of  our  best  kinds  of  fruit-trees, — including  the  nut-bearing  varieties,~are 
among  the  handsomest  in  form,  foliage,  floWer,  and  fruit.  Yours,  &c.,  D.  S.  D." 

Caufornia  Farmer.— This  excellent  paper  is  again  upon  our  table  after  an  absence  of 
months,  owing  to  being  misdirected.  It  is  redolent  of  fruits  and  flowers,  agriculture,  tree- 
planting,  and  all  that  relates  to  home.  We  learn  from  it  that  strong  efforts  are  constantly 
being  made  to  introduce  the  best  fruits  of  all  countries ;  occasionally,  too,  we  glean  the  &ct 
that  the  inhabitants  are  beautifying  their  dwellings,  and  enjoying  to  the  full  the  beauties  of 
nature  by  which  they  are  so  easily  surrounded  by  a  little  care  and  culture.  It  is  one  of  our 
best  parishes,  and  the  editor  of  the  Farmer  a  good  vestryman,  in  whom  we  recognize  a  disposi- 
tion to  progress  in  all  that  is  useful.  Ho  discusses  the  national  emblem,  which  it  would  be 
proper  to  adopt,  thus :  " '  To  the  ladies  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Association,  then,  let  the  trust  be 
committed  of  selecting  the  appropriate  badge,  or  emblem  of  American  freedom ;  and  let  it 
emanate  from  those  who  have  thus  nobly  saved  to  our  country  and  the  world  that  holy  ground 
—the  resting-phice  of  George  Washington !  * 

"  The  above  is  found  in  the  HortieuUuritt,  and  has  been  copied  into  many  papers  throughout 
the  United  States  with  various  suggestions ;  but  of  all  the  '  badges  for  American  freedom,'  we 
have  found  none  yet  proposed  that  seems  appropriate  to  so  exalted  a  theme  as  ArMtican  /res- 
d&ml — embracing  Human  Liberty;  Human  Progression;  Civil,  Political,  Religious,  aye, 
Mental  Freedom .'  There  b  but  one  tree  under  Heaven  emblematical  qf  this  God-breathed 
Kpirit ;  and  that  tree,  the  Oak !  It  is  a  native  ef  the  British  Isles,  from  whence  the  May-flower 
lailed.  With  the  early  Pilgrims  came  the  spirit  of  American  freedom,  and  upon  the  bleak 
shores  of  New  England  was  it  planted.  That  spirit  of  freedom  has  spread  East,  West,  North, 
and  South.  Its  watch-fires  light  up  every  hill  throughout  our  blessed  land  ;  and  over  all  her 
hills  and  mountains  the  O^k  is  found ;  its  roots  have  gone  deep  into  the  earth,  and  its  broad  and 
spreading  branches  offer  shelter  and  shade  in  storm  or  sunshine.  The  Oak  then  for  freedom  ! 
Its  bright,  glossy  leaves  will  endure  the  burning  sun,  or  bear  the  winter's  cold,  better  than  any 
other  known.  The  Oak  is  the  most  appropriate  emblem  of  our  love  of  liberty.  From  the 
Oak  are  made  many  of  the  implements  of  agriculture  and  our  best  machinery— our  wagons, 
carts  and  carriages  roll  round  upon  the  Oak,  and  not  a  word  is  ipoke  for  liberty  but  finds  its 
/eZZoir  near  the  circle,  and  all  will  go  to  the  hub  in  defence  of  liberty.  Give  us  then  a  vyreath  of 
Onk  leaves^  as  the  crowning  emblem  of  American  liberty !  And  when  the  patriot  and  statesman 
has  done  hb  duty  in  his  country's  cause,  bind  not  his  brow  with  the  Poiaon  Ivy^  but  grace  them 
^ith  the  Live  Oak!  fit  emblem  of  liberty,  which  is  eternal." 

(Thb  is  excellent,  and  we  shall  all  be  charmed  if  the  ladies  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Association 
will  decide.— Ed.) 

Thb  Isabella  Gray  Rose,  says  the  Gardener* s  Chronide,  a  fine  double  yellow  variety, 
about  which  and  against  which  so  much  has  been  said,  is  beginning  to  show  her  true  character 
and  to  vindicate  her  claim  to  stand  iu  the  first  rank  of  beauty. 

Mr.  Howard  Daniels,  landscape  gardener,  of  New  York,  has  been  employed  many  months 
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in  adorning  and  improving  that  beautiful  watering-placei  the  White  Sulphar  Spriogii,  of  Yir- 
ginia,  and  4U  accounts  agree  that  he  bai,  aa  might  have  been  expected,  greatlj  added  to  sttiae* 
tions  that  nature  haa  arranged  with  ao  mnch  aucceast  and  which  i%  probablj-y  the  moat  leaorted 
to  of  any  public  place  of  the  kind  in  America. 

The  Orchard  House.— We  have  tome  practical  remarks  for  pnblicati<m  next  moDth  oa 
the  Orchard  House  in  America,  by  our  practical  friend  "  Fox  Meadow." 

Letters  on  Modern  Aoricxlture,  by  Professor  Liebio,  edited  by  John  Bljth,  H. 
D. ,  Is  the  title  of  the  new  work  issued  in  London.  It  has  not  reached  our  table,  and  we  moit 
be  content  to  take  at  second-hand  a  few  extracts  from  English  journals : 

"  Nothing/'  says  the  Gardener' t  Chronicle,  **  can  be  more  just  than  the  following  compariaoo 
of  the  plough  and  the  spade,  and  we  truat  that  cultivators  will  appreciate  it ;    for  it  involref  { 
aome  of  the  greatest  of  truths,  an  entire  conviction  of  the  importance  of  which  b  all  that  ti  , 
wanted  to  terminate  the  career  of  an  antiquated  implement  whose  merit  consists  in  its  ability  to 
perform  much  bad  work  In  little  time. 

"  If  the  food  of  plants  in  the  soil  cannot  move  towards  the  roots,  it  is  evident  that  the  rooti 
must  spread  about  to  look  for  food. 

**  A  piece  of  bone  weighing  about  30,000  milligrammes  (one  ounce),  in  a  cubic  foot  of  earth, 
produces  no  myked  effect  on  its  fertility.  But  if  these  30,000  milligrammea  of  phosphate  of 
lime  be  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  earth,  it  will  suffice  for  the  nourishment  of  120 
wheat  plants.  Ten  thousand  milligrammes  of  food,  having  a  surface  extent  d  100  square 
millimetres,  are  within  the  same  given  time  not  more  effective  than  ten  milligrammes  having  the 
same  surface  extent.  Of  two  fields  with  th^  same  amount  of  food,  one  may  be  very  fertile  and 
the  other  equally  unfruitful,  if  the  food  is  more  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  former 
than  the  latter. 

"  The  eommcn  plough  breaks  and  iumt  np  the  toil  withoMi  miring  ii;  it  only  displaces,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  spota  on  which  pUnta  are  already  grown.  Bui  the  spade  breaks,  turns  and  mixa  it 
thoroughly. 

"  As  the  smallest  portions  of  food  cannot  of  themselves  leave  the  spot  in  which  they  are  held 
firmly  fixed  by  the  soil,  we  can  understand  what  immense  influence  must  be  exerted  on  its 
fertility  by  its  careful  mechanical  division  and  thorout^h  intermixture.  This  is  the  greateit  of 
all  the  difficulties  which  the  agriculturist  haa  to  overcome. 

*'  Professor  Liebig  strongly  advocates  the  use  of  green  manures,  a  system  pursued  extensively 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

"  The  keeping  of  cattle  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  manure ;  but  the  prodnctioo  of 
manure  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  fertilization  of  com  fields.  In  the  system  of  the  rots- 
tion  of  crops,  all  that  is  required  is  that  green  crops  should  be  grown,  and  that  their  conitituent 
parts  be  incorporated  with  the  arable  surface  soil  of  the  field ;  and  it  is  quite  immaterial  /or  the 
cereals  whether  the  green  crops  be  previously  eaten  by  the  cattle  and  converted  into  manure  or  : 
not.  If  lupines,  vetches,  clover,  turnips,  dtc,  are  cut  up  and  ploughed  in.  in  the  green  state,  | 
their  action  is  far  more  powerful."  | 

The  following  truth,  s6  little  appreciated,  is  happily  put :  "  The  technical  part  of  an  mdus- 
trial  pursuit  can  be  learned ;  principles  alone  can  be  taught  To  learn  the  trade  of  fausbaodiyi 
the  agriculturist  must  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  it ;  to  inform  his  mind  in  the  priociplei  of 
the  science,  he  must  frequent  a  school  specially  devoted  to  this  object  It  is  impossible  to  com- 
bine the  two ;  the  only  prMticable  way  is  to  take  them  up  successively.  I  fbrmerly  conduct^ 
at  Qiessen  a  school  for  practical  chemistry,  analyais,  and  other  branches  connected  therewith, 
and  thtrtyjrears'  experience  has  Uught  me  that  nothuag  is  to  be  gained  by  the  combination  of  tiieo- 
reUcal  with  practical  instruction.  A  student  of  chemistry,  who  attends  the  lecture-hall  and  the 
laboratory  concurrently,  positively  defeata  thereby  the  object  of  hia  stay  at  the  echoot,  sad 
misses  the  aim  of  his  studies.     It  is  only  after  having  gone  through  a  complete  coune  of  theo* 
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retical  inttTuetion  in  the  lectnre-hali  that  the  studeot  can  with  advantage  enter  apon  the  practi- 
cal part  of  chemiatry ;  he  moat  bring  with  him  into  the  laboratory  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
principlea  of  the  science,  or  he  cannot  possibly  nnderstand  the  practical  operations.  If  he  is 
ignorant  of  these  principles,  he  has  no  business  in  the  laboratory. 

'*Io  all  mdustrial  pursuits  connected  with  the  natural  sciences,  in  fact,  in  all  pursuits  not 
simply  dependent  on  manual  dexterity,  the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  by  what 
may  be  tetmed  '  school-learning,'  constitutes  the  basis  and  chief  condition  of  progress  and  of 
eTery  improvement.  A  young  man,  with  a  mind  well  stored  with  solid  scientific  acquirements, 
will,  without  difficulty  or  effort,  master  the  technical  part  of  an  industrial  pursuit ;  whereas,  in 
general,  an  individual  who  may  be  thoroughly  master  of  the  technical  part  is  altogether  incapa- 
ble of  seizing  upon  any  new  fact  that  has  not  previously  presented  itself  to  him,  or  of  compre- 
hending a  scientific  principle  and  its  application. 

"  I  have  often  found  that  students  coming  from  good  colleges  will  speedily  leave  the  pupils  of 
iodustrial  and  polytechnic  schools  far  behind  them  even  in  the  natural  sciences,  though  the  latter, 
when  compared  with  the  former,  were  at  first  giants  in  knowledge." 

The  New  Grass,  Spergula  pilota,  seems  to  be  making  its  way  to  public  favor  abroad.  Mr. 
D.  Beaton,  one  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  Chttage  Gardener ^  says  in  that  journal : — 

"I  am  not  long  in  deciding  on  a  thing  of  this  kind,  and  am  often  put  down  as  being  too  sanguine 
in  these  matters ;  but  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  things  go  different,  or  very  different,  from  what  I 
tay.  I  say,  then,  of  this  lawn  plant,  that  H  is  deemed  to  make  a  revolution  in  gardening  ;  that  it 
18  a  discovery  next  to  that  of  gas,  steam,  and  electricity,  for  gardening ;  that  every  lawn  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland  and  Scotland  may  be  made  with  it  as  smooth,  nnd  soft,  and  comfortable  to  walk 
on  as  any  carpet  in  Her  Majesty's  drawing-rooms;  and  that  it  never  wants  a  scythe  or  a  mow- 
ing machine.  The  best  lawns  and  the  best  carpets  have  worn  out,  hitherto,  by  time  and  usage, 
and  so  will  this  grass ;  but,  of  all  the  things  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  is  l^e  easiest  thing  to 
*■  make  up,'  and  to  look  as  well  as  it  did  before.  It  will  require  the  highest  style  of  gardening, 
and  it  will  teach  this  nation  how  gardening  should  be  done.  One  of  our  best  exhibitor-gardeners 
has  pledged  his  credit,  in  my  hands,  on  the  point  that  he  would  willingly  undertake,  in  one 
season,  to  cover  every  inch  of  ground  which  is  under  the  scythe  at  the  Crystal  Palace  with  this 
new  grass.  • 

"A  large  piece  of  lawn,  nine  yards  by  eight  yards,  is  already  formed  of  it  at  Forest  Hill; 
and  tvTO  larger  pieces  of  lawn,  each  thirty  yards  by  sixteen  yards,  are  now  in  the  course  of 
being  covered  with  it ;  and  ultimately  every  inch  of  the  lawn  all  over  the  garden  is  to  be  covered 
with  it,  and  with  nothing  else.  ^ 
I '  "No  one  can  conceive  the  beauty  of  it  without  seeing  it  The  nap  on  the  finest  velvet  is  not 
I  more  soft  or  more  uniform ;  and  there  is  a  gloss  all  over  the  surface  like  that  on  the  back  of  a 
I  mole.  The  garden  where  this  has  been  proved  is  as  steep  as  on  the  side  of  the  Malvern 
1  Hills,  and  ia  of  the  strongest  red  clay ;  but  the  Spergula  takes  hold  of  the  gravel  walks  just  as 
readily  aa  of  this  clay.  It  is  like  a  mulching  over  the  clay,  which  never  allows  the  clay  to 
'   crack,  be  the  Summer,  ever  so  hot. 

"  The  history  of  it  is  this.    The  proprietor,  A.  Mongredien,  Esq.,  is  a  practical  botanist;  and 
to  indulge  in  his  fiivorite  pursuit  he  has  formed  the  most  unique  rock  garden  in  the  three  king- 
doms, at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  facing  the  north,  for  the  growth  of  the  fairest  and  scarcest 
en-ptogamic  plants  in  the  British  flora,  from  the  tiniest  ferns,  through  lycopodlum,  sphagnum, 
I   phascum,  gynraottomum,  Hymenostomum,  trichosiomum,  dicranum,  tortula,  bryum,  polystichum, 
hypoum,  jungermannia,  marchantia,  and  their  extensive  alHes ;  also  for  British  orchids,  and  the 
I   minutest  and  rarest  alpine  plants.     Among  the  Ust,  Spergula  piiosa,  aa  it  is  called^  made  its 
appearance ;  ^d  increased  so  fast,  and  showed  such  delicate  proportions,  and  such  an  indina- 
k  lion  not  to  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  its  due  portion  of  the  rock-work,  that  it  seemed  selfish 
*l-io  destroy  so  much  of  it  without  allowing  kindred  spirits  to  partake  of  the  same  pleasure  and 
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amuiement  Patches  of  it  were  let  in  better  loi],  and  1>etter  retnma  were  made  by  it;  tin  at 
last,  from  jMitchwork  to  a  whole  qailt,  and  from  that  to  a  fiiU-stretched  carpet,  which  yon  hare 
Jast  heard  of»  were  made  with  ease  and  pleasare.  *  *  Bat  some  of  the  ^reat  I 

firms  in  the  seed  trade  abont  London  would  not,  or  could  not,  beliere  in  such  marvels;  they   i 
must  lee  for  themselyes.     They  did  see,  and  were  convinced  that  a  tithe  of  the  '*  properties" 
of  this  plant  was  not  given.  *  *  Mr.  Snmmen  has  andertaken  the  reapcnsi- 

billty  of  supplying  the  three  kingdoms  with  plants  sufficient  to  set  the  plant  oo  foot,  through  the  { 
Messrs.  Henderson,  of  the  Wellington  Road  Nnrsery ;  that  he  has  rented  a  greenhonse  and  so  j 
much  ground  for  that  purpose,  and  engaged  a  mana^ng  foreman  to  propagate  the  pfamt  by  the 
thousand  and  tens  of  thousands ;  that  the  concern  wiU  be  called  the  Spergula  Nnrsery ;  that  he 
will,  or  could,  undertake  to  cover  ibe  whole  of  the  Crystal  Palace  grounds  with  this  plant  io 
"One  season ;  but  for  the  present,  and  to  such  a  period,  applications  for  it  must  be  made  through   ' 
the  Wellington  Road  Nursery."  ' 

This  all  seems  like  success,  and  we  hope  it  may  so  prove. 

Fr(7IT-Grow£R9'  Society  of  Western  New  York.— This  Society  held  a  spirited  meet- 
ing at  Bochester,  on  the  23d  of  June,  and  discussed  several  matters  of  public  and  local  interest 
Among  the  latter  was  the  late  frost,  in  which  all  agreed  that  the  Rebecca  grape  stood  the  cold 
better  than  other  kinds,  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  ripening  its  wood  as  it  grows,  a  fiust  greatij  io  . 
its  favor.  I 

Ringing  the  grape-vine  was  alluded  to  and  additional  trials  thought  worthy  of  recommenda-  ; 
tion.  The  Early  Scarlet  strawberry  came  up  on  a  vote  first,  and  Wilson's  Albany,  second, 
though  allowed  to  be  too  acid.  The  next  choice  was  Hooker,  Hovey's  Seedling,  Triompbe  de 
Gfind,  Burr's  New  Pine,  Oenessee,  Crimson  Cone,  Jenny  Lind,  Cnshing,  Longworth's  Frolifie>  I 
McAvoy's  Extra  Red,  and  so  on  down  to  a  single  vote  for  Scott's  Seedling,  Brighton  Hue,  Vte*  j 
toria,  Huy's  Seedling  No.  1,  Walker's  Seedling,  and  Pyramidal  Chilian;  all  seem  to  have  ^ 
advantages,  and  some  may  have  preferences  firom  seeing  each  peculiarly  cultivated,  d:e.  The  , 
diseases  of  the  pear  were  discussed  without  much  new  light  being  thrown  upon  the  topic—Mr.  i 
Barry  closing  the  matter  with,  "the  whole  thing  (fire  blight  f)  is  mysterious."  Our  able  re-  ^ 
porter  sends  a  condensed  report.  I 

,  ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPONDENTS.  I 

Ambrosia  Apricot.— J.  J.  Smith,  Esq.:— For  {he  benefit  of  your  correspondent,  Jamc*  i 
Truitt,  I  would  say  the  "  Ambrosia  Apricot "  is  of  French  origin.    We  imported  it  from  Mr.  t 
Rivers  some  years  since— fruited  once  and  died.    It  has  also  fruited  in  the  nursery  of  Daniel  | 
Brinckerfaoff,  Fishkill  Landing.  N.  Y.,  and  no  doubt  other  places.    It  is  of  upright,  vigorous 
growth,  fruit  rather  large,  quite  early,  and  of  excellent  flavor;  in  fiict,  few  are  superior  to  it. 
Many  of  the  nurserymen  now  advertise  it  for  sale.  Ciias.  Downiko. 

The  Pomological  Report.— At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Hartford  Horticultiiral  Society,  Dr. 
Russell  presiding,  the  fact  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  that  the  Report  of  the  pro-  I 
ceedings  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  neglected  to  state  the  action  of  the  Society  ui 
regard  to  the  Hartford  Prollfio  grape.    Several  of  the  delegates  of  the  Society  to  the  meeting  , 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society  were  present  and  gave  their  testimony,  after  which  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed : —  i 

**  Reaolvedt  That  from  the  direct  testimony  of  delegates  of  this  Society  to  the  American  Po- 
mological Society,  we  are  entirely  satisfied  that  the  Hartford  Prolific  grape  was  thoroughly  • 
discussed,  and  put  on  the  list  of  those  promising  well,  by  that  Society  at  their  meeting  in  New 
York  last  fall." 

We  have  had  various  communications  from  persons  present,  stating  that  the  "  Report "  did 
not  embody  the  expressions  and  sometimes  the  opinions  expressed  at  the  meeting— some  were 
modified,  and  some  did  not  appear  at  all.    We  had  a  careful  reporter  on  theirpot,  anditi^ 
remarkable  to  see  the  difference  between  the  two  accounts. 
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I  CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

I      WnAT  MAT  BE  LEARNED  FROM  A  TREE.~Mr.  Harland  Coultai  has  brought  this  highly 

'  eurioot  and  interesting  treatiBe  to  the  third  number;  the  fourth  is  iq  press,  and  we  cannot 

recommend  the  expenditure  of  a  dollar  more  agreeably  and  usefully  than  in  the  purchase  of 

these  at  a  cost  of  twenty-fiye  cents  each,  enclosed  to  Mr.  Coultas,  Philadelphia.    The  numbers 

I ,  will  be  mailed  to  the  purchaser,  who  will  find  a  philosophical  treatise  on  a  subject  of  the  deepest 

I     iflterest    Mr.  C.  depends  upon  subscriptions,  having  no  bookseller. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  Pittsburg. 
1859.  This  exhibits  a  taste  for  progress,  and  the  books  and  lectures  are  doubtless  sowing  seeds 
of  knowledge  to  save  life' from  being  a  blank. 

List  of  Premiums  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Society  for  the  Fifth  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion, to  be  held  at  Elizabeth,  13th  to  16th  of  September,  1859. 

D.  Miller,  Jr.'s,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  etc.,  etc.  1859-60.  The  Cumber- 
land Nurseries,  near  Carlisle,  Penn.    Full  and  complete. 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Native  Grape-Yines ;  also,  of  the  Choicest 
Exotic  Vines  for  Cold  Vineries ;  of  Gooseberries,  Currants,  etc.  East  Avenue  Nurseries  of 
I  Charles  P.  Bissell  and  Josiah  Salter,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  A  very  handsomely  illustrated  cata- 
I  logne,  giving  reliable  information,  and  such  as  every  person  owning  space  for  a  vine  in  town  or 
country  should  consult  We  have  seen  no  list  more  Judiciously  made,  and  the  amateur  who 
reads  it  will  thank  the  authors,  who  we  are  glad  to  learn  are  reaping  the  reward  of  judicious 
cultivation  and  character  earned  by  years  of  careful  study. 

No.  2  of  A.  Frost  &  Co's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs, 
dbc,  &c.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.    An  able  exposition  of  a  good  stock. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs.    A  hand-bill  announcing  that  Mr.  Samuel  Miller 
has  disposed  of  his  stock  at  Calmdale,  Lebanon  county.  Pa.,  to  VVm.  M.  Hastings.    We  fee^ 
sure,  however,  that  our  friend  will  always  grow  fine  fruits  somewhere. 
Lyte  Sc  Conard,  Fruit,  Shade,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Enterprise,  Pa. 
W.  C.  Tucker,  of  the  Washington  Nurseries,  Columbus,  Miss. 
A.  P.  Conard  &.  Brother,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Richardson,  Warren  &.  Co's,  Abridged  Catalogue,  Olcott,  N.  Y. 
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The  Grape  Crop  About  Cincinnati.— Prospects  for  a  splendid  grape  crop  are  brilliant. 
Having  escaped  the  biting  frost  of  June  5th,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  grape  safe  from  all 
other  evils.  Should  expectations  be  justified,  this  year's  product  will  amply  compensate  for 
last  year's  failure.  Vintners  estimate  the  superficial  area  devoted  to  vineyards,  in  this  county, 
at  upwards  of  2,000  acres,  and  some  are  sanguine  that  the  average  product  will  be  400  gallons 
of  wine  to  the  acre,  or  an  aggregate  of  800,000  gallons,  (last  year  it  was  but  17,500).  At  an 
average  of  $1  25  per  gallon  for  ihe  new  wine,  the  crop  would  be  worth  $1,200,000.  If  the 
quality  is  superior,  the  value  will  be  greatiy  increased,  but  $1  25  per  gallon  is  the  usual  aver- 
age.—OAi#  Cukitalor. 

What's  in  ANAMfeT — The  Baltimore  manure-makers  and  venders  seem  to  place  great 
faith  in  the  term  "  manipulated,"  as  applied  to  guanos, — for  instance,  the  American  Farmer 
advertises  the  ** Excelsior  manipulated  guano,"  "Manipulated  guano,"  "Higgin's  p^r-manipu- 
hkt^  guano,"  "  Manipulated  phospho-Peruvian  guano.*' 

There  is  a  show  of  honesty  in  these  names,  for  the  true  guanos  are  unmanipulated,  and  so 
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the  term  implies  that  it  hM  1>een  worked  over  in  lome  wftj,  and  mixed  witli  ether  thijig>>— 
whieh  ii  doubUets  very  trvte^-^Hometlead, 

The  Cork  Tree  in  Caufornia.— Messrs.  Dressel  Sc  Co.,  of  Sonoma,  Callfamia,  about 
three  months  ago,  set  on  their  ranch  the  seed  of  100  cork  trees,  obtuned  from  &e  P&tnt 
Office,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Of  this  number  85  have  lived,  and  are  now  about  six  ioches 
above  the  ground.  No  irrigation  was  nsed,  and  the  yonng  plants  were  exposed  to  the  bCglitiBs 
eiTects  of  the  cold  spring  winds,  but,  notwithstanding,  they  look  quite  healthy  and  flooiidi'uifr. 

Southern  Fruit.— In  the  American  Farmer  is  a  list  of  a  Inker's  doxen  of  new  Southern 
seedling  apples,  by  J.  Van  Buren,  of  Clarke  eo.,  Georgia.  Judging  from  the  deseriptioD, 
some  of  them  are  very  remarkable.  One  of  them  sometimes  measures  tweoty-one  inchei  is 
oireumference.  It  is  called  "  CuUawhee,  and  resembles  a  huge  poiAegranate.  Another,  the 
"  Horn,"  is  "  hard  as  a  billiard  ball  and  keeps  eternally.''  Another  bears  the  euphonions  nsme 
of  "« Cottugajah,  or  Baw  Bread."  * 

Leafless  Pear-Treb  livivg  two  Tears  without  Pushiko.— The  followiBg  it  t 
remarkable  instsnce  of  a  pear-tree  living  two  years  without  putting  forth  a  lea£.  A  josos 
rider- tree  of  the  sort  called  Poire  BelgSB  (?)  a  kind  very  much  resembling  the  Beurre  Bioee, 
was  planted  early  in  January,  1857,  against  a  south  aspect  of  a  twelve  feet  high  brick  wall. 
Its  roots  were  carefully  mulched  over  with  short  stable  litter,  and  they  were  frequently  mppTwd 
with  water  during  the  warm  summer  months.  The  tree  had  been  growing  vigorously  the  pre- 
vious year,  supported  apparently  principally  by  two  roots  which  had  penetrated  into  the  gnood 
and  had  been  cut  rather  too  short  in  removal,  leaving  but  a  few  small  fibres  round  the  eonsr<^ 
the  plant.  No  perceptible  attempt  was  made  during  that  warm  summer  to  pat  foiifa  a  leaf,  vA 
it  was  removed  the  following  winter  to  be  replaced  by  another,  the  bark  being  sdU  green.  I 
had  it  planted  against  a  wall  with  an  east  aspect,  where  it  remained  through  th«  secood  min- 
mer  in  the  same  inactive  state.  A  graft  taken  of  it  on  the  19th  of  June  last  is  now  patting 
forth  vigorous  buds,  and  a  graft  taken  from  it  last  week  will,  I  feel  confident,  be  attended  iml) 
the  same  success.  I  had  it  replanted  against  the  same  wall  a  short  time  since,  and  it  has  uov 
more  the  appearance  of  swelling  its  buds  and  still  growing  than  it  has  had  for  the  two  ps>t  m- 
sons.  Instances  of  plants  living  through  one  season  and  growing  the  second  are  not  unfreqneBt, 
but  I  have  never  heard  of  one  surviving  a  second  year  with  a  chance  of  growing.— J.  W.,  ti 
Qardener^M  ChronieU. 

It  is  reported  on  good  authority  that  the  Indian  Council  has  commisnoned  Mr.  Clement 
Markham,  a  relative,  we  believe,  of  the  Earl  of  EUenborongh,  to  proceed  to  South  Ameriea, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  seeds  and  plants  of  the  various  kinds  of  Cinchona,  or  **  FenmsB 
bark  "  trees  for  transmission  to  India— an  operation  demanding  not  only  great  eneigy.  bat  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  practical  knowledge  in  gardening,  as  well  as  much  botanieal  expe^ 
rienee. 

At  a  late  London  exhibition  of  Pitcher  plants,  Messrs.  Teitch  and  Qedhey  exhibited  rfieit- 
did  collections,  in  which  were  noble  examples  of  latana,  Hookeri,  lievis,  Baffledsna,  diatiUar 
toria,  ampullacea,  vittata,  and. others,  all  of  which  excited  much  interest. 

Colored  Plates.— We  have  received  from  Mr.  D.  M.Dewey, of  Rochester, a  list  of 
colored  plates  of  fruits  and  flowers,  &€.,  which  embraees  a  great  variety  at  low  prioei;  tbe 
plates  themselves  we  have  not  seen,  but  they  may  be  viewed  at  the  publication  office,  where 
specimens  have  been  deposited  for  examination. 

Prices  of  Works  on  Botany  and  Gardening.— A  part  of  the  Library  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Sooiety  was  brought  to  the  hammer  a  few  weeks  nnoe.  As  the  sale  gives  a  M 
of  books  not  generally  distributed  in  America,  and  also  throws  some  light  not  only  on  the  valBf 
of  this  description  of  property,  but  on  the  taste  of  the  public,  we  seleet  a  few  instanees.    Ai>- 
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drewt'  Heathery,  6  vols.,  8vo,  31.  bt ;  Bedford's  (Duke  of)  Salictum  Wobornenee,  colored 
plates,  14/.  5«.;  Ditto  PiDetum  Wobumense,  colored  plates,  10/.  15«.,  two  works  of  mere  cu- 
riosity and  do  scientific  value;  De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  14  vols.,  5/.:  Dictionnaire  des  Sci- 
eoces  Naturelles,  66  vols.,  3/.;  Dictionnaire  Classiqne  d'Histoire  Katurelle,  16  vols,  II.  35.; 
Botanical  Register,  21/.  10«.;  Andrews*  (H)  Botanist's  Repository,  10  vols.,  4  to,  664  colored 
plates,  7/.  7<. ;  Annales  da  Museum,  20  vols.,  russia,  and  Memoires  du  Museum,  20  vols.,  calf, 
and  Nouvelles  Annales  du  Museum,  4  vols.,  calf,  in  all  44  vols.,  4to,  6/.  17<.  6d.;  Archives  du 
Museum,  9  vols.,  4to,  8/.  15«.;  Asiatic  Researches,  20  vols.,  (wanting  Vol.  XYII.),  original 
edition,  19/.;  Aublet's  Histoire  des  Plantes  de  la  Guiane  Fran^oise,  4  vols.,  392  plates,  russia, 
very  scarce,  10«.  6d.;  Burchell's  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Southern  Africa,  2  vols.,  4to,2/.  lis.: 
Arabida's  Flora  Fluminensis,  11  vols.,  folio,  in  5,20/.;  Bateman's  OrchidacsB  of  Mexico  and 
Guatemala,  folio,  13/. ;  Cavanilles  Icones,  6  vols.,  4to,  9/.  99. ;  Chandler's  Illustrations  of  Ca« 
mellias,  3/.  3«. ;  Flora  Danica,  fine  paper,  10  vols.,  folio,  23/.  10«. ;  Gallesio's  Pomona  Italiana, 
2  vols.,  folio,  20/. ;  Griffith's  Posthumous  Papers,  11/.  5«. ;  Hooker's  Exotic  Flora,  3  vols ,  8vo, 
3/.  U. ;  Lindley's  Genera  and  Species  of  Orchidaceous  Plants,  1/. ;  Hooker  and  Greville*s 
Icooes  Fill  cum,  2  vols. ,  colored  plates,  11/.:  Jacquin's  EclogSD,  10/.  5s.;  Jacquin's  Icones 
Flantamm  Barionim,  3  vols.,  11/.;  Jacquin's  Hortus  Schcenbrunnensis,  4  vols,  folio,  13/.; 
Lambert's  Description  of  the  Genus  Pinus,  original  edition,  9/. ;  Lindley's  Sertum  Orchida- 
cenm,  11/.  15«. ;  Melville  Island  Herbarium  of  dried  Plants,  formin{|^  a  complete  Flora  of  Mel- 
ville Island,  and  unique,  3/.  18s.;  Redout^'s  Roses,  8vo,  ]/.  10«. ;  The  Linnean  Society's 
TranBactione,  20  vols.,  calf,  and  6  parts  sewed,  9/. ;  Loddiges'  Botanical  Cabinet,  20  vols.,  large 
pages,  9/.  15s. ;  Royle's  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  2  vols.,  4to, 
4/.  19s. ;  Ruiz  &.  Pavon's  Flora  Peruviana,  4  vols.,  folio,  7/.  17#.  6d, ;  Sibthorp's  Flora  Grseca, 
10  vols.,  folio,  60/.;  one  of  the  very  few  original  copies  in  existence^;  Sinclair's  Hortus  Gra- 
mineus  Wobumensis,  the  folio,  illustrated  with  dried  specimens,  in  bad  condition.  2/.  lU. ; 
Wallich's  Plant®  Asiatics  Rariores,  3  vols.,  foliO)  12/.  17s.  6d, ;  Sowerby's  English  Botany,  36 
vols.,  and  Supplement,  24/. ;  Sweet's  Geraniacese,  5  vols.,  5/.  lOs.  Among  the  botanical  and 
other  drawings  the  following  prices  were  realized :  Ferdinand  Bauer's  Delineations  of  the 
genus  Pasiiflora,  40  exquisite  drawings  in  colors,  with  40  other  drawings  of  the  dissections, 
15/.  15s. ;  Chinese  Drawings,  4  vols.,  containing  132  drawings,  18/.;  Chinese  Drawings  of 
Plants,  5  vols. ;  undoubtedly  the  finest  set  in  Europe  of  authentic  Chinese  drawings  of  plants, 
70/. ;  230  colored  Drawings  of  Fruit,  bj  W.  Hooker,  Robertson,  Barbara  Cotton,  and  others, 
10  vols.,  49/.  10«. 


J.  Jay  Smith  :— When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Saxton  here,  he  requested  me  to 
present  you  with  some  statistics  of  fruit,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Strawberry  in  our  vicinity 
and  in  our  markets.  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  obtain  both  from  my  own  knowledge  and 
experience,  as  well  as  from  others,  fruit-dealers,  Slc. — particularly  from  Mr.  Stacy,  who  has 
extensive  transactions  with  fruit  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  best  yield  of  the  Hovey,  upon 
the  most  suitable  soils,  and  under  the  most  judicious  cultivation,  is  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  This  is  on  our  new  lands,  the  virgin  forest  soil,  composed  of  disintegrated  limestone 
hnd  viegetable  loam,  the  only  kind  of  land  really  well  suited  to  the  Hovey  and  Hudson  berries, 
and  the  best  also  for  the  raspberry ;  thirty  to  thirty-five  bushels  of  the  Hovey  is  the  average 
crop.  The  Washington  or  Iowa,  our  earliest  market  berry,  and  very  valuable  to  us  on  that 
Recount  more  particularly,  produces  almost  any  quantity.  This  last  berry  does  not  require  rich 
[  land,  but  does  best  on  quite  moderately  rich  soils,  and  well  even  on  quite  poor  nobs.  The  profits 
t'Of  the  Hovey,  under  the  best  circumstances,  are  from  $100  tD  $120  per  acre,  clear  of  all  expenses 
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of  paying  and  boarding  hands,  chiefly  cliildren.    The  newest  yirgin  soil  is  Um  best  for  all  beniet 
here. 

The  WilUt/t  Setdling  will  produce  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  aoTV,  but  is  only  fit  for  our 
market,  as  it  is  too  small  to  ship  to  distant  places:  in  one  instance  one  hundred  aod  thirty-fiTe 
bushels  of  the  Wtlley  were  gathered  ou  the  first  pickinir-  Immense  quantities  of  berries  are 
consumed  here,  shipped  to  other  distant  markets  around,  and  put  up  in  cans  for  Winter  use. 
The  price  ranges  from  ten  to  twenty-fiTO  cents  per  quart,  accordinn^  to  size  and  quality— «2e 
chiefly.  There  is  a  rapidly  Increasing  commerce  in  the  exchange  of  fruits  at  a  ^stance, 
according  to  the  season,  of  course,  of  each  locality.  Mr.  8tacy  could  have  shipped  two  thou- 
sand  more  bushels  this  season  if  our  continued  early  drenching  rains,  and  a  sudden  drrBeti 
afterwards  had  not  too  much  dwarfed  their  sice.  The  instructions  of  our  Horticultural  Society 
as  to  proper  and  succeuAil  culture  have  of  late  rather  diminished  the  outside  demand  ibr  the 
berry,  as  people  at  a  distance  are  beginning  to  raise  them  largely  for  their  own  marketa.  As  to 
the  raspberry,  now  becoming  as  important  a  fruit  here  as  the  strawberry,  the  Black  Cape  pro- 
duce, average  crop,  tMrty  to  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre ;  average  price  for  the  last  five  yean 
93  50  per  bushel.  The  '*Red  Cane/*  or  **  Cincinnati  Red  Antwerp,"  or  most  probably  the 
**  American  Red,'*  of  Downinir,  produces  about  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  average  crop,  and 
-average  price  $4  60  per  bushel.  The  Red  variety  holds  out  in  bearing  the  longest.  Our  fruit 
dealers  consider  at  present  the  Washington  or  Iowa,  Hovey  and  Hudson  still  to  be  recommended 
for  market  culture.  There  is  still  a  great  difference  in  success  as  to  kinds  at  twenty-five  miles 
distance,  on  account  of  difference  of  soil,  &c.  Some  of  our  cultivators  are,  however,  going  to 
give  Wilson*s  Albany  a  fair  trial,  as  it  seems  to  promise  much.  McAvoy's  Extra  Red  is  also 
highly  praised  as  a  market  fruit  by  many.  It  is,  however,  acid ;  but  all  berriea,  at  any  rate, 
require  much  study  and  experience  on  all  points,  for  extensive  market  objects,  before  they  can  \ 
be  safely  decided  upon.  The  Allen  raspberry  is  one  of  which  a  good  deal  may  be  expected,  as 
exhibited  with  us :  for  its  large  size,  bright  red  color,  firmness  for  carriage,  uniformity  of  yield- 
ing qualities  and  complete  hardiness.  The  Kirtland,  also;  but  it  is  not  laige,  and  ita  color  is 
more  dull,  but  it  is  quite  hardy. 

Our  grape  crop  will  be  immense,  if  mildew  and  rot  do  not  commit  the  ravages  they  have 
done  several  years  past ;   and  it  is  getting  late,  and  therefore  things  look  quite  favorable  at  ^ 
present.     Our  peach  crop  will  be  about  half  a  crop;  many  are  injured  greatly,  as  well  as  idl  < 
our  fruits  more  or  less  this  year,  by  that  increasing  pest— the  curculio.    Our  apple  crop  ii  very  ^ 
slim,  but  pears  much  better.  Tours,  dc^c,  £.  J.  Hooper,  Sec  Cin.  Hovt  Soe, 

Qncmnaii,  July  l$t,  1859. 

Dear  Sir  t—I  have,  for  two  weeks,  been  trying  to  make  up  my  mind  to  send  yon  an  account  , 
of  our  Peabody  strawberries  for  the  HariicultKrui,  but  I  am  afraid  that  communications  upon  | 
this  subject  are  pouring  in  upon  you  so  thickly  now  that  you  will  hardly  care  to  look  at  one  1 
from  a  new  pen.  I 

Well,  I  certaialy  am  not  one  of  those  who  pronounce  against  this  splendid  berry.    I  have  1 
given  it  a  fair  trial  and,  so  far,  it  has  far  exceeded  my  highest  expectations  in  all  the  essentials  of 
a  fine  fruit—productiveness,  fiavor  and  size — and  intend  to  confine  myself  hereafter  princi' 
pally  to  the  cultivation  of  it  alone.     I  have  Wilson's  and  Hovey's  seedlings,  Boston  Pine,  ad^  i 
Longworth's  Prolific,  but  none  would  compare  with  the  Peabody.    Last  Spring,  a  year,  I  eent  | 
to  Mr.  Peabody  for  fifty  plants.    It  was  very  late  in  the  season  and  only  thirty  out  of  the  pack-  1 
age  lived.    From  these  I  have  now  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  plants  in  full  bearing,  ftod 
at  least  two  thousand  runners,  which  will  bear  next  season. 

I  planted  them  in  a  rich,  deep  soU,  which  had  been  trenched  and  prepared  for  a  grape-border,  | 
thinking  I  would  remove  them  in  the  Fall,  but  they  made  such  astonishing  growth  that  I  have  1 1 
left  about  half  of  the  original  thirty  in  that  bed,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  delight  yon  to  see  tbem  P 
I  have  kept  them  from  making  runners  and  stimulated  them  bj  applications  of  liquid  \ 
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nrnonre^  Mtap-iuds,  &c.,  until  their  trnnkt  are  as  larf^e  at  good  sized  mdiihes,  and  the  leaves 
could  not  be  coTered  with  a  bushel  measure  without  pressing.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  finest 
plants  in  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  but  none  were  equal  to  these. 

When  I  first  saw  the  representation  of  this  plant,  in  the  Patent  Office  report,  I  thought  the 
idea  of  such  leaves  and  fruit  was  preposterous ;  but  the  leaves  on  my  plants  are  fully  as  large,  and 
the  fruit  has  reached  to  the  second  size  there  represented  and  I  have  strong  hopes  of  reaching 
the  first;  if  not  this  year  certainly  the  next. 

Several  of  the  strawberry  venders  in  our  market,  to  whom  I  shewed  a  box  of  them,  begged 
me  to  let  them  have  them  if  we  had  any  for  sale,  for  they  ''  could  get  any  price  for  them,"  as 
tvfo  of  them  remarked.  Such  is  the  Peabody,  as  I  have  proved  it ;  and  that,  too,  the  first 
jear,  when  the  experience  of  many  say  it  is  far  better  the  second  and  third  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  why  is  it  that  those  who  supply  our  markets  do  not  raise  such  fruit  for  sale  ? 
It  takes  no  more  ground,  is  far  easier  to  cultivate  and  pick,  measures  more  when  picked,  and 
brings  three  times  the  price.  I  am  a  novice  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  know  almost  nothing 
about  it,  and  yet  here  is  the  result  of  my  first  experiment  with  strawberries : — Our  bed,  this 
jear,  was  about  thirt}'-eight  feet  long  by  five  feet  wide,  from  which  we  have  gathered  between 
thirty  and  forty  quarts  of  fine  large  berries ;  beside  this  there  were  quite  that  many  small  ones 
left  to  rot,  for  want  of  some  one  to  pick  and  eat  them. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  one  thing  about  the  Peabody  strawberry.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  will  not  bear  transportation.  Last  week  I  carried  a  small  basket  of  them  to  Wilmington, 
OelawAre,  and,  although  I  had  them  with  me  in  the  express  train,  by  the  time  we  arrived  they 
had  ripened  and  wilted  considerably.  If  it  bad  not  been  for  this,  I  should  have  sent  you  some, 
and  may  do  so  yet,  by  pulling  them  a  little  before  they  are  fully  ripe. 

Baltimoref  June  17/A,  1859.  Yery  truly  yours,  Chas.  Beese. 

[This  is  a  famous  success  indeed,  differing  materially  from  our  own  and  that  of  our  neigh- 
bors.—Ed.  H.] 

Notes  on  Btrawberries.— The  strawberry  crop  this  season  has  been  very  productive, 
and  much  valuable  knowledge  has  been  obtained  vrith  reference  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
lorts.  It  is  agreed  on  all  sides,  that  Wilson's  Albany  seedling  is  one  of,  if  not  ihe  greatest  of 
bearers,  completely  setting  at  rest  the  question,  whether  or  not  a  hermaphrodite  will  produce  as 
good  a  crop  as  a  pistillate,  even  when  the  last  is  placed  under  the  best  conditions  to  ensure  per- 
fect fertilization  from  accompanying  staminates. 

The  success  attending  the  culture  of  foreign  sorts  has  not  hitherto  been  very  encouraging ; 
few  of  them  coming  up  to  the  standard  of  their  home  reputation.  Some  of  the  more  recent 
importations — ^as  the  Triomphe  de  Qand,  Trollope's  Victoria,  and  Yicomptesse  Hericart  de 
Tbury — ^give  promise  of  great  excellence,  as  well  as  productiveness.  The  most  beautiful  crop 
we  have  ever  seen  was  a  bed  of  Trollop's  Victoria  the  present  season.  Alongside  of  the 
Albany  seedling  it  was  conridered  to  have  produced  as  many  quarts  as  it,  although  the  berries 
were  more  numerous  on  the  seedling.  We  question  whether  there  is  a  finer  flavored  strawberry 
in  cultivation  than  the  *"  Vicomptesse ;''  and  the  **  Victoria"  is  also  of  a  rich,  pine-apple  flavor, 
and  for  size  and  beauty  cannot  easily  be  excelled. 

We  have  heretofore  been  unable  to  account  for  the  opposite  and  conflicting  records  of  expe- 
rience with  foreign  varieties.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Pomological  Convention,  several  cul- 
tivators spoke  highly  in  favor  of  the  kind  known  as  British  Queen  (a  distinct  variety  from  the 
Victoria),  while  others  had  found  it  all  but  worthless.  We  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that 
much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  shallow,'  or  light  sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  these 
foreign  varieties  do  not  attain  much  perfection ;  while  in  deeply  worked  clayey  loams  they  will 
produce  abundant  crops  of  the  highest  degree  of  excellence. 

Another  point  has  been  clearly  established ;  and  that  is :  to  cultivate  in  distinct  hills  or  plants, 
Uigidly  destroying  all  runners  during  the  Summer.     Strong  growing  kinds,  as  the  Peabody 
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•eedlin^,  Genetsee,  Lonfrwarth^a  Prolifie  «nd  Boiton  Pioe,  cannot  b«  raised  to  peiieefioa  c 
allowed  to  ran  into  a  dense  thicket  of  foliage ;  but  when  planted  eighteen  inches  apart,  in  nnre, 
and  kept  clear  of  runnen,  they  will  thoroughly  mature  their  flower  huds  and  ripen  erm  henj 
that  leU. 

When  the  soil  is  well  enriched  near  the  surface,  and  the  plants  allowed  to  ran  orpr  the 
ground,  a  strong  growth  of  leaves  and  little  or  no  fruit  will  be  the  result;  this  has  oiiginAt^ 
the  idea  that  the  soil  prepared  for  strawberries  should  not  be  treated  with  putrea^nt  mi&grr^, 
because  the  tops  will  outgrow  the  fruit  Such  will  not  be  the  case  if  the  plants  are  allowed 
plenty  of  space ;  the  best  fruit  can  only  be  obtained  by  planting  in  well  manured  and  wel 
trenched  strong  loam,  or  even  a  stiff  clayey  soil,  planting  widely  apart  at  first,  and  keeping  &^ 
runners  constantly  removed.  W.  S.  G. 

A  New  Hardy  White  Grape—the  King.— As  new  varieties  of  grapes  are  oecnpriBg  a 
good  deal  of  attention  at  present,  it  may,  perhaps,  interest  the  readers  of  the  BorUahurigt  to 
have  a  description  of  a  new  white  grape,  which  seems  to  be  perfectly  haixly  in  this  city,  aad  (f 
which  the  flavor  is  good — not  equal,  perhaps,  to  the  finer  foreign  grapes,  but  still  vefj  gcud. 
being  free  from  pulp  and  foxiocss.  Like  many  of  our  most  valuable  varieties  of  fnut,  it  vss  &£ 
accidental  seedliug  which  spruug  up  in  a  private  garden  in  this  city,  and  first  fruited  in  IS5T. 
Whether  it  originated  from  the  seeds  of  the  Sweetwater,  Isabella,  Black-duster -or  Clifitoa.  it 
is.  perhaps,  imposiible  to  tell ;  but  as  it  coincides  perfectly  in  habit  and  foliage  with  the  bttrr. 
it  is  probable  that  it  is  derived  from  that  grape.  However  that  may  be,  it  seems  to  be  ss  hardj 
as  the  Clinton :  the  small  twigs  on  young  plants,  though  unprotected,  having  been  perfifci]; 
uninjured  during  the  past  Winter.  The  bunches  are  medium,  shouldered,  compact;  berrici 
medium,  round,  sweet,  free  from  pulp,  good  flavor,  white ;  ripe,  middle  of  September.  It  was 
exhibited  at  the  Fall  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Society  of  western  Kew  York,  and  eliciiH 
the  wannest  commendation  of  the  Committee  on  Native  Fruits,  who  did  me  the  honor  to  nsioe 
it  the  King  Grape.  WiL  Kixc. 

Rocknter,  N.  F.,  Jmie  24rA,  1859. 

J.  Jay  Smith,  Esq.  :— A  public  journal  like  the  HBriitulturiai  is  public  pn^rty,  and  tbe 
same  public  who  pay  for  it  have  a  right  to  receive  information  from  ev.ery  page ;  perwHisl  differ- 
ences have  no  business  in  it,  unless  they  are  so  managed  as  to  convey  an  equivalent  amoont  oi 
benefit  to  the  subscribers  collectively :  and,  even  then,  common  courtesy  ought  to  be  sbovo  br 
the  debaters.  Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  do  not  wish  to  offer  any  ooomieiitB  on  Mr 
Eaton's  reply  in  the  July  number,  headed  *'  Facts  in  Grape  Culture,"  but  leave  the  pubUe  to^- 
cide  the  matter  as  it  stands  at  present.  I  would,  however,  say  to  your  correspondent  that  I  am 
willing,  with  your  permisrioo,  to  discuss  the  points  at  issue  with  him,  in  a  truly  philoaof^csl,  va^ 
experienced  practical  manner,  provided  he  will  refrain  from  any  personalities,  and  confine  kim* 
self  to  real  principles,  without  mixing  up  mere  assertions,  and  thus  enable  us  both  to  give  the 
many  readers  of  your  widely  spread  journal  the  best  knowledge  we  possess,  and,  peri»]M« 
explain  something  of  the  right  system  of  ventilating  plant-houses. 

Yours,  most  respectfully,  Wbl  Cbqrltox 

New  BrigkUm,  8.  /.,  J«/y  1, 1859. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  observed  an  article  on  evergreens  In  the  May  number  of  the  HmHdStMrvi, 
by  H.  W.  Sargent,  Esq.,  Kew  York,  in  which  he  seems  to  think  Cupressus  Funebris  cutiot 
thrive  under  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  We  have  tried  it  the  past  three  years  with  soccer 
and  consider  it  one  of  our  handsomest  and  best  evergreens ;  the  severe  winter  of  18S7  and  ]<^ 
browned  it  badly,  but  with  the  warm  days  of  Spring  it  recovered  its  original  color.  Witb  eU 
due  respect  to  Mr.  Sargent,  according  to  our  experiment,  it  is  the  cold  and  not  the  hot  tun  which 
affects  it.  The  other  plants  mentioned  do  very  well  with  us  also— the  English  Laurel,  vbWh  1 
.passed  through  the  Winters  of  1857  and  1858,  uninjured,  tiiough  very  severe  for  this  cfimate;  the  i 
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Heath-leftTed  juniper  ba«  paa«e^  the  late  Winter  very  well,  without  protection;  gardeniM  and 
cape  jasminei  stood  the  past  Winter  without  browning,  but  were  generally  killed  to  the 
ground  the  two  former  Winters.  Verbenas  have  gone  through  the  past  Winter  without  injury ; 
they  were  in  full  bloom  April  15th.  HAMILTON  J.  Carter. 

I  Editor  Horticulturist  : — In  reply  to  the  inquiry  in  the  last  number,  for  a  means  to  pre- 
vent the  bleeding  of  the  grape-vine,  I  will  give  that  which  has  always  proved  effectual  with  me. 
I  Cut  the  end  of  the  branch  so  as  to  take  off  sharp  comers.  Stretch  over  it,  as  a  cap,  a  thin 
'  piece  of  gum-elastic,  and  tie  tightly  with  a  strong  thread ;  over  this  put  a  piece  of  linen  or  muslin  ^ 
tie  that  also  closely,  and  the  bleeding  will  be  stopped.  3Iy  first  trials  were  without  the  linen ; 
the  gum  stretched  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  and  burst,  throwing  out  a  fine  stream  of  sap  to  the 
distance  of  a  foot  or  more.  Gum  caps  or  thimbles^  made  purposely,  would  bo  much  more  con- 
renient  tfian  sheet  gum.  Respectfully  yours,  J.  Williams. 

Phiiadelphia. 

THE  CLEVELAND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 
The  June  exhibition  of  the  Cleveland  Horticltural  Society,  which  took  place  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  the  16th  and  I7th,  was  a  success  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  The  late  frosts  and 
beavy  rains  destroyed,  or  at  best  injured,  much  fruit  and  many  flowers ;  still  the  show  of  both 
V.U  excellent,  and  gave  good  evidence  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  our  amateurs  and  professional 
men.  Beaumont  &  Co.*s  exhibition  of  greenhouse  plants  was  superb;  it  covered  entirely  one 
of  the  very  large  tables  with  a  blaze  of  beauty.    Mnn^  of  the  specimens  were  rare,  and  all  were 

,  rhdice.  Both  this,  and  their  fine  collection  of  fuchsias  and  verbenas  took  first  prizes.  B.  H. 
Bohmer  had  a  small  but  very  good  collection  of  plants ;  Pollard  a  good  show  of  pelargoniums  ; 
and  Whitworth  had  also  greenhouse  plants,  but  not  entered  for  competition.     His  verbenas 

j   t(M>k  the  second  premium,  and  his  floral  design  the  first.    H.  B.  Hurlbut  had  also  a  collection  of 

I   greenhouse  plants  not  entered. 

rut  flowers  were  fine,  although  the  heavy  rain  of  the  previous  day  had  destroyed  a  great  many, 

^  and  hindered  amateurs  from  competing  for  the  premiums  on  verbenas ;  the  flowers  of  all  plants 
of  this  kind,  out  doors,  being  spoiled. 

Ruses  were  many,  and  good ;  Joseph  Perkins,  Esq.,  taking  the  first  premium  for  the  best  and 
largest  collection ;  nearly  all  his  plants  having  been  ootained  directly  from  France.  Lord  Raglan 
waa  the  finest.  La  Fontaine,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Hermanee,  Lion  des  Combats,  Alice  Leroy, 
Mine  Hector  Jaquin,  Lavacca,  Princess  Amelie,  Louisa  Odier,  Sydonia  and  M'me  de 
Lataoricier  were  very  fine.  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  took  the  first  premium  on  twelve  dissimilar 
blooms.  This  lady,  also,  exhibited  some  very  fine  phloxes,  M'me  Carl  Wagner  being  the  best. 
Tliis  IS  the  best  phlox  we  ever  saw.  Mrs.  Styles  had  a  j^^ood  collection  of  unnamed  roses,  that 
yuen  well  grown.  Mrs.  Shelly' s  baskets  of  flowers  exhibited  good  taste  and  skill ;  Mrs.  S.'i 
(lowers  are  always  fine. 

Bouquets  were  "  thick  as  blackberries,"  and  many  of  them  of  first  quality.  Mrs.  Pease, 
daughter  of  Prof.  Kirtland,  had  two. 

For  this  season  of  the  year  the  show  of  fruit  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Strawberries  and 
cherries  were  abundant,  and  of  the  finest  sorts.  Dr.  Edward  Taylor,  President  of  the  Society, 
P.  Sells,  whose  twenty  acres  of  strawberries  we  noticed  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  others  exhibited. 
Many  of  the  new  varieties  were  exhibited  under  common  cultivation  in  this  city  for  the  first 
time.  Wilson's  Albany  Seedling  was  deemed  the  best,  everything  considered.  Cherries,  not- 
withstanding it  was  rather  too  early,  were  plentiful  and  fine.  Mr.  Charles  Pease  was  the 
largest  exhibitor,  and  took  the  first  premium.  These  cherries  were  from  the  old  trees  of  his 
father-in-law.  Prof.  Kirtland,  and  included  many  of  the  choice  sorts  originated  bj  hiuL  Mr.  P. 
had  also  on  exhibition  a  number  of  very  superior  seedlings  to  which  the  comuuttee  awarded  a 
premium. 

In  vegetables,  the  show  as  usual,  at  all  such  exhibitions,  was  not  lar^e ;  but  Mr.  E.  S. 
Wlilard°s  pie-plant,  etc.,  would  bo  hard  to  beat;  and  Joseph  Perkins'  onions  and  cucumbers 
were  of  first  quality.    A.  Stone,  Jr.,  bad  some  very  fine  new  potatoes. 

To  the  officers  and  members  i»f  this  Society  must  be  awarded  all  praise  for  their  efforts  to 
encourage  horticulture;  bnt  ti>  the  ladies,  who  so  nobly  seconded  their  endeavors,  and  aided  so 
materially  in  decorating  the  Hall,  must  be  ascribed  all  due  honor;  without  them,  nothing  could 

\  have  been  done,  and  the  visitors  and  members  alike  bear  witness  to  this.    The  Hall  was  finely 

/wreathed  with  eveigreens  in  festoons,  and  everything  in  good  taste.   All  seemed  delighted.  The 
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attendADoe  both  eTenlnffi  wm  large,  and  miffietent  to  meet  evefy  expectation  of  the  officm. 
Premiums  were  awarded.— O&io  farmer, 

FRUIT-GROWERS*  SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

The  regular  June  meeting  of  the  "  Fruit-Growers'  Society  of  Western  New  York,"  va 
held  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  council,  at  Rochester,  upon  the  23d  of  thst  montb.  Tk 
**  Genetsee  Valley  Horticultural  Society  "  changed  the  day  of  its  meeting  in  order  that  ibe 
exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers  might  be  combined,  and  prove  the  best  as  weU  ss  the  largent 
ever  made  at  this  season  in  Western  New  York. 

The  "  Fruit-Growers' "  sesnon  duly  commenced  in  the  forenoon,  the  president,  Beojtxic 
Hod^e,  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  P.  Barry,  W.  P.  Townsend,  and  8.  H.  Aiosworth,  Kcrt 
.ippomted  a  committee  to  report  the  subjects  for  discussion. 

The  fint  regular  question  discussed  was  as  follows :  '*  Are  there  any  benefits  to  be  derireJ 
from  the  practica  of  ringing,  ligatores,  girdling,  &c.,  <if  the  grape-vine  7  and  if  so,wliit  are 
they  t" 

Mr.  Peck  remmded  the  members  of  some  bunches  of  grapes  of  perfectly  enomniK  cize 
exhibited  in  these  rooms  last  fitUl ;  the  extra  growth  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  owing  to  t}t6 
removal  of  a  ring  of  bark  from  the  branch  below  the  bunches  exhibited. 

Mr,  Townmid^  of  Niagara  county,  spoke  <»f  having  seen  last  fall  at  the  State  Fair,  in  Buftik 
some  grapes  from  Chautauqua  county,  which  were  quite  a  feature  in  the  exhibiti<m.  Tbe 
owner  said  that  they  were  only  the  common  Isabella  grafts,  and  yet  there  were  those  wbo  & 
hx  doubted  his  accuracy  as  to  call  upon  Mr.  Charles  Downing  (who  was  present)  for  fahopiBion 
as  to  whether  the  Isabella  could  ever  be  or  become  so  larp^  and  fine  a  grape.  iOerajsorHl 
deal  of  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  portion  of  the  vine  which  produced  these  Bpecinirai  ^<^ 
near  an  angle  of  the  house  where  there  was  a  good  deal  of  passing,  and  where  aoiDe  aeekicQ: 
had  happened  breaking  the  branch,  or  rupturing  the  downward  sap  vessels.  Tbe  btbnee  d  ib- 
orop  was  of  the  usual  size,  and  it  was  only  the  portion  above  the  wound  which  prodoeed  tltr^ 
grapes.  This  practice  of  ringing  is  ^uite  common  in  France  and  Germany,  llie  opentk«  U 
performed  annually,  and  the  result  is  that  the  size  is  considerably  increased,  and  tlie  fniit  ii 
ripened  from  one  to  two  weeks  earlier.  A  neighbor,  Mr.  Paign,  often  tied  strings  anHnxl  dr 
branches  of  his  vines,  and  his  crop  was  always  ^creased  in  size  and  hastened  in  msturitT. 

Dr,  Spence  feared  lest  the  effect  of  thus  stimulating  the  growth  of  one  year  shoald  be  to  leses 
or  destroy  the  prospect  of  future  crops  from  that  branch.  Mr.  Townsend  thought  tbtttfae  fii^c 
could  be  thus  treated  with  far  greater  safety  than  any  other  fruit-bearing  wmd,  bectsfie  m 
most  experienced  fruit-raisers,  are  all  adopting  the  renewal  system  of  training  tbeir  grap^: 
whereby  the  branches  which  have  borne  the  fruit  are  each  year  cut  off  and  thnnm  awsj 
Now,  since  we  expect  no  future  crop  from  these  branches,  what  harm  can  be  done  to  tbem  if 
we  pursue  the  course  which  will  make  the  present  crop  as  large  as  possible  f  Tbe  bnoebt^ 
from  which  we  expect  the  liext  year'a  grapes  are  not  interfered  with  at  all. 

Mr.  fVm.  B.  Smith  remembered  the  grapes  from  Chaotauque  county,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Town- 
send,  and  bis  recollection  was  that  the  time  of  maturity  was  not  hastened  by  the  aedd«iit  to 
the  vine.  To  be  sure,  the  grapes  were  almost  twice  the  size  of  the  ordinary  Isabelb;  bat,  if 
he  remembered  right,  the  grapes  were  not  quite  ripe. 

Judoe  Langwortky  spoke  of  a  mode  of  ligating  branches  of  apple  and  peach-trees  with  t  Rn»i 
annealed  wire :  applying  the  wire  soon  after  the  fruit  had  set.  but  removing  it  again  liter  a  itv 
weeks.  This  ligation  accelerated  the  period  of  the  ripening  of  the  apple  and  of  the  p«ftcii 
materially,  and  reasoning  from  analogy  it  ought  to  dq  tbe  same  with  the  grope. 

Mr.  S.  If.  Aintworth  spoke  of  some  grapes,  fully  as  large  as  the  Black  Hanibnrgfa,  which  r^ 
the  Ontario  County  Fair  two  years  ago  attracted  considerable  attention.  Like  tbe  owoer  •> 
the  Chautauque  countv  grapes,  at  Buffalo,  nobody  believed  the  exhibitor  of  tbew  vhen  In- 
stated them  to  be  simply  Isabellas.  Such  sn  enormous  increase  of  size  caused  a  critical  exim- 
ination  into  the  cause  why,  and  it  was  found  that  near  the  ground  a  tendril  had  dopelyentwicN 
itself  the  previous  year,  and  very  materially  hindered  the  return  flow  of  sap  for  thst  yeir;  sp 
that  the  whole  force  of  the  vine  went  into  the  fruit,  which  was  very  rioe,  and  ui  qaalitT  jf^ 
fine.  All  the  rest  of  the  fruit  upon  the  vine  was  perfect  and  pf  the  usual  size ;  bnt  the  fruit  cq 
this  part  was  enormous— and  this  was  the  only  lot  of  grapes  exhibited  at  that  time  which  w&i 
perfectly  ripe :  so  that  tbe  ligation  did  in  this  case  hasten  the  ripening. 

Mr,  Hoag,  a  grape-grower,  remembered  that  several  years  ago,  a  part  of  one  of  hii  vio« 
became  accidentally  girdled,  and  the  one  cluster  which  was  beyond  the  accident  ripened  up 
perfectly,  while  the  rest  of  the  fruit  did  not  mature  that  season.  Here  is  one  more  inf^tiDce 
where  girdling  hastened  maturity. 

Mr,  Aifuworih  now  recollected  a  case  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Hoag,  in  whidi  two  bDQri<*|  j* 

pre  more  than  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  crop,  and  the  berries  were  fiilljdoubiea  i 
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Mr,  J.  J.  TAomos,  of  Cayuga  coan^,  doubted  whether  increasiDg  the  sice  of  the  fruit,  or 
hasteoiD^  its  maturity  by  any  such  artificial  processes,  oould  possibly  improve  its  quality. 

Mr.  Hoag  would  jttdupe  from  the  specimeus  which  he  had  tasted  that  the  quality  was  iiiu>roTed. 
If  the  grapes  were  really  ripened  they  were  better  than  unripe  *'  sour  grapes." 

Mr.  Maxwell  would  judge  that  the  time  when  this  girdling  was  done  would  exercise  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  result.  Immediately  after  the  fruit  had  set  was  the  proper  season  to 
perform  it.  The  operator  must  not  remove  too  large  a  part  of  the  bark,  else  he  will  kill  vine 
nnd  fruit.  A  very  narrow  ring  of  the  bark  was  enough  to  remove.  An  old  gardener,  in 
Geneva,  had  long  practiced  this  wiring  or  ligating,  and  always  with  very  evident  effect ;  both  as 
to  size  and  earliness. 

Jtidgt  Langworthif  agreed  that  about  the  time  of  the  setting  of  the  fruit  was  the  best  time  for 
the  ligation.  A  neighbor  used  always  to  bring  the  first  peaches  into  the  Rochester  market, 
&Uo  the  first  early  harvest  apples,  (and  would  say  to  Mr.  Thomas  that  their  flavor  was  as  good 
as  any  others,)  and  he  kept  his  process  a  secret  for  some  time.  By-and-by,  it  was  found  out 
that  just  after  the  fruit  had  set,  he  twisted  a  piece  of  fine  wire  closely  on  the  old  wood  of  the 
branches,  and  it  did  great  good — when  the  fruit  had  nearly  matured,  he  removed  the  wire,  ^nd 
no  bad  effect  resulted  to  the  tree. 

Dr,  Speuce  asked  Mr.  S.,  "  Would  you  recomend  this  girdling  of  trees  as  a  steady  practice  T" 
eince  it  so  probably  produces  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  tree. 

Judge  Langtearthy  answered  "  No,"  for  in  a  great  many  cases  the  limb  of  the  tree  is  sure  to 
be  loBt. 

H\  P.  Towtuetid,  This  may  be  so  with  trees,  but  with  the  grape-vine  the  case  is  widely 
dltTerent  Even  if  a  very  large  portion  of  the  vine  be  cut  away,  it  will  recover  itself  very 
much  in  a  single  year :  and  where  the  regular  pruning  of  the  vine  is  done  upon  the  renewal 
«>Btem,  the  part  ligated  is  that  which  is  to  be  cut  away  in  that  same  autumn,  and  the  vine  itself 
i»  actually  renewed  annually.    The  results  cannot  but  be  nice. 

P.  Barrjff  spoke  of  the  experiments  instituted  by  the  French,  in  1656.  The  Horticultural 
Society  of  Paris,  w^as  so  much  taken  by  the  specimens  which  were  presented  to  them,  that  they 
sent  out  a  Committee  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  vines  upon  wnich  the  operation  had  been 
performed.  It  happened  that  that  season  was  a  particularly  favorable  one,  and  that  all  the 
grapes  were  ripened  that  year,  so  the  gain  in  earliness  was  not  considered  as  proved. 

This  ligating  the  vine  is  an  old  practice  known  and  practiced  in  the  time  of  the  Romnas. 
Mr.  Knight,  an  eniineni  English  writer  speaks  favorably  of  the  practice  under  suitable  restrio- 
tiooB :  as  also  does  Mr.  Rivers.  Mr.  Barry  did  not  feel  convinced  that  it  was  a  course  which 
was  to  be  recommended  for  general  practice ;  but  in  the  hands  of  gardeners  of  judgment  and 
experience,  it  does  add  to  the  size  and  hasten  the  maturity  of  firuit.  While  it  does  not  injure 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  so  increased  in  size,  it  probably  does  deteriorate  the  rest  of  the  fruit  and 
mon  certainly  does  injure  the  roots. 

This  course  can  be  practiced  upon  the  grape-vine  with  more  impunity  than  upon  any  other 
plant,  because  it  makes  new  wood  so  easily.  This  is  an  interesting  matter  and  well  worthy  the 
attention  and  the  experiments  of  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Towruend  hoped  that  the  members  would  experiment  and  give  us  their  results.  Could 
not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Barry  as  to  the  injury  to  the  rest  of  the  fruit  or  to  the  roots.  Let  us 
tske  an  Isabella  pruned  according  to  the  renewal  system  and  we  thus  have  in  fact  two  vines, 
taking  sap  from  the  roots  perfecting  it  in  the  leaves  and  returning  a  part  to  the  roots.  Now 
by  the  girdling  we  only  interfere  with  the  processes  of  a  part  of  one  of  thesa  two,  and  the  only 
!ois  to  the  root  is  that  of  the  sap  appropriated  to  the  extra  development  of  the  fruit  and  the 
growth  of  a  little  more  wood. 

Judge  Langworthy  thought  that  if  the  ligating  were  only  around  the  growth  of  this  year, 
no  effect  would  result  ill  to  the  vine.  If  the  main  vine  be  girdled  Mr.  Barry's  idea  is  correct, 
and  the  roots  must  be  injured.  (Judge  L.  does  not  speak  of  the  renewal  system  where  only 
the  wood  to  be  cut  away  the  next  year  was  girdled,  and  full  half  the  wood  not  interfered  with 
and  the  main  vine  never  Umched.—Reparter,)  If  there  be  any  benefit  in  it  at  all  it  will  be  very 
evident  in  its  application  to  the  Catawba  vine,  for  the  gain  of  a  fortnight  in  ripening  will  be 
rery  important  in  this  climate.  Strongly  ui^ed  members  to  try  it :  use  a  small  annealed  wire, 
twisting  firmly  with  pincers  and  we  may  this  fall  see  at  our  next  meeting  what  few  of  us  have 
ever  seen ;  i.  e.  a  ripe  Catawba  grape. 

HVn.  R  Smith  hoped  the  members  would  all  experiment,  and  at  the  September  meeting 
relate  and  exhibit  the  results  of  their  experience. 

The  second  regular  question  was  now  in  order.    The  late  frost.    What  has  been  its  effects 
upon  the  grape,  both  with  reference  to  the  present  and  next  season's  crop  f 
.     This  subject  of  the  fh)st  has  been  so  fully  commented  upon  m  the  Agricultural  papers  of  the 

(lay,  that  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  it. 
t^    The  third  regular  question  was  now  in  oraer,  viz.:  Which  are  the  best  varieties  of  strawberry 
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for  rODeri]  profitable  eQltivrntioo  aocordtiiff  to  the  preaeot  ezperienoe  f  aod  vHiidi  U  ttae  moit 
profitable  and  at  tbe  lame  time  noit  eeonomical  mode  of  eultiyatioof 

Mr.  If,  y.  Lanffwortkif  aid  that  we  oaght  fint  to  fhlljr  nndentand  what  were  tbe  qiulifics- 
tioDi  which  we  detircd  in  the  atrawberry  plant  We  certainly,  in  thia  latitude,  wiah  haHj 
plant!,  to  withatand  the  aeveritiea  and  cbangea  of  our  winters.  We  want  berriea  of  a  good  size, 
of  a  bright,  attractiTe  color,  of  a  fine  flavor,  with  the  fleah  hard  and  firm,  ao  that  it  will  bear 
carrying  to  market  We  also  wiah  the  Tinea  to  have  good  atrong  foot-atalka  to  keep  up  tie 
bemea  from  the  dirt  while  ripening. 

L,  B,  JMwptortkif  thought  wilBon's  Albany  w«  the  greateat  bearer;  aa  to  aize  it  waa rery  fidr, 
aa  to  flavor  pretty  good.  Triomphe  de  Qand  ia  of  enormooa  aise,  but  feared  it  would  ^  af  u 
to  aiie  when  cultivated  in  fielda  for  market.  Knew  that  the  Hooker  makca  a  good  field  cid- 
ture  berry,  and  doea  not  run  down. 

C.  M.  Hooktr,  of  Monroe  Co.,  aaid  that  Triomphe  de  Oand  muat  be  cultivated  in  luDa  mordpr 
to  be  good  fi>r  year  after  year. 

/.  /.  ThanuUf  of  Cayuga  Co.,  apoke  very  Jiighly  of  Wilson's  Albany.  Feabody'a  Seedlifif, 
although  of  good  flavor  alwaya,  did  not  fill  all  the  conditiona  abOYC  atsted.  For  a  oMfle  oi 
yeara  the  fruit  ia  excellent  and  very  lai]^,  but  the  vine  has  auch  a  strong  tendency  to  corer  the 
ground  with  runners,  that  unless  fiept  in  hilla  they  bear  very  little.  Some  gentlemen  apeak  d* 
the  flavor  of  the  wild  atrawberry  aa  being  alwaya  superior  to  that  of  the  coltirated.  New  this 
dependa  very  much  upon  the  condition  of  the  eaten.  A  person  who  la  hon^r^  for  fnixt  will  call 
anything  good,  while  those  who  have  abundance  are  a  little  more  nice  in  their  taate. 

The  commendation  of  Large  Early  Bcariet  waa  unlimited.  Three  of  the  members  h»^  knts^ 
the  Hooker  to  be  not  quite  hardy  to  withstand  the  cfaangeaof  our  wintezv.  A  kind  of  maki- 
iog  waa  mentioned,  which  commended  itself  to  us  very  much.  Dig  in  the  ^  a  ssfiief»t 
quantity  of  black  muck,  which  spread  in  proper  location  to  freese  and  thaw  during  winter.  It 
will  thus  be  as  fine  aa  white  aand,  and  (tboogh  of  diflerent  color)  aa  clean,  wMIe  it  wfil  hare 
no  aeeda  of  any  aort  in  it.  This  spread  over  the  beds  acts  aa  a  mulch,  protects  frmn  the  coU  , 
in  winter,  ia  an  excellent  fertiliser,  and  aaaiata  in  keeping  the  fruit  clean. 

A  gentleman  here  inaiated  upon  introducing  the  subject  of  diaeases  of  tbe  Pear,  aod  picspptri 
the  atumpa  of  some  of  hia  atandaid  pear4reea  which  bad  died  thia  apring  in  what  waa  (t»  hho) 
a  very  aingular  manner. 

In  the  evening,  at  "Corinthian  Hall/'  the  exhibition  of  fmita  waa  oombioed  with  that  of 
flowers,  6lc.,  by  the  Geueaaee  Valley  Hortiisultural  Society,  and  attracted  a  vast  enwd. 

BUFFALO  HORTICULTUKAL  SOCIETY. 

The  June  exhibition  of  the  Society  was  held  at  St.  Jamea  Hall,  on  June  2Gd  and  24th. 
The  hall  was  very  handsomely  decorated  with  flowera. 

Taking 'into  consideration  the  extremely  unfavorable  weather,  the  exhibition  naaaa  ua* 
doubted  aucoess.    In  fruita,  the  ahow  of  grapes,  cherries  and  etrawberriea,  particuUrij  the   ' 
former,  waa  very  interesting,  and  the  various  collections  embraced  the  following  sorts ; 

(?n9wi— Black  Hamburg,  Grizaly  Frontignan,  WesVa  St.  Peter's,  Zinfiadal  and  Pitma^i» 
White  Cluater,  from  the  Preaident  and  Hon.  E.  O.  Spaulding. 

Cherriet — American  Amber,  Mayduke,  Bigarreau,  Bigarreau.de  Lyon,  White  BSgarreaa. 
Ohio  Beauty,  Doctor,  Cleveland  Bigarreau,  Rockport  Bigarreau,  Black  Tartarian,  etc.,  from 
Messrs.  Hodge,  Eaton,  Manley,  Coppock,  BuUymore,  Coats,  Clark  and  Stevens. 

/^rvtoborief— Wilson's  Albany,  Uonroe  Scariet,  Bicton  Pine,  Scbrelke's  Pistillate,  Kecked 
Pine,  Longworth's  Prolific,  Hovcy's  Seedling,  Crimson  Cone,  Large  Early  Scarlet,  Briti^ 
Queen  and  Peabody's  Seedling,  from  Messrs,  Townsend,  Warreu,  Beeoher,  Coppod[,  Need- 
bam,  Playter,  Presbrey  and  Barton. 

(TsrroiiU^White  Grape,  Cherry,  May's  Victoria  and  Black  Naples. 

The  grapes  were  the  feature  of  the  exhibition,  and  attracted  universal  attention.  Tfa^ 
were  mostly  well  grown  and  colored,  and  reflected  much  credit  upon  the  prodncerB.  Priaes 
were  awarded. 

In  flowers  the  entries  are  too  numerous  to  specify  the  contributors.  Roses  woe  badly 
affected  by  the  frost,  and  fewer  in  number  than  on  former  occasions.  Miscellaneous  flovezs 
were  abundant,  as  well  as  pot  plants,  and  beautiful  bouquets  were  presentod. 

The  show  of  yegetables  was  limited,  although  fine  rhubarb,  radishes,  cucumbers,  Jbc.,  vere 
exhibited,  and  no  prUes  were  awarded  in  this  department. 

Rbqulau  Mebtiko,  Jolt  5tu.— This  being  the  day  for  the  award  of  prizes  on  forced  grapes 
and  cherries,  a  fine  exhibition  of  these  two  fruits  was  made.  Orer  forty  varieties  of  dienies 
were  however  on  lia&d,  together  with  several  fine  ooUections  of  currants,  and  many  fine 
roses,  &c.  Joan  B.  Ejoos,  JUeorimg  SterOa^. 
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Howe's  patent  Elliptic  Spring  Bed. 


^  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PBESB. 

It  U  tnJy  a  luxurioos  article.-^-  T.  8,  JcnajioL 
Has  accompliKhed  the  ofcjject  dertred^ifoifM  J<mr. 
WilIbeanlTeniallyaiwL— 2im«^      '      ,,    ^^ 
Exceh  every  thioff  etee  in  Ihrt  Itoe.— DaOy  ^«ot. 
A  mwt  iDTtloable  inTentioo^—liinet  oad  Met^ena. 
We  have  oo  beaiUtUQii  in  reoomiBendiiig  It— IfercA. 

It  U  easy,  luxurioai,  cheap.  We  apeak  adrtoedly^ 

AUM, 

We  know  them  to  be  just  the  thing.— 0/iio  ^arm«r. 
UnWcrMnlly  admired  and  applaoded— Oom.  Adnert 
The  public  are  ottuiiinoQa  in  iu  pnOae.— Boa.  Xhqk 
The  most  meritofioaB  Inyentloa  tfer  intiT>dnced««- 

Flain  Dealer. 
For  aickne«i  it  mofld  be  iBf^Mtile.^  Ar/.  PrttM, 
It  U  flbnple.  durable,  and  cheapr-C^ico^o  2r i6. 
EcoQomical,  and  will  not  get  out  of  repair.^ CTiuxi. 

IlankA  foremost  among  modem  toventlooa.— /ntefl. 
U  far  exceedK  onr  ezpeetatioaK— lonifvilie  Jowr, 
Gommendii  Unlf  to  etery  kiter  of  eaagr  lapan.— 

Must  aecoie  for  itself  univenal  demand— JVeto 

Yorker. 
Truly  it  is  an  ease  to  the  w«ary  in  IhnK— i^ifnam^ 


Ytelds  to  eirwy  partof  the  body^Fa%  JW-. 
They  are  all  the  inventor  dairaa  for  tbem--LaJEe 

Bvp.  Jfivr. 
Tbe  *'bfalid  Bed"   ii  particolariy  tahabie/- 

IfoChW  ifo^. 
We  nnheaitatingly  adrise  oar  friends  to  bur  it- 

TranHtm  Gax. 
Every  family  will  certainly  adopt  fi^LomssiSi 

Wa  ara  latSdled  with  oar  inTestsieia^F«sin:if 

Eeraid. 
The  gicateatof  loxnries— Xodiei'  Neitipaper. 
Being  of  good  flied,  will  last  for  evei^am^ 

The  bed  eoeU  Urn  with  than  without  IL-Farmef. 
It  U  prectoely  the  article  wanted- JfercnaL  Irat 
It  must  always  be  a  great  fKvmtK^Hbid  JHriA 
Every  "Ingd  of  the  Hoaaehold*'  win  adopt  tbok 

iKfipark  i*fft 
Cool,  compact,  portable,  dnrahle,  ch«p.  cltaidy, 

md  diA)MhtfnL''Knickerbodcer  MojodM' 
It  la  within  the  reach  of  every  family^Atonw 

ft  If  the  M  ploa  ultra  of  wjiat  it  ponwti  to  te^ 

JfodiaalH*. 


TIM  KntpCia  tpitoff  B«d  la  «v  ak  bj  afl 

flw^clase  Dealers  throughout  the  United  State  ad 
Canadas.  or  may  be  procured  direct  froa  tbe  wissr 
ftustoren  fai  the  cUy  of  New  York.  lo  (bebw 
eaae.  give  width  of  bedstead,  and  eadafttbtprict 
of  the  Springs  (15  for  a  single  bed. sad  IS  tort 
double  bed),  and  the  order  wiU  receite proiaptiir 
Untion.    Bind  Foa  a  DESCBiirnra  Cibctlai. 

AddicM,  GEO.  F.  GBAT. 

Bee*y  mptie  Bed  Spring  (^Ff* 

37fi  Bmedwav.XT. 


"BIRDS  or  NORTH  AMERICA." 

AUDTTBOirS  CELEBRATED  WOBE, 

T«  to  pBklia¥edi  in  If wsiken,  hj  SpWcHptira  Msty,  mt  Mse  ItmUt  Hm  Mlfftal  f^' 

Thia  edition,  la  Boftiie«.fl»lsk,  and  correotBeaa  of  coloring^  wiU  be  saperior  to  the  first,  aadfmri^^ 
be  colored  from  the  original  drawings  still  In  the  poaMMloa  of  the  ftanfly.  ^^ 

It  will  contrtn  all  the  platea  and  text  of  the  original  Work,  embracing  mere  fhan  On  TiOWi»™rJ^ 
Bnna.  all  of  the  tlxe  of  natore,  represented  in  action  amM  tbe  aoeaea*  or  on  the  nlaats  ineit  •"?* "^ 
habits,  and  will  be  tened  la  forty-five  nmnberp-ferty  four  of  platea,  and  one  of  text-^  awibtf  *  p^ 
containing  ten,  printed  on  seven  sheets  of  douWe  elephant  paper,  of  the  best  onallty  for  the  ptfp«jr<  ^ 
Inehes,  ^d  will  be  delivered  to  sabseriben  monthly,  fteeof  wrpenee.  at  Ten  Betltfs^rnanher;  mmt^ 
her.  oompristog  the  seven  volumes  of  text,  to  be  delivered  %1U|  tbe  fifteenth  nuthber.  „v-rf^*i 

Aa  the  Worit  win  be  publish«i  for  subwsribers  slone,  few  or  none  belnar  printed  beyond  tiie  ""W^^^jt^ 
for.  It  Is  not  possible  that  Its  pecuniary  value  can  ever  be  much  reduced.  Oa  the  othar  hand,  t*epn*J^jvo 
are  that  It  will  rather  be  iacreased.  Sor  win  these  ever  he  a  Ume  when  It  can  he  published  i^  a  l>si!«^^ 
the  present;  for.  In  estimating  the  cost,  the  mere  expense  of  maoufscturing  has  been  taken  !»*•  "JSIrtTtti 
without  reference  ie  the  original  cost  ef  the  eopper-plateaf  whleh  waa  nearly  one  hundred  thousttd  *m». 
a  verv  smaU  profit  has  been  diarged  on  the  expense  thus  esOmatod. 

A  foU  list  of  snbseribers  wUl  be  published  with  -the  Work.  ^  ,  _  .«MteeE, 

The  numbers  wUl  not  be  sold  separately,  except  the  first  which  wffl  be  lent,  properly  peOed,  m  s  v«*^ 
to  any  part  of  the  oonntry.  f^ee  of  expense,  cnroeeipt  of  Kleven  DoUaia.      ,«,,^„^^-^  .  -^w  B^tadtei, 

Ordersor  communications  nuy  be  sent  either  to  theaqkecriber,  or  to  BOB  IMKWOOB  *  809.  Bmpv^- 
411  Broadway,  Mew  York.  ^^  

,..,.,«.  J.  W.  ATOUBOH. 

ROE  liOCKWOOB  A  flONal»t)ffcrto  theTnaie  and  the  Public  the  foBowlBfi;  «ii<>«*  ^^ 
"  Anciubon'B  Birdp  apd  Q^a^r^ped«  of  North  America :"  u^^w*  i 

BIBIkfl  OF  NORTH  AWK BIC A.— Library  edltloa.T vols.,  royal  8vo., with  COO  fl»rff«>l«^P*' 

Pricee-rull  bound,  la  Antiqne,  or  glH  morocco.  $1^;  bali^eali;  BwrUed,  $110.  . 

UlTAIkBFPKIkS  OF  IfORVH  Al«BBieA.--ayJ.J.  Audubon  and  Bev-JofaaBa^Bn^.^/^ 

nal  edltftn  8  vols^  imperial  folio,  bound  In  hatf-tussla.   One  Hundred  and  Fifty  SuperWy  Coleria  ^'^  , 

With  descriptive  Letter-press,  In  8  vols.,  royal  8vo. '  Price  $800.  -j.  i 

TSK  SAHIB  WOBK^LIbfwy  edlikm,  8  vola,  royal  Svo.,  with  One  Hundred  nd  F«H^  "^  \ 

eoIored-Platea.    Prios^-Fnll  bound,  in  Antique,  or  gilt  moroeoo,  »iO;  nsrbled,  08T. 
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AND  IMPROVED  ' 

ROt  WATfiR  APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Public   Buildings,  Private.  Eiwellings,  Greenhouses, 
OtftperxM^  FoKin^  Pits^  prying  |l0Gm!B,  -tec.,^ 

^efte^m  0rMf»  and   WooHer  Slteetei 


Fic.1 


Flg.t 


The  SttVaerlben  bmwI  rupeetMlly  eill  the  attention  of  Oardeaen,  FkirittA,  Nnnaryxnoii,  and  the  pablle  In 
ccMnl  to  thiilr  mem  and  impioved  fioUarfor  the  abeve  parpeee,  tai  which  letten  patent  have  been  granted. 
the  eati.iliow  t)>«  appemanoe  of  the  Boiler.  Eig.  1  la  an  jontalde  rlew.  Fi^.  S  is  a  Tertical  section  through  the 
eeAtre. 

The  arrowa  Indicate  the  eoorae  of  the  flame,  and  represent  the  heat  passing  betw^n  the  two  water  ehambera 
on  its  passage  to  theHne.  There  la  no  brick  work  whatever  to  the  boiler,  the  stand  which  forms  the  ash  pit 
betegaadtt  of  east  Iron,  with  a  ventllatorin  the  door  to  ragokte  the  diaft  u»  the  fire.  It  will  be  seen  trom  the 
•bove  cats  that  the  boiler  is  two  double  casings,  having  two  water  chambers,  oonnected  toeBthcr  at  the  bottom 


■ad  top  by  pipes ;  the  heat  radiating  from  the  fire  having  nothing  to  obstmct  it,  strikes  with  great  force  against 
the  whole  interior  snrftMeof  the  boiler,  thoa  preventing  any  aecnmnlation  of  aoot  or  dost  There  belog  no 
oaUet  at  the  top  of  the  inner  dome  for  the  gases  to  escape,  they  deseend,  to  arise  between  the  two  water  ohag 


the  whole  J 

oaUet  at  the  top  of  1  ^  .   .       ,  ^ 

beta  on  thelf  papaaga  tA  the  fln^  and  are  agnn  brought  la  eontaet  with  the  fire ;  bv  this  means  the  ftiel  Is  econo- 
mised, and  a  rapid  dreulatlon  of  the  water  (s  obtained  with  a  very  amall  amount  of  fkieL 

This  BoUer  preaenta  almost  double  the  amonnt  of  heating  snifMe  to  the  lire,  in  proportion  to  its  grate,  over 
say  other  bgUef  ^et  n^de  for  the  qan^e . pnipoee,  and.,  the  fonn  of  the  boiler  is  such,  that  the  heat  booomes 
tbfloibed  aKtiMammd  t^  the  watfr  privioua  to  its  fscape  to  the  flue,  thus  avoiding  the  great  defecU  that  ail 
other  bollBW  lu-^loMwt  to/  The  ttrd  box  Is  «Rflb  large  -toofigh  to-  receive  a  suffidenev  of  nicT  to  last  twenty-fbnr 
hoars  ;ihi^  i%«n  fOfaatsM  ▼hieh  pvaotieal  men  accustomed  to  the  use  of  Hot  Water  Apparatuses  will  ftklly 
echte.    Befetences'wiir  be  given  as  regards  its  superiority  over  all  other  boUera,  by  applying  to  the  nnder- 


ippn 
signed. 

Measn.  W.  ^  0.  having  had  seven)  years^  practical  experience  in  t}ie  mannfactnre  and  coaatmction  of  Hot 
Water  Appantaaea,  feelJaaOflea  In  aCattng  that  Ibr  eflUHveneaa,  durabWly,  with  eounomy  of  Aiel  MsMned, 
that  theae  Bottera  canndt  be  equaled  by  any  other  boiler  now  in  use* 

THOS.  W.  WEATHXSED,.! 
£.  B.  OHERSTOY.  f 

June  12B0.  


WEATHEKED  &  GHEBEVQT, 

lir  PB1IVC V  STBISBT,  IVcw  T«rk. 


ij  NOTIOE  Qg    

JL         JL  E,  HWTCHMlVttm  Uue  W*  MO  Cammi  Street, 


^f 


HITCHIirftS  &  00,, 


HOT  WATER  HEATING  APPARATUS, 

UITOUIKOB  *  CO.,  175  Centre  Street,  Hew  T«ik. 

(four  doon  I7ort&  of  Canal.) 
UlTCUmOer  PASBMT  BOILSRS^  hot  WATBR  APPARATUa  ahd  fdr- 
NACZB  FOR  X^ARICNO  AND  VBNTZI.ATZNO  DWBLUNGe^  OBEEir. 
HOUBB8,  OONBBRVATORIBB,  GRAPERIES,  FORGtZTO  PIIB,  ftc 


Sxtorlor  front  rlew. 


8«etloii  thrtufh  th«  c«ntr« 
fromriglittvUft 


htkowtn 


(NEW  PATTiaunPENLABOED  FIBE  CHAMBER.) 


The  above  cuts  serre  to  illustrate  the  conRtraction  of  the  BoHer.  The 
der  them  the  mmi  PmeafiA  and  Eemimmkal  BoiUn  in  ate,  nmsUw managed,  mdwUlMttffi 
OMi  €f  order.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Fire  Chamber  te  oonpleteiy  aarroaoded  wHb  water;  the 
water  ahk)  drcnlates  through  the  flat  cone,  wMeh  extends  down  to  withhi  afewisekcf^i 
the  ftre  this: cone  not  oolf  increases  the  surface  exposed,— it  alsodlTldea  the  beat  ndof ^ 
the  tire,  and  causes  ft  to  strike  wiUi  increased  force  against  the  cones.  The  wbsle  intent  t-i 
the  Bmler  being  exposed  to  the  Hreci  tietiom  efthsiirty  keeps  perfectljr  clean,  sad  is  tk  be»t 
possible  condition  to  receive  and  transmit  the  beat,  ctnstiui  a  ruftd  exrewUtimttftki^' 
the  form  of  boiler  is  suoh  sa  to  preclude  the  possibllitj  of  the  soot  or  dust  sccamubtiBi. 
thns  aToiOinfr  the  great  defect  of  other  forms. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  manj  leading  men  in  dfflfereetpsrtF^^"^ 
country,  who  l^ve  these  apparatus  in  use,  and  to  whom  we  hare  permission  to  refer. 

|h|b.tp§w         hitching  S  &  CO., 


BvpaoTFULLT  inloras  their  friends  and  ou^mt rf,  tliai-  ihfif  lUyt  rfmoved  fron  tb«ir  late 
plaoes  of  business^  to  It5  Centre  Street,  K^  York,  loar  doort  >tipte  Canal  Street,  when 
they  continue  the  Mannfaeture  of  their  PATBlfSf  aOtLaBS  ahd  mPRPVEDHOT 
WATER  APPARATUS^  ibr  "W^ABMJJXQ  BUZIiDINGS  of  erery  DBBCRIPIIOV. 
With  the  advantages  of  fifteen  years*  experience  in  thebusiness,  increased  £Killtiet,aDd8tikt 
penam^  atlsBtioB,  they  tmst  to  merit  a  continuance  of  past  favors 

A.  V.  HIT0HIN68. 

CHA8.  F.  HITGHINQS, 

T.  u.  KING.  )  ir0  mmnwwM  «trbbt, 

Wmmr  di««n  Nmvth  •€  €«■•!  llCiwl,  BT.  T. 


MsMis.  Ellwakoeb  &  Babbt»  Mouat  Hope  Xorseriea,  Bcdieater,  N.  T. 

Messrs.  PARsom  k  Co.,  Flushing  Nanerles,  near  New  YCrk. 

Isaac  Bocbaman,  Fferlsl,  No.  7.  Weit  BeTtonteenth  99te^  New  YuriL 

A.  BRtDO«ifAN,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  878  Broadway,  N^  Tork. 

LswiB  ELijrwoRTH  &  Co.,  Du  Pago  Oxinty  Nurseries,  Napienrille,  Illinois.'; 


iMi^ 


aA;RrDSN  QiC^IfCAMSNTS 


JANES,  BEEBE  A  CO., 

No^aOfS  BBOADWAYi  NEW  YOflK. 

The  onljT  EstabliBbment  u\  the  Uixited  States  ext^Q^ire]x  engage^,  iu  Jhe 
manufacture  of  .       .      .  *.         ^    ...','    ' 

Fountains,  Tases  and  Statnavy 


V!^^**i 


For  (hardens,  Lawns  and  Public  Parks. 

Over  thirty  different  patterns  and  sizes  of  Vases,  iVom  $2  00  to  $24  00^  and 
a  great  variety  of  Fountains,  from  $20  00  to  $2500  00. 

Iron  Stable  Fnmitare: 

Hay  Racks,  Mangers,  and  Stall  Partitions,  neat,  and  easily  put  up,  and  in- 
destructible. '  • 


I     lUutmoti  OoMogm^  ma  by  MaO. 


JaA.12mo. 


JAKEEf,  BEEBE  &  CO., 


NEW  HOT  WATER  T^tjfeNACaE 


LEEDS'  PATENT,  EOR 
WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

BUILDINGS,  ^^«y  HOUSES, 

8toTM,Hptol8   ^^3S^^S    ForeiuFiti, 

AMD  J^HB^^^^^V^B^S^B*— 

FAoroBiBB.       "''^^^^S^^^^^aBHHSI&^       etc.,  ekl 

After  a  tboroogli  test  of  our  Hot  Water  Famaoe,  in  different  parti  of  th«  TnioB,  tin  ^ 
three  winters,  we  confidentlj  offer  it  to  the  public  as  posswiig  the  fbHowing  adTiiitiia 
(amoag  manj)  over  Hot  Air  Fomaees,  long  cinnutoas  eoils  of  Steam  Pipes,  or  Bsdiitoii: 

iinf— This  Hor  Watib  Fukkacb  warms  a  large  Tolame  oT  F^eA  Airinm.  the  oiitade,tif 
passing  it  orer  a  radiating  sorlace,  and  througli  Hexagonal  Pipes,  entirely  sonoondedbji^ 
mrfer,  not  exceeding  a  tenperatore  of  211  degrees ;  thos  introdueing  into  the  ^sitwi^  tt 
atmosphere,  with  all  its  moUtun  and  t«ea%,  #Q^,4yrtffiNf,  and  mm^onHk^. 

Seeond^li  affords  the  only  means  of  correct  and  complete  Tentilation,  which  cobMSa^ 
placing  the  Titiated  or  foal  air,  hj  the  introduction  of  a  large  quantity  of  fMi  vr,  mtad 
to  a  proper  temperature,  and  pawing  throngh  each  apartihent  at  short  intenrals. 

Third— li  famishes  an  atmosphf^re  entirdy  frte  from  dud  and  noakm  gatm^  and  hsi  opented  u 
a  prercntire  and  cars  to  diseases  of  the  throat,  longs  and  ^lests,  as  we  hare  abnnditt  in&r 
mony  to  show. 

/buKA— It  Is  tnmomieid  and  effidmi,  consoming  lett  fteel  to  heat  properly  the  sbbm  i»nil«r 
of  cubic  feet  of  air,  in  a  giTen  time.  This  is  kccomplished  by  the  compact  forin  of  the  cbeit, 
causing  a  9haii  ond  rapid  ekaUatum  of  the  wt^ter  which  brlogs  it  often  In  contact  with  the  fin 
surfkoe,  and  presenting  to  the  air,  by  the  hexagonal  form  of  the  tubes,  with  thdr  diTJaons, 
so  large  an  amount  of  radialfnp;  surlkeoi  ,,    ^  y  T       '*' 

I\fth — It  is  d^rabUf  has  /m»  vaUr  joinU\  dob  not  lkak,  needs  nortpain,  is  anikf  wmagd  R* 
<|airlng  ftiel  bot  twice  in  twenty -fbur  bo^ira..  does  notshrinknor  itifun  th^m^iNn  mi ^^f^ 
work  (/thsbuOdkig.AXDCAXVVTtaL  tan  TEMmounKB, 

Sizfh^li  is  the  only  apparatus  yet  introduced,  by  which  €bimr9ahnm.0ram  Bam,  f^ 
Pita,  &c. ,  can  be  kept  wHh  lltHe  eart/alraft  «Vei^  tenpemlEtic,  •mA^o^^A  same  time,  tdoit  of 
rentilation,  which  will  Ihrnlsh  an  aimosphere  iBjntrtnxx^,  fimhMSe'ahiiUidt:mil^^^ 
Pkmtit  &c.,  may  be  grown  as  high  eokrtd  and  wtQ  fifmrtd  as  in  the  open  air.  ^ , 

SaMnih—'ih\M  Hot  Watke  dfuBXACi  has  heen  in  niotm^td  operaHon,  and  'gkm  pafidmd  aiin 
ul^fadion.  We  refer  to  the  many  testimonials  receired,  and  solicit  an  examinstioD  of  oar  ap- 
paratus. Full  esUmates  and  plans  giren,  and  all  ni6r\4x^Qi^)^jfiWfiyfnif^ma^mm^\  ^1^ 
tion  given  to  the  same^  by  the  proprietor 

t    :    OSORGE  L.  CittmON, 

'  I>M.  1868,  ISmoiL  4immwamAwmrfn9wrmk* 


STRA.WBEREIES. 

L     !%« iiadenigiied  offers  for  the  Fall  pUntlog,  all  the  new  and  popular  Strawberriei  of 
i  Earopeaii  and  Aacrlean  %iAgi^»  <  Tke^^oleMlon  hotf  been  p9wn  wiib  ejdveme  fare,  all  the 
yarieties  carefully  tested,  and  are  warranted  oorrect  to  name,  tIi  : — 

Seedling  Eliza,  Omar  Fascha,  NicboUon'e  Superb,  Sterliog  Caeae  nm*  AUoe  UtM,  Trollop's 
Victoria,  Compte  de  Flandree,  Dnc  de  Brabdnt,  Honnenr  de  la  Belgiqiie,  LaKeiike,  Trlomphe 
de  Gaod,  licomptett^  Hericart  de  Thury,  Swalnftton  Seedling,  British  Queen,  etc.,  50  cents 
per  dosen  ;  $2  per  hundred  each. 

Amazon,  SbLceOente,  Exhibition,  Improved  Black  Prince,  Jucunda,  ^gpum  Bonum, 
Uadame  Vilmorin,  llarqnise  de  la  Tour  Maubourg,  Prince  of  Wales,  Bival  Queen,  Sir  Chas. 
Kspier,  8Ct  Wattvr  Sostt,  Elttey's  Oollatbt  Kitley's  Qvolina  Snperba,  Sir  Adaire,  etc.,  $1 00 
per  dosen  each.  ' 

Boyden's  Kammotb,  Hooker's  Seedling,  Peabody's  Seedling,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wilson's 
Albany,  60  cents  per  dosen  ;  $1  60  per  100  each. 

Charles*  Favorite,  Harilandtca  and  Harlem  Orange,  $1  50  per  100  each. 

Burr's  New  Pine,  Climax,  Crimson  Cone,  Columbus,  Dundeej  •  Genessee,  Hovey's  Seedling, 
Jenny's  Seedling,  Large  Early  Scarlet,  Monroe  Scarlet,  Moyamendug,  Longworth's  Prolific, 
UcAvoy's  Superior,  HcAvoy  No.  1.  Prolific  Orange,  Bival  Hudson,  Schneike's  PistiUate, 
Walker,  etc.,  $1  00  per  100 ;  $5  per  1000  each. 

Catalogues  Hailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SATH., 

Jfurseryman,  Seedgrower  and  Importer^ 

Ans>  ^  B«pt  WMhiHgtoH  Citr,  !>•  C 

MINTON'S 

ENCAUSTIC  TILES  FOR  FLOORS. 


Ihess  Tifes  are  used  for  floors  of  Churches.  Public  Buildings,  Testibules,  Halls,  Conserva- 
toriefl,  Dining  Booms,  and  Healths  in  Pwellings. 

They  are  o7  an  almost  jnfinit«  variety  of  paiterns,  very  hard  and  itcoQg»  ai4  i^re  iA  use  in 
the  best  houses  in  alt  parts  of  the  country.    Also, 

aARttklRK  CHIMNEY  TOPS, 

Suited  to  every  style  of  Architecture,  and  recommended  In  Dowinna's  Work  on  country 
homes,  aad  by  smoeets  generally.'   Also,         ^ 

ViTElFlED  DRAIN  PIPE 

Of  »a.ibn,ttm.  i  tolS^iaolm-ia  aiHwMr,  ttt  oondnotivg  wtter. 

to^sri^h,  MULEB  &  GOATES^ 

'Kir-  9r»  PKABI.  STREBT,  New  SmU. 

r 


f  ^OWAED.  DANIELS, 

Air^iteot  and  Xandscape  Gardener; 


( 


lONA  VINES,  etc. 

My  TRADE  LIST  will  be  ready  by  let  of  Augiut       n 

A  new  edition  of  DeteriptlTe  GAtalogtie  will  be  ready  hj  the  16th,  which  will  be  ecnt  to  ap- 
plieeats  forwahllngr  a  three  cent  etamp. 

It  contaiM  addltioQAl  iafiMmaftiMi  ralatiT«  to  the  planttng,  tralnliic  and  mnH»«i^^of 
Vines,  with  a  full  and  aooomte  deacriptioa  of  all  the  raloiible  Tarieties  with  which  I  tin  k- 
qnainted  that  are  now  in  market.  ^ 

M7  Faeilitiee  for  propagating,  (Including  nearlj  an  acre  of  glan,)  are  ezteutte  and  eos- 
plefce,  in  ooneeqaence  of  which  the  Delaware  Tines  eq^edally  this  aeaaon  greatlj  lUTUiB 
qaalitr  anj  that  I  bare  before  been  able  to  oAr. 

Of  LAaoa  Dbma  Vines  mj  stock  is  limited,  bat  of  snrpaaslng  exoellfliMM. 

Of  AvHA  the  stock  is  aiao  smali^  but  of  ezoaUent  qnali^,  oonsisting  of  laige  IsjtB  ittdj 
for  bearing. 

For  prices  andl  ftiU  partiewlan^  see  c«tal»ff«e. 


Of  Delaware  Vines,  besides  very  large  layers,  I  hare  a  good  stock  of  very  Tigorou  Turn 
grown  in  the  open  air  for  those  who  may  prefer  them. 

I,  this  season,  for  the  fini,  offer  a  lew  rery  laige  Herbemont  Vines  ready  for  bssriig,  and 
recommend  it  as  a  Tery  great  aoqulsltlon  to  all  Gardenen,  with  proper  exposure  not  aon 
than  one  dome  north  of  New  York 

OONCOUu— A  floe  stock  of  Large  layers  for  immediate  bearing. 

Of  Canbi's  Acotot,  which  is  i^nonymons  with  York,  Madeira,  Hyde*s^  Elfsa,  etc,  sbbbU 
supply.  Of  Rebecca,  a  remarkable  fine  stock,  from  8  to  9  foet  shoots,  perfectly  bealtkj,  gmn 
in  Tery  lane  pots. 

Of  the  following,  A  Tery  limited  supply : 

ALLEN'S  HYIBID,  dASSIDY,  CLABA,  LENOIR, 

LOGAN  LOUISA,  BAABB,  U.  VILLAQS, 

TOKALON,  ELSINQBITBa,     H.  PROLIFIC,  EMILY, 

OARRIQUES,  ETC. 

DOWNING'S  MULBERRY,  a  small  stock  of  superior  plants,  one  and  two  yesn  dd. 
NEWMAN'S  THOENLESS  BLACKBERRY,  (best   garden  Tariety,)  a  few  hundzedi  of  fine 
transplanted  plants. 
All  of  the  abOTe  will  be  found  at  extremely  low  prices  when  qnality  of  plants  is  oosBdeni 

/OiU.  2rJSA£  JPEEtrSKHj:, 

WeeSelieeteg  Cmmmtff  ft.  T. 

C.  W.  GRAHT. 

Improved  Portable  Gas  Apparatus. 

C.  R.  WOODWORTH, 

a  NOW  oFRRixa  roa  sau^  j 

A  most  oompletei  oliei^py  BtttplOi  and  effioitnt  Qbb  Kaehiner  ' 
'  ADAPTED  HI  ALL  Rfi8FS0T9  , 

To  the  wants  of  Private  Dwellings,  Public  and  Private  Schools,  Churches,   | 

Colleges,  Factories,  FoiindrieB,  Hotels,  Waterittg  Places,  Acy  dtic,  as  weil  | 

as  Towns  and  ViHages. 

Details  wil!  be  famished  byappiytoff'te  psrson  or.by  letter  to  fiie  ofllee  of  theConpnT. 

KACBINB   CAN  MB   IIBBN  Ilf  •PERATI#lfj 

And  descriptlTe  pamphlets  obtsioed.  

x.  jL  wpo])iiia)si:H, 

AGENTS  WJiHTSSk  JPOJt  .XBB SASTMRHr  STATM 


HOT  "WATER  iAJPPARATUS, 

FOR  WABmmO  COSSERYATORIESi  6BAPKftTTifll  FDgCqig  PITS| 


EXC.,  BTTC. 


•  liA^iK  "««fl<r 


B  Ftr»4wx.    D  Flrfdaor.    J  Bowplpt.    6  Cteitc   2.  Betara-plp*.   8  Bmoke  pMstcei.   W  W«t«f» 

BROWN'S  WATER  FURNACE  COMPANY  rcspectfuUy  call  the  attention  of  those  inter- 
ested, to  their  improved  apparainB  for  warning  Greenkouses,  Jbc, 

The  above  cats  present  sectional  riews  of  tiieir  boiler;  its  enlarged  fire  snrfaoe,  and  In- 
n'eaeed  capacity  of  fire-box,  render  it  the  Inoflt  powert^ll,  efficient,  easieet  managed,  and  eco- 
nomical boiler  in  nee. 

Reference  Is  made  to  the  Appended  list  of  some  of  those  who  have  the  apparatus  in  «ssl 


'amk8  W.  Elwkll.  67  South  St.,  New  York. 

H.  A.  Johnson,  80  Exchange  f^lace,     *•     r 

^QAHLEs  Enbelakd,  49  William  St.,  .  •^ 

tDMuxD  CoFrm,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

^-  H.  MioELi,  Flashing,  LonK  Island. 

tf  D.  Rice,  Owego,  nTy. 

t^'^ANcis  MosBis,  Throg's  Nebk. 

^'n.  W.  Crai«,  Clinton  Ave.  Broc*lriv 

X  M.  PoixFTs,  42  Paci6c  Bt ,  Brooklyn. 

^  W.  LiLisNTHAl.,  Yonkers. 

W^iLUAM  B&TCs,  Madison.  N.  J. 

^ViLLUMCuoBLTOir,  Staten  Island.    ' 

P  H  Pbrrt.  Tarrytoi^, 

^.  Hxp?,  878  3rcwidway,Ncw  York.     ' 

)AL  51  Nkill,  Weet  Farms,  Westcheste 

>V'm.  Sbaw,  Staten  Islai^. 

Sllwahobb  &  Babkt,  Braiester,  K.  Y 

AMES  W.  Elwkll,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

i.  A.  JoniSBON,  Staten  Island.  -" 


F.  C.  LiOHTB,  Bergen,  N.  J. 

l^Lk4'  WeiTB^ISyracuse,  N.  Y. 

L.  3.  PbM>#  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Thbo.  MoNaubb,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

F.  S.  Lathbop,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Wbbbbx  Dblavo,  Jr.,  Newbnrg,  N.  Y. 

J.  L.  Smaixwood,  Orange,  N.  J. 

J.  B.  Qobmbu.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Wm.  Gibboks,  Mfidison,  N.  J. 

Jambs  Bbtcb,  Madison,  N.  J. 

A.  A.  Low,  Brooklyn. 

Jambs  Kbnt.  Fishkill. 

9mmM  M.  WoLoorr,  FishMHl. 

L.  Ck  MoBBis,  Tremont,  Westchester  Co. 

i^AMUXL  F.  Tabbb,  Roslyn,  Long  Island. 

Hm^non  CASk,  Hartford,  Conn. 

J.  V.  Scberraerbora,  Homer,  N.  7.   • 

Cbablbb  Kbkxlaiid,  Bay  Side,  L.  I. 

Wk.  Bmll,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


All  orders  promptly  ezeeu ted.  * 

Plans  Bndcirci^ars  may.  be  obtained  at  the  OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPANY,  Na  274 
:aNaL  maasr^nw'S^^^WJifl,  new  YORK. 


>ec^l2i. 


J.  S.  BROWN,  President. 


"COUNTRY  LIFE," 

|l^  OoT«riii|[  the  whole  grennd  of  Agriculture,  Horttool^re,  tnd  Labdeoftpe  Gtrdeninf. 
^        lift  ioperb  ilimtetieae,  deiiffDed  and  engnTed  txpttmHj  tor  tlie  wotk^  by  emmcnt  artiiu. 

BY    R.   iLIOimiS   OOFEU-A.N"I>,  ESQ. 

8aoh  %  work  ••  the  aboTe  hM  long  been  needed  combiaing  in  one  Tolume  %  whole  libnzj 
of  facte,  and  the  experlenee  of  the  bait  Agricultnrieti  in  both  hemiepheree,  brought  don  to 
the  nretent  day.  and  all  anaaged  in  months  so  that  any  cultivator  of  the  aoil.  belie  tbe  {sro- 
prietor  of  hnndredi  of  acres,  or  of  a  tingle  acre,  ean  hare  before  Um  a  practieai  Huoil,  er 
rather  an  EncTolopoBdia,  divided  into  months,  showing  him  at  a  glance  just  what  be  mnstdd 
in  every  month  in  the  year,  tele*  to  plow,  wkm  to  pbmt,  and  vha  to  plant,  Ji«  te  plow,  lad 
haw  to  plant,  from  the  smallest  flower  to  the  cereals  which  sustain  life.  Am  tti^  most  em- 
plete  description  of  the  manner  of  conatmotlng  and  managing  Hoi  IfoipHik  cmtaioiog  & 
thorough  treatise,  with  fiOl  iUnstrations,  on  JZam  Cwkun,  together  with  dHOttpiooflof  th« 
priocipal  Flowers,  Plants,  and  Shrubs,  wlriob  caa  be  cultivated  here,  and  hpm  to  coltinte 
them,  and  the  most  elaborate  treatise  yet  published  on  Landbcafk  GABDnaMi«wift  wiaooia 
plans  for  laying  out^ardaw,  or  jfeUt,  or  ealir«  /mns,  with  complete  i^aail  and  deicriptioQi 
fSar  draining  lands. 

Hr.  Copeland  is  well  icnown  In  his  profession ;  he  has  made  it  the  enthoslsltie  ita4y  ofbk 


life,  and  probably  there  is  not  a  man  living  in  this  countrr  who  is  better  qnaliflnd  this  be  for  so 
great  an  undertaking.  And  that  he  has  acquitted  bimien  nobly  in  this  great  mck  thiefa  U 
now  oflters  to  the  pubHo,  we  have  the  testimony  of  sereral  dlstingnisbad  AgrieoitvJ^  vbo 
have  examined  hia  nroof-sbeets. 

The  work  is  published  in  one  <iywr5  Qvo,  vol.  cf  BOO  pag^,  wUk  925  gUyaaiiBmtr^itm- 
Puoi  Thbju  Dollabs. 

In  order,  however,  to  place  so  valnabk  »  work  (wMch  in  the  language  of  a  gsBflesiu  of  bl^h 
culture  and  extensive  experience,  who  has  eead  all  the  pioof<eheete.  ''  amtatm  mtn^ttdhi^ 
u/ormatwn,tlUH  an^nx  bookt  onikime  iMbficit,")  within  the  reach  of  all,  we  shall  fast  as  edi&a 
on  smaller  paper  and  sell  for  Two  Dolubs,  depending  on  large  salea  to  ooBpenaUe  osiiv 
the  large  outlay. 

We  want  a  few  raar  jt^Ti  Aomrrs,  and  only  a  few.  We  want  th^e  who  here  hid  ap- 
fi0iMe  in  selling  books  oT  this  high  Older.  WewiUgive  noha  teRitQr7  8uflcisali7ltfS«t<> 
employ  them  constantly  for  one  year. 

All  applications  should  be  addressed  to  Publishers. 

In  ordering  single  copies  by  mail|  please  state  whieh  adiifoa  is  wanted. 


JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  CO^ 


Ja|7* 


I  WA«aU2fC»»Nf  STBBBVi 


NOTICE 

TO 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  and  Amateurs. 
A.  HOCHSTEIH,  Artist, 

Oftrt  his  teiTloei  to  JMUIW  aad  VAJAbtV  from  natiire 

FLO  WEES,  FEVITS,  INSECTS,  €tc.; 
Designs  for  Publicationsx  Catalogneo,  etc 

Gives  Lessons  in  Drawiu^;   and  Aquarell   (Water  Cdba)  Pauttiog- 
Refer.    Mr.  C.  M.  SAXTON,  Publisher,  35  Park  Row. 
Addreaa  A.  E0GHSTE15, 

«0 


AMERICAN  GUAJ^p. 

TO  FAjqUtERS   AND  DEALERS   IN   GUANO. 


Thii  Gnanoftom  J«nrlsJriaDd»  In  tii0  Facile  Ooiaa,  M>a|»iDlng  80  per  c«iii  of  Pbotphatet 
and  SoJpbatea  of  lime,  and  the  most  valuable  fertiliaser  known,  la  offered  for  sale  in  large  or 
•mall  qnantUlat  at  two  third*  the  price  of  FcruTlaQ.    For  lUl  iaformation  and  particalan 


G.  S.  WABCTAU, 

JPreeid&ni  of  (h%  American  Ouano  0<mipany^ 

Htfch  12  liracf.  •O  ^irilUam  fttrMt,  N«w  ir«vk« 

Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Oraperies,  etc. 

The  Btibacriber  contiiiiiea  to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  the  erection  of  Greenhowac 
Cooperratorieg,  Oraperiea,  Forcing  Fits,  etc.,  either  in  pari  or  complete,  in  anj  part  of  the 
couott}^.  Hie  Btjrle  and  plana  of  hoiiding  are  at  onco  uniqne  and  original,  combioiiig  do* 
gtnee  wttii  uttlity. 

My  teciliOea  with  mac  ineiy  ai«  ench  that  the  moet  cAabomte  deiigni  in  point  of  C06t>  li 
bnt  a  imafl  advance  above  the  ordinary  plain  stracture. 

I  have  a  large  number  of  original  depigiifl^  and  would  be  pleaaed  to  ahow  or  send  to,  an4 
ctmm^vid  with*  parties  inten^i^g  to  erect  Glass  structures  for  any  purpose.  The  mateaiiat 
are  all  prepared,  fitted  and  painted  one  coat  before  shipment,  and  are  constructed,  on  the 
wcU-knowa  principle  of  manufacturers,  of  one  pieoa  or  saah  bar  to  fit  any  place  or  part  of 
same  kind.  Oris^l  desigDS  in  any  style  of  archlteotnxe  to  suit  pariicnlar  looalitieti  fiuf- 
niihsd  to  order.    Befer  to     . 

Mesarg.  BXiWAJNTOBR  &  BARRT,  Rochester. 

A.  FROST  ft  Oo^  Ho«]MBier,  and  others  on  applicatloK. 

„  ,  ^  r.  A.  LORD,  Buifitlo,  W.  T. 

SOMETHING    NEW. 

B,  T,  2abMtf  8  Best^Iefioiiial  Saleratus  is  Uana&ctnred 
^frOB  OonLDMA  Salt 

B.  T.  BABBrrrS  best  Saleratus  is  prepared  entirely  different  from  other  Saleratus.  All 
the  deleterious  matter  extracted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  Bread,  Biscuit  and  all  kinds 
of  Cake,  without  containing;  a  particle  of  l^aleratus  when  the  Bread  or  Cake  is  bake<l;  t])erel>T 
pniduciDg  wholesome  resutts.  Every  particle  of  Saleratus  is  turned  to  gas  aad  pasb^  th^tigh 
tKe  Bread  or  Biscuit  while  baking'-;  coosequehtly  hothing^  remains  but  oommoo  sait,  water, 
and  flour.  You  will  readily  perceive,  by  the  taste  of  the  Saleratus,  that  it  is  entli^ly  different 
from  otbor^lSALuatua.  .'JKheuj^ou.  purchase  one  paper  you  should  take  the  old  {wper  with 
yoQ.  and  bufery  part^Mi|r  W  get  ^^^  next  esactfy  like  the  first  (name  and  picture^  twisted 
loftf  bread,  with  a  glass  of  en^rvescing  water  on  the  top,  as  you  see  in  the  bill.) 

l^oU  directions  for  making  Bread  with  Sour  Milk  and  Cream  Tartar,  and  all  kinds  of  Fastry; 
alK>  for  making  Soda  Water ;  also,  dhrections  for  making  Seidlita  Fowders  will  accompany 
each  package..  ^  # 

.  r  .        B,T,  BABBITT, 

Hot.  68  ft  70  Waahix^sto^i  Bt«.  New  York,  aad  Ho.  88  India  Bt,  Boiton. 


PURE  CONCENTRATED  FOTASH  iv  6  JV-'  CillS.-*aix  pounds  of  this  Fotash  are  equal  to 
:wel?e  pounds  of  common  Fotash.  This  article  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  suitable  for 
etantog  in  the  smallest  quantlttea.  The  attention  of  dmggista  especially  is  xaBed  to  tUs 
'otash.    Cases  of  1  doa.,  2  doa.,  3  dos.,  and  6  doz.|  for  sale  by 


.    V  .     ,  B.  T,  BABBITT, 

Nda.  68  ft  70  Waabington  8t,  Hew  Vdrk,  and  Ho.  88  India  St.,  Boaton. 

lUreh  12  tiiocs. 


Downer's  Prolific  Seedling  Again 

Th^  andenigned  bas'  rtised  «  seedling  Btnwberrj  hereafter  to  1^  knoim  if 

DOWHER'S  PROLinG  SEEDUHG, 

wMeih  h  perftctlj  liardy  here,— It  tqital  to  McAvoy's  Superior  or  Hovej'e  Seedfiag  ind*- 
if  equal  to  Ban's  New  Pioe  in  flaror  a^d  from  six  to  ten  times  as  produstire  m  m 
of  the  one  handled  varieties  in  cnltlvation  in  Una  vicinity.  This  strawberry  has  now  fruited 
four  aeaaona  with  Rimilar  results.  It  has  been  examined  by  competent  judges  three  codkco- 
tire  seaacma,  and  theb  i«port  on  this  bernr  Ibr  Iwt  year  wi^  published  in  the  HottkaJiMnd, 
and  also  In  several  other  leading  Journals.    I  am  aware  of  the  great  disappdntmenU  thit 

Eurchasers  of  this,  and  other  daslcs  of  new  fruits  of  high  pretensions  have  met  with,  ni 
are  been  unwilling  to  present  the  dahna  of  my  Seedling  Strawberry  to  the  puUie  vitbost 
strict  and  repeated  ezafflinatioM  of  it  by  disinterested  and  otmpetent  judges.  ThisbariDg 
been  aooompUshod  to  the  satisCsctlon  of  tiwoommiUteea^Inowpreceotthe  repoite^ttf  of  tbe 
most  intelligent,  experienced  and  dignified  commiites  that  ever  acted  on  apbDilirBib|eci 
Among  the  membert  of  this conmitt^a  wUl  be  found  the  P<»aident  and azFMidntof  the 
ChrUtian  County  AfrienUnnU  AMociation,  Mioisteia  of  the  Gospel*  ISdilon  oj  Joor&iis, 
Doctors  of  Kedidnt,  Uwyers,  kc.  Among  them  Dr.  8.  J.  I^arell,  of  Trenton, Seotockj,  is 
perhaps  moie  e^nsively  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Stniwberry,  aawellasotberidisiei 
of  fruits  than  nay  other  amateur  cnhiTator  in  the  West.  He  now  haa  npwaids  of  osehg&died 
varieties  of  the  strawberry  in  cultivation,  including  the  leading  sorts  of  Europe  and  AmTica, 
most  of  which  have  fruited  with  him  and  he  too  acknowledges  in  the  aocompanyiag  k^ 
that  my  Seedling  is  without  a  rivd,  being  equal  In  flavor  to  theveiy  host,  e^  iow  ^ 
the  largest,  and  in  prodnctiveness  greatly  surpasidng  all  other  railetlea  of  tUs  finit  in  Mttn- 
tion. 

As  the  strawberry  ean  be  propagated  reiy  nkpldly,  and  after  pfants  of  ny  eeedliiK g^^ 
•f  my  bands  I  will  have  little  or  no  eontrol  of  the  variety.  I  do  not  intend  to  dinMBetf 
any  of  the  plants  until  25,000  of  them  shall  have  been  ordered.  And  I  nowpn^Qiiio^ 
ceive  subscrintions  or  orders  for  them  at  $5  per  dozen  or  f  30  per  hundred,  with  s  n>*^>{^ 
disbount  to  those  ordering  a  larger  number,  and  as  soon  as  twenty-five  thoonod  pluts  m\ 
have  been  ordered,  the  fact  will  be  wide  known  thiQOgh  «>nft  of  the  leading  i<«nn»" 
the  country,  at  which  time  subscribers  can  forward  their  respective  amounts  of  nlecriptioa 
to  mo  or  to  ny  authorised  agents,  giffng  their  inetructlons  as  to  the  time  andnaBBatber 
wish  their  planU  sent  them,  and  the  directlona  of  each  individual  ahali  beeomp^vitt 
w  far  as  practicable.  Small  packages  of  1  dosen  to  2  doaen  planta,  caa  be  hidoeed  ia  w^ 
Bilk  and  sent  safely  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
The  spring  of  the  year  la  muah  the  Mwt  time  t0  trahipliM  t&»'6tm>tb4diy  b  thi>lititii«- 

J.  8.  BOWH^B, 

VMum  innMwn^jBi.KTeBr,  kuitijcet. 


K.B.  I  have  learped  from  a  reliable  source,  that  my  Seedling  Strawberry  is  advertijed  fbr 
sale,  by  lir.  Prinoe  of  Flushing,  Now,  I  wish  it  dUtincUy  understood  that  thii  ittsvVen; 
ia  ftccfatiarff  In  my  own  handa. 


Jii!y4Aii^ 


J.  a  BOWVE&. 


MR-    J-    <i.  ^.    TV^A^KHEISr, 

OF  SAK  FEAXGI800,  IS  OUR  iSKSt  IPOR  GAUFOBKIA 
!«•  CKiAV  STliBJBT* 


W    WANTED,  thf 


WANTED,  the  back  Nnmben  of  Hortlcnltorbt,  from  July,  IM,  to  January,  1%4.  . 

^  ^   ,         Addr<M  aiLSA3aX)K,fflBM««-j 

iwC'ai^         — — — t^^ 


u 


The  Mogt  Beautiftil  Mnsical  Instruiaezits  in  fhe  WorldL 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.'S 


CELEBRATED    MELODEONS. 

For  Durability^  Neatness,  and  Beauty  of  Exteri<nrFiniBh,  and  more  than 
all,  for  Richness,  Depth,  and  Purity  of  Tone,  these  Melodeons  stands  un- 
rivalled. 

The  Divided  Swell,  a  very  desirable  feature,  and  secured  to  us  by  Letters 
Patent,  can  only  be  obtained  in  Melodeons  of  our  own  manufacture.  By 
means  of  this  improvement,  Tenor  or  Treble  Solos  or  Duets  may  be  played 
with  the  full  power  of  the  instrument^  while  the  Bass  can  be  performed  in  a 
soft,  subdued  tone,  not  otherwise  attciinable. 

Onr  Reeds  are  so  constructed  that  the  Melodeon  Remains  in  Per* 

feet  Tune.  Tliousands  of  them  have  been  in  use  for  many  years  tha,t 
have  never  needed  any  repairs  whatever,  and  we  believe  there  is  no  Musical 
Instrument  used  that  requires  LESS  EXPENSE  to  keep  it  in  perfect  order. 

Our  Melodeons  are  all  cased  in  Rosewood,  and  finished  as  smoothly  as  the 
best  Pianos.  They  are  compactly  boxed  for  shipping,  and  the  cost  of  freight 
is  but  little  to  any  patt  of  the  Untted  States.  They  are  so  arranged  that 
ANT  oxK  can  unpack  and  put  them  np  withont  difficulty. 

We  have  been  awarded  First  Pfremiums  for  our  Melodeons  wherever 
we  have  b'ihibited  them  in  «ompetition  with  others,  and  we  have  the  satis- 
faction of  believing  that  OuT  Constant  Aim  tO  Ezcol  is  appreciated 
by  the  Musical  public. 

LIST    Oin    FRIOESS. 


IN  PORTABLE  CASE. 

Four  Octave,  C  to  C $45  00 

Four  and  a  half  Oqtaves,  C  to  P  60  00 

Five  Octaves.  F  to  F 16  00 

Five  Octaves,  Double  Eeed,  F 

toF 130  00 


IN  PIANO  CASE. 

Five  Octaves,  F  to  F $100  00 

Six  Octaves,  F  to  F 130  00 

Five  Octaves,  Double  Reed. .  160  00 
Five  Octaves,  2  Banks  Keys .  200  00 
The  Organ  Melodeon,  C  to  0..  850  00 


This  last  is,  a  most  Magnificent  Instrument  for  Churches^  HaUs  and 
Concert  Booms.  It  has  two  banks  of  Keys,  five  sets  of  Reeds,  eight 
Stops,  one  and  a  half  Octave  Foot  Pedals,  and  one  set  of  Reeds  in  Pedal 
BasB,  iifdependent.  It  has  all  the  power  and  volume  of  an  $800  Organ,  at 
less  than  half  the  cost,  and  is  mucK  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Orders  promptly  filled,  and  each  Melodeon  warranted  perfect. 

Addiw,  ^SO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Bnl&ao,  N.  T. 

GBO.  A.  PRINCB  &  CO.,  110  I.ake  St.,  Chieago.  SL 
^Qir  GBO.  A.  PRINCB  A  CO.,  87  Fulton  St,  New  Tork  City. 
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OBOYSB  ft  BAKE&'S 

•f    ^    ^ 


496  Broad^vray ,  NewwYV>rk. 

X8  9itiiiBi6r  BtC90ig  Bostona 
780  GhMtnat  Btreel.  FblladftlphSA. 
187  BAlfcimora  Btreel.  B$iUtoiOK9. 
68  WMt  Ikmrth  Btr^eU  OinelnnaU. 


A  new  imx-FBic]^  isa 


I  MadiliiM  Mw  firom  tvo  ipoolt^aoA  farm  a  Mta 
•f  vnaquYM  itrwfth,  UmvUj,  tad  Mttrif 


VOT  rim  eTen  If  erery  tonrtb  sUtcb  bt  «iii.    Thtj 

UTilND  lOft  A  cnooLimi 


vblcbwU 


OFZVZOini  OJf  THB 

Qwrm  ft  Bifttr^  te  the  hnL-^Amtr.  AiriaOtMd, 
To9Umt  vhieh  tkt  1>^kmm  ggt^Aye^-r  ~ 

we  fflT*  R  the  pnAtt«Me«— JflMriMM  Jl^tfil 

tl  iHHdi  10  b*  Bvn  to  b*  »piir«cli*ed,— flirtiL  Jlflr. 

We  l!k«  <1ro^tr  A  Butcr'i  best.— La^iw'  Fi^Mf  i 
>*  Wtleh  i»  the  bent  T"    Of  cr «■  ft  UMktr't.-Oui'i^ 
guptrior  to  til  dtberf*— Jfiirt-itfTc 
Wr  liATC  □*  bcilutgan  la  rp^Dtnmeadlaf  It— J^h^m^ 
It  reqnlnBi  bq  re^iptivtlp|[.— J?tNi^%^^«Ji4C 

•Ther  H»  *■  #eiim  ibat  witl  col  rip.— CtowHw, 
ti  parforms  aobJf  *ml  expcHjStliciuil;-— Jiucmmp 
^fliutrkftb^«  for  flrmoeM  «f  itt^.—O^^Ot*, 
AdKpif'i  to  all  iLltid^  qT  family  iVYifli.-^Mwtir. 

*^'e  do  not  h^Lt&'^e  to  rvromiDcnd  ML,— J<?lweirit 
Ii  ««i  iimnc^j^  and  don  do4  rip,— j^^  JBit  tf iI 

It  te  vonkAii'i  b^fft  tir\fti±—  WmtiJtly  jyruL 

W»  fir-?  our  prfftrecce  lo  Or^Trr  4  lakw^'-'^^b^i'^L 

The  mMi  bletted  iawt!ii\ile,n  —  Mftth^r^t  Ma^mm^ 

It  nakee  pleuun  of  i«U.— Jfc<#fH[fi^  A>it 

The  ftToHt*  for  fimDy  iite,— J9']^<npJ:/|«  ^r, 

"W*  hhifhlj  ippr*e(fti;r  thflir  Talm-.— ^jiMri:«  Jfwi 

1 1  afwi  1  Mam  tb  lit  wUI  bo  I  i^p.— IfdiA  .0*>i'<t 

('aiLDOl  br  tH)  h^rfilj  rR7omaiCBd,«d. — ^MiB^NlE. 

Urover  A  Baker'i  ta  ih»  batt.— JgH^Hnfiriw  Juhffcil 

The  heel  la  vM.-^PmgUmJtmmaL 

Not  Uable  to  let  out  of  order.—  WmkkmttrJf 

Tb*  :■■■.  lit  rop^rnitflt  Us  D*?.  —  OWffl^  iTdw  ijrfir 
The  ch**j«*4  ao4l  b«L— Xa4<#it  WM^, 
The  luoit  icic^icvifii^  IflTentumk— itiiitfJtoMylwi  l» 
If  eaiir^  mana^fd  (fid  tiii[|er*tDo(),— ^^JljiBi  £i?. 
f^roTCF  i  lUb^r  fl  ii  th*  bvt.^G4>9S4m  i>fm»frtt 


Furfhase  a  Orsr^r  ft  Bakff.— ^AiOra  ^^airtu. 
Will  do  mort  bAauMful  cfrwHnr'— -^^^^^^Miwi^A. 
Jl  vlU  not  K«t  oat  of  ordvr,— ^lafrwrR  J«i«N^aa 
Cfimmend  uf  to  Orprer  1  Baker'j.—^ijHusftii/  .*!wjl 
]t  k  tdfed  of  emaun^LpatLoD  to  wxrmaiL— £WW4|A  v^^ 
M  ;.l  d,D  betor  leTini;  theD  bj  h$.ad.—^mim  Otrv* 
iruj  do  aU  Uia  eenmr  of  a  bmOr.— 0M«f*i^i3it*M 


TO  FLORISTS  8c  AMATEURS. 

H.  A.  DBEEB,  Seedman  &  Florist,  327  Chestnut  St,  Fbila^ 

Offen  for    sale  ft  few  pftpen  of  his  reiy  choioe  PAHY  RKD* 

iaved  by  himself  from  a  select  collection  to  which  a  Preminn  wfc 

awarded  Ih  April  last  l^  the  Pfenhsylvaiiiiii  Horticoltural  Society. 

irice  per  packet  60  cts.    fie  also  offers  the  foUowiag  Choice  Isportd 

'3. 


pcrpsper, 


PAH8IE8.— finest  German  Tftrfeti^ 

New  WhHJe  Bordered.        .        ,      -       ' 

<*  KewFaatftsie  Striped,  .        /«       u 

'•  Copper  Colored  .        .      "       " 

CALCEOtAWA,— Finest  Hybrid  spotted  varieties,    " 

••  *•  ..         *»      dwarf,       *' 

"  Bpgosft,  new      .  •        " 

CniERAEIA*--?rom  a  Choice  London  Collection,    " 
PHTHnnXailffBlf  flIS.—FinibriaU ;  rosea  and  alka,  saeb  2»  * 
together  with  m^y  other  choice  and  rare  varieties  idtal^  for  sowing  in  the  Aotams. 

A  superb  collection  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips  and  other  Dutch  Bulbous  Boots  shortiy  expected 
by  Steamer.    The  Trftde  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 


25cti 
25  •' 
20  •' 
10  " 

50  " 
60  •' 
25  " 


HoABBEEB, 


SSir  ChcMni  Mo  FMb' 
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Messrs.  CHICKERINO  k,  SONS  haT6  1»eeii  awarded  88  Prize 
Hedals,  tor  the  mperioritir  of  tliGir  muuuftioiww,  eyliiiated  Jiy 
them  at  the  different  Fairs  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  daring 
the  past  85  tears.  a     . 


CHicomsi;  &  m, 

,  MAff UFACTURSIIS 

OF 

Warerooms,  No.  694  Broadway,  New  York. 


ALSO  FOR  SALE,  AT  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL, 


Organ  Melodeons  and  Organ  Hamioninms, 

For  lE^a^lore,   Olx-uxolaj^s,  "VostarlofS  s^iaxX  Xjoc^es- 


The  FoUovAng  nsHmonidls  to  the  meriU  cf  (he  PianthFortes  of  CmcKKBiiro  St 
Sons  have  been  unhesUatingly  given  by  M.  Thalbero. 

ItuM  Bovn,  di&rleilon,  R  G, 
Febnury  9d,  IMS. 
V«Rt.J.fleflingASoo: 

G«DUeiiicn,~-I  cm  onlj  repeat 
Ibtt  which  has  b«en  laid  ao  often 
by  otben,  (as  wellaa  myaelf,) 
thati  aontk^  tte  ChMcerlof  k 
Sooi  PteBoi  tkr  barood  eomparl- 
•<m,  thf  vast  I  hava  oTer  teen  in 
Amarioa;  and  I  am  alau  happy  to 
add,  that  they  are  qntta  fortonau 
la  being  lo  ably  repraaanted  la 
the  Sooth,  by  to  reapadable  ft 
hooia  aa  that  of  i.  EiagHng  4  Son. 
Toun  BflapectruUy . 

&THiIfiERO. 


PnamnuH,  March  25tb,  18M. 
Mr.  Meilor^— Dear  Sir:  Since 
my  arrival  in  America  I  hare  con- 
atontty  oaod  the  Pianos  nf  Memra. 
Cbickorfng  k  Sona,  aiid  I  can  only 
rep(>at  toyoii  (white  Uianklng  yon 
for  the  Ptaooe  you  have  ao  kindlv 
^lmiRhod  fbr  my  concerta  here,) 
that  which  I  have  aooiteu  said  be* 
fore^>tho  inatrumeota  oro  the 
beat  I  have  aeen  in  the  United 
Statea.  and  will  oompnre  fkvora* 
bly  with  any  I  have  ever  known. 
Youri.  YnTj  Truly, 

&TRALraRO. 


tbcmojiD,  Ta.,  Jaaoary  14,  IMS. 
_»y  Vmr  Sh*^  have  tried  Ibnra.  CmaaaasiQ  k  Sosm*  ftiuare  Ptano-rortct,  and  I  have  mooh  ptoaaurt  li 
Mrtlfytag  that  there  ^  no  inpertor  biatrttmenta  In  this  country  or  in  Rnrope. 

Tours,  Vory  Truly, 

&lHALBEka,Eic1 


ftlfr.ir.CUBmi. 


HeteL 


Ware  Rooias  in  Boston,  .  .  Tremont  Street, 
Ware  Rooms  in  Philadelphia,  1307  Chestnut  Street 
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PATENT 


OB 

EUBOPEAH  EM6E, 

ADAPTED  TO  THB  WAHIS  OF 

PRIVATE  FAMILIES, 

RESTAURANTS  4  inZLS. 

This  Baoge  it  tctj  wunm,  xasilt  kajtaoip. 
and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  ordo*.  Tbe  cast- 
ings are  yttj  heavy,  and  evcfythi]^  about 
it  is  made  aod  finifbed  in  tbe  verjfhoLnsnfr, 
Tom  FntB  Pot  ir  8mall,  and  tbe  Baagt  ft  so  comtructed  thai  tbe  heat  caooot  iwpe 
withoa  accomplishing  its  pnrpoee,  and  all  the  beat  gkkbbatkd  is  aaVEO  akd  maM  ataju- 
BLB.  Owing  to  this  fact,  &nd  its  peculiar  constroction,  it  is  not  neoessaiy  to  renoTe  t^ 
corers  from  the  holes  In  order  to  coolc,  bat  MHng  or  stewing  can  be  done  all  OF«r  tbe  top, 
even  on  the  extrem<*  ends,  and  flat-bottomed  pots  and  dishes  may  be  nsed. 

taa  Otkhs  abe  vest  gafaoious.  RolMttDg  and  baking  oan  be  dona  toiierfaction.  Broil- 
ing can  be  done  on  a  covered  Gridiron,  which  Is  made  to  fit  oi^  the  centre  over  tbe  fire,  or  hj 
a  broiling  fire  at  one  end. 

HARRISOirS  KITCHENER  WiU  Save  60  Per  CentlnFael, 


And  do  more  i»ork  than  any  other  Banga  before  the  pnblie. 
been  fiilly  tested  and  proved. 


Itis  KO 


Tfbot  h^j 


Winship's  Patent  Refrigerator, 

FOR  PRESERTINO  BiEATS,  FISH,  FRT7IT8,  YEOETABLES,  etc,  etc. 

The  WiDShip  Refrigerator,  now  ollbred  to  the  pnbUe,  possesses  advantages  nercrb^Bie  at- 
tained in  any  article  of  the  kind. 

It  is  so  eonstmcted  that  the  cold  air  performs  the  doable  function  of  effectosfly  coollDg 
and  ventilating  the  provision  chamber  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  protecting  it  oa  the  other 
from  the  warm  air  withoat.  In  this  way  tbe  provision  chamber  is  furnished  wift  sn  atB«s- 
phore  that  is  uniformly  cool,  and  constantly  ohangiiig,  so  that  meats,  firoits  sndvifeiaMa 
are  effectually  preserved,  and  dishes  or  substances,  with  delicate  juices,  flavors,  odor ,  Ae.. 
will  retain  their  freshness  for  a  long  period.  The  apartment  is  so  evenly  and  oonstastlr 
supplied  with  pure  and  cold  air  that  every  part  of  it  oan  be  nsed— aod  axtides  oC  sfitroor. 
or  even  an  offensive  oder,  as  meats,  &c.,  csn  be  so  arranged  that  they  can  lo  ne«ay  eieci 
those  which  are  more  delicate,  as  frnits,  jellies,  and  milk.  Winship's  ReCrigeiaior  fi sdcnow- 
ledged  by  scieotiflc  men  to  be  the  Ynost  perfect  Refrigerator  in  nse. 

ITS    -A.IDV-A.lSrTjA.a-ESS    .A^IIE: 

1.  A  perfectly  nnilbrm  temperatare,  so  that  every  portion  of  tbe  BeMgentor  eui  b*  need  st  thtMBt  tftae. 

2.  A  constAnt  ebanffc  of  air  is  Mcared  la  tbe  provisioB  ctammber  withottt  tigr  mmeceatij  varte  if  to*,  or  ka 
cf  the  air  already  oooled. 

9k  A  downward  eorrent  of  cold  air  prevents  the  provision  obamber  from  being  ftHed  witb  wans  sir  la  optals^ 
the  door,  aa.is  tho  case  with  KefHgerators  of  other  Mttema. 

4.  The  cold  air  performs  the  double  oi&ce  of  ooofing  the  chamber  and  purifying  it  tnm  eftaaltt  odsn.  t^ 
also  of  p'-otecting  it  f^om  the  warm  external  atr. 

A.  Tbo  creat  convenience  of  tbe  ice  chamber,  aooees  being  had  to  It  withoat  distorblng  tba  previilea  etanbar. 

6w  Ibe  rorm  of  tbe  provision  chamber,  by  wbtob  every  portion  of  it  can  be  need  wIVh  eqaai  otMvediBA 

7.  Artldea  of  strong  aad  unpleasant  odor  can  be  placed  in  tbe  provision  chamber  tcmther  with  ths  B«t  ••^^ 

A»  substances,  withoat  any  possibility  of  commnnicating  their  flavors  one  with  anotSar. 

The  above  are  Manuiactared  aad  for  Sals  by 

BBAMHALL,  HODGE  ft  00, 

449  BBOAItWAT,  kelwMB  Ilcward  mm* 


Jaly,  Ang.  &  Sq>i. 
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kOOj^   i 


Downer^  P^oHflc-'Btrawberry,  and  its 
I      Merits. 

Wto.  fL.<PHne6  Jt  Oi. j  h^Tfng'sto  ih«  rrtniurlift  of  Jl  SL  DoWnet  In  the^Jolj  doiticmlturigt, 
Iq  whteli  he  itates  t^t  **'  be  has  learned  from  a  reliable  soanx)  that  hii  Strawl)err]r  is  adver- 
tised for  sale  l>7  Mv.  Prinoen  of  PlpsUoKt''  w»  do  now  dsBonHoe  tkat  statement  as  ntterlj 
erroneous  In  point  of  fact.  The  effect  of  snch  a  statement  is  to  indicate  that  we  dees^  the 
DMraevStesiwbCMjrflf  gMatlttfoitnnee,  whereas  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  its  character, 
litft  rammer  Mr.  bowner  annMi^oed  his  fitrawl^errji  abd  presoming  it  would  be  immediately 
ioT  sale,  we  requested  an  Agent  to  poxeb^aasOBd  plaints  for  trial,  and  he  made  a  remittance 
for  that  object ;  hat  after  some  delay,  the  amount  was  returned,  with  a  statemeut  that  the 
s&le  had  been  deferred  to  the  ensuing  year.  Whilst  ezpectrng  the  plants,  wo  inserted  in  our 
Cttalogna  then  printing  tl»ia  ooipf  lliaenifcaiy  aanaimtWMBt^iitder  the  head  of  '' Sptendid 
Nod  Varietiegf*'  among  many  others  **  Downer's  Seedling  of  Kentn^/'  without  naming  Any 
price  or  any  offer  of  sale^ '  As  8000  copies  were  published  and  sent  to  all  Nurseries,  there  was 
no  ssonoy  about  tb«  matter.  This  course  we  invariably  adopt  as  to  all  New  Varieties  of 
ntppdsed  merit,  and  w«  take  espeeial  pahis  to  furnish  onr  correspondents  with  all  New  Varie- 
tiei  nithont  profit  10  (mrselves,  our  &tabllshment  being  pre-eminently  the  emporium  of 
Strawbefttes. 

Aug. 


WM.  B.  PBINCE  &  CO. 


HOT  WATEB  HEATIS&  APPABATUS. 

The  dubecriber  has  at  great  exertions  obtained  drawings  of  the  Celebrated  Fnmace  now  so 
extensively  nsed^in  England,  4nri  an  the'O^ntioent,  ft>r  Heating  Oreenhouses,  Conservatories, 
Ac,  end  witiv  the  alteratkm  of  a  Water  lacket  as  substitute  of  Brick  Work,  makw  it  the 
moii  complete  and  economical  f  umace  Jn  us^  vnthgul  exeenHmk.  This  BoHer  is  hi  use  at  ne;arly 
all  the  lai^''^aoM  in  fingland^  «monflro13iers  tbv  If  essrS.  Weeks  A  Co.,  of  Chelsea,'  with  over 
5000  feet  of  pipe.  The  Messrs.  Henderson,  near  London,  with  oiBer  7Q0O  feet  of  pipe,  and 
hss  ktely  been  adopted  by  Tad  Houte  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  in  hi^  extensive  range  of  houses 
with  over  10.000  feet  of  pipe ;  and  to  show  their  great  power  and  eflQciency,  each  of  the  above 
establishments  are  heated  from  one  Boiler,  at  a  great  saving  of  fuel  and  labor,  having  but 
one  fire  for  any  nnaber  of  houses. 

In  connection  with  my  buskoessof  ereetiBg^GreenbouseSyfto.,!  am  prepared  to  erect  the 
shove  HesAuig  Apparatus  to  any  extent  required^  at  prices  satMhctory,  and  warrant  it  to  be 
sll  that  is  repsasented,  or  no  pay ;  and  would  invite  the  attentloq  of  all  lni»erested  to  ex- 
amine its  mcrltSfit(iA.tiiey  will  be  OMUinoed  of  its  superiority  over  all  others. 

P.  A.  LOBD, 

Aiit.*8spt.  M1JFFAI««,  IV.  r. 


Pou^hkeepsiB^  Small  Fruit  Nursery. 

Wilson's  Albany,  fiooker,  l^eabody,  UcAvoy's  Superior, 

Aaa  lAl  the  laa^Kag  dtoiee  varieties,  at  60  cts.  per  dozen;  SLj5a  i^.hnadred;  $10  per 
thoasand.  .    .    ,-..>.» 

HOVirr;  mSBt  all  IM  Md^fsvorite  varieties  tft  $1  ^  hundred ;  tk  per  thousand,     jv 

TBIOHPHE  DB  OA)^D.  TROLLOP'S  VICTOBIA,  VICONCTBSSK  HER|CABT  PE^TKIHIY 
Orai  PAOfiA«  BiB  HABRT,  BWAIKSTONfi  SEKDLIKG,  4»,  the  choice8tit>f«ig%^kaet|^ 
St  75  cts.  ner  doaen ;  $2  60  per  hundred.  '   .^ 

Ihe  unMnlgned  devoting  his  personal  tfttenUon  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ah9ve,{KirQhi8ers 
may  i«ly  on  plants  being  vigorous  and  trut  to  name.  ■  ^ 

Plants  pttokoAwitli  gnat  care  Ibra&y  distance.    Bend  for  a  Catalogue. 


f     AhK>«l 


EDWIN  IKARSHALL 


I  atook  off  XJNM<BUB  AHUBARB  for  aala. 


t1 


P^VGHKBIECStB,  IV.  T 


N,       , 


HOW  SS40T,  SIW  WBBHHiSB  W 

LOUIS  NAPOLEO 

JLNT>  THE  B03?T  A.F ARTE  F  A  TVf  ILY.  V 

BT  HEKRT  W.  D£  PUT,  Avniw  op  "Kamrra  m  hh  OflOBAU/'  "Ethav  Ausr,* 
Om  T«l«MMy  4ST  P9t  IShiM^  wick  m^rml  PavtralM  ^T  Tkmji  NapstoMi  ui  lh> 

An  !ntere8t!ng  and  a  nlUbto  hiiiorjol  th«  BooaparU  tkmllj,  from  fhe  dawnof  itioijebrif; 
to  the  praaent  ttma.  . 

uiLTmACTm  wwm  bbtirws. 

Tlia  Bonaparte  ftunilr  U  one  of  tba  moat  remarkable  thai  ever  appeared  on  tbe  wrtk.  lii 
orMo  wae  ao  bnmbie,  He  eleraiion  ao  rapid  and  danliog,  lie  power  ao  great,  ita  ftU  aoagnl 
and  low,  Sta  re-appearance  in  tbe  penon  of  Lonia  Kapdieon  ao  naeKpected  aod  pok&t,  and 
Ita  fiitore  ao  portentona,  that  it  at  once  arreata  the  attention  of  the  anodera  hiatodiD,  Md 
aodadonalj  takca  ita  place  in  the  rery  for^^ond  of  hia  canTaa.^TMHilMi  X^oaam^ 


MEMOIR    OW 

CATHERINE  THE  SECOND, 

EMPRESS  OF  KTJSSIA. 

TOlBWMy  Mhm.,  steel  P«rmil.   rrlco  91  ••• 


•niaoif  9  ov  KBTiBwa. 

CMberlne  II.,  graat-grandnother  of  the  praaent  finperor  of  Rnsla,  Inaomat*^  le  i^ 
tern  of  national  policy  which  Baglaad  and  S^ranee  are  now  eeeking  to  fot*  .(h  v^J 
grare  and  important  ffolta  of  character,  ahe  waa,  neTerthdeaa,  wiae,  f^  ud  pojitie. 

Her  policy  haa  guided  the  liate  of  tbe  empire  ainee  her  death,  and  la  no-  .g  tN  cwditioB 

of  Earope,  perhapa  for  oentariea.    Tbe  life  nnder  notice  la  a  fa**  .«  one,  tndiiU  be 

read  witb  graerai  and  inteme  intneat.— Drfrotf  Advtrtmr. 

Sold  by  all  Bookaallera^  aioglo  oopiea. mailed  ^oaf  pad,  '  .aa. 

r  .fOW,  Publister, 

J  MmK  Bew,  mew  tob& 


TO  AMA^  ,  &  GAKDENEBS. 

Splendid  New  .ria  and  Primnla  Slnenalfl  Seed,  caralhUy  aaredfron  tbi 

meet  superb  otiona  ever  flowered  in  thia  coantry.  g,^^ 

Hie  C  Jk  tboae  ai^rb  hinda  deaoribad  in  the  Jona  nvmbarof  tM^**^ 

Cu2te''*  •  lacA 

vo  October,  tbey  will  make  fine  flowering  planta  for  the  spriof  o(  1"^ 

.ow  offered  for  the  firat  time,  price  per  packet  25  and  60  eta.  ^ 

d  Bale  of  Prof.  Page'a  aplendid  new  Roaea  "  America"  and  "  Oindaro* 

.nt  by  appohitment  for  the  aale  of  the  **  Ulnatrated  Bonqaet,''  by  S.  6.  Bttoeiw  \ 

,  i^ndon,  England,  tbe  moat  beaatifal  work  on  rioricnlture  orer  pnbUabal  L 

DANIEL  BASKEB,     f 

Jay  Sknith,  Baitor  Bbcttoaltadit  I 

W 


GOLDEN  HAVBUBGH 


We  kare  for  w06  tM^  Gofildii  fbajoMt^  Bowood  KnBCaJt  and  Muscat  Hanboi^  Vines. 
They  are  now  in  pots  and  oan  be  securely  sent  and  safely  set  ont  without  Hie  s)ightesl  dls- 
i   torbaacsLof  the  roots,  or  the  least  check  to  their  growth. 

OUR  ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCEIFTIVE  CATALOGUE 

ot  over  70  sorts  of  natire  Qrapes,  sent  to  applicants  who  inclose  a  stamp  to 


C.  P.  BISSELL  &  SALTER, 


Aa^Alspl 


vr.T, 


Colored  Fruit  and  Flower  Plates. 

909  l>OPV&AB  TABIKTIBSy  CiiBBF1TI«I.T  COI^OBfiH  AFTBB  BTATVBB. 

Embracing  most  of  the  Popnlar  Fmits,  Shmbs,  Flowers,  Evergreens,  Sm.,  sold  by  Norseiy- 
men.  Great  pains  has  been  taken  to  hare  drawings  carefully  made  and  coloring  done  by 
competent  artists.  NurseiTmea  supplied  with  Books  suited  to  their  particnlar  trade.  Cata- 
logues ramiehed  from  which  orders  can  be  made  up.    Four  S^Seclmens  sent  on  receipt  of  $1. 

N.B.— Nurserymen  or  Agents  should  order  at  once  fbr  Books  wanted  for  Fall  fiales. 


Addrass 
▲agsstABql. 


B.  M.  BEWE7, 


V,  H  •  T. 


SUN   DIALS, 


Highly  improred,  ornamental  and  durable,  adapted  to  Lawns,  Gardens,  fto.*   Write  for 
deseriptlon  and  chrenlar  to  the  Mannflieturer.  ^^    ^^  ' 

W.  W.  WILSOB, 

nTTSBtTBOt  Pa. 


Prince's  Garrdens  and  Nurseries. 


Prtnoe's  Oatalogne  of  Strawberries,  44th  Edition,  with  descriptions  of  130  Select  Varieties, 
lust  published  and  will  be  sent  to  applicants  who  enclose  Stamps.  The  New  Catalogue  of 
TatiTo  and  Foreign  Grapes  will  soon  be  issned. 


in 

Ni 


WM.  B.  PBINGE  ft  CO. 


Fi^tramvci,  jloj^^  niiAim* 


SEW  AGBICULXUEAL  WASEHOUSE 

AND  HOBTIOXTLTIJRAL  AG-ENOY, 

AT    BIGHHONB,    IBIBIAlfA. 

OoBsIgnmenti* solicited,  and  Kurserymen,  Haohinists,  Seedsmen,  Ao.,  are  iUTited  tp  send 
QilaloiiiaB. 

^ T,  J,  SWATJTE. 

BBBBBBlfCBS.  ^ 

K.  B.  OKAfVAV,  IBsq.,  Cincinnati,  |     Kmbba  Hhiit  A  Sioxfe,  Sprlngfleld.  CAlo, 

Samusl  Caxbt,  Philadelpki%  |     Hon.  N.  H.  SwATnn,  Coinmbns,  Ouo, 

▲as.A8fpt  '  B.  P.  BaLLOWAT,RiehflMad,  Indiana. 
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AofOflU 


>    fi    «.         A     4, 


4  >    1   TKaxra  T^OMmr^ 

SBLP-VBNTILATING' 

Tkla  it  n  enclosed  milk-pui,  to  amnged  u  to  teean  the  snpply  tad  eironktioB  of  olr 
nqnlred  Ibr  th«  iepftntioA  ind  rlffog  of  tbe  cretm.  By  reforeaoe  to  tho  engiSTlQg,  U  wffl 
bo  wea  MTfli  jUKliM  a-ooref ;  mxiad  tbil  loimr  Hm  of  thb  oorer  an  WTeral  mioBto  por. 
fontloiM  for  ttk^  air  to  Ater,  aild  at  tho  tof^of  Qio^dkiiiiooy,  (at  it  maj  be  oaUedJ  wfalA 
rii«  ftMatht  OMtfn  of  the  ooror,  la  aaolbar  asriei  of  peiforatioiia  for  tbo  ait  to  Ptefi 
Wboi  new  milk  It  placed  in  ti»ia  pan,  tbe  ocrfder  ezlaraal  air  preaai  In  tlirougb  the  tower 
raaga  of  perforctfoM  U^  tbe  cover,  eod  foeeei  tbe  warn  air  ooi  tbaongb  tbe  >perfiBiatiotti 
above,  tbnaproAaokg  tie  reqaixvdciPOiiIatklK  lliif  ^Mtfalion  of  dk  vitt  tinilftiik,  ai  tbe 
ooottng  proeeei  foea  op,  tmt  not  ceaoe ;  for»  fiiea  being  erolTed^in  tl»  prodpctiyn. jjf^ cwy ^ 
tbeir  ligbtneei  will  ttill  atoie  the  air  to  draw  in  through  the  lower  peifofafions^  in!  ■ocaa- 
Uone.the  procoH  of  Tentllation. 

Tbe  Yalae  of  this  new  mi!k-pan  will  be  at  once  apparent.  Balrjmen  often  bwregiini 
difflcnltj  in  protecting  their  open  pane  frda  gnale,  fliet,  rati,  mice,  maiia,  Uzarda,  Ao^  te. ; 
and  tbqr  cannot  eorer  them,  because,  if  the  air  ia  shut  out,  the  cream  will  not  aeparate  from 
tbe  milk. 

But  not  atone  to  dafrjmen  li  the  InT^Hto  <^  ralne.  In  ererx  famll j  mift  fii  iieeAf  and 
with  one  or  awre  of  Ibeea  aelf-Ttntilatlng  pan>»  the  hart  ognditton  te raiatog  ciceinia  aecnwd- 
Ck>Tered,  and  let  upon  a  abelf,  or  the  celtar  flofr,  tho  jam  ia  enttidj  ^t%  firam  motaaiatiott. 
Daring  tbe  time  that  the  patent  wae^pendhg)  ^  185^.  4hiMtili^n  was  ezbifaitcMl  at  the  U. 
8.  Agriealtaral  Fair,  ^leld  in  Blcbmond,  Ta. ;  at  the  Penniylraolii  State  Fair,  li^d  eiffiir 
bnigh;  and  at  the  NewHampebire  BUW  Fair,  held  at  XHsrer.  In  each  omo  ftlFJiWAiS 
wereawaMed.  ^ 

ABTHUB,  BUBITHAM  ft  OILBOY r 

sou  MANUFACTUBEBS, 

fir  ib'-iw  (i#vi«  V]iH«Mt'«T4  PI 

Al80,Xannfactnreta,  imder  the  Pntent,  of  *' Ihe  Oia^DonotioK^  (kafni^Ti0ft;9af4M!ttitii^ 
'SaLT'SaiLnro  FJOJiT  CamI  and'JAai.  . .  r-r  . -^^         ^ 

▲a«.Ji8cpt 

f,>.  ^   Mi^  >■  ^,      ■  „.r    ,  . 

^  A  Gtordener's  Situation  is  TEanted 

^By  •  Beotehuan,  haviag4bnTileeli  yMapnwUeilcjpeiieiiee^  hndsoempeleiDio 
Greenbonafr^QrafiedaM^i^  y4«9mblea,  Cfi^ofDmlf^l^  JEk^MM^waBting  %J^  ^am 
are  le^Metfallif'ieqaflfeied  to  ap^  to  thd^ukaUai  «5  HJk  J(oJk,  W  YiiLT/.L 


SWIFT'S  XMPBOVEP  I.AWN  MOWlEtt..^. 


BH^Bwi^^^^T 


[    '    MESSRS,  0laE;A,QJLe§;^iSWN, 

•  SOLICIT  THE  ATTENTION  OF 

VUB8SBYMEN,  FLAlTfEBffi  AND  DIL&IJEaU  IN  tCREES, 

TO  THEIB  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  • 

Bit  FAR  THE  LABGESt  EVEB  OFFERED  IN  XQS  BNJTBD^KCA^Wb. '     > 

They  9xt  prepur^  to.  f uruivk  f  liun^Trtes,  bodded  on  Finn  Stocks,  at  the  eztremelj  low 
prices  «mjUC9d :  . 

TLjma.-^  to  6  ifeet  in  height,  1  jear  old,       .       .       .  <       .  iS  KT  $25  $225 

do.      3  to  4         do.                  do.                .       .  .  8  00      2Q    180 

do,      4  to 6        do.           ZjmatAA,       .       ;       .  .       i-  '4'66      SO    t50 

da      6  to  8        do.           3  to  4  jean  old, ...  6  00     ^   400 

Alio. 

Apple,  PeWi  Cherry,  Peadiy  Aprioot,  Baspberry,  Oooseberry, 
Currants,  Grape- Vines,  fte., 

Bj  the  100  or  1000,  at  low  prices.. 

2000  MICHIGAN  PRAIRIE  ROSE, 

White  and  Red,  double.    Per  100,  $18  00. 

The  abof«  nioes  are  for  ooi  less  than  one  bandr^  troes  per-each  order,  a&d  the  ob<^,  in 
a  veaipore,  left  to  oarselres. 

Tanib,  iaVariabl j  cash,  or  satisfactory  note  or  draft,  payable  at  soma  banji  In  AUN^ar  or 
NdwYork.  .       Address,  .a.  .  ^. 

0.  BEAGLB8  J!^  JWK, 

Aag.,  Bept  ft  Oet  VlflOlV  NrBSKBIBS,  SclieHecuUly»  Hmw  Tarh. 

THE  RURAl.  CTCLOPEDIA; 

Or  a  Ge^ral  Bfctionary  of  Ag^cnltare  and'  of  th^  Axts,  Sciences^  Jln8tr9jMDtfi.«Qd  Praeiice, 
necessary  to  tlxe  F^snner,  Stock-Famier,  Gardener,  Farrier,,  &c.,  &c.,' Illustrated  with  uumerous 
platei^^and-  cutB<many  of  them  eolored)  of  AAi&^h^  Insecti^  Fhiiti|,  l^ofrerft.  Implements, 
ftc^,^    iVoli,  Royal  Octavo,  half' cak' Wee  $iza  '  ,  .,il,; 

For  Sale  at  the  Offida  of  «bo  KorfMlMniC  by  ^  ^ 

CM.  SAXTON, 


90  F. 


f  Wf  Na^  Tark. 


The 

wnibel 


grand  Sniphofla  nvaiia,  the  most  popular  border  plant  everintipduced  into  Britain, 
tiibloottall'«h«&n.  •  ..        :.  '  '"..    '      ..;    • 

THdMAS  MEEHAN, 


I 


;  JRfeXJIT  ^d,  JB^B  SEEPS,  &;q.  ■. 

Fall  Catalogue  lof  o^ier  9^0  kinds  now  ready  t  Also  D<sscrtpllire 
,  .^j^alalofpn^  ^  WurMvy  SMMTliu  r^    . 

C9*  Parties  desirous  of  acquainting  themselyes  with  most  of  the  new  or  rare  hardy  iptro* 
du«ions before  pnrchasing.j£outdTisttlbennr«irissaiaili«Miaili'    >  '  '*^  ""^ '  -  i  ■    ']  ^' 


r 


GariBMilawBy  Pa* 


J#"  Thrao-q[iiart«r's  of  an  hoar's  rids  from  tho  oentre  of  Fhilsdelphla.  -"W^ 


SDS  I 


CHOICE  FLOWER  SEE 

^OB  BOWmO  nV  august  AIVD  SfiPTEmBB. 

The  SahtcrllMr  has  oowTMidj Ibr  ■!»  the  IbUowing  teedi,  lefeetfld  ivith  greatcvefiv 
teTenl  of  the  finest  colIecUom  in  Eorope,  which  he  can  oonfidentlj  lecffnmmd  ne  besgfsf 
the  rtrj  best  qnnlitf .       *  ,  ' 

^^^ per  packet 

AURZCUZiA.— fiatedfromnnaiedflowcn * 25di. 

CAXiOaOXiARIA.^Eztra  Cholee,  from  priM  flowen 50  -« 

••  Fine  Miiedy  ipoUed  and  aeUii S  " 

*'  BogoM,  froBlhe  flneat  shrabbery  Tariettos 60*" 

CllfTIH  AKIA.— Bxtim  Choice,  fttim  all  the  newest  Tarietiica fiO  " 

'<  Fine  mixed,  from  the  best  old  Tarieties 25  " 

BIIU0BR:78U1C,  or  Bveriasting  Flowers  for  QrceiihoQseCiiltare S5  " 

OXXIAiMJCA,  from  the  finest  erect  and  drooping  varieties 60  " 

HOUiYHOCSm'(new  doable)  sared  from  his  anriTalled  collection  of  aercni^ 

fire  £n|^  ▼arietiet-*if  sowed  now  will  flower  freely  Best  year  (100  eendkl    »  -' 

PANST.—From  the  finest  coUteticn  in  Kogland 50   ' 

"  From  named  flowers,  fine 2S  " 

FRZBfUXiA  fUMliMBIB  FIMBRZ ATA  (Cboiee  Frimroee  fringed)  raiioas 

colon  mijed,  extra  quslitr. • SO  ** 

•«     white 25  " 

FOnC  OABir ATZOH^-Baised  hy  an  Amateur  in  Sardinia  of  first  rmte  abifify, 

and  belleTed  to  be  superior  to  any  before  oirered'(26  seedf) 90  ** 

FZRB:  HOOTUL— From  the  same  grower  (25  seeds) SO  '* 

PZHI^  Tree  or  Ferpetnal  Flowering 50  *' 

PZNK  CARNAnON  AND  PZOOTBa— From  a  celebrated  OenDan  «6l- 

lectioo fiS  " 

POLTAirtHnB.-Finest  mixed  vwiettea 25  «' 

IClMUliUlk'-FiBeBt  nixed,  golden  yellow  and  white  ground,  oorcnd  wUk 

crimson,  rose  and  scarlet  blotches 25  *' 

RtOPJBOLtTM.-^ne 'mixed  varieties  for  Greenhouse  (Xatore. *25  '' 

STOCJLa— Intermediate,  Back's  doable  scarlet  exti^. 10  '* 

"  IVench  oocardeaa—scarlet,  paiple  and  white  mixed,  qplendU  lisr 

winter  flowering. 10  '* 

«  Toung^i  Scarlet  firompton,  a  new  and  superb  vsriely  giving  n  Iwgw 

ptoportioB  of  doable  floweni. 35'* 

HHODANTBB  BCANGUISZZ— This  elegant  little  evvlasting  flower  steold 

be  In  oreiy  eollsctiott,  it  succeeds  admirably  in  pots «.••* 10  ** 

WAZiX«-FU>WZIIL~FinestdoubIe  varieties  mixed, «.«« 10  ^ 

Either  of  the  above  named  seeds,  with  full  directions  for  colturo,  wfll  be  neat  t^  mmSi  said 
pdd.  to  any  address  in  the  Union,  on  receipt  of  the  price  affixed,  or  IJie  eatke  oolleeli^  <i 


TWEITTT  SELECT  VABIXTIE8 


of  hardy  Annuals,  Bienidalf  and  FsteaniBls  for  FaU  sowing *. 

Orders  from  unknown  correnpondents  must  be  accompanied  with  the  cnah. 
may  be  oMMle  by  oorreni  Sank  AlUor  Postage  Btampa. 


$1 

£ei^ttaH 


B.  X.  BLI88, 


m 


TREES!  TREES!  TREES!! 

FOR  THE  AUTUMN  OP  1889. 


^>» 


The  SabscriberB  invite  the  attention  of  Nurserymen,  Dealers  and  Planters 
to  their  large  and  fine  stock  of 

APPZiB-ZRSl98i--STAKi>Aao  tnd  Dwabt,  one  to  foar  jetn  old,  strong  and  well  grown. 
PSAR  ntBBBi.— DwAsr,  80,000,  two  and  three  years,  fine,  strong  and  healti/y  tree^  and  of 
th<  most  approved  sorts,  on  the  Quince. 

PBAR-TRBBBw--STA]n>Axn,  a  large  and  fine  assortment  of  the  most  desirahle  kinds. 
CHBSRT-ntBZBr-SrAimABD  and  Dwabp,  one,  two  and  three  years,  in  large  supply,  and 
beantifiil  trees. 

PXSACH-TRBB8.— One  year,  Plvm  two  yean,  Obanob  Qocioa,  Amoon  and  NiozAums. 
CURHailTfly— Bed  and  White  Dntch,  Vietoria,  Cherry  and  White  Orapea 
GOOSEBBRRZBB  —Houghton  See^Qlng,  and  best  English  sorts. 
RAaPBBHWTWa.^Tlie  leading  sorts  In  laciga  quantities. 
BLACKHMRHTBfl  — lAwion  laigely ;  Dorchester  and  Newman's  llienilesB« 

HHUBARB.— Hyatt's  linmBos,  Caboon^s  Mammoth,  and  Downing's  CoUosial,  —  Mostly 
Kyati^sXiUmna. 

QEAPB  VISrBS.— With  the  best  facilities  /or,  and  the  best  care  m  propagating,  we  are 
enabled  to  offer,  Delaware,  Diana,  Bebeooa,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  and  many  other 
new  and  old  sorts,  with  the  best  Rpteiga  rarietles  Ibr  growing  under  glass.  Strong 
plants  by  the  dozen  or  hundred,  or  la^rer  'quantities. 

BVER0aBBBra--Norway  Spruoe,  Balsam  Fir ;  Scotch,  Korway  and  White  Pines ;  Bed 
Cedar ;  American  and  Siberian  Arbor  Vitas,  &o. 

'BBCWXfOTJU  XRBB8  and  SRRUBflL— Horse  Chestnut,  Mount  Ash,  American  Linden, 
Kaples,  American  Chestnut,  American  and  European  Ash,  Judas  Tree,  Laburnum,  Snow 
Ball,  Purine  Fringe,  Altheas^  Ac. 

iOSBB.— CUiAhlttg  and  Hybrid  Ferpetuals,  a  fine  a«ortment  of  strong  pUnts. 

ItBDGB  PIiANTa—Amarlcan  Arbor  Vlts,  Bed  Cedar,  Priret,  Osage  Orange,  fto. 

prOCKS  for  NURajaRYMZOC.— Angers  Quince,  Pear,  Plum,  Maasard  and  Mahaleb 
Cherry,  one  year,  and  Apple  Stocks*  two  yeant 


T.  C.  ]Hu(WBLL  &  BBO'a  ,T, 


▼A,  Omum  Co.,  K.  T. 


gwr  ?T ^^^^ 

m        HIGHTSTOWN  NTTBSEHIES.      i 

A  ;  j  Hightstowiif  Ifercer  Co.,  P(  f*.    ]..  .  i 

^       Th«  atte&tioa  of  Deftlen  and  PUnten  U  directed  to  theM  Old  Bitobllatd  KuTaeriei,  whm  \ 
a  complete  Miortrnpot  pf  tM  Wlyirti^  tvlteft'eoM«fl}roql|iyill^.--Applcs,  Pean  acd 
Cheniei,  both  Standard  aod  Dwarf,  Peach,  Plom,  Nectarine,  Apricot ;  Raic^berriea,  Gnp^   ; 
Yinea,  Strawberriea,  Baspbeiriei,  Curranti,  etc.,  with  ETergreeos  aod  Deddooaa  OrnaBKa-   . 
tal  Trees  of  erery  descriptioo.     Tboie  wi^  #Kft  mhoat  to  plant  ezteosiyelj  are  specM/ 
directed  to  the  large  well-grown  and  healthy  ttock  of  Peach  aod  Pear-Treca.  | 

200,009  Silver  Ha|^le  Seedlings^  one  jmt  old»  and  other  :KQreerf  JSiodca. 
A  Deacriptive  Priced  Catologae'for  Planten,  and  a  Tnde  list  for  NaraeryiiieQ  «lll  be  xat    I 
on  appUoation.  

"^  ISAAC  PUIUft       , 

'     Aa»,B«pl.AOti  '     .       .     Wii^alawr^,  W— eaa  (fcy  K>  J. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING^. 


:  MB.  umn offen his  ttvrkmUO^l^tmminilk^lnyf^ oai^ aad ia thu 3mmmvmmA of 
Ornamental  Pleasure  Grounds.  Plans  made  to  a  scale  so  that  they  may  be  osizled  o«t  by 
the  Gudener ;  or  if  desired,  planted  by  contract  by  the  Advertiser. 

Beferenees  given  to  gentlemen  in  all  the  Middle  and  Mortbem  States. 

Address  Box  S30S»  Post  Offloe,  Miw  Tofk,  «r  ears  o€ 

Aog>«  Btpt.  Ji  Oet. 

GARDENEB  WANTED. 

A  BiDflrle  Mkn  of  steady  ImfaHs,  andteduetilolue,  who  understands  OiefllmmNMnt  efa 
Oreenhouae,  Vineyard  and  Nnrsery ;  soch  a  man  (a  Scotchman  pref^rre<i^]  e«a  lisiii  MMsaniiiiT 
employment.  ^^  _"*"  _ 

***-  W.  CTOOTBR, 

Aiif.*8<pt 


WANTED, 


A  Sltnatiqn  aa  Quidenor,  Vr'^Q  Bo^ifihpan^  n)w7is.waI];>a«)«MAB<e^£^[dih  C^nQBT  •cd 
Greenhouse  worlc,  and  u'ndentands  fiitfn^tng,    Hip  ws  oould  ^he  chaiqge  <tf  the  JJmujU 


tat-  CaMPASSOIvri  Wcto.Vl'lartlaS.'i^a^ClMa 


Great  work  off  €attl6&ttd  their  XBases. 

By  G«o.  H.  Dadj),  y..S^  Author  Qf  .Mydejpi^  Hwmp  Doctoivetc. 

This  yalnable  book  if  now  ready,  and  i«  WftbtTtflf  diftnbt  mi  ttM  IftoTOKa  i»aik  ^k  Cattle 
yet  gffered  to  the  American  people,  aijd  thjL  moibj^  valuable  work  from  the  pen  «f  Jte  ^n- 
ingulfed  author,,  wbhso  rttprSA  ■AorUwidi: 

B  lilustTationa.    Priosfl  tt. 

c.  ]£  sAraWr 


Pablfshcn  fh  ott«  handioSh  nOa  fftituddf  wftiK*  nameroos  iilustrationa.    Prios  f  1  t&. 
Sent  by  Mail,  post-paid.  Addr«M 


%k 


)  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORKS. 

PHILIP    T^BB, 
522  Broadway,  OppositeJSt.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
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IBOK  SAILING,  OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 

SEND  FOR  AN  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 
.  Foundry  and  Mann&ctory  at  the  foot  of  FortySixth  St,  N.  B, 

OFHOE  &  SALESEOOM,  522  BROADWAY, 

^    Jane,  July  *  logiut  (OPPOSITE  ST.  NICHOLAS  HOTEL.) 


OrXl..A.PS. 


The  Logan  is  the  best  earliest  grape,  having  been  picked  ripe  tlio 
day  of  August,  1858. — Bunch,  size  and  shape  of  a  medium  Isabella: ' 
black  :    Quality,  very  good :  Perfectly  hardy,  and  will  easily  bear 
severities  and  fluctuations  of  our  northern  winters.    We  can  advise ' 
who  wish  for  very  early  grapes  to  plant  the  Logan.     Price,  ^ 

Those  who  wish  them  in  5  inch  pots,  so  as  to  preserve  every  po' 
of  all  the  roots,  and  so  as  to  set  them  out  at  any  season  of  the  } 
without  checking  their  growth  in  the  slightest,  can  be  accommo? 

by 

O.  p.  BISSELL  &  SALTER,  Rochester,  N.  i 


g^pTEMBER^j^  jj 


NKW   YORK; 
rrBLTSIIED   KV   i\    M     SAXTON, 

OPPOSITE   THE    ASTOB    HOUSE. 
li^j^KT^:  JOSEPH  BBECK  &  Co...Ghicaoo;  8.  C.  ORIOOS  A  Co. .. Baltimore :  J.  8.  WATERS. 

Pini.ADELpniA:  W.  B.  ZEIBEB. 
^-.  j     Pottage  of  tfi€  Horticulturist  18  cents  per  annum,  paid  quarterly  in  advance.         [ruivnoi. 

Yohime  14.— No.  9.  -Whole  JS^o.  159. 
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Stt. 

OT  very  many  years  ago,  there  was  exhibited  in  a  win- 
dow in  the  Strand,  London,  a  huge  plate,  apparently 
of  ice ;  a  little  water  was  in  the  plate  around  a  re- 
markably transparent  piece  of  glass,  and  on  the  mass 
was  written  "  Ice  for  sale."  No  shop  in  busy  London 
attracted  more  attention  or  had  more  stationary  gazers: 
we  heard  of  this  piece  of  "  ice "  in  all  parts  of  the 
island,  including  Scotland;  for  so  lately  as  1845  few 
English  people  had  handled  ice  in  summer,  and  not  one 
of  them  had  stopped  to  reflect  that  a  piece  such  as 
they  supposed  they  had  seen  would  not  keep  from  day 
to  day  as  the  representative  glass  had  done. 

_        Steamships  were  then  a  novelty,  but  had  commenced 

to  bring  a  few  tropical  fruits  to  England,  and  oranges  from  Portugal  and 
Spain.  Dining  one  day  with  a  literary  gentleman,  he  descanted  largely  on 
the  improved  lot  of  people  of  moderate  incomes,  and  was  proud  that  he 
could  treat  his  friends  to  a  pine-apple  and  some  ice,  luxuries  heretofore  con- 
fined to  the  wealthy. 

In  Switzerland,  in  the  same  year,  after  a  weary  tramp  among  the 
hills  and  valleys,  our  party  approached  a  glacier  in  the  valley  of  Grindel- 
wald;  but  night  coming  on  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  new  hostelry,  where 
there  was  evidence  of  a  strong  desire  to  please.  We  asked  for  iced  milk, 
and  that  it  might  be  brought  quickly.  The  ready  "  yes  "  gave  promise  of 
the  veritable  article ;  but  time  flew  slowly,  and  there  was  neither  ice  nor 
milk.  After  an  hour  of  impatience  the  bell  was  answered,  and  another 
favorable  response  ;  but  this  too,  failing  of  results,  the  party  agreed  to  go 
and  see  what  was  the  matter, — and  after  much  questioning  it  came -out  that 
a  maid  had  gone  to  the  pasture  pretty  high  np  the  mountain,  and  a  man 
had  taken  a  bucket  and  gone  to  the  glacier  for  the  ice,  both  of  which  made 
their  appearance  as  we  were  retiring,  at  eleven  o'clock. 

These  reminiscences  show  that  Europe  has  only  lately  waked  up  to  the 
importance  of  employing  ice  in  summer.  In  Paris,  they  produce  the  articl^ 
artificially,  and  they  have  a  very  pretty  way  of  freezing  drinking-water  in 
a  glass  bottle.  You  send  an  empty  bottle  to  the  manufactory  and  they 
give  you  another  thus  congealed  for  a  penny  or  two ;  it  melts  about  as 
rapidly  as  you  require  it,  and  is  most  valuable  in  that  warm  city  during 
summer.  They  also  make  and  sell  solid  blocks  of  ice,  but  at  a  high  price. 
With  their  railroads,  and  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  Paris  and  other  con- 
tinental cities  might  be  supplied  with  this  luxury  at  a  cheap  rate.  Ice 
creams  are  a  very  dear  article  in  both  London  and  Paris,  being  from  twice 
to  four  times  the  price  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  In  Havana,  ice  has 
become  an  indispensable  article  ;  they  contrive  to  give  delicious  ice-waters 
from  the  varions  fine  fruits  of  the  island,  at  moderate  charges.  In  the  East 
Indies,  and  ii\deed,  in  all  wealthy  tropical  countries,  ice  supplied  from 
America  is  a  necessity  ;  once  introduced,  no  moderately  high  price  is  suffi- 
cient to  exclude  it ;  and  its  absence,  from  any  unforeseen  cause,  creates  a 
t^severe  panic. 
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The  great  improvements  of  building  ice-bouses  in  oar  own  climate,  cod- 
sist  in  placing  the  food  and  fruit  room  below  the  mass,  and  in  thoroQghlj 
draining  off  the  water  as  it  melts. 

The  present  season,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  of  coarse,  the  more 
southern  cities,  have  been  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  Bostonians ;  bot 
what,  we  would  ask,  is  to  prevent  another  advance  in  the  ice  trade ^mocg 
us  f  there  is  scarcely  any  regular  investment  that  would  pay  better  tb&n 
laying  in  during  a  cold  winter,  enough  for  two  seasons, — and  with  care 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  this.  There  would  be  some  loss  necessarlij 
by  melting,  but  every  one  of  any  experience  will  remember  that  not  nnfre- 
quently,  at  the  close  of  the  warm  season,  their  ice-hoase  has  presented  the 
appearance  of  sufficient  almost  for  another  summer.  We  fully  believe  it  to 
be  within  the  scope  of  commercial,  and  of  coarse  of  private  advantage,  to 
preserve  ice  for  two  seasons  ;  the  hint  may  be  taken  advantage  of  bj 
somebody  who  can  afford  to  lay  out  of  a  small  capital  for  the  prospect  of  a 
larger  profit.  If  the  winter  that  it  was  kept  over  proved  to  be  a  cold  one 
and  others  had  ice  as  usual,  our  speculator  on  probabilities  would  still  have 
his  crop  for  sale,  losing  only  the  interest  and  a  slight  decreatse  of  bulk ; 
whereas,  in  case  of  a  deficiency,  his  profits  would  be  immense.  In  pnVate 
families  two  houses  would  be  advantageous  for  this  purpose,  the  one  to  be 
kept  over,  not  being  opened  till  actually  wanted;  and  we  are  not  sure  but 
that  in  most  cases  two  houses  thus  treated  are  better  than  one. 

Mr.  Clay,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  when  complimenting  our  eastern  ^eods 
for  their  industry,  remarked  that  they  found  on  their  soil  nothing  to  expc^rt 
but  granite  and  ice — "  absolutely  nothing  but  granite  and  ice,"  and  yet  see 
their  prosperity.  There  are  yet  plenty  of  openings  in  the  ice  trade  for 
enterprising  men. 


».  *  ■  »  ■# 


THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE.— A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS. 

BY     FOX    MEADOW. 

Mr.  Editor  :  — It  is  said  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.  The  truth  of 
this  is  made  manifest  daily.  Necessity  and  repeated  failures  are  oftenliines 
the  means  by  which  the  observing  mind  traces  the  cause,  and  ultimates 
wonderful  scientific  practical  resultSf  and  makes  the  man  of  eaperienee. 

Such  we  presume  to  be  the  cause  that  brought  out  the  "  Rivers'  Orchard 
House,"  which  is  now  giving  so  much  pleasure  and  delight  in  England,  and 
which  is  destined  to  become  in  this  country,  and  very  shortly,  too,  one 
of  the  noblest  features  in  horticulture. 

The  public  have  greatly  to  thank  you  for  the  republication  of  Mr.  Rivers' 
valuable  manual.  We  know  that  the  orchard  house  can  be  so  designed, 
arranged,  and  adapted  to  fruit  and  plants,  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  in 
one  magnificent  structure ;  and  be  assured,  Mr.  Editor,  that  if  your  bnmbie 
servant  only  held  the  influence  or  power,  he  would  place  just  such  a  noik 
mnAcard  house  in  a  noNe  poeition  in  our  New  York  to  be  noNe  park.  Whj 
should  such  a  park  be  without  its  Sydenham  ?  Surely  this  would  be  m 
appropriate  to  the  grounds  as  a  tower,  from  whence  to  gase  at  the  stars. 

With  what  joy  would  the  citizens  of  New  York  and  its  suburbs,  pay' their 
twenty-five  cents  for  admission  to  feast  their  eyes  and  charm  their  hearts 
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by  viewing  the  beautiful  designs  of  man  and  the  wonderful  prod  actions  of 
God.  The  London  trains  carry  ont  daily  many  hundreds  to  view  the  great 
Paztonian  Palace,  where  man's  ingenuity  has  combined  living  colors  to 
represent  vivid  fire, — ^here,  so  bright,  the  glare  dazzles  the  eye, — there,  the 
soft  combinations  of  the  rainbow  j  and  yonder  in  the  distance,  the  lurid  fire 
of  one  of  nature's  outlaws  bounding  through  eternal  space  ; — and  we  stand 
in  awe,  wonder,  and  amazement.  The  man  that  has  been  tippling  at  the 
rum-bowl  all  his  life,  stands  fixed  to  the  spot.  JSk  is  thinking — absorbed  ; 
yoQ  see  him  again  entering  the  interior  of  the  palace ;  he  pauses.  The 
glittering  festoons  suspended  from  crystal  domes,  never  before  touched  his 
sight,  and  he  seems  to  be  recalling  his  senses  ;  "  is  this  a  reality,  or  am  I 
in  a  fairy  land  I"  At  length  he  concludes  he  will  try  and  grow  some  of 
those  beauties  in  his  own  neglected  garden,  and  he  does  so.  The  money  he 
found  for  rum,  goes  now  to  buy  flowers  and  fruit  trees  ;  a  higher  taste  has 
grown  up ;  the  purity  of  the  one  has  banished  the  other ;  horticulture 
makes  good  men  and  intelligent  fathers. 

The  orchard  house  is  the  house  for  the  tnilRon  ; — the  house  for  him  who 
possesses  a  princely  income,  and  him  who  toils  for  his  daily  bread.  From 
a  magnificent  building  capable  of  growing  all  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables, 
down  to  the  small  pit  for  salads,  strawberries,  &c.  The  old  notion  of  re- 
quiring large  ttacts  of  land  for  roots  to  ramble  about  in,  will  soon  fall  to 
the  shades,  and  the  only  thing  that  horticulture  requires  at  the  present  day 
is,  to  have  amongst  us  good  practical  gardeners,  who  are  good  practical 
chemists.  There  are  plenty  of  good  chemists  in  the  country,  and  if  they 
had  two  heads  on  their  shoulders,  (gardener  and  chemist,)  gardeners  would 
be  much  benefited  by  their  experience.  It  appears  to  me  that  when  men 
reaUy  know  something  they  think  it  worth  nothing  to  the  public  unless  it  is 
wrapped  up  in  a  lot  of  mysticism,  to  let  others  see  they  know  something 
that  no  one  else  can  comprehend ;  and  they  use  large  words  where  simple, 
easy  terms  would  express  things  much  better,  and  be  understood  by  every- 
body. 

But  of  orchard  houses,  Mr.  Editor.  First,  the  materials  of  which  they 
should  be  built ;  secondly,  their  construction ;  thirdly,  of  the  fruit  trees 
and  how  to  grow  them,  with  the  kinds  adapted  for  the  purpose  ;  and  lastly, 
on  the  bountiful  crops  plants  are  capable  of  producing  in  the  orchard  house 
properly  constructed  and  managed  : — and  as  these  few  observations  are  not 
needed  by  gardeners,  but  are  intended  for  amateurs,  I  shall  call  things  by 
their  simple  terms,  so  as  to  be  generally  understood. 

First,  the  kind  of  material  of  which  the  house  should  be  built  In  Eng- 
land, the  Rivers  house  is  simple,  light  and  cheap,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
mild  winters  of  that  country,  but  here  there  are  contingencies  that  England 
little  dreams  of.  In  the  first  place,  one  of  our  heavy  winter's  snows  on 
Mr.  Rivers'  rafters  of  fif  poles,  would  make  an  end  of  the  house  and  all 
inside  of  it  We  say,  therefore,  use  strong,  substantial  rafters;  pine,  two  by 
seven  inches,  and  placed  six  feet  apart,  with  three  cross  bars  one  and  a 
half  by  three  inches,  placed  over,  or  let  into  the  rafter  for  supporting  the 
glass  bars.  Make  a  good  strong  roof.  The  bars  for  receiving  the  glass 
can  be  ont  ont  of  one-inch  pine  boards,  which  makes  them  strong  enough, 
one  by  one  inch  and  a  half,  and  grooved  half  an  inch  deep  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  on.  These  bars  are  easily  got  out  by  the  circular  saw,  and  are 
very  modersitely  cheap. 
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Mr.  Rivers,  if  I  understand  him  correctly,  is  of  opinion  that  all  froit  trees 
in  the  orchard  bouse  would  be  benefited  if  the  temperature  of  the  hoo&e 
did  not  drop  below  26^ — 90  are  we.  The  less  freezing  that  goes  on  in  the 
roots  and  branches  of  fruit  trees,  the  better.  The  less  mm  tbey  get  on 
them  when  frozen,  the  better.  Let  us  here  suggest  that  the  house  be  built 
tight  as  well  as  strong.  We  know  what  March  winds  are  in  England,  and 
bitter  experience  has  taught  us  what  they  are  in  America*  It  is  the  gen- 
eral slaughter  month  of  the  whole  year. 

Build  your  orchard  houses  tight,  and  at  the  same  time  put  in  all  the  ven- 
tilation that  you  possibly  can,  and  use  no  hemlock  boards. 

•  One  summer's  sun,  and  they  are  all  in  ribbon  strips ; — ^use  pine  ;  it  can  be 
bought  nearly  as  cheap  as  hemlock  ;  and  also  take  care  to  well  batten  all 
the  ventilators,  or  they  will  soon  warp  and  split ;  my  experience  is,  no  wooden 
ventilator  can  be  made  tight  unless  it  is  panelled  ;  then  they  will  stand. 

Now.  in  reference  to  the  glazing,  the  putty  should  have  half  white  lead 
worked  through  it ;  bed  the  bars  with  the  putty,  and  press  the  glass  down 
tight  to  the  wood  ;  take  the  putty-knife  and  smooth  off  the  putty  that  stands 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  glass,  and  that  is  all  that  is  required  on  the 
outside  ;  there  is  no  necessity  of  puttying  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  glass, 
as  it  only  cracks  and  breaks  away,  and  no  painting  outside  will  prevent  it. 
After  finishing  the  outside  as  directed  above,  paint  down  each  bar  with 
good  thick  white  lead,  and  you  will  find  the  roof  to  last  longer  than  by  anj 
of  the  present  modes  of  work.  You  also  will  be  required  to  take  off  the 
extra  putty  on  the  inside,  and  paint  as  before.  Houses  built  by  placing  the 
rafters  six  feet  apart,  resting  on  locust  or  cedar  posts,  should  have  three 
cross  bars  between  the  rafters,  one  and  a  half  by  three  inches,  to  Bopport 
the  glass  bars,  and  placed  distant  from  each  other  to  suit  the  size  of  the 
glass.  Houses  built  in  this  manner  are  strong  and  substantial,  have  a  very 
nice  appearance,  and  can  be  built  for  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  dollars  per 
lineal  foot,  complete.  We  know  of  over  a  thousand  lineal  feet  erected  in 
this  way  for  the  exotic  grape  alone,  which  is  all  heated  throughout  with  hot 
water  ;  and  as  to  the  general  appearance,  there  are  hundreds  of  houses  that 
have  cost  over  twelve  and  fourteen  dollars  per  foot,  that  look  no  better,  if 
they  look  as  well.  Houses  should  be  built  strong ;  if  rough,  you  can  dis^ 
pense  altogether  with  the  carpenter's  plane  ;  it  is  a  very  eoqaensive  tooL 

Our  next  suggestion  is  in  reference  to  the  form  of  the  house.  The  span 
roof  I  think  will  be  found  best  adapted  to  this  purpose.  The  great  question, 
however,  is,  How  are  we  to  grow  these  fruit  trees  ?  How  is  labor  to  be 
saved  f  In  England  this  is  no  question  of  importance,  but  in  America  it  is 
a  very  serious  one,  with  the  private  establishments  as  well  as  the  commercial 
gardens.  In  the  first  place  I  should  use  no  pots  at  all ;  use  boxes.  'Hiej 
do  not  attract  the  heat  like  the  flower  pot,  and  consequently  they  will  take 
much  less  watering.  I  have  grown  vines  from  eyes  in  boxes  and  pots  side 
by  side,  the  pot  containing  three  times  the  amount  of  soil  that  was  held  by 
the  box,  but  the  box  invariably  made  three  times  the  amount  of  wood  or 
cane.  It  makes  quite  a  difference  to  a  plant  whether  its  roots  cling  to  the 
side  of  a  roasting  hotpot^  or  a  cool  moist  board. 

And  it  makes  also  a  great  difference  in  the  producing  of  red  spider,  bog 
and  scale,  and  a  whole  host  of  these  detestable,  ever-tantalizing  little  pests 
to  horticulture.  But  if  these  fruit  trees  are  to  be  grown  for  a  commercial 
purpose,  we  say,  use  neither  pots  nor  boxes.  Plant  oiU; — ^now  inplanting  out 
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we  don't  wish  to  be  understood  that  the  borders  must  be  large  vine  borders^ 
but  they  may  be  made  two  feet  wide  by  eighteen  or  twenty-four  inches  deep, 
or  so  constructed  as  to  suit  the  house.  It  is  not  a  great  huUc  of  soil  that 
plants  live  ott,  but  the  element  they  9itck  up  from  it,  and  the  less  the  quantity 
of  soil  the  plant  has  to  live  in,  and  feed  from,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of 
mouths  or  feeders  or  roots  they  will  throw  out  in  search  of  their  required 
support;  and  if  you  keep  your  little  borders  well  mulched  (top  dressed)  with 
good  decomposed  manure,  and  constantly  pour  over  that  mulching  guano 
water,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  plant  troubling  itself  much  about  the  bidk  of 
soil  you  have  given  it  to  grow  in. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  we  will  give  you  a  fact  in  connection  with  this  mode 
of  culture.  We  know  a  small  house  one  hundred  and  two  feet  long,  a  lean- 
to,  in  the  front  and  back  of  which  was  run  a  lot  of  common  boards  that 
made  a  sort  of  trough  about  two  feet  wide  and  deep  the  whole  length,  and 
this  was  filled  in  with  soil,  in  May  1st,  185T,  and  then  was  put  in  young 
vine  eyes  just  beginning  to  grow,  and  they  were  planted  one  foot  apart.  In 
the  following  May,  1868,  we  saw  the  whole  house  full  of  ripe  fruit,  the  bunches 
weighing  from  three  quarters  to  a  pound  and  a  quarter  each  ;  this  season 
was  cut  the  second  crop  off  these  same  vines,  March  20th,  1859.  The  fruit 
cut  from  one  vine  we  had  the  curiosity  to  see  weighed, — ^it  weighed  over  ten 
pounds' ;  and  four  of  the  bunches  weighed  one  and  a  half  pounds  each  ;  one 
bunch  two  pounds  ;  and  the  whole  of  tlie  fruit  was  well  colored  and  well 
swelled.  Now  we  could  not  begin  to  do  anything  like  this  in  pots  ;  in  fact 
it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  it. 

The  next  question  we  have  to  think  about  is,  the  sorts  of  fruits  adapted 
for  the  Orchard  House,  and  this  question  will  not  take  much  time  to  answer, 
nor  much  space  in  your  valuable  journal  ;  for  we  know  no  fruit  that  cannot 
be  induced  to  pay  due  respect  for  its  protection  and  care.  Perhaps,  above 
all,  the  plum  would  feel  doubly  dutiful  for  protecting  it  from  the  ravages  of 
the  cuTculio.  The  peach,  apricot,  nectarine,  and  plum,  can  and  will  be 
grown  to  perfection  ;  but  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  the  dozen — we 
must  and  will  have  them  by  the  tfiousand. 

So  great  is  the  demand  for  fine  fruits  of  all  kinds  in  the  great  city  of  New 
York,  that  some  of  the  prices  paid  are  almost  fabulous,  and  fruits  of  the  high- 
est character  are  now  daily  standing  dishes  on  the  tables.  Ere  long  we 
shall  see  the  pine-apple  grown  here  for  the  public  markets  to  a  much 
greater  extent  and  perfection  than  is  now  done  in  Europe.  What  a  glori- 
ous sight  will  be  the  Fruit  Palace  of  America,  with  its  noble  centre,  glow- 
ing with  its  golden  pine-apples,  and  the  sweet  honey-dew  dripping  from  its 
Insctons  cheek.  Soon  will  the  difference  of  quality  be  appreciated  ;  soon 
will  it  be  found  that  the  imported  pine-apple  is  as  different  from  the  home 
cultivated  one  as  the  Bartlett  pear  is  from  the  Swedish  turnip.  They  must 
and  will  be  grown  for  sale.  Peaches  are  sold  in  Broadway  at  a  dollar  each 
when  those  from  the  South  command  no  more  for  a  whole  basket  full,  and 
the  ladies  that  promenade  that  great  thoroughfare  know  pretty  well  that 
all  the  black  grapes  are  not  Black  Isabellas.  The  first  bunch  of  Hamburgs 
that  was  ever  offered  in  New  York  was  sold  with  difficulty  at  twenty-five 
cents  per  pound  ;  now,  at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  they  will  command 
two  dollars.  Four  years  ago  grapes  could  be  sent  from  Boston  called  Black 
Hamburgs,  red  as  foxes,  with  mealy  bugs  running  all  over  the  bunches  as 
|,they  hung  in  the  windows,  apparently  frightened  to  death  at  their  new 
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quarters  ;  bnt  to-day,  Mr.  Editor,  those  same  fruiterers  say,  Keep  your  red 
grapes  and  white  bags  at  home, — and  at  last  we  see  them  in  Washington 
Market,  left  at  some  vegetable  stall  to  be  sold  on  commission.  Should  yon 
chance  to  walk  into  some  of  the  fruit  stores  in  Broadway  to  bay  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  yon  must  not  feel  surprised  if  the  bunch  of  Hamburg^  or  Muscats 
should  weigh  five  pounds^  Boyal  Muscadine  two,  and  White  Frontignan 
three  pounds.  Yes,  sir,  we  may  stare  at  the  gr>^pes,  but  they  are  in  the 
scales — we  can't  deny  it— and  tiiey  are  plentiful  enough*  too. 

How  to  grow  or  how  to  train  trees  for  the  Orchard  House,  is  another 
point  that  we  shall  have  to  talk  a  little  more  about  shortly,  in  detail ;  bnt 
for  the  present  we  say  that  if  the  amateur  wishes  to  grow  them  in  boxes,  he 
may  adopt  the  finger  and  thumb  system  of  pruning, — the  same,  in  fact,  that 
he  practises  on  bis  specimen  plants  in  the  greenhouse  or  stove.  By  con- 
stant stopping,  after  beginning  properly,  any  form  can  be  given  to  the 
trees  that  may  be  desired,  and  at  the  samo  time  made  productive.  The  great 
demand  for  fine  fruits  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone  will  cause  large  num- 
bers of  orchard  houses  to  be  soon  erected.  The  cry  is.  Where  can  we  buy 
peaches,  plums,  nectarines,  and  apricots  ?  We  shall  soon  see  acres  of  glass 
erected  for  this  purposot  and  still  the  cry  will  be,  give  %u  more.  Grapes  un- 
der glass  are  at  the  present  the  only  fruit  that  is  generally  in  cultivation  ; 
but  there  are  many  other  fruits  that  equally  demand  the  attention  of  the 
commercial  gardener,  which  would  bo  as  productive  and  profitable.  Strong, 
rough,  tight,  well  ventilated,  cheap  houses,  is  what  is  required  here,  made 
tight  to  keep  out  the  frost,  whitewashed  to  keep  out  the  sun,  (the  glass  in 
winter),  employ  small,  shallow  borders  for  the  roots,  plenty  of  ventilation 
or  air,  plenty  of  liquid  manure,  plenty  of  determination  to  accomplish  the 
end,  and  you  will  find  plenty  of  success. 
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This  invaluable  evergreen  climber  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  in  this 
country;  wherever  it  will  thrive  it  should  be  planted,  both  for  covering  walls 
and  to  run  up  the  blank  stems  of  trees,  using  bone  manure  as  the  best 
enricher  of  its  soil.  Nothing  creates  the  idea  of  age  so  quickly  as  abund- 
ance of  ivy.  Where  it  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  ascend  trees  or  walls,  a 
handsome  effect  may  be  produced  by  allowing  it  to  run  over  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  where  it  will  form  a  fine  verdure  in  shade  that  injures  grass. 
We  are  not  sure  but  that  ft  might  form  a  carpet  of  green  in  the  southern 
states,  where  grass  is  difficult  to  cultivate.  At  Philadelphia  it  succeeds 
admivibly,  though  some  of  the  finest  old  specimens  are  occasionally  totally 
destroyed  by  the  cold  ;  sudden  extremes  from  warmth  to  groat  depression 
of  the  thermometer,  seem  unfavorable  to  its  longevity.  The  '*  English " 
here  is  the  most  hardy,  and  the  ''  Irish  "  the  most  rapid  growing,  though 
some  difference  of  opinion  exists  on  this  subject.  Philadelphia  is  probably 
the  northern  limit  where  you  often  see  large  walls  ivy-covered,  lliough  at 
Sunny  side,  Washington  Irving's,  and  a  few  other  places  in  that  region, 
where  it  is  planted  on  the  north  sides  of  dwellings,  it  is  occasionally  seen 
very  beautiful  and  healthy  ;  but  generally  at  the  North  it  can  be  success 
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fully  grown  on  the  ground,  where  it  mnB  very  well,  and  if  covered  with 
leaves  and  brash  it  will  do  perfectly.  It  might  be  employed  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding cut  even  in  northern  climates,  and  annually  laid  down  carefolly 
before  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  and  we  advise  a  trial  of  this  as  a  probabie 
means  of  success.  It  should  always  be  protected  from  the  sun  in  winter, 
which  kills  it  by  sudden  thawing  after  severe  frost  Downing  thoai^ht  so 
highly  of  it  as  to  say  nothing  could  take  its  place.  For  further  particulars 
regarding  this  most  beautiful  of  climbers,  we  refer  to  an  article  of  Bome 
length  from  our  own  pen,  in  the  4th  Vol.  of  the  JEhrticuUurut,  December. 
1849,  page  252,  and  now  proceed  with  our  translation  from  the  Recw  Ew- 
ticoU : 

"  There  may  be  used  for  the  ornamentation  of  parks  and  gardens,  an 
arrangement  of  Ivy  to  form  a  trunk  by  uniting  and  interlacing  its  braDcbes. 
I  am  certain  of  this  from  experience :  in  1852, 1  transplanted  a  Larieio 
Pine  sixteen  feet  high,  and  placed  it  before  the  house  I  occupy,  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantcs.  The  tree  died  in  a  few  months.  I  had  the  branches 
cut  off,  and  then  planted  at  the  root  two  Ivys  and  two  Banksia  roses ;  for 
two  years,  the  two  plants  lived  in  harmony,  and  the  yellow  flowers  of  the 
Banksia  roses  arranged  themselves  very  gracefully  on  the  deep  green  of 
the  Ivy  leaves  ;  but  little  by  little  the  latter  outgrew  the  rose,  stifled  its 
more  feeble  companion,  and  reached  the  top  of  the  pine  trunk.  Then  I  had 
an  iron  circle  of  three  feet  in  diameter  placed  at  the  summit  of  the  tree ; 
the  branches  of  the  Ivy  very  soon  clasped  the  circumference,  and  now  they  i 
weep  over  all  around*  and  present  the  appearance  of  a  candelabra  always  i 
green.  The  stem  of  the  Ivy  is  already  strong  enough  to  support  itself,  if 
the  support  should  crumble ;  but  the  resinous  nature  of  this  evergreen 
trunk  ensures  its  duration;  If  I  had  it  to  do  again,  I  would  make  the  cir- 
cle six  feet  in  diameter,  in  order  to  have  between  the  trunk  and  falling 
branches,  a  bower,  where  at  all  times  shade  and  freshness  would  be  found. 

"  In  central  Europe,  the  Ivy  grows  very  vigorously,  but  not  beyond  the  58' 
of  latitude.  It  grows,  however,  in  the  island  of  Gothland  ;  but  it  is  no 
longer  found  in  Sweden,  in  Ostrogothia,  or  in  Westrogothia.  In  the  British 
Isles,  it  stops  at  the  Shetland  Isles,  and  no  longer  grows  in  the  Hebrides, 
nor  in  the  Ferve.  In  England  and  in  Germany,  it  embellishes  all  the  rains, 
clothing  them  with  perpetual  verdure.  No  traveller  can  forget  the  hys 
which  adorn  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Heidelberg ;  those  of  the  feudal 
fortress  of  Bressnire,  and  the  Castle  of  Courtalein,  (Eure-et-Loire,)  inherited 
by  the  family  of  Montmorency.  This  castle  dates  back  to  the  year  lUO ; 
it  is  defended  by  a  tower  of  sixty-nine  feet  in  height ;  the  ivy  is  trained 
with  much  care  on  the  trellis,  and  the  windows  seem  carved  out  of  the 
foliage.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  the  charming  effect,  which  this 
castle  of  verdure  produces. 

"  In  England,  I  admired  the  Ivys  which  cover  the  ruins  of  Kenilworth 
Castle  ;  Loudon  cites  those  of  Brockley  Hall,  in  Somersetshire,  that  climl* 
on  the  trees.  One  is  ten  feet  in  diameter,  another  eleven  feet — ^both  most 
be  very  old,  for  the  growth  of  the  Ivy  is  slower  than  in  the  middle  of 
France.  Another  Ivy  covers  a  cottage  in  the  city  of  Morpeth,  in  Northum- 
berland ;  it  shows  a  diameter  of  nineteen  feet  to  the  height  where  it  divides 
into  branches,  and  ten  feet  above  the  soil. 

"  Ivys  so  often  cover  ruins  or  old  edifices,  that  it  would  be  very  interest-^ 
ing  to  study  their  growth  in  diameter.    It  can  be  done  by  counting  the^ 
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number  of  woody  layers  of  the  large  Ivys  cut  at  the  base.  A  certain 
number  of  examples  compared  among  themselves  would  furnish  ns  means 
that  would  serve  for  a  foundation  for  calculations  upon  the  age  of  all  the 
large  Ivys,  whose  diameter  should  have  been  measured  ;  for  these  plants 
growing  near  a  ruin,  in  a  soil  which  is  neither  cultivated  nor  manured, 
must  have  a  moderate  growth,  such  as  we  might  expect.  The  estimation 
of  tbe  age  of  an  Ivy  on  a  rnin,  would  be  very  interesting  in  itself,  for  I  am 
convinced  that  examples  of  them  would  be  found  of  astonishing  longevity  I 
further,  we  would  plainly  have  a  minimum  limit  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
ruin  itself.  In  short,  the  latter  is  necessarily  anterior  to  the  Ivy  that  covers 
it.  The  vegetable  physiology  and  the  history  of  ruined  monuments,  such 
as  cover  the  soil  of  Europe,  would  then  have  an  equal  interest  if  these 
studies  were  pursued." 
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BY   R.    6.   PARDEE. 

A  BRIEF  visit  to  the  three  above-named  places  of  interest  up  the  Hudson, 
was  enjoyed  during  the  past  season. 

At  lona — a  rocky  isle  of  about  three  hundred  acres,  near  the  west  shore 
of  the  Hudson,  two  miles  above  Peekskill — I  found  Dr.  Grant  most  indus- 
triously employed  in  the  cultivation  of  his  grapes.  He  has  with  skill  and 
vast  labor  brought  the  forty  acres  of  tillable  land  on  the  island  to  a  very 
high  V  state  of  cultivation,  and  covered  it  with  vineyards  and  orchards  of 
the  choicest  grapes,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  and  other  fruits. 

Deep  tt*enching,  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil,  mixtures  of  compost, 
leaf-mold  and  muck,  have  accomplished  wonders.  Dr.  Grant  is  well  known 
as  a  most  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  cultivator  of  grapes.  He  has  not 
only  vast  numbers  of  vines,  of  most  all  the  varieties  of  bardy  grapes  in 
bearing ;  bat  his  activity  in  the  way  of  propagation  astonished  me.  For 
instance,  he  has  more  than  ten  thousand  plants  of  the  popular  Delaware 
grape,  that  are  No.  1,  with  growths  of  from  six  to  ten  feet  this  season. 
Then  follow  as  many  more  of  not  quite  so  mature  growth  and  age.  He 
has  besides,  an  unusual  stock  of  Allen's  New  Hybrid,  which  the  doctor 
thinks  will  prove  to  be  the  best  white  grape  ;  thus  rivalling  the  Rebecca. 
Then  follow  the  Anna,  Clara,  and  various  new  seedlings,  some  of  which 
promise  well.    All  were  in  fine  condition. 

From  thence  I  proceeded  on  a  long  desired  visit  to  Pelham,  the  well 
known  country  seat  of  Robert  L.  Pell,  Esq.,  the  successor  of  General  James 
Tallmadge  as  President  of  the  American  Institute. 

Pelham  is  situated  on  the  west  shore  of  the  noble  Hudson,  stretching 
along  its  shores  for  nearly  three  miles,  comprising  a  princely  estate  of 
twdve  hundred  acres.  Here  I  saw,  what  was  most  nearly  my  ideal  of  those 
magnificent  English  estates  of  which  we  read. 

lK>ng,  persevering,  intelligent  labor,  with  ample  means,  has  brought  these 
fair  acres  up  to  the  thorough  high-culture  of  the  best  garden,  and  the 
returns  now,  I  should  judge,  abundantly  repay  the  outlay. 

Thorough  drainage  by  nearly  100  miles  of  stone  drains ;  deep  tillage, 
from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet ;   with  all  the  manure  needed,  iutelli 
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gently  and  timely  applied,  has  done  the  work.  Two  hundred  acres  aod 
over  of  large,  flouriBbing  Newtown  Pippin  apple-trees,  said  to  number  more 
than  20,000  bearing  trees,  was  one  of  the  sights.  Eighty  acres  of  pota- 
I  toes  in  full  vigor,  of  one  variety*  his  early  seedling,  with  rows  three-foartiu 
i     of  a  mile  in  length,  were  worth  seeing. 

The  acres  of  grape  vineyards,  of  raspberries  and  strawberries,  all  culti- 
vated in  the  best  manner ;  the  thorongh-bred  horses  and  cattle,  and  the 
most  costly  sheep,  all  well  cared  for  and  thriving,  were^mly  pleasant  to 
behold. 

It  was  delightful  to  ramble  over  a  part  of  the  nine  miles  of  grarel  walks 
in  the  spacious  lawns  and  park.  It  was  a  rare  treat  to  examine  the  nine 
beautiful  fish-ponds  and  the  J^fty  varieties  of  choice  fish  raised  there ;  to 
see  the  fish  come  on  call  to  the  banks  where  we  were  standing,  and  eat  the 
bread  offered  them,  running  boldly  through  and  over  our  hands  by  the 
thousands  ;  young  shad,  gold  fish,  and  other  kinds,  feeding  as  tamely  as  if 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  sealed  and  recorded  between  us. 

But  I  dare  tell  no  more  of  Pelham  at  this  time,  and  will  drop  down  to 
Wodenethe,  the  splendid  country  seat  of  H.  W.  Sargent,  Esq.,  near  Fish- 
kill.  Here  we  found  a  tasteful  and  elegant  mansion,  with  some  twenty-five 
acres  of  the  most  highly  ornamented  lawns  and  gardens. 

Enterprise,  skill,  taste,  and  wealth,  have  probably  here  gathered  tiie 
largest  and  finest  collection  of  evergreens  of  which  our  country  can  boast 
It  is  barely  possible  that  there  may  be  one  exception.  It  was  gratifying  to 
walk  over  these  grounds  and  feast  on  the  rare  varieties,  and  tboroogh 
training  of  the  plants.  Hundreds  are  worthy  of  honorable  mention,  bot  I 
do  not  propose  to  enumerate  more  than  a  few.  Some  exquisite  specioieDS 
of  Araucaria  excelsa,  Torreya  taxifolia,  Gryptomeria  Japonica,  Glypbos- 
trobus  pendala,  Abies  Honstrosa,  fern-leaved  Arbor  YitsB,  and  the  Tarie- 
gated  cedars,  particularly  attracted  attention. 

The  specimens  also  of  variegated  cut-leaved  oak,  ash,  beech,  and  horse- 
chestnut,  were  very  fine. 

I  also  noticed  the  striped  green  and  plain  green  Century  plants,  (AlocO 
the  largest  size  and  in  the  best  possible  condition.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Sago  and  other  varieties  of  the  palm.  A  house  of  liberal  proportions 
is  now  in  process  of  erection  expressly  for  these  palm-trees  to  luxuriate  in. 

The  thousands  of  plants  in  the  numerous  borders  of  the  magnificent 
Rhododendrons,  Ericas,  and  Hollys,  including  fifty  varieties  of  the  former  and 
eighteen  of  the  latter,  and  the  weeping  variety,  excited  particular  interest. 

In  the  borders  were  scores  of  young  peach,  nectarine,  and  plum-trees, 
scarcely  more  than  three  feet  high,  but  heavily  laden  with  the  brightest 
colored,  fair  and  delicious  flavored  fruit  These  dwarf  trees,  scarcely  as 
large  in  the  stem  as  your  small  finger,  were  cultivated  in  large  earthen 
pots,  forced  in  the  vinery  and  orchard  house,  so  as  now  to  bear  the  fruit  at 
maturity  sunk  in  the  open  border  partly  shaded. 

My  notice  was  also  attracted  to  several  vines  of  the  Wistaria  Sinensis 
now  in  fair  blossom.  It  has  so  generally  and  so  unusually  declined  to 
blossom  in  my  neighborhood  this  year,  that  I  was  pleased  to  observe  them. 

Wodenethe  is  admirably  sheltered  by  trees  and  shrubbery,  so  that  I 
should  fear  that  Mr.  Sargent's  valuable  experiments  as  to  the  hardiness  of 
I  the  new  varieties  might  not  always  be  conclusive,  except  with  similar  cul- 
^tivation  and  protection. 
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For  iD8taDce»  large  specimens  of  the  Ohili  Pine  are  here  which  had 
remained  out,  in  warm  locations,  for  several  winters,  bat  the  soil  was  light ; 
1  fear  that  high  cultivation  would  have  made  the  wood  too  tender,  even 
there.  The  thermometer  undoubtedly  sinks  very  low  every  winter,  so  far 
north,  and  therefore  the  reports  of  experiences  at  Wodenethe  are  always 
looked  for  with  much  interest. 
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I      So  long  as  English  gardens  afford  examples  of  beauty  and  cultivation 
:  for  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  long  will  the  rose  maintain  its  position  as 
the  popular  favorite.    We  have  flowers  with  greater  brilliancy  of  color  and 
chaster  symmetry  of  form,  which  bloom  earlier  and  last  longer — whose 
'  value  is  even  increased  by  their  having  no  thorns  ;  and  yet,  in  whatever 
,  aspect  it  is  viewed,  whether  as  being  hardy  and  easily  grown,  or  as  fra- 
I ;  grant  and  agreeably  colored,  or  as  handsome  and  beautiful  in  all  its  parts, 
I  or  whether  it  is  associated  with  the  sports  of  childhood  and  the  pleasures 
I  of  old  age— the  rose,  both  of  the  garden  and  the  field,  has  more  fond  admir- 
[  ers  than  any  other  flower  either  native  or  exotic  ;  the  emblem  of  the  conn* 
'  try  itself,  no  other  flower  is  so  fit  a  representative  of  an  English  garden,  and 
no  other  flower  has  stronger  claims  to  embellish  the  architecture  of  an 
English  home.    Since,  then,  the  rose  is  so  much  and  so  justly  esteemed,  it 
'  is  not  surprising  that  its  cultivation  should  be  carried  on  to  an  extent  com* 
mensurate  with  its  great  merits,  and  unequalled  in  any  other  country. 
It  is  thought,  however,  that  its  culture  as  a  standard  has  been  kept  some- 
I  what  stationary,  and  that  but  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  magnitude  to 
which  the  rose  may  be  grown,  or  the  admirable  effect  which  it  may  be  made 
to  produce  on  a  lawn  or  pleasure  ground  ;  yet  with  a  sufficiently  strong 
.  stem,  and  a  system  of  careful  and  patient  training,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
I  able  doubt  but  that  the  standard  roses  could  be  grown  to  the  size  and  form 
of  the  ordinary  examples  of  Weeping  Ash,  having  the  branches  all  pro- 
duced from  the  top  of  a  single  stem,  and  flowingdownwards  on  all  sides  ; 
thus  forming  at  the  same  time  an  example  of  English  cultivation,  and  a 
vety  ornamental  object  for  a  lawn.    It  may  be  also  observed  that  the  con- 
Btructiob  of  a  comfortable  seat  round  its  stem  would  afford  a  cool  and 
,  fragrant  retreat  during  the  hot  days  of  summer,  so  that  in  fact  those  who 
i  could  not  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  bed  of  roses  might  at  the  least  have  the 
curtains. 

It  is  not  wished  to  be  inferred  that  either  the  Dog  rose  or  the  Manettii 
rose  coald  be  grown  to  the  strength  of  the  Ash  stem,  nor  is  such  vigor 
necessary  in  a  standard,  trained  in  the  manner  alluded  to.  There  does  not 
Beera,  however,  to  be  any  reason  for  supposing  that  either  may  not  be 
grown  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  with  proportionate  strength.  But  the 
chief,  if  not  the  whole,  support  for  the  head  must  be  provided  artificially, 
by  driving  down  a  stout  stake  or  pole,  to  which  the  stock  may  be  fastened, 
and  then  the  branches  directed  downwards  to  small  hoops  of  wire  of  any 
diameter,  from  five  to  fifteen  or  even  twenty  feet,  according  to  taste.  The 
climbing  or  spreading  sorts  of  roses  are  of  course  the  most  suitable  for 
growing  in  this  form,  but  indeed  almost  any  rose  may  be  selected  ;  and  if 
>in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  branches  are  carried  out  to  a  great  radius, 
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some  light  props  might  be  necessary  to  the  wires  at  the  interior.  If  grown 
simply  as  an  object  of  decoration  on  the  lawn,  the  standard  may  h&ve  a 
stock  about  seven  feet  in  height,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  branches  may  be  about  five  feet,  so  that  in  general  form  it 
woald  appear  like  a  blunt  cone.  But  if  it  is  desired  to  combine  the  ease  of 
the  arbor  with  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  the  tree,  then  it  must  be  grown 
to  a  larger  scale,  and  provided  with  a  seat  round  the  stem.  In  this  case 
the  branches  should  be  trained  to  the  ground,  so  as  completely  to  con- 
ceal the  interior,  an  entrance  being  left  at  one  side.  The  general  man- 
agement of  the  tree  when  once  well  established,  is  similar  to  that  of  roses 
grown  in  the  common  way,  and  therefore  need  not  be  entered  upon  here.- 
P.  F.  K.  {Gardeners'  Bot.  Mag.) 
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BT  CHARLBS   DUOOIH,   ARCBITBCT,    532   BROADWAY,   KXW   TORE. 

Thb  present  number  is  illustrated  by  a  design  I  have  made  for  a  gentI^ 
man  at  Flushing,  L.  I.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  commands  exten- 
sive views  on  the  east  and  south  sides. 

The  outline  of  the  house  is  nearly  square.  The  vei*anda  is  carried  round 
on  three  sides,  stopping  against  the  dining-room  projection  on  the  west 
side ;  this  projection  helps  to  take  away  the  square  appearance  of  the 
house*  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  good  termination  for  the  veranda.  The 
remaining  three  sides  of  the  building  have  the  roof  so  gabled  as  to  aToid 
the  unpicturesque  appearance  it  would  have  presented  had  the  cornice  been 
carried  around  straight. 

To  produce  a  picturesque  appearance  in  designing  a  country  house,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  exterior  be  sufiSciently  varied  in  mass  and  detail,  as 
to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  monotony  of  style. 

Uniformity  in  all  the  sides  of  a  country  house  being  adopted,  the  repeti- 
tion becomes  wearisome,  and  the  eye  loses  that  source  of  pleasurable  sen- 
sation which  arises  from  the  variety  exhibited  in  viewing  an  irregalar  and 
picturesque  exterior  from  various  points. 

Symmetry  in  design  may  however  be  adopted  to  advantage  where  the 
house  is  seen  only  from  one  point  of  view,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
town  ;  but  where  the  house  is  seen  from  more  than  one  point  of  view  it 
should  be  avoided. 

The  Arrangement. — ^There  are  two  main  entrances  provided,  one  on  the 
east  and  one  on  the  west  side.  The  east  entrance  is  intended  for  sommer 
use,— when  visitors  may  be  mostly  expected, — the  door  is  therefore  made  to 
open  directly  into  the  reception  room.  The  entrance  on  the  west  being 
more  for  use  in  winter,  is  provided  with  a  carriage  porch.  There  is  also  a 
side  entrance  for  convenient  communication  with  the  stable  and  out-build- 
ings. 

The  parlor  is  placed  on  the  south  side,  and  extends  the  whole  depth  of  the 
house.  There  is  a  bay  window  in  the  centre  of  this  front*  carried  up  to  the 
second  story. 

The  dining-room  communicates  with  the  back  stairs  and  butler's  paotrv, 

which  is  fitted  up  with  dumb-waiter,  closets,  sink»  and  wash  basin,  supplied  i 

with  hot  and  cold  water.    There  is  also  provided  a  china  closet  to  they 
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diniDg*room,  and  a  conTenient  place  for  the  side-board  between  the  door  to  , 
china  closet,  and  the  door  to  butler's  pantry.    The  dining-room  and  boV 
ler's  pantry  are  wanned  by  means  of  a  heater  connected  with  the  back  of 
the  kitchen  range. 

The  staircase  is  located  in  a  side  hall,  so  as  to  leave  tho  main  hall  onob* 
stmcted. 


— ®P 
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It  being  deemed  desirable  to  obtain  a  thorough  circulation  of  air  through 
the  honse  without  carrying  the  hall  through,  the  plan  has  been  so  arranged 
that  by  throwing  open  the  doors  of  the  reception  room  and  parlor,  the 
desired  result  may  be  obtained  ;  which,  on  reference  to  the  plan,  it  will  be 
seen  gives  a  thorough,  open,  and  airy  arrangement.  And  by  standing  in 
the  centre  of  the  house,  a  view  may  be  had  east,  west,  north,  and  south. 

The  kitchen  is  located  beneath  the  dining-room,  and  is  a  large,  well- 
lighted,  and  airy  room,  fitted  up  with  dresser,  sink,  store-room,  closets,  and 
all  conveniences.  There  is  also  provided  in  the  basement,  the  wash-room, 
milk-room,  store-rooms,  furnace,  coal  cellar,  and  servants'  water-closet,  all 
well-lighted  and  ventilated. 

The  plan  of  the  second  stoiy  will  show  the  arrangement  of  the  chambers. 
All  the  rooms  have'  ample  closet  accommodation,  with  drawers  fitted  in 
each.  The  hall  is  carried  from  north  to  south,  the  entire  depth  of  the  house, 
and  is  nine  feet  wide.  This  makes  a  famous  play-room  for  children  in  the 
winter  season.  The  bay  window  being  continued  up  on  this  story,  makes  a 
pleasant  place  for  sitting,  as  it  commands  an  extended  view.  If  deemed 
necessary,  an  additional  room  could  be  formed  at  this  end  of  the  hall. 

The  bath-room  is  provided  conveniently  over  the  plumbing  below,  and 
also  in  close  communication  with  the  dressing-room. 

The  third  story  has  a  large  hall,  same  as  on  second  story,  and  five  cham- 
bers, with  closets  to  each  ;  and  also  a  large  store-room,  and  place  for  the 
tank. 

There  is  a  tower  provided  on  the  north  side,  over  the  staircase,  where  the 
projection  is  drawn  on  plans.  It  is  not,  however,  seen  in  the  view  shown 
of  the  house,  although  forming  a  very  ornamental  feature  to  the  building. 

The  height  of  the  basement  is  8  ft.  6  in. ;  the  first  story,  12  ft. ;  the  second 
stoiT,  10  It. ;  and  the  third  story,  8  ft.  6  in.,  at  the  highest  part. 

Vonstructian  and  finish, — ^The  outside  walls  of  the  basement  are  built  of 
stone,  and  cemented  up  on  the  outside  to  keep  out  the  dampness  ;  the  inside 
partition  walls  in  the  basement  are  of  brick.  All  the  walls  above  the  base- 
ment are  constructed  of  wood,  the  frame  being  filled  in  with  an  inner  coat 
of  lathing  and  plastering.  This,  to  my  thinking,  is  far  preferable  to  brick, 
both  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  its  more  thorough  exclusion  of  both 
heat  and  cold.  The  frame  is  covered  on  the  outside  with  narrow  rebated 
clapboards — the  window  casings  being  cut  out  of  1^  inch  stuff.  The  roof 
is  covered  with  ornamental  shingles,  and  all  the  work  and  materials  through- 
out are  of  the  best  description.  The  rooms  on  the  first  fioor  have  enriched 
cornices  and  panelled  ceilings.  On  the  second,  the  rooms  have  plain 
moulded  cornices. 

(7o«^— The  contract  price  for  this  house  was  19,900.  This  included  the 
painting,  drains,  cisterns,  and  cesspools, — in  fact,  everything  excepting  the 
furnace,  mantles,  grates,  and  plumbing.  The  building,  occupying  105,000 
cubic  feet  of  space,  brings  the  cost  per  foot  to  nearly  9^  cents,  (see  page 
bOi  of  last  volume.)  The  cost  of  this  house  could  be  reduced  without 
materially  affecting  the  convenience,  by  leaving  off  the  tower  and  carriage 
porch,  and  otherwise  simplifying  the  details  of  both  outside  and  inside 
finish. 
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THE    NEW   VENISON. 

Thb  splendid  parka  of  England  have  always  been  one  of  ber  most  sinking 
featnres  in  tbe  eyes  of  continental  visitors.  Glorious  in  tbeir  hill  and  dale, 
their  ferny  brakes,  their  rich  pastures,  their  rivers,  and  their  mighty  trees 
— relics,  some  of  them,  of  primeval  forests  which  have  passed  away— they 
present  unequalled  sanctuaries  for  beasts  of  the  cha8e»  and  the  maltitade 
of  our  game  is  as  characteristic  as  the  localities  in  which  they  live.  Here 
roam  the  fallow  deer  in  such  herds  as  can  be  seen  in  no  other  land.  Here 
sometimes,  too,  as  we  see  them  at  Windsor,  the  stately  heads  of  the  red  dec^r 
tower  above  the  dappled,  silver-grey,  or  dark,  dun  hides  of  the  smaller 
species — more  frequently,  however,  living  apart  in  a  district  of  their  own. 
And  to  these  two  species  of  deer,  with  the  pheasant  and  the  ordinary  game 
of  the  country,  the  population  of  our  p%r^s  is  limited.  But  the.  fallow  deer 
and  the  pheasant  are  acclimated  animals — ^the  latter  being,  in  many  pam 
of  England,  and  everywhere  in  Scotland,  of  comparatively  recent  introdoo 
tion.  And  if  the  fallow  deer  and  pheasant  have  been  acclimated  so  per- 
fectly as  to  live  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  if  they  were 
indigenous,  why  should  not  our  catalogue  include  as  many  of  the  deer,  and 
as  many  of  the  game  birds  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  whole  e^Lrth,  as 
their  individual  beauty  or  quality  for  the  table  may  make  desirable  ?  There 
is  no  reason  to  the  contrary  whatever.  The  owner  of  any  deer-park  in 
England  may,  if  he  chooses,  have  the  luxury  of  at  least  a  dozen  species  of 
deer  and  antelopes  to  adorn  its  glades  ;  and  every  covert  may  have  unoDg 
its  denizens,  according  to  the  capabilities  of  soil  and  aspect,  three  or  four 
varieties  of  American  or  Asiatic  winged  game,  in  addition  to  the  aoiversal 
pheasant  and  the  migratory  woodcock. 

In  the  park  at  Melton  Constable,  Lord  Hastings  has  a  herd  of  Canadian 
wapiti,  rapidly  increasing  in  number,  a  herd  of  Indian  nylghaus,  and  a  herd 
of  the  little  Indian  hog-deer.  The  Indian  axis  succeeded  perfectly  aonae 
years  ago  in  Somersetshire  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Ducie  found  no  difficoity  in 
breeding  the  magnificent  Persian  deer  {Cermta  WaUichii)  at  Tortworth, 
which  he  subsequently  presented  to  the  Zo5logical  Society.  The  herd  of 
Barbary  deer  at  Hawkcstone  are  already  thirteen  in  number,  bred  from 
animals  which  Viscount  Hill  purchased  at  the  dispersion  of  the  Knowalej 
collection  in  1851 ;  and  in  an  adjacent  part  of  the  park  the  Ceylonese  sam- 
burs  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  equally  numerous. 

The  Zoological  Society  have  another  species — ^which,  with  moderate  8Qi> 
cess,  will  soon  be  available  also— more  brilliant  than  any  yet  named,  and 
probably  of  first-rate  quality  as  venison.  This  is  the  Indian  barasiuglia 
( Cervus  duvauceUii),  of  which  a  fine  male  was  fortunately  sent  to  them  in 
1857,  by  the  Baboo  Bajendra  Mullick,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Calcutta, 
who  takes  great  interest  in  zoological  pursuits,  and  is  possessed  of  a  large 
collection  of  Asiatic  quadrupeds  and  birds.  The  barasingha  carries  a  mag- 
nificent head  when  adult,  and  has  a  lustrous  golden  summer  coat,  which  in 
the  rich  green  of  an  English  park  would  produce  the  most  picturesquely 
beautiful  efifect  that  can  be  imagined.  Asia  yields  other  noble  specie 
which  are  equally  well  calculated  for  a  European  existence.  There  is  the 
great  shou  of  Thibet,  so  near  the  wapiti  in  size  that  at  one  time  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  great  American  species  actually  existed  in  both  hemispheres. 
There  is  the  hunghul,  of  Cashmir,  of  which  Colonel  Markham,  and  more 
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recent  sportsmen,  have  brought  home  splendid^trophies.  There  is  the  whole 
group  of  Rusa  deer,  which,  although  natives  of  more  southern  regions, 
adapt  themselves  with  singular  facility  to  the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate. 
And  if  we  turn  to  America  we  have  at  once  half  a  dozen  species  of  another 
most  graceful  form,  of  which  the  obvious  distinctive  character  is  the 
absence  of  brow-antlers  and  the  forward  direction  of  all  the  other  points. 
With  such  animals  as  these,  acclimatation  is  comparatively  easy,  but  there 
are  many  others  to  which  the  same  operation  may  be  extended  with  perfect 
success  ;  and  the  Soci6t6  Imperiale  d'Acclimatation,  in  Paris,  is  on  the  point 
of  establishing  a  great  vivarium  in  the  beautiful  Bois  de  Boulogne,  as  a 
centre  from  which  the  experiment  may  be  made  in  France. 

This  interesting  question  has  very  recently  been  brought  to  a  practical 
test  which  deserves  to  be  recorded.  And  the  successful  essay  having  b6en 
made,  not  with  a  North  American  or  North  Asiatic  species,  but  with  an 
antelope  of  the  South  African  wilderness,  the  difficulties  were  necessarily 
much  greater  than  those  which  would  have  to  be  provided  against  in  the 
hardier  deer  to  which  we  have  alluded.  On  the  7th  of  January,  the  first 
eland  {oreas  canna)  killed  for  the  table,  and  bred  in  England,  fell  at  Hawke- 
stone  Park,  in  the  county  of  Salop.  He  weighed  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  pounds  as  he  dropped,  huge  as  a  short-horn,  but  with  bone 
not  half  the  size.  Active  as  a  deer,  stately  in  all  his  paces,  perfect  in  form, 
bright  in  color,  with  a  vast  dewlap,  and  strong,  sculptured  horns,  the  eland 
in  his  lifetime  strode  majestic  on  the  hill-side,  where  he  dwelt  with  his  mates 
and  their  progeny,  all  English-born  like  himself.  And  of  these  three  pairs 
remain,  roaming  at  large  along  the  picturesque  slopes  throughout  the  day, 
and  returning  to  their  home  at  pleasure.  Here,  during  winter,  they  are 
assisted  with  roots  and  ha}^  but  in  summer  they  have  nothing  but  the  pasture 
uf  the  park  ;  so  that  in  point  of  expense,  they  cost  no  more  than  cattle  of  the 
best  description.  All  travellers  and  sportsmen  agree  that  in  the  quality  of 
his  flesh  the  eland  is  unapproached  by  any  ruminant  in  South  Africa — that 
the  males  grow  to  enormous  size,  and  lay  on  fat  with  as  great  facility  as  a 
true  sbortrhorn,  while  in  texture  and  flavor  they  are  infinitely  superior.  The 
experiment  which  has  been  tried  at  Hawkestone  proves  that  in  this  climate, 
under  circumstances  not  particularly  favorable,  the  eland  maintains  much 
of  the  renown  which  is  accorded  to  him  as  SLpi^  de  resistance  in  the  wil- 
derness. The  texture  of  the  lean  is  remarkably  fine,  the  fat  firm,  delicate, 
and  characteristic.  In  all  the  joints  great  juiciness  was  developed,  and, 
no  doubt,  as  a  foundation  for  sauces  and  for  game  soups,  eland  will  here- 
after rank  among  the  choicest  elements,  in  addition  to  its  undeniable  supe- 
riority as  a  meat. 

The  antecedents  of  the  herd  of  elands  at  Hawkestone  are  interesting. 
The  idea  of  acclimating  the  eland  in  England  is  due  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Derby,  who,  between  the  year  1835  and  the  period  of  his  death  in  1851, 
accumulated  an  immense  collection  of  living  animals  at  Knowsley.  Some 
notion  of  the  extent  of  his  labors  in  this  way  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  nearly  one  hundred  acres  were  devoted  to  this  purpose,  while  the 
whole  area  occupied  by  the  Zo5logical  Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park  only 
includes  twenty-six  acres  and  a  half.  In  Gleanings  from  the  Menagerie 
at  Knowsley  Hall,  a  privately  printed  work,  Lord  Derby  has  recorded  that 
in  November,  1842,  he  received  two  male  elands  and  a  female,  which  were 
then  for  the  first  time  brought  alive  to  Europe.    This  female  produced  seve- 
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ral  calves,  beginning  to  breed  in  1844,  bnt  of  all  hei:  stock  only  one  was  of 
her  own  sex,  and  she  herself,  with  the  males,  having  died  off  in  conseqaence 
of  being  fed  on  land  newly  laid  down  in  grass,  it  at  last  happened  that  this 
female  (calved  in  1846)  was  the  only  survivor.  In  1851  a  fresh  supply  of 
elands  was  obtained  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  bnt  in  the  summer  of 
that  year  Lord  Derby  died  ;  and,  having  been  President  of  the  Zoological 
Society  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  it  appears  that  he  bequeathed  to  diem 
his  reconstituted  herd,  consisting  of  two  males  and  three  females,  as  &  \ui 
proof  of  his  regard  for  the  institution,  which  had  then  been  restored  to  the 
prosperous  and  effective  state  in  which  we  know  it  In  the  Zoological 
Gardens  the  elands  have  occupied  a  conspicuous  place,  and  form  a  cha^a^ 
teristic  feature  in  the  African  quarter,  where  they  are  associated  with  the 
giraffes,  hippopotamus,  leucoryx,  and  ostriches.  Here  the  elands  have  been 
treated  with  extraordinary  success  ;  and,  from  the  year  1853  to  the  present 
time,  the  females  have  regularly  and  without  intermission  reproduced,  with- 
out any  accident,  or  the  loss  of  a  single  cal£ 

The  first  English  proprietor  who  was  prevailed  on  to  relieve  the  Society 
of  their  surplus  stock  was  Viscount  Hill ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1855,  a  . 
male  and  two  females  bred  by  the  Society  became  his  property,  and  were  ' 
transferred  to  Hawkestone.  The  result  of  their  establishment  there  has 
been  a  perfect  success,  as  four  calves  have  been  bom  ;  and  the  six-year-old 
male  has,  in  consequence  of  this  increase,  been  now  made  available  for  ' 
gastronomic  purposes.  In  every  shape  in  which  it  has  been  tried — ^braiied  , 
brisket,  roasted  ribs,  broiled  steaks,  filet  saut6,  boiled  aitch-bone,  et&— the 
fine  texture  and  juiciness  of  the  flesh  have  given  ample  proof  that  a  oew 
meat  of  surpassing  value  has  been  added  to  the  products  of  the  English 
park.  And  although  Viscount  Hill  has  been  the  firat  to  prove  this  fact^  the 
experiment  is  not  confined  to  Hawkestone  alone, — the  Marquis  of  Breadal- 
bane  having  established  three  animals  of  the  same  species  at  Taymou^, 
which  will  begin  to  reproduce  in  the  approaching  spring,  and  the  list  pair 
bred  by  the  Society  having  been  placed  by  Mr.  Tatton  £gerton,  M.  P..  in 
his  noble  park  at  Tattan,  in  Cheshire.  Since  the  five  elands  bequeathed  by 
the  Earl  of  Derby  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
twenty-one  calves  have  been  born  from  them  and  their  produce ;  and  at 
least  five  more  may  be  calculated  on  during  the  current  year.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  six  of  the  earliest  of  the  eland  calves  were  allowed  to 
leave  this  country  ;  but  now  that  the  acclimatation  of  this  noble  antelope 
is  a  demonstrated  fact,  and  its  merits  known,  there  is  no  doubt  that  efect- 
ive  measures  will  be  taken  to  secure  the  most  rapid  extension  of  tive  exist- 
ing number. — London  Saturday  JRevieuj, 

[We  have  waited  for  the  agricultural  papers  to  publish  the  above,  bat 
as  it  has  not  met  our  eye  in  any  of  their  pages  we  transfer  it  to  our  owe. 
If  we  were  to  designate  any  State  for  a  trial  of  the  new  venison,  it  wodd 
be  Kentucky. — Ed.  H.] 
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ACHIMBNES    CANDIDA. 

Presented  to  the  Society  by  G.  JJ.  Skinner,  Esq.,  in  the  spring  of  1848, 
and  said  to  be  from  Guatemala. 

From  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  stems  purplish,  nearly  smooth, 
with  a  few  scattered,  spreading  hairs  near  the  upper  end  ;  leaves  about 
four  inches  long ;  flowers  about  half  an  inch  long,  with  a  yellowish  tube, 
and  a  white,  flat,  oblique  limb,  with  a  short  line  of  purple  dots  along  the 


middle  of  each  lobe  except  the  frontal  one,  and  many  more  within  the  tube. 
Generally  three  flowers  appear  together,  of  which  the  central  ones  open  first 
and  the  side  ones  some  time  afterwards. 

It  requires  the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  the  other  sort9  of  Achimenes. 
Being  a  neat,  free-blooming  plant,  it  is  worth  cultivation  on  account  of  its 
white  blossoms,  an  unusual  color  in  the  genus. — JSartictdturcd  Society^s 
Journal. 


GRAFTING  THE  GRAPE-VINE. 

There  is  no  fruit  tree  cuUhrated  under  glass  of  00  mncb  importance  as 
the  vine,  nor  any  so  useful  for  the  dessert.  Pkie-apples,  ahhough  expen- 
sive, owing  to  the  amount  of  fuel  which  they  require,  are  less  esteemed  by 
most  persons.  Peaches  and  nectarines  are  admirable  and  delicious  when 
brought  to  perfection  ;  but  they  are  soon  over,  unless  forced  in  successional 
houses.    From  one  grape  house,  however,  a  long  supply  for  the  dessert  may 
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be  daily  obtained,  with  proper  maDagement  and  a  judicions  aelection 
of  sorts. 

But  it  frequently  happens  that  In  houses  of  well  established  vtn^  there 
are  sorts  for  which  it  would  bo  desirable  to  substitute  others.  A  set  of 
young  vines,  raised  from  eyes,  if  planted  in  a  fresh  made  border  will  soon 
fill  a  house;  but  the  rooting  up  of  an  established  plant  from  amongst  others, 
and  planting  a  young  one  in  its  place,  is  in  some  respects  an  objectionable 
proceeding;  for  the  roots  of  tbose  intended  to  remain  are  liable  to  be  in- 
jured, or  otherwise  they  take  possession  of  the  newly  loosened  soil  prepared 
for  the  young  plant  before  the  latter  is  itself  able  to  do  so.  In  order  to 
avoid  these  inconveniences  recourse  should  be  had  to  grafting,  which  will 
be  found  the  best  mode  of  substituting  for  any  existing  sort  one  that  is 
more  desirable.  As  regards  the  vine,  however,  the  principle  of  this  opera- 
tion is  not,  generally  speaking,  so  perfectly  well  understood  as  it  ought  to 
be.  It  is  very  simple;  but  many  failures,  with  considerable  loss,  and  dis- 
appointment, have  been  the  result  of  not  knowing  it.  It  consists  in  per- 
forming  the  operation  when  the  vine  U  in  cuAive  growihy  and  can  he  cut 
without  Heeding,  If  this  is  attended  to,  any  of  the  usual  modes  of  placing 
the  scion  is  contact  with  the  stock  will  succeed,  such  as  whip,  cleA,  or 
saddle  grafting;  but  a  certain  failure  will  be  the  result  of  every  mode  if 
performed  when  the  vine  is  in  a  bleeding  state. 

Mr.  Knight  states  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Horticultural  Society,  in 
1821,  that ''  The  practice  of  grafting  the  vine  appears  to  be  very  ancient ; 
for  it  is  mentioned  both  by  Cato  and  Columella  in  a  way  which  shows  that 
it  was  common  in  the  vineyards  of  Italy  at  the  period  in  which  they  wrote. 
It  must  consequently  have  been  an  operation  of  easy  execution  though  it  is 
rarely  seen  to  succeed  well  in  the  hands  of  the  modern  gardener*  who  is, 
nevertheless,  certainly  much  better  provided  with  instraments,  and  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  inferior  in  skill  or  science  to  the  cultivators  of 
that  period.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  some  mode  of  operating,  of  which  the  modern  gardener  is  ignorant.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  ancients  in  propagating  the  vine,  employed  cattings 
which  consisted  partly  of  one-year-old  and  partly  of  two-year-old  wood.''  Mr. 
Knight  conceived  it  probable  that  the  success  of  the  Boman  cultivators  in 
grafting  their  vines  might  have  arisen  from  the  selection  of  grafts  similar  to 
their  cuttings.  He  therefore  selected  scions  consisting  of  about  2  inches  of  old 
wood  and  5  inches  of  annual  wood.  With  these  he  was  succe88ful;.but  the  con- 
dition of  the  vine  as  regards  its  vegetation  is  not  stated.  It  is,  however, 
evident  that  if  he  had  known  the  simple  principle  to  which  we  have  as  abote 
directed  attention,  he  would  have  at  once  expressly  and  clearly  pointed  it 
out.  Instead  of  ascribing  his  success  to  the  circumstance  of  employing  a 
portion  of  two-year-old  wood,  he  could  have  stated  that  with  scions  of  one- 
year-old  wood  the  chances  would  be  that  not  one  in  20  would  fail,  espcciallr 
in  the  hands  of  so  practised  an  operator  as  Mr.  Knight  was  known  to  be. 
This  great  physiologist,  however,  in  1832,  poipted  out  the  right  principle  in 
the  analogous  case  of  grafting  the  walnut-tree. 

So  far  as  wo  are  aware  the  credit  of  first  discovering  and  explaining  the 
essential  principle  for  the  successful  grafting  of  vines  is  due  to  the  late 
John  Braddick.  In  a  communication  from  that  gentleman  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  1822,  and  which  was  published  in  the  "Transactions  of  the 
Societyi'^  details  of  experiments  are  given  which  render  evident  the  cause 
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of  failure,  and  likewise  the  principle  according  to  which  success  in  vine 
grafting  is  ensured.  Believing  that  many  of  our  readers  would  profit  by  an 
account  of  these  interesting  and  conclusive  experiments,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Mr.  B.'s  communication. 

"  The  information  which  I  collected  from  books  on  that  subject  was,  that 
vines  may  be  easily  made  to  grow  by  grafting  ;  and  that  the  proper  time 
for  performing  the  operation  was  in  January  and  February,  for  vines  growing 
nnder  glass  ;  and  in  March  for  vines  growing  in  the  open  border.  But  out 
of  40  or  50  vines  which  I  operated  upon  in  the  above  months,  I  had  the  mor- 
tification to  find  that  very  few  of  the  grafts  grew,  and  those  which  did  take 
became  weakly  plants. 

*^  I  observed  that  the  stocks  of  the  vines  grafted  as  above  mentioned  all 
bled  profusely,  and  upon  unbinding  those  grafts  which  did  not  take,  I 
found  that  the  parts  of  the  grafts  which  joined  to  the  stocks  were  sodden 
and  turned  black,  by  their  being  steeped  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  thin 
sap  of  the  stock. 

**To  stop  the  bleeding  I  tried  every  experiment  with  styptics,  cements,  etc., 
which  I  ever  heard  of,  with  many  others  suggested  by  my  own  imagination, 
but  all  without  effect.  One  experiment  I  will  mention,  as  it  may  serve  to 
show  the  great  power  of  the  rising  sap  of  the  vine  while  its  buds  are 
breaking.  On  March  20,  in  the  middle  of  a  warm  day,  I  selected  a  strong 
seedling  vine  ^ve  years  old,  which  grew  in  a  well-prepared  soil  against  a 
south-west  wall ;  I  took  off  its  head  horizontally  with  a  clean  cut,  and  im- 
mediately observed  the  sap  rising  rapidly  through  all  the  pores  of  the  wood 
from  the  centre  to  the  bark.  I  wiped  away  the  exuded  moisture,  and 
covered  the  wound  with  a  piece  of  bladder,  ^rhich  I  securely  fastened  with 
cement  and  a  strong  binding  of  waxed  twine.  The  bladder,  although  first 
drawn  very  close  to  the  top  of  the  shoot,  soon  began  to  stretch  and  to  rise 
like  a  ball  over  the  wound  ;  thus  distended,  and  filled  with  the  sap  of  the 
vine,  it  felt  as  hard  as  a  cricket  ball,  and  seemed  to  all  appearance  as  if 
it  would  burst.  I  caused  cold  water  from  a  well  to  be  thrown  upon  the  roots 
of  the  plant,  but  neither  this  nor  «ny  other  plan  which  I  could  devise, 
prevented  the  sap  from  flowing,  which  it  continued  to  do  with  so  much  force 
as  to  burst  the  bladder  in  about  48  hours  after  the  operation  was  performed; 
the  weather  continuing  the  whole  time  warm  and  genial. 

'*  I  now  fitted  a  graft  to  this  stock,  and  after  binding  it  on,  I  took  a  piece 
of  bladder  doubled,  and  made  a  small  hole  in  it  so  as  just  to  let  the  tip  of 
the  graft  and  the  eye  pass  through  the  hole ;  the  inside  of  the  bladder  I 
covered  with  a  cement  made  of  bees-wax,  resin  and  tallow,  and  bound  the 
whole  with  strong  waxed  twine  from  just  under  the  eye  of  the  graft  to  6 
inches  below  on  the  stock.  The  sap,  having  now  no  other  way  to  escape, 
was  forced  up  through  the  pores  of  the  graft;  in  a  short  time  I  was  pleased 
with  observing  the  bud  of  the  graft  swell,  and  when  the  other  vines  on  the 
same  wall  began  to  grow  it  broke,  and  made  a  shoot  with  several  joints. 
It  however  soon  became  evident  that  no  union  had  taken  place  between  the 
graft  and  the  stock,  as  the  shoot  of  the  former  turned  sickly,  and  before 
midsummer  died  entirely  away. 

"  The  next  season  I  took  a  healthy  growing  vine  in  a  pot,  and  carefully 
matched  it  with  a  seedling  vine  of  the  same  size,  growing  in  the  open 
ground;  these  I  inarched  together,  and  bound  a  bladder  round  the  wound 
instead  of  using  cement.  Upon  cautiously  removing  the  bladder  at  different 
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times,  I  found  that  both  the  vines  bled  profusely,  and  no  adhesion  began  to 
take  place  until  tliey  had  both  shot  out  four  or  five  joints  from  each  of  their 
eyes;  the  bleeding  then  ceased,  as  I  judged,  by  the  sap  becoming  more 
glutinous. 

"  It  consequently  now  occurred  to  me  that  the  proper  time  for  cutting  off  'I 
the  heads  and  grafting  of  vines,  without  the  danger  of  their  suffering 
through  bleeding,  was  when  they  had  reached  that  period  of  their  annaal 
growth  at  which  the  sap  ceases  to  flow  thinly  and  rapidly.  I  accordingly  cot 
the  branches  of  several  in  that  state,  and  grafted  them  with  cuttings  of  the 
preceding  year  ;  all  these  grew ;  the  operation  was  performed  by  whip- 
grafting,  and  no  other  covering  was  used  than  a  binding  of  bast  surnranded 
with  grafting  clay.  i, 

From  these  and  various  other  experiments  which  I  have  since  made,  I  feel 
confident  in  stating  that  healthy  vines  may  be  successfully  grafted  with 
young  wood  of  the  preceding  year's  growth  from  the  time  that  the  shoots  of 
the  stocks  which  the  grafts  are  to  be  put  upon  have  made  four  or  fire  ejes 
until  midsummer;  with  every  prospect  of  the  grafts  growing,  and  without 
the  least  danger  of  the  stocks  suffering  by  bleeding. 

**  Some  cuttings  of  vines  sent  from  Madeira  which  I  received  from  the 
Horticultural  Society  were  grafted  on  the  10th  of  May  by  me  on  seedling 
vines  which  were  growing  under  glass,  but  without  fire  heat,  with  the 
following  results  : — 

"  The  Verdelho  shot  14  feet,  produced  one  small  bunch  of  grapes,  and  < 
ripened  its  wood  well. 

*'  The  Negro  MoUe,  grafted  on  the  same  stock,  shot  upwards  of  12  feet, 
produced  no  fruit,  but  ripened  its  wood.  , 

"  Another  graft,  of  which  the  name  was  accidentally  lost,  was  notpoton 
till  the  Ist  of  July;  it  was  then  worked  on  the  top  of  ayoong  shoot  <rf the 
same  summer's  growth ;  this  has  also  grown  and  ripened  three  eyes  of  its   | 
wood." 

From  the  above  experiments  it  is  evident  that  by  grafting  the  vine  when 
its  state  of  vegetation  is  such  that  bleeding  ensues,  the  consequence  is 
complete  failure  ;  on  the  contrai-y,  when  the  operation  is  performed  afier  the  i 
buds  of  the  vine  have  burst  into  leaf,  when  no  bleeding  takes  place,  the 
flow  of  sap  being  then  readily  taken  up  by  the  foliage,  complete  success  is 
the  result ;  and  this,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  was  first  clearly  pointed 
out  by  M.  Braddick,  in  the  above  communication. 

About  the  year  1834,  Mr.  William  Gowans,  Gadder  Garden,  near  Glasgow, 
was  very  successful  in  grafting  vines,  of  which  he  produced  a  proof  by  ex- 
hibiting a  bunch  of  grapes  from  a  strong,  vigorous,  well  ripened  shoot  3i 
feet  long,  from  a  graft  of  the  same  season.  His  plan  was  wedge-grafting, 
and,  as  stated  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  secosd 
series,  vol.  11.  p.  114,  no  fewer  than  22  out  of  23  grafts  were  attended  with 
decided  success.  He  selected  for  a  scion  a  portion  of  the  preceding  year's 
shoot  with  one  eye,  and  cut  it  into  the  form  of  wedge  ;  a  shoot  of  similar 
age  and  thickness  was  split  down  the  middle,  and  both  sides  thinned  to  fit 
the  wedge-shaped  portion  of  the  scion,  which  was  inserted  with  its  eye 
opposite  to  that  on  the  top  of  the  stock ;  then  tied  and  clayed  over,  leaving 
a  hole  for  the  bud.  Wo  have  found,  however,  that  whip-grafting  ans  wer 
quite  as  well,  and  in  many  cases  is  to  be  preferred.  After  describing  his 
mode  of  operation,  Mr.  Gowans  adds,  *' What  I  thought,  and  still  thmk  of 
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essential  importance  to  success  in  this  mode,  is  to  leave  the  eye  or  young 
shoot  on  the  top  of  the  stock,  and  allow  it  to  grow  for  a  few  days,  when  it 
should  be  cut  off,  leaving  only  one  eye  and  one  leaf  to  draw  sap  to  the  scion, 
till  it  be  fairly  united  to  the  stock. 

*^  With  regard  to  the  time  for  grafting  I  find  it  will  succeed  pretty  well 
when  the  stocks  are  about  to  break  into  leaf.  But  I  think  there  is  more 
certainty  of  success  when  the  shoots  of  the  stock,  into  which  the  grafts  are 
to  be  inserted,  have  made  12  or  15  inches  of  new  wood.  For  instance,  the 
grafts  which  I  made  on  25th  February  this  year  have  not  broken  so  freely, 
nor  yet  advanced  so  far,  as  those  grafted  a  month  after  when  the  stocks  had 
made  15  inches  of  new  wood:  by  this  time  the  sap  has  begun  to  flow  freely 
(into  the  leaves),  and  the  danger  of  the  stocks  suffering  from  bleeding  is 
over." 

In  the  *'  Reports  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society," 
there  is  an  account  of  a  vine  having  been  very  successfully  grafted  after  it 
bad  come  into  leaf,  by  Mr.  Spary,  of  the  Queen's  Graperies,  Brighton.  For 
a  Trebbiana  in  a  bearing  state  a  Muscat  was  desired  to  be  substituted  on 
the  1st  of  April,  1858,  the  Trebbiana  being  at  that  time  in  full  leaf ;  it  was 
cut  off  rather  more  than  2  feet  from  the  ground,  a  cleft  was  made  in  the  top 
of  the  portion  of  stem  left,  and  in  this  cleft  was  inserted,  on  the  one  side,  a 
scion  of  the  Muscat,  and  on  the  other  one  of  the  Golden  Hamburgh.  .  The 
former  grew  to  the  length  of  18  feet  in  the  same  reason  ;  its  girth  measured 
very  nearly  3^  inches  ;  and  it  also  bore  fruit.  ^ 

From  what  we  have  stated,  the  cause  of  failure  in  vine  grafting  will  be 
fully  understood,  and  therefore  can  be  easily  avoided  in  future.  There  is  in 
fact  as  little  difficulty  in  successfully  grafting  the  vine  as  there  is  in 
grafting  the  apple  or  pear  ;  and  any  one  who  wishes  to  substitute  one  sort 
of  vine  for  another  may  do  so  without  the  risk  of  disappointment.  He  may 
cut  back  at  the  winter  pruning  to  where  he  wishes  to  graft,  or  he  may  wait 
till  the  vine  is  in  leaf;  in  either  case  allow  the  uppermost  shoot  on  the  part 
left  to  push,  say  6  or  8  inches,  place  the  graft  by  whip-grafting  opposite 
that  shoot,  which  may  at  the  same  time  be  stopped ;  bind  the  stock  and 
scion  together  with  matting,  surround  with  clay,  and  over  this  some  moss 
which  should  be  kept  moist.  Finally,  cut  back  the  shoot  left  on  the  top  of 
the  stock  to  one  leaf  as  soon  as  the  graft  begins  to  push. — 2\,  in  Gardener^s 
Chranick. 


MANAGEMENT   OF   BOUVARDIAS. 

It  is  singular  that  a  family  of  plants  so  rich  in  color  as  this  is  should  not 
have  been,  until  recently,  more  generally  cultivated,  for  certainly  a  more 
gorgeous  bed  for  the  flower-garden,  than  one  produced  by  a  few  dozens  of 
Bouvardias  planted  side  by  side,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  Years 
back,  in  some  old  gardens  in  the  north  of  England,  Bouvardias  used  to  be 
seen  in  great  abundance,  and  presented  splendid  masses  of  color  in  the  old 
mixed  borders,  and  also  as  pot  specimens  for  the  greenhouse  stage.  They 
are  propagated  with  great  facility,  both  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood 
and  by  pieces  of  the  roots  cut  into  lengths  of  one  inch  each.  In  both  cases 
the  cuttings  should  be  placed  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  those  formed  of 
the  young  shoots  must  be  kept  tolerably  close.    When  they  have  grown 
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the  length  of  one  inch,  pot  them  singly  into  small  pots  in  a  light  rich  com- 
post, and  nurse  them  with  care  until  they  are  established.  Old  plants, 
wliile  in  a  dormant  state,  may  also  be  increased  by  divisions  of  the  plant, 
as  each  shoot  with  a  root  to  it  will  make  a  plant  Plants  so  obtained,  <ir 
from  cattings  of  the  previous  year,  are  the  best  for  planting  out  in  the 
flower-garden,  as,  if  they  are  not  strong,  they  rarely  flower  satisfactorily. 
The  proper  time  to  divide  the  old  plants  is  in  March  ;  each  part  should  be 
potted  in  rich  light  compost,  such  as  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  rotten  dang,  and 
they  must  then  be  placed  in  a  forcing-house  or  hotbed  to  indoce  them  to 
start  vigorously,  and  until  they  are  thoroughly  established.  Afterwards 
move  them  to  the  air,  so  as  to  get  them  thoroughly  hardened  by  the  time 
they  are  planted  in  the  garden  in  May.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  planted 
should  be  rich,  deep,  and  well  drained,  and  the  situation  must  be  rather 
sheltered.  During  the  winter  the  plants  may  bo  kept  dry  under  the  green- 
house stage,  or  in  a  shed  or  cellar. — London  Florist, 


MAGNOLIA   CAMPBELLII.* 


It  is  not  our  intention  to  compare  what  we  know  of  cultivated  Magno- 
lias, with  the  magnificent  plant  shown  by  the  illustrations  of  Himalayan 
plants^rom  Messrs.  Hooker,  Son  &  Thomson.  But  before  entering  upon 
our  subject  we  cannot  forbear  introducing  a  remark.  Wc  have  cultivated 
two  years  a  hybrid  Magnolia,  called  Lcnuo,  entirely  native,  whose  bright 
color  struck  us  particularly,  when  we  saw  its  flowers  for  the  first  time ; 
what  then  will  this  one  be  ?  what  an  impression  will  be  made  by  the  first 
flowering  of  the  magnificent  Magnolia  Campbcllii.  What  would  not  some 
give  even  to  see  it,  or  have  it  for  one  day  a  prisoner  in  their  orangeries  I 
i  **Thi8  superb  tree  has  been  chosen  by  Dr.  Thomson  and  myself,"  says 
Mr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  "  to  perpetuate  the  services  which  our  friend  Dr.  Camp- 
bell has  rendered  to  our  inhabitants,  in  the  foundation  of  a  hospital,  now  in 
great  repute,  and  to  thank  him  for  the  large  share  he  has  taken  in  the 
various  researches  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  geography,  natural  pro- 
ducts, arts,  manufactures,  and  the  races  of  Nepaul,  &c.  The  M.  Campbellii 
was  discovered  in  Bootan,  by  Dr.  Griffith.  It  is  a  large  forest  tree  that 
grows  on  the  outer  chains  of  Sikkim,  at  an  elevation  of  8  or  10,000  feet 
It  is  not  often  found  at  the  same  elevation  on  the  central  chains.  Its  trunk 
is  upright,  and  covered  with  a  black  rind,  and  often  grows  eighty  feet 
high  ;  its  wood  is  tender,  and  of  little  value.  In  April,  the  tree  is  pro- 
fusely covered  with  flowers,  to  the  end  of  its  branches,  before  the  leaves 
appear.  The  flowers,  with  little  smell,  are  of  various  shades  ;  white,  deep 
rose,  scarlet,  and  generally  six,  eight,  and  ten  inches  in  diameter.  In  the 
month  of  May,  it  is  in  full  verdure,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  October,  when 
it  produces  more  flowers,  but  smaller,  and  often  imperfect. 

The  plants  while  young  have  smooth  glossy  leaves,  but  when  older,  the 
under  sides  become  more  and  more  downy. 

India  possesses  two  other  species  of  this  genus,  of  which  one,  the  M. 
globosa,  which  heretofore  was  only  found  in  the  interior  of  the  valleys  oi 
Sikkim,  on  the  edge  of  the  forests,  at  an  elevation  of  9  and  10,000  feet 

^  See  Frontispiece. 
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The  latter  is  comparatively  a  small  tree,  with  caducons  leaves,  ronnd  flow- 
ers, of  the  size  of  one's  fist.  Its  leaves  usually  make  their  appearance 
with  the  flowers,  which  then  embalm  with  their  perfume  the  delicious  even- 
ings of  the  month  of  June.  This  Magnolia  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Japan- 
ese species,  or  the  M.  conspicua,  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  A  third  species, 
exclusively  Indian,  is  the  Magnolia  sphenocarpa  (Roxburgh,  Coromandel 
Plants,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  266).  Its  native  home  is  the  sub-tropical  valleys  of 
Chittagong,  in  the  mountains  of  Ncpaul. 

Tlie  M.  Campbellii  and  the  M.  globosa,  perhaps  will  be  naturalized  in 
England;  the  sphenocarga  will  bear  a  quasi — tropical  climate.'^ — JRevue 
Horticoie. 


».  *>»  ■< 


NOTES  ON  NEW  AND  SELECT  BEGONIAS. 

BT  DANIEL  BARKER,  WEST  HERIDEN,  CONN. 

Bkoonias  are  fast  becoming  universal  favorites,  and  most  deservedly  so, 
for  wherever  floral  beauty  and  handsome  foliage  are  required,  it  is  com- 
bined in  this  genus  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  Begonias,  within  the  last 
few  years,  have  been  rising  in  estimation  with  all  lovers  of  fine  flowering 
and  handsome  foliaged  plants,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  introduction  of 
many  charming  species  from  abroad,  with  many  fine  hybrids — the  result  of 
the  European  "  hybridists."  The  genus  is  likewise  remarkable  for  the  pro- 
fusion and  long  continuance  of  its  blossoms,  there  not  being  a  day  through- 
out the  year  but  some  of  them  may  be  seen  flowering  or  producing  their 
fine  and  elegant  foliage  in  the  greatest  perfection. 

The  following  fine  species  and  varieties  are  now  introduced  and  growing 
in  this  country  ;  they  promise  to  be  a  fine  exhibition  of  themselves,  during 
the  ensuing  winter  months. 

Begonia  Moaacea — ^This  beautiful  species  was  introduced  from  the  west- 
ern Oordailleras,  of  Columbia,  by  that  indefatigable  collector,  M.  Triana,  to 
Brussels.  It  is  a  tuberous-rooted  kind,  with  fine  foliage  and  large  blossoms 
of  a  fine  rose  color. 

Begonia  MuUifolia — A  very  beautiful  species  discovered  by  .  Bon- 
pland  and  Humboldt,  on  the  mountains  of  Quindin  ;  the  flowers,  which  are 
pure  white,  are  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion  for  several  months. 

Begonia  OipuBtfola  Miniata^A  charming  hybrid  obtained  by  crossing 
B.  Opusifolia  and  Miniata  ;  the  result  of  which  was  the  bright  and  beauti- 
ful flowers  of  the  latter  upon  large  umbils  like  the  former. 

Begonia  Opusifolia — A  beautiful  and  distinct  species,  producing  large 
dusters  of  pure  white  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  profusion  for 
months  in  succession. 

Begonia  Oriffithii — A  most  beautiful  species  from  ^hotan  ;  the  leaves 
upon  yotmg  plants^  are  obliquely  cordate,  and  which  I  think  will  be  large 
when  fully  developed  ;  the  ground  color  is  a  deep  rich  green,  very  hand- 
somely variegated  ;  the  centre  and  margin  a  deep  red  with  a  pale  green 
band  between  them. 

The  above  description  is  taken  from  quite  young  plants  when  fully  de- 
veloped ;  I  think  this  will  not  only  prove  a  valuable  acquisition,  but  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  this  popular  tribe. 
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Begonia  JBydtoco^dia  Manicata — A  very  intereBting  and  beantifol 
variety  of  a  close  growing  habit ;  the  foliage  of  which  is  round,  large, 
and  beautifully  mottled,  with  spikes  near  two  feet  long ;  of  rose-colored 
flowers,  one  of  the  very  handsomest  winter^owering  kinds. 

Begonia  Wdgneviano — A  fine  species  from  Venezuela  ;  very  free  flower- 
'^^^  f  growing  from  one  to  two  feet  high  ;  the  male  flowers  are  pure  white 
borne  on  small  panicles. 

Begonia  HeraUtfolia  var.  Nigvicana  (Syn.  B.  Punctata.) — ^A  fine  winter- 
flowering  variety,  the  flowers  of  which  are  borne  on  large  panicles  nearlv 
white,  the  wing  of  the  seed-pod  rose-colored  with  the  seed-pods  a  light 
green,  forming  a  very  pretty  and  delicate  contrast ;  the  foliage,  which  is 
palmate,  is  beautifully  blotched  with  black  on  the  margin  of  the  lobes. 

Begonia  Muroptera — ^Thc  flowers  of  this  species  are  borne  on  a  close, 
terminal  panicle,  of  a  bluish  white,  with  yellow  stamens;  the  foliage  upon  the 
under  side  is  beautifully  and  very  prominently  marked  with  red  on  the  veins. 

Begonia  Rex — One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus  ;  the  surface  of 
the  leaves  is  of  a  purple-tinted  olive  green  in  the  centre,  and  for  aboatan 
inch  wide  at  the  margin,  with  a  broad  band  of  silver  green  intervening  and 
extending  to  the  point.  This  highly  beautiful  kind  is  not  only  most  earljr, 
grown  into  a  fine  specimen,  but  one  of  the  most  early  propagated. 

Begonia  7\imaitesii — A  very  compact  growing  variety  with  beaotiful 
foliage  of  a  purplish  green  and  crimson,  richly  blended,  clothed  on  both 
surfaces  with  reddish  purple  velvety  hairs,  and  blotched  with  white  on  the 
upper  side  ;  the  delicate  white  blossoms  sufiused  with  red,  form  a  beantifiil 
contrast  with  the  darker  color  of  the  leaves. 

The  description  of  the  last  two  are  taken  from  that  magnificent  work 
the  "  Illustrated  Bouquet,''  which  agree  in  every  particular  with  new  plants 
now  growing. 


GRAPERIES  AND  GRAPE  GROWING. 

BY  WIVLIAH  SAUHDBRS,  GBRHANTOWX,   PA. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  BbrticuUurist,  for  1858,  I  described  a  system 
of  building  glass-houses  on  the  fixed-roof,  or  continuous-rafter  principle. 
Having,  since  then,  had  several  houses  put  up  on  a  different  method,  and 
one  which  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  that  already  described,  I  bsTc 
prepared  the  following  sketches  of  construction  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  contemplating  building.  For  Orchard  houses  or,  indeed,  any  kind  of 
structure  for  plants,  I  consider  that  it  will  form  the  most  elligible  combina- 
tion of  advantages. 

Fig.  1,  shows  a  portion  of  the  front  elevation; — a  a  are  3  by  6  inch  raft- 
ers which  are  the  main  roof  supports;  these  are  tied  together  as  shown  bj 
the  cross-piece  h  in  fig.  4.  They  are  set  *H  feet  apart,  and  are  rebated 
on  the  edges  to  form  a  glass-bed  ;  b  b  b  are  cross-pieces  made  of  inch 
plank  3  inches  wide,  inserted  between  the  rafters,  so  that  iheir  upper 
edge  will  be  one  and  a  half  inches  below  the  upper  edge  of  heavy  rafter 
These  support  the  sash  bars  /,  of  which  a  full-sized  section  is  shown  at 
fig.  3;  d\6  an  inch  board  14  inches  wide,  let  1^  inch  into  the  rafters  so  tiut 
it  is  flush  with  the  glass-bed,  projecting  so  as  to  form  an  eave  to  throw  off 
water.     The  sash  bars  butt  against  this  board,  and  the  glass  laps  over  it,  \ 


forming  and  neat  a  tight  finish.    In  glazing  the  glass  is  merely  bedded  in 

I    putty, — none  used  ontside  ;  e  shows  how  the  ventilators  are  situated, — they 

are  hinged  at  top,  and  worked  from  the  inside  by  an  upright  rod  ;  the  up- 
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right  elevation  is  constructed  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  roof,  and  portions 
of  it  may  be  hinged  to  the  wall  plant  for  ventilators. 
Fig  2  is  a  section  across  b,  c  in  fig.  1. 

4 j 


TW^. 
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The  letters  in  the  figures  have  reference  to  the  same  parts  in  alL  Fig.  4 
is  a  section  of  a  grapery  built  on  this  system,  showing  the  walls,  border,  etc. 
The  dimensions  of  this  house  are,  width  28  feet,  and  15  feet  in  height  from 
level  of  sill.  The  stone  walls  i  i  are  6  feet  in  height ;  2  feet  above  ihe  ont- 
side  ground  level,  and  4  feet  foundation.  The  centre  posts  are  set  apon 
piers ;  in  houses  of  less  width,  these  centre  supports  may  be  dispensed  with, 
if  the  upright  corner  posts  are  well  braced  to  ^e  sill. 

Fig.  4  is  introduced  more  with  a  view  to  show  the  peculiarity  of  treatment 
both  of  the  border  and  plants,  than  as  illustrative  of  the  construction  of  the 
house.  -ATis  the  outside  ground  level  ;  Ar,  a  stratum  of  coarse  material  for 
drainage;  m  the  undisturbed  subsoil,  and  b  the  prepared  border.    The  soil  in 
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this  border  was  taken  from  a  corn-field  and  a  considerable  portion  of  sand 
mixed  with  it,  so  as  to  render  it  perfectly  pervious  to  water.     No  manore  of 
any  kind  was  used  in  its  formation,  all  necessary  stimulants  being  applied 
in  a  liquid  state  when  found  requisite.    The  plants  so  far  have  made  rery 
satisfactory  progress, — not  so  strong  and  luxuriant  growths  as  are  sometime  j 
produced  in  rich  borders,  but  sufiScicntly  vigorous  to  perfect  good  crops. 
Borders  made  up  with  a  large  portion  of  decomposable  matenal,  excite  a  | 
luxuriant  growth  which  is  seldom  maintained  for  any  considerable  number  of 
years;  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  decays  and  its  texture  becomes  soddeu  r 
and  compact.     A  border  made  as  described  above  will  always  present  a^ 
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suitable  mediam  for  the  ramification  of  roots  ;  and  as  already  remarked, 
stimulants  ci\n  be  applied  at  any  time  when  the  plants  most  require  it 

Borders, — It  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  no  outside  border. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  management  of  vines  under  glass, 
when  the  roots  are  is  outside  borders,  is  their  tendency  to  prolonged  growth 
in  the  fall.  The  heavy  autumn  rains  on  the  soil,  combined  with  the  warm, 
growing  temperature  in  the  house,  prevents  the  thorough  maturation  of  the 
shoots,  and  they  remain  in  active  growth  until  suddenly  denuded  of  foliage 
by  frost.  Various  precautions  are  adopted  to  guard  against  this  evil,  such 
as  covering  with  leaves,  manure,  and  occasionally  with  glazed  sash,  or 
boards.  I  have  obviated  all  this  by  having  no  outside  borders,  so  that  the 
roots  are  as  completely  under  control  as  if  the  plants  were  in  pots. 

It  may  be  surmised  that  such  a  small  portion  of  soil  would  rapidly  become 
exhausted,  and  unable  to  support  a  crop;  but  when  we  consider  the  heavy 
crops  that  are  produced  in  pots  we  need  have  no  fear  on  that  score.  1  am 
convinced  that  extensive  rich  borders  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  abso- 
lutely injurious  so  long  as  we  do  not  provide  for  a  corresponding  extension 
of  the  branches.  In  the  limited  extent  of  a  rafter  in  a  grapery,  the  plants, 
at  least  after  the  first  season^s  growth,  are  continuously  subjected  to  a  severe 
pinching  process  in  order  to  keep  anything  like  regularity. 

A  proportionate  amount  of  foliage  is  indispensable  to  the  ripening  of  a 
crop,  and  where  there  is  not  sufficient  space  to  grow  it,  we  must  expect  red 
grapes  when  they  ought  to  be  black. 

Among  the  many  reasons  given  for  the  non-coloring  of  grapes,  the  want 
of  foliage  has  never  been  considered  as  a  cause.  We  are  very  apt,  in  our 
attempts,  to  discover  causes,  to  ignore  anything  likely  to  interfere  with  our 
routine  practice,  or  infringe  upon  a  favorite  system.  How  often  has  it  been 
advanced  that  it  is  fatal  to  allow  grape-vines  to  bear  any  fruit  the  second 
year  from  planting,  even  although  the  plants  are  strong  enough  to  warrant 
the  ripening  of  a  few  branches;  and, in  cases  where  it  has  been  allowed,  sub- 
sequent failures  have  been  attributed  to  that  circumstance.  Experience  con- 
vinces me  that  the  fruit  produced  on  such  occasions  will  invariably  be  found 
of  the  very  best  quality,  fully  flavored  and  matured  ;  and  this  not  so  much 
on  account  of  supposed  superior  management,  but  from  the  fact,  that  in 
order  to  fill  up  space,  a  certain  freedom  of  growth  is  allowed,  furnishing  a 
sufficient  amount  of  foliage  to  thoroughly  mature  the  crop.  But  when  once 
these  same  plants  have  filled  their  allotted  space,  and  no  room  for.  further 
extension  is  provided,  the  pruning  and  cutting  that  they  have  to  be  sub- 
jected to  during  growth,  diminishes  the  foliage  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
cannot  perfect  an  average  crop;  and  instead  of  attributing  the  failure  to  its 
proper  source,  the  fact  of  failure  will  be  held  up  as  illustrative  of  the  evil 
effects  of  early  cropping,  with  which,  it  indeed,  has  not  the  miost  remote  con- 
nection. 

Training. — I  have  frequently  expressed  my  conviction  that  the  European 
method  of  training  grapes  in  houses  is  not  the  best  system  for  this  climate. 
When  the  vines  are  tied  to  trellises  as  sloping  as  the  roof,  the  fruit  hangs 
down  clear  of  the  foliage,  and  is  much  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  atmos- 
pheric changes,  such  as  currents  of  air,  condensation  of  moisture,  etc.,  than 
when  protected  and  partly  covered  by  the  foliage  as  occurs  when  trained  to 
perpendicular  trellises.  The  row  of  plants  marked  I  in  fig.  4  is  confined  to 
about  cue  third  of  the  roof;  the  glass  above  this  point  will  throw  sufficient 
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light  for  rows  2  and  3,  the  former  of  which  I  consider  to  be  placed  in  the 
most  favorable  position  for  cropping.  By  this  disposition  a  large  training 
surface  is  gained,  and  more  fruit  may  be  gathered  under  a  given  surface  of 
glass  than  by  the  common  mode  of  trellising  the  roof  A  honse  bailt  on  the 
ridge-and-furrow  principle,  covering  a  large  surface  without  beii^  more 
than  10  feet  high  at  any  point,  and  the  vines  trained  in  row  to  horizontal 
trellises,  would,  I  conceive,  be  an  admirable  arrangement  for  a  g^pery. 

Pruning, — Xhe  vines  are  planted  about  2^  feet  apart  The  object  in 
planting  so  closely  is  to  cut  down  each  alternate  plant  yearly,  so  tbat  while 
one  half  only  are  fruiting,  the  others  are  producing  a  shoot  for  fruiting  tbe 
following  season.  The  i^vantages  of  this  method  are  various.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  well  known  that  the  best  fruit  is  produced  from  young,  healthy 
growths,  both  with  native  and  foreign  grapes  ;  then  the  fruiting  plant  can 
be  treated  so  as  to  concentrate  its  vigor  into  the  crop,  and  the  wood 
managed  without  reference  to  its  future  arrangement  seeing  that  it  will  all 
be  removed  in  the  winter  pruning.  Another  important  consideration  is  ita 
adaptation  to  this  system  of  training; — the  lower  portion  of  the  central  rovs 
is  a  considerable  distance  from  the  glass;  the  consequence  wonld  be  that  in 
a  few  years  the  top  portion  only  would  fruit;  but  this  is  obviated  by  taking: 
up  young  canes  annually,  and  if  properly  manag^  during  growth,  tbej 
will  fruit  equally  over  any  portion  of  their  length. 


CULTURE    OF   THE   YUCCA. 

[Tnuiabtad  from  Um  Berne  Hortleile.] 

It  18  unnecessary  to  insist  anew  upon  the  beauty  and  ornamental  merit  of 
the  yucca,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  encourage  its  culture  and  make  known 
the  means  by  which  it  is  multiplied.  To  accomplish  this  result,  previous 
study  is  needed  : 

All  the  yuccas  are  long-lived,  and  originally  from  North  America ;  some 
species  grow  in  the  warmest  parts  of  this  continent,  such  as  Carolina, 
Virginia  and  Florida.  Those  species,  of  which  the  yncca^aconis  or 
dragon-yucca,  is  one,  and  some  others  of  uncertain  name,  objeot  to  cold 
ground,  in  countries  where  the  thermometer  in  winter  js  below  4  or  6 
degree^  To  this  limit,  yuccas  may  in  general  thrive  in  tiie  open  air. 
When  the  temperature  is  much  lower,  without  being  destroyed,  they 
"  suffer,''  as  the  gardeners  say;  the  ends  of  their  leaves  blacken  and  dry  up, 
which  of  course  injures  their  beauty.  It  is  then  prudent,  when  they  are  in 
the  open  air,  to  cover  them  with  glass. 

Yuccas  are  monocotyledenous,  that  is  to  say,  plants  budding  with  one 
cotyledon,  as  wheat,  maize,  iris  and  onion,  etc. ;  their  mode  of  growth  is 
peculiar.  The  vegetation  may  be  said  to  be  double ;  atrial  and  under- 
ground. Above-ground  it  grows  from  the  terminal  bud,  so  that  when  tliis 
blooms,  it  naturally  follows,  that  the  elongation  of  the  stem  is  stopped. 
However,  the  under-ground  buds  profit  by  the  arrest  of  the  aerial  part,  push 
forward  their  buds  already  formed,  and  hasten  to  throw  out  leaves  abova 
soil.  It  is  not  only  undei^ground  that  the  new  growth  shows  itself,  bat 
around  the  flower  stem.  When  the  climate  will  allow  caulescent  species, 
these  and  some  others,  variously  divided,  present  a  picturesque  appearance. 
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While  the  upper  eyes  are  developed,  here  and  there  buds  are  seen  on  the 
stalk,  shpwing  latent  ones  which  the  arrest  of  the  terminal  bud  afifords  an 
opportunity  for  development. 

Nearly  all  soils,  provided  they  are  not  very  compact,  will  suit  yuccas, 
since  these  plants  are  generally  vigorous  ;  nevertheless,  whenever  a  sili- 
cious  earth,  rich  in  organic  matter,  can  be  given  it»  its  vegetation  will 
always  be  more  beautiful.  For  all  delicate  species,  this  is  an  indispensable 
condition.  Some  others,  such  as  the  yucca  gloriosa,  and  its  numerous 
varieties,  even  the  yucca  flaccida,  can  easily  accommodate  themselves  to  good 
garden  soil.  An  essential  condition  to  ensure  good  vegetation,  and  the 
preservation  of  yuccas,  is  that  the  soil,  in  which  they  are  planted,  be  rather 
raised  than  low,  or  else  it  must  be  well  drained  so  that  the  water  can  easily 
run   ofiT. 

Although  yuccas  bear  dryness  very  well,  frequent  and  copious  watering 
during  the  height  of  its  vegetation,  will  be  very  favorable  to  them,  and 
their  development  will  be  sensibly  improved  by  it. 

If  what  has  been  said  above  upon  the  mode  of  vegetation  of  the  yuccas  is 
understood,  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  the  mode  of  culture  suitable  for  them. 
The  propagation  is  done  in  two  ways :  by  the  buds  produced  above-ground,  and 
by  the  turians^  which  are  in  fact  nothing  but  buds  in  a  less  advanced  state 
of  development  The  buds  detached  and  nicely  trimmed  are  put  into  pots 
with  silicious  soil,  and  as  new  as  possible.  The  turions  treat  in  the  same 
way.     However,  it  is  better  to  leave  these  on  as  long  as  possible. 


NOTES  OX  NEW  AND  SELECT  PLANTS. 

Agave  Maculosa.  Nat.  Ord.  AmaryUidem, — A  new  dwarf  species, 
received  from  Texas,  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  bearing 
yclIowish-green  flowers,  and  small  leaves  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  of  a 
blue-green,  slightly  spotted  ;  the  scape,  or  flower-stem,  rises  from  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  high.     (Bot.  Mag,  5122.) 

Rhododendbon  CHAM-ficisTus,  L.  Nat.  Ord.  JMcacecB, — ^Native  of  the 
Alps  of  Europe.  Habit  compact  and  very  neat.  Leaves  very  small,  crowded, 
elliptical,  acute,  smooth  above  and  below;  margin  ciliated  with  stiff,  short^ 
glandular  hairs.  Flowers  terminal,  each  upon  a  peduncle  about  an  inch  in 
length;  the  latter  covered  with  glandular  short  hairs,  and  based  by  a  couple 
nf  elliptical  concave  bracts.  Calyx  very  deeply  cut  into  five  acute  lanceolate 
segments,  covered  with  short  glandular  hairs.  •  Tube  of  the  corolla  very 
short.  Limb  spreading,  and  divided  into  five  "Ovate  wrinkled  lobes;  the 
base  of  the  limb  is  beautifully  striated  with  delicate  purple;  the  rest  white 
tinged  with  rose.  Filaments  long,  curved  at  the  base,  and  there  furnished 
witii  tufts  of  inconspicuous  white  hairs.  Anthers  oblong,  dark-purplish 
brown.    Style  curved.    Stigma  simple. 

A  lovely  little  plant,  treating  us  in  March  and  April  with  its  delicately 
beautiful  flowers  in  great  profusion.  Being  quite  hardy,  it  may  be  cul- 
tivated in  a  sheltered  shady  comer  out  of  doors,  in  sandy  peat.  But  it 
will  also  give  much  satisfaction  as  a  pot  plant;  in  which  case  it  will  require 
the  protection  of  a  cold  frame  in  winter,  and  the  drainage  must  be  most 
perfect.  Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  just  becoming  hard  at  the  base,  root 
pretty  freely  in  very  sandy  peat  in  a  cool  frame  with  a  northern  abpect. 
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CoLUKNKA  ScAKDKirs.  Nat.  Ord.  CfesneriaocB, — A  somewhat  climbing  ' 
plant,  beariDf^  numerous  Oesneria^looking  pink  flowers,  from  the  West  In- 
dies. The  blossoms  measure  two  inches  and  a-half  in  length,  and  are 
covered  with  slight  red  hairs;  the  leaves  are  somewhat  ovate,  of  a  light 
blue-green,  downy,  and  paler  on  the  under  side.  It  succeeds  well  when 
cultivated  in  a  basket  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  moist  stove.  {Bat,  Mag. 
6118.) 

RHOD0DBia>B02r  SiOTHn.  Nat  Ord.  JSricecs, — ^This  fine  Rhododendron 
was  bloomed,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  at  Nutgrove,  near  Rainhill, 
in  March,  of  the  present  year.  It  was  discovered  and  introduced  to 
England  by  Mr.  Booth,  who  met  with  it  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Lablong 
Pass,  in  Bhotan,  where  he  found  it  growing  in  company  with  JB.  Ha<Am, 
like  which  species  it  promises  to  be  hardy  in  our  climate.  The  blossoms, 
which  are  of  a  fine  crimson-red  color,  and  measure  more  than  two  inches 
across,  are  borne  in  close  heads  ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  above, 
pale  beneath,  and  measure  from  four  to  five  inches  in  length.  This  fine 
addition  to  the  Indian  Rhododendrons  has  been  named  in  honor  of  the  late 
learned  botanist.  Sir  James  Edward  Smith.     {Bot.  Mag,  5120.) 

Stangeria  Paradoxa.  Nat  Ord.  Ct/cadem.  Syn.  Ztomaria  coriacm. 
— This  remarkable  plant  is  a  native  of  Natal,  and  was  sent  by  Dr.  Stanger 
to  N.  B.  Ward,  Esq.,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Gardens,  in  1851.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  in  cultivation  at  Kew.  The 
caudex  is  about  a  foot  in  length,  tapering  to  the  base  and  terminating  in  a 
few  roots  ;  the  leaves  are  spreading,  two  feet  long,  by  one  broad ;  the 
leaflets  opposite,  about  twelve  pairs  in  number ;  the  plant  bears  several 
green  cones  covered  with  imbricated  scales  ;  the  former  measure  from  two 
to  six  inches  in  length.     {Bot.  Mag,  5121.) 

Epacbis  Obtusifolia,  Sm,  Nat.  Ord.  jEpacridaceoi, — Native  of  New 
Holland.  About  a  foot  high,  with  compact  somewhat  rigid  habit.  Leaves 
elliptical  or  linear  lanceolate,  obtuse,  rigid,  and  mucronate.  Flowers  axil- 
lary, and  solitary,  sessile.  Calyx  divided  into  five  acute  short  teeth,  wiUi  a 
closely  imbricated  involucre  of  several  greenish  membranous  bracts.  Tube 
of  the  corolla  short  and  wide.  Limb  of  five  bluntly  ovate,  concave  segments, 
white.  Stamens  five,  attached  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  with  very  little  of 
their  filaments  free.  Anthers  brown.  Style  erect,  rigid,  longer  than  the 
stamens.    Stigma  capitate. 

Eugenia  Tbinkbvia,  D.  C,  Nat  Ord.  Jlfyrtocees.— Native  of  New 
Holland,  and  introduced  to  cultivation  by  Allan  Cunningham.  Dwarf,  and 
compactly  branching.  Branches  round  ;  and,  when  young,  covered  with 
short  brownish  hairs.  Leaves  opposite,  shortly  petioled,  distinctly  three- 
nerved.  Inflorescence  in  panicles,  with  the  short  pedicels  at  nearly  right 
angles  with  the  peduncle.  Calyx  consisting  of  five  short,  acute,  green  seg- 
ments. Corolla  of  five  rounded  membranous  rosy-white  petals.  Stamens 
numerous,  with  short,  very  slender  filaments  of  a  pale  rose-color,  and  c^itate 
anthers.  Fruit  obovate,  in9lining  to  quadrangular.  Style  slightly  longer 
than  the  filaments.    Stigma  somewhat  capitate. 

A  greenhouse  plant  of  excellent  character,  and  easy  culture.  It  bkcDj 
in  February  and  March  most  profusely  ;  but  the  individual  flowers  are  not 
lasting.  Good  fibrous  loam,  with  a  little  peat  and  sand,  is  the  best  compost 
for  it.  It  thrives  well  in  a  stove;  but  is  most  at  home  in  the  greenhouse. 
Propagates  freely  enough  from  cuttings  in  the  ordinary  way. — S.  6.  W. 
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%a  ff0Rtributffrs  ani  (^u\irqts,  ice,  ice. 

Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.^  &c.,  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  the  Editor,  should  be  uniformly  directed  to  the  Horticulturist, 
Germanlown,  {PhUaddphia,)  Fa,  Packages  by  Express,  &c.,  should  be 
directed  to  the  Editor,  as  above,  by  name  ;  they  will  thus  reach  him  almost 
beyond  a  doubt. 


».  •  •  >  .< 


New  York  Horticultural  Society.— We  are  pleased  to  reoeive  the  circular  of  this  society 
regarding  the  Fall  Exhibition  of  1859— the  14th,  15th  and  16th  of  September.  There  are 
premiums  consisting  of  silver  plate,  silver  medals,  money  and  certificates.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  on  this  occasion  that  the  merchants  and  their  families  turn  out  to  patronize  the  Society. 
In  London,  fashion,  from  the  queen  to  the  millionaire,  gives  ecUu  by  personal  attendance,  and 
what  is  better,  they  all  seem  to  understand  the  articles  on  the  tables,  and  to  appreciate  the 
excellent.  New  York  should  wake  up  to  the  importance  of  this  matter,  if  she  expects  to  gain 
full  credit  for  the  love  of  nature  in  her  efforts  to  have  a  grand  Park ;  without  it  she  is  liable  to 
be  accused  of  mere  ostentation. 

Summer  Apples  and  Pears.— A  liberal  display  of  eaily  apples  corers  our  table,  hco  deep, 
at  the  moment  we  pen  this,  from  the  nurseries  of  EUwanger  &,  Barry  ;  and  certainly  if  such 
things  ''can  be"  in  Rochester,  they  ought  to  be  producible  elsewhere. 

Benoni,  is  a  nearly  round  apple,  not  large,  of  a  deep  red  skin,  and  an  agreeable  sub-acid  flavor 
which  will  g(ve  satisfaction  to  most  tastes. 

Early  ffarvesif — the  delight  of  all  boys  who  have  ever  tasted  it,  bo  less  than  their  older  friends, 
—should  be  cultivated  by  every  one  who  has  an  orchard.  It  does  net  keep  long,  but  coming  so 
very  early  it  is  deservedly  a  favorite. 

Duchess  ofOldenburgK  A  September  apple  of  Bussian  origin,  highly  esteemed ;  it  is  hand- 
somely streaked,  and  good  looking. 

Stfu-Qtia-Ifon.    A  fair  apple,  with  a  sprightly  and  delicate  aroma. 

Tdoftky.  Another  Russian  as  its  name  implies,  to  which  we  are  inclined  to  give  a  high 
character.    The  books  say,  "  Succeeds  at  the  North." 

Early  Strawberry.  A  small  but  very  handsome  fruit,  which  succeeds  the  Early  Harvest  in 
July,     ^ch  and  excellent. 

Primate.     Refreshing,  sub-acid.    Good. 

Large  Sweet  Bough.  This  is  a  very  handsome  and  attractive  apple  which  we  should  recom- 
mend to  every  one. 

Summer  Rote.    An  early  August  appSe,  of  fair  quality,  but  deficient  in  richness. 

Btd  Astracharif  needs  no  commendation  at  this  date.  Early  Joe,  has  a  taste  resembling  a 
pear.    September. 

Swnmer  Bagloe^tk  cooking  apple  of  value.  If  our  elimate  would  produce  such  superb  speci- 
mens, and  4t  may  perhaps  if  th  esame  care  and  attention  is  given  as  Messrs.  EUwanger 
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Barry  give,  they  rarely  are  well  worthy  of  trial.  The  diiplay  hat  been  really  a  greaA  tmt  ic 
our  vicinityr  where  oafortuiiately,  we  have  to  import  oor  applet  at  high  prices. 

Otband's  Summer,  For  an  early  pear  is  quite  an  acquitition  and  these  specimens  Tieir 
superior. 

Beurri  Gifford,  This  fine  pear  is  coming  into  great  favor,  and  Justly  so.  Specimens  hife 
and  fioe.    We  give,  however,  for  our  climate  a  preference  to  the  Bffttmr,  which  is  as  early. 

The  RoOT.—The  quantity  of  root  is  always  observed  to  increase  with  the  poverty  of  the 
soil  in  which  it  is  growiog.— Duhamel  found  the  roots  of  some  young  oaks,  in  a  poor  mhI,  to  be 
nearly  four  feet  long,  though  the  stem  was  not  more  than  six  inches.  Every  one  may  kre 
noticed  this  familiarly  instanced  in  Poa  annua,  the  grass  most  commonly  growing  on  a  gnrel 
walk,  its  stem  minute,  its  root  a  mass  of  widely-extending  fibres.  The  cause  of  this  is  erideot : 
the  nouriRhment  which  is  required  for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  can  only  be  obtsbed  br  as 
increased,  widely-extending  surface  of  root,  and,  to  form  this,  more  sap  is  often  required  tban 
the  plant,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  tiie  earth,  can  obt^n  for  itself;  in  that  case  a  soil  is  tterile, 
for  the  plant  must  evidently  perish. 

A  root  always  proceeds  in  that  direction  where  food  is  most  abundant ;  and,  from  knowled|e 
of  this  fact,  we  should  be  circumspect  in  our  mode  of  applying  manures,  according  to  the  crop 
and  object  we  have  in  view.  We  know  a  soil  which,  being  shallow,  never  produced  s  cupoi 
or  a  parsnip,  of  any  size  ;  but  almost  every  root  consisted  of  numerous  forks  thickly  coated 
with  fibres.  Digging  two  spades  deep  produced  no  material  advantsge,  the  gardener  sppljing. 
as  usual,  manure  to  the  surface ;  but,  by  trenching  as  before,  and  tnruing  in  a  small  qosstitj  of 
manure  at  the  bottom,  the  root  always  spindled  well,  grew  clean,  and  had  few  latenJ  filim^ 
For  late  crops  of  peas,  which  mildew  chiefly  from  a  deficiency  of  moisture  to  the  root,  it  &sn 
object  to  keep  their  radiculas  near  the  surface  for  the  sake  of  the  light  depositions  of  OKi^ire 
incident  to  their  season  of  growth  ;  hence  it  will  always  be  found  of  benefit  to  cover  the  eartb 
over  the  roots  with  a  little  well-rotted  dung,  and  to  point  it  in  lightly. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  prevent  the  roots  of  any  plant  travelling  in  a  certain  dlrectioa^  ^  »>U 
on  that  side  should  be  excavated,  and  the  cavity  refilled  with  sand  or  some  other  unfertild  earth 
whilst  the  soil  on  those  sides  of  the  plant  whither  the  roots  are  desired  to  tend  should  be  made 
as  fertile  as  is  permissible  vrith  its  habits. 

To  keep  the  roots  of  trees  near  the  surface,  gardeners  make  an  impervious  sobstntsx 
beneath  their  borders,  either  by  ranraiing  a  bed  at  the  requisite  distance  from  the  sor&ce,  or 
by  placing  there  an  asphaltic  mixture  of  hot  coal  tar  and  lime  rubbish.  Roota  ooming  ia 
contact  with  these  do  not  turn  aside,  but  immediately  cease  extending  in  length,  sod  prodore 
laterals.  • 

Nbw  Resources. — Constantly  new  resources  for  useful  articles  are  discovered;  snstker 
chemical  product  is  inooarpine,  derived  from  the  chestnut  of  Tahiti— /nocaiTws  tihUu.  The  np 
of  the  tree  exudes  and  forms  a  ruby-red  gum  on  the  bark ;  and  this  gum  properiy  treated  jv^ 
nine  colors,  from  carmine,  through  green  and  blue,  to  black — ^further  resources  for  ifW 
Professor  Nickles  has  been  at  work  upon  the  fruit,  lAguMtrwn  vtdgare  ;  the  blaek  berriei  be 
finds  to  contain  glucose,  raisin-sugar,  and  a  waxy  substance  of  a  beautiful  crimson  color,  towiu«t 
he  gives  the  names  of  leguUnt,  which  makes  a  good  dye  in  different  shades  of  crimeoB  afid 
purple,  and  it  is  also  useful  as  a  test  for  pure  water.  Experiments  made  m  Algiers  show  tbat 
the  leaves  of  the  castor-oil  plant  are  good  food  for  silkworms,  and  that  the  oil  may  be  deprived 
of  its  medicinal  quality,  and  used  for  lighting  and  alimentary  purposes^  and  the  fibres  cao  b« 
worked  fur  hemp. 

Orchard  Houses.— **  Fox-Meadow"  gives  some  practical  hints  in  the  present  nnniber, 

regarding  Orchard  Houses ;  one  of  his  remarks  applies  particularly  to  planting  out  hi  tb^* ) 

.border.    Now  this  may  answer  very  well,  but  the  best  examples  of  fimit-bearing  sosU  xtm  \ 
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have  been  in  pots,  (boxes  wil]  answer)  and  these  pots  are  brought  out  and  planged  in.  the  ground 
^hen  the  fruit  is  perfectly  established.  The  curculio  has  then  no  chance  with  them.  We  have 
lately  seen  perfect  success  with  this  mode,  and  peaches  of  almost  unheard-of  excellence ; 
Stanwick  nectarines,  plums,  apricots,  cherries,  and  figs,  in  the  utmost  perfection,  were  a  regular 
dish,  to  say  nothing  of  the  finest  grapes.  The  operation  is  niore  simple  and  of  more  easy  ac- 
complishment than  most  persons  would  imagine.^  In  one  case,  observed  so  lately  as  the  first  of 
August,  a  beginning  was  made  with  peaches  and  nectarines  in  pots,  the  trees  poor  stunted 
afiiurs,  and  not  prepared  for  their  new  quarters  by  previous  training,  and  yet  the  result  was 
a  superb  crop ;  so  that  with  even  common  care  we  are  to  have  the  finest  fruits  both  for  the 
amateur  and  the  market  or  shop.  And  here  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  small  family  does 
not  want  a  bushel  a  day ;  a  variety  and  excellence  is  the  desideratum.  A  few  High-bush  or 
Lawton blackberries,  and  the  same  of  Catawissa  raspberries,  and  so  forth,  give  a  sufficient  taste; 
no  private  family  would  want  a  market  basket  full  every  day  of  even  the  finest  peaches  or 
nectarines,  but  a  few  and  those  of  superior  excellence  every  one  desires,  and  every  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  may  now  have  them. 

Geraniums   struck   from  RooTS.~The    accom-        j^.  ^\ 
panying  is  a  specimen  of  propagating  this  class  of  plants      V    V ' ' 
by  rootii.    I  don't  know  if  it  is  generally  known.    I  find    « . 
it  very  useful.    Roots  cut  into  short  pieces  at  any  time  of  >^  v 
the  year  grow  just  covered  with  earth.    If  put  in  in  the  ^    ^ 
autumn  they  will  push  in  spring;  anytime  during  summer 
they  are  up  in  a  few  weeks. —  W.  W.,  in  Oard.  Ckron. 

Datura  bumilis. — This  is  rather  a  rare  and  orna- 
mental flowering  greenhouse  shrub,  of  erect  habit,  with 
rich,  ample  green  vine-like  foliage,  and  large,  conspicuous 
drooping  double  flowers,  nearly  nine  inches  in  length,  of 
a  rich  nankeen  yellow  color,  having  a  tubular  trumpet- 
shaped  outline,  with  the  two  outer  series  of  petals 
elegantly  recurved  backwards.  The  terminal  growth  of 
this  species  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  erect,  and 
left  to  throw  out  its  lateral  branches  as  it  advances  in 
strength.  It  w^ill  form  an  elegant  and  unique  object  in 
bloom,  being  well  adapted  for  planting  in  conservatory  or 
greenhouse  borders,  or  for  plunging  out  after  the  vigor- 
ous spring  growth  is  obtained,  with  other  allied  species 
of  Datura,  or  Brugmansia,  in  sheltered  borders  of  the 
flower-garden,  to  be  returned  for  blooming  in  the 
hotboiise  or  conservatory  during  the  late  summer 
months. 

Improving  Whitewash.— The  grounds  of  a  beer- 
barrel  added  to  quicklime  and  water  will  greatly  improve 
it  for  a  wash.  Tallow  added  to,  and  stirred  up  with  the 
lime  when  shicking,  will  render  the  wash  more  durable. — E. 

Neglect  op  the  Apple-Tree.— Our  correspondent  T.,  of  Torch  Hill,  Georgia,  gives,  in 
the  SinUhem  Cultivator,  the  following  picture  of  a  neglected  apple-tree  he  has  in  hia  memory ; 
it  represents,  too  exactly,  the  condition  in  which  they  are  left  by  the  careless  : — 

"  The  roots  tortured  by  the  aphis,  and  torn  by  wild  horses  (and  plows);  the  trunk  barked  by 
rabbits,  bored  by  borers,  pecked  by  wood-peckers,  blistered  to  mortification  by  the  sun,  and 
plastered  to  suffocation  by  the  scale  insect.    The  forks,  the  home  of  caterpillars,  and  the  leaves 
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their  lust'enance ;  the  limbt  moM-eoTered ;  and  the  fruit— never  fiuling,  uid  iieTer,  by  tnjr 
possible  complication  of  accidenta,  allowed  to  maturp.  Then,  coming  down,  we  get  an  inTeotoiy 
of  ita  personal  property.  Ooe  tin  coffee-pot:  one  earthen  tea  do.;  varioua  epecimena  of 
domestic  crockery,  aome,  too, — to  particularize  :  three  pair  brogans;  specimens,  each«  of  plow, 
hoe,  broom  and  skillet  handles ;  skeleton  remains  of  ox,  principally  ossa  feaiorts  and  pelHe 
bones';  do.  of  horse ;  do.  of  cat,  entire ;  one  *'  battling  stick ;"  sundry  bits  of  paling ;  articles  oi 
wearing  apparel ;  clubs  in  quantity,  from  a  walking  stick  to  a  martinpole ! " 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  an  exhibiUon  at  C(«cert  Hall,  Phila- 
delphm,  on  the  20th,  21  at  and  22d  of  September.  As  it  is  desirable  that  noYclty  and  beauty 
should  be  combined,  all  persons  having  fine  plants  and  fruita  are  desired  to  correspond  with  Mr. 
William  Saunders,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arraogementa. 

New  PEACU.—The  able  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  has  sent  us  the 
new  seedling  peach,  raised  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Keyser,  9th  Street,  below  Vine,  Philadelphia,  which 
is  a  promising  acquisition.  In  size  and  flavor  it  is  between  the  Strawberry  and  the  Bare-Ripe 
peaches  and  of  most  delicious  quality.    Mr.  Keyser  offers  grafts  to  any  applicant. 

Tub  Prospectus  of  the  Arcuitects  and  Mechanics'  Journal,  issued  by  Baillere 
Brothers,  440  Broadway,  promises  a  new  and  useful  periodical,  at  $3  in  advance. 

LiEBio's  Modern  Agriculture. —The  English  edition  of  this  work  haa  been  forw-aided  to 
us,  and  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  making  our  readers  acquainted  with  portkms  of  ita 
oontents. 

Richard  Peters,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  accept  our  thanks  for  favor  received. 

Annual  Beport  of  Kew  Gardens.— Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  annual  report  on  these  justly 
celebrated  gardens,  has  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  and  a  good  synopsis  will  be  found  in  the 
Gardener' t  Ckrcnieh  for  July  2,  1859.  The  duties  of  the  employ^  are  defined  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show  that  they  have  no  sinecure.  The  greatest  number  of  persons  admitted  in  ooe  day  to 
the  Gardens  (whero  they  have  free  access  to  all  parts),  has  been  13^761.  The  best  attended 
months,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  June,  July,  and  August,  during  which  we  have  numbered  so 
many  as  267,223  persons.  The  fewest  visitors  are  in  November,  December,  and  February, 
when  they  have  been  so  low  as  4,679. 

A  good  regulation  is  mentioned  in  the  following  paragraph :— The  public  are  forbidden  to  carry 
baskets  of  provision  or  parcels  into  the  Gardens,  or  large  reticules  which  may  excite  suspicion, 
or  similar  articles  which  facilitate  the  concealment  of  specimens. 

The  Palms  unquestionably  stand  unrivalled ;  as  do  the  Ferns,  particularly  the  Tree  Foms ; 
the  Cactuses,  Agaves,  Aloes,  and  other  succulent  plants,  and  the  Bananas.  Among  the  last  is 
the  most  extraordinary  plant  in  all  our  collections,  the  gigantic  Abyssinian  Banana  (Mosa 
Ensete),  described  and  figured  by  no  author,  save  the  celebrated  Bruce,  and  now  first  intro- 
duced to  Europe  through  W.  C.  M.  Plowden,  Esq.,  the  British  Consul  at  Mussowah.  This 
striking  herbaceous  plant  has  attained  in  the  Palm  stove,  in  fire  years*  time,  a  height  of  more 
than  30  feet,  with  a  stem  of  7^  feet  in  ci^umference,  and  leaves,  of  which  the  blade,  indepeod- 
ant  of  the  stalk  or  petiole,  is  16  feet  long !  It  also  now  shows  promise  of  a  flower-spike,  cor- 
responding with  its  foliage.  The  Orchideous  Plants,  under  a  recently-appointed  and  very 
skilful  special  cultivator,  are  improving  remarkably.  The  singular  Pitcher  Plants,  the  noble 
Zamias,  the  Cycads  and  their  allies,  the  Rice-paper  Plant  of  Formosa,  the  wonderfiil  Lattice- 
Leaf  (Ouvirandria  fenestralis)  brought  by  the  Bev.  William  Ellis  from  the  Lakes  of  Madagascar, 
the  Traveller's  Tree  (Urania  speciosa),  described  by  the  same  writer,  the  Lace  Bark  of  Jamaica, 
the  rare  Cinchona,  or  best  Peruvian  bark,  the  noble  collection  of  Sikkim  Himalayan  Rhododen- 
drons, to  say  nothing  of  objects  of  lesser  note,  particularly  of  the  almost  innumerable,  hardy 
and  out-of  door  plants,  have  proved  highly  attractive  to  all. 

ArhorOum,  —The  peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  England  render  it  singularly  ihvorable 
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tb«  growth  of  a  large  collection  of  the  trees  and  shraba  of  temperate  regions,  from  almost  all 
parts  of  the  globe ;  and  hence  arose  the  eminent  desirableness  of  attaching  to  the  Boyal  Gar- 
dens such  an  Arboretum  as  should  be  worthy  of  Great  Britain,  and  serviceable  to  its  extensive 
possessions  and  foreign  relations.  In  pursuance  of  this  object,  the  best  suited  localities  in  these 
grounds  have  been  devoted  to  a  classified  collection  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  amounting  to 
about  3500  kinds  (including  marked  varieties),  and  they  are  mostly  in  a  thriving  condition. 
Some  years  must  bowerer  elapse  ere  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  can  be  fully  seen,  and 
the  groups  of  different  Pines,  Oaks,  Planes,  Beeches,  Ashes,  Birches,  Poplars,  Willows,  &c. 
each  forming  a  clump  of  allied,  but  distinct  kinds,  will  produce  a  beautiful  variety  of  foliage  in 
well-disposed  masses,  enabling  also  the  visitor  to  compare  the  character  of  a  vast  number  of 
carefully-named* trees  adapted  to  the  elinuite,  and  to  judge  of  their  effect  in  the  lawn,  the  park, 
or  the  forest 

yurseries. — ^There  are  two  in  the  Arboretum ;  one  specially  intended  for  planting  the  Kew 
grounds  with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  rearing  a  stock  for  exchange ;  the  other  (formed 
at  the  desire  of  the  First  Commissioner  in  1855),  to  supply  the  metropolitan  parks.  Both  are 
pro6table ;  and  the  latter  has  proved  to  be  a  very  useful  part  of  this  establishment.  In  1856  it 
furnished  1010  trees  (chiefly  Planes  and  Elms) ;  in  part  1857,  4100  trees ;  and  in  1858,  2475 ; 
the  sizes  varying  from  6  to  14  feet ;  while  the  Pleasure  Ground  Arboretum  sent  to  the  parks 
uf  the  metropolis,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  in  1857,  9289,  and  in  1856,  2814  trees  and 
shrubs  of  great  variety,  besides  furnishing  the  grounds  at  Eew  with  no  fewer  than  18,000  in 
the  year  just  closed. 

A  magnificent  Herbarium  and  Library  are  among  the  attractions :— Many  authors  have  taken 
up  their  residence  at  Kew  for  weeks,  and  even  months,  in  order  to  acquire  that  information 
which,  it  may  be  safely  said,  is  nowhere  else  to  be  so  conveniently  or  fully  obtained.  Add  to 
to  them  the  casual  visitors  who  come  (in  always  increasing  numbers)  from  the  metropolis  and 
the  provinces,  Slc,  and  who  are  engaged  in  botanical,  medical  and  economical  publications^ 
and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  Eew  establishment ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  inquiries  contmually  made  by  letter,  inquiries  that  always  meet  with  prompt 
and  encouraging  attention.  After  these  statements,  avouched  by  the  acknowledgments  of  the 
authors  in  their  respective  works,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Kew  Herbarium  and  Library, 
especially  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  noble  collections  of  living  plants  in  the  Garden,  and 
the  products  of  plants  in  the  Museums,  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  study  of  botanical  science. 
And  there  is  the  great  and  inestimable  privilege,  not  attainable  in  the  capital  of  England,  that 
the  collections  do  not  suffer  from  dust  and  coal-smoke,  which  are  destructive  both  to  paper  and 
Bpecimitts. 

The  EcotwmieaL  Museum  is  one  of  the  great  features,  and  is  now  probably  the  most  useful  thing 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  has  gradually  grown  to  great  size  and  importance,  and  herd  infor- 
mation respecting  all  vegetable  growths  useful  to  the  world,  are  exhibited  in  all  stages,  from 
the  rough  bark  to  the  finest  textile  fabric,  and  England  by  this  school  is  enabled  to  adopt 
and  apply  to  mauhctures  everything  that  can  be  valuable  for  the  use  of  man.  When  shall  we 
imitate  this  great  and  useful  Gaiden. 

The  ^ew  Grass. — ^The  following  Memorandum,  says  the  Cottage  Gardener^  sets  all  specula- 
tions about  the  '*  new  Graes  "  at  rest ;  it  is  taken  from  De  CandoUe's  "  Prodromos  :'* — 

**Spergula  PlLiPERA  (7>.  (7.,  Fl.  Fr.  4,  N.  4391).— Leaves  opposite,  linear,  awned,  rather 
stiff,  glabrous,  in  bundles;  stems  creeping,  branched,  tufted;  peduncles  very  long:  petals 
twice  as  large  as  the  calyx ;  seeds  egg-shaped ;  haidy  perennial ;  native  of  Corsica,  on  the 
highest  mountains;  flowers  white;  July  and  August ;  plant  three  inches  high.*' 

Awned  8purry,  or  literally.  Awn-bearing  Spurry,  is  the  proper  English  name  of  the  "  new 
Grass."    Some  people  put  the  stress  or  accent  on  the  ti,  which  is  wrong,  the  accent  is  on  the  e— 
per^la.    Four  bches  apart  every  way  will  be  the  best  distance,  but  some  will  plant  much 
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fitrther  apartr  and  plant  again  between ;  bot,  aa  in  other  things,  the  more  haite  the  lea  epc^ 
The  grand  secret  U,  to  have  an  immense  stock  of  plants  before  yon  begin  to  *'  plant  oat ;"  bot 
oat  with  them  in  the  open  air  as  faitt  as  they  are  hardened  off,  if  yon  hare  them  fitom  cut- 
tings, or  as  soon  as  they  are  0t  to  handle,  if  they  are  seedlings  in  seed-pans.  There  are  lo  mam 
square  ieet  in  an  acre,  and  so  many  square  inches  in  a  foot;  and  if  you  mean  to  plant  it  fbor 
inches  every  way  apart,  you  can  soon  cast  up  how  many  plants  would  plant  an  acre.  Fxtm  i 
good  stociL  to  begin  with,  a  boy,  or  a  girl,  or  her  mother,  and  one  of  the  improved  WaUonitD 
Casea»  without  candle  or  lamp,  could  propagate  in  June,  July  and  Angust,  a  suffident  nmober 
of  plants  in  one  month  to  plant  an  acre  of  ground.  That  is  some  data  to  go  upon.  Some  wcoM 
do  less,  and  some  three  times  as  much ;  and  some  will  not  try,  or  believe. 

CuTTisos. — M.  Loiseau  recommends  that  the  usual  method  of  striking  cuttings  AmU  h 
altered.  When,  he  observes,  a  cutting  is  put  in  perpendicularly,  the  sap,  whose  nitsnl  teo- 
deocy  is  to  rise,  is  expended  in  pushing  forward  a  new  bud  instead  of  forming  a  root  But  if  a 
cutting  is  laid  horisontally,  or  even  with  its  lower  end  higher  than  the  upper,  that  i«  not  the 
ease ;  the  sap  prefers  to  move  toward  the  higher  end,  «r,  at  all  events,  is  evenly  distribQied 
between  the  two  extremities.  This  causes  the  callus  to  form  so  rapidly  that  if  thecnttiiigfi&rp 
pot  into  a  warm  place,  eight  or  ten  days  are  enough  to  secure  its  formation,  or  erea  that  of 
roots.  Aatumn-stmck  cuttings,  taken  off  a  little  before  the  sap  ceases  to  move,  and  treated  is 
this  manner,  form  their  caUos  so  quickly  that  they  are  ready  for  planting  out  before  wiatei.  h 
winter,  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  cuttings  in  a  gentle  heat  (one  conche  tiede),  or  beneath  tesTcs 
deep  enough  to  keep  out  the  frost,  and  even  then  a  callus  will  be  found  to  have  bmt^  bj 
spring-time.  As  for  cuttings  taken  off  in  May,  they  must  have  more  heat,  such,  for  inatsDce. 
as  is  afforded  by  a  hotbod,  or  a  hothouse,  and  they  will  then  take,  in  many  cases,  in  a  fev  ^n- 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Lampadius  that  the  earths  contained  in  plants  am  merely  tie  efeet  of  i 
vegetation,  and  altogether  independent  of  the  soil  in  which  tliey  grow.  The  expoiaKiit  wei 
as  follows: — Five  beds,  four  feet  square,  by  one  foot  in  depth,  each  containing  a  pare  esith,— 
alumina,  ailica,  lime,  magnesia,  garden  mould,  and  each  mixed  with  eight  pounds  of  eoviimg, 
were  sown  w^ith  rye.  The  produce  of  each  was  speedily  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  ose  pcin- 
ciples  were  found  in  them  all,  particularly  a  portion  of  silica.  Whence  came  the  nliei  in  Voe 
bed  of  alumina  T  According  to  Lampadius  it  was  the  result  of  vegetation.  But  Sanaare,  titer 
Ruckert  has  shown  that  cowdung  contains  a  portion  of  silica.  {Sur  la  Veg.  chap.  ix.  seet  3.'i 
Hence  the  substance  which  Lampadius  could  not  account  for  but  by  means  of  vegetatioa  be  ba^ 
supplied  with  his  own  hands.  It  is  now  known  that  the  earths  are  partially  solnhle,  fiom'  ^ 
them  in  pure  water,  and  all  of  them  w^ith  the  aid  of  acids ;  so  that  we  may  fairly  presmne  tbat 
they  are  taken  up  in  solution  by  the  root,  and  converted  to  the  purposes  of  vegetatioa.  Net 
that  they  are  capable  of  affurdlng  any  considerable  degree  of  nourishment  to  the  plaa^  battbt 
some  plants  seem  to  be  benefited  by  absorbing  them.  The  grasses  have  tiieir  stem  tbsr 
strengthened,  and  the  Equisetaceae  and  the  Palms  have  their  stems  or  leaves  better  fitted  ix 
the  purpose  of  art.  The  leaves  of  Palms  make  a  substantial  thatch  for  covering  hoosea,  ovicf 
to  the  silica  they  contain ;  and  the  Dutch  Rush  is  made  use  of  to  polish  even  brass. 

Qerbcan  Stocks.— The  JUuMtrirU  Garten  ZeUunig  says,  that  the  German  seedmen  piodBce 
the  fine  double  varieties  so  well  known  by  growing  the  plants  in  the  richest  soil,  watchisg  tb^fs. 
even  from  infancy,  to  see  that  they  receive  no  check  to  their  luxuriance,  either  through  wantf^' 
water,  or  from  any  other  cause,  until  the  seed  is  fully  matured. 

Guano  Liquid  Manure.— Ten  gallons  of  water  will  readily  dissolve,  or  keep  sospeodeiJ  >& 
a  state  of  minute  division,  about  50  lbs.  weight  of  guano.  When  applied  to  planta,  net  more 
than  five  ounces  should  be  added  to  that  quantity  of  water.  If  it  is  made  stronger,  it  injures 
or  kills  the  plants  to  which  it  is  applied.  ll' 


Sheep's-dung,  if  employed  for  making  liquid  manure,  should  be^  peck  to  thirty  fsIloBSu 
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SULPHATB  OP  Abimonia,  and  any  other  salt  of  amniooia,  must  not  bo  lued  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  to  each  gallon. 

The  rule  applicable  to  all  theie  liquid  manures  w—Give  U  weak  and  often. 

The  Fenksylvania  State  Fair,  will  take  place  at  Philadelphia  the  last  four  days  of 
September.  The  list  of  premiums  is  very  extensive,  and  we  predict  for  this  fair  the  most  emi- 
Dent  success,  embracing  as  it  does  in  the  programme  the  greatest  variety  of  interests,  Judiciously 
set  forth. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sulphur  for  Mildew.— M.  Frederich  Seitz,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  of 
his,  which  has  been  sent  to  our  table,  says,  **  I  see  that  the  HorlieuUmid  passes  over  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Rivers,  in  the  Orchard  House  essay,  where  Kr.  R.  Tecommends  preventing  or  curing 
mildew  by  fumigating  with  lime  and  sulphur,  without  a  word  of  caution,  after  my  sad  ex- 
perience last  year,  when  I  came  near  destroying  all  my  vines  in  two  houses  by  the  same  process ; 
if  I  did  use  two  instead  of  one  handful  of  sulphur,  it  still  proves  the  great  danger  of  the  process, 
and  I  think  should  not  be  passed  over  without  a  word  of  caution."  This  may  be  very  true, 
and  we  put  it  now  on  record,  though  with  these  remarks.  No  other  instance  of  such  destruc- 
tion has  come  to  our  knowledge,  and  all  should  confide  entirely  in  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Rivers  and  other  practical  men.  Mr.  Seitz  informed  us  at  the  time,  of  his  calamity ;  but  as  he 
stated  that  he  put  his  lime  and  sulphur  into  old  white-lead  kegs,  we  had  no  doubt  of  the  cause 
of  the  injury  he  experienced.  Any  chemist  will  inform  him  of  the  nature  of  the  gaaee  which 
would  be  evolved  by  the  mixture  of  unslaked  lime,  sulphur  and  white  lead.  Let  Mr.  B.  convince 
himself  of  the  efficacy  of  the  two  ingredients  alone  as  recommended  now  on  all  hands,  and  use 
them  as  directed,  and  we  think  he  will  forgive  the  HortieuUurist. 

Fawke*s  Steam  Plough  is  esteemed  an  eminent  success.  We  must  refer  C.  T.  to  the 
A^rieuliural,  the  daily  and  weekly  press,  for  full  descriptions,  and  to  exhibitions  of  this  capital 
American  invention  where  trials  will  be  made. 

C.  P.  Hale,  Kentucky.  Your  first  flower  is  Htdysarum  prolifieum,  and  the  yellow  one  is 
Rudbeckui  nirta.  There  is  no  "  Grape  Shrub  "  such  as  you  describe.  Send  a  leaf  and  a  flower, 
or  the  fruit. 

M.  W.  S.— The  pears  sent  are  Bloodgood  and  Kostizer,  both  highly  esteemed.  The  latter 
approaches,  perhaps,  more  nearly  the  Seckle  than  does  any  other,  and  it  is  a  prolific  bearer. 

Da2?iel  Miller,  Carlisle,  Pa. — Box  of  fruit  delayed  on  its  route,  arrived  at  last,  but  the 
contents  unfortunately  too  far  gone  to  be  examined. 

J.  &,  of  Hampton,  and  0.  N.  B.,  Baltimore. — The  subject  you  inquire  about  has  been  ex- 
hausted in  our  columns,  and  we  must  refer  you  to  former  volumes,  where  numerous  illustrations 
will  give  the  approved  plans  for  rustic  houses,  arbors,  dtc. 

Joseph  Lemnio,  Esq. — Your  Apricots  were  very  superior. 

Catalogues  &c.  Received  —Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society.  List  of  Premiums 
and  Regulations  for  the  Ninth  Annual  Fair,  to  be  held  at  Milwaukie,  Sept.  26,  27,  28  and  29. 
These  premiums  and  regulations  are  admirably  conceived,  and  will  be  properly  carried  out. 

New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Society.  List  of  Premiums  and  Regulations  for  the  Fifth 
Annual  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Elizabeth,  on  the  13th,  14th,  15th  and  16th,  days  of 
September,  1859.  ^ 

Charter,  Kules  and  Regulations  of  the  Bosehill  Cemetery,  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  Cemetery 
hoA  been  dedicated,  and  is  in  the  full  tide  of  success ;  it  was  much  wanted,  and  is  in  a  situation 
wbich  will  make  it  the  pride  of  the  citizens. 

Testimonials  to  Henry. C.  Carey,  Esq.    This  is  a  collection  of  speeches  on  protection  to 
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Amerioan  iodoftry,  of  whieb  Mr.  Cntey  is  the  ible  exponent,  and  is  also  an  aoconnt  of  litt  viet 
to  the  indattrial  regions  of  FeDOsylrania,  which  aeema  to  have  been  a  perfect  OTatioo.  Mr. 
Carey  ib  now  in  Europe. 

Strioturea  on  a  Review  of  Mr.  Carey's  Letters  to  the  Preudent  From  the  Merchants*  Mig- 
azioe. 

Grape  Calture  and  Wine  Making  in  the  Soath.  By  A.  de  Caradeuc,  of  S.  C.  Angnita,  Gi, 
D.  Redmond,  1859.     Second  edition.    A  Talnable  pamphlet. 

No.  1.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees  at  the  Toledo  Nurseries.  By  B.  Fahenttod 
&,  Sons,  1860.    Very  complete  and  valuable. 

Wholesale  Catalogue  of  the  Cherry-Hill  Nurseries,  Westchester,  Fa.,  Hoopes  &,  Brother. 

WBBBTER'fl  Pictorial  Dictiokart,  unabridged,  and  illustrated.  This  valuaUe  werii  bs 
now  assumed  a  price  and  dimensions  to  suit  the  largest  market  It  should  be  a  hoosehold  treat* 
ure  in  every  family.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  mode  of  spelling  eertam  words,  it  is  is- 
thority  on  so  many  points  as  to  be  indispensable.  The  illustrations  amount  to  15O0  on  Tarioof 
subjects,  ittclnding  natural  history. 

Guide  Book  of  the  Hudson  River,  etc.  Guide  Book  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  These  two  Bitie 
brochures  will  be  valuable  to  all  travellers,  and  stay  at-home  people  might  expend  twenty-fiv^ 
cents  for  the  purchase  of  each  much  worse  than  in  possesung  works  so  fuU  of  plaiei  and  ia- 
formation. 

Pear  culture  in  the  South ;  an  essay  written  at  tiie  request  of  the  Aiken  Fruit  Grower'i  nd 
Horticultural  Association  of  South  Carolina.  By  L.  E.  Berokmans,  of  Augusta,  Ga.  A  veiy 
clever  essay  in  which  the  author  contends  that  the  South  is  to  be  our  fruit  producing  coiotnr ; 
and  he  maintains  that  Pears  can  be  cultivated  to  a  profit  under  certain  conditiona. 

Wholesale  trade  circular  of  C.  Reagles  6l  Son  Schenectady,  New  York. 

Premium  List  of  the  Sixth  Cattle  Show  and  Fair  of  the  Connecticut  State  Agrieoltnial 
Society ;  to  be  held  at  Brewster  Park,  New  Haven,  on  the  12th,  13th  and  14th  of  October,  1^. 
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Water.— As  no  socd  will  germinate  unices  a  certain  def^rec  of  heat  is  present,  so  also  do« 
it  require  that  a  certain  quantity  of  water  be  in  contact  with  its  outer  skin  or  integument;  and 
this  is  required,  not  only  to  soften  this  covering,  and  thus  permit  the  enlargement  of  the  co^rl- 
edons  (seed  lobes)  alwaj-s  preceding  germination,  but  also  to  afibrd  that  water  to  the  inteno] 
components  of  the  teed,  without  which  the  chemical  changes  necessary  for  the  nutriment  sf  tk« 
embryo  plant  will  not  take  place. 

Pure  water,  or  some  other  liquid  of  which  it  is  a  large  constituent,  is  absolutely  necessary : 
no  other  fluid  will  advance  germination  a  single  stage. 

Liebig,  from  actual  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  states  that  both  rain  and  snow  contain  BouDf>- 
nia ;  and  if  there  be  only  one-fourth  of  a  grain  in  each  pint  of  water,  the  annual  depoatios 
from  the  atmosphere  would  be  more  than  sufficient,  on  half  an  acre  of  ground,  to  give  all  the 
nitrogen  contained  in  the  vegetable  albumen  of  150  cwt  of  beet  root.  Rain  water  also  cos- 
tains  a  peculiar  organic  substance,  analogous  to  the  extractive  matter  and  gluten  of  plants, 
though  diifering  from  them  chemically.  To  this  substance  Dr.  Danbeney  has  given  the  naa» 
of  Pfrrhine.  Traces  of  salts  and  oiides  have  also  been  found  in  rain  water;  but,  eompaied 
with  all  other  naturally  produced,  it  is  so  pure,  and  so  abounds  with  the  gases  benefidal  to 
plants,  that  none  other  can  equal  it  for  their  service.    That  obtained  from  ponds  or  spzmgs 
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often  MmtBlDB  nmtton  offensive  or  deleteriooa  to  plants.  Thofie  known  as  hard  water,  contain- 
ing in  excess  salts  of  lime  or  magnesia,  are  invariably  prejudicial,  and  pond  water  is  scarcely 
less  so.  If  it  be  stagnant  and  loaded  with  vegetable  extract,  it  is  even  worse  than  hard  spring 
water.  These  last  named,  if  obliged  to  be  employed  for  tender  plants,  should  have  a  pint  of 
the  ammoniacal  water  of  the  gas  works  mixed  thoroughly  with  every  sixty  gallons,  an  hour  or 
two  before  they  are  used. 

If  pond-water  be  clear,  and  not  only  not  loaded  with  putrid  or  mineral  matters,  but  contain- 
ing Confervm,  or  other  growing  aquatic  plants,  it  may  then  be  used  very  beneficially  for  the 
watering  of  plants.  This  b  ascertained  from  long  experience,  and  it  is  explained  by  the  fact, 
that  such  water  contains  an  excessive  amount  of  oxygen  gas.  This  excess  is  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  brightness  of  the  sunshine,  and  the  length  of  time  to  which  the  water  has  been 
exposed  to  it.  During  such  bright  weather,  the  aquatic  plants  give  out  oxygen  most  abundantly. 
M.  Morren  found,  that  in  the  afternoon  of  a  sunshiny  day,  the  oxygen  in  such  water  amounted 
to  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  bulk  of  the  air  which  it  contained. 

Water  being  such  an  essential  application  to  the  seed,  as  well  as  to  the  growing  plant,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  source  from  whence  it  comes  is  by  no  means  immaterial.  The  beet  for 
the  gardener's  purpose  is  rain  water,  preserved  in  tanks  sunk  in  the  earth,  and  rendered  tight 
by  paddling,  or  bricks,  and  cement.  To  keep  these  replenished,  gutters  should  run  round  the 
eaves  of  every  structure  in  the  garden,  and  communicate  with  these  tanks.  Every  100  cubic 
inches  of  rain  water  contain  more  than  four  cubic  inches  of  air,  of  which  more  than  half  are 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  remainder  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of  sixty-two  of  the 
former  to  thirty-eight  of  the  last  named. 

A  seed  placed  in  a  situation  where  it  is  supplied  with  the  desirable  degrees  of  heat,  moisture, 
and  air,  begins  immediately  to  enlarge  in  size.  This  {s  occasioned  by  its  absorbing  moisture, 
which,  passing  into  the  cotyledons,  causes  their  immediate  increase  in  size.  The  rapidity  of 
this  process  is  remarkable,  and  warns  the  gardener  from  disturbing  the  seed  after  it  is  once 
committed  to  the  ground.  A  few  choice  peas,  from  which  to  raise  stock,  being  sown,  accident- 
ally, in  ground  devoted  to  another  crop,  were  removed  after  twenty  hours,  and  were  not  again 
committed  to  the  ground  for  some  days.  Not  one  of  them  produced  a  fruitful  plant,  and  only 
two  or  three  vegetated. 

Moisture  is  absorbed,  and  causes  the  immediate  enlargement  of  the  parts  of  the  seed ;  and  this 
moisture,  though  it  will  and  does  penetrate  through  the  surface  of  the  integuments,  yet  is  chiefly 
imbibed  through  the  hilum  or  scar.  It  passes  to  the  cotyledons,  causing  their  enlargement,  and 
setting  in  motion  their  elaboratmg  powers  for  the  nutriment  of  the  radicle  and  plantlet ;  for,  if 
they  are  removed,  or  if  they  have  been  injured  by  insects,  the  seed  does  not  germinate ;  and  if 
they  are  removed  even  after  the  radicle  is  developed  into  a  root,  the  plant's  vegetation  ceases. 

Lastly,  if  seeds  of  plants  loving  a  fertile  soil  be  sown  along  the  partition,  dividing  a  vessel 
int<»  two  portions,  of  which  one  portion  is  filled  with  rich  earth,  and  the  other  with  sand,  though 
both  portions  are  equally  moist^  equally  loose,  and  equally  warm,  all  the  radicles  will  direct 
their  course  into  the  fertile  soil. — 7%e  Science  of  Gardening. 
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IlooT'PRUKiNG. — Root-pruning  of  fruit  trees  should  be  done  early  in  the  autumn,  and  not  in 
the  spring.    Nor  can  we  advise  you  as  to  whether  such  root-pmning  would  tend  to  the  produc- 
'  tifin  of  fhiit-buds  in  your  trees.    It  would  be  useless,  unless  the  trees  are  over-luxuriant.    Tak- 
Jtiog  up  the  trees  in  autumn,  and  planting  them  on  mounds  of  lighter  soil  placed  on  the  surface 


of  your  clayey  gronod,  would  be  better  treatmeDt,  probably ;  but  we  bare  not  euiBeieDt  inibnDi- 
tion  from  you  on  wbiob  to  found  an  opinion. 

New  Mode  op  Causing  Seeds  to  Orrmimatb.— One  of  tbe  aeeds,  that  of  a  Ctmbar 
Melon,  I  vegetated  m  less  tban  24  boura  by  my  *'  patent"  proeeas,  which  I  have  foond  emioeatly 
successful  in  a  variety  of  instances  when  aJI  other  plans  have  (ailed.  It  is  aimply  by  endosiBK 
them  in  a  small  piece  of  flannel  soaked  in  a  weak,  warm  solution  of  oxalic  aetd.  and  sqaecsed 
nearly  to  dryness ;  this  is  enveloped  in  two  or  three  folds  of  otl-nlk  tied  np  and  aospended  \ff 
a  string  hung  over  the  neck,  so  that  the  little  packet  may  descend  Jnst  to  the  pit  of  the  ttnra. 
»ch,  where  tbe  heat  of  that  part  b  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  induces  gennination.  Tbe 
seed  to-day,  aller  38  houra'  confinement  in  this  situation,  has  a  rootlet  of  1  Inch  in  length.  And 
thus  have  I  hnd  seeds  sent  me  from  good  hands  who  could  do  nothing  with  them,  eomnieoce 
growing  from  24  to  48  hours  after  being  put  to  nurse  in  the  above-mentioned  mode  and  poatiuD. 
— Thomas  IngU,  in  Gardener^ s  CkronicU. 

Orchard  Houses. — I  quite  agree  with  your  correspondent  *'  J.  D.,"  in  reference  to  bis  ^^ 
marks  as  to  orchard  houses,  which,  as  he  says,  are  still  in  their  infancy  in  the  north.  I  have 
erected  a  small  one  some  21  feet  long  by  8  feet  wide,  and  whatever  others  may  say  as  to  tlie 
system  recommended  by  Mr.  Eivers,  I  moat  confess  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  theretnla 
of  my  small  experiment.  I  see  and  hear  on  all  sides,  that  everything  is  spoiled  by  the  severe 
frosts  within  the  last  four  or  five  weeksb  and  I  am  quite  aware  that  all  fruit  in  tbe  open  sir  u 
destroyed  in  my  neighborhood :  but  in  my  little  orchard  house  I  have  the  pleasure  of  looking  at 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Figs  and  Grapes,  in  perfect  health  and 
vigor,  the  fruit  setting  beautifully,  and  in  no  case  touched  by  frost,  though  almost  everything 
outside  in  the  same  garden  is  destroyed.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  orchard  faonte 
cultivation,  introduced  by  Mr.  Rivers,  deserves  the  notice  of  every  man  who  wishes  to  have  s 
secure  crop  of  fruit,  especially  if,  like  me,  he  is  situated  in  a  northern  country  where  he  naj 
expect  such  frosts  as  have  fallen  to  our  lot  within  the  last  month.  I  may  mention  that  my 
orchard  house,  the  length  and  breadth  of  which  I  have  given,  is  7  feet  high,  and  that  it  cost 
something  under  15/.     A  Omstant  Header ^  R.,  Rozburghshiret  N.  B. — Gardener' »  Chronkk. 

Sales  op  Orcuids,  Ferns,  and  of  Fremontia  Californica.— Mr.  Stevens,  at  bis 
auction  rooms.  King  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  sold  on  the  17  th,  149  lots  of  Orchids  and  Ferns, 
besides  the  plant  above  named,  which  was  thus  described  in  the  catalogue—**  By  order  of  the 
Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. ^Fremontia  Califomica,  a  new  and  unique 
shrub  (Torrey  in  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  vol.  v.,  p.  2) ;  *  Of  this  most  remark- 
able plant,  a  solitary  individual  was  raised  in  1851,  in  tho  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
from  a  seed  received  from  Mr.  Robert  Wrench.  In  April  1854,  it  produced  flowers  for  the 
first  time,  as  large  as  those  of  TrolUua  AHatieuSt  brilliant  yellow  inside,  apricot  color  outswe* 
with  the  addition  of  some  cinnamon-colored  down ;  and  their  substance  was  so  thick,  that  each 
flower  remained  in  perfection  for  weeks.' '-     It  sold  for  £37  16s. 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  which  some  of  tbe  Orchids  were  sold :— .£rides  LindJeji,  £o 
10s.;  -brides  nobile,  £9;  -£.  Schroderi,  £31;  and  another  specimen,  £27;  Phalanopsis  am»- 
bilis,  £12  10«.;  Cymbidium  ebumeum,  £14;  iSrides  maculosum  major,  £18;  Vsnda  san^'^> 
£13  16s. ;  JErides  Lobbii,  £17  lOf. 

The  highest  prices  given  for  the  Ferns  were :— -Lastorsea  villoea,  £3  5«. ;  Gleichenia  gpelunwe* 
*•  very  rare,"  £3 10s. ;  Cyathea  arborea,  **  very  rare,"  £3 ;  Gleichenia  dichotoroa,  £1 J  Tw" 
pelluclda,  £1;  Diplazium  brevisarum,  £1  16«. 

The  Orchids  and  Ferns  sold,  altogether,  for  about  £470. 

Strong  Cumbers  for  a  Grbenhousb— Habrothamnus  elegans,  Mandevilla  Bnaveolen«» 
Passiflora  coerula,  P.  alata-cosrulea,  P.  Colvillii,  P.  edulis,  Tasoonia  pinnatistipula,  T.  nioIIi«"»«' 
Lapageria  rosea,  Plumbago  Capensis,  Kennedya  nigricans,  K.  Marryatts. 


Weaker  Cldibers.— Brachysemft  latifolinm,  SoHya  hetOTophylla,  8.  linearis,  Bi^noDia 
Chirere,  JasmiDam  TolubQe,  Kennedya  coccipea,  E.  nibiennda,  K.  Comptoniana,  K.  dilatata, 
K.  heterophylla,  K.  monophjrlla,  Jaaminum  grandiflonim. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  LoDdon  Exhibition  of  1851,  have  offered  twenty  acres 
of  land  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  as  a  site  for  a  horticultural  summer  and  winter 
garden,  with  Italian  arcades,  to  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £  100,000,  one  half  of  which  sum  is 
to  be  provided  by  the  commissioners,  and  the  other  half  by  the  society.  Ihe  Queen  offers  a 
donation  of  £1,000,  and  Prince  Albert  £500.  Her  Msyesty  will  further  make  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  young  Princes  and  Princesses  life  members.  The  Princess  Boyal  of  England 
has  also  announced  her  intention  to  become  a  life  member. 

Ants. — However  these  pests  may  plague  you,  all  you  have  to  do,  says  the  Midland  Florist,  is  to 
make  deep  boles  with  a  crowbar,  say  two  or  three  feet,  and  carefully  withdraw  the  instrument, 
80  that  the  hole  may  be  open ;  thousands,  aye,  millions  of  these  little  pests  will  fall  down  them, 
and  not  get  out  any  more ;  in  fact,  the  place  will  in  time  be  completely  eleared.  When  they 
congregate  awa^  from  plants,  boiling  water  will  settle  their  account  quickly ;  but  the  former 
method  will  do  anywhere  if  the  ground  will  allow  of  holes  kept  open.  In  some  light  soils  it  is 
difficult.    If  you  can  do  it  no  other  way,  soak  it  with  water  first.    Guano  is  also  effectual. 


Mr.  Horticulturist  :  — I  have  thought  that  some  of  your  readers  might  be  pleased  to 
know  that  Tritonia  Uvaria  can  be  readily  propagated  from  seed.  In  November,  1857,  I 
received  per  mail,  from  Mr.  Wm.  Thompson,  seedsman,  Ipswich,  England,  a  small  pocket, 
which  he  had  just  obtained  from  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  where  this  fine  plant  has  become 
naturalized,  along  side  of  the  charming  Nerine  Samiensis.  I  immediately  sowed  some  of  them 
in  a  pot  in  which  I  had  just  set  a  Dutch  bulb  of  Roman  Karcissus  for  winter  bloonung.  They 
came  up  promptly,  and  grew  all  winter  in  the  parlor  wmdow,  making  two  small  leaves  each, 
without  bterfering  at  all  with  the  big  bulb,  which  distinguished  itself  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner,  as  a  subject  well  adapted  to  this  kind  of  ornamentation.  In  the  spring  I  turned  all 
together  into  the  open  garden  border.  The  Narcissus  leaves  continued  to  grow  strongly  till  the 
6rstof  May,  when  they  ripened  off,  leaving  the  young  Tritonias  to  take  care  of  themselves,  as 
tbey  best  could,  vrith  yery  little  attention  from  me ;  for  then,  the  interest  which  has  since  been 
excited  in  this  plant  by  frequent  notices  in  almost  all  the  Horticultural  Joumah,  was  not 
awakened.  M.  Thompson  having  only  remarked  that  it  might  be  suited  to  the  climate  of  Geor- 
gia, though  neither  it,  nor  the  Guernsey  Lily,  did  well  in  the  open  ground  in  England— or  at 
least  would  not  ripen  seed  there. 

All  the  approach  of  frost  in  autumn,  I  lifted  my  young  plants,  potting  thence  in  one  8-inch 
pot,  and  placed  it  in  a  cold  firame,  when  they  made  such  growth,  and  so  filled  the  pot  with  their 
tufted,  long,  and  rather  coarse,  yellow,  fibrous  roots,*  that  I  shifted  them  singly  into  pots  of  the 
same  size,  and  about  the  first  of  April  I  turned  them  into  the  open  garden.  Tbey  resist  finely 
our  sun  and  droughty  and  I  look  confidently  to  their  flowering  before  summer  is  out— probably 
about  in  time  with  the  tuberose.  That  they  are  approaching  maturity  I  infer  from  noticing 
that  some  of  them  begin  to  throw  up  suckers.  Some  accounts  ascribe  to  the  flowering  stem 
the  height  of  a  man,  (5  or  6  feet)  and  robustness  equal  to  that  of  the  common  Day  Lily  (He- 
meroeallis  fulva).  But  I  shall  be  well  content  if  mine  attains  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  plate 
in  Bedouti's  Liliac^s* — about  3  feet. 

*  This  can  scarcely  bo  ealted  a  bolboiu  plant 
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I  hare  a  fine  clump  of  Pampaa  i^rett,  which  stood  out  laat  winter  with  oeAy  the  ifight  pro- 
tection of  an  old  and  ragged  baat  UMt  thrown  over  the  top  of  It  daring  the  hazdeat  weather; 
!     and  I  think  it  would  have  aunrived  if  quito  vnprotocted,  our  winter  haying  been  milder  tbu 
1 1     common.    The  tips  of  some  of  the  leaves  were  killed  back  about  half  their  length. 

I  {        If  is  only  within  the  last  ten  days  that  some  of  the  stems  have  begun  to  stnrt  for  the  nee  of 

flowering,  I  can  count  now  some  six  or  seven  sheaths  which  are  pushing  strongly  above  tbeir 
I !  fellows,  and  certainly  are  swelling  notably,  but  if  they  ever  attain  the  bamboo-like  itstare 
J  i  stated  in  Loudon*s  EnoyclopcDdia  of  Plants  (9d  supplement)  which  is  generally  hrid  to  be  preth 
'  j  good  Botanical  authority,  viz  :  40  ft  !^the  metamorphosis  must  indeed  be  mirucuiouB^-BA  I  think 
j  I     Dr.  Lindley  says  it  t<.    Hitherto  our  Gama  grass  (Tripsacnm  dactyloides)  is  the  biggest  swel! 

I I  among  our  grasses,  and  at  this  moment  stands  considerably  taller  than  the  Pampas. 

I  I  Enclosed  please  find  a  flower  sprig  of  the  Polygonum  Teretifolium.  Although  broofht  ifi 
I  notice  by  Mr.  Robert  Nelson  several  years  ago,  very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  it;  bots 
1  more  lovely  thing,  in  its  way,  is  not  likely  to  be  discovered  very  soon  in  our  woods.  How  it 
should  have  been  overlooked  so  long,  is  a  mystery  to  me.  I  fear  it  will  prove  rather  intrKtsble 
under  cultivation,  as  any  intermixture  of  common  garden  mould  in  the  sand  where  one  attnopti 
to  grow  it,  proves  a  deadly  poison.  Hence  its  scarcity,  and  the  reason  why  I  cannot  now  tad 
you  a  specimen  with  foliage,  which  would  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  plant  If  you  wkh  cos 
for  the  examination  of  a  botonical  friend,  I  will  endeavor  to  procure  and  send  it  to  you,  [We 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  it.  The  flower  is  very  remarkable.— Ed.] 
M.  A.  W.,  Athent,  Ga.,  July  22. 

An  Hour  in  the  Vineyard,  by  Judge  Reid.-^ln  my  former  communication  I  prmniftd  to 
write  again,  when  the  blight  of  June,  and  rot  of  July  had  passed  away.  The  month  of  Jane 
opened  with  the  vineyard  in  excellent  order,  the  fruit  well  set,  and  everything  indicatinf  «d  ex- 
traordinary crop ;  but  the  frost  of  the  4th  came  in  all  the  severity  of  the  month  of  Marek,  sod 
although  only  slightly  injuring  my  vines,  destroyed  the  hopes  of  many  other  amateurs,  who  bad 
embarked  in  the  culture  of  this  luscious  fruit.  During  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  Jsly,  I 
visited  several  vineyards  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Franklin,  more  or  less  aflfected  vrith  the  rot, 
and  many  wholly  destroyed  by  the  frost,  for  the  present  year's  crop. 

The  mildew  or  blight  had  done  almost  no  damage,  but  a  yellow  bug  not  unlike  the  lady>ba| 
stung  a  large  number  of  the  under  bunches,  leaving  a  blue  wound  on  the  berry,  earning  it  to 
wilt  and  fall  off,  as  a  general  thing.  In  some  vineyards  the  sour-rot  had  destroyed  every  vestige 
of  a  crop,  and  now  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  decaying  fruit  and  yellow  leaves.  Uany  of  the 
Germans  mourned  over  the  vines  as  if  for  the  loss  of  their  children.  None  of  &e  theories 
regarding  the  causes  of  the  mildew  rot,  blight,  etc.,  seem  to  account  for  the  resulta. 

Having  doable  bowed  my  vines  this  season,  I  look  for  almost  a  double  crop,  each  vine  hein^ 
sound  and  in  good  bearing  order,  the  fruit  well  set,  and  remaining  on  the  stock  welL 

My  Rebecca  has  six  bunches,  which  have  already  begun  to  color,  but  being  the  first  year  of 
bearing  the  bunches  are  small.  My  Concord  is  a  most  thrifty  vine,  with  branches  and  heniei 
large  and  plump,  which  even  the  severe  drought  of  last  month  fidled  to  wilt  or  iiyure. 

Two  grape-vines  of  the  White-Fox  have  fruited,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  a  disCiQC- 
tive  name,  I  have  called  one  the  **  Helen  "  and  the  other  **  Frank.*'  The  grapea  are  large  asd 
round,  and  indicate  at  least  that  one  of  them  will  be  a  good  table  grape.  These,  wifli  my  Mam- 
moth Catawba,  I  had  trained  upon  a  wall,  which  may  account  for  their  large  size,  ineressedt 
no  doubt,  by  regular  watering  daring  tbe  drought. 

Sulphur  strown  on  quick  lime,  has  been  tried,  and  found  to  be  a  partial  remedy  for  Oe  mildew 
and  for  destroying  the  lady-bug  which  stings  the  fhiit  during  the  evening.  It  may  help  what 
is  called  the  dry-rot,  which  some  think  is  the  result  of  the  injury.  For  the  bitter-rot  no  r»&edy 
has  been  found. 

All  of  my  seedlings  are  doittg  well,  and  although  a  majority  of  my  slips  iailed  to  root 
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scasoD,  still,  I  flatter  myself  that  there  are  enough  to  show  the  quality  of  the  new  Tines. 
Among^  my  rambles  in  Franklin,  I  met  several  Germans  who  spoke  with  much  delight  of  the 
rich  white  and  black  grapes  of  the  old  countiy,  and  their  intention  of  trying  them  in  their  new 
home.    [The  old  story.— Ed.] 

I  have  tried  the  sweet  White-water,  Black  Hamburg,  and  the  Black  Prince,  with  the  usnal 
result  of  a  fiiilure. 

My  vineyard  will  yield  about  300  gallons,  but  were  I  setting  out  a  new  one,  I  would  set  the 
vines  not  less  than  six  feet  apart,  and  double  bow  every  thrifty  vine. 

In  small  fruits,  my  strawberries  did  very  little  good  this  season,  while  my  raspberries  have 
been  a  success,  from  the  Black-cap  of  the  fields,  to  the  rich  Antwerp,  Catawissa,  Burton  and 
Wilder.  This  being  the  first  year  of  my  Lawton  blackberry  fruiting,  I  am  well  pleased  with 
the  promise  it  makes,  much  more  so  than  with  the  fruU  of  9ame  of  your  honest  Eastern  venders, 
who  send  out  extra-choice  varieties,  for  which  they  charge  large  prices,  and  give  you  small  berries, 
almost  worthless  for  what  you  wanted  them  for. 

OmnersvilU,  HI,  August  4:,  1859. 

A  New  Hedge  Plant.— A  good  deciduous  hedge  is  still  a  desideratum.  The  Osage 
orangre  and  Honey  locust  form  serviceable  hedges  when  properly  attended  to ;  but  herein  lies 
the  difficnlty,— they  grow  so  luxuriantly  that  at  least  two  trimmings  are  required  during  summer 
to  keep  them  in  proper  order;  and  as  few  can  afford  the  necessary  time  during  that  busy  period, 
the  consequence  is  that  few  goo^  hedges  are  seen,  and  even  those  that  have  succeeded  in 
rearing  a  good  fence  are  severely  taxed  in  keeping  it  as  such.  What  we  require  is  a  plant  that, 
like  the  English  hawthorn,  can  be  managed  by  one  yearly  trimming,  and  that  to  be  done  during 
winter  when  there  usually  is  more  leisure  to  attend  to  such  operations.  Such  a  plant  is  the 
Wmm^an  laUago,  or  sheep  berry.  Naturally  a  plant  of  compact  habit  of  growth,  but  little 
pruning  will  be  necessary,  and  its  foliage  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  a  hedge. 
Compared  with  Osage  orange  or  Honey  locust  its  growth  is  slow,  but  it  grows  into  a  hedge,  and 
will  not  require  to  be  headed  down  for  two  or  three  years,  as  these  strong  growing  plants  must 
be  in  order  to  induce  side  shoots,  and  will,  under  good  treatment,  form  a  hedge  5  feet  high  as 
quickly  as  those  of  more  luxuriant  growth,  since  the  upright  growth  of  the  latter  is  in  a 
measure  lost  for  a  year  or  two.  The  flower  of  this  Viburnum  is  much  like  the  hawthorn  both  in 
appearance  and  fragrance,  and  altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  plants  for  a  shrubbery, 
although  seldom  planted.  Being  a  native  shrub  it  is  seldom  grown  in  nurseries  to  any  extent, 
but  as  it  seeds  freely  there  need  be  no  difliculty  in  raising  it  in  quantities.  I  hope  to  see  it 
become  a  favorite  hedge  plant.    [  Probably  the  Ligustntm  Vvlgare  is  here  meant.— Ed.  ] 

I  think  that  the  Celtis  occidentalis  or  Nettle  tree  would  also  be  a  good  plant  for  hedges. 

Germantoumf  Pa,  WILLIAM  Saunders. 

Mr.  Editor  :  —This  poor  fruit  season  may  perhaps  be  turned  to  excellent  account  by 
noticing  and  recording  for  future  use  the  sorts  of  fruit  that  bear  best  and  hence  are  most 
reliable.  I  shall  speak  especially  with  reference  to  the  apple  only,  as  being  in  its  varieties  the 
only  well  established  fruit  among  us.  But  the  pear  this  season  is  bearing  here  very  much  better 
than  the  apple,  and  I  feel  the  utmost  assurance  that  with  right  management  the  West  will  yet 
abound  with  that  princely  fruit.  In  my  very  limited  range  this  season  I  have  noticed  fine  crops 
on  the  Maiden's  Blush,  Carolina  June,  Trenton  Early,  considered  synonymous  with  old  English 
Codlln,  Carthouse  or  Little  Romanite,  while  the  Winesap,  Milam,  Jannet,  Yellow  Bellfiower, 
Seek-no-Airther  (Westfield),  English  Golden  Russet,  Bambo,  and  others  have  partial  crops.  And 
yet  this  season  on  the  whole  must  be  considered,  to  some  extent,  exceptional  as  a  test  to  the 
permanent  bearing  qualities  of  different  Tarieties,  for  at  least  two  of  our  best  bearers  ordinarilyi 
the  limbertwig  and  Bed  Lady-finger,  are  almost  totally  barren  so  far  as  I  have  noticed  them. 

T.  McWhorton,  of  Meroer  Co.,  an  extensive  orchardist  writes  that  among  bis  best  bearers 
are  Bed  Astracan,  Maiden's  Blush,  Sweet  Pine,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Keswick  Codlin,  Jersey 
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Sweet,— nearly  every  one  like  our  own  list  above  early  varieties.  Among  tbote  beariog 
reaaonably  well  he  namet  Peck's  Pleasant,  Rainbo,  Summer  Pearmain,  Early  Harveet,  Jontban, 
Carolina  June,  Sops  of  Wine,  Golden  8weot,  Autumn  Strawberry,  Lowell,  Peach  Pond  Swtet, 
Summer  Sweet  Paradise,  Cooper's  Early  White.  Milam  Domine,  Huribnt,  Jannet  Moit 
of  these  are  also  summer  or  fall  Tarieties,  of  which,  by  the  way,  the  lists  afford  a  &r  gntter 
number  that  prove  satisfactory  here  at  the  West,  than  of  winter  fruit. 

Mr.  MoWhorton  also  gives  a  description  of  an  early  apple  received  by  him  from  Knox  Co.. 
in  this  State,  which  from  its  very  long  stem  he  calls  Early  Long  Stem.  "  Fmit  under  nediiun, 
oblong-conical,  slightly  ribbed;  cavity  wide,  acuminate,  stem  over  two  incbee  long;  barlo 
shallow,  much  plaited,  color  green  or  olive  green  with  whitish  specks ;  flesh  very  fine,  joio, 
rich  sub-acid./rsi  rdie :  I  believe  as  good  an  early  apple  as  I  ever  tasted.  Season,  Aogset  M. 
Have  heard  it  is  productive,  but  have  had  only  some  half  dozen  specimens." 

Bloomington,  lU.,  Awpi/A,  1659.  Truly,        F.  K.  pR(Einx. 

John  J  at  Smith,  Esq. — Our  grape  cnip  in  the  West  promises  to  be  very  lti;^e— the 
best  since  1S53.  Some  vineyards  will  produce  400  to  800  gallons  to  the  acre, — the  trezage 
yield  will  probably  be  350  to  400  gallons  per  acre,  for  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  season  fiyr  rot  ii 
now  over,  and  we  have  nothing  to  fear  but  hail-storms.  The  vintage  this  year  will  be  imiiais}- 
ly  early,  owing  to  our  warm,  dry  summer.  It  will  probably  commence  the  3d  week  id  8fptea- 
ber.  The  first  week  in  October  is  the  average  commencement  for  a  scries  of  yean,  la  tbij 
vicinity.  Very  truly,  R.  Bucbasas. 

ancinruAi  11  AugtUt,  1859. 

Dear  Snt :— Being  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the  10th  of  Jane,  I  cslkd  C4i 
Messrs.  Sam.  Feast  &■  Sons,  and  through  the  kindness  of  the  elder  Mr.  Feast,  wu  skrns 
through  their  strawberry  plantations,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  taating  thdr  &fw 
seedling,  ''Fillmore,'*  which  has  been  attracting  considerable  attention  in  that  vidnitf&rtwocr 
three  years  past.  They  have  not  less  than  100  varieties  in  bearing,  including  about  sixty  of  their 
own  originating,  selected  from  several  thousand  seedlings  grown  in  1852, — tbe  time  it  wbkli 
the  '*  Fillmore  "  originated.  Many  of  them  promise  well,  but  the  "  Fillmore  "  has  left  sH  ia  tbe 
rear ;  no  plants  of  it  have  as  yet  been,  sent  out,  but  they  have  very  wisely  been  nstng  eoosideiibk 
effort  to  test  its  value  before  offering  it  to  the  public ;  it  is  found  in  every  quarter  of  thdrgrmifidK, 
side  by  side  with  other  popular  sorts,  and  everywhere  showed  the  same  marked  soperioritj. 
It  had,  evidently,  as  Mr.  Feast  told  me,  passed  the  meridian  of  its  season  by  three  or  ibor  dsn 
before  I  saw  it,  but  nevertheless  I  have  never  seen  a  strawberry  that  pleased  me  so  well  I 
might  safely  say  that  tbe  berries  were  one  fourth  larger  than  any  of  the  other  varieties^  w^ 
excepting  Hovey,  Wilson  or  Peabody.  It  is  of  fine  flavor,  and  as  to  its  value  as  a  market 
variety  you  may  Judge  from  the  fact  that  the  Messrs.  Feast  were  then  in  the  flush  of  the 
strawberry  season,  getting  fifty  cents  per  quart  for  them  in  Baltimore.  The  plant  is  a  lobsst 
grower  and  evidently  very  hardy.    It  is  a  hermaphrodite. 

I  have  no  interest  in  thus  noticing  it,  further  than  the  interest  or  good  of  the  pubUc  ii 
eoncenied.  There  is  much  humkiiggeni  in  new  fruits  now-a-days,  and  I  consider  it  tiie  doty  of 
every  pomologist  to  expoee  these  impositiooB  whenever  they  are  cognizant  of  then,  as  wdl  s 
to  notice  fiivorably  such  fruits  as  he  thinks,  after  a  careful  examination,  will  prove Tuhuble  to  the 
community.  I  think  whoever  procures  Messrs.  Feast's  Fillmore  will  never  have  caase  fe» 
regret  it. 

We  have  very  few  peaches  and  uQt  more  than  half  a  crop  of  apples ;  a  fnend  ef  imoe  ia  tke 
Eastern  part  of  this  State  sent  me  three  varieties  of  peaches  on  the  13th  of  July,  tw9  of  tbfse 
seedlings  of  his  own  raising ;  one  was  really  a  fine  peach  and  of  good  sise  for  so  eaily  ia  thr 
season.  It  seems  strange  that  they  ripen  about  3  weeks  earlier  150  miles  East  of  ns  thaa  tbfv 
do  here.    I  suppose  you  have  plenty  in  market  now  from  the  South. 

SUmntam  Ntmerin,  Sunmlon,  Va.  Tours,  tmly,  F.  Davis. 
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Fruit  in  New  York. — Am  to  the  demuDd  being  regular  or  uncertain  ?  My  experience  is 
—that  you  can  never  take  fruit  into  New  York  at  a  wrong  season  of  the  jfear,  and  you  can  never 
take  enough  of  it.  But  if  you  take  all  GRAPES— they  ask— havn't  you  ^t  peaches,  apricots, 
nectarines,  plums,  &c.?  It  would  be  a  good  investment  for  any  practical  man  to  grow  the  above  on 
a  large,  extensive  scale.  I  could  make  it  pay  weU,  but  95  per  cent,  of  those  who  start  into  Horti- 
cultural pursuits  are  mere  speculators  that  know  nothing  about  the  matter  at  all— or  employ 
some  man  who  has  worked  in  the  old  country,  in  some  garden  belonging  to  Lord  Fizzle,  or 
the  Duke  of  Koland,  and  they  write  and  talk  generally  a  lot  of  impracticable  nonsense  and 
trash — lead  and  misguide,  and  ruin  everything  they  get  in  contact  with. 

In  reference  to  the  New  York  fruiterers  and  their  per  centage,  they  generally  contrive  to  get 
about  one  half.  We  get  what  we  consider  our  fruit  is  worth,  and  leave  them  to  get  what  they 
can  bj  retail ;  we  have  no  per-cenU  agencies.  Nectarines,  peaches,  apricots  and  plums,  in  our 
Ameriean  Orciuird  House,  voillpay.  It  seems  to  me  that  men  are  unable  to  step  out  of  the  old 
school-boy  way— they /^roclue  the  same  old  routine  of**  my  father,"  or  say,  Mr.  Somebody  did  it, 
consequently  I  must  do  it  There  is  too  much  of  the  practical  and  not  enough  originality.  If 
Mr.  Rivers  has  struck  out  an  original  feature  in  England,  why  should  not  we  strike  one  here, 
that  is  better  adapted  for  our  wants,  our  climate  and  our  necessities  7  If  Mr.  Rivers  is  satis- 
fied with  a  peach  in  a  pot  with  its  dozen  fruit,  it  will  scarcely  satisfy  nor  pay  us  in  a  commercial 
sense.  If  Mr.  Rivers  has  span-roofed  houses  with  pots  holding  scrubby  sticks,  we  must  have 
span-roofed  houses  with  trees  in  rows,  espalier^  three  or  four  feet,  one  row  from  the  other,  and 
we  must  have  as  much  or  more  fruit  on  them  as  we  used  to  have  in  our  orchards  some  years  ago. 
Or  we  must  train  them  under  the  glass  as /aru,  and  we  must  work  our  peaches,  apricots,  nec- 
tarines, &,c,,  on  plum  stocks  if  they  do  cost  a  trifle  more ;  and  we  must  train  our  own  trees 
from  the  bud;  we  must  also  plant  the  kinds  that  pay  the  best,  and  throw  the  great  long  nursery 
list  away  to  the  four  winds.  Noble,  fine,  handsome  fimt  must  go  info  the  COMMERCIAL  ORCHARD 
HOUSE.  The  object  of  a  few  days  earlier  amounts  to  nothing.  When  we  have  it,  what  is  poor 
fruit  worth  ?  A  peach  with  a  largo  stone  and  an  insipid  bit  of  skin  !  All  these  things  have  to 
be  guarded  very  closely,  and  I  give  them  as  suggestions.  I  see  so  much  utility  in  this  orchard 
house,  so  many  ways  of  constructing  for  the  required  wants  of  the  various  kinds  of  fruit,  that 
is  requisite  should  be  grown,  that  I  could  scribble  for  a  month ;  but  I  will  not  punish  you. 
[Pray  punish  away— we  rather  like  it.— -Ed.]  C. 


Allium  acuminatum. — A  few  bulbs  of  this  charming  plant  were  sent  from  California  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  Hartvireg,  and  flowered  in  the  Chiswick  garden,  in  a  greenhouse. 
It  is,  however,  hardy,  if  kept  in  a  place  dry  in  winter.  The  name  onion  conveys  to  an  English 
ear  ideas  of  anything  but  beauty,  for  many  common  species  are  as  ugly  as  plants  well  can  be, 
and  the  handsome  kinds  are  almost  unkjK>vni  in  gardens.  Nevertheless,  in  a  genus  consisting  of 
nearly  a  couple  of  hundred  species,  many  may  be  found  which  ought  to  take  rank  with 
hyadnihs  and  jonquils ;  of  these  moly  and  the  magical  onion  are  well-known  examples,  though 
now-4-days  confined  to  carious  collections ;  and  the  present  rare  species  is  another,  much  hand- 
somer than  either,  and  probably  the  queen  of  the  family.  Its  gay  flowers,  almost  transparent 
when  colorless,  and  stained  with  the  richest  rose-color  near  the  points,  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  Guernsey  Lily  itself,  and  titey  are  far  less  fugitive.  The  plant 
grows  about  a  foot  high,  with  narrow  taper  rushy  leaves,  about  a>  long  as  the  scape.  It  is  well 
deserving  of  cultivation  in  every  border.— T.  JT.  S,,  in  Oardenar's  Chnmiek. 


FBOM  OUR  YOUNGEST  CONTRIBUTOR. 

It  was  a  place  I  had  never  been  to  before ;  and  no,  thank  yon.  I'd  rather  not  go  aguo.  It 
was  like  a  sea-port  town,  Ton  know,  and  everybody  got  their  livings  bv  selKng  fish ;  and  n 
I  set  off  to  climb  a  very  high  hill  that  was  there.  And  the  sun  aeemed  perehed  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  like  a  great  snow-ball,  only  not  the  color  of  snow,  and  I  kept  wonderinf  wfast 
would  become  of  me  if  it  should  chance  to  roll  down. 

There  was  a  nice  little  girl  climbing  the  hill  aboat  ten  yards  ahead  of  me.  A  nice  little  girl  t 
Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean— she  wore  ankle-bands,  tronsers  with  crochet  roand  thenit  sbI 
one  of  those  all-round-mv-hats. 

I  asked  her  who  was  her  hatter,  and  said  it  was  very  warm  climbing.  *  Miss,  may  I  have  tix^ 
pleasure  of  giving  you  a  band  up  ?'  and  she  said :  *  Thank  yoo,  sir.  ion  are  a  vei7  polite  ber : 
but,  thank  you,  I  haven't  far  to  go.' 

No,  I  didn't  see  her  face ;  she  bad  one  of  those  hats  on,  didn't  I  tell  yon  ?  but  she  had  a  ?eiT 
nice  voice,  like  ma's  when  she  speaks  to  baby.  When  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  bill,  then  wu 
a  great  big  fellow  waiting  for  us,  and  be  never  said  a  woro,  but  came  and  punched  me,  aa^ 
when  I  said:  '  What's  that  for?'  he  boxed  me  the  second  time;  and  so  I  said  :  *  Jastdo  that 
again— will  yon  7'  and  he  did. 

Then  the  little  girl  whispered  to  me  that  he  was  her  husband,  and  that  I'd  better  nm  awsy, 
because  he  had  a  nack  of  putting  little  boys  out  of  their  misery,  and  then  pickling  tbem.  S^ 
said  he'd  killed  more  people  in  bis  time  than  he  could  bury  if  he  were  to  di|^  graves  tmtbt 
hours  a  day,  besides  overtime,  for  sixty  years.  So  I  gave  him  a  regular  look,  and  ran  dows  the 
hill,  calling  him  *  Old  Doctor!  Old  PUls." 

Not  the  same  side  of  the  hill ;  and  I  ran  straight  into  an  orchard,  where  there  were  loti  ci 
apple  and  pear-trees.    There  was  a  fellow  there  who  used  to  go  to  Cookie  Bell's  sebod  wkest 
I  did,  and  he  was  stealing  apples.    I  told  him  that  the  Bible  say%  Thou  ahalt  not  stesl,  and. 
besides,  you'll  get  caught  at  it ;  and  just  at  that  moment  the  old  nrmer  came  up,  and  he  siki  Ui 
that  fellow  that  used  to  go  to  Cockle  Bell's  :  '  Brimstone !'  and  to  me:  *  My  little  man,  I  hire 
i  i    overheard  your  very  sensible  remarks,  and  I  perceive  you  have  had  a  religioua  biinging-up.' 
I  .       And  I  said :  '  Can  you  sell  me  sixpenceworth  f '    And  he  said  :  <  Of  my  peara  7'    And  I  uH : 
'    ^  Yes,  sir,  please.'    And  he  said :  '  My  fine  little  fellow,  we  will  see — we  will  see.' 
I  !        When  he  was  gone,  I  remembered  that  I  had  bought  a  pennyworth  of  Turkey  nobs  oet  of 
' '    the  sixpence,  and  when  I  counted  my  money, — there,  I'd  onlv  fivepence  ! 

When  he  came  back  with  a  large  dishful  of  pears,  I  looked  at  them  and  said  :  '  Haven't  yoa 
made  a  mistake,  sir  7 — ^wasn't  it  fivepeneeworth  I  said  7'  and  he  said :  *  Oh,  was  it,  my  fiae  Utile 
fellow  7  Well,  then,  I've  made  a  mistake ;  but,  as  you  are  a  good  boy,  and  have  pioiu  parMitt. 
you  shall  have  the  pears  all  the  same.' 

Then  he  went  on  digging  in  a  parsley-bed,  and  I  sat  down  eating  the  pears,  only  they  bad  no 
taste,  and  he  shouted  to  know  if  I  shouldn't  like  to  play  with  his  little  boy :  and  I  said :  ''What: 
all  about  this  garden  7'  And  he  said :  '  Yes.'  And  I  said :  *  Oh  !  shouldn't  I  though  f 
I  So  he  took  me  to  his  house— a  very  funny  house,  and  ho  had  no  wife,  and  it  was^very  dlrtj . 
I  and  he  opened  the  door  of  a  room,  and  there  was  a  horrid  monster;  and  he  said  that  wu  b» 
little  boy— why  didn't  I  speak  to  him  7  And  so  I  said :  *  Have  you  any  marbles  f*  And  titot  bornd 
monster  said :  '  Oh,  lots.'  Come  in;  I'll  play  you.'  And  I  wanted  to  run  away,  only  I  esfaid 
not ;  and  this  creature  began  lotting  off  fire-wheels  on  me,  and  throwing  squibs  and  serpents  in 
my  face ;  and  be  made  me  hold  my  arms  straight  out,  and  he  rammed  them  hard,  and  let  tbifn 
off  like  cannons,  and  blew  my  fingers  into  a  nasty  dark  pond ;  and  horrid  alligators,  with  ml 
eyes,  came  and  tried  to  swallow  them ;  and  leeches  came  creeping  up  my  trouser^iega,  and  thfj 
got  in  my  mouth,  and  down  my  throat,  and  up  my  nose,  and  some  of  them  curled  themselTO 
up  in  my  head,  as  if  they  were  going  to  stop  there  a  g(X»d  while.  And  that  horrid  little  mooicer 
sat  on  a  bundle  of  serpents,  and  they  made  themselves  Into  an  arm-chair  for  bim,  and  be  kept 
laughing  and  shouting :  *  1*11  play  you— Fll  give  you  sixpenceworth  of  pean  for  fivepence/  Aad 
some  very  little  red-hot  men  came  and  kept  jumping  through  my  eyes,  and  then  rolling  oat  of 
my  mouth,  follow  my  leader,  and  trying  who  comd  do  it  quickest.  And  one  of  them  borrowed 
a  pair  of  bob-nailed  shoes,  and  lay  on  his  back  on  mv  tongue,  filing  at  my  teeth  with  Ihera. 
And  another  of  them  kept  putting  his  head  out  of  my  left  ear-hole,  and  shouted  *  Apples !'  ead 
then  out  of  my  right  ear-hole,  ana  shouted  *  Pears !' 

All  at  once  the  side  of  the  room  fell  down,  and  there  was  such  a  beautiful  lady  sailng  m  a  bxfe 
cockle-shell  oo  a  lake  of  very  blue  water,  and  she  said ;  *  Phvaio !'  and  all  tbeae  demmw  vaahdied. 
Didn't  you  guess  7  Why,  that  was  ma,  and  she  said :  '  For  goodness'  sake,  Alfred,  dear,  whr 
do  you  moan  so  pitiably  7'  And  when  I  told  her  all  about  it,  she  sud  :  '  My  love,  yoa  have  hsd 
the  nightmare.  It  is  time  to  take  your  medicine.  Don't  go  to  sleep  on  your  back,  or  ytm  wiii 
have  it  again.'  And  I  said :  *  What !  the  medicine,  ma  7*  And  she  said :  '  No,  dear,  the  n^ht- 
mare*. — Chamben'  Journal. 
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1  "BIRDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA."! 

*  ^  AUDUBOirS  CELEBRATED  WOB^  ^ 

T*  be  p«Mlalic4  in  If ■■tbers,  Wj  flakacriptlMi  mrntj,  «t  mrne  hmM£  tM  •rlfflM«l  price, 

Tbli  edltioii,  lo  loftiiMi,  flniili,  mA  correetiMM  of  ooloring,  win  b«  Mperior  to  the  ftnt,  tod  areiy  plato  will 
b« eok>r«d fW>m  the  oi1flii«l  dnwtngi,  tttU la  thepowenlon  of  tho Ikmllj. 

It  win  ooDtein  all  the  pUtat  aad  text  of  tb«  origtnal  Work,  «nbff«eiiig  more  tbsB  On  Tbovsavd  FiavvB  or 
BiKoa,  All  of  the  sIm  of  natore,  repreoeated  la  aetioa  uald  tho  Meaee,  or  oa  the  plaats  BBoat  ooibbbob  to  thdr 
habits,  and  will  be  lasned  la  forty-fire  anmberi— fortj  font  of  platea,  aad  oae  of  teKt  Mch  awaber  tf  nlitat 
eontaiafag  ten.  prlatcd  oa  aeTen  aheeta  of  doable  elephaat  paper,  of  the  beat  qealltf  for  the  parpoae.  'Jtttf49 
laoheai  aad  will  be  deUrared  to  aabaeiibera  numtiilj,  free  of  ezpeaae,  at  Tea  Dollara  p?r  anii^ar ;  the  laat  aiai- 
ber,  eomprlalag  the  aeven  rolunea  of  text,  to  be  dellTored  with  the  fifteeath  aamber. 

Aa  the  Work  will  be  pabUahed  for  aabaerlbeia  aloaa,  fow  or  aoae  balac  priated  beyoad  the  nonbar  aabaerlbed 
Ibr,  It  Is  aot  poaalbla  that  tta  peeaalarr  Talae  oaa  erer  be  mach  radaoeo.  Oa  the  other  hand,  the  probabintlM 
are  tbat  It  will  rather  bo  iaereaaed.  Nor  will  there  erer  ba  a  time  whea  It  eaa  ba  pabllahed  at  a  laaa  prlee  thaa 
the  ptaaaat;  for.  In  astimatlDg  the  eoat,  the  mere  expenaa  of  naaaafaetorinff  baa  beiea  takea  lato  ooaaidenllaD, 
withiwt  TefSeraaoa  to  the  orlgfaal  eoat  of  the  eopper-platea,  whieh  waa  aeariy  oae  haadred  thoaaaad  doDan;  and 
a  Terr  amaU  profit  haa  beea  charsad  on  the  expeaae  thoa  earimated. 

A  Ml  Hat  of  aabacrlban  wlU  be  pnbUihed  with  the  Wo^ 

The  aunbeTa  will  aot  b»  lold  aeparatelj,  except  the  fliat  whIeh  win  ba  seat,  propariy  pafokad,  aa  a  q>adBMB, 
to  anr  part  of  the  eonatrjr,  fh>ee  of  expenae.  oa  r  aaelpt  of  SJerea  Dollara.  

Ordera  or  eoramanleatloaa  maj  be  aeat  either  to  the  aabaarlber,  or  to  BOE  LOCKWOOD  *  BOH,  BookaaQen, 
411  Broadwaj,  New  York.  .^^«i.^ 

j.u,.i«».  J.  W.  AUDUBON. 

BOE  LOCKWOOD  &  SON  ulio  offer  to  the  Trade  and  tbe  Pablic  the  foUowiag  editiou  of 
**  Audubon's  ^irds  and  Qnadnipeds  of  North  America :" 

BIRDS  OF  IVORTH  A]lf1ERICA^Ubrar7edltloa,TTo1a^roTa]8TO.,wlth000fiaaljeoloredplat«i. 
Prieaa— Fall  baaad,  la  Aatlqaa,  or  gilt  maroeco.  |L20;  halMlA  aaarbled,  #110. 

aVAl»RVPin»fl  OV  IVORTH  AMRRICA^-By  J.  J.  Andnboa  aad  Bar.  Joha  Baehmaa.  Orlfl. 
aal  editloa  t  toIsw,  Imperial  MIo,  bonad  la  half-meala.  Oaa  Hnadrad  aad  Fifty  Sapsrblr  Colored  Platax. 
With  daaertpaTaLattor-praaa,  la  tTola^  royal  8TO.    PrloalSoa 

TRIE  8AMR  WORK.— LIbraiT  adlUoa,  $  Tola.,  royal  6to^  with  Oae  Hnadrad  aad  Flfty^fiTe  toAf 
eolorad-Plataa.    Prieaa— Fall  b^aad,  la  Aatlqaa,  or  gilt  moreaaoi  140;  marbled,  |tT. 


GOLDEN  HAMBURGH. 

We  hare  for  sale  the  Golden  Hamburgh,  Bowood  Muscat  and  KuBcat  Hamburgh  Vines. 
They  are  now  in  pots  and  can  be  securely  sent  ani  safely  set  out  without  the  alightest  dis- 
turbance of  the  roots,  or  the  least  check  to  their  growth. 

OUR  HLVSTBATED  AND  DESOBIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

of  over  70  sorts  of  native  Grapes,  sent  to  applicants  who  inclose  a  stamp  to 

C.  P.  BISSELL  &  SALTEB, 

Aag.  *  Sept  ROCHLBSTKR,  If.  T. 

Colored  Fruit  and  Flower  Plates. 

900  POPVI^AR  TARIBTIB8,  €ABBF1JI<I<Y  COI^OBER  AFTER  IVATtJBB. 

Embracing  most  of  the  Popular  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Flowers,  Evergreens,  &g.,  sold  by  Norsery- 
men.  Great  pains  has  been  taken  to  have  drawings  carefully  made  and  coloriog  done  hj 
competent  artists.  Nurserymen  supplied  with  Books  suited  to  their  particular  trade.  Cats- 
logttes  furnished  from  which  orders  can  be  made  up.    Fonr  Specimens  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.  « 

N.B.— Nurserymen  or  Agents  should  order  at  once  for  Books  wanted  for  Fall  Sales. 

AMre.  J),   ]|[,   DEWEY, 

Aogoat  Jb  8apt.  H^rtfcwltaral  B««ka«ller«  Rocheater, 


13^^ 

t      WEATHERED  8c  CHEREVOY, 

AND  IMPROVED 

HOT  WATER  APPARATTTS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Public   Buildings,  Private    Dwellings,  Q-reenhonses, 
Graperies,  Forcing  Pits,  Drying  Rooms,  &a, 

AND  FOR   HEATIIVCI    WATBR   FOR  BATBS. 

between  Chreen  and   Wooster  Streets, 


Fig.  1 


Flg.« 


Ttra  SaUeriben  mott  reepeetfiilljr  call  the  attention  of  GardenerB,  Florists.  Nnnerymen,  and  the  publle  in 
general  to  their  new  and  Improved  Boiler  for  the  abore  parpoee,  for  which  letters  patent  bare  been  granted. 
Tb«  caU  show  the  appearance  of  the  Boiler.  Fig.  1  is  an  outride  view.  Fig.  1  is  a  rertical  section  throogh  the 
centre. 

The  arrows  indicate  the  coarse  of  the  flame,  and  represent  the  heat  nasstng  between  the  two  water  chambers 
on  itA  paaeage  to  the  flae.  There  is  no  brick  worli  whatever  to  the  boiler,  the  stand  which  forms  the  ash  nit 
being  made  of  cast  iron,  with  a  ventilator  in  the  door  to  regulate  the  draft  to  the  Are.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  cots  that  the  boiler  is  two  double  casings,  having  two  water  chambers,  connected  tocether  at  the  bottom 
Mid  top  by  pipes ;  the  heat  radiating  from  the  fire  having  nothing  to  obstruct  it,  strikes  with  groat  ibrce  against 


the  whole  interior  snrfhce  of  the  boiler,  thus  preventing  any  aocumuhition  of  soot  or  dust.  There  being  no 
(»atlct  at  the  top  of  the  inner  dome  for  the  gases  to  escape,  they  descend,  to  arise  between  the  two  water  ebam> 
here  on  their  passsge  to  the  flue^  and  are  agun  brought  in  contact  with  the  fire ;  by  this  means  the  ftiel  is  eeono- 


mi&bd,  and  a  rapid  circulation  of  the  water  Is  obtained  with  a  very  small  amount  <tf  ftieL 

This  Boiler  presents  almost  double  the  amount  of  heating  suxfkce  to  the  fire,  in  proportion  to  its  grate,  over 
any  other  boiler  yet  made  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  form  of  the  boiler  is  such,  tlut  the  heat  beoomea 
absorbed  and  transmitted  to  the  water  previous  to  its  escape  to  the  flue,  thus  avoiding  the  sreat  defects  that  all 
other  bollefa  are  subject  to.  The  fire  box  is  also  large  enough  to  receive  a  sutBclcncy  of  fuel  to  last  twentv-four 
hoars ;  ttib  is  an  advantage  which  practical  men  accustomed  to  the  use  of  Hot  Water  Apparatuses  will  fblly 
aiipreciate.  References  will  be  given  as  regards  Its  superiority  over  all  other  boilers,  by  applying  to  the  under> 
iL^ed. 

Messra  W.  A  C.  havinc  had  several  years*  practical  experience  in  the  manufacture  and  construction  of  Hot 
Water  Apparatuses,  feel  Tustifled  in  stating  that  for  otfectivenesa,  durability,  with  economy  of  ftiel  combined, 
that  tbeae  Boilers  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  other  boiler  now  In  use. 

THOS,  W.  WEATHERED,  I 
E.  B.  OHEKEVOT.  f 

Tone  12ino.  117  PRINCE  STREET,  N«w  T^rk 


WEATHERED  &  GHEBEV07, 


NOTICE  OF  BEMOVAL. 

Jt,  E,  HMTCHMJYGS^  UUe  oT  250  CSmutl  Streety 
MMTCMIJYGS  Jt  MMJY€t,  late  of  ButTaio,  JT.  I*. 

HttPicrFULLT  inform  their  frieads  and  cnstomere,  that  they  hare  remoTed  fram  their  Uis 
places  of  businem,  to  175  Centre  Street,  Kew  York,  fbnr  doort  above  Canal  Street,  where 
they  continue  the  MautifactuTe  of  their  PATENT  BOIIaERS  and  HCPROVED  EOT 
V7ATER  APPARATUa  for  ^VARMXNG  BUIIJ>IN08  of  every  DB8CRIPTI0H. 
With  the  advantages  of  fifteen  years'  experience  in  thebusiness,  increased  facilities,  and  stritt 
personal  attention,  they  trust  to  merit  a  continuance  of  past  favon. 

A  E.  HTTCHINQS,  ) 
GHAB.  F.  HirCHI^QS,  \ 
T.  H.  KING.  )  17A  CENTRE  STREET, 

V«w  di««r«  IV«rth  •f  CmuiI  fltreet,  H.  T. 


HITCEINOS  &  CO, 


HOT  WATER  HEATING  APPARATUS, 

HITCHIKOS  ft  CO.,  175  Centre  Street,  New  York, 

(Foot  doon  North  of  Csaal.) 
UITCUINUB'  PATXa?T  BOIIaERS,  HOT  'WATER  APPARATTTq,  ARD  FUR- 
RACES  FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTHaATINO  DWELUNGHS^  GREEN- 
HOUSES.  CONSERVATORIES,  GRAPERIES,  FORCING  PITS,  Ac. 


Xxterlor  front  view. 


Beetioai  throngh  the  ocntre 
from  light  to  loft 


SeetfaB  UuoQgfc  fiw  entre 
ft^om  frvBt  to  bidL 


(NEW  PATTERNS  ^NLABGED  FIRE  CHAMBEBJ 

The  ahove  cats  serve  to  illustrate  the  constraction  of  the  Boiler.  The  recmt  Imprmftmemti  rea- 
der them  the  mowi  PawafiU  and  Ecouomieal  BcUen  in  «se,  tanly  managed,  €md  nd  babU  t»fd 
out  nf  order.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Fire  Chamber  is  oompletely  surrounded  with  water ;  tiic 
water  also  circulates  through  the  flat  cone,  which  extends  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  fire  this:  cone  not  onlj  increases  the  surface  exposed, — it  also  divides  the  beat  riang  frcm 
the  Are,  and  causes  it  to  strike  with  increased  foroe  against  the  cones.  The  whole  iatencr  of 
the  Bviler  hemg  expooed  to  the  dirtcl  mction  tfikefn^  keeps  perfectly  clean,  and  in  the  best 
possible  condition  to  receive  and  transmit  the  heat,  eauting  a  rapid  ciraUatiom  cf  Ae  va^. 
the  form  of  boiler  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  soot  or  dnst  accumukti&g. 
thus  avoiding  the  great  defect  of  other  forms. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  many  leading  men  in  different  parts  of  tk 
country,  who  have  these  apparatus  in  use,  and  to  whom  we^  have  pormi8si6n  to  refer. 

^KSF^H  HITCHING  S&  CO., 

1T5  OKNTRB  STRKR^,  RTew  Y«rk. 


Messrs.  Ellwanokr  &  Bajirt,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing  Nurseries,  near  New  York. 

Isaac  Buchakan,  Florist,  No.  7  West  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York. 

A.  Bridoeman,  Seedeman  and  Florist,  878  Broadway,  New  York. 

Lewis  Ellsworth  &  Co.,  Du  Page  County  Nurseries,  Napierville,  Illinois. 


APriiia 


IRON  GARDEN  ORNAMENTS. 


JANES,  BEERE  &  CO., 

No.  856  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  only  Efitablishment  in  the  United  States  extensively  engaged  in  the 
manafacture  of 

Fountains/ Vases  and  Statuary 


For  Gkurdens,  Lawns  and  Public  Parks. 

Over  thirty  different  patterns  and  sizes  of  Vases,  from  $2  00  to  $24  00,  and 
a  ^eat  variety  of  Fountains,  from  $20  00  to  $2500  00. 

Iron  iS  table  Fumitnre; 

Ilay  Racks,  Mangers,  and  Stall  Partitions,  neat,  and  easily  pat  up,  and  in- 
destrnctible. 

lUtutraUd  Catalogues  sent  by  Mail. 

Address  JANES,  BEEBE  &  CO., 

Jan.  lAaio.  N*.  35«  BrmUwvy,  IVew  T«rk 


i     NEW  HOT  WATER  FURNACE,     i 

h  I 


LEEDS'  PATENT,  FOR 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Pmuo 

BUILDINGS, 

DWELLINGS. 

Stores,  Hotels 

JLHD 

FACTORIES. 


HOUSES, 

GRAPERIES. 

Forcing  Pits, 

ETC.,  ETC. 


After  a  tboroogh  test  of  our  Hot  Water  Famace,  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  the  put 
three  winters,  we  confidently  offer  it  to  the  paUic  as  possessing  the  followii^  adTanteges 
(among  many)  over  Hot  Air  Furnaces,  long  circoitoiis  coils  of  Steam  Pipea,  or  Badlatois : 

/Inl— This  Hot  Wjoesl  Fubkaob  warms  a  large  volume  of  F)rmh  Air  from  the  outside,  by 
passing  it  over  a  radiating  surface,  and  through  Hexagonal  Pipes,  entirely  surrounded  by  kei 
water,  not  exceeding  a  temperature  of  212  degrees  ;  thus  introdneing  into  the  apartments,  an 
atmosphere,  with  all  its  mokture  and  vUahiy,  «^,  a^eeakie,  and  inwigorc(tm§. 

8mmd'—li  affords  the  only  means  of  correct  and  complete  Tentilation,  which  consists  in  db- 
placing  the  vitiated  or  foul  air,  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  air,  warmed 
to  a  proper  temperature,  and  passing  through  each  apartosent  at  short  intenrals. 

Third— li  fhmishes  an  atmoephnre  entirdy  firm  from  dud  and  noztoiit  gam,  and  has  (Operated  as 
a  preventiye  and  cure  to  diseases  of  the  throat,  lungs  and  chests,  as  we  have  abundant  testi- 
mony to  show. 

Jburi^— It  is  eetmomiad  and  iffiaad,  consuming  less  fuel  to  heat  properly  the  Barae  number 
of  cubic  feet  of  air,  in  a  given  time.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  compact  form  of  the  diest, 
causing  a  9kaii  and  rtjrid  drtmiatiim  of  the  water  which  brings  It  oft^n  in  contact  with  the  tn 
surftuM,  and  presenting  to  the  air,  by  the  hexagonal  form  of  the  tubes,  with  their  division?* 
so  large  an  amount  of  radiating  surface. 

FffUk — It  is  dunMe,  has  /od  wattr  johd»,  now  not  liak,  needs  nof^potrt,  is  maH^  sMNHBpKf,  re- 
quiring fuel  but  twice  in  twenty -four  hours,  does  not  shrink  nor  w^wn  tUfimuiwt  oMlthiwooi' 
work  qf  As  haOdu^,  ajtd  oav  hivsr  brtebm  on  firb. 

Sheih^W  is  the  only  apparatus  yet  introduced,  by  which  (hnurvaioria,  Or§m  Bimtm,  Forong 
PUtf  &c.,  can  be  kept  with  little  care,  at  an  even  temperature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  admit  of 
ventilation,  which  will  ftimi^  an  atmosphere  as /Hire  and  firah  mncfe  a  outside:  so  that  fhaUt 
PlarUtf  &c.,  may  be  grown  as  high  colored  emd  wdl  flavored  as  la  the  open  air. 

Sevmthr-Thi»  Hot  Watie  Fvbnagi  has  been  in  eueee^fid  cperation,  and  giem  pe^eA  and  mUrt 
eoHafixc^on.  We  refer  to  the  many  testimonials  received,  and  soHeit  an  examination  of  our  sp- 
paratus.  Full  estimateB  and  plans  ^ye^,  and  all  work  executed /wtmyitfy,  and  personal  atten- 
tion given  to  the  same,  by  the  proprietor 

GEORQE  I..  CANNON, 


Dm.  1808, 12inof. 


406  MwmdLwBj^  New  TMrfc* 


*/  \*         ThA  nn«l«ind 


STRAWBERRIES. 


The  undenigned  oficra  for  the  Fall  planting,  all  the  new  and  popular  Strawberries  of 
^   Earopean  and  American  origin.    The  collection  has  been  grown  with  extreme  care,  all  the 

yarietiea  carefollf  tested,  and  are  warranted  correct  to  name,  Tiz  : — 

*. 

Seedling  Eliza,  Omar  Pascha,  Nicholson's  Superb,  Sterling  Caetle  Pine,  Alice  Hand)  lYollop-s 
Victoria,  Compte  de  Flandres,  Dno  de  Brabant,  Honnear  de  la  Belgique,  La  Reine,  Triomphe 
de  Gand,  Licomptease  Hericart  de  Thurj,  Swainston  Seedling,  British  Queen,  etc.,  50  cents 
per  dozen  ;  f  2  per  hundred  each. 

Amazon,  Excellente,  Exhibition,  ImproTcd  Black  Prince,  Jucunda,  Magnum  Bonum, 
Kadame  Yilmorin,  Marquise  de  la  Tour  Maubourg,  Prince  of  Wales,  Biral  Queen,  Sir  Chas. 
Kapier,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Kitley's  GoUatb,  Kitley's  Carolina  Superba,  Sir  Adaire,  etc.,  $1  00 
per  dozen  each. 

Boyden*s  Mammoth,  Hooker^s  Seedling,  Peabody's  Seedling,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wilson's 
Albany,  60  cents  per  dozen  ;  $1  50  per  100  each. 

Charles*  Favorite,  Marilandica  and  Harlem  Orange,  $1  50  per  100  each. 

Burr's  New  Pme,  Climax^  Crimson  Cone,  Columbus,  Dundee,  Oenessee,  Hovey's  Seedling, 
Jenny's  Seedling,  Large  Early  Scarlet,  Monroe  Scarlet,  Moyameneiug,  Longworth*8  Prolific, 
McAvoy's  Superior,  McAvoy  No.  1,  Prolific  Orange,  Rival  Hudson,  Schnelke's  Pistillate, 
Walker,  etc.,  $1  00  per  100 ;  $5  per  1000  each. 

Catalogues  Mailed  to  applicants.  ____  

JOHN  SAUL, 

Nurseryman^  Seedgrower  and  Importer^ 

Aug;  A8«rt.  WuliiMgtoM  Cltf,  ]»•  C. 

- :& 

HOT  WATEE  HEATING  AFFAEATUS. 

The  Subscriber  has  at  great  exertions  obtained  drawings  of  the  Celebrated  Furnace  now  so 
extensively  used  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent,  for  Heating  Qreenhouses,  Conservatories, 
kc,f  and  with  the  alteration  of  a  Water  Jacket  as  substitute  of  Brick  Work,  makes  It  the 
most  complete  and  economical  furnace  in  use  wUhotd  ezeeption.  This  Boiler  is  in  use  at  nearly 
all  the  large  places  in  England,  among  othisrs  the  Messrs.  Weeks  &  Co.,  of  Chelsea,  with  over 
5000  feet  of  pipe.  The  Messrs.  Henderson,  near  London,  with  over  7000  feet  of  pipe,  and 
has  lately  been  adopted  by  Van  Houte  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  in  his  extensive  range  of  bouses 
with  over  10,000  feet  of  pipe ;  and  to  show  their  great  power  and  eflficiency,  each  of  the  above 
estaUiahmenta  are  heated  from  one  Boikr,  at  a  great  saving  of  fuel  and  labor,  having  but 
one  fire  for  any  number  of  houses. 

In  ccmnectioa  with  my  basiness  of  erecting  Greenhouses,  &«.,  I  am  prepared  to  erect  the 
above  Heating  Apparatus  to  any  extent  required,  at  prices  satisfactory,  and  warrant  it  to  be 
all  that  is  represented,  or  no  pay  ;  and  would  invite  iha  attention  of  all  interested  to  ex- 
amine its  merits,  and  they  will  be  convinced  of  its  sapeiiority  over  all  others. 

F.  A.  LOBD, 

Aas,*iltpt  mVWWAM.;  It,  v. 

i!  HOWARD  DANIELS, 

Architect  and  landscape  Gardener, 


n 


lONA  VINES,  etc. 

My  TRADE  LIST  will  be  ready  by  1st  of  August.        i,, 

A  new  edition  of  DeMriptire  Gataloffiie  wOI  be  reedy  by  the  16th,  wliioh  iriU  be  eent  to  ip- 
plicants  forwmzding  e  three  cent  stamp. 

Itoontains  additional  information  relative  to  the  planting,  training:  and  management  of 
Vines,  with  a  full  and  aocurate  descripaon  of  all  the  valuable  Tarleties  with  which  I  am  lo-    i 
qnalnted  that  are  now  in  market. 

Mj  Facilities  for  propagating,  (includiDg  nearly  an  acre  of  glass,)  are  eztensiTe  and  com- 
plete, in  oonsequenoa  of  which  the  Delaware  Vines  especially  this  season  grestly  snrpss  m 
qualiW  any  that  I  have  before  been  able  to  offer.  ' 

Of  Labob  Diana  Vines  my  stoclc  is  limited,  but  of  surpassing  excellence. 

Of  Ahiia  the  stock  is  also  small,  but  of  excellent  quality,  consisting  of  large  layers  resdj    i 
for  bearing. 

F«r  prices  and  ftill  pardculars,  see  catal«8r««« 


Of  Delaware  Vines,  besides  yery  large  layers,  I  hare  a  good  stock  of  Tcry  irtgoious  Vises 
grown  in  the  open  air  for  those  who  may  prefer  them. 

I,  this  season,  for  the  first,  offer  a  few  very  large  Herbemont  Vines  ready  for  bearing,  and 
recommend  it  ss  a  yery  great  acquisition  to  all  Gardeners,  with  proper  axposore  not  siore 
than  one  degree  north  of  New  York. 

OONGORD— A  fine  stock  of  Large  layers  for  iamediale  bearing. 

Of  Canbx*8  August,  which  is  synonymous  with  York,  Madeira,  Hyde*s,  Elis^  etc,  a  snail 
supply.  Of  Bebecca,  a  remarkable  fine  etock,  from  8  to  9  feet  shoots,  perfectly  liealtiiy,  grows 
in  yery  laige  pots. 

Of  the  following,  a  yery  limited  supply  i 

ALLEYS  HYBRID,  CASSIDY,  CLABA,  lANOIR, 

LOGAN  LOUISA,  RAABE.  V.  VILLAGB, 

TOKALON,  ELSINGBURG.     H.  PBOLIFIC,  EMILY, 

OARBIQUES,  ETC. 

D0WNING*8  MULBERRY,  a  small  stock  of  superior  plants,  one  and  two  yearaeM. 
NEWMAN'S  THORNLESS  BLACKBERRY,  (best   garden  variety,)  a  few  hnndi^ef  fine 
trann>lanted  plants. 
All  of  the  above  will  be  found  at  extremely  low  prioes  when  qualify  of  planta  is  oonateed. 

lOITA,  NEAR  PEEKSKILL, 

Weslcfcfler  CMmty,  If.  T« 

C.  W.  GifeART. 

Improved  Portable  Gas  Apparatus. 

C.  R.  WOODWORTH, 

n  vow  omanre  rom  saxb, 

A  most  completei  cheap,  staple,  and  efficient  Gas  Madime, 
ADAPTED  IN  ALL  RESPECTS 

To  the  wants  of  Private  Dwellinge,  Public  and  Private  Schools,  Qmrcbes. 
Colleges,  Factories,  Foundries,  Hotels,  Watering  Places,  &c.,  &c.,  as  well 
as  Towns  and  Villages. 

Details  wOI  be  furnished  by  applying  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  olBoe  of  the  Cospaaj. 
where  a 

HACHIIVB   CAN  BK   SBBN  IN  •PBBATION, 

And  descripfive  pamphlets  obtidned.  ^^  ^^         ._« 

G.  B.  WOODWOBTH, 

Jul  16MI— 1 7Mr.  IV*.  1  Cedar  Stroet*  N«w  Terk. 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE  EASTERN  STATES, 

8 


I 


I 

• 


\        HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 


^  FOB  WABMINO  CONSERVATORIES,  GRAPERIES,  FORCDVa  FITS, 

k  ETC.,  ETC. 


p 

lyV  \tr  1 

^ 

.*•  V 

B  Fire-box.    D  Fire-door.    F  Flow-pipe.    G  Grata.    B.  Betnm-pipe.   8  Smoke  peasegee.   W  Water. 

BROWN'S  WATER  FURNACE  COMPANY  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  those  inter- 
ested, to  their  improved  apparatus  for  warming  Greenhouses,  &c. 

The  above  cuts  present  sectional  views  of  their  boiler ;  its  enlarged  fire  surface,  and  In- 
creased capacity  of  firebox,  render  it  th^  most  powerful,  eflSdent,  easiest  managed,  and  eco- 
nomical boiler  in  use. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  appended  list  of  some  of  those  who  have  the  apparattts  in  use.  - 


James  W.  Elwell,  67  South  St.,  New  York. 

H.  A.  Johnson,  80  Es^change  Place,      *' 

Chakub  Enbbland,  49  William  St.,     *' 

Kdmukd  Coffin,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  MiCKUB,  Flushing,  Long  Island. 

H.  D.  Rioi,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Pbancis  Hohbis,  Throg's  Neck. 

Wm.  W.  Csanb,  Clinton  Ave.  Brooklyn. 

O-  M.  PoLUTz,  42  PaciBc  St,  Brooklyn, 

C.  W.  LiUBNTBAL,  Yonkers. 

Willi  AX  Brtcb,  Madisoa.  N.  J. 

WiLLiAX  Chorlton,  Statcu  Island. 

P.  H  Pmrt.  Tarrytown, 

A.  Hbpf,  878  Broadway ,New  York. 

Sa*l  M  Ncill,  West  Farms,  Westcheste 

Wm.  Shaw,  Staten  Island. 

Kllwaxobb  &  Babrt,  Rooheeter,  N.  Y 

Jambs  W.  Elwbll,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

H.  A.  Johnson,  Staten  Island. 

All  orders  promptly  executed. 

Plans  and  circulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPANY,  Na  274 
CANAL  STREET,  near  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
Dee.  I2f. 


F.  C.  LiQBTB,  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Ham.  Whitb.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

L.  S.  Pond,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Thbo.  MoNameb,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

F.  S.  Lathbop,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Warrbn  Dblano,  Jr.,Newburg,  N.  Y. 

J.  L.  Smallwood,  Orange,  N.  J. 

J.  B.  CoBNBUL,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Wm.  Gibbons,  Madison,  N.  J. 

James  Brtcb,  Madison,  N.  J. 

A.  A.  Low.  Brooklyn. 

Jambs  Kbnt,  Fishkill. 

Charlbs  M.  Woloott,  FishkUl. 

L.  G.  Morris,  Tremont,  Westchester  Co. 

Samubl  F.  Taber,  Roslyn,  Long  Island. 

Nbwton  Casb,  Hartford,  Conn. 

J.  M.  Hcbermerhom,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Charlbs  Kneeland,  Bay  Side,  L.  I. 

Wm.  Bbll,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


J,  S.  BROWN,  President 


300,000  PLUM-TREES, 


n 


MESSRS.   C.   REAGLES  &  SON,        1 

SOLICIT  THE  ATTENTION  OF 

NTJBSEBTMEN,  FLANTEBS,  AND  DEALERS  IIT  TREES, 

TO  THEIR  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

P  L  XT  M:-T  REE©, 

BT  FAB  THE  LARQEST  EVER  OFFERED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

They  are  prepared  to  famish  Flam-Trees,  bodded  on  Plam  Stocks,  at  the  extremdj  low 
piices  annexed : 

Per  doa.  100.  1000 

PLUIIS.-4  to  6  feet  in  height,  I  year  old,    • $3  M    $25  $225 

do.      3  to  4         do.  do 8  00       20    180 

do.      4  to  6         do.  2  years  old, 4  00       30    250 

do.      6  to  8         do.  3  to  4  years  old 6  00       45    400 

Also, 

Apple,  Fear,  Cherry,  Feach,  Apricot,  Raspberry,  Oooseberry, 
Currants,  Grape- Vines,  fto.. 

By  the  100  or  1000,  at  low  prices. 

2000  MICHIGAN  PRAIRIE  ROSE, 

White  and  Red,  doable.    Per  100,  $18  00. 

The  above  prices  are  fdr  not  less  than  one  hundred  trees  per  each  order,  and  the  choice.  In  • 
a  measure,  left  to  oarselves. 

Tkbms,  inrariably  cash,  or  satisfactory  note  or  draft,  payable  at  some  bank  in  Albany  or 
New  YorlL.  Address, 

C.  REAGLES  &  SON, 

Aug.,  8ept  *  Oet  IHf ION  NVBSKRUBS,  ScbtmeeUidyy  N«w  T«rk. 


NOTICE 

TO 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  and  Amateurs. 
A  HOGHSTEIN,  Artist, 

Offbrs  bis  senrices  to  BRAXXT  and  JPAZSTT  from  nature 

FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  INSECTS,  etc., 
Designs  for  Publications,  Catalogues,  etc. 

Gives   Lessons  in  Drawing   and  Aquarell    (Water  Color)  Painting- 
Refer.    Mr.  C.  M.  SAXTON,  Publisher,  25  Park  Row. 
Address  A  HOCHSTEIN, 


910   SPRffNe   STRBBTy  NMW  YOBK« 
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AMERICAN  GUANO. 

TO    FARMERS    AD    DEALERS    IN    GUANO 


^       lliis  Ouano  from  Jarvis  Inland,  in  the  Paoifto  Ocean,  containing  80  per  cent  of  Ftiosphatee 
i     and  Salphatee  of  Lime,  and  the  most  valuahle  fertilizer  lLno¥m,  is  offered  for  sale  in  large  or 
I     small  qoaotitias  at  two  thirds  the  price  of  Peruvian.    For  fall  information  and  particolan 
addresa 

C.  S.  MAKSffAT.T., 

;  President  of  the  American  Ghiano  Company^ 

<        March  12  timet.  46  William  Straet,  New  Y«rk. 

I . 

Poughkeepsie  Small  Fruit  Nursery. 

8TIlA.^\^BERRY   PLANTS. 
I       Wilson's  Albany,  Hooker,  Peabody,  McAvoy's  Superior, 

And  all  the  leading  choice  yarieties,  at  60  eta.  per  doaen ;  $1  60  per  hundred ;  $10  per 

thoneand. 
I        HOVKT.  and  all  the  old  favorite  yarieties  at  $1  per  hundred ;  $8  per  thousand. 

TRIOMPHE  DB  GAND,  TROLLOP'S  VICTORTA,  VICOMTESSE  HERlCART  DE  THURY 

OMER  PACHA,  SIR  HARRT,  SWAINSTONE  SEEDLINa,  Ac,  the  choicest  foreign  varieties, 

at  75  cts.  per  doaen  ;  $2  50  per  hundred. 
'        The  undersigned  devoting  his  personal  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ahove,  purchasen 

may  rely  on  plants  heing  vigorous  and  true  to  namt. 
I        Plants  packed  with  great  care  for  any  distance.    Send  for  a  Catalogue. 


EDWIN  MARSHALL, 


Aug.  St.  P0I70BKBBPSIB,  If.  T. 

Also  a  fine  stock  of  LIKN^nTS  RHUBARB  for  Bale. 

SOMETHING  NEW. 

B.  T«  Babbitt's  Best  Medicinal  Saleratus  is  Manu&ctnred 
from  Common  Salt 

B.  T.  BABBm'S  best  Saleratus  is  prepared  entirely  different  from  other  Saleratup.  All 
the  deleterious  matter  extracted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  Bread,  Biscuit  and  all  kinds 
of  Cake,  without  containing  a  particle  of  Saleratus  when  the  Bread  ur  Cake  is  baked ;  tberebv 
producing  wholesome  results.  Every  particle  of  Saleratus  is  tamed  to  gas  and  passes  through 
the  Bread  or  Biscuit  while  baking ;  consequently  nothing  remains  but  common  salt,  water, 
and  fleur.  Ton  will  readily  perceive,  by  the  taste  of  the  Saleratus,  that  it  is  entirely  different 
from  other  Saleratus.  When  you  purchase  one  paper  you  should  take  the  old  paper  with 
yon,  and  be  very  particular  and  get  the  next  exactly  like  the  first  (name  and  picture,  twisted 
loaf  bread,  with  a  glass  of  effervescing  water  on  the  top,  as  you  see  in  the  bill.) 

Full  directions  for  making  Bread  with  Soar  Milk  and  Cream  Tartar,  and  all  kinds  of  Pastry; 
alEo  for  making  Soda  Water ;  also,  direotions  for  making  Seidlita  Powders  will  accompany 
each  package. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Voa.  68  &  70  Washington  St.,  New  York,  and  No.  38  India  St.,  Bogton. 


PURE  CONCENTRATED  POTASH  in  6  lb.  CANS.— Six  pounds  of  this  Potash  are  equal  to 
)     twelve  pounds  of  common  Potash.    This  article  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  suitable  for 
|I[   reUiling  hi  the  smallest  quantities.    The  attention  of  druggista  especially  is  called  to  this 
Potaah.    Cases  of  1  doz.,  2  doz.,  8  doz.,  and  6  doz.,  for  sale  by 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Noe.  68  &  70  Washington  St.,  New  York,  and  No.  38  India  St,  Boston. 


II 


TO  AMATEURS  &  GARDENERS. 


\ 


Splendid  New  Cineraria^  CalceoUria  and  Primula  SiQenais  Seed,  careful! j  saved  from  the  •.<• 
moet  superb  and  extenaiTe  collections  CTcr  flowered  in  this  eonntrj.  ^|t 

The  Cineraria  is  saved  from  tlioae  superb  kinds  deaeribed  in  the  June  nnmber  of  the  i3«rti-   « 
cuUmrut,  page  288. 

Sown  m>m  Aagiut  to  October,  they  will  make  fine  floweAng  plants  for  the  spring  of  1860. 
Each  kind  being  now  offered  for  the  first  time,  price  per  packet  25  and  50  cts. 

Agent  for  the  sale  of  Prof.  Page's  splendid  new  Roses  *'  America*'  and  '*  Ginderdla.^ 

Also  Agent  by  appointment  for  the  sale  of  the  "  Illustrated  Bouquet/'  by  E.  6.  Hendexson 
&  Son,  London,  England,  the  most  beaatiful  work  on  Floriculture  ever  published. 


DANIEL  B ABKEB, 


Aug.  *  8«pt  WBST  nsmil^Klf , 

Ref0rano»-J.  Jay  CkniUi,  Bditor  qoctioiatiuiBt 

N£W  AGEICULTUEAL  WAREHOUSE 

AND  HORTICULTURAL  AGENCY, 

AT    BICHMOND,    INDIAHA. 

Consignments  solicited,  and  Nurserymen,  Machinists,  Seedsmen,  &c.,  are  invited  to  send 
Catalogues. 

T.  J.  SWATHE, 

BBVBRKNOBS. 

K.  H.  CBincAM,  Esq.,  Cindnnali,  I     Mnsas.  Host  ft  Haiiki,  Springfield,  Ohio, 

Samvsl  Caxbt,  Philadelphia,  |     Hojr.  N.  H.  Swatio,  Colnmbna,  Ohio, 

Aug.  *  Bept  D.  P.  HoLLOWAT,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


FRUIT  and  TREE  SEEDS,  Sec. 

Fall  GatalogBe  •f  •▼er  950  klsda  n^w  reaAjr  i  AIs#  DesciiptiFe 
Catalogue  of  UTorsery  Stock* 

CP*  Parties  desirous  of  acquainting  themselves  with  most  of  the  new  or  rare  hardj  intro- 
ductions before  purchasing,  should  visit  the  nurseries  at  this  season. 

The  grand  Knlphoflu  awaxla,  the  most  popular  border  plant  ever  introduced  into  Britam. 
Will  be  in  bloom  all  the  fall.  ^^ 

THOMAS  MKRff  Alfi 

fi^  Thre«-qtuurtor*a  of  an  hour's  ride  firom  the  centre  of  Pbiladel|»bia.  '^ 

Aiif.*Bept 


MR.    J.    Q.  A..    TTA.RREISr, 

OF  SAK  F&AKCI8C0,  IS  0U&  AGMT  FOR  GALIFORKU. 
149  CliAV  STRBKT. 

WANTED,  the  back  Numbers  of  Horticultnrist,  from  Jolj,  184C,  to  January,  1854. 

Address  a  KSAXTON,  TuaamMB, 
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The  Most  Beautiftil  Musical  Instruments  in  the  World. 


i^ 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO/S 


CELEBRATED    MELODEONS. 

For  Durability,  Neatness,  and  Beauty  of  ExteriorFinish,  and  more  than 
all,  for  Richness,  Depth,  and  Purity  of  Tone,  these  Melodeons  stands  un- 
rivalled. 

The  Divided  Swell,  a  very  desirable  feature,  and  secured  to  us  by  Letters 
Patent,  can  only  be  obtained  in  Melodeons  of  our  own  manufacture.  By 
means  of  this  improvement,  Tenor  or  Treble  Solos  or  Duets  may  be  played 
with  the  full  power  of  the  instrument,  while  the  Bass  can  be  performed  in  a 
soft,  subdued  tone,  not  otherwise  attainable. 

Onr  Reeds  are  so  constructed  that  the  Melodeon  Semains  in  Per- 
fect l!^ne.  Thousands  of  them  have  been  in  use  for  many  years  that 
have  never  needed  any  repairs  whatever,  and  we  believe  there  is  no  Musical 
Instrument  used  that  requires  LESS  EXPENSE  to  keep  it  in  perfect  order. 

Our  Melodeons  are  all  cased  in  Rosewood,  and  finished  as  smoothly  as  the 
best  Pianos.  They  are  compactly  boxed  for  shipping,  and  the  cost  of  freight 
is  but  little  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  They  are  so  arranged  that 
ANY  ONE  can  unpack  and  put  them  up  without  difficulty. 

We  have  been  awarded  First  Premiums  for  our  Melodeons  wherever 
we  have  exhibited  them  in  •ompetition  with  others,  and  we  have  the  satis- 
faction of  believing  that  Our  Constant  A\m  to  Excel  is  appreciated 
by  the  Musical  public. 


LIST    Oin 

IN  PORTABLE  CASE. 

Four  Octave,  C  to  C $46  00 

Four  and  a  half  Octaves,  C  to  F  60  00 

Five  Octaves,  P  to  F 75  00 

Five  Octaves,  Double  Reed,  F 

toP 130  00 

This  last  is  a  most  Magnificent  Instrument  for  ChuTCheSf  Halls  and 
Concert  Rooms.  It  has  two  banks  of  Keys,  five  sets  of  Reeds,  eight 
Stops,  one  and  a  half  Octave  Foot  Pedals,  and  one  set  of  Reeds  in  Pedal 
Bass,  independent.  It  has  all  the  power  and  volume  of  an  $800  Organ,  at 
less  than  half  the  cost,  and  is  much  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Orders  promptly  filled,  and  each  Melodeon  warranted  perfect 


FlilOES. 

IN  PIANO  CASE. 

Five  Octaves,  F  to  F $100  00 

Six  Octaves,  F  to  F 130  00 

Five  Octaves,  Double  Reed. .   150  00 

Five  Octaves,  2  Banks  Keys .  200  00 

The  Organ  Melodeon,  C  to  C.  350  00 


Address, 
6  times. 


QUO.  A  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  7. 

ano.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  110  Lake  St,  Chicago,  HL 

GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  87  Fulton  8t,  New  7ork  City. 
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OBOVEB  ft  BAKER'S 


OILBIIATBV 


.,,  f*-Z^*r^ 


% 


495  Broadway,  New-York. 

18  Bnmmer  Street,  Boston. 
730  Chettnat  Street,  Philadelphia. 
1S7   Baltimore  Street,  BetUmore. 
68  West  7oarth  Street,  Omoiimati. 

t^  AgtmoUt  ie  ell  (U  pHmMpol  eUim  «erf  eOo^M 

<e  tks  UmUad  SMm, 

A  VXW  8TTLB-PBIGI,  $M>. 

Thm  MKchlnei  lew  from  two  wpoolt,  and  form  a  Man 

of  oncqaAllcd  ■trcngth.  bcaQty,  and  «lattleltj,  which  will 

MOT  lip,  cren  If  ercrj  fourth  stitch  h«  cat.    They  art  na- 

fBMltanahlj  th«  hwt  In  the  market  for  fkmnj  om. 

I^SEIfD  VOR  ▲  GIRGULAS. 


opoaoNs  or  ths  press. 

GcDT«r  k  BekOT*!  to  the  beet.— .AiiMr.  AgHemttmtdL 
Te  aU  of  which  the  THfrwee  eaje,  Aaiea.— 7V«mmi 
It  IS  aU  that  It  etalme  to  ht.-^Imdtptmdm^ 
UJMakm  He  own  werk-^othecv  do  aoL— itaae  JImr, 
We  fiTe  It  the  prelhreaoe.— ^merleoa  Jfnpmtt 
It  aaede  to  be  eeea  to  be  appraclated.— Plkrm.  Jfaw. 

Adastod  for  wooleiia,liiiea,or  cottoa.— J 

We  like  OroTtr  A  Bakcr^e  beet.— XoAee*  WrmiK 

••Which  to  the  beet  r    Orover  A  Baker*!.— iNMaML 

Superior  to  aU  othera.-ir«r«!wry. 

We  haTO  no  heeltatlea  In  reooi&BCBdiaf  H     Ibei  m 

It  reqalree  do  re  epooliag.— ^>rwnyeWrf. 

For  fhodlj  use  tber  are  oariralled.— /Mkr  JTom. 

Thej  tev  a  eeam  that  will  not  rtp.— Cbwrtfer 

It  pevfonns  nobly  and  eipedltioni|j.— AMarfaer 

Bemarkahle  fbr  flrmaeee  of  eeam.— &aa«C(e. 

Adapted  te  aU  klnde  of  IkmOj  ■ralni     Ctimm. 

Beet  adapted  fer  fkmlly  nee.- XDoyJbeift. 

We  do  not  bedtate  to  recomnend  tL—CkrwUdU, 

It  eewa  etronclj,  and  doce  not  rip.— £4/b  fiiifreffrf 

The  prince  of  inrvotlone.- /VoC  Ckmrehmum, 

It  to  woman"!  best  fHend.—  WmJU^  JtTewt. 

We  fire  oar  preference  to  Ororcr  A  Bakcr^— Atadfel 

The  most  hieeeed  InTention.— irn(A«r*«  rirjjs^i 

„    ,     ..  Jmariroa  JRss. 

It  sews  a  seam  that  wfll  not  rip.—  Wa^k.  Union. 
Cannot  b«  too  hlf  hly  recommended.—  TemtL  SoplUL 
QroTcr  A  Baker's  to  the  bctu^lhtmttmodau  JtmnaL 
The  best  In  nee.— /VlMoa  Journal 
Not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.—  ir«eleA«<er  M 
The  moot  coorenient  In  nee— OUeo^  >aM«  ZeB^. 
The  cheapeet  and  bttL^MaM^n  Whiff. 
The  most  eacceasfai  InTentioa.— ^ai^A^rwIp*  Mm. 
U  easily  manaf^d  and  ander*tood.— J>*or(  FMma  8m. 
OroTcr  A  Baker's  to  the  best.— <?odke«  DemoertL 
Has  ftren  entire  satiefkction.— CWiA»tf  JTmrnrfajr. 
Ororer  A  Baker^  to  easUy  manaced.— ^cdk.  Thmm. 
Porehaee  a  GroTer  A  Baker.— .IMtmi  (^mrtto 
Will  do  meet  beanllfU  aewiaf . —  AflenlevM  IfmL 
It  wUI  not  get  oat  of  order.— ^w^wns  Jaisrli-ee 
pommend  O!  to  Ororer  A  Baker*a--^riiicMtf  Jfmn. 
It  to  a  deed  of  emancipation  to  wmnaa. —  y*fir^^^^i^  J^ 
Wia  do  belter  eewtaif  then  by  *— 1      Crmima  (harttr' 
WIUdoalltbeeewincefafluBily.-  '^  


! 


xne  moei  nicseea  laTenuon.— jvnMer^e  j 
It  makee  pleaeore  of  toil.— Jbenia^  i\M 
The  farorite  for  Cuaily  nee.- ^rooUm  / 
We  highly  apprecUtc  their  ralne.— Jme 


Ang^  Bept.  4  Oct 


C.  M.  SAXTON,  25  Park  Bow,  New  York. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

MR.  MUNN  offers  his  services  to  Gentlemen  in  the  laTing  out,  and  in  the  improTement  of 
Ornamental  Pleasure  Grounds.  Plans  made  to  a  scale  so  that  thej  may  be  carried  oat  b; 
the  Gardener  ;  or  if  desired,  planted  by  contract  by  the  Advertiser. 

References  given -to  gentlemen  in  all  tbe  Middle  and  Northern  States. 

Address  Box  3292,  Post  Office,  New  York,  or  care  of 


HIGHTSTOWN  NURSERIES, 

HightstowDy  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  attention  of  Dealers  and  Planters  is  directt^  to  them  Old  Establiscd  Nurseries,  wbere 
a  complete  assortment  of  tbe  following  is  kept  constantly  on  hand:— Apple*,  Pear*  and 
Cherries,  both  Standard  and  Dwarf,  Peach,  Plum,  Nectarine,  Apricot ;  Blackberries,  Grape- 
Vinef«,  {Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  etc.,  with  Evergr«»enB  and  Decidnons  Omamcc- 
tal  Tribes  of  every  description.  Those  who  are  about  to  plant  extensively  are  specially 
directed  to  the  large  well- grown  and  healthy  stock  of  Peach  and  Pear-Trecs. 

200,000  Silver  Maple  Sellings,  one  year  old,  and  other  Nursery  Stocks. 


A  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  for  Planters,  and  a  Trade  List  far  Nursery  men  will  be  Knt  ^ 
on  application. 

jB/  "^  ISAAC  PULLEir, 

IV    Ang.,  Bept  h  Oct  niylitatoway  SIcreer  €•.,  BT.  J. 

mm^^ — 
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TREES !  TREES! !  TREES ! ! ! 

FOR  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1859. 


The  Subscribers  invite  the  attention  of  Nurserymen,  Dealers  and  Planters 
to  their  large  and  fine  stock  of 

APPIJES-TRBBS. — Standard  and  Dwarf,  one  to  four  years  old,  strong  and  well  grown. 
PBAR  TREES.— DwARV,  80,000,  two  and  three  years,  fine,  strong  and  healthy  trees,  and  of 
the  most  approved  sorts,  on  the  Qnince. 

PEAR-TREES.— ^ANDARD,  a  large  and  fine  assortmeni^f  the  most  desirable  kinds. 
CSmRRT-TREES.— Standard  and  Dwarf,  one,  two  and  three  years,  in  large  supply,  and 
beautiful  trees. 

PEACnB-TREBB. — One  year,  Plum  two  years,  Oranob  Qoincb,  Apricots  and  Kbctarinbs. 

CITHRAITTS.— Bed  and  White  Dutch,  Victoria,  Cherry  and  White  Grapea 

OOOSEBERRIBS  —Houghton  Soedliog,  and  best  English  sorts. 

RASPBERRIES. -/The  leading  sorts  in  large  quantities. 

BIiACKBERRIES.— Lawton  largely  ;  Dorchester  and  Newman's  Tliomless. 

RHUBARB.— Hyatt's  Linnaeus,  Cahoon's  Mammoth,  and  Dowoing's  Colloesal,  —  Mostly 
Myatt*8  LinnKUs. 

GRAPE  VINES. — With  the  best  facilities  for^  and  the  best  care  tn  propagating,  we  are 
enabled  to  offer,  Delaware,  Diana,  Rebecca,  (Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  and  many  other 
new  and  old  sorts,  with  the  best  Foreign  varieties  for  growing  under  glass.  Strong 
plants  by  the  dozen  or  hundred,  or  larger  quantities. 

EinSROREENS.— Norway  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir;  Scotch,  Norway  and  White  Pines;  Red 
Cedar ;  American  and  Siberian  Arbor  Vite,  &c. 

DECIDITOX7S  TREES  and  SHRUBS.— Horse  Chestnut,  Mount  AsU,  American  Linden, 
Maples,  American  Chestnut,  American  and  European  Ash,  Judas  Tree,  Laburnum,  Snow 
Ball,  Purple  Fringe,  Altheas,  &c. 

ROSES.— Climbing  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  a  fine  assortment  of  strong  plants. 

HEDOE  PliANTS.— Amarican  Arbor  Yits,  Bed  Cedar,  Privet,  Osage  Orange,  Ac. 

8TOCBIS  for  NURSERTMEN.— Angers  Quince,  Pear,  Plum,  Mazzard  and  Mahaleb 
Cherry,  one  year,  and  Apple  Stocks,  two  years. 


T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BBC'S. 


•    Gexbya,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Augwi  1,  }859. 
\     Aqs,,  Sep.  it  Oet 
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PATENT 


OR 

EUBOFEAV  RMGE, 

ADAPTED  TO  THE  WAinS  Oi" 

PRIVATE  FAMILIES, 

RESTAUMNTS  &^  HOTELS. 

This  Eange  ia  rcry  simtlb.  kasilt  juxacep. 
End  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  TIk  asi- 
iojycs  are  very  heavy,  and  everything  abrtit 
it  is  mado  aad  finiabed  in  the  vtiifbatmsBiiC'. 
The  FinE  Pot  is  Smaix,  and  the  Range  is  so  constructed  thai  the  heat  canoot  escape 
withoa  accomplishing  its  purpose,  and  AtL  the  heat  oenerited  is  saved  asd  made  ataiu- 
BLB.  Owing  to  this  fact,  and  its  peculiar  constmetioB,  it  isaot  necessary  to  leaoTetb* 
covers  from  tlie  holes  in  order  to  cook,  but  boiling  or  stewing  can  be  done  all  oTcr  the  top. 
even  on  the  extrem    ends,  and  flat-bottomed  pots  and  dishes  may  be  used. 

Till  Ov>LN8  ARK  very  capacioui*.  Roastiog  and  balling  can  be  done  to  ^>erfection.  I^jil- 
ing  can  be  done  on  a  covered  Gridiron,  which  is  made  to  fit  on  the  centre  over  the  fire,  or  br 
a  broiling  fire  at  one  end. 

HARRISON'S  KITCHENER  Will  Save  50  Per  Cent  inFnel, 

And  do  more  ^  ork  than  any  other  Range  before  the  public.     It  is  ko  ExnofmiEXT,  but  k^ 
been  fully  tested  and  proved. 


Winship's  Patent  Refrigerator, 

FOR  PRESERVING  MEATS,  FISH,  FRUITSi  VEGETABLES,  eto^  etc 

The  Winship  Refrigerator,  now  offered  to  the  public,  possesses  advantages  never  before  at- 
tained in  any  article  of  the  kind. 

It  is  so  constructed  that  the  cold  air  performs  the  double  function  of  cflfectially  cooIIlj 
and  ventilating  the  provision  chamber  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  protecting  it  ou  the  otb.r 
from  the  warm  air  without.  In  this  way  the  provision  chamber  is  fuminhed  with  sn  atm^v 
pberc  that  is  uniformly  cool,  and  constantly  <»anging,  so  that  meats,  fruits  and  vegetabk^ 
are  eflfectually  preserved,  and  dishes  or  substances,  with  delicate  juices,  flavors,  odor-,  Ac-, 
will  retiiin  tlieir  freshness  for  a  long  period.  The  apartment  is  so  evenli-  and  constaailj 
supplied  with  pure  and  cold  air  that  every  part  of  it  can  be  used — and  articles  of  astrotiz. 
or  even  an  offensive  od«r,  as  meats,  &c.,  can  be  so  arranged  that  tliey  can  lo  no  waj  cffeu 
tbo.«f  whicli  are  more  derKntc,  as  fruits,  jellies,  and  milk.  Winship's  Refrigerator  Isackoow- 
ledged  by  scientific  men  to  be  the  most  perfect  Refrigerator  in  ase. 

ITS    ^3DTr-A.ITT-A.Q-ES    ^I«.E: 

I.  A  pcrfccti J  nnlform  temporataro,  m  that  every  portion  of  the  BeMferstor  can  be  tised  i^  tlM  wme  time. 

1  A  confttant  clianjrc  of  air  iit  secured  in  the  provision  chamber  without  any  unneeeaaiury  waite  uf  ie«,  <?  -^ 
cf  the  air  alrca^Iy  cooluU. 

8.  A  downvvHrd  current  of  cold  air  prevents  the  provision  chamber  from  b«lng  filled  with  warm  air  oa  c;<cfiU*; 
the  door,  aa  Is  the  ca!*c  with  KofVlgtrators  of  other  patterns. 

4.  The  cold  air  performs  the  double  office  of  cooling  the  chamber  and  poriQrlng  it  from  offEoatve  odors,  is ' 
also  of  p  otecliriK  it  from  the  warm  external  air. 

5.  The  f;rcat  convcnlrno«>  of  the  ice  chamber,  access  being  had  to  it  without  distarblng  the  provision  chasWr. 

6.  'Ihe  form  of  tha  provision  chamber,  by  which  eveiy  pHMtion  of  H  can  be  nsed  with  equal  conrenleQeeL 

T.  Articlos  of  strong  and  unpleasant  odor  can  be  placed  in  the  provisioo  chamber  io^tber  with  the  dwst  d^- 
cata  substances,  without  any  possibility  of  communicatiag  thoir  flavors  oae  with  aooUier. 
The  above  are  Manufa  tured  and  for  Sale  by 


July,  Aug.  &  Sept. 


BBAMHALL,  HODGE  &  CO., 

44d  BttOAJ^WAY,  telw«en  Howard  and  Grmud 
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SELF-VENTILATING-  j\ 


COVERED     MILK-JPA-N. 

ThiB  is  ^-en^ldwff  n^ltt-piiQ,  89  afn^iged)  as  .16  secortf  flie  supply  a^d  driml^tlon  of  air 
required  finr  the  separation  and  rising  of  tlie  cream.  By  reference  to  the  engmTing,  it  will 
be  teen  that  the  pan  has  a  coyer ;  aronnd  the  lower  rim  of  this  cover  are  several  minate  per- 
fontioQs  Ibr  the  air  to  enter^  and  at  ,tbe  top  of  the  chimney,  (as  It  may  be  called,)  which 
rifles  from  the  centre  of  the  cover,  is  another  series  of  perforations  for  the  air  to  escape. 
When  new  milk  is  placed,  inthfs  paa,  the^  ^oMer  :«xteRial  alrj^piryflses  in  through  the  lower 
range  of  perforations  in  the  cover,  and  forces  the  warm  air  out  through  the  perforations 
above,  thus  producing  tibe  required  circulation.  •  This  oircolKtionof  air  will  dilninlsh^  As  the 
cooling  procaas  goes  on,  hut  .not  cease ;  for,,  gases  being  evolted  in  the- production  «f  oceam. 
their  lightness  will  still  canse  the  air  to  draw  in  through  Hm  lower  perforations,  and  so  con- 
tinue the  procesiiof  ventilation.  . 

The  value  of  this  new  milk-pan  will  be  at  oatoe  appsrent.  Dairymen'  often  havw  great 
difikiaty  in  proteottng  theirop*B  V^  from  gnats,  flies,  rats,  m\6b,  snails,  liiards,  Ao.,  &o. ; 
and  they  cannot  oover  them,  because,  if  the  air  is  shnt  /imt,4he  onatn  will  not  separate  frcm 
tbemilk.  ' 

But  not  alone  to  dairymen*  Is  the  Invention  of  value.  In  every  fiunfly  milk  Is  used^  and 
with  one  or  more  of  these  self- ventilating  pans,  the  best  dondltton  for  raising  cream  is  secured. 
CoTered,  and  set  upon  a  shelf,  or  the  cellar  floor,  the  pan  is  entirely  free  from  molestation. 
During  the  time  that  the  patent  was  pending,  in  1858,  this  Mtlk-pan  was  exhibited  at  the  U. ' 
S.  Agricultund  Ftiir,  held  in  Richmond,  Va. ;  at  the  Pennsylvanfti  State  Fair,  held  at  Pitts- 
burgh ;  and  at  the  New  Hampshire  State  Fau-,  held  at  Dover.  In  each  case  tlPl/MAS 
were  awarded. '  *  •    _  ^  _ 

JBpKTHlIK,  BUBNHAM  &  GILBOT, 

,  BpLB  MAinJF  AGTU^BBS^ 

117  *  119  BOVVm  TSNVH  STh' irMto«elyH«,  9m. 

Also,  Vluinfaetnren,  under  the  PMeni,  of  'MM  Oun  DommoH"  Oofrfei  Por,  and  AxnuB's 
ScLF-Ssajiio  Flnnr  Caub  and  Jiwk.  *  i 

Atig.&Bept. 

Foreign  Grapes  for  Yineries. 

S5l-iI-|-W^-A.3SrGhE3R   Ac    B-A.ItRY, 

Have  now  reader  for  sendinr  out,  a  fine  stock  of  Grapes  for  Vineries— strong,  healthy  vines 
in  pott«-raised  from  eyes.  They  maUUy  consist  of  the  leading  kinds,. but, include  a  moderate 
supply  of  the  most  celebrated  new  varieilM,  such  as 

Miuoat  Bamborg^  I        Canadian  Chief , 

Stookwbdd  <lbldan  fiambnrg,     I        Moaoatflt.  Srtiiiraiit, 
l4idy  DowDB^ .   ,  .^  |,    ,  MuacatOttonal,  &&, 

Plants  carefully  packed  and  forwarded  at  any  mopient. 

For  full  and  detafled"  information  respecting  the  stock,  prices,  terms,  &c.,  we  refbr  to  the 
following  catalogues,  which  will  be  sent  gratis,  prepaid,  to  all  who  indose  one  stamp  Sx  eaah. 
No.  l—Descriptive  Catalogue  of  fruits. 

No.  S^DteoilpUvaCatalogoe  of  Onamental  IVesp,  Shrubs,  Boses»:&a.,  Ac. 
f     Ko.  8— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  Ac. 
f     No.  4— Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Nurserymen,  DealerSi  and  others  who  purchase  fai  large 

^'Vt-  ■«■■!  ■•*•  If ■nertw*  BackMlav, 
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&  SONd,      I 

Tfl  AT  TOR  ^ 


A.  FAHNESTOCK 

OFFER  GREAT  INDUCEMENTS  AT  TBE 

•I'OI.EDO      nsrURSERIES. 

KiineiTnan  and  othen  wlahlng  to  porphaM  imall  liock  for  the  West  Bad  Sontib,  would  do 
Wl  to  call  and  examine  ilie  following  deairable  artidei, 

Ofkr«d  ftt  tk9  &owMt  &at0t : 

lA,OM  Ayple  Traea,  6  to  7  fl.»  veiy  iae. 

•900,00»    "         ••     3-4«»        " $60p«l,m 

••         "    QfQiMMilitrt      .......     46  " 

800,000  one  year  fktMn  gialt, ^  ** 

MO^OOO       *'  •'  BjQaaatlly,        .       .       .       .        .      20  " 

600,000  Apple  «mf,  to  be  giaftadtUaooBiiiC  winter  and  jent  ont  in  tlie  iprinf.  it  IS 
p«  1,000s  if  20,000 an  taken,  at  $6 per  1,000. 

80,000  StandaidPean,  one  year  old,  reryetrong,     .      $20  per  lOQ,  $180  per  MOO. 

26,000  Dwarf         ••  ••       *•  "  12      ••         100  " 

10,000     •'  "     two  yean  from  bad,    .  .        23      **         200  '* 

6,000     •«  "     three  «  "  ;  26      " 

2,000  Standard  Plmaa,  on  Flom  Stock,  one  year  old,       20      "         180 

16,000Cherriee,8tandaid,6to7ft,  Tcryfine,  .       16      *«         120  ** 

16.000       "  "         one  year  old,.      .       .       .    12      "  90  •' 

16,000  Hbaghton  Gooeebeniea,  from  cnttinge,  Teiy  itrong,  25  " 

40,000  Cniranta  (in  twelve  vaiMee),  rtiy  low.  Bed  n«  WUtePutdi,  40  " 

18,000  Lawton  BUekberriee, $8  per  100,  60  '* 

10,000  Unnmoi  and  Yietoria  mrabaib,    •  .    10       "        80  *" 

20,000  AngeeiQdnoe8teeki,wyflne,  16  " 

80,000  laabelKGatowba  and  Clinton  Grapea,  one  year,   .  .      80  '' 

16.000       "  "  ••  «*       twoyeais,      .        ,  60  " 

20.000  Manette  Boae  Stoeka, $2  26  per  100,  80  '* 

60,000  Korwmy  Spmoe,  1  ft.,  two  yean  trampbrnted,        .       .       .     60  '' 

20,000       "  "      18to.,      '*        .       **  ...  80  " 

10,000  Hybrid  China  Boom,  beet  eortB,8troDg,  .     12  fer  H)8l 

1«000  Herbaoeona  Peonice,  amorted,  If  " 

1,000  SIlTerM^lee, .     .  .     Ifi      " 

600  Tnoce,  or  Adam'i  Needle, 16      ** 

t 

With  a  large  lot  of  Baq>berrie8,  PeadMa,  Aprtoofa  and  Kedarinet ;  alao  OmameBtftI'&«i*    I 
Sbrube,  Bveigreena  and  Flanta,  in  ^nantitiee. 
Diann,  Concord  Beheoca  and  Delaware  Grape  Tinea,  at  the  lowcet  pdoeL  | 

Our  new  Descriptive  Ornamental  and  Fruit  Cataloffues,  cw  teeU  a*  ov  j 
Whotesale  Price  Juietj  are  now  out  of  preee^  and  will  be  fonodrdedto  order  i 
onreceipto/apoetaffe  stamp  each. 

'     All  commonlcatione  promptly  re^Moded  to,  end  orden  aoUcited  at  ai  early  a  day  ai    t 
pomible.  ^\i 


Toledo,  Omo. 


A.  FAHNESTOCK  &  SONS. 
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WIliLIAM:  R.,  PRINCTS.  &  CO., 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y^ 

OFFEB  AH  imiBMBB  OBMlKAI.  STOCK  OF  ACL  KTJB8BBT  AmKOUB,  -AKD-  • 
^  iriLL  HEBK  EmniBBAtB  8(001  6IBBIAJ3TIBS. ' '. 

New  and  Rare  Varieties  of  Frpits.  ^ 

The  Hew  DawripitTe  Gatelofl^iM  of  Fhitts,  Juit  tosaed.  eomprtBes  •  gtetA  hmnber  o^BtttaHa- 
bloNewVari«tiM,  Mlected  solely  for  their  great  nerita»  and  includfls  also  all  the  most 
Tsloalile  Cimwl*,  BfMpbentes,  BlackbtfylM,  OooM'benta^  and'otler  small  Onlfs. 

POBEiaK  GRAPES  of  trtry  celebrated  varietj  aod  all  siaQS. 

NATIVB  G&APE8— The  flnesteoUecttoii.eTer  amoiUKsediCopipHsiiig  aboir^lMSeketod 
▼arietieB,  after  nameroos  rejections,  among  which  are  very  maay  entirely  new,  obtained  by 
great  exertions  and  expense.  This  oollectloa  will  be  found  onriTalled,  and  has  received  our 
devoted  attention. 

FEACHES--80;0i0O  one  and  two  yean*  growth,  oomprlaing  tba  most  eittmabU  varieties  for 
market,  not  previonaly  otfered. 

&TANDABD  FLTJMS— M.OOO  Trees,  comprising  over  100  celebrated  varieties.  They  are 
1  to  8  years'  growth,  4  to  S  ft.  high,  and  will  be  sold  as  low  as  offered  by  any  other  Kwsery. 

CURRAirrB— 20,000  Ghenj,  Versailles,  White  and  Bed  Grape»  White  and  Bad  ProTenae, 
Fertile  de  Angers,  Fertile  de  Pallnan,  ta  Cancase,  kc, 

RASPBEBRIE8— 100,000,  comprising  every  valnable  variety. 

BLACKBEBBIE3'^0,000  Lawton,  Dorchester^  Pkuosley-leaved^ Onx^  l«d.  o^m.. 

G00SEBBBBIB3,  Finest  Lancashire  varieties,  and  4  Honghton  varieties. 

ROSE^^Ab  immense  oollec^on,  Indodhig  all  novelties. 

RHUBARB--Liniis908  by  1000,  and  all  others  by  100  or  less. 

TREE  PBOKIES— 16,000  strong  plants,  4  years  old,  comprising  118  splendid  ^  ?rarieties. 
C%m«ae,  JSWvjpeoit  and  SiUriam  ArbaeeoMg  Pdonft»— 25,000  strong  plants,  of  215  select 
▼arieaes. 

K3..*Ilie  above  collections  of  Peonies  are  ihe  only  important  ones  in  the  Union,  and  the 
prices  mnob  lower  than  nsuaL 

HEBB4CE0TTS.  FLQWERIKG  PLANTS— An  Jmmense  coHeetton  of  every  class,  and  in- 
cluding 150  varieties  of  Primrose,  Poleanthas,  Aaricula  and  Cowslipi  ' 

BULBOUB  FLOWRB  BOOTS^-Oompflsing above  30,000  Bslbs  of  onr  own  grawiog,  besides 

the  aanaal  importations. 

JAPAN  AND  amBB  LIL1BB--Thia  family  ia  rei«arkably  rich,  aad  comprises  over  70 
■pedes  and  varieties. 
CTRAWBKlEdtlES--^  iUtimei  mdmtiaemma. 
SILVER  AND  NOBWAT  MAPLES— 20,000  of  all  rises,  cheap. 

Oatalognet  sent  to  tbote  who  Inelote  Staoipt. 

No.  L  Fmit  and  Onuunsntal  Traes ;  Na  2.  Roses  and  all  Flowering  Plants ;  Ho.  3.  Extra 
I^ge  Fmit  and  Ornamental  Tkiees  for  immediate  bearing  and  ornament;  No.  €.  Descriptive 
Catalogne.of  140  varietiM  of  Btiawberries ;  No.  9.  Salmons  Flowen^  Peonies,  Dahlias,  Ac.; 
^o.  14.  D^seriptlve  Catalogue  of  150  varieties  of  Native  Grapes,  and  all  Foreign  Grapes, 
Bsipbeaies,  Currants,  Blackberries,  and  all  other  Small  Ftuits. 

■tooki  fbr  Horwriot, 

Evay  kind,  faiclnding  2  and  8  years  Paradise  Stocks. 
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6TEABN8  &  BCASYZNIS 

SALAflliNDir  SAFES, 

-WITH   Z^ICK*S   laffPR-OVEaffElSTT, 
SECUBSDBTTEB  CSLEBBAIED 

LA  BELLE  POWDEB  &  BUBGLAB  fBOOF  LOGE, 

WHICH  H  AMMO  SUITABIiS  JPOB  STOWOEHf  DWSIXIHM,  Ac 

Ifo.  40  mURRAT  STREET,  lf«w1^erk. 

And  57  GhRAVIER  STREET,  New  Orleans. 


GKBAT  FIRE  IN  COLTJMBXJS,  Ga 

STBAMFTS  *  H  AMTCf ,  CUiMi^  JioM  ISO,  15S9. 

2lo.  40  HuBBAT  SnuB«,  Niw  You. 

OnTLnoDr— >Iiicl(Med  I  liuid  yaa  %  slip  from  the  IhHif  Nem$,  fMiMblicd  itt  thii  citf ,  gnriog 
•n  MOooBior  Cbo  flrt  Hiat  buniei  tbe  AUtemB  W«nhoiiM.  King,  Allen  &  GBnn«k  fandoDe 
of  joor  iMrge  Size  Safe$t  Wllder'B  Patent  with  folding  doon,  in  which  were  their  Tilnibk 
book!  mad  papen.  It  stood  on  a  brick,  colamn  14  feet  high,  which  pat  it  on  a  lerd  with  ocr 
oflBce  floor.  Under  the  floor  was  cotton  in  bolee  (eeTenU  unndred)  stored  np  to  the  foof ;  tht 
heat  of  Fpot  Thcwwttifl  Batoi^  tb»  Bqnatog  at  tlia  Zloor,  and  tlM  TUliag  la  of  thi 
Roof  upon  fha  8«fl^  made  no  iatenee  heat  After  the  front  wall  fell  in,  the  Sefeww  sea 
bj  thoninnds,  standing  in  its  pisoe  Rod  Hot  for  6  Honra.  Two  dajs  after,  ve  Bocoeed«d 
in  getting  to  it,  and  on  opening  it,  we  found  Bvoxytliiiig  "All  Rig^t"  tha  riniish  bad 
stained  a/§w  loom  papm  only,  rery  slightly.  I  write  this  supposing ^oa  wotild  fM  sa  faitetest 
in  imowiag  what  had  beoome  of  one  of  joar  best  Iron  Safca. 

8tpt  tao  YooiB,  respectfnll J,  JOHIf  W.  KIHCi. 

THE  ATiTiFiN  RASPBERRY. 
«Ha  aa«*  rajlbt  mAsnammy  xm  cwnvMnvm, 

Oflorgt  ske^  high  flavor  and  very  pradueHis^. 

**  The  Allen  Baspberry  is  one  of  which  a  good  deal  may  be  espected,  aa  exhibited  with  m, 
for  Its  large  sise,  bright  rod  color,  flromess'for  carriage,  uniformity  of  yielding  aad  complete 
hardiness."— £  /.  Eoomtr,  Secy.  (XndmiaA  BortiemUurat  Socufy,  m  Avmtwt  '*  aoHie^imuL'* 

The  "  Allen''  took  the  firat  nrize  in  a  large  competition  of  Baspberries  at  the  CindB&sti 
Show,  in  June  Im*.       .  '^        '  .  *  . 

Qeo.  lieymon  A  Co.,  of  Norwalk,  Ct.,  extensive  berry  growers,  after  tryinc  fifty  pUots  h  i 
bearing,  ordered  a  thousand  more  of  me,  remarlcing  that  **  lor  all  good  qnafllies  oeiaiiBed,  | 
the  *  Allen'  is  the  best  raspberry  we  have  seen,  or  ccdtiTated/'  ' 

^    Wm.  Perry,  of  Cinnaminsou,  K.  J.,  near  Phlla.,  ditto,  substantiates  Kessn.  Lsymoa  &  Co.    | 

**  Our  agent,  one  of  the  oldest  fruit  dealers  in  Washington  Market,  New  York,  inienns  m  . 
that  no  better  raspberry  comes  into  market  than  the  « Allen/  "—A  ^  J.  Onmirr,  Ps- 

Price  $40  per  1000,  $6  per  1(KV  M  ysf -doaea  plaa^  vaH  packed  and  seat  by  expiess.or 
other  couTeyance,  as  directed,  after  Isi  October.  Orders,  with  money  endoeed,  will  be 
promptly  answered. 


BuLOK  Book,  K.  Y.,  Sept.  1, 1859.  Sept.  Oet  a  5or. 
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STANDABB  PEAR. TREES. 

A  few  large  size  l^jrwoid  Pear  Trees,  on  both  Qolnoe  and  Pear  Boots,  and  Standing  on 
Pear  Roots,  will  be  sold  by  the  sobscriber  at  |3  to  $6  each,  {racked  and  delivered  on  uw  route 
from  the  city.  The  Standards  are  12  to  14  feet  high,  witk  clean  tnmks  4  to  6  feet  in  height, 
Aod  2  to  8  inohea  in  diameter.  The  Pyiamlds^Are  7  to  12  feet  iu'rii,  and  h«ndo(N&%ly  sbt^. 
Trees  7  to9  feet  $8— 9  to  12  feet  $6. 

The  trees  are  eight  and  nine  years  old,  and  hare  an  abundance  of  .fibrous  roots. 

Pyramids  on  Quince  and  Pear, 

TLENOBEl  BBAUTT,  DVCBB8BB  D'JOTOOllIiBlfB, 

VICAR  OF  WINKFIBIJ),  PBT7RRZ!  D'AMAZJCB,        ( 

URBANIBTfi BARTUTT, 

LOUIBB  BOKNB  DB  JBRBB7,  BA8TBR  BB0RRR 

ST.  aHTBTiATW,  BBURRB  DIBL, 

CXMtJMLAR  P'AHBMBBRO,  WXJMTJUH  ISfSLSB, 

OLOTTF  MORCEAXT,  NAPOIJX)!!,  > 

WHITB  DOYBNKB,  BBX7RRB  I> 'AZUSMBERa.   ., 

Standard^  .<w*  Pear. 

VICAR  or  WmJU'UbUJP,  r        I7RBANI8TB, 

ST.  lACHAEL  ARCHANOB,  DOTBNNE  SIEUIiZaB.        . .        . 

OAXL7  PARK  BERaAMOT,  FRBNCH  lAROdKBLIJL 

BfADBLBINBt  BBATHCOT                            ' 

OAlf BEL'S  BERaAMOT,  BT:  GHnNLAIXr. 

DEC,  DU2VMORB.      / 

i.good  stock  of  Py^ramid  trees  on  Qaince  and  Pear  stocks.  ..Selected  Nnneiy  siae,  2  to 
i  jean,  $40  per  100 ;  Extra  size,  4  and  6  years,  75  cents  tp  $1  each. 

T.  W.  FIELD, 

*"    \'  ...    lf«.  140  FKltott  StrMt,  New  T«rk. 

* S  '    '  I  J.I. 

GENESEE  VATiTiFiY  NURSERIES/ 

We  solicit  the  attention  of  those  who  are  ahoat  to  plant  to  our  extensive  Stock  of  Standard 
udDwarf  Apples,  Peai«,pher|'ie8,  and  Plums.  »...{>. 

Of  Standard  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots  and  Qaioees,  to  oar  Native  and  Foreign  Grapes, 
Cnrraots,  Gooseherrles,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Miscellaneoas  Frofte,  Esealent ' 
Boots,  Frnits,  Tree  Stocks,  ftc^  A^. 

In  the  Ornamental  detriment  to  our  Roses  of  different  classes,  Becidnons  and  Evermen 
Trees  and  Shmbs,  Climbing  Plants,  Peonies,  Phloocee,  and  Othei  Herbaoeeosi  Plants,  Bolboiis. 
flower  roots.  Plants  for  Hedges,  and  Screens,  Green  and  Hot  House  Plants,  Bedding  plants  as 
Dahlias,  Verbeaas,  Pochaiaa»  Gisr^vtois,  &a,  Ac.  .        \   .  '  i 

All  petsons  who  may  think  fit  to  give  us  an  order  can  depend  upon  being  honorably  dealt 
^th,  and  that  no  pains  will  beiinTixL  to^gjiya  «nlii5e  si^BsCsolton  to  the  purchaser.  We  would 
here  mention  that  our  Knrseries  contain  at  the  present  time  Thru  hundred  Aerm  which  will 
eiia|>le  us  taftirnlsh  the  eiittfe  orders  of  our  ^Stomers. 

No.  1—Descriptive  Catakigue  of  Fruits, 

No.  2— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Boses,  &c< 

No.  8— Deeoripttve  Catalogue  of  Dabliss,  Verbenas,  Greenhouse  Plants;  Jbc 

No.  4— Wholesale  Catalogue  or 'taAeList 

No.  6— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flowering  Bulbs. 

AU  communicationa  promptly  attended  ta 


fk      .m* 


'     A\TEOST  &  CO., 

BOOHBSTJBB,  NCWrMfc. 
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SYBAGIJSE   NTJieSXlHIES,        I 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  J 

Fw  me  SpMka  AttMUtoB  •T  JXmnmvrmmm.  j 

I 

500^000  Apple  TVeet,  1  yev  old,  oomprbing  the  moet  popalv  Waetem  Tvittiei. 

100000 Pew Troet,8tMidMd,  land 8 7«ftn old.  j 

U0/l00i>waVe«,I>wtff,laiid2y»nold|boChtheie  uul  tlM  lUa^  ' 

snrpeweWe  qnalitf. 

lOObOOO  Peftdi,  Aprloot,  Kectorine  and  nam  Treee ;  itrong  and  handeome 

lOCXOOO  Catawba,  CUntott  and  tipuMla  Onipes,  and  a  laige  tuppljr  of  Gonooid;  «&  ob- 
oommooly  tl^oioM  and  mil  rooted.  • 

100000  HoocHon'i  Seedltnff  Qooeeberrlee. 

90000  CarraalB,  flfteen  Tarietlee,  remarkably  stronf. 

300,000  Baepbaniei,  fonrleoa  raitetlee,  all  floe  plaati. 

90000  Bhnbarb^  Ummmm  and  C^boon'i  ICammoth  ;  nogiieetionaUy  the  beit  tvoniietiti. 

DQOOOO  Kew  Boohelle  (Imwton)  Blaokberriei. 

BOflOO  Korwaj  and  American  Spmce,  Canada  Beleam,  and  American  Arbor  Vlte ;  ipleD- 
did  treee,  from  8  to  6  feet  bigb ;  may  be  had  at  a  bargain. 

0000  Tulip  Treee,  one  of  tiie  moet  beantlfiil  and  hardy  0t  AmericNi  ibreet  intt. 
1,000000  Apple  Seedlingf,  1  and  2  yean  old. 

900000  Pear 

100000  Plnm         **       1  year  old. 

290000  Cherry 

A  pwthqiagiy  laigo  atodt  altoof  Boeea,  BeUiai, Ptoonlea,  Spineaa,  HoneyfneUH.  Japn 
Qoinoe,  (White  and  Bed),  Sophora,  Japooica,  Purple  Fringe,  SnowbaUe  and  Box  Xdgilf. 

All  theeopreee  and  plantrarf  of  the  flneet  gn>wth,.and  will  be  lold  at  rery  kmpim. 


SnAona,  Aogvit  16, 1869. 
8tpt.4»Oet 


SMITH  &  HANCHETT. 


ROSES!  ROSITS!  ROSES! 


I  hirre  !#»•••  ROSES  that  I  wiU  not  bo  amo  to  mako  loom  fbr  in  ^  OfemhoQies 

this  winter,  oonefitiDg  of  .  . 

Ofw  IM  of  fhe  Very  ChoioMt  JtOMBi. 

and  many  of  them  very  eoaroe.    Among  whieh  are  orw 

•  J.  I 

TOO^oonfeeMdeOuei,  WO  SottfwJr  MgtmthMi,         i 

MO  B9  BMueat,  Alt.,  i». 

All  grown  from  cnttioge,  and  ad  iShiddM  or  (?r«!^    All  are  grown  in  pot^eonepttbeHjbrtd  j 

Perpetaalf ,  they  are  rery  Tigorone,  healthy  plants  wfaldi  1  will  eell  Tow  Ibt  cssb.  Send  ^  \ 

areolar  containing  a  list  of  Varie  ties  and  Prioes,  whieh  wiU  he  mailed  to  applieMls.  | 

This  Is  a  rare  opportunity  to  obtain  some  CboAm^  Resoa. 

'  Address, 

.    lAmW  PEHTIAHD, 


» 


I    THJl.  SYRACUSE   NURSJERIES 

^  OFFER  FOB  SALE  FOB  THE  FALL  OF  1859, 

^  The  following  Trees,  Plants,  &c. 

Applo--9,  4  iokd  5  jean  old  ;  a  rtrj  general  aesortment.    Dwarf;  S  yean  old,  rer^  fine. 

Pear— 1  ana  S  ^eait  old :  D#atf  aod  Standard,  go  extensire  in  yarieftj  ag  to  enable  lis  to 
fill  the  moil  particular  order:    'Also,  eeyeral  choice  yarietlei  of  bearing  age. 

Oherry— 1  anB  2  iam  ofd^  Dwa^  tod  Standard,  beautifnl  Trees.     . 

Peach,  Apiioot  Plvm  aM  Keotarine— Best  Tarieties ;  trees  rery  vigorons . 

Cnnranta-^White  and  Ked  Dntch,  Vietoria,  and  12  newer  yaiietles ,  qaality  of  plants 
unsurpassable.  .:)>«- 

Ok>oaabenri6s— HpaghVm*s  Seedling,  a  good  stock,  and  some  of  the  best  Engll|h  sbrtk. 

BIaekb«rtto»— La^toQ  or  New'  Rbchelle.  Dorchester,  and  Newman's  Thornless. 

Raapborrietf 'And  Strawbaniea— Anortment  especially  large  and  deiirable.  Prices 
Tcrylow.     ■  *  ' 

Grapes— An  Immense  stock  of  Isabella,  Catawba  and  Clinton,  1  and  3  years  old,  exceed- 
ingly stroag  aid  well  rooted;  also,  yery  fine  plants  of  the  Chncardt  JDtlawan,  Diana,  Bart' 
fori,  Prolific,  Norikem  MuteadiM,  JM«Ma  and  Uiwm  ViUagt;  the  seyen  for  $6. 

Evergreanft— Eaiopeap  lilyer  fir ;  American  and  Norway  Spmoe ;  American.  Arl^r  Wm  \ 
BalsaoA';  Hemlock  7  Anstrian»  Corsloan  aod  Scotch  Pines ;  ranging  from  2  to  6  f#et 

DeoidiMnm— American  and  Kuropean  Monntaln  Ash ;  Weeping  Ash ;  American  Elms  j 
English  Weeping  Kims,  (yery  graceful);  Horse  Chestnuts ;  Catalpas;  European  Larch  ;  SlWer 
and  Sogar  Maples ;  Unden ;  Tulip  Trees ;  (Norsery  grown  and  yery  fine,)  Black  Walnut  and 
Weepintf  Willow.  . 

Slinib*— Alfhees  ?  Fringe  Trees,  Purple  and  White ;  Donble  Flowering  Almond.  Cherry 
and  Peach^;  Honey  Suckleft ;  I^Acs ;  Snow-balls;  Sweet  Briar;  Splreas;  and  a  great  many  * 
others.    Se«i  Calaloguie  No.  8.      -  • 

Roaee— One  of  the  best  and  largest  oolleOtlonf  in  America :  best  plants  of  the  Augusta 
at$l. 

Dahllah^  Paoniba,  Bordar  ;Plants,  Balboaa  Roofta,  fto.,  In  neat  yariety. 

R]iabarb-47ahoon's  Gtsnt  and  Lfttmeus ;  the  best  two  varieties  without  qUsatfoa ;  v^ 
low  by  the  docen,  100,  or  1 ,000.  . 

Aaparagoa— Very  strong,  1  and  2  year  old  roots. 

Hedso  PlaBta  .4>saf»"QraBga  \  Honey  Locust ;  Priyet,  1  and  9  years ;  Bed  and  White 


Cedar, 

Oar  articlM^^aiievally  aia  of  thafioett  giawth,  and  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  rates, 
particular  InSmmkatlon  see 

.V  '      .        Oiir  Savaral  Catalostiaa,Tis.: 

No.  1.  A  Descrlptiye  Catalogue  of  all  our  productions. 

No.  B.  A  Deecrtpnte  batslogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  8.  A  Deeerlpttye  dilatalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Botes,  Smx    ' 

No.  4.  A  Desoriptfye  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  OreeU  House,  and  Bedding  Flaals,  Ac. 

No.  6.  A  Wivolesale-^Satflo^e  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealeva  .    , 

Forwarded  on  recelpfe  of  a  stamp  for  each. 


For 


Snuccsa, 
fl«pl.*Oet. 


8MITH  &  HANCHETT. 


NEW  .NATIVE  G-EAPES. 

We  offer  for  sale  a  large  gtock,  all  strong,  well  ripened  planU  of  the  following  New  Hardy 
Native  Grapes,  (suitable  for  transplanting  to  tbe  open  ground.) 


Ddawarii,''Blana;  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Garrieues,  Tork  Madeira,  Northern  Huacadhie, 
'erkina,  Bebeoca.  To  Kalon,  and  some  70  other  varfef 
Foreign  CUapes.- 


ieties  of  Native ;  also  a  good  selection  of 


Perkina,  Bebeoca,  To  Kalon,  mid  some  70  other  ^ 

"'oreign  CUapes.  '  - 
^     Deecriptlve  Priced  Catalogues  of  Grapes,  Blsckberries,  and  Strawberries,  sent  prepaid  to  all 
r  applioaiik;  ' 


Sept. 


^    MQAQ  &  ORAINE, 

,f  WOifPI«AWN  NVBSJBKnBS,  MM)KP«BT,  If.  T 


Wilson'ii  Albany  fitrti'^epry. 


We  ckallengo  the  coaatry  to  name  atioftier  Tuiety  Uiat  will  eqnal  It  in  |»rodiictiveDeB. 
We  baye  onHiyated  in  oar  own  garden  one-thirtieth  of  an  aore  with  ^raeon'sfilK  eobonfi- 
narT  attention,  and  Inrcareful  measurement  find  the  crop  to  equal  three  handled  and  rixtj 
bnthelf  to  the  acre.  The  WHeon  baa  jielded  with  ui^  side  by  side  with  twenty  o^ervaiietMS 
caltiTated  in  the  same  manner,  more  than  four  times  as  many  as  any  ptber  Tsriety  oathe 
same  space.  It  was  the  first  to  ripen  of  anj  of  the  kinds  we  cnlUTata,  and  li  fcraiibsda 
large  mpplj  of  fruit  dally,  this  year,  for  four  weeks.  Ibe  moisture  of  the  soiafti  h^pad  to 
keep  it  in  frnit  nearly  a  week  longer  than  nsoal.— iVae  For&  Obaener. 

A  oorreipoodeat  or  the  **  Sonthem  Homestead"  tays: 

WiUonU  Athany  SmBing  StaminaU  has  sustained  Its  reputation  ooUy.  '  At  a  rqseai  awetiBg 
of  the  MissisBippi  Valley  Horticultural  Society,  at  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Csrew  SaofJ^whoeftMani 
judgment  and  eztenslye  experience  entitle  his  opinions  in  regard  io  fruit  enUore'  to  la^ect 
and  defence,  stated  that  be  **  belieyed  this  yariety  to  be  destined  to  snpersede  all  other  va- 
rieties now  cultlyated." 

At  m  meeting  of  the  Winnebago  (HI.)  Horticqltural  Society,  Mr.  H.  F.  KlmhaQ,  nidbe 
had  In  one  bed  Hoyey*s  Seedling,  Hooker's  Seedling,  Peabody's  Haut-bof,  Barly  Seartetiad 
wntt>n's  Albany  Seedling.  The  latter  is  th^  most  prolific  bearer  of  all.  Am  uOtkA  oo 
other  yariety  can  compare  with  It  They  are  hermaphrodite,  and  win  bear  alptie  aodwUibout 
fertilising.  Do  not  think  we  can  establish  any  yarie^  as  a  standard,  on  acconnt  bf  the'fiffier- 
eooe  in  soil.  I  set  plants  2  fieet  4  inches  each  way,  and  the  first  year  cnltlyate  w«ll,  and  aft» 
that  pay  no  attention  to  them  until  they  run  out  Prepare  ground  for  plants  l^plowioff  deep, 
in  the  Pall,  and  plant  last  two  weeks  in  April  Make  new  be^  eoich  fiye  ye«^i|»  IdiaU  in 
ftitare  plant  none  but  Wilson's  Albany  Seedling.  It  is  ad^>ted  to  all  cUmatest  Hare  sm 
six  litems  on  one  root,  and  fifteen  berries  on  one  stem.  It  will  yield  ^  boshela  par  soe  on 
bfst  soil ,  and  IfiO  bushels  can  be  relied  on  In  any  soU 

Plants  grown  from  the  original  Stock,  ibr  sale  by  the  undersigned. 

Those  desiring  to  plant  Stiawbenies,  can  nofkfp  the  genniiie  *'  WHso's  Albaof /'  wHhset 
Inoniripi  the  risk  of  reoeiying  a  spurious  article  at  the  same  prioe,  by  procnrl^g  them  direct 
from  him.     Price  $1  fiO  per  100 ;  $10  per  1000. 

A  generfd  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock  for  sale  at  Reasonable  prices. 


^i^ 


Addreai 


JOHH  WILSONi 


Upt 


Ai.BABnr  nv 


IttTi  AIWKr,lf.T. 


NEW   HARDY   GRAPES. 

In  addition  to  a  yery  large  stock  of  the  old  popular  yarietiea,  tnth  as  laabeUa,  C^wla. 
Clinton,  ftc.,  we  have  4  moderate  supply  of  the  following.  1^9  ^ants  are  attstraagsBd 
well-rooted»   Mcpf  will  be  furnished  on  application: 


Conoord, 

Dlaiia, 

Delawrar9f 

Hariford'^oliKo. 

Kortfaem  Mnsondlne, 

BSootoitli, 

Canby's  August,  (sup- 
posed same  M  York  Ma- , 
d«(raa|dHiUe'Aliz()| 


1^ 


dsini, 
anfly, 
Ryba, 

SroKaloiC 

Venango  (or  Miner's  Seed'g) 

OAizigaaa, 

Manhattan, 

Mnsa^olinafttn  White  . 

'BtainbarK,     '       -      '      % 


novtli  A^^Hfftes^ 


Idnooln, 

Wrist's  InOMOa, 
Union  Vniap,  . 

Henaal'a  Barlr, 
Perldna, 

VkmPort^rOhNx 


IHi-^. 


.  Many  of  these  ^e  baye  not  yet  fruited,  and  therefore  can  say  nothing  of  their  qnay^. 

For  full  and  detailed  information  respecting  the  stock,  prices,  terms,  ftc,  we  reier  to  the 
following  eataloguesr  which  will  be  sent  gratis,  prepaid,  to  all  who  fndose  one  stamj^  to  eack. 

Ko.  l--Desoriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits.  | 

Ko.  2— Deacriptiye  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Boees,  ftc,  &c.  .     ,  r 

'  Ko.  S^Descriptlye  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Gfreenhouse  i^d  Bedding  Pluts,  M-  VJ 

Ko.  4— Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Kurserymen,  Dealers,  and  others  who  pnrohaae  In  large  m 


Eli^bet^ltftwn;  Nursery;,  Ncnr:  Jersey. 


.•V   r  ■',  .\  "  ''•/■■■'•■■{  .r  -  '". 

"WILLIAM ,  HEliD, 

Offen  Ibr  lale  this  Fall  a  general  asBortment  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  tIs.  : 

APPmS,  STANPAMX  AND.  DWARF. 
CHTJRRTBBv      u'*  -  *'..'**.. 

PImUMB,  "  •*  «        \  ■_ 

PBAGKBS^  APRIGOOB  AJID  HBOTASPVES.  . 

V 

Frvm  the  very  fovoralile  fleaton  iv«  have  had  here;  the.  sioek  of  Fntit  Taeee  hl«  eeldom 
been  better.  Tli/e  ocdhiolloii  of  Vniia  at  present  in^ttdee*  nearly  at^ery  thing  bcAh  old  and 
new  ibat  fe  «|orthy  of  ovltivatlon,  alao  a  fine  odlleotfon  of  the  imaUer  SMts,  t1b«  : 

,  aOOSBB£RRXB9;  ZOTdLIBBt  AlTD  1TA^!IVB  VAHIEfflES. 

CUHRAKTS,  the  oolleotion  embiaeea  aH  of  the  newest  and  beat  Tarietfes,  fsnch  asWhit^ 
Dntob,  Qrm,  Vietoria.  Oherry,  La  Yersaillaise/fto.,  fro. 

aRAPSBv  for  otitKloor  ioultivatiota,  fine  plants  of  the  following  kinda^  Isabella,  CaAawba^ 
IXana,  Conoofd,  Clinton,.  Bebeitx>a,  Delaware,  alao  a  number  of  new  kinds  under  cultiTatlon, 
some  of  these  have  not  yet  been  fairly  tested.  

RAJBPBBB^ISB,  S!EB[AWBSIRIBa  AXH)  BZaACKBZIRRXEB,  411  the  best  and 
TBlnable  kiBdB.     .  <         .      . 

IVnlts  far  tOrobard  Hoaaasaiid  Pot  Cnlture-^Pears,  CSienies,  Plums,  Peadbes,  Nec- 
tarines, Apricots,  Figs,  fro.,  these  are  all  low  branched,  suitable  for  poitkng'ami  ^'tkifmtva' 


Omamontal  Treaa  and  Shraba  of  various  ahrea^  anitabl^  far  Lawns,  PArki  and 

Cemeteries— Consisting  of  Silrer,  Sugar,  Norway,  Sycamore  and  English  Maples ;  Horse 
Chestnut,  Bnglish,  American  and  Purple  Beech  ;  American  and  Euglish  i^h ;  ^glish,  Turkey 
and  American  Oaks ;  TuHp  Tree,  Catalpa,  English  and  American  Linden,  Elms,  &c.,  with  a 
\%Tge  and  varied  colleeiwiii  of  ShrubM.       ,  ^  ^    •    .•         ;     •    -    .-    i  - 

#^*       ^.     ^  i  -  •  »       % 

'      'CTEROtfJUlJfll  TtlEES,  SfflOfuibSy  Ac^'Acr 

The  stock  of  Qveigrosps  ia  large,  consisting  of  Norway  Spruoe,  White  an^  3Iftok  Spniee,  Ar- 
bor vitaw,  Austrian,  Sicotch  and  White  Pines^  also  a  ^ne  and  select  co^ectlon  q{.  qH  thc^^are  tmf 
new  EoergrmuM* 

HEDGE   PLANTS.  i 

Honey  l^iocust  Osage  Oittbge,  Buckthorn,  Privet,  Pyrus  Japbnica,  Beech,'  Norway  Spruce, 
ArborvftoBB,  frt.,  frc  For  a  liM  ofFruits,  Ornamental  Trees,  frc.,  'see  Cataiog)ie  which  will  be 
forwarded  on  applicatloju.    A^so  a  trade  list  for  those  who  purchase  to.seiragafn. 

Orders  liy  mail  or  left  at  the  Nursery,  will  be  promptly  executed  and  forwarded  as*  directed. 

8ept.aOeu  .  .  w 

-  -    ■       -  ■  ■  '     '      ™  ,  ,       '  '  ' 

Fruit  8c  Omamenttffcl^  TreeBj  Plants,  &;c. 


Propriettxs  of  tbe  GeneMO  Valky  Nuneries^  BMkester^  If.  Y. 

Publish  the  following  Cataloguea  to  represent  their  Stock,  occupying  Tbred  Huidnd  Aetes. 

All  parties  who  may  desire  to  purchase  will  find  it  for  their  interest  to  examine  tbem. 

The  CtetalogasiliMurtiMiedgratli^o  aHail|MioaiifB,  who  vueltjse  a  ode  cent  postage  stamp 
for  eacb* 

No.  l—DescHpflte  Cattlogut  of  Fruits.    "  '  ' 

No.  S—DescriptiTe  Catalogue  of  Omameotal  'PrMs,'  ShfiAs,  Bosdl,  do.     - 

No.  8— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dshlias,  Verbenas,  G-reenhouse  Plants,  ftc 

No.  4--rWhalesaUCiilalegtt^orTkade.Iisti^      ., 

.No.  &JDAptl«e  0Eli»g<l(UI^>«erii^ 

All  oommunicatipna,  ijj^l  j^iyeji}yoipp^l^H^99^ . .  ^ 

BepiAiOei'      -        ,         *  •  ' 


<«6 


PREMltJM  STBAWBSi^t&S. 

WM.  R.  PRINOE  &  CO.,  Flxushing,  N.  Y. 


Prinee's  Soviet  Ifagiiftte,  largwt  of  all,  ivwi.  fine  Aatot,  Yerr  jprodiielif*.  pfaiahte,  13 
w  100;  $12  per  1000.  lliefollowfaiff  atSl  p«fOO;  94%»  tftMiMO:  SBi'iiiM.BMn. 
wlUim*s  Albuij.  Climftx,  CiiDuon  Cone,  Otnette,  Earlj  SoarUt,  HojflaBiuiBg>  iMfvcrtk'i 
Prallfto,  Hodioo,  Iowa,  Orangt  Proliflo,  Blval  Hndaon,  Soariel  Gone,  MeAvoy^s&ivfiioriai 
Ko.  1,  Walker,  Bottoa  Pine  and  JeotiT  lind. 

The  foUowliig  S8ota.A  dcwea;  f  1  tt  pw  100:  SoehOT^ObMlii^  Vi^Mrite^lModf.nd 
Boyden's  Mammotb. 

The  fellowiiic  18  ote.  a  deMo;  $1  60  per  100:  lUjQanm,  loabelK  Piinill^  Aofiie 
Hantbola,  Dnrfee'i  Beedlteg,  flearlet  Halting,  and^  Alpine  MontUr  Red  and  WUt». 

Hie  followioy  60 ola.  t>«  '«» ;  tS  V»  lOOi  Xdipaa,  Qloboae  Searlet.  impeMBouki, 
Ladlea'  Plne,*Malvina,  Trianpli,  Wertem  <)iieen,  and  Cbavpien  Monteviden, 

The  foUowtng  $4  per  100:  Diadem,  Crimion  Perfumed,  Xe  Baron,  Glen  AlUa,  Impetal 
Clrl■l•ol^  Sbartot  ProUla,  8«|»rcMn,  THnmphanl  Boariet,  hnd  Wfomlng. 

The  following  are  Foreign  Stamlnatei,  Fanor  Varieliea.  hearing  modctale  enpa   iOfieoti 


Mr  down ;  $1  76  par  100:  Blokm  Pine,  Biitiah  Qoeen,  Slln  Seedlfaig,  MnMeo'eBWi.  Onet 
rhiha«  --  *  - 


.  Triom^e  de  Gaad,  Vicemteaae  HerlcaH,  VIotoria,  U  B^oe,  and  Kkholm'iSvpaf)^ 
Rcdnotnd  VnrietiMi  bj  the  American  Poaologlcal  Booietjr  and  otben:  ARoelbod, 
Btirling  Oaatle  Fiiie,  Comte  de  Flahdri,  Dho  da  Bniaai,  BonMu*  de  Bel|^lqa^  BwaiiiiMie 
Seedling.  Exoellente,  llagnam  Booom,  Prince  of  Walea,  Kitley's  Goliath;  FaaniylvBii. 
ICaiylaadioa*  HarhMm  Oeaage,  GUflMZ,  (kHumbm,  Dondea,  JeMiesr'e  8eedUng»  llinmt  Soiriet, 
Sobneicke's  Platillata  and  Swalnetooe  SettiUng,  Sir  Harrr,  nnd  Sir  Adair. 

N.B.— We  pack  eecorely  and  aend  Ezpren  Beceipt  to  poichaaer,  with  a  Dmatts^rt  ^i^r 
tagnaof  110  VarietiM,  and  BiraotionB  for  Ooltnn. 


THE    NEW    GRAPES. 


HaThig  flue  fMHilea  for  propagating,  we  are  prepared  \o  fkinbh  Xhxmmtl  ttfltf  n^ 
V%oroiis  PlniitB  of  all  the  new  haMy  Giapea,  conalatlng  In  part  of 


DELAWARE  $3 

L0GAK,$3  '*  OONGOBD,  $1  eaolx. 


DIANA,  il  '*  .   HABTr6RD  PBOUHG,  $1  «ch. 

KEBECCA,  $1         "  TOKAIX)H,$1  ,     " 

0ABBIGUES,$1     ««  I7NIGK  VILLAGE,  $1  ^ 

For  more  extended  lift  aee  Oatalogne.    These  will  be  aecnrdypadced  and  deBwKd  alike 
Expreaa  ollloe  in  Bochester,  at  the  abore  prlcea. 

F6r  FrU  plantlngiiOan  be  ftumlihed  Be«ual|  packed,  a  Jargaani^yaplate  aaKir^Mnt. 

HOOXSnt,  (the  best  for  family  vae)  prioe  $2  per  100 ;  $1 5  per  1000. 
WlLSOirft  MUUJXT,  $1  60  per  1000;  $1  per  lOOO ;  healdee  more  Ihan K odMt ktaai 
oompiiriag  ercry  derirabie  Tariety. 


We  hare  oonataotly  on  hand  aod  are  able  to  supply,  eref^f  variirfy  of  SniBfy  prodnctigis, 
of  the  most  thrifty  gnywlh.    Send  for  a  De«ertptlfe  Gatalogne. 

H.  E.  HOOKERS  CO., 


1ft 


ImwMrtant  te-FuvmB  ftad- 


len. 


"^  f 

We  woold  ntpectftillr  annonnoe  that  wo  liave  become  the  Pablishen  of  that  Talnable  and    m 
» beauflAil  Work.  '      r     '  •       .  ^      ^ 

MILCH  COWS.  &  DAIRY  FARMING, 

THE  BBST  BOOK  EXTANT  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 

Compriiing  the  Breeds,  Breedlog  aadlfanageoMot^fa  Health,  aad  DIaeaae,  of  Dairy  and 
oiherfitodr;  thaMeetionofHIloh^ow'^  with-ftfhH  esc^atkm  «/  Gueooa's  method;  tho 
Cultme  ci  Forai^e  Plants,  and  the  Production  of  MUk,  BuUert  and  Cheeae  ;  embodying  the 
moat  recent  improvam^ata,  and  adapted  to  Farming  in  thaunited  Statci  »od  British  Prorin- 
ces ;  with  a  Treatise  upon  the  Dairy  Husbandry  of  Holland  ;,to  which  la  added  HocrialVa 
System  of  DaUj  Kanagemenl 

BT  CHAB&ES  Xi.  FfnrTy 

Secretary  of  tJu  McusachmetU  State  Board  of  Affrtculture,;  author  of  ^^  A 
TVmUw  on  Ghmses  ondMrageFlants^^'  tic 

rULLT  AND  BIAGTITULLT  ILLOQfTPATSD  WITB 

ISO     E  N^  am  A  V  I  ISTGhB. 

12mQ,    iX6pag9S...  ,  Price  $1.25.  .,,  . 

Hie  chapter  on  tt&o  disease  of  Dairy  Stock,  mostly  prepared  by  Dr.  G:  M.  Wood  and  Df  i  J. 
H.  D«ld,  is  worth  many  times  the  6oat  tf  the  boc^ 


OPXKXOKBlpr  SBS  PR»M. 

HxixmCows  ahd  Daibt  FABHiNa.— Charles  L  Flint  of  Boston,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Agrlooltnre,  is  the  author  of  a  new  work  npon  a  sat^ect  nerer  bitfbrs  folly  treated 
in  this  eooDtry,  which.  If  we  mistake  not*  will  prore  the  most  raleable  book  for  unffenal  use 
among  farmers  that  has  ever  been  published  in  this  country.  There  is  loaroety  anythitig 
worth  k»Mng»  aAmit  bow  to  select  a  oow,  how  to  treat  her,  and  how  to  make  butter  and 
cheese,  that  cannot  be  found  in  this  Tolnme,  which  contains  numerous  UhstMitiOBS,  beddesi 
its  concise  language,  careftdly  wi)ttea  frot^  all  the  best  authorities,  and  auoh  personal  obaer« 
▼ttion.  '  ItlB'a  work  that  #as miicH  needed,  andone  that  in  recommending  we  shall  do  oood 
to  the  Ikrming  interest.  It  is  published  on  good  paper,  clear  type,  with  many  well-cnt  wood  en- 
gnvhigs,  and  contains  Ofe^  400iMi|foa»  i^kdt  we  •upposa,.wiU  sell  for  $1,25— iVbr  York  Jhbme. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

^PHILLIPS,  S^MPSOlSr  a^  CO., 

IS  WIvter  street,  B#«t«ii. 

SoH  by ^'BooMtos  ao^  Peftodlcal  Agftits  throngbont  Ibe  oountrr. 
K.  B.— Copies  wlirM  sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  lidYcrtised 


, .       ^   .      .  .  price.    A  dollar  bill 

IDS  may  be  enclosed  and  sent  by  letter  to  the  pubUsheiBi  for  a  single 

Or  ten  copies  will  be  lent  to  any  add^est  In  the  Unitad'Stales,  ptf9ttig$  or  fitigk  jNitd, 


and  eight  three-cent  stamj 
copy.   Or  ten 
for  ten  doHart. 


Aoy  bookseller,  periodical  ageiit,  or 
it  the  wholeeale  price. 


postmaster,  can  procure  a  copy  by  mail,  if  requesiBd, 


Agents  wanted  in  every  eeunly  in  the  United  Statesr  to  dispose  of  thto  new  and  instruotiVe 
work,  w\AA  is  in*nttlvenial'deniand»  and  which  needs  only  to  be'sesfk  and  examkied  in  orde# 
to  be  i^fredttted  by  that  numerous  and  Intelllgeiit  olais  for  whom  it  wai  especially  designed. 

And  wfll  be  Mblishad  •sptsmhar  lst»  iai9«  i< 

A  ntfw  and  enlarged  *eaitk>A,'nnifbTm  with'  the  above,  of  aoofher  valnabie  AgricaTtuiral 
W(rk,  by  tfee  aany  anHiof^  tO  be  Iflnxed  t&  the  same  elegant  style,  entitled  a 

Practical  treatise  onflraif  amA  Forage  Plaats, 


Comprisinjg  theh*  Natural  History,  eomparatife  Nutritive  Value,  ^thods  of  Cultirai 
Catting,  dad  Coring,  and  the  Management  of  Grass  Lands.    Fnll^Wnd  beantifQlly  tllostn 

'  PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  A  CO., 

9ipA  u  .r.o  y    •  ^.  'f  .'V    I  o.in  '  inH  iM  wnvxaM  sxaaaXy  aasT< 

■  ■■■  ■  '    '      ■—■■    111  ■  i^^^^ 


OFFETO  AT  TH]B 

PLD  iiOOHESTER  NURSERIES,  ,, 

An  eztensite  Aod  healtty  8&»1:  ofFrnU  and  Onuunfenfeil  IVees  tad  ShhiblKiT,  ooa^rinoc 
AFPLB0,  STANDARD  AND  DWARF ;  PBARS,  STAND ARD  AKDDWABF, 

indoding  gome  extra  fine  and  Larga,  ■altable  for  immediate  fruiting. 

nxACHBa^  pLum  chbrbjgbs  dwarfs  and  standards,  QumcEa  I 

NatB,  including  Walnute,  2  Tarletles;  Cfaestniitc  and  filbert^,  In  aereral  Tarieto;  Gnp«,    | 
Foreign  Tarieties  for  Qlan  Stmctnrea,  and  hard^  raHetiea  for  ont-door  enltnre,  inctndiBg  the    I 

tfcpecfally  new  and  hardy  yarietJea  Delaware  and  Bebeoea.  

bLaCKBERRZBS  and  RASPBEOKRIES,  GOOSBBBRRIBB  In  many  wktitt  in- 
dnslve  of  the  American  Tarif<ieei  frhioh  nffvmMri9  and  jw  partlcnlariy  prodoctiTe. 

CURRANTS  in  many  TarioUes*  mclumng  Atlractor,  a  fiae  white,  and  La  TenriDeBiiid 
dherry,' large  red  Rhnbarb,  Otant.  Vlotoria  and  Linnsiu. 

The  Ornamental  Department  ocntaiiM  amongrt^Deddomii  lyeet,  a  tne  collection  of  E3bi, 
Maples,  Magnoliaa,  Thorns  Mountain  Ash,  &c,,  and  amongst  Erergreen  Trees,  a  hife  itock 
of  spruces,  Cedars,  Pines,  Firs,  Arbor  VICbbs,  fte. 

The  Deddnotts  Shrubbery,  has  ^mn^s^st  it  e wy  dSBira|)ls  hof  y  it«|tt,  f^dnslTe  of  Wkge- 
lias,  Splreas,  Dentala,  Ac,  as  also  Boses  and  Tuberbus,  and  amongst  Bulbous  Booti,  stb  the 
Tkpan  Hilliers  in  4  varieties.  Dahlias,  Tulips,  Hyachiths,  Crocuses,  Ac  \ 

iAi»  luventoiyCatalogna  of.al^the  Citook,  <exp^t  Iteowof  sueb  agasasm  onsfljpv^ 
chased  by  NnrMrymen  only),  sent  gratis  to  all  applicants  ibrwardiqg  a  stamp  for  preps^enL 

Wilson's  Albany  Strawberry. 

Ihofuhscribon  again  ofler  for  sale  (to  be  deliversd  from  the  middle  of  August  to  fiie  fin! 
of  September,)  n  supply  of  the  plants  of  this  jusily  popular  variety  at  the  following  prket 

Via.:  tipper  100;  $6  per  600*,  $10  per  1000;  earafuUy  packed  and  seatssntfhe 
directed  by  tbs  pnrchaaer.  Also  Bivers'  Blua,  Longworth's  Erollflo,  Moyamooaing  sad  Uige 
Early  Scarlet,  *t  $1  per  100,  ^^^^ 

p^kkmpik,M9  2M,im.  H.  &  Jt  CABPENTEB. 

PEAR. SEEDS.         ~~ 

Just  reoelTed  ftom  Enronr one  J^ufedndi nougds  ^  Pe^J9eud. ta  prime ptfm nikittiii 
at  $4  apbund  ;  togdthbr  Mth  a  genehaUdrtnlent  of  Nursery  Stbck;  wUcA  frill  be  mid  lov. 
at  the  Washington  l^ursery,  §pmfsr^  TIfoga  Qpivityt,  Vov  H^rb 

.^ispt^oet. JOHN  A>  NIGHOLS,  Ptoprietor    j 

STRAWBERRY    SEEDS.     I 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale,  put  up  in  packages  containing  more  than  WM  woA  (torn  •  . 

lot  oolleotfd  this,  preasnt  ■ssson  fkom  a  now  plaatotion  of  four  asrea*  in  qouMquaaoesf  ^  ■ 

{rait  becoming  softj  gritty  and  unsaleable,  on  aeoouot.  of  the  eight  days*  8pell«<}f  rsiuy  vcstkr  | 

B^  the  iiQBo  of  ripaning*   It  is  DMimly  fcom  the.folloifing.  choice  varieties :  Hofvey,  Lo^gvofUk.  | 

McAToy,  Boston  rine,  Wilson,  Scott.  Jeuny,  Early  Scarlet  and  Walker's  Seedling.  I 

To  the  amateur,  or  any  one  wifihinc  U>  seedeveloasd  the  new  and  Improred  rarieties  tbat 

may  be  produced  from  a  package  oTxbh  'teea«  thd  opportunity  is  now  presented.    Tb  «Bf  j 

one  located  in  the  new  or  misettle*^  pattn-  of  .theiwulltiy,  tM  la  the  most  convenient  isd  ! 

eopnepiical  wi^  of  prpcuxing  Strawberry  Plaaii.    JPJBICE  tp.  FBR  FAFEH.  i 

Addwm,  EIIZUR  E.  CLiRKE, , 

Enclosing  $1  00',  and  a  pick^ge  of  seed  will  be  sent  by  return  of  nuu^  po«^i^  P^  ^  "^^ 
part  of  the  country,  as  directed. 

Full  dif«etf^  ^  plMt l^d  oMylt^  ^aoomfnttf^  esj^j|^:;  A  Uberal  discount  msde  to 
the  trade. 


:18 


«^ 


P E  jSuCH  T7 RK  E  S"; 


1      6,000  lj«hr^ld.Mgll«4t<>^IM^'ar$ft^r  100. 
■        600 «    ••      ••        •*     4to6    ••    ••     6   "    •* 
^     1,0W2    *'      "       «'    ;5^7    '^    it.^'w  u 
1,000  8    ♦*      '*        "   7  to  11    "    '*  12    ♦*    '*  • 
500  »   '*      **  plum  on  peach  stocks,  height  fi  to  7  feet>  at  $l$.p9r  |00. 
6001    **      "      ••  *^*         "  *•      3to6    •*     *^'    lO    **      "     (ForCiih) 

M  fto  Ovego  Kni6i7;:0wf90rn9gft  OnuKy*  tfewIMc. « .  |Wm^«  N.  Y.  and  H.  BailroacL 

'^'  '   VI AfiVeV  CURTIS. 

Imports,  Caltivates  and  Sapplies  EYEBGREBir/SHADE  TRBES,  FRUIT  TBSES,  SHRUB- 
BERY, &€.,  of  all  descriptions.  For  PARKS.  LAWNS,  GEMSTTERIBS,  AVENUES,  OR- 
CHARDS  Af(D  GARDSM8,  Ac.,  at  m^mtUeA  qadysj, md  on  the  knoitiavoimblo  terais. 

Also  Stock  ibr  NntMiymen,  at  tho^iowest  ratss. 

Prioed  list  and  Dtsorlpttve  Gatalogno  faniished  on  ni^lieatkm. 

Bcpt,0«t.AiroT. 

:    SIDN3Kir;te  ADAMS, 

LAin)SOAPE  (}A£D£NEBS  AND  RURAL  ABGHTTEGTS, 

620  WALNXTT,  STREET,  FmLADELFHIA. 

Plans  ma*9'4bK^Canntrr.Mt*t»,jnniltikiwtt»i'Jltn»t  iMia^worlt  exe- 
cuted hj  contract  if  Aesftred. 


STOCKS  irOR  FRUIT  TREfiS. 

The  snt>8Cr!T>erR^deBire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade,  to  their  large  assortment  of 
STOCKB  for  next  Spring's  planting,  which  ar^  this  year  remarkably  >m  and  keaithy, 
QUINCB  STOCKS^  Angers  and  Fontenar,  first  choice. 
MAMARP  pmSfLBX  SEEDJJJXG^txir^Jni.  ....       .    ^  .   ., . 

AYPId  wtimUOffOfX,  009  aad  l,no  yeaoi  4AX  ^ty  tb^y*  .... 

The  above  can  be  furnished  in  large  or  small  qaantities. 

B.  E.  aoOBtfiil  A  CO., 

Bepi.  Ar  Oet        .  .  .  pOHMBBCIAI.  IfUBSBBIBB,  B«eh«rt«r»  li.  JT. 

M p'B R IS  N^^ ;RJ0 E R I ]? S ^j 

The  ProprMon  of  these  Nnhwries  call  the  attention  bf  Troe  Planters,  Kmserymen  and 
dealers  to  their  largs  stock  of  Frnit  and  Ornamental  Treee.'l^nibbery,  Roses,  eCo. ,  etc.  Not 
deemtng  H  necessary  to  entfmerate  all  the  different  kinds  of  frees  and  plants  oultirated  by 
ox,  it  may  suffice  to  say  thai  we  have  in  the  Fmit  and  Ornamental  Departoiesit,  all  the  old 
BtandRTd^arlettes'as  well '  ak' 'every  thing  new,  that  t>eem«  1o  j^romlse  well.  For  Partlcalars 
we  refer  to  the  new  Bdition  Of  onr  priced  descrifitiVe  C«tal6gne,  also  to  our  new  Trade  Liali 
both  of  which  wfll  be  seni  to  applicants  fi«e  of  charge. 

Packing  do^e^in  th?  be^t  ipai^ner ;  Freight  paid  to  Philadelphia,  on  all  ofden  amonntkig 

m    .    '■  .  •  J^  ^  BABUHGTON  ft  CO. 


HARDY  NATIVE  \E7SRGHEENS 

JOHir  W.  ADAM8,  POBTUUn,  XAIIS, 


!#»•••  ll#«ffhtMi'0  QmmMmt  Ftaato^  IMM 


RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


TiMflolHeribar  devote  bis  ftl««itioik.tiielHltMljrio  iteiai|iro?aBciii  of  C«iatiTB«liMe« 
Furkt,  Omeleriei,  Ac.  His  designs  ors  dnmi  ap  so  as  to  bo praolieollx  aMMb  toihe 
parposss  for  which  Uioy  ore  iolMadod ;  tbo  positloa  of  oYory  tteo  sod  sinb  conmlljbidHBkd, 
with  socompooying  reforenoes  sad  remirlLs  explanstory  of  Ihe  porttcolsr  htitm  ft»  te 


dovelopod,  and  a  list  of  tho  kind  and  qnootitj  of  plants  required  for  thotr  ooaBptotien 
RefersDoss  furnished  ICjosoired.  . 


GARDENER  WANTED. 

I 
A  aingto  Mnn  of  utondj  bablti,  andliidiuKMocis,  who  understaads  the  i 
Greenhousoi  Vlneyaid  and  Mnneiy ;  fooh  a  mau  (a  Bootchman  pwginod,)  oaa  hafs  poaiDSBt 
omployiuo^t.  .     .  ^..^...^ 


▲sf.*8ipt  C^lawlBi.Mw. 

SWIFT'S  IMPBOVED  LAWIT  HOWIBB. 

.  0.  Jf.  SWIFT,  Sole  Mfwifacturer, 

yut^m.  mikffl£uidiiig.I)iit(dMiCa«aty,I.T. 

SITUATION   WANTED, 

Bj  a  Prsctioal  Oard^her  sad  KnnefTinsn,  who  undentands  raMng  tnd  maaagcBient  of  Fnii 
and  Omameatal  Trees,  the  oulturo  of  all  sorts  of  giBenhouss  plants  and  Propagation  in  eTerj 
brsDoh  with  great  success,  also  the  culture  of  grape  vines  under  glass  and  open  air.  tbe  layiAf 
out  Qardens,  aaA  landscape  gardens  in  modern  style,  raising  Flowersand  VoestaUes.  Hsrios 
served  in  the  1ai«est  establisbntats  hi  GennaaT,  Prance  and  United  SUtes  wlibei  to  eogi^t 
with  a  Oentlemsn  who  will  ftuaish  suitable  land  and  neceswiy  means,  to  start  a  Qmm 
and  Nursery  business  oil  shares,  In  a  good  and  healthy  loeation.  He  Is  able  to  g^ve  utitiu-  ^|f 
tory  reference  about  his  practice,  experience,  and  honesty.  Will  answer  to  all  reauonahle  ex- 
•     kin  his  line.  «.^.._ 

Addrem,  j^  J.   OtBEESYlLLE, 

84 


iseisajisfjlese:<^mp^  ^neb 


Avery  flM  lioek  c|f  «h»  Itm  DIffiAWA|iB  VINJUB^  botii'  Iq  pot^,  ud  •trfMisplaDtad 
>  fitn&opeii  i^raimd:  alto  IsyerrfrDffl  hu-^  bl^ruii:  viires/tTi  vtronTf,  arilj  i>e!T-rooted,  retdy  • 
for  defiyery  in  the  Fall.  Alto  fine  plaoU  of  IX)04y,  RBBECCA,  PZAVA,  UNION 
▼IXAiAOB^  OOVOOHD,  'RARlTOStD  PROLSraC.  and  other  tietr  -yfribtitil.'  The 
preient  aeuonhas  been  wry  fiiTorabl#for  tbo  ^wth  of'the  Ytne;  and'  with  greatly  tnowaeed 
lacUitiei  for,propegatioQ«  my.^iiMa  w»  mooh  flaer  Ihaii  I  bare  aver  before  offsred. . :  My  Delar 
wares  are  propagated  cSrectff  jfrpfa  fh  or^sM  wm^  imd.hnpmf  dm^nda^^  and,  pre  pf  eoor^e 
genuine.  It  u  Well  known  tiiat  spunoas  yines  nave  b<en  eoid  for  the  I>elaware,  in  varioaB 
parte  of  tk«  eottiitty,  and  it  la  believed  theee  ff nee  have  aleO  been  pTt)pagaied  from  for  tale; 
aadp«ebifeehioaiui(ft.eiaKeiM  too UMch  enillMi, in irtitaialtig tin  D^wara  from  arguable 

ftoarce.  ..       .      ^   •        »>..•.' 

Prices  of  Delawares  $2  to  $3,  i^  to  aise  and  qnality.    Other  varietiee  $1  to  $2.   Pkbrticulars 
furofehed  on  appUcatloh. ' 


GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL, 


6epi,0et*Nov. 


l^BIiAWAUB,  OM#. 


26,000  CHERRY.  TREES 

TO  BE  REMOVED  FROM  RENTED  LAN1> 

FoT  nie  at /ntRT  vw  nav^t,  •Iw.M  mulg^ee^  STANQABP  and  XfWtSW  PSAS  TBPS, 
EXTRA  FINE ;  PLUU  ud  PEACH  TREES ;  I8ABRiiI.A  Mid  CATAWBA  GKAPB  VI]nE»-, 
CURBAMTB,  APCIE  SEBDUMOS  for  GMftlng,  to.  • 

BBOKSON  MEBBELL  &  SAHKQIRr^ 


8«pt4iOflt 


UkUtmWAf'K.  T. 


ChorVton's  Prolific  Strstwberry. 

The  rabaeriber  haa  great  confidence  in  recommending Jhia  itrawberry  to  tlie  notice  of  the 
public,  for  earllneai,  prodnctlveneaa,  flavor  and'^ze  of  "berry,  many  being  from  to  4  to  5 
bchea  in  drciimferenfe,  it  la  imforpafeed,  and  baa  been  leated  aga^nat  the  beat  aorta  In  evlti- 
vatioo,  (Wilaon't  Albany  iiidntfed)rlbr  aetreral  yfans^alMio^a  with  the  aame  reeult,  via» :  the 
beat  general  family  aort  in  the  gaiden.  It  la  a  cioaa  between  the  Iowa  and  tbt  Burr'a  Pine, 
and  waa  raiaed  by  Wm .  Choblton,  oi  New  BBiOHT0ir»  SftAtMn  ISLun>.  The  plant  ia  a  atfong 
grower,  and  the  foliage  doea  not  burn  in^  hot  woath^r,  tonaeqnently  auop  maf  he^d^aded 
on  for  a  namber  of  yeara  without  replanting.^  Flowera  hermaphrodite,  borne  on  long  and 
strong,  pedanclea  above  the  'fbliage.  Frait  light  red  of  the  largest  afze,  melting  and  aweet 
I  have  now  on  hand  a  huge  qpantity  of  well-rooted  phu^  At  $6  per  dos.;  or  $20  per  hhndred, 
and  the  only  lot  that  will  be  guaranteed  pure  by  the  raiaer.  If  thia  atrawbetry^  doea  not 
prove  to  bf  all  that  ia  claimed  for  It,  after  tk  fair  trial,  the  mon^  will  be  retnmed. 


EDWABD  DECEEB,  Florist, 


If BW  BBIOttVOlV,  m%m,imm  lalAWd. 


K.  B.-OrAws  feetlted  and  Attend^  td  promptly  It  £ft  at  the  office  of  the  BarHaiUmui, 
'  25  Park  Bow/  New  Tork,  (C.  If.  Saxton,  Proprietor.) 
'    aspL*Oaa 


n 


qp^^^^T^  • — 

i   FRTJTI  9b  OBNA  TVnTOTAL  THEES 

^1         ^ort  THE  ATJTtritfia'  oin  isbq. 

JELLWAlfGEB  A  BAHW.^^*  >bf  pla^Mre  of  oniioiuKniv,  up  nn^n  is- 
moiMstodiof  FniilaiidOtiMmcatia  Tmt,  Sbxabi  mI  Pknte  for  ih^aoMinglUltadfe 
flDd  sondt  Mriy  ofden.    In  everf  deptviaiMil  tht  atook  le  of  tht  fioeot  dcwsir^il^  ' 

bealthf  uid  beaatiAil.    The  nlmoct  pains  hftye  been  Uken  by  ^»  projuietoxB  pt^muiBj,  ud  • 
their  MsistanU,  to  Insure  socurscx,  sncl  to  thk  poini.  «Qd  the  geoena  exooUsaos  olfteitea  , 
E.  a;B.  BoUdI  wpedftl  attenUoo.    FHotS  aodmU  and  tenoft  Ubei»l,«s«tt  W  sea  I7 
referenoe  to  the  Prioed  Catalogues  named  below.    Parties  interested  are  invited  to  oimifie  | 
Ihe  stock  in  the  groands,  and  oonsalt  the  Prioed  Catalogoef  before  piuoliiidiig.'sissvhsR. 

The  Fniit  pepartmeqtembnMoea  Standard  Fhiit  Trees  for  Orehanh,  embrsdug  ill  the 
most  cn^med  ao^  ralnairib  spr^'j^dMUrent  |krts  of  the  country. 

DWARF  TRBB8.  for  Oardens— ali  the  best  rarieties  adM»ted  to  flaxdeaeotoelatUt 
ford.*  ^ 

aRAPBS,  hardj  Tarieties,  indnding  all  the  new  ones  worthy  of  calliTafioa.  {See  Spe- 
cial AdTertisemMit^)-     ..  ^   ^  ,    ^  ^    -r-^r  r 

ORAPBB,Vk»retgn/for^n^es,  lactadlngllmWteffil^^^  ! 

bnig.  Lady  Downs  and  other  new  celebrated  sorts.       ,      ,      .  ' 

BTRiLV^^EOtmaa-^iiXi  tlie  Am^kaiS/AiMi  fV>U|ii'VatMes  oif  ^Ued  etcrikoeeiQ 
this  country.  I 

BLAOXBERIKtBS—Dorchester  and  Kew'Boohtfle  or  Xawton ;  of  the  latto,  1  {lat  1 
«feooit  of  stnang  plants. 

0006BBBRRISS--the  best  English  soiSa,  and  a  great  stock  of  the  Ameriaa8eedSng,  I 
that  bears  wonderfol  crops  and  Is  exempt  from  mildew. 
COBIMgWW- WW(i\(hipe,  (tbcMargest  •i4^whita  (SlB^'eSixti.  ^>ctow,  U    , 

nan  ■  smmirsl  Ihksst  sorts.  ' 

RHUBARB— Linnftos,  Giant  Victoria,  and  sereral  new  and  fine  BngUsb  ssria  , 

^^  ^  r BUIT  TB^ES  f^filB  ^B<;ilABD  KC|ir9ES. : 

-   VWJiSCt  MADDSM'  TtUlBB,  0^  Ajpple,  Pear,  Flam'rCberry,  iLprioot.  fte.,of  tiMfin«& 
sorts  for  pot  culture  or  orchard  houses.    Suitable  sdections  made  by  £.  A  B.  if  derired.         1 

OBNAIHEBrTiJU  PfiPABTMJBIffT. 

The  stock  in  this  department  Is  tie  laigesi  and  betlwe  hate  etisr  before  dfend,  and  m- 
bracss  everything  deairaMe,  new  and  old,  among  0«cldiio6ik  Omametttal  %eei»  Weep^  1 
Tpses,  BveiKfe^n  Trees,  Flowering  Sbmbt,  CliAiblng  Shtabs,  Boses,  Pstoniea,  Dih]li%Biloi» 
and  all  the'  moat  Ornameatal  Border  Plants. 

BUUKKm  ROOra,  Including  Hyaaldths,  Tdips»  Kat«isi«i,throbu8;tl^  (SifllobB,&e^ 

STOCkS  FOB  KlTBSEBlTMfiJf. 

Pear  BeadUnga,  our  own  growth,  1  and  2  years  I  MBltBkhObany,l9saA''2yttat 
Massard  Chwcry,  1  year,  .  1  Qolaoo  Btookn^  1  year  from  csttisgE. 

For  full  and  detiedled  information  respecting  the  stock,  pilcte,  terms,  &c.,  we  refer  toth^ 
following  catalogues,  which  will  be  sent  gratis,  prepaid|  to  all  who  indoss  one  stamp  for 
each.  '  .    ,  ' 

No.  1— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits, 

Nq.  Sr-J^escHp  Ave  Catalogup  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shmbs,  Boses,  fteu,  &c. 

No.  a— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Oreenbouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  Sao,  ^ 

No.  4— Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  othen  who  pordiase  in  la&  V 
quantities.  

EUWWGEB  ft  BABBT, 
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o.  b:  maxwell  &  co. 


Desur©  to  ^pie  attoiioo  of  ITarseTTiiien,  BealoFR  and  Plantett  to  tbeir  present  ttock  of 

Hit  Tte€^  IMUIngs  and  Ettoekt  that  for  health,  thrift  and  beauty  hr  not  ezceltod  in  the  ' 
btate,  and  oonsiBts  principal]  j  of  < 

Apple  Treaa    Standard,  1  to  4  year^  very  thrUty  and  itockt. 

Pear  !ftreda    Standard  and  Dwarf,  2  years,  very  line. 

Gheny  SPftiM    StandM,  1  and  2  yean,  very  mdfonn,  thriily,  and  handsome,  larsely  of 
Dakes  and  Morenos^  and  1  year  Early  Riohmonds  by  the  100  or  1000. 

Plum  »-ae»— 1  and  2  years,  that  are  quite  as  thrifty  and  handsome  as  the  Cherry ;  very 
•tocky  and  finely  rooted.  j  *    ^j 

Peaoh  nreea,  1  year. 

Cummta-lang^ly  of  Bed  Dutch,  1  and  2  yeaia 

Oooaeberxles—mostly  Houghton's  Seedlinn,  1  and  2  vean. 

Raflpberriea— leading  sorts  and  largely  of  Brinckle's  Orange. 

Roaea—CUmbing  and  Hybrid  Perpetnals.    Strong  Plants,  Stocks  and  Seedlings  for  Nnr- 
aeirmen.  ^ 

Pear  fleaflUngH    n  Isvge  quantl^,  nnosually  strong  and  healthy. 

Plum  BeedUaga,  from  the  large  Blue  or  Hone  Plum,  very  Strang. 

Cheny  aeadUng^-Mahaleb  and  Maisard,  No.  1 

Ap^e  SeedHngB    2  yean ;  a  vejy  large  quantity.  '   . 

Qunoa  Stooka— Angers,  strong  and  well  rooted. 

Qnln^e  fliwirtllnfla    Orange,  1  year.    And  various  other  artlMes  of  Natsety  Stock. 

A«g»t»,  Km.  0*  B.  MAXW£LIi  A  CO., 

8«pt  4  Get  9ANBTII.1«B,  laiaifOSVOIf  CO.,  If.  T.  . 


STOCKS,  STOCKS,  SEEDLINGS,  Etc. 

Angen  Qainoe,  JIaxzard  Cherry,  Apnle,  1  and  2  years,  Pear,  Plum,  Manett's  Bose  Stocks, 
Touog  Svergreens  of  lYorway  Spruce^  ctalsam  Fir,  Hemlock,  American  Arborv!t«,  Mahonia. 

Boses,  a  very  large  collection  of  Hybrid,  Perpetual,  Bourbon,  Teas,  Noisette,  Moss,  Climbing 
OtaUw  Figure.  Also  a  large  Stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Tre^,  grown  on  a  Qravelly 
loam  of  op  land. 

Grapes  of  Delaware,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific.  Rebecca,  including  the  old  sorts.  ' 

Catalognea  sent  on  application  by  enclosing  stamp. 

W.  T.  ft  E.  SMITH, 
HARTFORD  PROLIFIC  GRAPE. 

In  response  to  several  enqairles,  by  letter,  the  sabecribet  has  made  anangements  to  furnish 
(during  Ute  Fall  and  early  Winter,)  Cuttings  of  the  above  Grape,  warranted  true. 

One  Doma  CnitlnaBt  8|y  fif^  fOfes,  for  $1 ;  by  the  hundred,  somewhat  less.  As  the  dsmand 
bus alwavB ezceededlhe  supply,  early  orders  are  advisable. 

A  small  let  of  the  vines,  m  pcti,  can  also  be  procured,  at  firom  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  Mch, 
delirerable  wh^vti;  or4^red. 

Also  in  the  ftu  and  sprlhg,  vines  (one  yea^  from  CuiUngs,  eyes  arid' fivers  at  frotn  $0  -Wto 
19  00  per  Doaen ;  $50  00  per  hundred.    A  few  older  and  Tiuver  vines,  at  larger  prioea 

Genuine  vines  and  cuttings  of  the  Delaware,  Beb^cca,  Diana,  Concord,' |md  Ittbella,  ais 
grown  in  this  vioinitv ;  and  can  be  obtaided,  at  market  prices,  for  those  wishing  to  make 
■nail  onlletitfonaof  tiifl  popular  sorts. 

TbeHarffordnoffic  has,  after  ten  years  probation,  proved  itself  so  perfectly  hardjr  and  re- 
liable; so  early  and  so  good ;  and  Is  withal  offered  at  so  resaonable  a  price ;  that  itmay  be 
unheBitatiiiff\M  utramwianded  for  general  cultivation,  for  the  garden  and  the  vineyard. 

D.  8.  BEWETi 
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FISIHEILL  LANDma  JrimS£BIES.| 
FRUIT  AND  OBNAHENTAL  TBEES,        j. 

FOR  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1859.  V 

Having  been  fiivored  with  a  good  mtm^  for  growing  Trtes,  the  iabienb»«Mld  aU  th^ 
attention  of  Kunerymen  and  others  to  his  large  and  fine  stock,  coadbting  of 

Appla— 1  to  4  years  old,  very  thrifty. 

Pear— (Standard)  a  good  stock  of  the  most  approved  sorts. 

Do.  (Dwarf)  fine  trees,  one  to  three  years  old,  of  saoh  only  as  do  well  ob  the  Qsisot 
r^t. 

Cherry— (Standard  and  Dwarf)  a  very  large  stock,  1  to  i  years  oldn  ^^"^^  ^^^  ^^ 

Peaoli— a  good  stocky  Treea. 

Plum— the  stook  ia  eioeedingly  large,  trees  of  the  highest  grade. 

Apricot— both  on  Peaoh  and  Plum,  choice  trees. 

Corrantn— 10  yavieties  most  approved. 

Raq;>berry— 5        *•  *♦ 

Blackberry— 3      »«  »« 

Rhuberb— d  *^  ^^ 

Onipe  Vinee— Isabella,  Catawba,  Rebeoba,  Coneoid,  l^aitford  Fh>lifiOk  DiMa,  C&Km, 
Delaware,  TVkalon  and  Sffift's  Seedling.  A  very  large  stopk  of  aU  ei(e<9*.tb4tt^|K  hit, 
plants  well  ro6ted  and  grown  from  strong  wood 
-  60,000  Deeiduoae  Ornamental  Trec«.  4  varieties  Linden ;  10  varieties  Maple ;  8  of  i.4 ; 
12  of  Ela^  Scoto^  X^rdh  s  ^eepfag  Wffiowf  OrUu«tal  Sycamore;  Laburmna'Qeise  Oesc- 
nut;  Japan  Gingko  Hop  Tree;nirfepTng  Asif;  Ettn;  Linden;  Cherry,  &c.,  togetheriritha 
fine  stock  of  veiy  IMRy  Magnoliaf  of  fineslBe  for  transplanting. 

Shmbe— Althea,  Calycanthus,  Purple  Fringe. 

Strawberry  Tteee  Japan  Qoince,  Upright,  and  oilier  sorts  ofCIematil ;  8  yHikGts  of 
Tamarisk;  ^varietief  Spiem^  4of  De«4eia;  3  of  Tree  Be^^rmskje  ;  ^  of  XMUog  Hsee?- 
^uolde ;  Tnimpeti  and  YfaviAia  Cre6peft4  Weig^Ue  &m^  %xi/L  jbui^alj^  T^Msrii  li^botia, 
Purple  Leaf  and  other  Berberius. 

Roeee— Hybrid  Perpetoal,  CUnMog  and  others ;  a  g6odatodi. 

76,000  Byerffreene— European  and  American  Silver  Fir ;  Norway  Bloe  and  Mmezku 
Spruce ;  10  varieties  of  Pines ;  6  of  Arbor  Vit« ;  4  of  Juniper,  Hemlock  and  IriA  Tew. 

The  subscriber  has  enumerated  above  on\y  1>ees,  &c.,  of  such  sorts  as  lie  Mn'np^r  of 
good  size  for  traufiplanting.  Many  of  the  Ornamental  as  well  as  Fruit  Tree^  an  estnuaigd 
and  fine  of  lbrm< 

As  the  Nursery  is  of  nearly  20  years  standing,  and  ground  attached  exiettive,  tad  closel? 
planted  with  specimen  trees,  a  large  amount  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Ctorriei  4c,  hire 
been  teated,  and  their  ^alilies  noted.  •  The  new  and  rare  varieties  and  mutsatly  beiiu: 
tested,  4tf  order  that  their  mexSls  nay  bea^ertained  before  sending  them  fro^  the  Karsenr. 
Anvthing  ordered  will  be  carefully  taken  up^correctlj  labelled  and  pa(*ed  in  ^l)SPtmanc€r 

Catalogue  senfto  all  a^ncantft.  *  * 

DAN'L   BRINKERHOrF, 


Bept 


wwwMjnuT,  MJkH9t!w^  ncvcuwm  9^?^^* 
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CHOICE  BULBOUS  ROOT& 

B.  Buist  will  receive  his  impbrUtion  of  Bulbous  Boots  about  the  I5th  bf  ^telf*^ 
invites  the  special  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Amateurs,  \q  his  BXtlSKSXYE  STD^  -^^^ 
LOWPBICES.  -      . 

UUSI9.  the  new  Japan  varieties  oare&iUy  selectedt  they  ore  perfectly  hatdy: 

aLABI0I»A9.^ne  sorts  for  Winter  blooming. 
lAlML^ONlANXJLXBB.  for  Pot  Culture. 

QLOXINIAB,  all  the  new  erect  varieties,  they  are  of  ex<;[uf8ite'odtoitt9.  ,, 

EnTACINTEdSI,  by  the  dozen,  thousand  or  Case.  *   .  ^_. 

TUMPS,  CROCUB,  CSROWH  IMPBRIAL8,  J:0NQUXM.  OfifOWMOf  *» 
aU  other  varieties  of  HOLLAWD  Btn;BS.            ;     ^       ^  .    ^       - 

.     Imported  and  for  Sale  by  *  '    '  "   '^    ' 

B.  Birrst, 

nMCD  wiMIIEnOVBB*  IfM.  999  4k  994  HARKBT  BT^  PRI^ 

>lir..WhQ{esale  QgMqgneM  for  dealers^  also  retail  Catalogues  with  deaertptloiis.  kc  j 
to 'iippUoantfe'iyictolidg  ciUunp. 


M- 


SCHOOL    QFUHNITTIRE 

THB  OLlnteT  "BfftABliSBWSRt  IR  IBE  ffSAfE. 


R.  PATON,   24  Orove-street,  New-York. 

N.B.  Orders  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  oi*  world.   jQKHrcnlars 
forwarded  on  application  as  abov*.  4 


WHOLESOME  BEEAO. 

TAHES 
ipTLFS    . 
DIETBTIC 

SaleratiLS. 


TAMES 

"pTLE'S 
DIETETIC! 

Saleratns. 


.   w        HOUSEKEEPERS ! 
ALWAYS   BUY  THE    BEST  I 

lUs  BAUBUfOfe  iko«]d  be  fMfcd  to  'tlw  eollDaa^  departmentt  of  every 
hooae  In  this  land.  Its  nnqnestionablo  parity,  and  excellence  in  prodacing 
GOOD  BREAD, must  bring  it  Into  general  use.  The  widespread  repaUtion 
It  lvHi«|r«<]r  niapd'  tiths  mwM  or  rent  merit,  and  shows  tho  abUity  of  the 
American  People  to  discriminate  Ui  fuvor  of  a  wholesome  article. 
■  There  are  thousands  of  sufferers  from  dyspepsia,  decayed  teeth,  md  other 
denogsmcnts  of  the  qrsiemy  breuffht  on  by  the  use  of.  doiaiOK  Cacstic  Sauol- 
Axos.  It  to  a  sad  spectacle,  too,  to  loolc  upon  tlie  *'piuiy-liiced  cbUd'^  of  the 
present  day.  without  cooVUtnUon,  and  with  its  teeth  all  eaten  out,  aftd  think 
of  the  csuse  being  impurities  of  (bod. 

Bow  much  km^fer,  oood  Monms,  is  this  sUle  of  tbtngi  to  lastT    A*  for 

JAKES  FTLE'S  DIETETIC  BAlMATtJB, 

which  to  FRSB  JBQM  EVERY  IMPURITY,  and  as  harmless  to  the  stomach  sfl 

U  you  want  nice  ^Iscait,  Oike,  etc.  you  oan  find  nothing  U>  equal  it.  HeU 
9iAr  GIMsr  you  want  no  other.  No  doobt  he  will  teU  yon  it  to  no  better 
than  any  other,  In  order  to  get  rid  of  hto  old  stock,  or  something  on  which  ho 
ca&NattwlargwproAfphiitperwpSM  wtllyo»fletit,aiid  JUD«S  FOK 
YOURSELF. 


^f^<d\ 


^  T>YLBB 

5l.        DIETETIC 

•    ^^'JKT'^SOIA'BTt  OBOOEBS  EVEBYWHEBE. 


Tho  readinsn  of  nnsornpnkiatriTflto  to  Imitate  oar  labeta,  signlfles  mooh  in 
-       Ditl&*to«OMiipliipotod«^hhhreB»i«dL4WUMf»,«ltktfea 
FYLV'onstch. 

Depot,  84^  Wa^btniptoii  Street, 

NEW  YOBK. 
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PEAR  SEEDS  AND  SEEDLINGS. 


The  nibecriber  has  made  arrangementa  for  a  iUl  supplj  of  freeh  NatlTe  Pear  Seeda,  and  ia 
now  ready  to  coo  tract  for  wmaXl  or  large  quantitiea.  Fear  Seedlings  of  this  year's  growth,  at 
$10  to  $18  per  1000.    Virgilia  Lutea,  $40  per  1000 ;  $6  per  100. 

B.  K.  WATSOK, 

:atpt.,Oei  AKoT.  PI.TH*I7TH, 


NOW  SEADT,  NEW  EDITIONS  OF 

LOUIS  NAPOLEON, 

JlNT>  the  BONAJPj^lRTE  fa.mil y. 

BY  HEKRT  W.  D£  PUT,  Author  or  *<Ko«tinn  and  his  GvsaALs/'  <*  Ethan  Aiun." 

#■•  T^taBie,  497  pp»f  19Hi*.«  wltk  VcmI  PvrtmllB  mf  ■••■b  lfap*leoa  «a4  lk« 

^■ipveM  Xayeala.   Price  §1  9An 

An  interesttng  and  a  veliahle  history  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  from  the  dawn  of  its  oelebritj 
to  the  present  time. 


BXTBACTB  PBMt  RETntWS. 

The  Bonaparte  fhmily  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  ever  i^peared  on  the  earth.  Its 
origin  was  so  humble,  its  ele? ation  so  rapid  and  daazling,  lis  power  so  great,  its  fiall  so  signal 
and  low,  its  re-appearanoe  In  the  penon  of  liooia  Kspoleoo  so  unexpected  and  potent,  and 
its  future  so  portentous,  that  it  at  once  arrests  the  attention  of  the  modem  historian,  and 
audaciously  takes  its  place  in  the  Tecy  foreground  of  hia  cauTaa.— TamUmi  Dtmoerai, 


MEMOIR    Oin 

CATHERINE  THE  SECOND, 

EMPRESS  OF  RUSSIA. 


#Pllf IOIV0  OV  BKTUW9. 

Catherine  II.,  great-grandmother  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia,  JowgDaiM  the  sys- 
tem of  national  policy  which  England  and  France  are  now  seeking  to  fi£    ^Wlth  many 
Sare  and  important  faults  of  character,  ^e  was,  nevertheless,  wise,  fearless,  and  poUtie. 
er  policy  has  guided  the  fiite  of  the  empire  since  her  death,  and  is  now  setUidg  the  condition 
of  Europe,  perhaps  fm  oentnriea.    The  life  under  aotioe  ia  a  full  and  able  one,  in4  will  be 
read  wi&i  general  and  Intense  interest— i>cCnat  AdsMrHmr,    . 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  single  copies  mailed  put  paidy  to  any  address. 

C.  M.  8AXT0N,  PaJbU^cs, 

IMI  PASK  ROW,  NBW  YOBK. 

■■  «  ■  .      ..       ■      I      ■■■!         .Ill)  IM      r    ■  ■■■■■I..  !■  I  I  I  ■     1  ■!  »      »■       ■         .      #^   ■     ,1—      ■■     ^.^        .^     .^     !■  ,  „ 

THE  RURAL  OYCLOPEDIA;, 

Or  a  Geaerai  Diotionary  ol  Agrionlture  and  of  the  Arts,  Scleaoes,  InstmiBenlA  4«d  Practice, 

necessary  to  the  Farmer,  Stock-Farmer,  Oardeuer,  Fanier,  Soc. ,  Ac.  illustrated  with  9umerou8 

plates  a«4  o^ts  (many  oC  tliea  eplofed)  o^-  Animals,  Insecta,  Fruits,  Flowets,  Implements, 

^<*.,&c.    4  Tols.,  Royal  OqUto,  half  cijf    Price  $10.  '    <     ' 

For  Sale  at  the  Office  of  the  HortkuUurid  by  ..  •         ' 

C.  M.  SA^tUt,: 


PEAR  SEEDS  AND  SEEDLINGS. 


Th«  tnbtcriber  hai  made  amuigeiQents  for  a  lUl  twpplj  of  fredi  N atiTe  Fnr  Seedt.  and  b  . 
now  readj  to  contract  for  email  or  lar9«  qoantitiet.  Pear  Seedlings  of  tbia  ytu^t  growth,  at  *i^ 
$10  to  $18  per  1000.    VirgiUa  Lutea,  $40  per  1000 ;  $6  per  100.  ^ 

B.  H.  WATSOV, 


Sepl^  Oei  *  Sow. 
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NOW  READY,  NEW  EDITIONS  OF 

LOUIS  NAPOLEON, 

A.]SrD  THE  BONj^Pj^lIITE  FJ^MILY. 

BY  HENKT  W.  DS  POT,  AtrraoB  or  '*Kofmm  and  his  Obtdlalb/'  **£nux  Ana.'' 
#■•  T^IUMy  4^7  ppftt  19aB«.«  wltk  •tf«l  P«rti«llB  9f  ■••■b  lf«p*leoa  aai4  ihe 
^■ipraa  Xa«ettle.   Price  «!  Mn 

An  interestbg  and  a  reliable  history  of  the  Bonaparte  fkinily,  from  the  dawn  of  llsodcfarity 
to  the  present  time. 


BXTHACTB  PI 

The  Bonapmis  ikmilj  is  one  uf  the  most  remarkable  that  ever  appeared  on  the  eai&.  Itf 
origin  was  so  humble,  its  elevation  so  rapid  and  daazling,  its  power  so  great,  its  &I1  so  ogsal 
and  low,  its  re-appearanoe  in  the  penon  of  lioois  Napoleon  so  unexpected  and  potent,  and 
its  future  so  portentous,  that  it  at  once  arrests  the  attention  of  the  modem  bisftoriaa,aDd 
audaciously  takes  its  place  in  the  Tecy  foreground  of  his  canyaa.— TaaMloa  JJemoenL 


MEMOIR    Oin 

CATHERINE  THE  SECOND, 

EMPRESS  OF  KUSSIA, 

Om  ¥«l«aMy  19bm^  0f«el  P»iititf>,   Price  91  O^ 


OPTlf  10110  OP  RKTUW0. 

Catherine  II.,  great-grandmother  of  the  present  Bmperor  of  Busslt,  Jnnii«iT«ltri  Che  tp- 
tern  of  national  policy  which  England  and  France  are  now seekiiig  lk>  ML'  m&  msar 

Sare  and  important  faults  of  character,  ^e  waSj  nevertheleaii,  wise,  Searlen,  and  poiitk. 
er  policy  has  guided  the  fiite  of  the  empire  since  her  death,  and  is  now  settling  the  conditiM 
of  Europe,  perhaps  for  centuries.    The  life  under  notice  is  a  full  and  able  one,  $ni  will  be 
reed  with  general  and  intense  interest— Dtfinit  .^((veriMir. 
Bold  by  all  Bookestlers,  single  coplee  mailed  jpssf  pdid,  to  any  addres. 


iB9  JFAMWL  B#W»  fVBW  T«BS. 


THE  RURAL  CYCLOPEDIA; 

Or  a  General  Diotionary  ci  Acrloulture  and  of  the  Arts,  Soienoes,  Instruineirti,  O^dPractioe, 
necessary  to  the  Farmer,  Stock-Farmer,  Gardener,  Farrier,  Jso.  ,te. ,  JUustmtod  with  f nmeroos    [^ 

and  <3ttts  (many  of  tNa  eplofred)  O'*  Animals,  Insects.  Fruits.  Floweaa.  ImnlwiMmti.  * 

r.  ^  Vols.,  Koyal  OpUro,  half  csl£    Piioe  $10. 


Slates  and  cute  (many  of  tliea  eplofred)  0^*  Animals,  Insects,  Fruits,  Floweo,  Implementi,   \.r 
^.,&c.  T  Vols.,  Royal  OpUTO,  half  calf    Pilf- "•''  ** 

For  Sale  at  the  Office  of  the  HortkuUmrid  by 


G.  H.  SA^tOK, 


8ft 


%.^¥ 


1500    PICTORIAL    ILLUSTEATIONS. 

Wthith  *0aaBiii88$S  Biclioaang. 

NEW   PICTORIAL   EDITION. 

WE  HAVE  BECENTLT  ISStHBD  a  new  edition  of  Wet)8ter's  XTnabridged  Oictionaiy, 
ooDtainiiiff 

FIFTEEN    HUNDRED   PICTORIAL   ILLUSTRATIONS, 

BEAUTIFULLT    EXBODTED. 

9,000  to  10,000  NEW  WORDS  in  the  Vocabulaxy. 
Table  of  SYNONYMS,  by  Prof.  O-OODRICH, 

ia  wfaich  xobb  IBAn  two  THOUBAin)  words  are  oarefhlly  discriminated,  forming  a  ftiller 
worlc  on  English  Synonyms,  of  itself  than  any  other  issued,  be^de  Crabb,  and  believed 
in  advance  of  that. 

Table  giving  Frontmoiation  of  Names  of  8,000  distinguished 
Persons  of  Modem  Times. 

Peculiar  use  of  Words  and  Terms  in  the  Bible,  

With  other  new  features,  together  with  ALL  THE  MATTER 
OF  PREVIOUS  EDITIONS. 

Comprised  in  a  Volume  of  1760  pages. 

WEBSTER'S  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY  IN  BOSTON. 

''  So  esftflMttve  Miiflatlift«lory  we  htTo  mUlbinnly  Iband  it  to  be,  that  enlargement  and  improveaeept 
Beemed  hardly  deetrable."— CBoston  JonmaL 

'^M  a  whole,  the  work  has  no  parallel,  nor  isUat  aUprdbabU  tKat  UwiUmxm  Aer««one.'*— CTratellBr. 

"Lesres  ao  little,  dtber  for  the  strict  scholar,  the  man  of  general  cnttare.  or  the  llmlied^emjployer  of 
common  wocda^  desire,  that  It  may  with  tnith  he  said,  that  nothing  in  tne  lezlcoffraphical  Une  is  left 
to  be  desired.    The  critics  of  Webeter  are,  as  a  general  thing,  monsera,  and  mole  onntera.**>-(J^^r. 

"^  Some  of  the  foramost  schokra  of  the  age,  both  in  Europe  and  this  oooBtiy,  have  been  occn^pledJbr 
years  In  the  task  of  revision  and  addition.'^rBoston  Transcript  ,  -         _ 

•"/<  is  afmtdfacXy  a  IMng  enMy,  and  wiU  maintain  Utpiaee  as  the  mo0t  eomjiUU  and  acauraUk 
DictUmary  qfiM  language  eetont^— CBoston  Atlas  and  Beeu 

**  A  iMmnent  of  learning  in  this  tingle  Une  of  Uteraryeflbrt,  each  as  no  prerloos  sge  has  seen.**— 
[BoslOB  SfSdHrde^     *     ' 

«*  Making  the  entire  woik  one  which  can  not  be  snipassed,  and  which,  in  oar  estimation  will  remain 
oneanale^^**— QSr  JEk  Faimsr* 

''ThMtf  important  Improvements  must  make  this  ikr  In  adraaee  of  any  competitor  in  the  fleld.*"— 
CBoston  Congregatlonalist  ^,  .    ^  „    ,  «.-__,  , 

"Tp«?ery  w5E»  and  jDcaer  of  English  It  Is  Indispensable.''— CBaDon'sPlctoriaL 

"  Tbtniew'  ecK  H  a^f^inihe  St  knowledge,  ud  a  most  complete  book  of  reibrenoe.**^CCom. 
merdal  Bulletin. 

**  AppMia  tobe  ^^mpleteaft  ttJerfasaCblo  to  be  made,*"— (Boston  Post 

|3f  Spedxnen  pamphlets  of  the  new  featnrea  sent  by  mail  on  applicatkn.' 
SOLD     BT     ALL     BOOKSBLLBRB. 

'^GET  THE  B^£ST.""-OET  WEBSTEE* 
a.  &  O.  MERRIAM, 

SFBHTOFQILD.  j[|LAB& 


>;.;r,  )  '  .  I 


«7 


FOR  THE  AUTUMN 


Invite  the  atUnUoa  of  the  Tnde  to  'their  Lwge  8toolr«f 

Evargreemi  and  DeciduouB  Plants  of 

Theee  tbajr  dm  «iflbff  atmeh  r»tee  as,  when  freight  charges  and  rida  ht  itumMSmitt 

taken  into  aoootat,  MM  be  found  to  be  much  lower  th»n  plante  of  «|aiAfpHlil!f  hnSoiope. 

Among  them  are : 

Korwar  Spmce,  i  ft.  and  upwards,  trans- 

planlsd,  $80  per  1,000,  and  also  of  smaller 

sise. 

Siberisai  Arbor  Vits. 


Janlpers  of  maov  sorts. 
Ilex  Opaca«  by  the  1,00<^. 


Finns  strobiuL 

"     sylYSStnis. 
Abies  orientalis. 
Beiittosporom. 
Taiodinm  pendolftr 
Podocarpns. 
Gepbalotaxns. 
Cotoneaster,  kc,,  &c.,  &e.|  As.  ^ 


Ubododendrons  of  the  hasdjr  sorts  aloos. 
Ta»»£»ota.  hard/* 

imuilnosspelieDCe.  n.. 

A  detiuled  -printed  list  of  the  large  rariety  they  offer  will  be  sent  on  ttMttMtif^ 
We  would  also  call  special  attontloB  lo-ow  laige  stoek  of  oliolse  Delawai^l^ind 
other  naUyeOrape  Vines.  -      ii  • 

for  onrdiflBxentCataloguea  address  qs  at  '    "-■■' 


FLUSHING,  NEW  YOlW. 

•  •     • 


^'COUNTRY  XilFB,".;ii2 


A  OBEAT  AOBICUITtTEAI  WOXl; 

Coyering  the  whole  gr9UK\d  of  Agricultore,  Horticulture,  and  Landscape  GaiMIl*  ^^^ 
226  superb  Wfltetiias,  design^Taod  en^Tod  eig^m|plj  Utik^  «ork,  I9  «oiiasftMfii<& 


Such  a  work  as  the  abore  has  losg  been  needed  combining  in  ona^olnmd  «  wlMfcIite«9 
of  facts,  and  ths  experience  of  the  best  Agriculturists  in  both  bemi^erea,  ^soq^wvnU) 
the  present  day,  and  all  arranged  in  months,  so  that  any  cuitfrator  of  the  aoQ,  he  tothtpio- 
prietot  of  hundreds  vf  ac9m  or  of  «  single  acre,  can  have  before  him  a  pzaetlcsl  Hinou.  or 
rather  an  Xnsyelopndia,  dldded  into  months,  showing  him  at  a  ^lanoe  Jnst  iih«lh^fi>>«^  °^ 
in  every  montb  in  the  jreor,  when  to  plow,  u>km  to  plant,  and  what  to  plant,  haw^^o^t^ 
htnb  to  plant,  from  the  Bmallest  flower  to  the  cereals  whieh  sustain  life.  AJso  the  iMSUff* 
plete  description  of  the  manner  of  censtmoitn^  and  managing  Hot  HswwSi  csaMouS  * 
thorough  treattee,  with  fuU  illustrations,,  on  Rots  Ctdturt.  together  with  descriptkMtf  of  »< 
principal  Flowers,  Plants*  and  Bhrnhs.  which  can  be  edftiTAed  hers,  and  h^iMs^sttlf^^ 
them,  and  the  most  elaborate  treatise  yet  published  on  LiimeOAPX  GAKDBrtKO,  ^"^nniflo^ 
plm  lor  kyteg  ont^wAw,  ctJiddMi  ar  mtlkt  fam:  with  complete  plami  and  dsecf^pB*" 
for'4nining  lands.  ^ 

Mr.  Copland  is  woU  known  in  Ms  profession ;  he  bas  nu4e  it  the  enlhnslflttk  HW  «f » 
Ufa, Md  probably  thora  is  not  a  man  living  in  tbis  country  whp  Is  better  aiudifled na^.v'J^ 
great  an  undertaking.  And  that  he  bas  acquitted  himself  nobljr  in  this  f^^^Sj—^ 
nosr  offen  to  iha  public,  we  have  ^he  t«»timony  of  several  distinguished  AftitvMitii  ^^ 
ha?e  examined  his  proof-sheets.  _      ^._ 

flie  work  is  publitbcd  in  one  n^h  8i;o.  wrf.  of  80O  fMi|«,  wfOrVR  slijM"'  ***"• 
Paigc  Two  kolIabs  and  Tirtj  Oifw. 

Sent  free  of  postage  upon  receipt  t>f  Prkc. 

O.  M.  ^AXTON,  BARKER  &  CO., 

'  '  as  PASK  BOW.  lOiW  !«•>• 


4P 


The  Logan  is  the  best  earliest  grape,  having  been  picked  ripe  the  10th 
<lay  of  August,  1858.. — Bunch,  size  and  shape  of  a  medium  Isabella :  Color, 
V>!;ick  :  Quality,  very  good  :  Perfectly  hardy,  and  will  easily  bear  the 
>e  verities  and  fluctuations  of  our  northern  winters.  We  can  advise  those 
^ho  wish  for  very  early  grapes  to  plant  the  Logan.     Price,  $3.00. 

Those  who  wish  them  in  5  inch  pots,  so  as  to  preserve  every  portion 
^»f  all  the  roots,  and  so  as  to  set  them  out  at  any  season  of  the  year 
without  checking  their  growth  in  the  slightest,  can  be  accommodated 

C.  p.  BISSELL  &  SALTER,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


J^'KUiT    AJND    OKMAMJbJJNTAL.    TKEES. 


B.  in.  WATAOIV,  OLD  COLONY  NURSERIES,  rLYHOUTU,  MASS.,  o8f  Un  aia  Qa  VOn*. 
I  Rf  TREEH  for  Fall  Planting,  resdy  for  delivery  uo  the  IMli  of  OctoUr.  Carriage  paid  to  Bottatt  ifti  }in 
York.    Priced  dMcrlptive  C«Ulogue«  to  any  addreM. 


BVJBBOHSiarB. 


Arbor  VIUp,  Amcrlran, 
•*         **        ChineM, 


IS  to  IS  in., 

12  to  IS  In., 

8  to   8  ft, 

largo, 

do., 


••        **        Siberian, 
••        ••        Nopal, 
Norway  Spruce,    8  to  12  in.,  verr  flne, 
12  to  18  In., 
"  2  ft-, 

8  ft.. 
4  ft. 
Mo  C  ft., 
18  to  34  in.. 


Ilornlock  Spruce, 

Black  Spruce, 
Sctitch  Pine,  > 


8  ft.,  fine, 
«  to  8  ft., 
8  to  4  ft  , 

Bali^Am  Firs'.  2  to  8  ft, 

8  to  4  ft. 

European  Sliver  Fir,  «  to  9  in., 

12  to  18  in.,  nne. 

White  Pine, 


to  75 
2  00 

8  00 
12  ItO 
12  10 

1  00 

2  (0 

9  5) 
8  (0 
6  00 
6  (0 
8  M 

•  to   7  fL,  very  fine,  9  00 
-  -    -  8  CO 

2  A) 
•8  flO 
2  5) 
8  5) 


75 
1  75 

1  25 

2  50 


12  to  24  in 
2  to  4  ft., 

Crvptomerla,  2  to  4  ft,  fctronj;,  15  to  9  00 

Rc'.l  Collar,                  8  ft,  2  50 

Pin  us  Ccinbra,           htron?,  6  <M) 

Irish  Yew,                  12  to  IM  In  ,  8  OJ 

♦•                             4  ft.,  extra,  12  00 

Mabonla  Aquifolia,  very  »troitg,  2  00 

flno•ort^  2  5) 

Box,                           common,  5> 

bevvral  »ort«,  2  53 

DECIDUOUS. 

Acacia,   8-thomed,                  2  to  8  ft.. 


A*b,  European, 


8  to   4  ft., 

4  to    5  ft., 

5  to    «  ft, 

6  to  h  ft  , 
8  to  12  ft, 
6  to  6  ft., 
2  to  8  fr., 
8  to    5  fL, 

5  to  7  ft., 
2  I"  «  ft,, 
8  to  4  ft.. 
4  to    6  fi., 

15ft.  txlra, 
oak  loavv'l, 
dwarf, 
tcrrare  tree, 
Mreplnff, 

6  to    7  ft, 

2  ft,, 

3  ft., 

3  to    4  ft., 

4  to    5  ft-, 

8  ft,  t\lK', 

12  to  15  ft., 

3  to    4  ft., 

4  to  6  ft,, 
4  to  6  ft,, 
6  to    9  ft., 

Elm,  Scotch,  Eng'h  and  Am.,  2  to    8ft, 

"        8  to    4  ft., 

•*        4t4>    6  ft., 
"  **         ♦*  »•        5  to    6  ft , 

**  •♦  »»        6  to    8  ft, 

6  to  10  ft, 


'*    black. 
White,  frinpod,  fine. 


'  European  Mountain, 


Alder,  European, 
Beech, 

"  purple, 

•*        Aniericin, 
Birch,  Scotch  Weeping, 

Cypresa,  American, 

Catalpa, 


Cherry,  Weeping,  »trc»ng, 
Bird,  pretty, 

**        Perfumed, 

**        Mazzard, 
Chestnut  Spanish, 


6  to    8  ft., 

5  to   6  ft., 

8  to  1)  ft, 

12  to  18  in., 

5  to    8  ft, 

Hawthorn,  English  White,    12  to  18  in., 

4  to    6  ft., 

"  fine  Bort*, 

Larcb,  Scotch, 


Uto  2  ft., 

2  to  Oft, 

8  to  4  ft., 

4  to  6  ft., 

6  to  8  ft, 

2  to  8  ft, 

2  to  3  ft,, 


Laburnum,  Scotch, 
Linden,  European, 
Maple,  Norway,    Aah-leaved, 
Seoicb  and  Silver,  6  to   6  ft, 

"  6to  6  ft, 
**  8  to  10  ft, 
Striped  or  Moose  wood,  4  to   6  ft, 


75 
1  25 

1  50 
9  no 

2  50 
8  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  (H) 
2  50 
1  00 

1  50 

2  00 
12  00 

5  <0 
4  00 

4  00 
12  00 

2  5) 
75 

1  25 

5  00 

2  CO 
5  00 
8  00 
2  50 
8  CO 
2  (0 
2  5) 

75 

H7 

1  0) 

1  6) 

2  5) 
5  00 

12  03 
1  60 
1  5) 
1  53 
1  25 
4  00 
4) 

1  50 
8  00 

75 

2  50 
2  75 
8  25 
4  (K) 
1  63 


lOO.  , 

f  4  ooi 
10  t-0 ; 

16  00 

6  00  I 
8  Ml 
12  00 
18  00 
S5  (0 
85  00 


16  03 
25  00 
16  10 
25  0) 

4  <0 
10  00 

7  00 
16  to 

15  (0 


12  00 
15  10 
8  00 
15  00 


4  0) 

7  tiO 

8  00 
12  00 
IS  «K) 
25  (►) 
12  Oi) 

8  00 

12  00 

15  00 

5  00 
b  00 

12  00 

65  00 


15  00 
4  00 

7  10 

12  03  ' 
4a)  OJ  I 
63  00  I 

15  to 
25  00  I 
12  W»  I 

16  00 
4  00  : 
6  CO  , 
6  03 

8  00  ' 
18  00  , 
4)  CO  ! 


Tupelo  Tree  (Nyaaa) ,  8  to  1 0  ft. 

Willow,  Comewelle,  10  ft, 

**      Parple,  10  ft^ 
•*      Napoleon  W««i»liig,  6  to  7  ft., 

^  -  •*  lOtoIfft, 

**      RoMmary,  8  to  8  it, 

Walnnt*.  Engliah,  ft  fl^ 
V irgUia  Latea,  1  year  fine,         84  <  per  X,9Mi 


188. 

ft  91    «H<i 


«ye»r«. 


1  a?  lu  uo 

2  40  Mm 

400  i5'0 

1  M  lutii 

4U  SK^CiO 

2  (10  II 0) 


FItOWSBINQ   aHBlTBS. 

Altheas,  double  »ort«.  Iff)  11  rm 

**      single     **  W  :iiii 

Berberry,  sorts,  1  03  li'd 

Calycanthus,  fine  eorta^  N  00  - 

Coloneaster,  aeveral  wrt^  f  ft)  15  <»i 

I'idotea,  2  00  Is  '* 

Deutz  la  scabs,                   1  7«sr,  50  8'*^ 

nreng,  J  00  li  «> 

-      grarlll*,  « 00  - 

•*     crcoata,  2  00  1- "» 

*^     uodulau  and  others,  f  09  \i'v 

Elder,  gold -striped,        line,  f5l  15  k' 

"     cut-lenved,             ♦*  2  53  1.^  »" 

For^ythla  TiriiU^sima,    strong,  100  H  •" 

1  year,  ft)  a  «J 

Herba'^eous,  Phloxes,  Cbryitantliemiuxtf, 

DlelylrsN  Dahlia^  Ac,  Ac,  8  (0  IS  ft 

ironcysuckles,  tartarlan,  2  00  li  'hi 


nippopha>,  rbamnoides,  floe, 
JmlaaTree, 


Indigo  Shrub, 

Kolrenteria, 

Chinese   Quince, 

Japan  P«^ar. 

Nettle  Tree  f  Celtl*\ 

Ulae, 

Osage  Orsoge, 

Syreiiga, 

PavlA  Splcftta, 

Privet,  white  berried, 

"       everereeii  sorts, 
Ptelea  (Hop  Tree \ 

Roses, 


4  to  6ft, 


strong, 

fine, 

sorts, 

trong; 

sorts, 

strong, 


8(0 
200 
800 
400 
SftB 
2(0 
600 

aw 
too 

2  90 
100 


perpetual, 

clinibinaand  prairie, 
King  of  the  Prairie, 
Splrea,       6ort\ 
Snow  berry,  red  berried. 
Scarlet  l>ogwoo<l,        strong, 


4to6ft^ 
5  to  7  ft. 


White  Dogwood, 
Smoke  Tree, 
Snowball, 
Strawberry  Tree, 
Tanarlx.  fine. 

White  Fringe  Tree, 
Wild  Pear, 
Weigcia,  amabnis, 

**       rosea, 

**  "8  years,  floe, 

M  H       I        U  M 

Many  fine  6Imlb^        1  year, 
Assorted,  per  10X\ 


many  flAe  kinds,  2  00 
4QA 
200 
9  63 

2ftO 

too 

400 
251 
AOO 
1» 
2  9) 
200 
ft) 
2» 
800 
200 
800 
255 
tfiO 
180 
SOO 
800 
Sft'i 


1  year, 
strong 

2  to  8  ft., 
2  to  8  ft, 
6  ft., 


strong, 


i:i'»' 

JIOQ 
13  "• 
litt' 

li  *»•' 

16  00 

12  ■»'' 
li  *' 
i  Cii 

12  * 

15 '« 
ISO' 

fi  •/ 
liio 
4W 
3(1' 


83(0 


6  00 

6  03 

6  03 

8  00 

28  «iO 

2  5) 

8  00 

2)  00 

10  03 

16  00 

20  00 

2S  03 

82  00 

6  (0 


TBUIT    TREES,  ETC 
Dwarf  Pears,  2  years  bndded,  8  to  5  ft,  ua 

Angera  qulnc<%  8  oO    «"  ™ 

?5i75  perlO'rO.  ,      . 

Also  standard  ^oar^  Apples,  Cberriss,  Pc«b«,  e^c 
Standard  Plam^  fine,  40c.  per  10«.  C>rsiJ«  Qutocfi.  1'^ 
per  I'O.  Best  English  Oooseberrks,  I  60  per  f'^ 
Llnnajus  and  Wyatf  s  Victoria  Bbolisrti,  S  SO  per  dci- 
15  00  per  100.  Wilson's  Albany  fltrawberry,  1  "P^ '^, • 
Eliza  Seedling,  the  best  new  Endish,  uAU  m- 
dense,  the  best  new  French  Strawberry.  8  (Ope^  ** 
Cherry,  Ver«^lUaIs^  Fertile  of  PaDnsa,  r«rt«»  w  A«=: 
gera,  \»  hite  Ooudooln.  Slaeroc«rpa,  Da  Cw^  *^ 
other  large  Curranta,  2  00  per  doc  Cooconl  CW^* 
Clinton,  Perkin^  Isab«Ua»  and  other  Ortf^  ^  ^  ^ 
4  UO  per  doa. 

A^»T®.?"*<'*'  arrangements  for  a  ftill  supply  of  New  England  Pear  Seeds,  an^  an  bow  «Ooti«dlaf  »».  **!!! 


Ouk,  English  or  B<*yal, 


*'    Pyramidal,  fine. 
Poplars,  sorts, 
Sophora,  Japan, 
Tulip  l>ce, 


8  to   5  ft., 

5  to  6  ft., 
6to  8ft, 
8  to  10  a, 

6  to  8  ft, 
8  to  10  ft, 
2  to  8  ft, 
6  to    7  ft., 


2  00 
2  53 
4  00 
8  00 

1  53 

2  03 
8  (0 

4  00 
10  03 

8  (K) 
1  50 

5  00 
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li 

I         **  The  moet  hlglily-  esteemed  foyoor  which  the  early  miMionarles  at  Tahiti  eonld  oonfer  on  the  klDff  aad  qaeen 
'    was  to  firnish  them  each,  on  state  occasions,  with  a  h><^^"'^ab  of  that  splendid  noyelty,  the  Snn*nower,  to  be 
I  I    worn  in  their  dusky  bosoms."— ^tMM*fer2y  JetHmo, 

»E  lately  returned  from  an  excursion  through  one  of  the 
'finctst  valleys  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  Wheat,  oats, 
corn,  and  potatoes,  are  cultivated  in  the  neatest  and 
most  successful  manner  ;  up  to  the  very  fences  the 
products  for  man  and  beast  are  grown  without  a  weed. 
Limestone  in  abundance  gives  annual  verdure  to  this 
large  and  lovely  valley.  Every  farm  has  a  good  house 
upon  it,  and  this  is  generally  exceeded  in  size  by  the 
barn,  at  this  moment  bursting  with  fatness.  As  the 
eye  glanced  over  the  fields  of  mixed  orange  and  green, 
the  harvester  in  motion,  and  the  tractable  animals 
obeying  the  behests  of  the  owners,  we  could  but  ask, 
**  What  wants  this  scene  of  loveliness  ?"  # 

We  were  domiciled,  at  a  watering-place  overlooking  the  broad  acres,  and 
saw  the  well-grown  grain  collected  from  a  thousand  fields.  Our  table  was 
bountiful  in  meats  and  bread,  and  unexceptionably  attended  ;  but  the  fruits 
upon  it  were  precisely  those  in  favor  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
raspberries  and  strawberries  were  wild  ones  ;  the  cherries,  honey  and  black- 
heart.     Why  should  this  be  ? 

Let  us  ride  through  this  lovely  scene.  You  may  do  so  for  an  entire  day 
with  farms  after  farms  succeeding  each  other,  but  you  see  no  ornamental 
planting,  no  garden,  no  lawn.  We  did  not  find  on  such  excursions  an  ever- 
green tree  nor  an  asparagus  bed  !  Two  yuccas  in  bloom,  at  long  intervals, 
were  the  sole  flowers,  except  a  few  of  the  older  kinds  of  hollyhocks,  which 
seem  to  have  flourished  in  spite  of  want  of  culture.  The  potato  field  or  the 
grain  crop,  amidst  a  few  utterly  neglected  old  apple-trees,  comes  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  mansion,  whose  best  rooms  are  almost  always  shut  up  and 
the  family  of  hard  workers  residing  in  the  kitchen.  This  is  no  fancy  pic- 
ture. It  is  a  superior  one  to  the  vast  majority  presented  throughout  our 
great  and  prosperous  country,  where  "  door-yards"  with  pigs  for  tenants  are 
the  rule,  too  often,  rather  than  the  exception.  In  our  happy  looking  valley, 
money  is  the  great  good  ;  to  raise  the  greatest  crops  gives  the  greatest 
distinction,  and  thus  from  father  to  son  has  it  gone  on  ;  generation  after 
generation  come  to  look  at  the  beautiful  scene,  to  work  hard  upon  it,  to 
live  without  intellectual  cultivation  or  amusement,  and  to  die  and  be  for- 
I   gotten  as  their  fathers  died. 

{  Can  no  tocsin  be  sounded  in  the  deaf  and  dull  ears  of  these  practical 
'  farmers  ?  Can  we  not  awaken  them  to  the  beauty  and  utility  of  fine  fruit, 
to  the  study  of  the  superiority  of  one  tree,  plant,  or  flower,  over  another  f 
Shall  all  future  descendants  of  these  rich  people  go  to  their  last  rest  with- 
out one  glimpse  of  nature's  adornings  ?  How  shall  we  come  at  their  dark- 
ened imaginations,  and  how  show  them  the  beauty  of  loveliness  1 
That  we  cannot  reach  them  by  any  scheme  yet  devised  by  the  Patent 
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Office,  seems  certain  ;  that  no  number  of  the  horticulturist  is  taken  in  the 
county  we  could  safely  assert.  Must  we  leave  the  spot  to  be  never  again 
attracted  to  it  ?  or  shall  we  return,  in  imagination,  some  thirty  or  fifty 
years  hence,  and  find  a  portion  of  the  pig-rooted  '*  door-yard^'  blossoming 
with  the  rose  ? 

The  way  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  end  is  not  difficult  to  suggest 
Let  a  benevolent  mind  take  to  this  somewhat  benighted  region  a  nursery. 
Let  him  show  the  Triompho  de  Gand,  or  Hovey's  Strawberries ;  let  him 
give  to  the  first  housewife  who  will  listen  to  him  a  few  plants  of  fine  rasp- 
berries, show  some  fine  fiowers,  and  gradually  gather  round  him  a  lover  or 
two  of  handsome  trees,  till  soon  he  organizes  a  Horticultural  Society,  and 
by  emulation  sows  the  seed  of  future  progress.  Here  is  a  fine  field  for 
benevolence,  for  usefulness,  and  for  training  immortal  minds  to  something 
more  ambitiously  useful  than  the  continuous  pursuit  of  grain  and  potatoes 
engenders. 

Every  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  present  condition  of  Horticulture 
will  admit  that  its  state  and  prospects  were  never  brighter  than  now.  That 
it  has  many  things  to  contend  against  is,  however,  apparent.  And  first  we 
would  name  the  reluctance  with  which  some  of  those  able  to  communicate 
information  to  the  public  come  forward  with  their  pens.  The  present  editor 
of  this  journal  is  an  an^ateur  ;  his  position  was  rather  forced  upon  him  than 
selected  by  himself,  and  that  occupation,  necessary  to  his  position,  is  still 
one  which  he  would  prefer  should  be  filled  by  an  abler  hand.  He  has,  how- 
ever, an  independent  position  ;  is  no  way  connected  with  commercial  gar- 
dening or  nurseries,  and  he  believes  he  is  the  first  conductor  of  a  periodical 
devoted  entirely  to  these  subjects  who  has  not  been  more  or  less  influenced 
by  commercial  views.  He  requires  assistance  from  the  ablest  pens,  and 
though  he  has  much  from  such  sources,  there  are  still  experienced  amateurs 
as  well  as  gardeners  and  nurserymen  who  should  devote  a  little -of  their 
leisure  to  instructing  others  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  uninitiated. 

It  is  really  surprising  what  a  single  individual  may  perform  in  the  way 
of  getting  up  a  love  of  the  best  fruits,  flowers,  and  trees.  We  could  name 
small  communities  in  the  country  where  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  these 
subjects  is  to  be  unfit  for  society,  but  in  the  majority  of  neighborhoods,  the 
reverse  is  the  rule.  In  the  infancy  of  the  study  or  pursuit,  Societies  with 
competitive  exhibitions  are  necessary,  and  the  longer  they  can  be  kept  in 
healthy  operation  the  better.  After  a  certain  period,  however,  they  are  less 
needed  ;  the  seed  once  sown  it  must  continue  to  grow. 

As  for  the  benighted  regions  we  set  out  by  describing,  there  seems  but 
little  to  hope  for  them  in  the  present  generation  ;  but  benevolent  persons 
may  do  much  by  exciting  emulation  ;  above  all,  let  us  have  something 
taught  to  the  children  on  these  topics.  What,  for  instance,  would  interest  a 
school  so  thoroughly  as  a  lecture  once  a  year,  with  plenty  of  samples  of 
strawberries — enough  for  all  to  partake  of  ;  or  suppose  a  teacher  as  a  re- 
ward for  diligence  should  produce  a  table  spread  with  fruit  of  any  kind,  and 
give  a  short  discourse  on  their  culture  ;  if  even  a  waiter  of  cultivated 
blackberries  were  introduced  and  distributed,  with  an  explanation  of  the 
differences  between  them  and  the  common  wild  ones,  we  may  be  sure  the 
children  would  never  forget  it.  In  this  way  whole  neighborhoods  could  he 
filled  with  young  people  desirous  of  trying  their  hands  in  better  garden 
culture  than  their  fathers  practised  ;  Horticultural  Societies  which  would 
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undertake  an  annual  or  semi-annual  exhibition  to  school  children,  and  give 
them  a  taste  while  they  instructed  them,  would  make  one  of  the  strongest 
moves  in  the  right  direction.  It  has  been  tried  abroad  and  has  succeeded. 
Hazlitt,  in  one  of  his  Essays,  answers  the  question  "  Why  is  a  great 
chess-player  not  a  great  man  !"  by  the  reply,  '•  Because  he  leaves  the  world 
as  he  found  it.''  Not  so  tiie  Agriculturist  and  Horticulturist ;  they  leave 
the  world  better  than  they  found  it,  if  they  pursue  their  avocations  with  zeal 
and  understanding,  and  bring  a  knowledge  of  its  humanizing  influences  to 
their  neighbors. 


FRUIT  TREES  IN  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTATIONS  AND 
ON  LAWNS. 

BT  WILLIAU  SAUNDERS,  LANDSCAPS  GAROBMSR, 

GIUKAOTOWIf,  PA.  * 

The  observations  of  the  Editor  of  the  JSorticniturUt  ^nd  of  his  correspond- 
ent in  the  August  number,  deserve  the  consideration  of  every  resident  of 
the  country.  It  is  there  remarked  that  some  persons  consider  fruit  trees 
arc  inadmissible  in  pleasure  grounds,  and  that  the  severe  rules  of  Landscape 
Gardening  will  not  allow  any  such  compromise  as  a  useful  fruit-bearing  tree 
on  a  lawn.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  rule,  and  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  define  a  set  of  rules  that  would  be  universally  applicable  in  mat- 
ters of  taste  ;  there  must,  however,  be  a  point  where  the  lawn  terminates 
and  the  orchard  begins,  and  that  point  will  in  most  instances  be  determined 
by  local  circumstances,  and  need  not  interfere  with  any  laws  of  landscape 
gardening  or  necessarily  infringe  upon  good  taste. 

The  scenic  effects  of  trees,  of  whatever  kinds,  depend  very  greatly  upon 
their  grouping  and  arrangement.  Nothing  would  present  a  more  common- 
place or  monotonous  appearance  than  an  acre  or  two  of  ground  planted  with 
sugar  maples,  horse-chestnuts,  or  any  of  the  finest  ornamental  trees,  at  reg- 
ular distances  of  30  or  40  feet  apart.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  this  ar- 
rangement with  pear,  apple,  plum,  cherry  and  other  fruit  trees,  that  our 
ideas  of  them  are  much  more  associated  with  the  arrangement,  than  with 
individual  beauty,  either  of  form  or  foliage.  Many  of  our  most  productive 
and  valuable  fruit  trees  possess  great  symmetry  and  regularity  of  growth, 
wliile  all  may  be  formed  into  effective  groups  if  planted  with  that  object  in 
view.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  that  I  have  seen  was  a  group 
of  pear  trees  on  the  lawn  of  Matthew  Howland,  Esq.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
niese  trees  had  been  "  heeled  in"  while  the  grounds  were  in  course  of  im- 
proving, and  having  taken  root  and  grown  finely  were  allowed  to  remain. 
Tbey  were  all  planted  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  and  the  irregular 
growth  of  the  branches  in  consequence  of  their  proximity,  bending  with 
I'ruitfulness  and  health,  the  whole  closely  surrounded  with  the  smooth  green 
lawn,  formed  one  of  the  most  pleasing  illustrations  of  the  useful  combined 
with  the  ornamental,  that  could  be  wished. 

Utility  as  an  clement  of  beauty,  has  not  received  that  attention  which  it 
claims.  I  am  convinced  that  it  influences,  to  a  very  great  extent,  those  fac- 
ulties of  the  mind  which  enable  us  to  establish  a  mental  standard  of 
Jl,  beauty,  and  that  frequently  without  our  recognizing  at  the  moment,  the 
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causes  that  iDflucnce  onr  decision.  I  do  not  here  use  the  term  ntHitj  in  the 
limited  sense  that  would  merely  imply  the  gratification  of  those  vaute  ne- 
cessary to  our  existence,  but  in  its  wider  application  of  enabling  us  to  dis- 
cover beauties  through  educated  intellect,  rather  than  through  the  mer: 
organic  sense  of  vision. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  I  would  recommend  the  planting  of  fruit 
trees  for  ornament  in  preference,  to  others,  but  only  endeavor  to  show  that 
thoy  need  not  necessarily  be  excluded  ;  and  that  a  single  specimen-tree  on 
a  lawn,  appropriately  situated,  such  as  a  Vicar  of  Wjnkfield,  or  a  GIoci- 
Morceau,  or  a  Secklc  pear  tree  would  certainly  be  as  beautiful  an  object. 
considered  merely  as  a  tree,  as  many  of  those  so-called  lawn  trees.  And 
even  those  that  are  not  individually  sufficiently  meritorious  for  conspicnoos 
positions,  may  be  arranged  into  effective  masses  ;  any  person  may  collect  & 
variety  of  paints,  but  only  an  artist  can  with  them  "  lay  the  landscape  on 
the  snowy  sheet."  lie  may,  even  out  of  apparently  simple  and  rongh  ma- 
terials produce  a  **  thing  of  beauty."  So  the  landscape  gardener  may  form 
a  pleasing  and  varied  composition  with  objects  that  may  not  possess  mncL 
individual  beauty,  but  which  judiciously  combined,  are  capable  of  develop- 
ing impressive  and  characteristic  scenery. 

Any  tree  or  plant  therefore,  that  can  be  appropriately  introduced  into  the 
landscape  need  not  be  excluded;  and  if  we  can  arrange  fruit  trees  so  as  Ij 
devclope  pleasing  outlines  of  composition  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  it 
may  not  be  done.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  occasions  where  such  an  ar- 
rangement may  be  introduced  with  the  greatest  propriety,  and  instead  of 
conflicting  with  good  taste,  harmonize  perfectly  with  surrounding  iroproFe- 
ments.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  farmer  who  wished  to  surround  his  dwelling 
with  10  or  12  acres  of  lawn  thus  profitably  planted.  Shelter  would  first  be 
secured  by  planting  evergreens  on  the  most  exposed  sides  ;  immediately 
around  the  house  and  for  some  distance  beyond,  the  planting  may  be  of  a 
purely  ornamental  character  ;  receding  from  these,  introduce  isolated  speci- 
mens of  the  finer-growing  cherry  trees,  following  with  a  well  defined  group 
of  the  same,  connecting  in  its  general  curvature,  with  the  planting  nearer 
the  dwelling.  A  bold  projecting  group  of  pear  trees  may  in  a  similar  man- 
ner be  introduced,  and  joined  to  the  cherry  plantation  by  select  specimena 
of  each.  Apple  and  other  fruit  trees  may  be  similarly  connected  and  locat- 
ed ;  the  crab  apples  will  form  single  specimen  trees  of  much  beauty.  ITiese 
groups  must  be  carefully  arranged  so  that  a  pleasing  sky  outline  will  be  PC- 
cured.  Fortunately,  both  apple  and  pear  trees  are  so  diversified  in  their 
growth,  that  forms  may  be  selected  as  varied  in  character  as  the  Lombardy 
poplar  and  the  weeping  willow.  As  the  lawn  extends,  the  groups  maj  be- 
come more  detached,  and  more  definite  in  general  form,  by  planting  masses 
of  one  kind  of  tree,  with  well  defined  and  ample  sized  glades  of  unobstrucu-ii 
lawn  between. 

The  great  secret  of  producing  effect  principally  consists  in  properly  de- 
fining the  outlines  of  groups  by  placing  low  growths  in  front,  that  the  lower 
branches  may  meet  the  ground  and  present  an  upward  sloping  bank  of  foW- 
age.  Dwarf  trees  of  the  respective  kinds  of  fruits  may  be  used,  althoogh 
any  tree  may  be  kept  dwarf  by  due  attention  to  heading  dowrn,  and  il 
dwarf  trees  are  used  they  should  be  of  kinds  that  will  present  a  healthy  ap- 
pearance, if  not  a  luxuriant  growth.     Any  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  planU 

these  groups  at  regular  distances,  especially  in  the  more  prominent  ^ 
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masses,  will  completely  destroy  the  desired  effect ;  indeed  the  whole  arrange- 
ment must  proceed  from  a  careful  and  intelligent  study  of  the  subject. 
I        In  the  course  of  my  practice  I  have  frequently  taken  occasion  to  advise 
the  propriety  of  planting  fruit  orchards  so  as  to  secure  more  variety  of  out- 
line than  they  usually  present,  and  to  a  certain  extent  carry  into  the  orchard 
some  of  the  more  characteristic  features  of  ornamental  planting.    There  are 
many  situations  where  a  fine  effect  can  be  produced  by  planting  the  orchard 
. ,   so  that  it  will  appear  as  a  further  extension  of  the  lawn,  somewhat  in  the 
,  manner  that  I  have  here  attempted  to  sketch. 

It  may  be  argued  that  very  little  fruit  would  be  produced  by  this  method 
I     of  planting,  the  trees  being  placed  so  closely  as  to  prevent  thorough  cul- 
tivation.   This  objection  is  not  so  formidable  as  might  at  first  sight  appear. 
I  The  soil  around  the  trees  in  all  the  larger  groups  can  be  cultivated  the  same 
i   as  in  any  other  well  kept  shrubbery  plantation  ;  and  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  European  method  of  planting  apple  and  pear  trees  at  40  feet  apart, 
is  the  best  adapted  to  this  climate.     Closer  planting,  so  as  to  procure  a 
I   more  thorough  shading  of  the  ground  by  foliage,  and  the  shelter  thus  af- 
I   forded  from  the  drying  winds  of  spring  and  summer,  arresting  to  some  ex- 
tent the  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soil,  are  considerations 
worthy  of  attention. 

An  ample  variety  of  really  ornamental,  and  at  the  same  time  useful  fruit 
trees  may  be  selected,  and  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  plant  a  lawn 

I  almost  exclusively  with  such,  and  still  produce  a  great  variety  of  landscape 
effect  The  American  and  Spanish  chestnuts  are  lofty  trees  bearing  useful 
fruits  ;  so  are  the  shell  bark  and  peccan  hickory  nuts.  The  black  walnut 
may  also  be  introduced  ;  the  English  walnut,  of  which  there  are  dozens  of 
fine  old  specimens  in  this  vicinity  yielding  annually  many  bushels  of  fruit, 
is  also  available.  The  butternut  forms  a  fine  group;  its  foliage  at  a  distance 
resembles  the  ailanthus.    The  persimmon,  when  in  vigorous  growth,  has 

, ,  glossy  foliage  of  great  beauty,  and  like  the  butternut,  is  well  adapted  for 
planting  in  groups.  The  mulberry  family,  although  in  some  respects  rather 
objectionable,  would  form  a  distinct  feature  ;  the  red  fruiting  forms  a  tree 
of  considerable  size  and  is  rather  distinct  in  foliage.     The  black  European 

I  is  also  a  desirable  plant.  The  pawpaw  is  certainly  one  of  our  finest  foliagcd 
plants,  forming  a  beautiful  group  in  close  planting.  In  rich  soils  it  will 
grow  into  a  beautiful  small  tree,  with  foliage  equal  to  a  magnolia,  and  fruit 
but  little  inferior  to  the  banana.  The  wild  cherry,  and  the  English  bird 
cherry  are  both  ornamental  trees,  especially  the  first;  and  the  mahaleb  cherry 
is  very  desirable  on  account  of  its  fragrant  blossoms  ;  in  this  respect  it  res- 
embles the  English  hawthorn  and  is  a  capital  substitute  for  that  delicately 
fragrant  plant  so  much  planted  for  its  beauty. 

I I  For  shrubbery  and  undergrowth  we  have  the  chinquapin  chestnut,  which 
, ,   will  even  grow  into  a  good  sized  tree  under  favorable  conditions,  but  may 

I   easily  be  kept  as  a  low  spreading  bush,  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted. 

i   The  species  of  berberry  afford  much  variety,  both  in  habit  and  foliage.    The 

,     cornelian  cherry  (cornus  mas,)  is  a  plant  seldom  equalled  in  beauty  when 

I '   covered  with  its  brilliantly  colored  cherry  like  fruit,  of  which  some  people 

I   arc  fond.     The  species  of  hazel  nuts  form  admirable  bushes;  the  purple 

leaved  variety  being  particularly  attractive  in  early  spring,  and  is  of  very 

rapid  growth.    The  cut  leaved  and  variegated  leaved  elder  berry  are  fre- 

,quently  cultivated  in  shrubberies;  and  the  wild  plum,  quince,  high  bush 


cranberry,  and  even  the  huckleberry  need  not  be  excluded  when  they  c&d 
be  properly  disposed. 

Tbe  whole  subject  is  of  much  interest,  and,  as  Col.  Dewey  remarks,  in  tbe 
August  Horticulturist^  '*  It  is  of  growing  importance.** 

[Mr.  Saunders  sustains  our  original  position,  which  is  true  as  regards 
the  farmer  and  the  suburban  resident  with  small  grounds.  Will  some 
of  our  correspondents  now  help  us  to  their  ideas  of  handsome  fruit  groving 
trees. — Ed.  H.] 


Phloxks.^I  was  much  pleased  with  the  excellent  article  on  this  sobjecl 
with  which  3'ou  favoured  your  readers  in  the  CAronwfo  of  the  22d  of  An- 
gust.  Having  been  an  admirer  and  cultivator  of  all  the  best  Tarieties 
of  this  beautiful  genus  that  have  yet  been  sent  out  either  by  EnglUb  or 
Continental  growers,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  more  kinds 
to  those  already  named,  that  I  consider  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection. 

Of  Phloxes  the  varieties  may  now  be  said  to  be  almost  endless,  but  soDie 
of  them  so  closely  resemble  each  other  that  it  is  only  by  carefully  compar- 
ing them  that  their  slight  differences  are  discovered  ;  such  distinctions  are 
therefore  undeserving  of  attention  ;  only  the  best  formed  and  brightest  col- 
oured in  each  particular  class  should  be  kept — the  rest  should  be  discarded 

As  soon  as  I  receive  any  new  kinds  I  have  a  bed  prepared  for  them,  ainl 
plant  out  several  of  each  sort,  always  keeping  the  newest  varieties  in  btxis 
by  themnclves.  The  older  kinds  are  also  planted  in  beds  beside  tbe  dcw 
ones,  so  that  when  they  are  all  in  bloom  I  make  my  comparisons  and  menh 
oranda  respecting  them.  Whenever  I 'am  convinced  that  any  of  the  new 
ones  .excel  thb  older  kinds  in  habit  or  beauty,  I  then  throw  away  tbe  infe* 
rior  sorts,  and  by  so  doing  1  find  that  a  very  beautiful  collection  can  be 
formed  without  being  encumbered  with  a  multiplicity  of  names. 

I  receive  between  30  and  40  different  sorts  from  various  sources  annnally, 
and  I  often  find  among  them  only  four  or  five  worth  keeping,  or  that  are 
either  distinct  from  or  superior  to  those  I  have  already  grown.  If,  therefore, 
I  had  not  some  principle  to  direct  me  I  should  by  this  time  have  at  leai^t 
500  names  of  Phloxes  on  my  list ;  but  by  making  annual  selections  as  I 
have  described  I  reduce  the  number  to  less  than  100. 

However  strange  it  may  appear  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Phlox  has  odIj  latt^l^ 
been  treated  with  anything  like  care  or  attention.  Generally  they  have 
had  allotted  to  them  places  in  borders  among  shrubs,  where  they  have  l*e<f» 
either  overgrown  by  other  plants  or  completely  starved  ;  for  the  poor  PhloJ 
has  often  had  to  do  service  where  nothing  else  would  flourish.  All  must 
however,  I  think,  admit  that  a  little  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  it 
will  be  amply  rewarded  ;  few  plants  are  so  useful  cither  for  pot  cuitorp. 
cutting  for  bouquets,  or  ''clumping"  in  the  flower  garden,  and  if  proper  at- 
tention is  paid  to  height  and  colors  at  planting  time,  a  succession  of  bk>b> 
may  be  had  from  June  until  November. 

The  following  I  can  with  confidence  recommend  :  Addisoni,  All>a  maguv 
flora,  Herincq,  Josephine  Pariot,  Madame  Fontaine,  Madame  Rendatler, 
Primnlaeflota,  Roi  Leopold,  Abdel  de  Lepinium,  Comte  de  Chambord,  Imptra- 
trice  Eugenie,  Laurence  de  Cerf,  Madame  Delahaye,  Mons.  Valery,  R^^c  rj 
"'Amour. —  William  Bam$8. 
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PENTSTEMON  CORDIFOLIUS. 

Raised  from  seeds  brought  home  by  Mr.  Hartweg  in  June,  1848,  and  Raid 
to  be  a  shrub  four  feet  high,  from  the  mountains  of  Santa  Ines,  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

A  downy-stemmed  half- 
shrubby  plant,  with  a  trail- 
ing or  spreading  habit,  so 
that  it  is  well  suited  to  hang 
down  over  stones  or  rocks. 
Leaves  dark  green,  shining,* 
cordate,  serrate,  slightly 
downy.  Flowers  in  one- 
sided, narrow,  leafy  pani- 
cles, which  sometimes  mea- 
sure more  than  a  foot  in 
length.  The  branches  of 
the  panicle  are  hairy,  and 
bear  each  from  three  to 
five  flowers  when  the  plants 
are  vigorous.  Calyx  cov- 
ered with  glandular  hairs ; 
corolla  not  quite  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  rich  dull 
red  ;  the  tube  almost  cylin- 
drical ;  the  upper  lip  straight, 
nearly  flat,  slightly  two- 
lobed  ;  the  lower  three- 
parted,  spreading  at  right 
angles  to  the  upper. 

It  has  so  little  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Pentstemou  that 
it  may  be  expected  to  be 
regarded  hereafter  as  a  dis- 
tinct genus. 

A  hardy  little  shrub, 
growing  freely  in  any  good 
rich  garden  soil,  and  easily 
increased  by  seeds  or  cutr 
tings  in  the  usual  way. .  It 
flowers  freely,  one  year 
from  seeds,  and  lasts  in 
flower  from  June  to  Octo- 
ber. 

It  is  a  very  desirable, 
hardy  plant. — horticultural 
Society^s  Journal, 
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HINTS  FOE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

If  buildings,  vases,  statuary,  and  other  artificial  works,  are  constantlT 
recurring  in  very  extensive  gardens,  they  do  not  produce  the  variety  wbich 
is  sought  for,  but  produce  endless  monotony.  So  many  objects  havinjr  dif- 
ferent expression,  cannot  form  the  harmonious  whole  that  should  be.  Tbej 
are  the  costly  evidences  of  great  wealth  made  subservient  to  empirical 
taste. 

No  one  can  wish  to  mistake  a  garden  for  anything  but  a  work  of  art— a 
work  in  which  beautiful  forms  and  lines  are  recognised,  while  all  its  parti 
correspond  so  exactly,  that  the  removal  of  any  one  of  them  would  derange 
the  whole.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  curved  lines  are  more  beaa- 
tiful  than  straight  ones.  We  associate  the  quality  of  beauty  in  the  femi- 
niue  form,  of  delicacy,  of  fineness,  and  of  tenderness  with  them ;  while- 
angular  lines  are  expressive  of  roughness,  strength,  tenacity,  and  matoritv, 
as  instanced  in  the  limbs  of  old  trees,  and  the  forms  of  solid  masses  of  rock. 

In  disposing  the  area  of  a  small  garden,  it  will  be  all-important  to  coo- 
sider  well  the  production  of  harmony  of  expression;  and  to  make  such  ar- 
rangements only  as  will  assist  in  candying  out  the  objects  in  view.  As  to 
ornaments,  it  is  better  to  have  few  of  them  than  to  fill  the  place  with  those 
of  incongruous  character ;  many  of  which  would  be  as  much  out  of  place  as 
a  Goth  in  one  of  the  saloons  of  Paris. 

It  is  most  important,  also,  to  observe  that  want  of  breadth  is  one  of  the 
most  common  errors  in  amateur  designs.  The  constant  spotting  over  of 
lawns  without  attention  to  producing  massive  effects  by  grouping,  and  the 
frequent  shutting  up  retiring  verdant  glades  by  plants,  are  sources  of  much 
mischief  in  this  respect.  In  every  place  there  ought  to  be  one  or  two 
leading  breadths  of  as  much  extent  as  possible  :  and  if  an  atrial  distance 
can  be  got  at  the  same  time,  it  will  much  enhance  the  effect  by  leading  th« 
spectator  to  suppose  that  the  property  is  most  extensive  in  that  direction. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  that  regular  mixture  of  shrubs  and 
trees  which  is  too  often  practised,  and  which  produces  the  most  perfect 
monotony  :  it  is  far  better  that  one  kind  should  prevail  here,  and  another 
there — a  system  which  produces  true  variety.  When  one  passes  from  a 
grove  of  Elms  to  one  of  Beech,  and  again  to  one  of  Oaks,  one  feels  that  "a 
change  has  come  o*er  the  spirit"  of  the  scene  ;  but  where  Oaks,  Beech,  and 
«Elms  are  mixed,  it  is  all  sameness. 

Let  us  counsel  our  friends,  who  are  intent  upon  leading  a  quiet  snbnrban 
existence,  having  finished  the  toils  of  commercial  life,  that,  should  thej 
purchase  a  place  to  exercise  their  skill  upon  they  should  have  the  opinion 
of  a  clever  man  as  a  landscape  gardener,  and  have  a  general  plan  design^-^i 
and  prepared,  after  thorough  consideration,  to  be  commenced  upon,  acd 
carried  out  progressively;  thus  avoiding  the  many  rocks  a-head  upon  which 
such  people  split.  Let  them,  also,  get  to  understand  the  rules  and  princi- 
ples of  the  art  in  a  general  manner.  So  will  their  places  yield  them  more 
satisfaction;  and  the  public  in  visiting  them  will  be  spared  the  excraciating 
pain  of  seeing  Grecian  bases  of  the  first  class  standing  upon  bare  earth 
without  any  pedestals  at  all. 

In  no  sphere  of  his  observation  has  man  so  many,  so  beautiful,  and 
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varied  a  collection  of  graceful  curves  presented  to  his  view  as  he  has  in  the 
varied  forms  and  inflections  of  the  steins  of  gigantic  grasses  with  their  nod- 
ding  plumes  of  8ilvei*y  feathers;  in  the  tendrils  of  the  Vine,  the  Hop  and  the 
Ivy;  in  the  stem  of  the  Rose,  bent  with  its  fulness  of  the  dew  of  Heaven  into 
a  graceful  curved,  in  the  varied  and  infinite  conformation  of  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruits.  It  would  be  sad  indeed,  if,  while  having  such  lessons  from  the 
book  of  the  Divine  Artist  Himself,  man  should  not  avail  himself  of  the  ex- 
quisite delineations  of  beautiful  forms  which  the  book  of  Nature  presents, 
and  appropriate  to  himself  in  his  gardens  those  lines  of  beauty  which  are 
so  adapted  for  his  purpose. 

The  exact  expression  of  beautiful  lines  is  an  important  point  in  the  keep- 
ing of  a  garden.  Every  curve  and  sinuosity  should  be  most  regular  and 
true;  cut  with  the  utmost  exactness,  if  in  grass;  and  trimmed  with  mathe. 
matical  precision,  if  in  box  or  such^like  materials.  For,  however  good 
the  design  may  be,  if  it  is  not  artistically  carried  out  it  will  prove  a 
failure. 

A  small  garden  well  kept  is  always  much  more  satisfactory  than  a  large  ill- 
kept  one.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  attempt  to  do  too  much  ;  but  let  every 
person  who  intends  designing  a  place  consider  and  proportion  his  means  to  the 
end.  Thus  will  the  beauty  of  propriety  be  given  to  the  creation  of  artistic 
skill;  and  whilst  the  art  of  design  is  prominent  in  the  whole,  the  beauty  of 
utility  and  propriety  will  always  conduce  to  the  superior  enjoyment  of  the 
owner  and  his  friends. 

We  greatly  advocate  that,  whatever  the  stylo  of  the  house,  whether 
Italian,  Grecian,  or  Gothic,  all  its  subordinate  offices,  whether  attached  or 

•  detached,  should  be  in  the  same  style.  We  have  marked  many  deviations 
from  this  rule  with  regret. 

I       "  Taste,"  says  Mr.  Allison,  "  is,  in  general,  considered  as  that  quality  of 
I  the  human  mind  by  which  we  perceive  and  enjoy  whatever  is  beautiful  or 

'  I  sublime  in  the  works  of  nature  or  art."    But  in  the   investigation  of  the 

1 1  beauty  and  sublimity  of  material  forms,  there  are  certain  rules  and  axioms 
to  which  we  must  refer  as  established  principles;  and  it  is  only  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  principles,  by  study  and  reflection,  that  we  can  lay  the 
foundation  of  correct  "  taste."  S. 


ROT  IN   GRAPES— A  SUGGESTION. 

The  Catawba  grape  seems  particularly  liable  to  be  affected  by  a  peculiar 
disease,  which  is  termed  rot ;  the  berries  when  about  full  grown  become 
spotted  and  exhibit  an  appearance  very  similar  in  structure  and  character  to 
a  badly  diseased  potato.  Not  only  is  there  a  similarity  in  the  appearance 
of  the  two,  but  both  are  greatly  accelerated,  if  indeed  they  are  not  occa- 
sioned, by  wet  soil. 

Grapes  growing  on  undrained  clayey  subsoils  will  generally  show  the  rot 
after  a  heavy  rain  in  July  ;  on  dry  gravelly  soils  they  are  seldom  affected  ; 
or  if  the  season  prove  dry  they  will  mature  perfectly  even  in  the  clayey  soil. 
1  am  familiar  with  a  trellis  of  the  Catawba  grape  which  has  only  ripened  one 
crop  during  the  past  six  years,  and  that  was  in  '56,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
when  we  had  a  remarkably  dry  summer  and  fall.    The  subsoil  where  they 
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are  growing  is  very  strong  yellow  loam,  retentive  of  moisture,  and  no- 
drained.  I  have  observed  after  a  heavy  rain  in  June  that  the  young  growtb 
would  look  rusty  and  diseased,  and  the  berries  invariably  rotted. 

I  have  observed  the  Catawba  grape  closely  for  many  years,  and  mj 
observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  rot  is  owing  to  ao 
excess  of  water  at  the  roots,  rendering  the  ground  com- 
paratively  cold,  at  a  time  when  the  air  is  very  warm ;  of 
course  this  will  be  of  rare  occurrence  where  the  surplo^ 
water  in  the  soil  passes  into  underground  drains.  I  would 
suggest  to  those  who  have  strong  or  clayey  lands  to  put  in 
a  row  of  draining  tiles  under  each  row  of  vines,  aud  if 
there  is  no  convenient  fall  for  the  water  to  pass  off,  then  di^ 
a  round  pit  three  or  four  feet  deeper  than  the  drains,  fill 
this  pit  with  broken  stones,  or  oyster  shells,  and  lead  t)ie 
drains  into  it  The  accompanying  sketch  will  illustrate  mj 
meaning,  and  I  am  very  confident  that  the  remedy  will  k- 
found  efficient.  X  T.  Z. 
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I  PROPAGATE  and  cultivate  this  without  heat  I  take  cuttings  in  March  or 
April;  good  plants  always  push  from  the  base  or  the  roots  in  Marcb;  a? 
these  arc  useless  for  flowering,  I  cut  them  off,  and  select  cuttings  from  tLeiD 
— strong  short  bits  witli  three  joints.  I  take  the  leaves  from  the  bottom 
joint  only,  and  insert  the  cuttings  singly  in  the  middle  of  thumb  pots  filled 
with  loam,  silver  sand,  and  charcoal,  sprinkling  them  with  water,  and  coTer- 
ing  with  bell  glasses.  I  then  place  them  in  the  shade  in  the  greenhonse, 
sprinkle  the  leaves  and  wipe  the  damp  from  the  glasses  once  a  day;  and  thus 
managed,  they  soon  strike.  I  inure  them  to  the  air  of  the  house,  harden 
them  gradually,  then  place  them  in  a  cold  frame — when  the  pot  is  filled  with 
roots,  I  shift  into  a  pint  pot;  when  that  is  filled,  into  a  two-quart  pot;  and 
when  that  is  full  of  fibres,  give  the  final  shift  into  eleven-inch  pots.  They 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  pot-bound  till  they  have  had  the  last  shift,  or 
they  will  be  stunted.  Each  plant  requires  one  stick  to  keep  it  upright.  I 
never  stop  the  leader,  nor  any  shoot,  but  let  them  take  their  own  natural  form, 
which  is  pyramidal.  The  frame  will  preserve  them  from  injury  by  wind,  for 
I  never  put  the  lights  on,  except  to  preserve  the  inmates  from  frost  and  ex- 
cessive wet,  and  I  always  tilt  them  during  rain.  I  introduce  the  plants  to 
the  greenhouse  in  October,  let  them  have  plenty  of  room  and  light,  aiid 
water  when  necessary.  As  the  pots  are  very  full  of  roots,  I  give  water  till 
it  runs  through  the  hole  at  the  bottom.  When  the  flower  buds  show  color 
I  give  weak  manure  water  every  watering.  If  the  house  requires  smoking 
while  they  are  in  bud  or  bloom,  they  should  be  removed  to  some  other  place 
for  the  night,  or  they  will  lose  their  flowers  and  forward  buds.  Hie  soil  I 
use  is  light  loam,  mixed  with  a  little  old  cow-dung  aud  silver  sand,  and  a 
liberal  quantity  of  broken  charcoal. — T.  O. 
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NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO    LEARN— OR    THE  AMATEUR    AND 
M.  D.  GARDENER. 

BY   FOX   MEADOW. 

N  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  month  of  July  an  amateur 
stepped  into  a  garden  of  which  an  M.  D.  had  the  charge. 

Good  morning,  sir,  said  our  amateur — ^bo  you  arc  prun- 
ing and  stopping  3'our  young  pear  trees? Yes.  sir, 

and   are   they  not   beautiful   trees  ? Well,   said   our 

amateur,  they  would  be,  if  the  trees  were  properly  pruned  and  managed. 
The  trees  are  growing  luxuriantly,  and  could  be  made  splendid  and  fruit- 
ful^  as  well  as  superb  pyramids.     But,  Mr.  Amateur,  do  you  mean  to  say 

that  these  are  not  good  symmetrical  trees. Oh,  no  sir  I  far  from  that ; 

they  are  indeed  so  much  so  that  they  look  as  though  th^y  were  cast  from  a 
mould.  They  are  from  the  ground  up  a  perfect  pyramid.  No  blanks  nor 
vacancies  of  branches  anywhere — all,  I  presume,  a  great  portion  of  the 
horticultural  world  ever  dreamt  of,  or  would  desire  as  a  tree.— But  still, 
Mr.  Amateur,  you  seem  to  vmiU  at  my  trees.  What  is  it  you  are  laugh- 
ing at  ?    Is  it  because  I  have  no  fruit  ? No,  sir,  for  in  that  case  1  am 

very  sorry. Then,  pray  tell  me,  why  smile  at  my  trees  ? Ho  !  yow  are 

a  professional,  I  am  o«ly  an  amateur — could   not  pretend  to  suggest  to  an 

M.  D.  like  you. Nonsense,  sir ;  do  tell  me  what  you  are  laughing  at  ? 

Well,  sir,  I  will,  and  then  w8  shall  see  if  you  will  not  laugh  too.    Now 

don't  be  angry,  but  don't  you  see  how  much  time  you  have  spent  pruning 
with  your  knife  that  tree  ?  Yes,  and  what  have  you  produced  ?  Nothing 
but  a  splendid  bundle  of  sticks.  Yob  could  have  taken  any  common  hedge 
sheers  and  given  just  such  a  form  in  much  less  than  one  half  the  time. 
Why  do  you  not  follow  the  same  stumping  system  on  those  vines  under 
glass  during  their  growth  ?  You  see,  sir,  you  have  made  your  pyra- 
mid pear  trees  the  same  way  you  make  those  splendid  hedges — stop,  clip 
and  chop  continually  and  then  you  have  the  hedge.     If  these  pear  trees 

were  only  a  little  closer  together  they  would  form  a  splendid  hedge. 

But,  said  our  M.  D.,  if  we  do  not  cut  back  and  stop,  as  directed  by  our  best 
pear-growers  in  the  country,  how  are  we  going  to  produce  the  form,  the 

pyramid? ^"Never  mind  the  best  growers  in  the  country,  sir  ;  let  us  do 

our  own  thinking,  and  work  out  our  own  plans,  and  never  trust  to  others  to 
think  and  act  for  us.  If  the  Italians  had  thought  and  acted  for  themselves, 
and  not  trusted  to  somebody  else,  Italy  to-day,  perhaps,  would  have  been 
free.  We  will  leave  the  poor  Italians  to  work  out  their  fruitfulness  and 
glorious  independence^  whilst  we  work  out  branches  with  fruitful  spurs  on 
our  pyramidal  pear  trees. 

M.  D.  listened  attentively.  Then  it  occurred  to  his  mind  that  he  should 
like  to  see  or  know  how  his  amateur  friend  pruned  and  trained  hi%  trees  ; 
BO  the  relative  question  was  put,  and  answered  as  follows  :  The  difference 
between  our  pruning,  stopping,  training  and  getting  into  fruit  is  this: 
The  tree  consists  of  one  main  erect  st6m  ;  the  branches  are  brought  out 
nearly  horizontal,  equidistant  and  entire,  i.  e.,  free  from  all  lateral  shoots, 
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resembling  roach  in  its  appearance  a  spruce  fir.  How  we  manage  these 
trees  we  will  now  endeavor  to  explain.  First*  then,  we  go  to  a  nursery  and 
select  trees  one  year  old  from  the  bud,  and  stop  there  till  they  are  got  np ; 
we  look  well  after  the  men  who  get  up  the  trees,  and  see  that  they  take 
hold  of  them  close  to  the  ground  when  about  to  draw  them — and  we  watch 
tliis  part  of  the  operation  pretty  closely,  for  if  we  did  not,  they  would  invari- 
ably take^hold  higher  up,  just  where  we  should  wish  to  cut  back  the  tree 
too  ;  and  by  their  taking  hold  on  this  particular  part  they  rub  all  the  eves 
out,  and  we  should  be  pretty  lucky  if  some  of  the  bark  did  not  go  as  well 
Once  they  get  hold,  up  must  come  the  tree,  eyes  or  no  eyes,  and  oftentimes 
roots  the  some  way.  The  trees  are  sold  ;  all  right,  and  the  boss  will  get  the 
dimes.     I  have  seen  hundreds  of  beautiful  trees  completely  spoiled  tiiroagh 

the  inattention  paid  in  the  handling  by  the  nursery  employees. M.  D. 

remarked  that  that  was  the  reason  why  he  could  not  cut  back  some  of  bis 
dwarf  trees  as  close  as  he  could  have  desired,  because  the  buds  were  nib- 
bed out  at  the  base  of  the  shoot. Well,  sir,  I  get  my  trees  home  some-  , 

times  in  the  way  I  want  them.     In  planting  we  bury  all  the  quince  and  a  | 
little  more.    They  will  throw  out  roots  from  the  pear  stalk,  and  the  tree  is 
improved  by  it.    The  next  operation  is  cutting  back,  and  here  we  stop,  and 
think,  and  look  a  little.  I 

A  tree  is  to  be  formed, — Let  us  have  the  base  right.    We  want  four  or  ' 
five  good  branches  and  a  leader  ;  then  we  cut  back  to  just  as  many  buds, 
and  we  take  care  at  the  same  time  to  have  the  bud  that  is  intended  to  form 
the  leader  (main  stem)  to  be  on  the  side  that  the  young  shoots  will  be  per*  , 
pendicular  to  its  base.     Now,  if  the  condition  of  the  soil  is  right,  in  the 
spring  we  watch  the  bursting  buds,  and  tjjiey  come  forth  with  vigor/  The 
side  shoots  we  will  call  horizontal  shoots,  and  the  main  stem  we  will  call 
the  leader,  for  the  sake  of  understanding  what  we  are  talking  about    Now 
our  horizontals  have  grown  out  some  six  inches  ;  we  now  nip  out  their  i 
points  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  but  not  the  leader — we  allow  the  leader 
to  grow  twelve  inches,  and  then  we  serve  it  the  same  way. 

But,  Mr.  Amateur,  what  is  your  object  in  nipping  your  horizontal  shoots 
at  six  inches  ;  is  it  done  to  produce  two  or  three  shoots  from  them  again  ?-* 
No,  sir,  for  if  that  was  the  case  my  trees  would  be  just  like  yours— a  J«m-  | 
die  of  sticks.     (M.  D.  looks  down.)     The  object  is  this,  sir  :    nipped  at  six 
inches,  all  the  base  eyes,  i.  e.  all  the  eyes  below  where  we  pinched  off,  i 
burst ;  one  we  allow  to  grow  on, — the  others  form  fruiting  spurs  at  once. 
Should  any  of  these  eyes  have  a  tendency  to  make  shoots,  you  can  detect  , 
it  at  once,  and  you  must  make  it  a  fruiting  spur  with  your  thumb-nalL    Now 
you  understand  how  these  horizontal  branches  are  formed  and  how  the  | 
fruiting  spurs  are  produced  on  them.    You  see,  sir,  you  can  extend  to  the  , 
length  you  please,  and  stop  the  same  at  pleasure.     Now,  in  reference  to 
the  leader;  we  stop  it  at  twelve  inches,  and  being  allowed  to  grow  twelve 

inches  instead  of  six,  it  has  gained  a  little  more  strength. ^But,  the  object, 

Mr.  Amateur,  of  stopping  by  so  much  rule  ?  We  want  another  tier  of  hori- 
zontal branches,  sir,  and  coming  from  the  leader  twelve  inches  above  the 
others,  is  just  close  and  far  enough  apart.  We  also  look  about  on  this  now  ; 
wood  to  see  where  the  eyes  are  going  to  break,  for  we  want  this  tier  of 
young  shoots  to  intersect  the  first,  so  that  when  the  tree  is  fully  fonned 
every  tier  of  branches  sits  alternately  to  each  other.  You  will  also  find 
that  after  you  have  stopped  the  leader,  it  will  not  break,  perhaps,  more 


than  three  horizontal  shoots  ;  the  leader  we  allow  to  grow  on  through  the 
season  and  next  spring  cut  it  back  to  four  eyes,  giving  a  leader  and  three 
more  horizontals  ;  in  this  way  the  tree  is  furnished  with  branches  from  the 
ground  up  ;  no  branch  interferes  with  another,  and  each  branch  is  properly 
spurred.  Each  branch  of  the  same  strength  capacitated  to  carry  its  respec- 
tive weight  of  fruit.  The  power  of  the  tree  is  equally  balanced.  This  bal- 
ance of  power  we  must  watch, — it  may  trouble  us  a  liitle  in  the  branches  of 
fruit-trees,  but  not  half  so  much  as  it  troubles  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 
If  we  get  a  branch  that  inclines  to  grow  weak,  let  the  stopping  alone, — let 
it  gain  its  balance,  but  take  care  atid  stop  the  others,  if  anything  more  than 

before,  for  by  doing  so  you  throw  the  sap  into  the  weaker  channel. You 

grow  your  fruiting  spurs,  Mr.  Amateur,  on  your  horizontals,  I  see,  without 

the  knife? Certainly.     Suppose  you  take  a  young  tree  and  head  it  in 

every  year  with  the  knife — I  mean  constantly  stump  it  down — when  would 

you  expect  to  get  fruit  from  it  ? M.  D.  smiles, — thinks  he  has  been  doing 

the  same  thing  with  his  dwarf  pear-trees.    This  has  been  a  long  chat,  Mr. 

Gardener,  so  I  bid  you  good-da3% ^M.  D.  thinks  he  understands  what  his 

amateur  friend  means, — thinks  he  can  see  through  a  pear-tree,  and  laughs  at 
his  own.  No  toonder  they  do  not  fruity — (wonder  how  many  thousands  of 
bundles  of  sticks  there  are  in  the  world  beside  his  own,)  and  believes,  too, 
that  it  is  NEVER  too  late  to  learn. 


»*    ♦  •  —    *4 


DISEASES  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

BY    J.     W.    FELT,    CRYSTAL    SPRINGS,    MISS. 

elievino  your  valuable  periodical  is  extensively  cir- 
culated through  the  Southern  States,  I  desire  mak- 
ing it  the  medium  through  which  to  give  some  hints 
upon  fruit-culture  that  I  deem  of  importance  in  this 
latitude. 

The  observant  frequently  notice  the  bark  upon  the 
stems  of  trees,  and  especially  the  apple,  perforated 
with  numerous  holes,  sometimes  of  suflBcient  size  to 
admit  the  moisture  and  encourage  decay.  What 
causes  these  holes,  and  how  are  we  to  prevent  their 
formation  ? 

In  order  to  discover  a  remedy  we  must  consider 
the  manner  in  which  they  ai%  formed. 

These  holes  are  first  made  by  worms,  and  enlarged  by  birds  in  search  of 
the  grubs.  The  grub  is  hatched  from  eggs  deposited  under  the  shaggy 
bark  so  frequent  upon  the  stems  of  fruit  trees.  This  rough  and  half  dis- 
connected bark  is  the  result  of  an  inactive  circulation  of  sap  ;  the  same  as 
the  hand  beconies  callous  by  constantly  grasping  some  hard  substance, 
and  interfering  with  the  free  circulation  of  blood.  This  imperfect  circula- 
tion of  sap,  I  think,  is  the  result  of  training  the  trees  with  too  long  stems. 

If  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  too  long,  the  top  does  not  protect  it  from  the 
son's  rays.'  While  the  sap  is  ascending  from  the  roots  into  the  top,  a  con-, 
siderable  portion  of  its  ^aqueous  substance  evaporates  through  the  bark. 
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leaving  the  remainder  thick.  The  sap  vessels  become  filled  with  a  grumray 
substance  which  obstructs  the  fvc%  circulation,  and  causes  the  rough,  bard 
bark  to  accumulate. 

As  the  tree  increases  in  age  and  size,  this  hard  bark  forms  a  perfect  sbelt 
around  it  which  greatly  impedes  the  free  circulation,  especially  when  the 
sap  is  in  the  condition  above  mentioned.  If  the  tree  possesses  a  sufficiently 
vigorous  constitution  to  continue  growing,  it  will  burst  this  shell,  if  not,  it 
will  struggle  along  for  several  years  and  finally  die.  After  the  increase  of 
the  stem  has  forced  this  hard  bark  to  crack,  the  sun  causes  it  to  warp  op, 
forming  scales,  and  aflFording  excellent  places  of  refuge  for  insects  to  de-  | 
posit  their  eggs. 

If  trees  are  trained  with  low  heads  there  will  be  no  stem,  or  at  least  not 
much  to  become  diseased,  or  for  insects  to  prey  upon.     The  top  will  shade    ^ 
the  stem  and  roots  ;  keep  up  a  greater  equilibrium  in  the  temperature  of  the    | 
soil;    guard   against  drouth;    admit  of    an  active   circulation;    and  by  : 
saving  the  constituents  of  water,  which  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  lost  by 
evaporation  if  compelled  to  ascend  through  a  long  unprotected  stem,  afford 
the  fruit  a  greater  proportion  of  hydrogen,  an  element  which  exerts  a  great 
influence  over  the  flavor  of  the  fruit. 

That  disease  known  as  the  frozen  sap  blight,  and  so  destructive  to  pear- 
trees  in  this  vicinity,  is  more  prevalent  in  seasons  succeeding  a  warm  and 
late  fall,  terminating  with  a  sudden  freezing.     The  disease  I  consider  is  , 
caused  as  follows  :    The  late  warm  weather  peculiar  to  this  climate  some 
seasons,  recommences  an  active  circulation  late  in  the  fall,  which  fills  the 
sap  vessels  with  aqueous  sut^^tanccs.  and  more  particularly  the  young  aod 
topmost  branches.     The  rapidity  with  which  cold  weather  commences  does 
not  afford  sufficient  time  for  the  watery  substances  within  these  branches  || 
to  either  enter  into  the  formation  of  woody  fibre  or  pass  off  by  evaporation,  j 
consequently  remains  within  them  as  such,  and  when  frozen  increases  in  , 
volume,  tears  the  sap  vessels,  and  establishes  a  disease  which  makes  its  \ 
appearance  the  following  spring. . 

If  the  tree  had  been  trained  with  a  short  stem,  the  top  with  its  cooling  i 
shade  would  not  have  permitted  the  soil  to  become  sufficiently  warm  to  | 
excite  the  tree  into  a  late  growth  ;  circulation  would  have  ceased,  and  the  |l 
leaves  have  dropped  off  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  season  ;  the  new  growth  ' 
would  have  had  sufficient  time  to  attain  some  degree  of  solidity,  and  tlie 
tree  would  be  free  from  all  danger  of  frozen  sap  blight.  i 

It  is  frequently  observed  that  dwarf  pear-trees  are  comparatively  free  | 
from  this  disease. 

This  peculiarity  is  very  easily  explained  when  we  consider  they  arc  not  i| 
only  trained  with  short  stems,  but  by  being  worked  upon  the  quince,  dis-  | 
continue  growth  sufficiently  early  in  the  season  to  admit  of  the  watery  sub- 
stance; either  entering  into  the  formation  of  woody  fibre,  or  to  pass  off  by  , 
evaporation,  thereby  affording  sufficient  time  for  the  new  wood  to  become  il 
able  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  | 

The  benefits  the  tree  derives  from  a  low  head  are  quite  as  perceptible  in 
the  spring  as  in  the  fall,  as  the  shade  produced  bj*  the  top  retards  the  period   I 
of  blossoming,  and  frequently  prevents  the  fruit  from  being  destroyed  by  || 
late  frosts.  ♦  ( 

The  length  of  the  stem  also  increases  the  danger  of  .having  the  frnit  j 
blown  off,  in  which  case  the  fall  is  sufficiently  great  to  render  it  worthless. 
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The  force  of  the  wind  against  the  top,  by  acting  upon  the  lever  principle, 
causes  a  graat  strain  upon  the  roots,  often  displacing  or  breaking  them,  and 
frequently  overturnin'g  the  tree..  If  the  stem  is  sufficiently  long  to  admit 
of  its  bending,  the  sap  vessels  on  the  oiUer  side  of  the  curve  will  be  forced 
to  e3q>and,  while  those  on  the  inside  will  contract.  Both  positions  being 
unnatural  extremes,  exerts  a  ruinous  influence  upon  the  health  and  lon- 
gevity of  the  tree. 

Many  persons  object  to  low- headed  trees  as  they  do  not  admit  of  plough- 
ing underneath  the  branches.  If  they  would  consider  tearing  up  the  soil, 
and  bruising  or  breaking  the  roots  immediately  near  the  stem,  in  a  manner 
90  frequent  among  orchardists,  they  would  not  only  discover  they  were 
destroying  the  facilities  of  the  tree  for  obtaining  sufficient  aliment  to  ma- 
ture properly,— even  a  medium  crop  of  fruit, — but  injuring  the  surface  roots 
upon  which  the  tree  is  greatly  dependant  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter  essential  for  its  formation. 

While  cultivating  fruit-trees  at  the  South,  I  have  permitted  the  following 
rules  to  direct  my  operations.  My  success  thus  far  has  exceeded  my  own 
sanguine  expectations. 

Ist.  Get  good  healthy  Southern  raised  trees,  of  such  varieties  as  require 
the  conditions  peculiar  to  a  warm  climate  for  their  perfect  development. 

2d.  Plant  them  on  fertile  land,  and  keep  the  soil  in  good  condition. 

3d.  Train  the  trees  with  short  stems.  Two  feet  in  height  is  sufficient  for 
standards. 

4th.  Brush  off  all  superfluous  shoots  lohile  small,  and  never  let  a  branch 
grow  unless  wanted. 

5th.  Trust  the  remainder  to  Providence,  and  my  word  for  it,  you  will 
have  fruit. 


ABOUT    THE    POKE-WEED. 

BY  J.  STAUFFER,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

The  genus  to  which  our  common  Poke  belongs,  was  named  Phytolacca, 
by  Tournefort,  a  barbarous  combination  of  the  Greek,  plant,  and  lacca,  a 
coloring  substance  like  Lake  or  Laque,  or,  as  Dr.  Gray  states,  the  French 
/a<;,  which  the  purplish,  crimson  color  of  the  berries  resembles  when  fresh, 
but  every  school-boy  knows  how  speedily  it  turns  to  dirty  yellow  ;  which 
may  again  be  restored,  however,  by  the  application  of  an  acid. 

Parkinson,  in  his  Theatrum  Botanicum^  published  in  1640,  denominates 
it  "Solanum  Magnum  Virginianum  rubrum."  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
accounts  found  of  it.  Plukenet  conjectures  it  may  be  the  Cvtechiliz  tomatl 
of  Hernandez,  so  vaguely  described.  The  plant  is  now  found  in  Europe 
from  Portugal  to  Greece,  and  in  the  Barbary  States  in  Africa.  There  are 
seven  species  described  ;  viz.:  1.  the  P.  Octandra  ;  2.  stricta;  3.  Abyssiuica  ; 
4.  decandra ;  5.  icosandra ;  6.  dioica,  and  7.  dodecandra — thus  making  sad 
havoc  in  the  artificial  classifications  of  Zinnceiis^  as  their  several  names 
imply  ;  wo  have  but  one  species  common  to  the  United  States  ;  this  has 
ten  stamens  and  ten  styles,  and  is  the  Phi/tolacca  decandra. 


▲BOUT  THE  POKB-WKED. 


This  well-known  weed,  called  Phytolacca  dkcandra. 

garget^  cocum^  jalapy  pigeon  her- 
rieSy  and  commonly  Poke — cor- 
rupted from  the  old  Virginian 
name  of  Pocan,  needs  no  special 
description,  being  so  abundant 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
flourishing  along  fence  rows,  on 
the  borders  of  woods,  and  in 
newly-cleared  and  uncultivated 
fields.  Flowering  in  July,  and 
ripening  its  crimson  fruit  in 
autumn. 

The  annual  stems  often  attain 
the  height  of  from  6  to  10  feet. 
Those  were  cut  for  walking- 
sticks,  and  paraded  in  the  politi- 
cal processions,  by  the  partisans 
of  Jas.  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  as 
significant  emblems,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1844,  as  many  will  re- 
member in  our  section,  at  least. 

Poultry  and  birds  are  fond  of 
the  berries,  but  if  eaten  in  large 
quantities,  they  give  the  flesh  a 
disagreeable  flavor.  The  juice 
contains  saccharine  matter, 
which,  after  fermenting,  yields 
alcohol  by  distillation.  **  From 
half  a  bushel  of  the  berries,  six 
pints  of  spirits  were  obtained, 
suflSciently  strong  to  take  fire 
and  burn  with  readiness.  Two 
ounces   of  this  given  to  a  dog 

occasioned   nausea,   drowsiness,  spasmodic  motions,  but   no  vomiting."— 
Loudon, 

A  few  drops  of  lime  water  added  to  the  purple  juice  of  the  berries,  change 
it  to  a  yellow  color  :  this  yellow  liquid  Mr.  Braconnot  considers  the  most 
delicate  test,  and  found  it  to  be  four  times  as  sensible  to  the  presence  of  acid 
as  that  of  the  infusion  of  litmus— requiring,  however,  to  be  used  immedi- 
ately after  it  is  prepared,  since  a  few  hours  cause  a  spontaneous  change  in 
it,  ending  with  a  deprivation  of  color. 

*'  Poke-root  is  emetic,  purgative,  and  somewhat  narcotic  ;  in  over  doses 
it  produces  excessive  vomiting  and  purging.  The  dose  of  the  powdered 
root  as  an  emetic  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  ;  as  an  alterative  from  one  to 
five  grains  ;  a  saturated  tincture  of  the  berries,  in  dilute  alcohol,  is  useful 
in  rheumatic  cases,  in  the  dose  of  a  fluid  drachm  three  times  a  day.  A 
strong  infusion  of  the  leaves  or  root  has  been  recommended  in  piles,  Au 
ointment  prepared  by  mixing  a  drachm  of  the  powdered  root  or  leaves  with 
an  ounce  of  lard,  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  cutaneous  diseases.  It/ 
also,  in  the  form  of  an  extract,  acquired  considerable  reputation  in  the , 


cure  of  every  kind  of  cancerous  disease." — Extract  from  the  United  States 
IHspensatory. 

The  following  two  letters  from  Dr.  Franklin — one  to  Dr.  Colden,  the  other 
to  M.  Dubourg — may  be  of  interest,  as  a  matter  of  history,  and  are  ap- 
pended in  conclusion  : 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  more  instances  of  the  success  of  the  Poke- 
weed  in  the  cure  of  cancer.  You  will  deserve  highly  of  mankind  for  the 
coDQmunicatiou.  But  I  find  in  Boston  they  are  at  a  loss  to  know  the  right 
plant ;  some  asserting  it  is  what  they  call  Mcchoacan,  others  other  things. 
In  one  of  their  late  papers  it  is  publicly  requested  that  a  perfect  description 
ma^'  be  given  of  the  plant,  its  place  of  growth,  &c.  I  have  mislaid  the 
paper,  or  I  would  send  it  to  you.  I  thought  you  had  described  it  pretty 
fully." 

Dr.  Frakklin  to  M.  Dubouro. 

"I  apprehend  that  our  Poke-weed  is  what  botanists  term  Phytolacca. 
This  plant  bears  berries  as  large  as  peas.  The  skin  is  black,  but  it  con- 
tains a  crimson  juice.  It  is  this  juice,  thickened  by  evaporation  in  the  sun, 
which  was  employed.  It  caused  great  pain,  but  some  persons  were  said  to 
have  been  cured.  I  am  not  quite  certain  of  the  facts ;  all  that  I  know  is 
that  Dr.  Colden  has  a  good  opinion  of  the  remedy." — Notes — Bigdou'*s 
3fedical  Botany^  Vol.  Z 

[Some  country  people  who  are  too  lazy  to  make  an  asparagus  bed,  boil 
and  eat  the  young  shoots  with  a  little  vinegar,  finding  it  very  palatable. 
For  birds  in  cages,  especially  the  robin,  the  ripe  berries  arc  much  employed. 
—Ed.  H.] 


GOLDEN    HAMBURGH    GRAPE.*  « 

BY  JOSIAH   SALTKB,   ROCHSSTEB,   N.  Y. 

The  grapes  which  I  sent  to  you  in  April  were  the  fruit  of  a  new  variety, 
called  the  Golden  Hamburgh,  which  I  imported  with  some  others  from  Eng- 
land in  the  spring  of  1858.  The  plant  was  not  a  very  large  one,  being  only 
a  guinea  vine,  and  I  planted  it  in  a  tx9  glass  box,  in  which  it  stood  during 
the  summer  in  the  cold  grapery.  Being  somewhat  impatient  to  see  its  fruit, 
I  placed  it  in  the  propagating  house  during  the  winter  of  1858-9,  with- 
out allowing  it  any  rest  after  it  had  ripened  and  shed  its  leaves,  and  on  the 
24th  of  January  the  vine  was  in  flower.  It  set  admirably,  although  in  mid- 
winter, and  by  the  Ist  of  April  the  grapes  were  fully  ripe — thus  being,  as 
I  believe^  the  first  of  this  variety  fruited  in  this  country.  The  vine  pro- 
duced several  bunches,  which  all  set  well,  as  I  said  before  ;  but  1st,  because 
of  its  very  small  root  room  ;  2d,  the  size  of  the  vine  ;  3d,  the  fact  that  it 
had  had  no  rest ;  and  4th,  the  season  of  the  year, — only  three  of  the  bunches 
were  allowed  to  come  to  maturity  ;  but  these  ripened  perfectly. 

The  one  which  was  drawn  for  the  Horticulturist  was  the  best  shouldered 
bunch  of  the  three  ;  but  the  berries  were  not  the  largest,  nor  were  they  a& 
fine  as  of  the  other  two.     Had  there  been  but  one  bunch,  as  erroneously 
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stated  on  page  284  of  this  year's  ITorticuUurUt,  it  probably  wonid  have  been 
finer  and  its  berries  much  larger.  Many  of  our  Rochester  gardeners  ami  am- 
ateur grape-growers  came  to  sec  and  to  taste  the  fruit,  and  all  pronounced 
it  "  truly  excellent,"  "  first-rate,"  *'  the  best  of  white  grapes,"  Ac,  &a  Tlic 
skin  is  thin  and  tender,  the  flesh  is  tender  and  delicate,  very  juicy  andln?- 
cious,  and  I  think  its  flavor  superior  to  that  of  the  Black  Hamburgli. 

The  Golden  Hamburgh  is  a  new  and  perfectly  distinct  variety,  originated 
at  Stockwood  Park  from  the  Black  Hamljurgh,  impregnated  with  the  Sweet- 
water. The  first  premiums  were  awarded  to  it  in  1853,  and  it  has  since  then 
maintained  its  high  character,  and  steadily  received  premiums,  certificate?, 
medals  and  diplomas,  each  year  it  has  been  showa  Its  habit  of  growth  h 
somewhat  between  that  of  both  its  parents,  its  wood  being  round  and  firm, 
short-jointed,  and  of  a  whitish  green  color.  Its  foliage  is  large,  like  the 
Hamburgh,  but  of  a  lighter  and  brighter  green,  sometimes  lobed,  and  its 
veins  and  midrib  tinged  with  bright  red  or  crimson.  The  bunches  are  well 
shouldered,  and  the  berries  hang  loosely  on  the  bunch  ;  it  is  a  good  setter, 
and  requires  good  thinning.  The  berries  are  large,  many  of  them  being  an 
inch  long  an4  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  an  oval  form,  and  of 
a  pale  yellow  color. 

If  a  young  vine  will  do  as  well  as  this  has  done  without  any  "  rest,"  and 
with  every  circumstance  unfavorable,  a  mature  vine  will  assuredly  do  a 
great  deal  better  in  summer,  after  its  seasonable  rest,  with  its  roots  in  a 
vinery  border,  and  its  branches  trained  to  the  rafters.  This  Golden  Hais- 
burgh  is  destined  to  become  among  white  grapes  what  the  Black  Hambargb 
is  among  black  grapes — the  best  of  white  grapes  for  a  cold  vinery  and  also 
for  pot  culture. 

[The  above  is  a  correct  statement :  the  figures  we  have  on  hand  of  this 
grape  as  grown  in  England  on  mature  vines,  represent  the  berries  as  con- 
siderably larger  than  our  plate,  and  of  a  deeper  golden  color  ;  in  fact,  tbe 
picture  of  the  bunches  was  too  large  for  our  pages,  and  we  waited 
for  some  time  to  get  an  American  representation  such  as  we  could  endorse, 
and  it  is  now  presented  to  our  readers.  The  flavor  of  this  fine  acquisition 
is  delicious.  It  has  also  been  fruited  in  Philadelphia,  and  probably  else- 
where, and  has  excited  a  very  lively  interest  with  grape-growers  wherever 
exhibited.— Ed.  H.] 


NEW  PLANTS  AT  HENDERSON'S  &  VEITCH'S,  LONDON. 

Mr.  J.- Appleby  communicates  to  the  Xoncfon  Cottage  Gkprdener  tbe  follow- 
ing list,  with  observations  on  their  most  striking  new  plants  : — 

Maranta  metaUica, — This  is  a  new  species,  of  a  compact  low  habit,  with 
the  midrib  and  veins  beautifully  silvered  over.  It  is  from  tropical  America, 
and  well  worthy  of  culture.    Increased  by  division. 

Aspidistra  variegata. — A  stove  plant  from  Japan,  with  leaves  springing 
from  the  rootstock.  They  have  stalks  a  foot  high  ;  and  are  fifteen  incljes 
long  and  six  inches  wide;  lance-shaped,  tapering  to  a  point.  Ground  color 
a  dark  green,  striped  with  pure  white.  The  variegation  is  very  irregolar : 
in  some  leaves  one  side  will  be  all  white;  on  others,  tlie  white  is  regular  in 
lines.    The  variegation  is  most  perfect  when  the  plant  is  grown  in 


I 


II 


"NEW  FLAKTS, 


very  sandy  soil.  The  flowers  are  very  curious  both  in  form  and  position  : 
they  only  just  peep  out  of  the  soil.  It  is  a  very  useful  exhibition  plant,  the 
variegation  being  so  distinct     Increased  by  division. 

Marofita  eximia. — A  beautiful  distinct  species,  regularly  striped  across 
each  leaf  with  whitish-green  and  dark  green.  The  under  side  is  a  rich 
copper  color;  form  bluntly  oval,  ten  inches  long  by  five  inches  broad.  In- 
creased by  division. 
'  Solatium  pseudo'capsicum  variegatum. — A  greenhouse  species  from  Ma- 
I  deira.  Half  shrubby.  Leaves  along  oval,  irregularly  margined  with  white. 
I  It  has  small  white  flowers,  succeeded  by  round  yellow  berries.  Should  be 
I  increased  by  cuttings,  in  order  to  keep  the  variegation.  Though  not  so 
j  showy  as  many  variegated  plants,  yet,  on  account  of  the  variegation  being 
so  profuse  and  distinct,  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  collection.  It 
I  thrives  best  in  a  moderately  warm  stove. 

I  Begonia  Gr^thaii^  var.  picta, — A  handsome  medium-sized  plant  from 
I  South  America.  Leaves  nearly  round,  and  of  a  dark-green  color  ;  with  a 
zone  in  the  middle  of  a  greenish-white.  The  zone  shows  through  the  leaf. 
I  Underneath,  the  color  is  crimson.  Increased  by  cuttings  ;  though  there  is 
I  little  doubt  it  would  increase  by  laying  a  leaf  on  sand  in  close  heat,  dividing 
,  it  in  many  pieces  in  the  same  way  that  the  beautiful  Begonias  raised  from 
Begonia  rex  are  increased. 

AncectochUua  striatusy  var.  pictua. — ^A  distinct  lovely  species,  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  by  Mr.  Gibson  from  the  Khosea  Hills,  India.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful plant,  with  a  distinct  stripe  of  golden  yellow  down  the  centre  of  each  leaf. 
Whoever  has  the  means  to  growAnoectochiluses  should  procure  this  variety. 
It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  rest  of  the  genus.  See  former  de- 
scriptions, and  what^I  have  to  say  about  the  tribe  when  describing  what  I 
saw  at  the  next  and  last  nursery  I  had  a  peep  at — viz.  :  — 

Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Son,  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Ohelsea.  .  The  collection  of 
Orchids  in  thid  far-famed  nursery,  is,  perhaps*  unequalled  in  the  world. 
There  I  saw,  for  the  first  time  in  bloom,  the  rare  AngrcBcum  sesquipedaHs^ 
with  flowers  seven  inches  across,  and  of  a  leathery  substance,  and  a  rich 
creamy-white  color.  Also  a  lovely  new  Cattleya,  with  deep  purple  sepals 
and  petals,  and  a  lip  of  a  rich  crimson  color.  It  is  not  named  yet.  The 
flowers  are  five  inches  in  diameter.  Also  a  new  Cypripedium,  with  its 
foliage  broadly  striped  with  pure  white.     It  was  not  in  bloom. 

Messrs.  Veitch  possess  the  greatest  number  of  the  lovely-foliaged  AncBcto- 
chiluses  I  have  ever  yet  seen.  They  grow  them  planted  out  in  rows,  under 
a  two-light  frame,  in  a  hot  stove,  in  a  compost  of  sphagnum  and  very  fibry 
peat,  largely  mixed  with  silver  sand. 

Besides  the  older  sorts,  I  noted  AncectochUua  cordatua^  which  seems  to 
thrive  the  best  of  all  in  that  frame.  The  leaves  are  more  distinctly  marked 
than  A,  aetaceua^  and  even  richer  in  metallic  lustre. 

A.  JEl'BoradOy  has  lanceolate  leaves,  terminating  in  a  point.  Over  the 
whole  leaf  there  is  a  rich,  reddish  cast ;  which,  together,  with  the  golden 
streaks,  renders  this  a  strikingly  distinct  species.  It  is  new  and  rare  even 
here. 

A,  Veitchiij  has  light  green  veins  ;  the  rest  of  the  leaf  is  of  a  lustrous 
dark-green.    This  is,  also,  new  and  rare.    It  is  from  Java. 

A,  Zobbii. — ^This  species  is  in  the  way  of  Veitchii  in  colors  ;  but  has 
longer  leaves,  and,  altogether,  darker  in  hues. 


fruits:  on  what  do  theib  qualities  depend? 


A.  Mauln, — Named  after'Mr.  Maul,  nurseryman  at  Bristol,  who,  I  bellevt. 
imported  it  from  India.  It  is  in  the  way  of  ui.  zanthophyUus  ;  hut  the  broad 
stripe  down  the  centre  is  much  narrower,  and,  I  think,  more  distinct, 

I  had  some  difficulty'in  withdrawing^  from  these  most  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting plants  ;  but  night  was  ajiproaching,  and  so  I  reluctantly  left  tkm. 


FRUITS:   ON  WHAT  DO  THEIR  QUALITIES  DEPEND? 

I  AM  well  aware  that  this  is  a  question  which  no  person  is  able  fully  to 
answer  ;  involving,  as  it  does,  so  many  considerations,  and  so  many  debat- 
able points,  which  await  a  vast  amount  of  inquiry  before  they  can  be 
dcterminately  answered.  Such,  however,  constitutes  no  solid  ground  for 
avoiding  an  investigation.  Our  Pomological  societies  are  doing  the  State 
some  service  in  this  matter.  No  man,  however  experienced,  but  may 
enlarge  his  mind  by  examining  the  statistical  information  that  their  reports 
contain.  I  verily  had  thought  that  I  knew  all  about  the  Winter  Ndu  Pear 
— a  great  favorite  of  mine  for  years  ;  but  I  could  not  but  feel  that  I  had 
acquired  interesting  information  in  comparing  the  various  conditions,  both 
above  and  below  ground,  which  certain  exhibitors  furnish  :  added  to  thw, 
there  was  the  testing  of  my  own  opinions  as  founded  on  what  I  iiad  experi- 
enced. I  do  hope  that  those  who  continue  to  exhibit  will  carefully  state  a 
few  of  the  main  conditions  under  which  the  fruit  was  produced.  Xo  man 
can  put  such  information  to  better  use  than  a  really  good  gardener— a  raaii 
experienced  in  such  things.  There  is  no  spoiling  him  with  crude  notions ; 
and,  after  carefully  digesting  the  whole,  he  is  in  a  capital  position  to  sum 
up  the  evidence,  and,  as  Burns  said,  to  "prent  it." 

On  what  conditions,  then,  does  the  quality  of  fruits  depend?  Let  me 
first  state  what  conditions  are  inimical  to  quality  in  the  average  of  fruits: 
— The  ripening  too  much  hurried  ;  ripening,  in  some  cases,  arrested  throujrh 
low  temperatures  ;  excess  of  root-moisture  ;  also  of  humidity  in  the  air: 
gross  and  succulent  growths  ;  deficiency  of  light ;  a  stagnant  air  through 
the  want  of  a  due  circulation  ;  and  lastly,  the  attacks  of  insecis. 

Now,  these  remarks,  although  applying,  in  some  cases,  almost  exclnsively 
to  in-door  fruits,  I  intend  to  offer  in  such  a  shape  as  to  be  common  to  all. 

A  forced  or  hurried  ripening,  whether  occasioned  in-doors  or  ont,  is  in 
general  averse  to  high  qualities.  This  may  be  particularly  observed  in 
peaches  and  melons  ;  and  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  fine-looking  fruits,  at 
our  exhibition  tables,  frequently  do  not  possess  those  high  qualities  ffhii'*" 
their  appearance  and  kind  indicate.  We  also  kno.w,  that,  in  hot  climate.s 
many  of  our  fruits  become  vapid  and  worthless  ;  but  Nature  has  provided 
special  kinds  adapted  to  the  climate.  It  is  here  necessary  to  observe,  th«t 
an  over-slow  or  retarded  ripening  is,  in  some  cases,  prejudicial ;  and  tlu^ 
is,  perhaps,  most  manifest  in  some  of  our  pears,  which,  if  kept  much  bey ono 
their  natural  ripening  period,  assume  the  character  of  petrifactions  in  same 
cases. 

Excess  of    root-moisture  is  to  be  avoided.     Thorough  drainage  Qut-oi 
doors,  and  a  cautious  use  of  the  waterpot  in-doors  arc  the  means  within  onr 
reach  to  avert  this  evil.     Fruit-bearing  plants  are  apt — like  many  of  the  an'- a 
creation — to  prove  gluttonous,  especially  when  there  is  a  heavy  draw  on  ^ 


FRUITS  :   ON  WHAT  DO  THEIB  QUALITIES  DEPEND  ? 

their  system  ;  and  in  the  ripening  process,  where  very  high  flavor  is  desired, 
we  do  not  want  too  much  of  the  water  : — it  is  more  on  the  high  and  perfect 
elaboration  and  assimilation  of  the  stores  of  the  plants  that  we  have  to 
depend.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  in  fruit-ripening, 
that  the  foliage  must  be  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition  when  the  fruit  is 
ripening,  or  undergoing  that  change  which  forms  a  crisis  in  their  history. 
Thus  we  find,  that  if  melons — it  matters  not  what  kind — have  decaying 
foliage  when  the  fruit  is  turning  for  ripeness,  the  flavor  is  sure  to  be  deficient, 
and  the  eye-part  becomes  spongy.  It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  with 
all  tbin-foliaged  fruits  (which,  of  course,  are  liable  to  sudden  and  profuse 
perspirations),  to  keep  up  as  much  moisture  at  the  root  as  will  sustain  a 
healthy  foliage. 

Too  much  air-moisture  is,  of  course,  not  desirable.  This,  out  of  doors, 
can  scarcely  be  avoided  ;  but,  in  forcing  processes,  it  is  under  control.  It 
produces  an  inactive  atmosphere,  and  not  only  impedes,  in  degree,  a  free 
transpiration,  but  also  a  proper  admission  of  light.  In  fact,  the  ripening 
period  is  no  proper  time  for  any  undue  amount  of  absorption. 
•  We  will  come  now  to  succulent  growth,  as,  in  most  cases,  a  foe  to  inten- 
sity of  flavor.  The  peach  is,  at  once,  a  good  instance.  How  is  it  that  we 
seldom  obtain  such  large  and  fine  peaches  from  young  and  gross  trees  that 
we  do  from  those  arrived  at  maturity  ?  Simply  because  the  growth,  at 
extreme  points,  being  so  exuberant,  much  of  the  collateral  and  subordinate 
wood  is  robbed  for  the  sake  of  this  great  impulse.  Pinching  these  robbers, 
therefore,  in  equalizing  the  sap,  causes  the  inferior  portions  to  receive  a 
more  regular  supply.  In  short,  the  remarks  apply  to  almost  every  kind  of 
fruit,  especially  to  those  of  rapid  or  impulsive  growths.  Thus,  we  know 
that  it  is  a  common  practice  to  stop  or  pinch  pines,  melons,  cucumbers,  &c., 
all  of  which  are  of  rapid  growth. 

Deficiency  of  light  is  the  next  consideration  as  concerns  flavor  and 
quality.  It  is  well  known  that  both  flavor  and  color,  in  fruits  or  vegetables, 
can  only  be  obtained  through  the  influence  of  a  liberal  amount  of  solar 
light.  But  not  only  is  flavor  in  fruits  dependent  on  a  liberal  amount  of  light ; 
their  size  and  general  character  are  also  particularly  concerned  in  the  affair. 
Who  has  not  noticed  the  inferior  character  of  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears, 
and  other  ordinary  fruits,  in  the  interior  of  badly-pruned  or  neglected 
trees  ? 

A  free  circulation  of  air  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  giving  flavor  and 
character  to  fruits.  This,  it  may  be  said,  more  immediately  concerns  those 
under  glass  ;  inasmuch  as  the  means  taken  to  secure  light  out  of  doors 
will  guarantee  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Melons  coddled  for  want  of  air 
can  never  be  full-flavored.  Indeed,  the  richest  I  have  ever  tasted  have  been 
from  frames  or  pits,  which  had  air  liberally  ail  night  as  well  as  day  :  they 
were,  consequently,  ripened  by  the  slow  process.  Peaches,  too,  require 
abundance  of  air  all  the  time  they  are  ripening,  and  they  must  have  time. 

Freedom  from  insects  is  indispensable  to  flavor  in  fruits.  Who  has 
known  good  grapes,  melons,  peaches,  &c.,  produced  from  trees  infested 
with  red  spider  ? 

I  think  these  together  are  essentials  to  the  production  of  first-rate  fruit, 
and  without  a  due  attention  to  them,  such  cannot  be  obtained.   But,  of  course, 
the  foundation-stone,  we  must  have  a  healthy  and  well-conditioned  root 
good  kinds.   That  atmospheric  influences — heat,  light,  air,  &c.,  variously 
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modified  and  corabined— produce  varying  resnlts  in  the  fruit,  can  be  veil 
evidenced  on  all  sides.  We  gather  Marie  Lov^e  Pears  from  a  generoos 
aspect  on  a  wall ;  the  fruits  large,  finelyHskinned,  and  of  a  beautifal  creamy 
appearance  ;  we  fancy  we  can  almost  see  into  them  without  cutting.  We 
take  a  second  lot  from  well-handled  espalier,  or  ordinary  tree :  they  are  bnt 
two-tliirds  tlie  size,  and  their  skin  a  complete  coat  of  fine  russet.  The  first 
shall  be  exceedingly  fine  in  texture,  but  the  flesh  not  particularly  rich ;  the 
latter  less  fine  in  texture,  but  of  a  much  higher  flavor.  This  at  once  point* 
to  dilfering  atmospheric  conditions,  the  soils  being  alike. — R.  Ekblsgtos. 
— in  JLondon  Cottaye  Gardener. 
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GRAFTED    CONIFERS. 

Br  MR.  W.  PAUL,  OF  THB  CaBSHUKT  NURSERIES,  HERTS. 

I  HAVE  long  been  satisfied  that  the  popular  prejudice  existing  against^> 
ed  Conifers  has  no  substantial  foundation, jprovt<^j>r(>/>er  9ciana  {rndstodaart 
used.  But  in  no  branch  of  horticulture  is  this  matter  more  important  or 
worthy  of  more  attentive  study.  It  is  unfortunate  for  purchasers  that  un- 
suitable natures  should  so  readily  unite  to  assume  the  appearance  of  healthy 
and  perfect  trees,  while  in  reality  they  contain  within  them  the  seeds  of  d^ 
crepitude  and  early  death.  We  could  almost  wish  it  was  not  so  ;  but,  as  it 
is  so,  the  best  guarantee  against  disappointment  and  loss  rests  in  the  in- 
telligence,  experience  and  honesty  of  the  cultivator. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  heavy  wooded  Pines — as  Pinua  pondenm  and 
JP.  maerocarpa — will  grow  very  well  if  grafted  on  the  Scotch  Pine ;  but,  so 
treated,  they  soon  over-swell  the  stock,  become  top-heavy,  and  pass  into  a 
stunted  and  deformed  state.  If,  however,  these  kinds  are  grafted  on  the 
Austrian  Pine,  and  the  scions  are  rooted  from  the  lower  end,  perfect  and 
durable  trees  are  the  result.  And  this  is  but  an  example  where  many  cases 
of  a  like  nature  might  be  adduced. 

But  there  is  also  an  objection  against  grafted  plants  existing  in  point  of 
^ime,  rather  than  in  fact.  If  side-shoots  of  Pinus  and  Abies  arc«sedas 
scions,  however  suitable  the  stocks,  a  portion  only  will  form  leaders,  and 
these  at  long  intervals  of  time.  Such,  therefore,  should  not  be  purchased 
until  they  have  attained  the  condition  of  perfectly-formed  trees,  with  giwd 
leaders  ;  or  the  purchaser  may  have  to  wait  for  the  denouement  somewhat 
longer  than  is  agreeable. 

Once  more.  Using  a  tender  stock,  as  the  common  Cypress,  or  China 
Arbor  Vitas,  for  the  genera  Cupressus  and  Thuja,  is  objectionable  ;  becaope 
such  plants  are  liable  to  be  killed  at  the  root  in  case  of  severe  frost.  With 
these  exceptions,  I  cannot  see  why  a  grafted  Conifer  should  not  be  as  good 
as  a  grafted  Apple  or  a  grafted  Pear  ;  and  if  the  objections  rest  only  on  pre- 
judice, it  is  most  desirable  that  they  should  be  removed. 

Let  me  now  adduce  one  or  two  facts  in  support  of  these  opinions.  Manj 
years  ago,  I  commenced  forming  an  arboretum,  intended  to  contain  speci- 
mens of  the  most  valuable  hardy  trees  suited  to  the  open  air  in  the  climate 
north  of  London  ;  and  these  now  amount  to  nearly  1000  species  and  varie- 
ties, gathered  from  various  sources,  at  home  and  abroad.    At  the  ootset. 
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maoy  of  the  Conifers  could  not  be  obtained  otherwise  than  grafted,  nineteen 
out  of  twenty*  of  which  are  now  handsome  and  flourishing  trees.  Pinus 
Lambertiana^  grafted  on  P.  exceha,  is  fifteen  feet  high,  and  everything  one 
could  wish  for.  Pinna  niacrocarpay  grafted  on  the  Austrian  Pine,  is  sixteen 
feet.  An. incident  in  the  history  of  this  latter  tree  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  your  readers,  as  showing  the  advantages  arising  from  the  application  of 
BQch  horticultural  knowledge  as  we  may  possess. 

The  first  year  after  being  turned  into  the  ground,  the  plant  made  but  little 
progress,  which  led  me  to  suspect  that  all  was  not  right  at  the  root ;  accord- 
ingly* in  the  month  of  October,  the  soil  was  carefully  removed  ;  when  lo  ! 
the  scion  was  found  overlapping  the  stock  on  one  side.  The  fact  was  un- 
satisfactory, but  the  remedy  was  apparent.  The  point  of  a  knife  was  insert- 
ed two  inches  above  the  line  of  junction,  and  passed  through  the  bark, 
drawing  it  downwards  the  length  of  four  inches.  The  projecting  portion  of 
the  scion,  .which  extended  and  formed  callus  nearly  the  half  of  its  circum- 
ference, was  then  pared  down  with  the  knife,  and  the  soil  firmly  replaced. 
Two  years  afterwards,  the  soil  was  again  removed,  and  the  other  half  of  the 
scion,  although  firmly  and  satisfactorily  united,  was  served  in  the  same  way; 
an  abundance  of  roots  was  emitted  from  these  incisions  ;  the  plant  soon 
commenced  growing  vigorously,  and  is  now  as  handsome  a  specimen,  for  its 
size,  as  any  in  the  kingdom. 

Take  another  instance.  A  small  plant  of  Picea  nohilia  was  purchased  of 
the  late  Mr.  Cunningham,  of  Edinburgh  ;  it  was  a  mere  side-shoot  grafted 
on  the  Balsam,  or  Silver  Fir.  For  five  or  six  years  it  retained  the  lateral 
growth  ;  a  leader  then  sprung  into  existence,  favored  by  pruning  and  lib- 
eral feeding  ;  and  the  tree  is  now  ten  feet  high,  as  symmetrical  as  if  it  had 
been  cast  in  a  mould. 

While  speaking  of  the  Picea  nohilisy  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  grafted  plants  may  be  preferable  to  seedlings,  unless 
the  latter  have  been  raised  from  foreign  seed.  It  is  said  that  much  of  the 
seed  perfected  in  England  is  the  result  of  artificial  fertilization  with  the  Sil- 
ver Fir.  Now,  if  this  is  so,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  seedlings  will  par- 
take, in  some  degree,  of  the  nature  of  each  parent  ?  And  if  the  habit  of 
vegetating  before  the  spring  frosts  are  gone — natural  to  the  Silver  Fir,  but 
from  ^hich  the  Picea  nohilia  is  happily  exempt — be  transmitted  to  these 
seedlings,  they  will  clearly  be  of  little  value  ;  for,  while  of  matchless  beauty, 
the  greatest  value  of  the  Picea  nobUia  attaches  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
grow  until  late  in  spring,  thereby  escaping  the  damaging  eflects  of  the  late 
frosts. — The  Scottish  Gardener. 


COMMERCE  AND  PACKING  OF  TABLE  FRUITS. 

Before  the  establishment  of  railroads  in  France,  the  culture  and  com- 
merce of  table  fruits  had  only  importance  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  large  centres  of  population.  Everywhere  else,  these  products,  difficult 
to  transport,  wanted  the  means  of  rapid  communication.  Another  difficulty 
arose  from  the  production  of  the  fruits  being  limited  by  want  of  local  con- 
sumption, even  where  the  soil  and  climate  were  the  most  favorable  for  their 
|, production  ;  and  in  years  of  the  greatest   abundance,  the  larger  part  of 
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tbem  were  lost  for  want  of  means  of  exportation,  while  other  coantrieB,  leiis 
favored,  were  entirely  deprived  of  them. 

Happily  this  sad  state  of  things  is  to  end.  Now  that  railroads  forrofr 
the  whole  country,  fruits  are  easily  conveyed  to  where  thej  are  needed, 
even  to  great  distances.  Peaches  and  figs  from  Provence  and  Roussillon 
come  to  Paris  and  Lille,  and  tlie  apples  of  Auvergne  and  Normandj  are 
eaten  in  Marseilles. 

To  show  the  rapid  progress  of  commerce  in  fruits,  the  Orleans  railroad 
carried  to  Paris  more  than  twice  the  amount  in  1858  than  it  did  in  1852 ; 
more  than  double  the  quantity,  in  the  space  of  five  j'ears. 

Besides  this  interior  commerce,  it  is  an  object  to  export  largely.  Eng- 
land, the  north  of  Germany  and  Russia,  buy  every  year  a  large  proportiun 
of  our  orchard  products. 

The  adoption  of  the  following  measures  will  help  the  deyelopment  of  this 
industry : 

First,  To  make  known  all  improvements  by  which  the  highest  prices  may 
be  produced  from  a  fruit  garden  or  an  orchard,  by  the  help  of  the  best 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction.  We  have  tried  to  do  this  everywhere 
within  our  reach,  both  in  Paris  and  elsewhere.  In  1858,  we  gave  360 
theoretical  and  practical  lectures  of  an  hour  and  a  half  each,  to  an  andience 
of  3000.  We  must  continue  this,  and  organize  in  every  department  some 
mode  of  teaching  arboriculture. 

Second,  When  fruits  arc  to  go  some  distance,  only  those  of  the  JirM 
quality  must  be  raised.  These  products  having  an  intrinsic  value,  can  be 
sold  at  a  sufficiently  remuiierative  price  to  pay  for  packing  and  freight. 

Third.  To  cultivate  in  each  locality  only  those  fruits  which  grow  withont 
especial  care. 

For  instance*  choose  a  climate  analogous  to  that  of  Anjou  for  raising 
Pears.     A  moist  climate  like  Normandy  or  Auvergne  for  Apples,  &c. 

Fourth,  To  use  a  suitable  means  of  packing  for  fruits  sent  distances. 

This  greatly  neglected  subject  we  will  examine  now. 

PACKING   FRUIT. 

Fruits  with  Tender  Skin, — The  four  following  conditions  are  necessary 
for  the  safe  transport  of  these  kinds  of  fruit : 

1st.  To  pick  them  a  little  before  they  are  quite  ripe. 

2d.  To  wrap  them  and  separate  each  one,  with  something  elastic  that 
they  will  not  be  bruised  by  each  other. 

3d.  To  use  white  wooden  boxes  of  the  lightest  possible  kind  to  pack  them 
in,  of  a  size  adapted  to  the  fruit.  Not  to  have  more  than  one  or  two  lajcrs 
of  fruit. 

4th.  To  fill  the  boxes  just  full  enough  to  leave  no  room  for  shaking,  that 
would  displace  the  fruit. 

Peaches  should  be  packed  with  only  one  layer ;  placing  rolls  of  paper 
round  the  side  of  the  box,  each  peach  wrap  in  one  or  two  vine  leaves 
separating  them  by  oats.  Finish  by  laying  a  roll  of  paper  over  the  top. 
Thus  packed,  they  will  go,  without  any  decay,  from  Marseilles  to  London. 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Figs  should  be  packed  in  the  same  way,  with  the 
only  difference  of  putting  two  layers  in  one  box. 

Cherries  will  bear  to  have  three  or  four  layers. 

Strawberries  are  more  difficult  of  transportation  than  any  other  frait,  on 
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account  of  their  consistence  and  rapidity  of  decay.    Strawberries  may  be 
placed  in  dry  earthen  vessels  holding  about  a  quart. 

Filled  and  covered  with  paper,  they  are  laid  in  large  baskets,  one  above 
the  other,  separated  by  straw.  The  strawberries  then  reach  Marseilles  after 
a  two  days'  journey.  We  think  that  this  kind  of  packing  might  be  adopted 
everywhere,  even  for  the  largest  strawberries,  by  leaving  them  on  the 
stalk. — Jtemie  Horticole, 


EARLY  NORTHERN  MUSCADINE   GRAPE. 

BY  P.  0.   BETHOLET,    OLEY,    PA. 

Mr.  Ernlin,  late  editor  of  the  Pennsylvanian  Farm  Journal,  furnished  me 
with  a  fine  vine  two  years  ago.  It  was  carefully  planted  among  other 
varieties  at  a  long  grape  arbor  in  my  garden.  It  grew  finely,  and  bears 
this  season  for  the  first  time  ;  some  three  dozen  bunches  of  medium  size, 
with  fine  berries,  rather  large  and  free  from  disease,  while  the  Isabella  is 
more  or  less  afflicted,  and  the  Catawba  is  a  total  failure  on  the  same 
trellis. 

The  grape  is  now  ripe,  while  the  Isabella  is  just  assuming  the  amathistine 
hue.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  perfectly  hardy,  and  altogether  makes  quite 
a  fine  appearance. 

The  color  of  the  berry  is  a  beautiful  red,  in  this  respect  resembling  the 
Catawba. 

Quality — It  was  claimed  to  ripen  four  weeks  before  the  Isabella.  It  is 
here  only  two  weeks  in  advance  of  it.  It  is  yet  a  very  early  grape,  and  on 
tlmt  account  desirable  :  but  in  many  other  respects  it  does  not  come  up  to 
the  announcement. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  vine  is  somewhat  foxy,  the  leaf,  too,  shows 
some  alliance  to  that  species,  and  worst  of  all,  its  taste  is  rather  tart  and 
foxy  and  even  its  smell  is  foxy ;  this  latter  feature  is  so  prominent  that  it  is 
quite  characteristic,  though  only  a  unit  under  my  large  grapery.  In  short, 
then,  it  does  not  quite  meet  my  expectations,  for  really  we  have  fox  grapes 
growing  amongst  our  hills,  just  like  it  in  every  respect ;  color,  taste,  smell 
and  time  of  ripening  ;  which  have,  for  some  time,  been  planted  in  the  gar- 
dens of  this  vicinity. 

It  should,  however,  not  be  despised,  let  it  be  what  it  may.  It  has  yet 
much  to  recommend  it.  The  grape,  certainly  only  a  second  rate  one,  is  yet 
much  better  than  none,  and  this,  it  is  likely  from  present  appearances,  will 
furnish  us  when  all  others  fail. 

By  all  means  I  would  not  do  without  it,  though  it  does  not  exactly  meet, 
what  was  claimed  for  it,  to  make  it  sell  perhaps  ;  it  is  not  to  be  blamed  for 
that.  It  grows  rapidly,  is  hardy,  and  yields  us  fruit  when  many  others 
fail  us. 


CHOBLTON'8  N£W  8TRAWBEBBY. 


MR.  CHORLTON'S  NEW  STRAWBERRY. 

J.  Jay  Smith,  Esq. — Dear  Sir  : — The  enclosed  drawing  is  a  correct  repre 
Bcntation  of  a  seedling  strawberry  (Chorlton's  Prolific)  which  I  raised 
seven  years  ago.  The  whole  branch  from  which  this  was  taken  off  con- 
tained twentv-two  berries.     It  is  a  cross  between  Iowa  and  Burr's  Pine, 


and,  like  both  of  them,  an  early  variety.     In  form  the  fruit  bears  ^^^[ 

takable  evidence  of  the  latter  parentage,  while  the  growth  of  the  plant  is 

equally  vigorous  with  the  former,  and  does  not  burn  in  summer.  ^^^J!^'' 

tested  this  season  alongside  of  Wilson's  Albany,  and  was  more  f  ~  ""  "^^  * 
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and  better  flavored  than  that  excellent  variety  ;  the  berries  are  equally 
large,  but  not  so  dark-colored.  During  the  last  five  years  I  have  made  it 
the  principal  family  crop,  and  have  never  had  it  fail ;  even  when  all  others 
were  a  partial  disappointment,  this  was  a  surety.  Several  friends  who  have 
grown  it,  testify  to  all  of  my  own  experience,  and  I  feel  confident  that  it 
will  prove  generally,  one  of  the  most  profitable  berries  in  cultivation. 

The  plant  is  a  strong  grower ;  leaves  large,  dark  green  and  leathery, 
with  well-rounded  serratures  ;  flowers  hermaphrodite  and  showy;  fruit  borne 
on  strong  ^footstalks  above  the  foliage,  light  red,  melting  and  sweet,  some- 
what pine-shaped,  with  a  neck  at  the  calyx,  which  renders  it  easily  removed 
in  gathering.  With  good  culture  many  of  the  berries  will  measure  from 
four  to  five  inches  round.  From  a  bed  planted  five  years  ago  I  gathered 
many  which  were  fully  four  inches,  and  the  soil  of  very  indifferent  quality. 

It  has  only  been  twice  before  the  public,  viz.:  four  years  ago  as  one  in  a 
collection  of  four  varieties,  which  gained  the  first  prize  at  the  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  and  this  season,  without  competition,  at  the  Farmer's 
Club  in  the  same  city,  when  it  was  very  highly  spoken  of.  Not  having  any 
plants  for  sale,  I  have  been  indifferent  in  obtaining  notoriety  for  it,  and  send 
on  to  you  nothing  but  a  candid  statement  of  my  proofs. 

Yours,  most  respecfuUy,  Wm.  Chorlton. 

New  Brighton^  Staten  Island. 


».    ^mm    .< 


CHERRY  GOSSIP. 

BY   JOHN   B.    EATON,    BUFFALO,  N.   Y. 

Notwithstanding  the  frosts  of  June,  which  materially  injured  some  varie- 
ties, the  cherry  crop,  in  this  vicinity,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  has  been  a 
fair  one.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  nearly  fifty  varieties,  (a 
larger  number  than  I  ever  before  tested  in  one  season,)  some  thirty-five  of 
which  I  fruited  at  home.  A  few  of  these  were  quite  new  to  me,  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  I  have  tested  at  least  once  before  ;  and  as  the  cherry 
department  of  your  journal  has  of  late  been  rather  slighted  in  the  pressure 
of  the  various  pear  and  grape  controversies,  I  will  give  you  my  opinions  of 
some  of  my  favorite  sorts  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Without  intending  to  join  in  the  cry  against  the  introduction  of  new  va- 
rieties, which  is  becoming  the  fashion  with  many  people,  on  the  ground  that 
"  there  are  already  too  many,"  and  that  "  there  are  only  a  dozen  sorts  worth 
cultivating/'  it  is  my  impression  that  many  of  the  cherries  (not  to  mention 
other  fruits,)  now  extensively  grown,  might  better  be  discarded  in  favor  of 
superior  sorts,  of  which  we  have  now  such  an  abundance. 

The  chief  diflSculty  in  the  way  of  such  a  movement  is  the  wonderful  di- 
versity of  taste  which  exists  both  among  cultivators  Jand  consumers.  I  do 
not  believe  that  twenty  people  could  be  found  in  this  county  who  would 
unanimously  agree  upon  the  merits  of  as  many  varieties  of  cherries,  pears 
or  apples.  Scarcely  a  fruit  can  be  named,  however  worthless,  that  has  not 
at  least  one  friend  who  considers  it  too  good  to  be  rejected ;  still  I  am  in 
favor  of  dispensing  with  all  fruits  which  are  not  at  least  as  high  as  "  good" 

the  pomological  scale,  and  coincide  entirely  with  the  ideas  expressed  in 


CHERRY  GOSSIP. 


your  editorial  on  the  subject  of  fruits  "  for  market  purposes,**  in  tbe  last  vu- 
lume.  I  am  aware  that  I  differ  on  this  point  from  some  of  my  fruit-growing 
friends,  who  contend,  that  if  a  pear  or  a  cherry  "  will  sell,"  it  is  not  to  be 
cast  out,  eitlier  from  the  orcliard  or  the  nursery,  no  matter  how  unsatisfac- 
,  tory  it  may  prove  to  the  occasional  purchaser  who  lias  a  perception  of  what 
constitutes  a  good  fruit,  althougli  he  may  not  know,  at  sight,  the  good  from 
the  worthless,  and  is  naturally  attracted  by  a  showy  exterior.  I  have  been 
sometimes  accused  of  placing  my  standard  of  excellence  too  bigh,  but  am 
not  yet  convinced  that  it  is  not  best  to  aim  at  perfection,  and  attain  it  as 
nearly  as  possible. 

Tlie  varieties  wlych  I  class  as  "  best "  are  Belle  de  Choisy,  not  very  fruit- 
ful ;  Black  Eagle,  in  my  estimation  the  very  best  cherry  within  my  know- 
ledge, and  not  open  to  the  objection  frequently  urged  against  it,  of  being  a 
poor  bearer ;  Coe's  Transparent,  very  delicate  ;  Down  ton,  the  best  light 
colored  variety  that  I  know,  and  only  second  to  Black  Eagle. 

I  consider  "  very  good,"  American  Amber,  rather  small  ;  Bigarreau,  or 
GrafRon,  very  fine,  but  rather  firm  for  my  taste  ;  Bigarreau  de  Lyon  (?), 
which  improves  with  the  age  of  the  trees,  and  was  this  season  magnificcDt, 
fully  equal  in  size  and  flavor  to  Black  Tartarian,  and  ripe  about  tbe  20tb  of 
June  ;  Black  Tartarian,  not  considered  by  me,  as  by  many,  the  very  best; 
Burros  Seedling  ;  Downer's  Late,  capital  when  perfectly  ripe,  but  unlike 
some  others,  quite  uneatable  until  it  is  so  ;  Elton,  very  fine,  but,  to  my 
taste,  a  little  deficient  in  flavor  ;  Florence,  a  very  close  imitation  of  tbe 
Bigarreau.  Its  ripening  a  week  later,  does  not,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, prove  constant ;  Knight's  Early  Black»  one  of  my  favorites,  but,  I 
think,  rather  a  moderate  bearer,  at  least  on  young  trees,  and  not  so  early 
as  B.  de  Lyon  (?);  Late  Mayduke  (perhaps  a  local  name),  later  and  more 
heart-shaped  than  the  Mayduke,  and  somewhat  firmer,  but  quite  distinct 
from  the  genuine  Late  Duke  ;  Mayduke,  the  best  of  the  acid  cherries  that  I 
have  yet  seen,  and  the  most  useful  of  all,  capital  alike  for  eating  and  cov»k- 
ing.  If  restricted  to  one  tree,  which  I  hope  never  to  be,  I  should  be  tempted 
to  choose  this  variety  ;  Ohio  Beauty ;  Reine  Hortense,  very  large,  bcantiful 
in  color,  and  appears  to  be  extremely  fruitful  upon  young  trees ;  White 
Bigarreau,  a  very  old,  but  not-to-be-despised  variety.  Upon  young  trees,  I 
find  it  very  fine,  and  of  good  size. 

Of  the  many  sorts  which  are  no  more  than  "  good,"  I  will  enumerate  bota 
few.  Archduke,  the  poorest  bearer  that  I  know,  this  season  did  better 
than  usual ;  Belle  Magnifiqne,  too  acid  to  be  eaten  in  a  raw  state;  althoagh 
very  late  and  handsome,  I  find  it  so  badly  punctured  by  the  curculio  that 
few  specimens  escape  ;  Bigarreau  Gros  CoBuret  is  apparently  much  like 
Elton  ;  Early  Purple  Guigne  never  ripens,  the  birds  taking  every  fruit  as 
soon  as  colored ;  Monstreuse  de  Mezcl,  large  and  handsome,  bat  rather 
coarse.  I  have  an  unnamed  sort,  strongly  resembling  it,  but,  I  think,  dis- 
tinct ;  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  too  firm  for  me,  and  deficient  in  flavor  (Bij^ar- 
rcau  d'Esperen  is  doubtless  identical);  Royal  Duke  promises  well,  judging 
from  a  few  specimens  ;  Waterloo  I  doubt  being  genuine.  If  it  is  I  do  not 
admire  it,  as  it  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  old  Black  Heart. 

I  have  been  egregionsly  humbugged,  like  some  others,  with  seyeral  vari- 
eties which  are  not  yet  in  the  rejected  list.     Buttner's  Yellow  (which  I  bt?- 
lieve  is,  however,  rejected  under  another  name)  is  one.     After  waiting  sonit?  i 
,  years  for  fruit  of  a  very  fine  late  cherry,  I  found  it  small,  dry,  tough  anil  \ 


flavorless.  Sparhawk's  Honey  is  at  best  indifiFerent.  Sweet  Montmorency, 
brought  out  with  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets  a  few  years  since,  is  quite 
small,  and  of  very  little,  if  any,  value.  Tradescant's  Black  Heart,  or  Elk- 
horn,  as  it  is  generally  called  hereabouts,  where  it  is  much  esteemed  by 
some  persons,  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  the  tremendous  size  to  which 
it  can  be  grown.  It  is  coarse,  dry,  flavorless,  tough,  and  in  my  opinion 
quite  unfit  for  food  under  any  ordinary  circumstances.  In  case  of  a  failure 
of  all  other  varieties,  I  might  be  persuaded  to  indulge  sparingly  in  it.  I 
do  detest  (hese  great,  coarse  fruits  ;  but  when  I  ask  people  why  they  culti- 
vate them,  they  answer,  "  they  will  sell.^^ 

I  this  season  fruited,  for  the  first  time,  several  seedliugs  from  the  Bigar- 
reau,  planted  in  1853.  One  or  two  were  very  late,  but  too  small  to  be  of 
any  value.  One  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Black  Eagle,  in  size, 
color  and  form,  except  in  being  perhaps  a  little  more  pointed.  The  few 
specimens  produced  were  of  fine  qualit}',  but  unfortunately  ripen  during 
the  height  of  the  cherry  season,  when  only  something  very  remarkable  is 
now  of  much  account.  If  it  improves,  as  seedlings  so  frequently  do,  it  may 
be  worth  propagating.  Prof.  Kirtland  has,  however,  such  a  very  extensive 
and  successful  "  manufactory  ^  of  new  varieties,  that  it  seems  rather  un- 
necessary for  any  one  else  to  engage  in  the  pursuit. 


EXAMPLE  IN  A  POPLAR  TREE  OF  WHAT  NATURE  WILL 
EFFECT  WHEN  ASSISTED  BY  ART. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1842,  the  lightning  struck  our  Lombardy  Poplar 
tree,  not  far  from  the  house,  with  a  crash  as  though  the  house  itself  had 
fallen  in  ruins.  This  tree,  at  18  feet  from  the  ground,  branches  out  into 
three  principal  leaders.  The  one  which  faces  the  west  received  the  full 
force  of  the  thunderstorm,  and  it  exhibited  an  excavation  of  26  feet  in  length, 
and  at  one  part  o^  22  inches  in  breadth.  Independent  of  this  sad  stroke  at 
the  western  side  of  the  tree,  its  bole  to  the  north  was  struck  at  the  same  time, 
and  denuded  of  its  bark  to  the  extent  of  6  feet  by  14  inches.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  vast  injury  which  this  tree  received  when  the  reader 
learns  that  I  picked  up  fragments  of  its  wocd  full  50  yards  from  the  spot 
where  it  stands. 

After  a  close  inspection  of  the  lacerated  parts  I  conjectured  that  there 
was  still  enough  of  solid  wood  remaining  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  wintry 
wind.  Having  cut  out  all  the  shattered  parts,  I  placed  a  series  of  thick 
slates  on  a  solid  bed  of  mortar,  quite  up  to  where  the  tree  takes  its  three 
leaders :  thus  forming  a  hard  and  permanent  covering  of  18  feet  in  extent. 
At  the  edges  of  the  slates  we  applied  Roman  cement  nicely  sloped  off" ;  so 
that  the  future  wood  and  bark  might  have  an  easy  passage  over  them,  at 
each  returning  season  for  increase  of  growth.  Thus,  all  being  rendered  safe 
from  wind  and  rain  we  ceased  our  work,  and  left  the  tree  to  Nature's  heal- 
ing care.  She  has  not  disappointed  us.  Yesterday  I  got  up  into  the  tree 
and  I  inspected  minutely  the  injured  parts  throughout  their  whole  extent. 
Their  condition  was  prosperous  in  every  point  of  view.  The  new  wood  and 
bark  have  rolled  over  the  slates  to  a  close  or  joining  within  11  inches,  bind 
ing  the  slates  down  in  an  everlasting  prison. 


w 
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THB  BEST  EABLT  APPLE.  »471 

annnally.  The  Concord  has  only  fruited  with  us  twice,  but  in  very  unfavor- 
able seasons.  It  feels  itself  evidently  at  home  here,  in  our  soil  and  climate, 
not  suffering  in  the  least  from  rot  and  mildew,  and  bearing  fruit  abun- 
dantly. It  is  here  much  better  in  quality  than  either  Catawba  or  Isabella, 
and  fully  proves  Samuel  Miller's  assertion,  that  "  those  at  the  East  do  not 
know  what  a  really  good  Concord  is,"  so  much  docs  it  improve  the  further 
it  is  brought  South.  I  am  confident  that  at  least  $10b  would  be  realized  here 
per  acre,  by  planting  the  Concord  for  the  St.  Louis  market. 

The  Cats^wba  will  give  a  medium  crop,  about  200  to  260  gallons  per  acre, 
this  season.  It  will  soon  be  supplanted  by  better  varieties,  and  in  ten 
years  from  now,  I  hope  to  see  but  very  little  of  it  left.  It  is  evidently  not 
suited  to  the  climate,  and  though  it  will  always  pay  the  diligent  cultivator 
for  his  labor,  yet  there  are  many  varieties  superior  to  it  here. 

Peaches  are  scarce  here  this  season,  pears  also,  owing  to  the  late  Spring 
frosts,  but  apples  are,  as  usual,  abundant.  We  have  several  new  grapes, 
peaches  and  apples  here,  of  great  promise,  of  which  I  hope  to  send  you 
samples  as  soon  as  ripe. 

But  now,  1  am  afraid,  I  have  exhausted  the  patience  of  you  and  your 
readers,  and  you  will  doubtless  be  glad  if  1  stop  this  rambling  talk. 


THE  BEST  EARLY  APPLE. 

BT    S.   S.    CLARKE,   NEW   HAVEN,   CONN. 

The  specimens  of  apples  herewith  sent,  are  a  variety  of  early  fruit  that  I 
do  not  find  described  in  the  books.  It  has  been  somewhat  disseminated 
about  this  State  within  the  last  few  years,  from  the  town  of  Bristol,  it  being 
the  leading  early  apple  cultivated  in  that  locality,  and  I  find  on  inquiry  and 
in  an  interesting  conversation  with  Mr.  Ezra  Norton  of  that  town,  an  elderly 
gentleman  of  more  than  eighty  years,  that  he  procured  scions  of  this  apple 
from  the  northern  part  of  New  Jersey,  the  town  of  Paramus,  fifty-five  years 
ago.  He  shows  on  his  place  large  trees  that  he  has  grafted  at  that  time,* 
which  was  probably  the  introduction  of  it  into  this  State. 

The  name  he  received  it  under  was  "  Sour  Harvest,"  or  "  Zour  Bough,"  of 
the  Dutch  or  Hollanders,  the  people  he  received  it  from. 

It  being  a  distinct  variety  from  the  Early  Harvest  or  any  of  the  early 
apples  described  in  the  books,  it  was  named  by  the  person  following  the 
business  of  grafting  at  Bristol,  the  **  North  American  Best,"  by  which  name 
it  is  generally  known  in  this  State. 

An  early  apple  of  so  much  value  should  be  more  generally  and  acurately 
known.  It  is  of  peculiar  growth  ;  in  the  nursery  rows  it  is  strong  and  stiff, 
very  diverging  in  its  leading  and  other  branches,  requires  very  thorough 
pruning  to  get  it  into  an  upright  and  perpendicular  form.  It  probably  com- 
mences bearing  sooner  and  more  regular  than  any  other  variety  ;  it  is  large, 
fair,  fiattish  conical,  skin  smooth,  light  or  greenish  yellow,  red  blush  in  the 
sun,  slightly  sub-acid,  high  flavor,  very  tender  and  juicy,  fine  for  dessert  or 
cooking  ;  in  short  I  should  say  it  blended  the  qualities  of  the  Early  Harvest 
and  Large  Early  Bough  in  equal  proportions.  It  commences  ripening  the 
first  of  August,  and  continues  through  the  month. 


FORM   OF  TREES. 


The  apple  described  as  the  *'  Primate  "  in  Downing'a  late  edition,  is  thn 
nearest  description  of  this  fruit,  but  the  time  of  ripening  there  given  is  ote 
month  later  than  this. 

[Our  correspondent  has  given  the  character  of  a  vert/  good  apple  with 
great  accuracy. — Ed.] 


Form  of  Various  Trees. — In  ascertaining  the  habits  of  growth  of  varioQs 
trees  of  the  several  popular  varieties  of  apples  that  are  largely  cultivating 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati,  we  have  taken  our  own  experience  as  & 
starting  point,  and  then  added  to  this  such  additional  information  as  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  from  other  members  of  this  Society.  The  result  of 
our  labors  is  the  following  classiOcation : — 0/  cm  VprigfU  Coniad 
Grototh — Benoni,  Early  Strawberry,  Golden  Russet,  Early  Sweet  Boogh. 
Lady  Apple,  Prior's  Red.  Northern  Spy,Talman's  Sweeting.  Upright  Grw^, 
but  toith  a  JRound  Head — Red  Astrachan,  White  Pippin,  Alexander  Kaighn's 
Spitzenberg,  Michael  Henry  Pippin,  Drop  D'or  Bohanan,  Belmont,  Rawicjs 
Janctte,  Fall  Wine,  Rambo,  Rome  Beauty,  Summer  Rose,  High  Top  Sweet, 
Myer's  Nonpariel,  Fall  Pippin  and  Porter.  Spreading  Idmbs^  (md  Bound 
Head — Smith's  Cider,  Maiden  Blush,  Baldwin,  Roxbury  Russet,  Newton 
Pippin,  Tulehocken.  Winesap,  Broad  well's  Sweet,  Gravenstein,  Jersey 
Sweeting.  Hubbardstown  Nonsuch,  Belmont  Vandevere.  Drooping,  Pendant 
Form  :  Ilead  Sf/tmnetrical — Yellow  Belleflner,  Pennock,  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing, Newark  Pippin,  and  Fall  Pippin.  Pendant  Drooping  JFbrm:  Eoid 
Loose  or  Straggling  and  Open — Ortley,  White  Winter,  Pearmain,  and  New- 
ton Spitzenberg.  Of  the  above,  we  would  particularly  refer  to  Smith's 
Cider,  Yellow  Bellcfluer,  White  Pippin,  Rome  Beauty,  and  Rawle*8  Janette, 
as  trees  of  a  marked  vigorous  growth  and  healthy,  hearty  habit  The  Benoni, 
Winesap  and  Summer  Rose  arc  of  only  moderate  growth,  but  appear  perfect- 
ly hardy.  The  Early  Sweet  Bough,  Newton  Pippin,  and  Ortley,  (or  White 
Bellcfluer,  )  appear  to  possess  a  less  vigorous  and  somewhat  nnhealthy  con- 
stitution.— Selected  by  a  Committee  of  the  Cincinfigti  Agricultural  Society. 


%a  Caittribiitars  anir  dgxrfeangts,  ice,  &c. 

Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  &c.,  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  the  Editor,  should  h%  uniformly  directed  to  the  Horticulturist, 
Gtrmanlawn,  {Philadelphia^)  Pa.  Packages  by  Express,  &c.,  should  be 
directed  to  the  Editor,  as  above,  by  name  ;  they  will  thus  reach  him  almost 
beyond  a  doubt. 

»»    m»m    *4 

Transactions  op  t^eNew  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  Vol.  XVIII— The 
new  Tolume,  kindly  sent  us  by  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary,  is  a  new  evidence  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  this  Society ;  it  is  filled  with  valuable  knowledge  from  the  brains  and  pens  of 
men  who  take  delight  not  only  in  agriculture,  but  in  imparting  to  others  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience. Rarely  have  we  read  a  volume  of  more  interest.  The  portions  which  attract  our 
attention  particularly  are  Dr.  Fitch's  continued  essays  on  insects  injurious  to  trees,  the  oaks 
and  their  borers  being  his  last  topics.  Mr.  Pell's  prize  essay  on  fishes,  for  which  an  award 
of  a  hundred  dollars  was  made,  is  just  one  of  those  useful  and  popular  essays  which  tell  on 
the  practical  public.  Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Pardee,  last  month  noticed  Mr.  Pell's  fish-ponds, 
and  to  them  and  the  information  they  teach  we  propose  to  devote  all  the  attention  our  space 
will  DOW  admit  of 

It  has  long  been  known  that  fish  may  be  made  pn)fitable ;  oysters  have  paid  large  profits 
to  i\itir  planUrt^  and  as  population  increases,  fishes  must  likewise  became  a  source  of  wealth,  no 
less  than  of  convenience  and  health.  A  man  with  a  good  trout  pond  so  arranged  that  they 
cannot  escape  below  a  milk-house  near  his  premises,  has  become  a  person  of  mark ;  parties 
leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  very  frequently  to  make  a  repast  on  the  contents  of  his 
superior  preserve.  But  to  Mr.  Pell's  essay,  from  which  we  make  a  few  excerpts,  wishing  that 
we  had  space  for  it  almost  entire.  Mr.  Pell  speaks  as  lovingly  of  his  interesting  pets  as  could 
old  Izak  Walton.  He  says:  **  I  have  eight  ponds  on  my  farm,  all  artificial,  and  fed  bj  springs: 
they  are  with  two  exceptions  fourteen  feet  deep,  and  contain  forty-five  varieties  of  fresh  and 
salt  water  fish.'*  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  them  in  succession,  beginning  with  the  trout, 
of  which — "  The  female  is  the  best  for  the  table.  She  may  be  known  by  her  small  head  and 
deep  body.  Fisb  is  always  in  season  when  their  heads  are  so  small  as  to  be  disproportioned  to 
the  size  of  their  body.  The  trout  is  less  oily  and  rich  than  the  salmon ;  the  female  is  much 
brighter  and  more  beautiful  than  the  male.  This  is  a  singular  fact,  and  I  believe  the  only  crea- 
ture, except  woman,  that  is  more  beautiful  than  the  male,  in  all  creation.  When  first  I  stocked 
my  trout-pond,  I  placed  1500  in  it,  and  was  accustomed  to  feed  them  with  angle  worms,  rose 
bugs,  crickets,  grasshoppers,  <&c.,  which  they  attacked  with  great  voracity,  to  the  amusement 
of  those  looking  on.  Trout  and  salmon  will  bite  more  readily  upon  a  hook  baited  with  their 
own  roe  than  upon  any  other  bait.  They  grow  much  more  rapidly  in  ponds  than  in  their  native 
ttreams,  from  the  fiict  that  they  are  better  fed  and  not  compelled  to  exercise.     These  are  the 

tunly  fish  known  to  me  that  possess  a  voice,  which  is  perceived  by  pressing  them,  when  they 
3 emit  a  murmuring  sound,  and  tremble  all  over.    *    *    The  largest  ever  known  in  England 
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weighed  nearly  twenty-three  pound 8.  *  *  If  !t  ii  the  intention  of  the  angler  to  aend  tkeo 
to  a  distance,  bleed  them  at  the  tail,  and  pack  them  in  a  basket  with  dry  straw ;  when  boUd, 
•alt  must  be  placed  in  the  water." 

Of  carp  bo  lays :  "  There  is  no  reason  why  they  may  not  be  made  profitable.  Fish  ar«  FJtf 
hens  in  one  respect ;  they  never  deposit  all  their  spawn  atone  time, but  at  several  periods,  wwb 
often  intervening,  according  to  its  roatnrity.  *  *  Carp  live  longer  out  of  their  native  water 
than  any  other  known  fish.  In  Holland  they  are  kept  alive  twenty*two  days,  hnni^  up  in  a  eool 
cellar  in  a  bag  of  wet  moss,  where  they  are  perfectly  fattened  on  bread  and  milk.  *  *  Am 
tho  North  River  now  abounds  with  them,  I  will  here  mention  how  they  may  be  induced  to  bite. 
Having  been  taught  to  eat  bread,  it  is  only  necessary  to  convert  it  into  paste  and  dip  it  in  bonej. 
With  a  hook  so  baited  yon  may  take  them  readily  early  in  the  morning  or  the  dusk  of  the 
evening." 

Of  gold-fish,  the  Golden  Chap,  the  following  remark  will  be  new  to  many :  "  I  have  noticed 
that  by  a  proper  diet  I  can  increase  the  intensity  of  their  color,  change  their  exterasl  eharse- 
tcristics,  improve  the  rotundity  of  their  form,  and  add  mnch  to  their  size ;  azkd  what  is  more 
surprising  than  all,  those  characters  become  hereditary  in  their  oflspring/' 

The  sun-fish ;  he  asserts  that "  their  muscles  are  quite  firm  and  free  from  oil,  which  renden 
them  valuable  for  food,  and  particularly  calculated  lor  sick  persons."  The  ibllowing  ecmpU- 
ment  to  fishermen  is  probably  deserved :  "  Those  who  are  fond  of  fishing,  I  have  noticed,  are 
generally  placid,  thoughtful,  and  particularly  given  to  contemplate  nature."  *  *  **  InCiios. 
almost  every  establishment  has  its  fish-pond,  in  which  are  placed  as  many  store-fish  ss  it  eu 
hold ;  they  are  fed  three  times  each  day,  with  as  much  rice  and  blood  as  they  will  eat  eiesc 
By  this  management  they  advance  rapidly  in  growth,  and  become  exceedingly  fat,  and  if  inkod- 
ed  for  market  are  earned  alive  in  large  tubs  of  water.  The  water  is  then  drawn  from  the  ponds 
for  irrigating  purposes,  and  tho  mud  saved  for  top-dressing.  They  are  then  filled  and  storied 
as  before.  Last  year  I  drew  off  the  water  from  a  sun-fish  pond,  and  removed  therefiom  700i> 
loads  of  UHBurpassed  manure,  intrinsically  worth  one  dollar  per  load.*' 

But  tho  pike  stories  are  the  most  exciting.  He  says :  "  I  have  a  large  pond  devoted  to  tlii« 
fish,  in  which  they  abound  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  I  might  supply  half  a  dozen  families  Uk* 
year  round  from  it.  They  are  the  most  notoriously  voracious  fish  in  our  fresh-water  pondf,  and 
will  devour  ducks,  geese,  ftits,  serpents,  and  frogs ;  they  have  an  amazing  number  of  tct- tb, 
which  they  use  in  a  scientific  manner ;  there  are  700  on  the  tongue,  as  well  as  both  javre  and 
roof  of  the  mouth.  These  ferocious  fish  have  become  with  me  as  docile  as  dogs.  *  *  I  bare 
known  a  pike  to  swallow  partially  a  fish  too  large  for  his  throat,  and  to  cany  it  thus  is  bit 
mouth,  until  the  portion  swallowed  was  digested.  *  *  Pike  are  particularly  fond  of  fri>ei 
as  food,  but  the  frog  always  makes  battle  when  the  pike  approaches,  and  will  sometimes  mouat 
upon  his  head,  where  they  become  very  troublesome  customers,  placing  their  foreclawi  Id  the 
comer  of  his  eye,  and  clinging  with  their  hind  legs.  If  this  position  is  well  taken,  It  a  ni- 
terly  impossible  for  the  pike  to  diBencumber  himself  until  tho  frog  is  willing  to  depart,  wb'u-'h 
be  usually  consents  to  do  when  the  fish  approaches  near  enough  to  the  shore  to  permit  him  tt> 
leap  upon  it.  Pike  grow  faster  than  other  fish  in  my  ponds,  making  eight  inches  the  first  }»r. 
ten  the  second,  fourteen  the  third,  and  twenty  the  fourth.  I  am  convinced  that  an  aca*  (^ 
pond  would  yield  more  profit  than  a  ten  acre  lot  under  ordinary  cultivaUon.  *  *  A  Urpc 
pike  was  once  caught  in  the  river  Ouse,  which  weighed  twenty-eight  pounds.  *  *  I  trvM 
recommend  those  eating  pike  not  to  swallow  the  bones,  as  they  are  excessively  sharp,  p&r^^ 
ularly  hard,  and  defy  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach  to  dissolve  them." 

The  following  hint  to  bass-fishers  should  be  remembered.    *'  The  day  before  you  intend  t^' 
'  fish  for  bass,  sink  a  glass  bottle  in  the  vicinity  of  their  haunts,  with  small  fish  in  it,  coremi 
with  a  piece  of  pierced  parchment,  or  linen  cloth  ;  this  will  attract  them  in  large  numbers  «>• 
by  dropping  your  line  in  its  vicinity,  balted'with  similar  small  fish,  you  may  take  many  of  tkem." 
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TVe  coald  go  on  multiplying  eztmcU,  bat  must  be  content  witli  the  foregoing  for  the  pres- 
ent, heartily  commending  the  book,  and  this  essay  in  particular. 

LiEBiG's  Letters  on  Modern  Agriculture  are  to  be  published  immediately  by  John 
Wiley,  of  Kew  York.  Dr.  Biyth's  translation  is  an  excellent  one,  and  the  book  deserves  and 
will  excite  the  attention  of  thinking  men  in  all  countries.  Some  of  his  positions  will  no  doubt 
meet  ^th  objections.  They  are  addressed  not  to  agriculturists  alone,  but  to  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  their  country.  From  the  efforts  of  the  army  of  anxious  laborers  results  in  producing 
larger  crops  have  been  obtained,  but  Liebig  fears  that  the  orer  stimulation  given  to  the  ground 
may  l>e  attended  with  disastrous  results  to  posterity.  The  mineral  food  of  plants  is  shown  to 
exist  in  the  soil  in  two  different  states,  in  one  being  immediately  available,  while  in  the  other  it 
is  not  yet  brought  by  decomposition  into  a  condition  for  absorption  by  the  roots.  "  In  every 
case  the  produce  of  a  field  and  the  duration  of  its  fertility  bear  a  fixed  relation  to  the  sum  of 
the  available  food  in  the  soil.  Hence,  if  by  mechanical  means  applied  to  the  soil,  we  render 
the  absorption  of  this  food  by  plants  more  rapid,  we  thereby  increase  the  amount  of  produce  in 
a  given  time,  and  thus  more  quickly  exhaust  the  stock.  At  the  end  of  this  given  time  the  field 
will,  for  agricultural  purposes,  be  unproductive,  if  the  mineral  matters  removed  by  the  crops 
be  not  restored."  We  have  already  seen  this  result  in  America.  The  author  directs  attention 
to  the  £act  that  this  fundamental  principle  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  some  of  the  systems  of 
modem  high  fanning,  where  the  assumption  is  made  that  the  available  mineral  food  in  arable 
soils  is  inexhaustible.  On  this  system  the  present  occupiers  of  the  land  may  rejoice  in  their 
abundant  crops,  but  the  inevitable  result  will  be  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  for  future  tillers. 

"  To  question,^'  he  says,  **  the  fact  of  the  restoration  of  fertility  to  land  by  guano,  bone-dust, 
or  rape-dust,  would  be  an  act  of  great  folly,  for  this  fact  is  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the 
practical  man."  He  is  quite  satisfied  with  the  belief  that  his  system  of  cultivation  has  been  i 
shown  to  rest  on  a  rational  and  systematic  basis ;  "  which  in  reality  is  not  the  case."  He  holds  I 
that  the  greatest  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  unwearied  efforts  in  directing  attention  to  the  I 
facts  on  which  scientific  principles  rest :  for  if  we  can  but  succeed  in  inducing  them  to  reflect  | 
on  the  proof  of  these  principles,  practitioners  may  be  considered  as  converts  to  the  doctrines 
of  science ;  without  a  knowledge  of  principles  no  science  can  exist.  If  the  large  crops  are  a 
consequence  of  a  mode  of  management  by  which  the  ground  must  gradually  lose  th'e^cbnditions 
of  ita  fertility,  by  which  it  must  be  impoverished  or  exhausted,  then  such  a  system  is  not  rationalr 
though  it  enriches  the  individual  who  obtains  these  high  returns.  He  thinks  it  no  longer  possi- 
ble to  bestow  again  upon  the  soil  all  those  conditions  of  fertility  which  have  been  withdrawn 
by  the  existing  mode  of  husbandry  abroad,  but,  by  a  judicious  system  of  management,  he 
believes  so  much  may  be  accomplished  with  the  still  existing  means,  as  to  put  in  the  shade  all 
that  has  hitherto  been  done.  He  then  recalls  to  mind  the  most  general  conditions  of  the  life  of 
plants.  To  understand  correctly  the  effect  of  the  soil  and  its  constituents  on  vegetation,  we 
must  keep  steadily  in  view  the  fact,  that  the  elements  of  food  present  in  it  always  possess 
within  themselves  active  powers,  but  they  are  not  always  in  a  condition  to  exert  this  power. 
A  solution  of  guano,  when  used  in  quantity,  removes  the  whole  of  the  ammonia,  potash,  and 
phosphoric  acid  which  they  contain,  while  not  a  trace  of  these  substances  can  be  found  in  the 
water  which  naturally  flows  from  the  soil.  Hence  our  applications  of  stimulants,  unless  guided 
by  science,  will  soon,  if  continued  ignorantiy,  leave  posterity,  it  may  be  with  plenty  of  gold,  but 
no  food  to  be  purchased  by  it. 

This  book  requires  study;  we  recommend  it  to  those  who  would  penetrate  beyond  the  surface 
of  things. 

Phloxes. — ^The  following  list  of  phloxes  was  made  from  the  very  extensive  variety  at  £11- 
wanger  Sc  Barry's  Nurseries,  as  the  best  twelve  yet  known  to  American  gardeners.  This 
superb  herbaceous  plants  are  better  worth  a  place  as  ornaments  than  almost  any  other ;  they  are 
showy  for  a  long  time,  and  for  variety  are  equal  to  verbenas,  with  the  advantage  of  being  hardy : 
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Alba  perfecta.  Elite  Fontaine,  Gloire  de  Puteaux,  HeDri  dc  Santa  Cnia,  Madame  de  Ai^ 
Here,  Yenui,  SpeDeerll,  Soperlw,  Teotonia,  Yieomte  Albert  de  Beaamont,  Atfcas,  Delecta 

Tub  Root.— Vefretable  pbyRiologists  are  now  turniof^  their  attention  to  tbe  great  caaae  (/ 
the  evile  that  plants  are  heirs  to,  and  which  has  been  to  Jong  neglected.  The  mieroMf»p<t  ii 
revealing  the  actual  condition  of  the  root,  and  explaining  its  mode  of  growth.  Dr.  Lindler,  in  a 
late  Gardener  M  ChranicUf  sajs : 

"  It  has  long  been  known  that  in  certain  plants  the  end  of  the  roots  is  covered  by  a  kind  of 
cap  or  hood,  within  which  the  process  of  growth  is  carried  on.  Of  this  the  common  Duckweed 
oflcrs  a  familiar  example,  which  any  one  may  see  with  the  aid  of  a  pocket  lens.  Another,  oc  s 
far  larger  scale,  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  stout  aerial  roots  of  the  Screw  Pine  {Fadgwt), 
in  which  it  looks  like  a  great  brown  cnp.  It  now  appears  that  the  stmctare  in  qnesdon  is  i^eo- 
eral,  not  exceptional.  Mr.  Henfrey  finds  that  *  the  growing  point  of  a  root  is  not  at  its  aktolntr 
extremity,  which  is  covered  by  a  cap-shaped  or  hood-like  portion  of  epidermis  of  its  ovb,  cttn- 
tlnuoas  likewise  behind  with  the  cambial  structure.  This  cap-like  sheath  of  the  point  n[  th^ 
root  may  be  compared  with  the  head  of  an  amrow,  forming  a  firm  body,  which  can  bepstbed 
forward  by  the  growing  force  behind,  to  penetrate  thniugh  the  resisting  soil.  This  cspii  enh- 
ject  to  destruction  and  decomposition  by  external  asencies.  and  is  less  distinctly  eeen  in  rof«t« 
growing  in  earth  than  those  of  aquatic  plants.  In  all  cases  it  is  constantly  undergoing  mewal 
bv  cell-development  at  the  back-part ;  and  when  it  remains  undissoWed,  as  in  many  witt^r- 
piantu,  it  becomes  very  large ;  when  it  undergoes  decomposition  in  proportion  as  it  is  mew^ 
behind,  it  presents  an  irregular,  ragged  appearance,  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  kdetof  > 
spongy  structure  at  the  ends  of  the  rootlets.' " 

The  ends  of  roots  undergo  a  process  of  exfoliation,  the  rapidity  of  which  depends  oa  kbc 
idiosyncTBcy  of  the  ipecies,  and  the  temperature  and  moisture  to  which  they  are  exposei  Hia 
exfoliation  is  connected  with  the  formation  of  new  tissue  in  the  viscous  matter,  beneath  skmi 
or  ho<»ds  of  epidermis^  which  are  eventually  thrown  off,  and  the  doctor  prriceeds  thoi  to  jmi 
out  the  practical  value  of  this  apparently  small  fact : 

**  That  rootlets  form  a  skin  at  their  points  beneath  which  the  process  of  growth  ii  etrM  co 
may  be  an  anatomical  fact,  but  what  is  Its  application  7  Of  what  conseouence  can  it  be  to  & 
gardener  to  know  what  a  microscope  and  a  microscope  only  can  reveal  7  We  answer  by  sfiking 
whether  the  invisible  processes  ot  dict^stion  in  the  human  stomach  need  not  be  undersUnJ 
because  they  cannot  be  seen  7  or  whether  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  a  gardener  to  kww 
where  the  equivalent  of  a  stomach  is  to  be  found  in  the  plants  he  grows  because  it  is  impo8»ible 
for  him  to  view  either  the  processes  of  assimulntion  themselves  or  the  minute  places  in  vkicb 
they  go  on  7  Surely  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  wh  are  to  understand  the  mode  of  treadoi 
plants  properly  we  cannot  learn  too  much  about  their  ways  of  life  and  growth. 

"  It  18  well  known  that  the  roots  of  plants  increase  in  length  solely  by  the  continual  addittnn 
of  new  matter  to  their  points.  Were  it  otherwise  they  would  be  bent  and  turned  and  distorted 
by  the  resistance  of  the  soil  itself,  if  indeed  they  could  ever  penetrate  it  at  all.  Thiswili  ix* 
easily  seen  by  any  one  who  endeavors  to  force  a  piece  of  twine  through  the  loosest  and  snftfft 
earth  that  can  be  found.  Hence  the  well  understood  fact  that  the  youngest  part  of  a  rootlet  h 
its  tip,  a  part  which  is  incessantly  renewed  during  the  period  of  growth  ;  and  which,  acH&g 
like  a  sponge  in  absorbing  whatever  the  earth  can  ^ive  up,  had  acquired  at  one  time  the  iudk' 
of  spongiole,  spongelet,  or  little  sponge.  But  there  always  remained  these  questioiM :  kov  , 
does  the  soft  young  delicate  nascent  tissue  of  the  rootlet  manage  to  exist  in  contact  with  tbf 
earthy  particles  that  it  is  perpetually  displacing  ?  and  why  does  it  never  catch  up  such  psitle]& 
and  entangle  them  in  its  substance  f  To  this  an  answer  is  now  returned ;  it  is  not^  it  is  Bf^^. 
in  absolute  contact  with  the  earth,  but  is  screened  from  the  earliest  moment  of  its  secend  lifr 
by  an  old  skin,  which  it  pushes  forward,  and  gradually  renews,  forming  its  own  natter  ^ 
growth  in  security  beneath  it.  Mr.  Henfrey  compares  the  skin  to  the  Aem/  of  cm  am»,  wfaiefa 
can  be  pushed  forward  by  the  growing  force  behind.  We  would  rather  compare  it  to  a  screea 
or  mantlet  such  as  troops  sometimes  employ  in  their  advance  towards  an  enemy. 

*'We  may  safely  assume  that  this  cap,  hood,  coif,  screen,  or  whatever  else  it  is  called,  is  sK«e- 
sary  to  the  root,  and  that  its  removal  must  be  injurious,  inasmuch  as  the  forward  growth  of  tbe 
root  will  be  prevented  by  its  removal.  That  being  so,  of  what  immense  importance  it  mwX  b4> 
to  secure,  with  the  utmost  care,  this  delicate  organization  on  the  safety  of  which  so  innrA 
depends.  In  the  rude  hands  of  ignorant  persons,  who  transplant  a  bush  by  pulling  it  up,  ^'^  ^ 
ti.ey  were  *  pulling  a  turnip,'  all  this  important  structure  must  necessarily  be  destroyed.  It  is 
no  wonder  then  if  so  many  plants  perish  under  the  bands  of  common  laborers.    Only  see  bow 
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I     thoy  *  prick  out  *  cablMige  plants  or  celery,  or  any  o(  the  geedling  tap-rooted  crops ;   it  is  no  , 

I     wonder  if  they  find  great  fi^apB  in  their  rows.    Instead  of  wreaking  their  anger  on  '  the  grub  * 
{   they  should  blame  their  own  ungentle  ways. 
,       "  But  it  may  be  said  that  plants  are  dealt  with  well  enough  in  the  rude  mode  that  is  so  com- 

I     mon^  and  that  the  care  required  by  theory  is  not  really  demanded  by  practice.     Winter-moved 

ebrubs,  or'  those  which  bear  to  be  lifted  in  August  without  much  care,  may  be  pointed  to  in 

'   support  of  this  notion.    But  these  instances  do  not  really  affect  the  question.    In  the  dry 

I !  weather  of  August  such  plants  as  the  Rhododendron  and  its  allies  are  not  growing ;  their  roots 
are  ripened,  hard,  and  tough  to  the  points  of  the  fibres ;  and  they  will  bear  much  rough  usa^e 
without  damage  ;  moreover,  a  large  part  of  their  most  delicate  fibres  is  so  firmly  imbedded  m 
earth  that  they  come  up  with  a  '  ball,'  and  are  not  at  all  disturbed.  So  in  winter,  when  trees 
are  removed,  the  rootlets  are  hard  and  torpid.    Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  somci  plants  have 

I     a  wonderful  power  of  repairing  injury,  If  they  have  once  acquired  their  woody  organization, 
,   and  time  is  given  them.     When  the  roots  of  a  winter-moved  tree  are  broken  the  wounded  ends 

I  may  close  up,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  roots  new  rootlets  with  the  requisite  hood  will  gradually 
form  before  the  period  of  vernal  growth  recurs.     Others  are  constitutionally  able  to  reproduce 

I  roots  at  all  seasons,  and  under  all  circumstances,  owing  to  what  is  called  their  strong  vitality : 
as  wo  see  in  the  Willow,  whose  wands  grow  when  stuck  in  the  earth,  although  thej  neither 
have  nor  ever  had  a  root. 

I  "  It  is  not  to  cases  such  as  these  that  rational  gardeners  will  look.  We  once  knew  a  man 
who  ate  Belladonna  berries  with  impunity ;  that  was  his  constitutional  peculiarity  ;  his  stomach 
was  able  to  resist  that  dangerous  poison ;  but  we  cannot  infer  from  such  a  case  that  Belladonna 
berries  may  be  eaten.  So  with  the  roots  of  plants  ;  we  are  not  justified  in  saying  that  the 
utmost  care  is  not  required  to  preserve  their  young  points  from  iiyury  because  some  plants  suc- 
ceed perfectly  well  without  care. 

"  But  it  is  not  merely  on  account  of  the  extreme  delicacy  and  importance  of  their  points  that 
roots  require  to  be  handled  with  the  utmost  gentleness.  Another  microscopical  fact  has  been 
a^ertained  within  the  last  few  years,  and  is  of  hardly  less  interest.  When  you  look  with  the 
naked  eye  at  the  skin  of  a  young  root-fibre,  nothing  is  seen  except  an  apparently  level,  uninter- 
rupted surface.  But  in  many  cases  there  are  present  infinite  multitudes  of  little  hairs,  through 
which  food  is  imbibed  ;  they  are  the  mouths  of  the  root.  Through  their  agency  the  sucking  or 
feeding  power  of  the  rootskin  is  very  ctmsiderably  augmented ;  to  remove  them  is  to  diminish  or 
destroy  that  power.  But  they  are  so  delicate  that  any  ungentle  treatment  of  the  root  must 
deutroy  them.  In  the  words  of  Prof.  Henfrey,  *  they  are  mostly  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  their  presence  is  chiefly  betrayed  by  the  adhesion  of  the  soil  to  them.  When  young  roots 
are  carefully  washed  and  placed  under  a  magnifying  glass,  their  fibrils  (root-hairs)  are  seen  very 
I  clearly ;  and  on  such  roots  as  those  of  barley,  for  instance,  they  exist  in  enormous  numbers.' 
I  "  We  recommend  all  unsuccessful  cultivators  to  turn  these  important  facts  over  in  their  minds, 
and  to  consider  well  whether  they  have  always  thought  about  them.  They  have  a  very  large 
application." 

£rhard*s  Ravenswood  Pear. — We  present  a  cut  of  this  early  and  excellent  fmit  pro- 
duced on  the  place  of  Charies  F.  Erhard,  Ravenswood,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  who  has  it  now 
for  sale.     The  cut  represents  the  fruit  rather 
I  below  the  average ;  though  small  it  is  lively  an4 
I   excellent ;  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  report 
J   of  the  *'  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pomologi- 
cal  Society/'  for  1856,  page  196,  it  has  been 
favorably  noticed  in  a  paper  there  read  by  Mr.  T. 
W.  Field.    Mr.  Erhard  now  attaches  his  name 
to  the  fruit  and  calls  it  *'  Erhard's  Ravenswood," 
to  which  name  he  is  fully  entitled. 

"The  Ravenswood,  obtuse  pyramidal,  tend- 
ing to  obovate,  small  to  medium  in  size,  with  a 
very  short  thick  stem,  has  qualities  that  entitle 
it  to  much  regard.  Ripening  from  the  middle  o  f 
July  to  the  middle  of  August ;  it  is  superior  to 
M^  meet  pears  of  that  period,  in  rich  aromatic  flavor, 
in^aQd  in  its  great  abundance  of  vinous  carbonated  juice. 


It  is  a  very  great  bearer,  and  almost 
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an  the  fraiti  are  equally  good.    It  ia  a  seedling  found  in  the  woods  of  Astoria  and  pkated  ob 
the  grounds  of  Charles  T.  Erhard.'* 

A  R$al  Blmnkst  Sheet  is  the  great  Poster  of  the  New  York  Agricultaral  Society's  Fair,  to  be 
held  on  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  October.  It  represents,  too,  a  large  and  excellent  aocioty—ilull  we 
say  the  most  progressive  !  Large  enoaghi  to  be  a  cradle  cover  for  four  twins,  we  have  fimnd  wbk 
diflleolty  in  placing  it  'Mn  a  ooospicoous  place,"  but  at  last,  with  a  long  ladder,  and  some  Im 
nails,  it  greets  every  passenger  of  a  not  insignificant  BaUroad.  Good  luck  for  the  teheme,  sal 
fine  weather,  is  our  benison.  Of  the  Natitmal  AgrkuUnral  Societff,  at  Chicago,  and  the  f  ctr  ct 
EUzdbeikimtm,  New  Jer$e$,  we  have  most  flattering  accounts  of  success  in  all  respects. 

The  New  Hampelare  State  Agricultural  Society  will  hold  its  tenth  Annual  FairstDorer.oB 
th(f  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  this  month. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  the  follovriog,  which  we  take  from  that  excellent  periodical  tlie 
Samihem  CnUieator^  b  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  "  What's  In  a  Name,'*  which  hai  had  eo 
many  admirers;  in  short,  it  can  only  be  from  T.,  of  Torchhill, Georgia,  who  ia  termed  tlis Tom 
Hood  of  Southern  pomology,  by  the  CuUivuior, 

YE    LITTLE    TREE. 


BY  TE  ORCHARD  RAMBLER. 


Take  it  up  tenderly, 

Plant  it  with  care ; 
It*s  but  a  litUe  tree, 

Nothing  to  spare ! 
Scant  are  the  limbs  on*t, 

Fibres  but  few, 
Take  care,  or  it  won't 

Take  care  of  ^m ! 

Mangle  the  bark  of  it, 

Man  with  a  soul ! 
Pestle  the  roots  of  it 

Into  a  hole  \ 
Oh,  for  the  shame  of  it. 

Better  be  dead, 
Fruit  to  the  name  of  it ! 

Nary  a  Red ! 

Take  it  up  tenderly, 
Man  with  a  soul ! 

Oh  !  but  a  little  tree 
Likes  a  big  hole ! 


Fair  is  the  sight  of  ii^ 

Lordly  and  bold ! 
Fruit  on  the  limbs  of  it. 

Crimson  and  gold ! 

Who'd  be  a  market-man 

Selling  his  fruit. 
Gum  in  his  eye,  and 

A  worm  at  his  root  T 
Down  with  the  raw-bone, 

Shrivelled  and  diy ! 
Juice  for  my  jaw-bone ! 

Joy  for  my  eye !  * 

Basket  on  basketful, 

Peach  upon  Peadi! 
Juno-like,  beantifid ! 

Rosy  and  rich ! 
Choose  for  the  good  of  yoo, 

Orebardists,  each! 
Dollar  a  lomd,  of  you, 

Dollar  a  .Pkacb. 


The  Hartford  Prolific  grape  was  fully  ripened  by  Col.  D.  S.  Dewey,  at  Hartford. 
Conn.,  on  the  3d  of  September.  It  seems  to  be  an  increasing  favorite.  Will  some  one  esB^ 
in  our  vicinity  a  bunch  of  Union  Village,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  in  perfection. 

Fruit  in  the  South.—**  We  had,"  says  a  correspondent  in  southern  Georgia, "  a  fi»  cro? 
of  grapes  this  year ;  also,  pears ;  apples,  a  small  one.  Stone  fruits  were  cut  off  by  fiwt,  sod 
what  escaped  that  the  cureulio  took.  One  fine  peach  orchard  was  saved  from  frost  by  ^f»* 
damp  smoke ;  to  effect  this,  wet  sawdust  and  tan  bark  proved  best.  Speaking  of  ctutulio,  &I1 
the  best  late  plans,  except  the  old  safe  ones  of  shaking,  and  of  pigs  and  chickens,  are  nseless.  ff : 
Relying  on  smell  will  not  do.  *  ^ 
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The  Fhcit  in  Bochester. — A  harried  letter  appears  io  our  '*  correspondeDce  "  which 
might  have  been  greatly  extended,  and  would  properly  have  described  other  useful  establish- 
ments,  but  time  was  wanting  for  examination,  and  we  took  the  most  extensive.  With  regard 
to  the  absence  of  fruit  in  so  many  other  sections  of  our  country,  the  old  adage  occurs  to 
the  memory,  that  "  the  vestry  eat  the  venison  and  treat  the  congregation  to  a  chime  of  bells !" 
While  our  model  nurserymen  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  theLr  labors,  and  hav^  plenty  of  apples, 
pears,  and  ptums,  the  majority  of  our  parish  are  starving  on  potatoes — the  nurserymen  have  the 
venison,  and  the  congregation  the  chime  of  bells  only.  Let  us  all  wake  up—**  follow  the 
leader  " — stir  the  ground,  shake  off  the  cureulTo  and  the  slumber  that  pervades  so  many,  and 
resolve  to  have  the  venison  In  spite  of  that  incumbrance  which  wraps  so  many  in  the  cloak  of 
indifference,  and  why  not  say  at  once,  tazmesf, 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Frank  Snow,  Fredonia.  The  seeds  of  the  **  new  lawn  grass  "  have  been  started  by  one  or 
two  in  this  country,  but  must  be  procured,  as  yet,  from  London.    See  our  last  number. 

E.  B,,  West  Bridgewater.— Wo  are  not  aware  whether  the  pawpaw  will  succeed  in  West 
Bridgewater  or  Boston.  Possibly  it  may,  but  it  is  doubtful  There  is  no  difficulty  in  making 
the  seed  germinate.  All  the  names  you  mention  are  for  the  same  plant.  Anooa  is  the  name  in 
Micbaux.  Cf  Oishurs^s  compovmd^  so  much  talked  of  and  approved  by  the  gardeners  abroad,  for 
the  destruction  of  insects,  we  have  no  practical  information.  Will  some  one  import  the  article 
and  enlighten  us. 

S.  8. — We  find  the  following  answer  to  your  inquiry  all  ready  in  the  Chttagt  Gardener  : 

"  Large  Hydrangeas  in  Small  Pots.— The  way  they  get  those  enormous  large  heads  of 
Hydrangeas  in  48-pot8  is  this :  They  have  strong  old  plants  to  get  cuttings  from ;  and  in  Sep- 
tember, or  later,  or  earlier,  when  they  can  feel  the  top  of  a  shoot  is  set  for  bloom  another  year, 
they  instantly  cut  it  off  with  three  joints,  put  it  in  a  60-pot,  plunge  it  in  a  warm  bed,  and  root 
it  quickly  without  forcing  the  flower-bud  any  farther.  Early  in  the  spring  they  shifl;  into  the 
nejtt  largest  size  pot,  and  humor  the  plant  so  as  to  enable  it  to  make  the  bloom  as  large  as  it 
would  be  if  the  shoot  had  never  been  cut  off.  Tour  plants  struck  in  the  spring  will  make  a  bed 
next  summer;  but  ten  thousand  of  them  would  not  furnish  one  bloom. such  as  you  want 

SoafE  feeling  is  expressed  by  one  or  two  of  our  correspondents,  that  an  error  has  been  com* 
roitted  in  sending  out  a  wrong  grape  and  a  very  inferior  one,  for  the  Emily.  Where  the  uus- 
take  began  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  ferret  out. 

Dear  Sir  :— Tou  would  confer  a  favor  on  me,  and  perhaps  many  others  of  lyour  readers,  by 
an  article  on  the  *'  Doucin  stock."  **  Doucin  stock  "  are  advertised  in  all  the  nursery-pamphlets 
and  at  a  hig^  price.  I  have  the  last  edition  of  Downing,  and  several  other  horticultural  works, 
from  none  of  which  can  I  gain  any  information  as  to  the  nature  or  advantages  of  the  Doucin 
stock.  What  are  the  nature,  habits,  and  advantages  of  that  stock ;  and  are  they  sufficiently  well 
known  and  established  to  justify  me  in  planting,  this  fall,  an  orchard  of  two  hundred  trees 
upon  that  stock  1  Respectfully,  A.  B.  C. 

[The  Doucin  or  Doucain  stocks,  as  they  are  interchangeably  called,  are  the  layered  branches 
of  a  variety  of  the  '*  Pyrus  Malus." 

As  to  the  "  nature,  habits,  and  advantages  of  that  stock,"  the  tree  is  a  distinct  Rpecies  of 
apple,  is  of  medium  size,  bears  small  sweet  fruit,  and  reproduces  it^lf  from  seed:  but  for 
ordinary  nursery  purposes,  as  we  have  before  said,  the  layered  branches  are -used  as  making  .the 
best  stocks.  These  stocks  and  the  Paradise  stocks  have  been  used  both  in  Trance,  England, 
and  this  country,  for  dwarfing  the  apple-tree,  and  thus  bringing  numerous  -sorts  within  the 
sphere  of  a  moderate  sized  garden.  The  Paradise  is  used  more  for  producing  a  busby-headed 
dwarf  tree,  and  for  bearing  a  fruit  which  is  higher  colored  and  earlier ;  while  the  Doucin  is  for 
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raiaia^  a  pyramid  or  dwarf  standard  by  more  careful  training.  landley  aajrs  in  )ui**TbeorT 
and  Practice  of  Uorticolture/'  p.  354:  "Id  some  Boila,  Dooein  stock  would  not  raeeefdfor 
apples,"  aod  speaks  of  the  apple  on  Douoin  stock  as  requiring  a  loamy  or  moderately  light,  h^ 
not  chalkjf,  soil. 

The  apple  scion  eagmfted  upon  the  Douctn  is  changed  in  no  other  respect,  either  as  regains 
habit  of  growth,  flower,  fruit,  or  quantity  produced  upon  a  branch  of  a  given  aize,  except  thaX 
the  tree  will  bear  quicker,  is  most  emphatically  dwarfed,  and  its  products  are  oi  course  fimlted 
in  number  by  this  diminution  in  size ;  while  by  being  trained  into  the  pyramidal  form,  it  can  be 
made  quite  ornamental ;  and  the  garden,  not  being  overshadowed  by  the  branches  of  hn^ 
standards,  can  be  allowed  to  produce  other  fruits ;  and  TOgetables  and  flowera  can  be  ealtirii^d 
to  advantage. 

If  you  are  confined  to  an  area  of  one-tenth  of  an  acre,  and  wish  to  have  100  or  200  eampici 
or  varieties,  and  those  as  fine  and  fiiir  aa  possible  within  that  space,  we  can  decidedly  recom- 
mend the  dwarf  or  pyramid  trees.  If  you  wish  the  orchard  for  ornament,  there  is  do  fioer 
show  than  to  see  such  miniature  trees  laden  with  the  most  perfect  and  handsome  fniit;  aod 
again,  dwarfs  always  bear  sooner  afler  planting  than  standards.  But  if  you  speak  of  an  wrhard 
merely  for  quantity  of  product  and  for.  profit,  we  must  suggest  that  the  standard  trees,  wbeo 
come  into  bearing,  will  produce  more  fruit  per  acre,  and  in  the  minority  of  caaea  of  equsDyfioe 
quality  with  the  dwarfed  stock,  while  the  care  required  in  maintaining  your  orchard  in  fiaeeoa- 
ditiun  will  be  far  less  than  if  yon  have  the  pruning  and  care  of  these  pyramida. 

Where  land  is  valuable  and  labor  expensive,  it  is  often  of  consequence  to  Ae  orehardkt  to 
have  speedy  returns  for  his  money  and  trouble.  In  such  cases  the  space  between  hit  iOO 
standard  apple-trees,  unless  devoted  to  other  pnrpoaes,  can  be  filled  witii  early  and  showy  nrti 
upon  the  Doucin  stock,  which  will  commence  bearing  on  the  third  year  after  plantio^:  sod 
when  the  standards  come  into  full  bearing  these  can  be  transplanted  or  destroyed.  We  wooki 
only  recommend  the  space  above  stated  to  be  devoted  to  quite  early  and  quite  showj  frurt 
These  eariy  sorts  always  become  fiiirer  to  the  eye,  smoother,  and  hnve  less  imperftctiaog  spmi 
the  dwarf  than  upon  the  standard  stock.  The  Bed  Astrachau,  although  not  the  earliest^  ii  cos 
of  the  most  showy  fruits  that  can  thus  be  cultivated,  and  one  of  these  dwarfs  covered  with  this 
magnificently  conspicuous  variety,  is  aa  gay  and  gaudy  in  appearance  as  the  han^omeit  of 
flowering  shrubs ;  while  in  usefulness  it  is  producing  a  valuable  addition  to  our  table  Inxunei. 

A.  B.  C.  says  "  Doucin  stocks  are  at  a  high  price.'*  In  the  catalogues  which  we  have  noticed 
they  are  the  same  price  as  four-year-old  standards. 

Catalogues,  &c.,  Received. — Seventh  National  Exhibition  of  the  United  StstN  X^ 
cultural  Society,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  Sept  12th  to  17th,  1859 ;  with  the  huge  and  wonderfiii 
poster,  showing  that  something  valuable  is  to  be  accomplished ;  this  poster  would  make  a  com- 
fortable blanket ! 

Wholesale  Catalogue  of  the  Do  Page  County  Nurseries,  NaperviUe,  HI.,  Lewis  Ellswortlnfe 
Co.,  Proprietors. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  etc.,  etc.,  for  sale  by  Thoip,  Smitli 
&  Hanchett,  at  the  Syracuse  Nurseries,  New  York. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  for  sale  by  Thorp,  Smith  &  Hanchett,  Syracuse,  K.  Y. 
These  are  very  full  catalogues,  aod  discriminating  in  their  character. 

Feast's  Fillmore  Strawberrjr  Circular ;  with  an  engraved  portrait  of  the  fruit  and  Tine.  S 
Feast  k  Sons,  Baltimore,  Md. 

"Wholesale  Cotalogue  of  hardy  ornamental  trees,  at  the  Great  Valley  Nurseries,  New  York, 
by  S.  T.  Kelsey  &  Co. 

Twenty-First  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Institute,  1859,  at  the  Palace  Garden,  Xew 
York  ;  will  be  opened  October  28,  1859.     Premiums  offered,  f  1,600. 

Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Gloaming  Nursery,  1859  and  1860.    Jarvis,  Van  Buren  &  Co 
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ClarksTille,  Georgia.    A  collection  of  Bouthern  seedling  fruits  will  here  be  found,  beyond  com- 
petition as  to  numbers  and  excellence. 

Choice  collection  of  New  Roses.  Thomas  O.  Ward,  Washington,  D.  C,  being  the  kinds 
raised  by  Prof,  Charles  G.  Page. 

DescriptiTe  Catalogue  of  Grape-Vines,  Strawberry  Plants,  and  Small  Fruit,  for  rale  by 
Samuel  Miller,  Calmdale,  Lebanon,  Lebanon  Co.,  Penn.  Grapes  are  now  the  subject  of  great 
interest  in  horticulture,  and  much  attention  is  being  paid  to  all  kinds.  Mr.  Miller  has  fruited 
one  hundred  varieties,  and  has  given  great  attention  to  their  qualities ;  has  gone  heart  and  hand  ' 
with  the  business,  and  may  be  relied  on  for  filling  orders  satisfactorily.  We  should  not  go  wrong 
in  recommending  planters  to  get  his  catalogue  and  take  his  advice  what  sorts  to  grow.  {  i 

Patent  Office  Report  for  1858,  a  work  of  which  we  shall  have  something  to  say.  |  | 

Letters  on  Modem  Agricultare.  By  Baron  Yon  Liebig.  Edited  by  John  Bl}'th,  M.  I>. 
London,  1859. 

A  Manual  of  Scientific  and  Pcactioal  Agriculture,  for  the  School  and  the  Farm.  By  J.  L. 
Campbell,  A.  M.    Illustrated.    Philadelphia,  1859. 

Country  Life :  A  band-book  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Landscape  Gardening.  By 
R.  Morris  Copeland.  Boston,  1859.  A  very  handsome  book  which  we  have  not  found  time 
thoroughly  to  read. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &o.,  at  the  Hermann 
Nurseries,  Missouri ;  Husman  &  Manwaring,  Proprietor.  A  very  good  catalogue  of  valuable 
stock,  including  a  great  variety  of  grapes. 

Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  near  New  York,  for  the  autumn  of  1859. 

Choice  collection  of  new  Roses.    Thos.  G.  Ward,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Trade  List  of  Roses.    James  Pentland,  Greenmount  Nurseries,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Descriptive  Annual  Catalogue  of  Bulbs  afid  Flowering  Roots,  offered  by  J.  M.  Thorbum  & 
Co.,  15  John  St.,  New  York.    A  capital  list.    Henry  A.  Dreery,  Philadelphia,  ditto. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.,  for  sale  at  the  Leavenworth  Nursery.    Howsley  and  Burr. 

Lyons  Nursery,  1859.    E.  .Ware  Sylvester,  Lyons,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y. 

Transon,  Forteau  &  Sons'  Nurseries,  Orleans,  France.  Trade  list  for  1859,  *60.  Plants  as 
cheap  as  parsnips. 

Wilson  Agricultural  Society's  First  Annual  Exhibition,  Oct.  12, 1859 ;  but  there  is  nothing 
but  the  printer's  residence,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  to  designate  where  Wilson  is  located. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  for  sale  at  the  Hopewell  Nurseries,  near  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.,  Henry  R.  Roby,  Proprietor.  A  very  extensive  assortment  which  we  know 
there  ought  tobe&  demand  for  in  some  parts  of  Virginia. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  This  should  be 
read  by  every  planter  as  well  as  the  following : 

Ellwanger  &  Barry's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Roses,  Flow- 
ering Plants,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Ellwanger  Sc  Barry's  Catalogue  of  Dahlia^i,  Yerbenas,  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Phloxes,  and  other  select  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  and  Bedding-out  Plants.  Rochester, 
NY. 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Hochester,  N.  Y.  Ellwanger  Sl  Barry's  Wholesale  Catalogue,  or 
Trado  List  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &e.,  ^c,  1859  and  1860. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  Peters,  Harden  &  Co., 
Atlanta,  Georgia.    A  good  descriptive  list  of  a  good  stock. 

Descriptive  List  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.,  &c..  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  P.  J. 
Berckmans  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Geo.  We  congratulate  our  Georgia  friends  upon  having  such  nur- 
series as  the  above.    Messrs.  Berckmans  also  issue  a  supplemental  catalogue  for  1  859-60. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Select  Fruit  Trees  at  the  Nurseries  of  Thomas  &  Herendeen 
and  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 
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Tub  Tea  Plant.— Tho  agricultaral  department  of  the  Patent  Office  will  have  one  bmidred 
1 1    thousand  vifrorous  tea  plants  ready  for  gratuitous  diatrihution  within  three  or  four  moDthi.   It    ] 

it  expected  that  American  grown  tea  will  enter  the  market  within  ^ve  yean. 
^'       Pice  A  NoBius—Thia,  which  ii  still  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Califomia  fire,  has  fer    | 
'  I    many  years  past  been  much  admired  and  sought  after  by  lowers  of  Conifers.    From  the  imall 
>    number  of  seedlings  raised  when  it  was  first  introdneed  to  tills  country  by  the  lamentnl  Des^- 
las,  good  trees  are  scarce,  and  only  in  the  hands  of  a  few  growen.    Since  its  first  btrodQetioB 
to  Europe  until  very  lately  no  good  seeds  have  been  imported,  and  notwithstanding  the  miii^    j 
plants  which  have  been  raised  from  cuttings  or  grafts,  yet,  from  the  barbarcms  custom  of  grem- 
iug  them  in  pots,  good  plants  are  still  very  expensive  and  difficult  to  be  met  with. 

**  The  Dois  de  Boulogne  and  the  Bois  Catalan  were  neTer,"  says  a  Paris  correspondeot "  in    i 
such  request    Every  night,  betwixt  seven  and  eight  o*clock,  carriages  by  hundredi  osyiie    | 
seen  rolling  down  the  avenue  de  Vlmperatrioe  towards  that  fairy  hind,  and  there  they  reaaifi 
till  after  midnight,  recreating  in  the  autumnal  breeze  as  it  sweeps  pleasantly  over  the  gluiy  . 
surfiM»  of  the  broad  lake.    It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  perfect  illustration  of  the  "  Eappf  I 
Valley  '*  of  Rasselas  than  this  exquisite  combination  of  grassy  lawn,  of  woodland,  (oreft  and  I 
magnificent  sheets  of  water,  with  its  rushing  cascades,  now  presents.    At  night  the  boat-bo%e«  ! ' 
and  the  various  gondolas  are  lit  up  with  globe  lamps  of  many  colors^  the  reflection  of  whidi    | 
strikes  into  the  depths  of  the  lake  and  presents  the  aspect  of  ranges  of  fiery  columns,  a»  of  i  i , 
subaqueous  palace,  while  the  shadows  of  the  tall  trees  interposing  suggest  the  idea  of  s  shrub-    , 
bery  and  forest  springing  up  from  below.    The  lamps  of  the  different  vehicles  as  they  flit  by 
seem  to  dance  backwards  and  forwards  into  the  depths  of  the  lake,  till,  following  np  the  delo-  ' 
sion,  the  visitor  might  portray  to  his  mind's  eye  a  temple  of  fire  crowded  with  torcii-be&rtQg 
adorers,  the  vividness  of  whose  flame  bade  defiance  to  the  powers  of  water. '^ 

The  evil  of  deep  sowing  b  not  confined  to  the  open  garden.    One  cause  why  Eeedimeo  gvt    I 
such  bad  names,  when  seeds  would  not  grow,  is  owing  to  too  deep  covering,  or  pladog  tbem  in 
soil  so  waterlogged,  that,  though  they  swell,  the  air  cannot  get  at  tiiem,  and  decompoaitioQ  utbe 
result.    Another  cause  why  seeds  saved  by  amateurs  sometimes  refuse  to  vegetate,  is,  that  after  , 
cleaning  they  often  are  left  in  a  place  thinly  spread  out,  and  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  an 
autumn  sun.    The  carbon,  or  starchy  matter,  becomes  so  fixed,  or  indurated,  that  it  will  m>t  i| 
change  into  a  sweet  sugary  substance  for  the  nourishment  of  the  embryo.    Fine  kinds  of  cu- 
cumber  seeds  are  much  injured  by  full  exposure  to  sun  for  months  or  weeks,  on  the  qieo  fibelf 
of  a  hothouse.    A  few  days  would  have  done  them  no  harm. 


»*  •  •■♦  .4 


mi^Umu. 


The  Pike.— The  pike  is  one  of  the  largest  of  firesh-water  fishes,  and  indeed,  if  theaccosots 
which  some  writers  give  are  not  exaggerated,  it  oceaBionally  attains  a  siae  not  grestiy  iafea>r 
to  the  gigantic  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  Individuals  are  recorded  as  measoring  from  fife  t^ 
nine  feet  in  length.  They  frequently  weigh  above  30  lbs.  in  the  lakes  of  the  north  of  Eaglasc ; 
Dr.  Grierson  mentions  one  taken  in  Loch  Ken,  in  Galloway,  which  weighed  61  lbs.  Msi 
states  that  the  lakes  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  in  Siberia,  nourish  mnititudM  of  pi^"  f 
Lwhich  attain  the  size  of  between  30  and  40  lbs.    In  North  America,  which  seems  tobetsc  | 
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head-qtiftrterB  of  the  family,  since  not  only  the  common  European  species,  but  several  others 
exist  in  the  great  lakes  of  that  country,  30  lbs.  is  considered  a  large  size,  though  doubtless  some 
individuals  attain  a  greater  weight.  Most  authors  have  cited  the  accounts  of  one  said  to  have 
been  caught  at  Kaiserlautem,  near  Mannheim,  in  1497,  which  was  nearly  19  feet  in  length,  and 
weighed  350  lbs.  The  skeleton  of  this  extraordinaiy  specimen  was  for  a  long  time  preserved, 
and  bore  a  brass  ring  with  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  the  fish  wait  put  into  a  pond  by  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  the  5th  of  October,  1262.  From  this  it  is  inferred  that 
it  was  upwards  of  235  years  old.— From  the  Encyclopadia  Briianniear—NatD  Edition. 

The  British  Agricultural  Society  have  just  published  a  prize  essay  on  the  potato^isease, 
from  which  we  quote  a  passage  for  the  notice  of  those  whom  it  may  concern.  The  author,  Dr. 
Lang,  says  **  the  disease  is  of  a  fungoid  nature,  increased  iu  virulency  by  atmospheric  causes. 
That  all  manures  are  injurious,  saving  only  lime  and  salt.  That  the  earliest  potatoes  in  ripen- 
ing should  be  exclnnvely  grown.  That  earthing  up  repeatedly  with  fine  earth  is  the  only  effect- 
ual preventive  to  the  ravages  of  the  disease." 


$nHiftinAmu. 


Roehaterj  New  York. 

Bear  Horticulturist  :— The  lovers  of  your  pages  during  years  that  are  past  and  gone, 
may  not  object  to  reading  a  few  hasty  lines  frou  this,  your  old  residence,  and  now  most  cer- 
tainly containing  some  of  the  best  examples  of  horticultural  progress.  Consider  me  then 
shaking  off  the  dust  of  Broadway  on  board  the  New  World,  that  Great  Eastern  of  the  rivers, 
and  dinmg  next  day  in  Albany,  knocked  about  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other  elbow  by 
ladies  waiting  on  table  in  extra  large  crinolines ;  evidences  that  women  are  asserting  their  rights 
in  these  progressive  quarters.  Thence  follow  to  the  garden  nurseries  of  the  wealthy  city  of 
Rochester,  and  into  the  grounds  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  the  latter  the  able  conductor  of  your 
historical  pages  for  so  considerable  a  portion  of  your  lengthening  history. 

A  fanciful  writer  says :  "  Of  some  plants  the  seeds,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  are  living 
animalcules,  with  voluntary  motion,  till  they  pitch  their  tent  upon  a  spot  that  they  think  will 
suit  them ;  they  then  germinate,  and  change  from  animals  to  algae."  Now  surely  the  pear 
seeds  would  seem  to  have  voluntary  motion,  and  to  have  pitched  upon  Rochester  for  their  home, 
but  for  the  fact  that  apples  and  plums  have  done  the  same ;  and  to  suppose  that  all  the  fruits 
could  have  assembled  themselves,  is  going  a  little  too  far.  We  must  believe,  therefore,  when  we 
see  acres  of  trees,  nearly  all  loaded  with  fruit,  that  there  has  been  some  human  ingenuity  in- 
voked to  call  them  together.  Such  is  the  case ;  superior  culture  in  a  suitable  soil  and  a  proper 
climate  has  arrayed  the  trees  in  a  garb  such  as  I  never  saw  before.  The  pears  assume  here  to 
my  vision  the  same  unaccountable  increase  of  health,  beauty,  size,  and  productiveness,  with 
fruit  so  large  as  not  to  be  recognized  or  called  by  name,  as  surprised  Mr.  Barry  at  the  exhibi- 
tion at  Burlington,  Iowa,  when  he  fairly  admitted  even  he  was  at  fault.  Now  in  Rochester, 
the  Dntcbess  and  the  Bartlett  assume  an  aspect  and  a  color^I  may  as  well  call  it  the  pear 
bloamy  which  is  to  me  from  a  little  farther  south,— the  greatest  of  surprises ;  and  this  bloom, 
or  a  similar  tinge,  pervades  other  fruits.  The  grape  and  the  green  gage  plum  have  it  in  a  very 
marked  manner.  Then  the  sizes  and  the  health !  Why,  no  orange-tree  in  the  tropica  is  more 
beantiiul  than  the  loaded  pear-trees  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  and  others  of  Rochester.  A  soil 
of  the  quality  that  the  pear  would  select  for  itself,  and  a  climate  to  suit  it  also,  have  made  the 
product  all  that  has  been  said  of  it.    And  yet,  without  the  greatest  attention  in  other  orchards 


of  the  tame  Ticinity,  while  the  few  pean  that  adorn  the  trees  are  larger  than  further  sontb. 
there  in  also  evidence  that  the  utmost  culture  is  required.  The  accounts  we  hare  had  ai^ 
realized  in  several,  hut  not  in  all  cases ;  the  mode  of  treatment  is  precisely  what  has  bees 
often  promulgated.  To  insure  success  there  is  no  other  crop,  not  eren  a  spear  of  grass  sikmvd 
to  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  either  pear  or  plum-tree.  Aeration  of  the  root,  malching  with  stablf 
manure  in  the  fall,  good  trimming,  and  fine  fruit  is  the  result 

Theplunu  are  a  perfect  sight;  the  cnrculio  is  shaken  off  into  sheets  regularly  every  morning 
by  a  person  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  it  requires  but  little  time  to  do  this,  and  the  rmU  ii 
magnificent  The  Green  Gage,  Pond'a  Seedling,  Bowman's  Ifagnnm  Bonnm,  Peter's  Yefiow 
Gage,  Damascus  Bed,  and  the  Pruin  plums,  here  hanging  like  ropes  of  onions,  are  enniplet  ti 
what  care  and  attention  will  do. 

0/  the  pear,  the  Urgest  number  budded  is  the  Bartlett  The  best  bearers,  where  all  seemed 
to  be  loaded,  were  probably  the  Buehease  D'Angoolen^,  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  Viear, 
Bcurr£  Clairgeau,  and  Hardy,  Belle  Lucrative  and  Vlrgalieu ;  and  we  noted  as  veiy  fivt 
Beurr^  de  Waterloo,  Goubault,  Calabasse  monstreuse,  Cramoisie,  in  beaaty  number  one,  thea|k  | 
in  quality  second ;  Pratt,  Livingston,  Yirgaliea,  the  Dovniing,  named  by  Leroy ;  Whartoo,  new: 
Buffaro,  8t.  Ghislin,  Consellier  Bamwes,  very  large ;  Benrr^  Nantais,  Baron  de  Mello,  Besrre 
Superfin,  very  good ;  Tyson,  ^urr£  D'Amanlis,  large  and  good ;  Sheldon ;  and  the  Chorcb,  , 
known  and  esteemed  for  twenty  years  as  one  of  the  best 

7%«  applet  here  are  quite  as  successful  as  the  pears ;  the  trees  are  breaking  down  Kitb    ' 
the  weight,  and  the  dwarfs  are  especially  beautiful.    We  noted  as  standards.  Early  Joe,*  j 
Strawberry,  and  Jersey  Sweeting,  as  highly  ornamental ;  as  fruitful,  the  Keswick  €«!%, 
Mother,  Broadwell,  Red  Astraohan,  Baldwin,  Gravenstein,  Genessee  Chief,  Boossdet  de  Stttt-  i 
gard,  and  Beine  de  Beinette.    The  dwarf  apple4rees  were  also  borne  down  with  fmlt,  sndsf 
extreme  beauty,  the  best  for  ornamental  purposes  being,  perhaps,  the  Doucain,  bat  aU  were 
handsome  and  nearly  all  fruitful. 

The  erah^jjpiee.-'-One  of  the  most  beautiful  exhibitions  at  EUwanger  &>  Barry's,  are  the  crab-  I ' 
apples  on  dwarf  stocks.    No  lemon-tree  could  be  more  superb.    The  Large  Yellow,  of  wluch    | 
we  shall  give  a  colored  drawing,  is  of  surpassing  elegance ;  the  Large  Bed,  Yellow  Siheiiao, 
and  Golden  Beauty,  should  be  cultivated  in  every  garden ;  and  the  little  French  Lady  apple  b 
ornamental  and  productive.      But  I  must  leave  this  grand  exhibition  of  Ihiit,  declariiif  i 
it  more  eneonnging  than  the  finest  collection  ever  brought  together  in  a  room.    Here  ii  the    . 
place  to  study  and  admire  fruit-culture.    The  great  scale  on  which  everything  is  done,  sod  the  ' 
almost  universal  success  In  each  department,  is  a  means  of  education  seen  nowhere  else  in  titts 
or  any  country.  ' 

Acres  of  White  Currant  bushes  scarcely  supply  the  increasing  demand  for  this  popular  fruit.  ' , 

PeachtM  have  failed  this  season  in  northern  New  York,  and  watermelons  we  remarked  are  ' 
very  small,  so  that  there  is  compensation  in  everything.  The  stock  of  young  peach4reei  is  !  • 
tempting  for  orehard- house  builders. 

Of  Grape$f  EUwanger  &.  Barry  have  a  superior  stock,  and  Bissell  db  Salter,  Frost  &>  Co..  , 
H.  E.  Hooker  Sc  Co.,  all,  it  seemed  to  us,  might  supply  any  reasonable  demand  in  every  branch  i ' 
of  fruit-culture.    EUwanger  &,  Barry  have,  say  4000  fine  Delaware  plants,  and  so  forth ;  Si- 
sell  &  Salter,  two  houses  quite  full,  as  well  as  the  other  varieties,  including  Logan,  ete^  etc.*  ^ 
etc.    EUwanger  &  Barry  have  also  the  new  varieties  recommended  for  orchard-honset.   thf 
mode  in  which  grape-vines  are  preserved  in  winter,  reminds  one  of  the  summer  operatkoKof 
cloth  merchants ;  after  the  wood  is  ripened  they  are  piled  away  on  shelves  in  cdlara,  ani  , 
orders  can  be  filled  very  easily  and  rapidly.    We  saw  thus,  a  few  thousand  BebecesTiDei:  ! 
from  this  the  reader  may  judge  of  their  stock. 

The  Roses — A  whole  prairie  of  the  finest  roses,  say  ten  acres,  greets  the  eye  as  you  pan  Jovd^ 
EUwanger  &  Barry's  long  walks ;  what  will  some  of  your  readers  say  to  a  stock  of  three  or  ( 
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four  hundred  thousand,  and  the  demaud  annually  exceeding  the  supply  I    Tb6ir  Moss  roaes, 
Salet,  etc,  are  here  in  abundance. 

Straiihenies. — But  we  have  passed  the  great  strawberry  department,  and  can  only  note  the 
iDformation  given,  that  the  proprietors  of  these  nurseries  consider  the  following  the  best  twelve 
kinds:  Wilson,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Trollope's  Victoria,  McAvoy's  Superior,  Hcioker, 
Longworth's  Prolific,  Qenessee,  Iowa  or  Washington,  Brighton  Pine,  Triomphe  de  Gand, 
Hovey,  and  Burr*s  New  Pine. 

The  ornamental  ttoek  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceoos  plants^  is  extensive  and  superior ;  Wash- 
ingtonia,  (Sequoia,)  of  large  size  and  ready  for  present  effect.  I  noted  as  especially  desirable, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Weeping  Kilmarnock  Willow,  of  which  much  can  be  made,  Abies 
Cephalonica, — a  specimen  here  is  fifteen  feet  in  height ; — Pinus  pumila, — a  specimen  ten  feet, 
and  forty  in  circumference ;  Cunninghamia  Sinensis — to  be  strawed  up  in  winter, — Pinus  Kubra, 
Lauros  Califomica,  Photinia  detata, — a  new  half  hardy  evergreen, — Juniperus  Califomica, — 
the  leaves  as  fragrant  as  a  rose  geranium,— a  fine  lot  of  Cupressus  funebris.  Thuja  Borealis, 
Acacia  Bessoniana,  with  rich  green  foliage,  the  Cracovien  Willow,  the  beautiful  Rosemary- 
leaved  Willow,  the  Oak-leaved  Mountain  Ash,  the  Weigelia  amabiUs,  blooming  in  the  fall,  a 
great  quantity ;  the  Robinia  inermis.  Willow-leaved  Ash,  the  extraurdinorily  beautiful  Weeping 
Mountain  Ash ;  an  acre  or  two  of  tree  Pssonies ;  whole  hedges  of  African  tamarisk,  of  Deutzia 
grracilis — superb  for  the  garden  borders,  and  Mahonias  without  limit;  as  a  tree  the  Cut-leaved 
Birch,  and  others  of  that  habit,  are  especially  desirable.  A  specimen  of  this  birch  forty  feet 
jn  height  is  extremely  ornamental. 

This  visit  to  EUwanger  &.  Barry's  premises  has  given  me  great  pleasure.  The  extent  of  the 
operations  carried  on  may  be  imagined  when  I  say  that  six  men  are  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end,  employed  solely  in  turning  and  mixing  manure ;  that  forty  horses  are  employed  in  drawing 
it  and  in  other  operations ;  that  to  the  regular  supply  of  hands  three  or  four  hundred  are  added 
in  the  packing  season ;  that  their  grounds  embrace  about  a  thousand  acres,  much  of  this  in 
young  pears,  and  that  with  all  this  cultivation  there  is  no  old  stock,  the  planting  seasons  carry- 
ing it  all  off.  When  we  reflect  that  all  this  is  the  result  of  patient  industry  superintended  by 
knowledge  and  tact,  and  that  these  Napoleons  of  horticulture  are  esteemed  wherever  known, 
I  have  aald  enough  to  stimulate  young  men  to  industrious,  steady  habits ;  and  I  would  say  to  all, 
ffo  and  do  likewise.  My  paper  is  exhausted  but  not  my  fincts,  nor  my  admiration  of  these  scenes 
of  active  uaefulnesa  most  thoroughly  rewarded. 

The  reflection  constantly  occurred  during  my  visit,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  select  or  to 
describe  a  business  at  the  same  time  so  fascinating,  so  agreeable,  so  valuable  to  my  country. 

J.  J.  S. 

Mr.  Editor  :— I  observe  that  at  a  horticultural  meeting,  at  Rochester,  a  short  time  since,  the 
use  of  swamp  muck  as  a  mulch  for  trees,  &c.,  was  suggested. 

Last  winter  I  caused  muck,  fresh  from  the  swamp,  to  be  drawn  upon  ground  occupied  by 
pear  trees,  and  by  raspberry  and  blackberry  plants.  In  the  spring,  the  muck  having  become 
quite  friable,  was  spread  over  the  surface,  forming  a  mulch  of  perhaps  one  half  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  proving  a  complete  protection,  during  the  drought  which  has  prevailed  here  for  a  few 
weeks  past ;  while  the  grounds  adjoining  seemed  to  have  been  entirely  dry  for  several  inches 
below  the  surface,  the  grounds  thus  treated  presented  such  an  appearance  in  no  degree  what- 
ever. 

I  t>ropose  in  the  fall,  to  manure  these  trees  and  plants  by  digging  in  the  mulch,  which  will 
then  have  become  completely  pulverized,  and  next  winter  to  begin  a  renewal  of  the  treatment 
which  I  have  related ;  that  is,  draw  on  more  fresh  muck,  spread  it  in  the  summer  for  a  mulch, 
dig  it  under  in  the  fall  for  manuring.  Why  would  not  this  treatment  be  proper  for  strawber- 
ries and  all  garden  vegetables  where  stimulating  manures  are  not  demrable  ?  an  occasional 
dressing  of  ashes  would  probably  render  the  muck  efficient  as  manure. 
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Three  yean  ago  I  girdled,  near  its  bate,  a  bearing  branch  of  an  Isabella  grape-Tine.  The  frnit 
upon  this  cane  ripened  some  week  or  ten  days  in  advance  of  other  frait  upon  the  same  visf 
or  upon  adjoining  vines,  and  the  berries  were  very  considerably  larger.  Liast  ymr  I  treatfd 
another  cane  upon  the  same  vine  in  the  same  manner,  and  while  the  same  reaolt  was  not 
observable  in  regard  to  early  maturity,  the  same  increase  in  the  sixe  of  the  fruit  was  apparent. 
In  neither  instance  did  any  observable  ii^jnry  result  to  the  rine. 

Tours,  dtc.,  P.  S.  EooT. 

Saratoga  Springa,  Aug.  24cA,  1839. 

"  Dear  Sir  :— Herewith  I  send  you  a  cluster  of  the  Taylor  Grape,  a  wildling  of  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains.  A  little  below  Catawba  in  size  of  bunch  and  berry ;  free^from  all  dissas^; 
a  great  bearer,  and  an  enormous  grower.  Hardier  than  Catawba.  This  fruit  was  takes  fnmi 
the  vine  the  15th  of  August,  on  account  of  the  wasps  and  bees  eating  them,  and  were  not 
fully  ripe ;  but  you  can  Judge  of  their  quality."  The  above  is  a  copy  of  a  part  of  tbe  letter, 
accompanying  the  grapes,  from  a  friend  In  the  northern  port  of  Kentucky,  who  never  lolda 
vine  nor  never  will,  but  who  has  kindly  distributed  it  in  small  parcels,  and  who  kindly  eest 
me  the  fhiit.  The  vine  I  have  growing,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  any  of  the  one  hoodred 
varieties  that  I  have.  Yours,  truly,  S.\muel  Kiixes. 

CalmddU,  Aug.  23</,  1859. 

[This  may  be  a  very  good  White  Grape,  but  it  was  received  not  quite  ripe.  There  is  to  be 
an  avalanche  still  of  new  fruit  of  this  description,  but  we  say 

*'  Come  one,  come  sll,"  ^  * 

for  out  of  the  multitude  we  shall  get  varieties  of  the  greatest  value.     We  shall  have  dor  to 
say  of  the  Taylor  Grape.— Ed.  H.] 

Mr.  Miller  also  sends  fine  specimens  of  Delaware,  Rebecca,  Union  Village  which  wee^i 
figure,  but  it  ia  not  quite  ripe  for  the  taste ;  Delaware  Burgundy,  an  excellent  fruit  of  eonpset 
black  berries,  and  will  become  a  favorite;  Franklin;  the  Perkins  very  fi)xy;  Hart&rd  Prolific, 
which  banffs  on  to  the  bunch  very  well;  Concord,  Raabe,  or  Honey,  small  but  veiy  sweet;  , 
Mary  Ann,  about  as  good  as  Isabella;  Lenoir,  from  a  young  vine,  not  fully  ripe,  and  sow  pro- 
nounced identical  with  Devereuz ;  Brinckl^,  of  which  we  have  little  to  oommeQd,  and  Nortben 
Muscadine,  which  is  foxy  and  pulpy. 

Union  Village  would  pass  by  its  appearance  for  Black  Hamburgh,  but  the  taste  imdeeeiTei 
us  at  once. 

Here  is  another  candidate  for  popularity,  of  which  we  only  know  personally  that  it  was 
received  in  a  state  of  entire  decay : 

Mr.  Editor  :— I  send  you  a  bunch  of  grapes  for  inspection.  The  vine  was  found  pcm'mz 
in  an  old  waste  garden,  some  twelve  years  since,  and  transplanted  where  it  now  stands,  aod 
has  been  bearing  regularly  ever  since.  It  is  thought  to  be  an  accidental  seedling.  It  U 
earlier  than  Catawba  and  perfectly  hardy,  not  being  injured  in  the  least  by  the  severe  winters 
of  ia'35-6,  while  Catawba  and  Isabella  were  killed  to  the  ground  within  eight  feet  of  it  1^ 
suckers  less  than  either,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  rot ;  is  sweeter,  with  a  thicker  skin  sad  le« 
juice.    For  this  climate  (and  I  can  suppose  north  of  this)  it  is  a  better  grape  than  Uis  fbroier. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  was  a  bettor  grape  than  the  Bebeoca,  Diana,  or  any  of  the  oev 
natives.  This  grape  has  been  propagated  to  a  very  limited  extent  I  am  yeiy  anxioiis  to  hare 
the  opinion  of  competent  judges  of  its  merits,  both  for  the  table  and  wine,  before  propagatiiif 
largely,  which  I  intend  to  do  the  next  season.  Please  give  your  opinion  candidly,  pablicly,  or 
privately,  as  you  may  choose.  If  the  grape  is  worthy,  I  wish  to  introduce  it  to  publie  notice, 
if  not,  we  will  content  ourselves  by  keeping  it  among  us ;  it  is  the  best  we  have. 

Yonrs,  respectfully,  R.  S.  Reeve?. 

Keysburg,  Logan  co,<,  Ky.t  Aug,  20/A,  1659. 
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Dear  Sir  :— We  take  the 
liberty  of  sondiog  to  yoa  a 
bunch  of  the  German  White 
Muscat. 

You  see  from  the  name 
that  we  do  not  pretend  it  to 
be  a  pure  native. 

We  were  anxious  to  test 
the  fruiting  qualities  of  the 
vine^  and  the  flavor  and 
quality  of  the  fruit,  and  there- 
foro  started  it  io  a  cold  house 
rather  early,  and  have  kept 
the  plant  in  a  tub  all  sum- 
mer. This  therefore  does 
not  prove  anything,  except 
as  to  color  and  flavor  of  the 
fruit.  The  size,  of  course, 
would  be  much  improved 
upon  a  stronger  plant  grow- 
ing in  the  ^pen  ground. 

This  is  a  grape  which  came 
to  us  highly  recommended  as 
being  perfectly  hardy,  a  great 
bearer,  of  fine  flavor,  and 
very  early.  It  appears  that 
it  was  brought  to  this  coun 
try  from  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, about  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago:  has  been  grow- 
ing and  fruiting  out^f-doors 
for  several  years,  and  proved 
very  satisfactory.  The  mer- 
cury stood  12**  below  zero 
last  winter  and  did  not  injure 
the  vineb.  Very  truly, 
BissELL  &  Salter. 

liochcsttr,  N.  Y.,Aug.  17, 
18o9. 

Grapes  —  Devereux, 
Lenoir,  Ac—Dear  Sir  :— 
In  the  Ifortieulturist  of  November,  1857,  were  given  some  deseriptiont  of  our  native  grapes, 
among  which  was  one  of  the  Devereux.  This  grape,  as  first  known  here,  proved  the  same  as 
the  Lenoir.  But  some  very  remarkable  bunches  were  sent  here  to  our  first  fruit  exhibition, 
from  Montgomery,  Alabama,  under  this  name,  totally  dittinot  from  ours,  and  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  at  last  the  true  Devereux  was  obtained ;  a  description  was  drawn  up  from  this  fruit 
and  from  vines  from  the  same  locality.  Since  then,  Mr.  R.  Peters,  of  Atlanta,  has  obtained 
cuttings  from  the  original  vine  received  as  Devereux  from  the  woods,  and  on  fruiting  it  turns 
out  to  be  identical  with  Lenoir,  while  the  vines  from  Montgomery  prove  to  be  identical  with 


(imjUN  vniTB  ucft^-'At. 
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the  Ohio  In  leaf  and  fruit    It  was  bunches  of  the  Ohio  of  eztfaoidinarjr  nxe,  whidi  werp 
exhibited  here. 

Mr.  Peters  and  myself  are  sati86ed  that  there  is  uo  distinct  Dererenx  grape. 

The  Lenoir  hse  been  obtained  wild  in  three  localities,  b;  the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bean, 
in  8umpter  district,  8.  C,  by  Mr.  Devereuz  in  Hancock  county  of  this  State,  and  by  the 
former  in  Forsyth  county,  from  whom  Mr.  Thurmond  obtained  it,  and  has  been  grown  nsder 
the  names  Lenoir,  Devereux,  and  Thurmond.  My  seedlings  of  Lendr  in  sereral  mstancn 
now  appear  fac  similes  of  the  parent. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Delaware,  this  proves  our  earliest  grape,  and  it  is  a  tcij  destnble 
one  from  its  freedom  from  rot  and  the  excellence  of  its  fruit  There  is  no  more  hardy  vine 
grown. 

The  Delaware  has  ripened  hero 'this  season  for  the  first  time,  and  certainly  is  a  step  in 
ad||pce  of  any  other  native.  Whether  it  is  earlier  than  Lenoir  I  am  not  quite  sure,  as  tbs  fint 
bhisiioms  of  our  vines  were  destroyed  by  frost,  and  the  secondary  buds  broke  very  ifregulsrif. 
I  think  it  a  trifle  earlier  than  Lenoir,  and  decidedly  sweeter.  The  Lenoir  has  a  more  briik 
vinous  flavor.  I  prefer  both  these  grapes  to  Rebecca ;  no  one  who  once  possesses  theo  ^ 
be  willing  to  do  without  either. 

A  word  about  ringing  the  grape-vine.  Of  two  Isabella  vines  growing  upon  the  same  trells, 
after  the  blossoms  wero  well  expsnded,  of  the  one  a  ring  of  bark  was  removed  from  a  brmdi 
containing  three  bunches.  These  bunches  ripened  in  July,  were  of  unusually  lai^  size  ss  to 
their  berries,  and  of  remarkable  sweetness,  for  the  variety,  and  I  am  greatly  pleased  mth  the 
result  of  the  experiment  The  other  vine  I  intended  to  take  out  this  &1],  as  they  are  getting 
I  too  crowded  on  the  trellis.  Accordingly,  I  took  off  a  ring  from  the  body  of  the  vine  at  tbe 
same  time  the  operation  was  performed  on  the  branch  of  its  neighbor.  The  operation  had  no 
beneficial  effect  whatever.  The  grapes  are  no  earlier  and  no  larger.  Now,  is  this  an  orfisarr 
or  extraordiny  result  ?  Did  stopping  the  downward  flow  of  the  entire  sap  of  the  vise  at  that 
point  so  weaken  or  check  the  growth  of  the  vine  at  the  root  and  stem  below  the  risf ,  that  the 
nourishment  of  the  upper  part  was  not  really  increased,  and  the  beneficial  results  expected 
were  thus  entirely  lost.  For  the  future  I  am  disposed  to  ring  so  few  bunches  on  eadi  vise  that 
its  general  growth  and  vigor  will  not  be  affected.  I  expected  the  vine  would  be  sacrificed,  bat 
did  not  expect  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  operation  to  be  thus  counteracted.  Does  the  expe- 
rience of  any  of  your  readers  correspond  with  mine,  or  is  this  an  exceptional  case  f 

Yours  truly,  Wm.  N.  White. 

Athais,  Georgia,  Sept.,  1859.     ' 

Dear  Sir  : — We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  enclose  in  a  small  box  to  you  a  parcel  of  grape« 
We  hope  that  the  Delaware  and  Logan  grapes  we  send  to  you  may  keep  up  the  reputation  vi 
the  varieties. 

These  are  part  of  a  lot  which  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  sent  to  us  for  distribotion : 
yon  see  that  the  Logan  is  rather  passi,  but  you  see  that  it  is  compact,  not  loose :  pifsse  ttU 
us  if  they  are  as  good  as  the  Isabellas.       Tours,  in  haste,  BissELL  &.  Salter. 

[The  Logan  in  the  state  it  was  received  was  not  equal  to  the  Isabella.  The  Delaware,  per- 
fectly delicious.— Ed.  H.] 

The  Hartford  Prolific  Grape,  a  correspondent  writes  us,  ripened  Aug.  23d  in  CooBect- 
icut,  and  the  18th  of  the  same  month  it  has  in  one  case  attained  maturity.     Col.  Dewey  thioli  i 
it  is  rapidly  winning  public  favor,  and  that  its  habit  of  dropping  from  the  bunch  is  less  coDq)ictt' 
ous  than  at  first.    This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  Hamalead, 

Dear  Sir  :— Don't  laugh  at  me,  but  I  will  tell  you  a  fact.    On  an  Isabella  grape-vine  there  i 
is  a  bunch  which  is  in  close  proximity  to  my  lightning  rod,  and  this  bunch  and  this  only  of  seve- 
ral hundreds  turned  of  a  deep  black  on  the  20th  of  August,  all  the  others  being  perfectly  giwn. , 
3  What  does  this  teach  us  of  the  important  ums  which  may  be  made  of  electricity  f    M.  M.  C. 
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Offen  for  tale  this  Fall  a  general  aMortment  of  Frait  and  Ornamental  Trees,  rii.: 
APPX.B8.  STAMDARD  AMD  DWARF. 


PXiXTMB.  •* 

PEACHES,  APRICOTS  AMD  MBCTARIMBS. 

From  the  Terr  fororable  season  we  hare  had  here,  the  siodi  of  Frait  Trees  bM  leldom 
been  better.  The  ooUeotion  of  Fmits  at  present  includes  nearly  every  thing  both  okltfd 
new  that  Is  worthy  of  cnltiTatlon,  also  a  fine  collection  of  the  smaller  Fraiti,  m. : 

QOOBrink-itfRTTtf\  SMOLISH  AMD  MATZVB  VARIETIBB. 

CURRAMTS,  the  collection  embraces  all  of  the  newest  and  best  varieties,  |8ndi  as  White 
Dttteh»  Grape,  Victoria,  Cherrr,  La  Venaillaise,  &c,  &c. 

0RAPBB^  for  oat-door  cultivation,  fine  plants  of  the  foUowhig  kinds,  Isabella,  (^ivfh^ 
Diana,  Concord,  Clinton,  Bebecca,  Delaware,  also  a  number  of  new  kinds  under  cnhiTsiioo, 
some  of  these  have  not  yet  been  fairly  tested.      

RASPBERRIBS,  BTRAWBERRIBS  AMD  BIiACKBBRRIEB,  all  the  besiaod 
valuable  kinds. 

FniitB  for  Orobard  Btonaes  and  Pot  Culture— Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Pesdwi,  Nec- 
tarines, Apricots,  Figs,  &c.,  these  are  all  low  branched,  sid  table  for  potting  mi  ^ikthtdn- 
risUet. 

Ornamental  Treea  and  GDiniba  of  vaiiona  siae^  anitaUIe  far  Iiawna,  Pttks  and 
Cemeteries— Consisting  of  Silver,  Sugar,  Norway,  Sycamore  and  English  Maples ;  Hone 
Chestnut,  English,  American  and  Purple  Beech ;  American  and  English  Adi ;  English,  TmteT 
and  American  Oaks ;  Tulip  Tree,  Catalpa,  Engliph  and  American  Linden,  Elms,  &&,  with  s 
large  and  varied  eoUediam  qf  8knA$, 

ETEBOBEEIV  TREES,  SHRUBS,  dec.,  Ac. 

The  stock  of  Evergreens  is  large,  consisting  of  Norway  Spruce,  White  and  Blsii  Spnce,  Ar- 
borvitses,  Austrian,  Scotch  and  White  Pines,  also  a  fine  and  select  collection  ol  ^^rvtad 
mew  EvergrtetM, 

HEDGE   PLANTS. 

Honey  Locust,  Osage  Orange,  Buckthorn,  Privet,  Pyrus  Japonica,  Beech.  Nonray  Spmoe, 
ArborviUes,  &c.,  ftc.  For  a  list  of  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.,  see  Catalogue  which  will  be 
forwarded  on  application.    Also  a  trade  list  for  those  who  purchase  to  sell  again. 

Orders  by  mill  or  left  at  the  Nursery,  will  be  promptly  executed  and  forward^  as  directed 

8epL  k  Oct. 

Priced  Descriptive  C^talogn^es 

OP 

TREES,   I>IL.A.ISrTS,   ORA-PES,  &c. 

WM..B.  PRINCE  &  Co.,  Flushing,  N.  T. 

Have  just  issued  and  will  send  gratis  to  applicants,  the  following  Catalogues. 
No.  1.— Fruit  and  Omameutal  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 
No.  2.— Roses,  and  other  Flowering  Plants. 
No.  4.^WholeBale  Price  List  for  Nurserymen. 
No.  6.— Strawberries  of  146  Varieties  and  Culture. 
No.  9.— Bulbous  Plants,  Peonies,  Dahlias,  fto. 

No.  14.~Ompee  of  150  Native  Yarieties,  and  others,  together  with  all  Small  Fruitk 
/ar*  8k  Wm.  B,  Fnfie$  ^  Oo.'m,  8  other  Adoertuemente  in  thit  iVviNfter. 


WEATHERED  &  CHEREVOY, 

I>A.TEISrT 


mih 


AND  IMPROVED 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Public   Btdldings,  Private   Dwellings,  Q-reenhoTises, 
Graperies,  Forcing  Pits,  Drying  Rooms,  &c., 

Alfl>  FOR   IIBATING   ITATBB   FOB  BATHS. 

H©o   m^  IPIEirM(DI8   STEIBIBTP,   HIEW  Y©IBIE:, 

Bettoeen  Green  and    Wooater  Streets, 


■ 

1 

rig.i 


Flg.« 


The  Subscribert  most  rospectftilly  call  the  attention  of  GardeDers,  Florists,  NnneTymen,  and  the  pnblio  In 
(TO  neral  to  their  new  and  improved  Boiler  for  the  aboTO  purpose,  for  which  letters  patent  bare  been  granted. 
The  caU  show  the  appearance  of  the  Boiler.  Fig.  1 1s  an  oataide  yiew.  Fig.  S  is  a  vertical  seotton  through  the 
centre. 

1  he  arrows  indicate  the  coarsvof  the  flame,  and  represent  the  heat  passing  between  the  two  water  chambers 
on  its  passage  to  the  fine.  There  is  no  brick  work  whatever  to  the  boiler,  the  stand  which  forms  the  ash  pit 
being  made  of  east  iron,  with  a  ventilator  in  the  door  to  regnlate  the  draft  to  the  lire.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  ents  that  the  boiler  is  two  donble  casings,  having  two  water  chambers,  connected  tocether  at  the  bottom 


and  top  by  plpea ;  the  heat  radiating  (Vom  the  fire  having  nothing  to  obstruct  it,  strikes  with  great  ibrce  against 
the  whole  mterlor  suribee  of  the  boiler,  thus  preventing  any  aoenmnlation  of  soot  or  dost  Tlieve  being  no 
outlet  at  the  top  of  the  inner  dome  for  the  gases  to  escape,  they  descend,  to  arise  between  the  two  water  ttam- 


bets  on  their  passage  to  the  flue,  and  are  agdn  brought  in  contact  with  the  fire ;  bv  tliia  means  the  fiiel  is  eoono- 
mlaed,  and  a  rapid  oircolatlon  of  the  water  is  obtained  with  a  very  small  amount  of  tae\. 

This  Boiler  presents  almost  double  the  amount  of  heating  suiikce  to  the  flre,  in  proportion  to  its  grate,  over 
any  other  beller  yet  made  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  form  of  the  boiler  is  saeh,  that  the  heat  becomes 
absorbed  and  tranamltted  to  the  water  previous  to  its  esoape  to  the  flue,  thus  avoiding  the  great  defects  that  all 


inpre 

signed. 
•        Messrs.  W.  A  0.  having  had  several  years*  practical  czperlenee  in  the  mannflMture  and  construction  of  Hot 

Water  Apparatuses,  feel  Justified  in  stating  that  for  eflbctlveness,  durability,  with  economy  of  Aiel  combined, 
T    thai  theae  Boilers  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  other  boiler  now  in  use. 


( 


THOS.  W.  WSATHEBED, ) 
£.  a  OHERETOT.  f 

Janel2mo. 


WEATHEBED  &  CHEBEV07, 

117  PBTNCB  STBBBT,  New  York. 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

•f.  E,  aiTCHMJVttS,  late  «/*  280  CanaM  Street, 
HITCHMJVGS  #  MtMJyGy  htte  mf  MutMo^  JT.  Y. 

RvPicriTLLT  infonn  their  friends  and  cngtomers,  ikxi  \hej  have  remoTed  from  their  hit 
places  of  busiDesa,  to  175  Centre  Street,  New  York,  four  doon  a1k>Te  Canal  Street,  where 
the  J  coortiniie  the  Mannfaoturt  of  their  PATENT  BOILHRB  and  IMPROVED  HOT 
^WATER  APPARATUS^  for  ^WARMING  BUILDINaB  of  erery  DE8CRIPTE0N. 
With  the  advantages  of  fifteen  jeara'  experieneo  in  tbebusinesa,  increased  facilities,  and  strict 
personal  attention,  thej  trust  to  merit  a  continuance  of  past  larors. 

CHA8.  F.  H1T€H1NG8, 1  HITCHIBTG'S     &     CO.f 

T,  H.  KING.  )  ITA  CBSTBK  STRSBT, 

PMir  ^—vm  IVortk  •rCmmml  StrMt,  IV.  T. « 


HOT  WATER  HEATING  APPARATUS, 

mrOHIKOS  ft  CO.,  175  centre  Street,  New  York, 

(F9HT  doon  North  of  Gtaal.) 
UlTCULNGS'  PATENT  BOILERS,  HOT  WATER  APPARATUa  AND  FUR-    , 
NACB8  FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATINO  DWELUNGG^  GREEN. 
HOUBB8,  CONSERVATORIES,  GRAPERIES,  FORCING  PITS,  Ac 


Exterior  front  t1«w. 


8«etloii  through  the  ecatra 
from  right  to  left. 


'} 


HITCHIH6S&  CO., 

ITA  CBNTBB  STRBBTy  New  Yorh. 


Messrs.  Kllwanobr  &  Barrt,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Messrs.  Pabsons  Bt  Co.,  Flushing  Nurseries,  near  New  York. 

ISAAO  BvcBAHAK,  Florist,  No.  7  West  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York. 

A.  Bridobman,  Seedsman  nod  Florist,  878  Broadway,  New  York. 

Lewis  Ellswoeth  &  Co.,  Du  Page  County  Nurseries,  Napierville,  Illinoia. 


iU>rflU- 


Seetioii  thiooi^  the  Mitxw 
from  Ikmt  to  htdL 


(NEW  PATTERNS  ENLARGED  FIRE  CHAMBER.) 

The  above  cuts  serve  to  illustrate  the  construction  of  the  Boiler.  The  recent  hnprmemads  rezh 
der  them  the  mowi  Powerful  and  Eeouomical  BoiUrt  in  u$e,  easilp  managed,  and  not  UaUe  te$ii 
out  of  order.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Fire  Chamber  is  completely  surrounded  with  water ;  the 
water  also  circulates  through  the  flal  cone,  which  extends  down  to  within  afewincbesof 
the  fire  this:  cone  not  only  increases  the  surface  exposed, — it  also  divides  the  heat  riangfrem 
the  fire,  and  canoes  it  to  strike  with  increased  force  against  the  cones.  The  whole  interior  of 
the  Boiler  being  expooed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire,  keeps  perfectly  clean,  and  in  the  best 
possible  condition  to  receive  and  transmit  the  heat,  enueing  m  rmptd  circmiation  of  tht  weltr, 
the  form  of  boiler  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  poaslbility  of  the  soot  or  dnat  aocumohitini, 
thus  avoiding  the  great  defect  of  other  forms. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  many  leading  men  in  diflereot  parts  of  tbe 
country,  who  have  these  apparatus  in  use,  and  to  whom  we  have  permission  to  rdier. 

A.  E.  HITCHING?, 
CHAS.  F.  HITCHINOB, 
T.  H.  KING. 


(IRON  GARDEN  ORNAMENTS. 

JANES,  BEEBE  &  CO., 

No.  8B6  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 

The  only  Establishment  in  the  United  States  extensively  engaged  in  the     \ 
manofacture  of 

Fountains^  Vases  and  Statnary 


v^'f^ 


For  Gardens,  Lawns  and  Public  Parks. 

Over  thirty  different  patterns  and  sizes  of  Vases,  from  $2  00  to  |24  00,  mod 
a  great  variety  of  Fountains,  from  $20  00  to  |2500  00. 

Iron  Stable  Furnitnre: 

Hay  Backs,  Mangers,  and  Stall  Partitions,  neat,  and  easily  put  up,  and  in- 
destructible. 

L      IUu9traUd  Catahguea  sent  by  MaiL 

I  Mo^  JANES,  BEEBE  &  CO., 

il      Jan.  IteM.  N«.  SMI  BrMulwvy,  New  ir«rk 
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SYRACUSE    NURSERIES, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y., 

For  the  Special  Attentfon  of  Nnneiyiiien. 

500^000  Apple  Ti«e8, 1  year  old,  comprising  the  most  popular  Weetem  TarieUes. 

100,000  Pear  Trees,  Standard,  1  and  2  years  old. 

150,000  Pear  Trees,  Dwarf,  1  and  2  years  old ;  both  these  and  the  standards  are  of  nn* 
sarpassable  quality. 

100^000  Peach,  Apricot,  Nectarine  and  Plum  Trees ;  strong  and  handsome. 

100,000  Catawba,  Clinton  and  Isabella  Grapes,  and  a  large  supply  of  Concord;  all  un- 
commonly vigorous  and  well  rooted. 

100,000  Houghton's  Seedling  Gooseberries. 

50,000  Currants,  fifteen  varieties,  remarkably  strong. 

200,000  Raspberries,  fourteen  varieties,  all  fine  plants. 

50,000  Rhubarb,  Idnnsus  and  Cahoon's  Mammoth  ;  unquestionably  the  best  two  varieties. 

100,000  New  Rochelle  (Lawton)  Blackberries. 

50,000  Norway  and  American  Spruce,  Canada  Balsam,  and  American  Arbor  Yltn ;  splen- 
did trees,  from  8  to  6  feet  high ;  may  be  had  at  a  bargain. 

5,000  Tulip  TVees,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  hardy  of  American  forest  trees. 
1,000,000  Apple  Seedlings,  1  and  2  years  old. 

500,000  Pear  "  "  " 

100,000  Plum         <«       1  year  old. 

250,000  Cherry        "  " 

A  particularly  large  stock  also   of  Roses,  Dahlias,  Peonies,  Spineas,  Honeysuckles,  Japan 
Quince,  (White  and  Red),  Sophora,  Japonioa,  Purple  Fringe,  SnowballB  and  Box  Edging. 
.   All  these  Trees  and  plants  are  of  the  finest  growth,*  and  will  be  sold  at  very  low  prices. 


Straccbi,  August  16, 1869. 
Sept.  Jb  Oct 


SMITH  &  HANOHETT. 


ROSES!  HOSES!  ROSES! 

I  have  IO9OOO  ROSES  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  make  room  for  in  my  Greenhouses 
this  winter,  consisting  of 

Over  150  of  the  Very  Choicest  Varietiest 
and  many  of  them  very  scarce.    Among  which  are  over 

700  TicomteaBe  de  Gazes,  400  Souyexur  Jlalmaison, 

600  Be  BomanoeSt  fto.,  &c. 

All  grown  from  cuttings,  and  na  Budded  or  Grafted,    All  are  grown  in  pots  except  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual?,  they  are  very  vigorous,  healthy  plants  which  I  will  sell  low  for  cash.    Bend  Ibr 
Circular  containing  a  list  of  Varieties  and  Prices,  which  will  be  mailed  to  applicants. 
This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  obtain  some  Choloe  Roses. 

Address,   . 

JAMES  PENTLAITD, 


BeptJbOct 


BovBt  Oturd^mmt  Bslclaii 


GENESEE  VALLEY  NURSERIES 


RIES.  i 


ROOHESTER,    ITE^W^    YORK. 

We  tolidt  th«  attention  of  thoae  who  are  about  to  plant  to  our  extendve  Stock  of  Standtid  T 
and  Dwarf  Applea,  Fean,  dHoriee,  and  Plnmf . 

Of  Standard  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots  and  Qainees,  to  oar  Natiye  and  Fordgn  Gnpei,  I 
Cnrrants,  Oooeeberries,  Baspberries,  Strawberries,  BladLberries,  MtsceJlaneoofl  Fmitii^  EKolent  { 
Roots,  Fruits,  Tree  Stocks,  &c.,  &c. 

In  the  Ornamental  department  to  onr  Boees  of  different  clasees.  Decidaons  and  Erergreea  ' 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Climbinff  Plants,  Peonies,  Phloxes,  and  other  Herbaoeoos  Fhinti,  Bolbov  i 
flower  roots.  Plants  for  Hedges,  and  Screens,  Green  and  Hot  House  Plants,  Bedding  Plants  as  ! 
Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  &c.,  Ac.  i 

All  peisons  who  may  think  fit  to  give  as  an  order  can  depend  apon  being  honorablr  dealt 
with,  and  that  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser.  We  voald 
here  mention  that  our  Nurseries  contain  at  the  present  time  THne  hmdrti  Atm  which  will 
enable  us  to  famish  the  attxrt  orders  of  our  costomers. 

No.  1 — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  2 — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Boses,  &c. 

No.  8— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dahlias.  Verbenas,  Qreenhoose  Plants,  Ac 

No.  4>-Wholesale  Catalogue  or  Trade  List 

No.  ^^Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flowering  Bulbs. 

All  oomnonioktlons  promptly  attended  ta 

A.  FBOST  &  CO., 

S^pt  k  Oet  BOCHKSTBB,  New  Twk. 

Improved  Portable  Gas  Apparatus. 

C.  R.  WOODWORTH, 

n  MOW  OFFnnia  ion  sAXii, 

A  most  completOi  cheap,  staple,  and  efficient  Oas  Machine} 
ADAPTED  DT  ALL  BESFECTS 

To  the  wants  of  Private  Dwellings,  Public  and  Private  Schools,  ChorcJies, 
Colleges,  Factories,  Fonndries,  Hotels,  Watering  Places,  &c.,  &c.,  as  well 
as  Towns  and  Villages. 

Detail!  will  be  fiimiabed  bj  applying  in  person  or  bj  letter  to  the  offioe  of  the  CompuT, 
where  a 

HACBIIVB    CAN   BB    ABBIV   IN   OPBRATION, 

And  deecriptiye  pamphlets  obtained.  . 

C.  B.  WOODWOBTH, 

Jan.  UW.— 1  rMT.  n•.lC•4u'8trM^If•wT•tk. 

AOENT8  WANTED  FOR  THE  EA8TB!RN  STATES. 

RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


The  subscriber  devotes  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  improvement  of  GoantiyBeudeDcts  | 
Parks,  CemeterieSf  &c.  His  designs  are  drawn  up  so  as  to  be  practically  applicable  to  fcb«  j 
purposes  for  which  tbey  are  intended ;  the  position  of  every  tree  and  shrub  carefally  indicated,  ^ 
with  accompanying  references  and  remarks  explanatory  of  the  particular  features  to  be  ^j, 
developed,  and  a  list  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  plants  required  for  their  completion.  ^j* 

Beferences  furnished  ff  required.  \ 

WILLIAM  SAUNBEBS, 


OBBMANTOWlf ,  Pa- 


I 


I        HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

f  FOR  WARBUNO  CONSERVATORIES,  GRAPERIES,  FORCINO  PITS, 

i  ETC.,  BTTO. 


B  Fire-box.   D  Fire-door.    F  Flow-pipe.    G  Orate.    R.  Betom-plpe.   8  Smoke  peiMfas.   W  Weter. 

BROWN'S  WATER  FURNACE  COMPANY  reapectfuUy  call  the  attenUon  of  those  inter- 
ested, to  their  improved  apparatus  for  warming  Qreenhouses,  &c. 

The  above  cuts  present  sectional  views  of  their  boiler ;  its  enlarged  fire  sorface,  and  in- 
creased capacity  of  fire-box,  render  it  the  most  powerful,  efficient,  easiest  managed,  and  eco- 
nomical lK)iler  in  use. 

Beference  is  made  to  the  appended  list  of  some  of  those  who  have  the  apparatus  in  use. 


James  W.  Elwbll,  57  South  St.,  New  York. 

H.  A.  Johnson,  80  Exchange  Place,      " 

Charles  Enbeland,  49  William  St.,     " 

Edmund  Coffin,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  MiCKUB,  Flushing,  Long  Island. 

H.  D.  RiCB,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Francis  Mobbis,  Throg's  Neck. 

Wm.  W.  Cbanv,  Clinton  Ave.  Brooklrn. 

O.  M.  PoLLrrz,  42  Pacific  St.  Brooklyn, 

C.  W.  LiLiaNTHAL,  Yonkers. 

William  Bbtoi,  Madison.  N.  J. 

WiLUAM  Chorltov,  Staten  Island. 

P.  H  PaRRT,  Tarrytown, 

A.  Hbpp,  878  Broadway,New  York. 

8a  *L  If.  Null,  West  Farms,  Westcheste 

Wm.  Shaw,  Staten  Island. 

Rllwanobb  &  Barbt,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

James  W.  Elwill,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

H.  A.  Johnson,  Staten  Island. 


F.  C.  LiOHTB,  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Ham.  White,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

L.  S.  Pond,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Thbo.  MoNamkb,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

F.  S.  Lathrop,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Warren  Delano,  Jr.,  Newburg,  N.  Y. 

J.  L.  Smallwood,  Orange,  N.  J. 

J.  B.  Cornell,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Wm.  Gibbons,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Jambs  Bbtcb,  Madison,  N.  J. 

A.  A.  Low,  Brooklyn. 

James  Kent,  Fisbkill. 

Charles  M.  Woloott,  Fisbkill. 

L.  0.  Mobbis,  Tremont,  Westchester  Co. 

Samuel  F.  Tabbb,  Roslyn,  Long  Island. 

Newton  Case,  Hartford,  Conn. 

J.  M.  Scbermerhom,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Kneeland,  Bay  Side,  L.  I. 

Wm.  Bell,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


All  orders  promptly  executed. 

Plans  and  circulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPANY,  No.  274 
CANAL  STREET,  near  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

^  ^^  J.  S.  BROWN,  President. 
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800,000  PLUM-TREES, 

MESSRS.   C.   REAQLES  &  SON, 

SOLICrr  THE  ATTENTION  OF 

NintSEBTMENi  PLANTEBS,  AND  DEALERS  IN  TREES, 

TO  THEIB  nOIENSE  STOCK  OF 

BT  FAB  THE  LABOEST  EYEB  OFFEBED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

They  are  prepared  to  fomiBh  Flam-Trees,  bodied  cm  Plum  Stockii,  at  the  extreneljlow 
prices  annexed : 

Per  dos.  100.  1000 

Plumb.— 4  to  6  feet  in  height,  1  year  old, $3  SO    $25  $225 

do.      3  to  4         do.  do 8  00      20    180 

do.      4  to  6         do.            2  years  old,        ....        :         4  00      SO   250 
do.      6  to  8         do.  3  to  4  years  old, 6  00      45   406 

AUo, 

Apple^  Pear,  Cherry,  Peach,  Apricot,  Raspberry,  GhKwebeny, 
Currants,  Orape- Vines,  &c.. 

By  the  100 or  1000,  at  low  prices.- 

2000  MICHIGAN  PRAIRIE  ROSE, 

White  and  Bed,  doable.    Per  100,  $18  00. 

The  abore  prices  are  for  not  less  than  one  handred  trees  per  each  order,  and  the  ckwce,  in 
a  measure,  left  to  oarseWes. 

TsBiis,  inrariably  cash,  or  satisfactory  note  or  draft,  payable  at  some  bank  in  Albaiij  or 
New  Tork.  Address, 

C.  BEAGLES  &  SOV, 

Aug.,  Sapt  h  Oct  VNION  1VI7BSKRIBS,  mt^mmee$mAj,  New  T«rk. 


NOTICE 

TO 

Florists,  Nurser3mien,  and  Amateurs. 
A  HOCHSTEIK,  Artist, 

Offbn  bit  MrvioM  to  JttUkW  and  VAZBTV  from  natore 

FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  INSECTS,  etc.; 
Designs  for  PublicationB,  Catalogues,  etc. 

Gives   Lessons  in  Drawing    and  Aquarell    (Water  Color)  Painting- 
Refer.    Mr.  C.  M.  SAXTOxV,  Publisher,  25  Park  Row. 

Address  A  HOCHSTEUT, 


JmtU.  »f  SniINO  OTBBBT,  mtr  TOM< 


■at  »- 
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PEONIES,  BULBOUS  ROOTS,  &c. 
WM.  £.  FBUr GE  &  Co.,  nushing,  N.  Y., 

In  addition  to  articles  specified  in  their  other  advertisements  In  this  nunber,  offer  the  follow- 
ing: 

25,000  PEONIES,  eompriafng  115  splendid  Tree  varieties  and  208  splendid  Herbaceous 
Varieties,  being  the  only  extensive  collection  in  the  Union. 

BULBOUS  ROOTS,  of  every  class  and  variety. 

DAHLIAS,  Select  and  Beautiful  Varieties,  all  as  priced  in  a  special  Catalogue. 

1^**  500  our  3  dther  Adverdiements  in  this  ffumber. 


Poiighkeepsie  Small  Fruit  Nursery. 

Wilson's  Albany,  Hooker,  Feabody,  McAvoy's  Superior, 

And  all  the  leading  choice  varieties,  at  50  cts.  per  dozen ;  $1  50  per  hundred ;  $10  per 
thousand. 

HOVBY,  and  all  the  old  favorite  varieties  at  $1  per  hundred ;  $8  per  thousand. 

TRIOMPHE  DE  GAND.  TROLLOPS  VICTORIA,  VICOMTBSSE  HERICART  DE  THURY 
OlfER  PACHA,  SIR  HARRY,  SWAINSTONfi  SEBDUNa,  Ac,  the  choicest  foreign  varieties, 
at  75  cts.  per  dozen  ;  $2  50  per  hundred. 

The  undersigned  devoting  his  personal  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ahove,  purchasers 
may  rely  on  plants  heing  vigorous  and  true  to  name. 

Planto  packed  with  great  care  for  any  distance.    Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

EDWUf  Iff  ARSFATJi, 

A«g.  8t.  POVOKKEBPSIB,  N.  T. 

Alao  a  fine  stock  of  LINNiEinS  RHUBARB  for  aale. 

SOMETHING  NEW. 

B.  T«  Babbitt'8  Best  Medicinal  Saleratus  is  ManufEtotured 
from  Common  Salt. 

B.  T.  BABBITT'S  hest  Saleratus  is  prepared  entirely  different  from  other  Baleratus.  All 
the  deleterious  matter  extracted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  Bread,  Biscuit  and  all  kinds 
of  Cake,  without  containing  a  particle  of  Saleratus  when  the  Bread  or  Cake  is  baked ;  therebv 
produeing  wholesome  n>s«)ts.  Every  particle  of  Saleratus  It  turned  to  gas  and  passes  through 
the  Bread  or  Biscuit  while  baking  ;  consequently  nothing  remains  but  common  salt,  water, 
and  flour.  Ton  will  readily  perceive,  by  the  taste  of  the  Saleratus,  that  it  is  entirely  different 
from  other  Saleratus.  When  yon  purchase  one  paper  you  should  take  the  old  paper  with 
jou,  and  be  very  particular  and  get  the  next  exactly  like  the  first  (name  and  picture,  twisted 
loaf  bread,  with  a  glass  of  eflbrvescing  water  on  the  top,  as  yon  see  in  the  bill.) 

Full  directions  for  making  Bread  with  Sour  Milk  and  Cream  Tartar,  and  all  kinds  of  Pastry; 
al9o  for  making  Soda  Water ;  also,  directions  for  makhig  Seidliti  Powders  will  aeoompany 
each  package. 

B.  T.  BABBITT^ 

Hos.  68  ft  70  Washington  St.,  Hew  Tork>  and  No.  88  India  St,  Boston. 


PURE  CONCENTRATED  POTASH  in  6  lb.  CANS.— Six  ponnds  of  this  Potash  are  eqnal  to 
twelve  pounds  of  common  Potash.  This  article  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  suitable  for 
retHiling  in  the  smallest  qiiantities.  The  attention  of  draggists  especially  is  called  to  this 
Potash.    Cases  of  1  doz.,  2  doz.,  3  doz.,  and  6  doz.,  for  sale  by 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Hoi.  68  ft  70  Washington  Bt.»  New  Tork,  and  No.  88  India  St.,  Boston. 

March  12  timcfl. 

II 


: — ^-m 

THE    NEW    GRAPES.      i 

Having  fiD6  fiMlUiles  for  propagating,  we  are  prepared  to  famish  Uimraal  TbMj  and  ;.'; 
Vigorous  PUnta  of  all  the  new  hardy  GrH>ea,  oonatating  in  part  of  ^j; 

DELAWARE  $3  eaoh. 

LOGAN,  $3  ••  CONCORD,  $1  each.  | 

DIANA,  $1  ••  HARTFORD  PBOLIFIC,  $1  eadL 

REBECCA,  $1  "  TO  KALON,  $1 

GARRIGUES^  $1     "  UNION  VILLAGE,  $1 

For  more  extended  Hit  see  Catalogue.    Tliese  will  be  securely  packed  and  delivered  at  tbe 
Express  office  in  Rochester,  at  tbe  above  prices. 

STRAITBEBBT  PI^AWTS,  I 

For  Fall  planting,  can  be  famished  securely  packed,  a  large  and  complete  aaw>rtment 

HOOKBR,  (the  best  for  family  use)  price  $2  per  100 ;  $16  per  1000.  | 

^^ILBOITB  AIAANTfl  60  per  1000;  $1  per  1000;  besides  more  than  26  other  kiiidi 
oomprUng  every  desirable  variety. 

tF  Omr  OrovBds  eomprtoe  nearly  900  Acres. 

We  have  oonstaotly  oo  hand  aod  are  able  to  supply  every  variety  of  Narsery  prodocdote, 
of  the  moat  thrifty  growth.    Bend  for  a  Descriptive  Gatalogue. 

H.  E.  HOOKER  &  OO., 

Sept  k Oet  COnMBBClAI.  If  rBSERIKH,  WLmcUmter,  II.  r. 

SWIFT'S  IMPROVED  LAWN  MOWEBS. 

H.  N.  SWIFT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 
ibjr  CiDo.  FiahkiU  Laadiog,  Datdiea  Conatj,  I.  T. 

SITUATION    WANTED, 

By  a  Practical  Gardener  and  Kurseryman,  who  understands  raising  and  management  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  the  culture  of  all  sorts  of  greenhouse  plants  and  Propagation  io  eTeij 
branch  with  great  success,  also  the  cultore  of  grape  vines  under  glass  and  op«n  air,  the  iiTpi 
out  Gardens,  and  landscape  gardens  in  modem  style,  raising  Flowers  and  Vegetables.  Harisg 
served  in  the  largest  establishments  in  Germany,  France  and  United  States  wishes  to  engagt 
with  a  Gentleman  who  will  famish  suitable  Isind  and  necessary  means,  to  start  a  Qad^ 
and  Nuraery  business  on  shares,  in  a  good  and  healthy  location.  He  is  able  to  give  isUs&e- 
tory  reference  about  his  practice,  experience,  and  honesty.  Will  answer  to  all  reasonable  ex- 
pectations in  his  line. 

Addre.,  A  B.  GBEENVnUB, 

Sept.  k  Oct.  1II7HE.B1VSVRO  COVlfTT,  Kf. 

IMIR.    J.    Q.  Jl.    ^V^j^HREN, 

OP  8AN  FRANCISCO,  IS  OTTR  AGKNT  POR  CAUPORNIA. 
149  CI^AV  STRBBT. 

'  ^  '  ■  ■  

WANTED,  the  back  Numbers  of  Horticulturist,  from  July,  1846,  to  January,  1854. 

Address  C.  IL  SAXTON,  Pgbusbkb. 

-•■ — — 
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The  Most  Beautdfiil  Musical  Instruments  in  the  World. 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.'S 


CELEBRATED    MELODEONS. 

For  Durability,  Neatness,  and  Beauty  of  ExteriorFinish,  and  more  than 
all,  for  Richness,  Depth,  and  Purity  of  Tone,  these  Melodeons  stands  un- 
rivalled. 

The  Divided  Swell,  a  very  desirable  feature,  and  secured  to  us  by  Letters 
Patent,  can  only  be  obtained  in  Melodeons  of  our  own  manufacture.  By 
means  of  this  improvement,  Tenor  or  Treble  Solos  or  Duets  may  be  played 
with  the  full  power  of  the  instrument,  while  the  Bass  can  be  performed  in  a 
soft,  subdued  tone,  not  otherwise  attainable. 

Our  Reeds  are  so  constructed  that  the  Melodeon  Hoiuains  in  Per- 
fect Tune.  Thousands  of  them  have  been  in  use  for  many  years  that 
have  never  needed  any  repairs  whatever,  and  we  believe  there  .is  no  Musical 
Instrument  used  that  requires  LESS  EXPENSE  to  keep  it  in  perfect  order. 

Our  Melodeons  are  all  cased  in  Rosewood,  and  finished  as  smoothly  as  the 
best  Pianos.  They  are  compactly  boxed  for  shipping,  and  the  cost  of  freight 
is  but  little  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  They  are  so  arranged  that 
ANY  ONE  can  unpack  and  put  them  up  without  difficulty. 

We  have  been  awarded  First  Premiums  for  our  Melodeons  wherever 
we  have  exhibited  them  in  competition  with  others,  and  we  have  the  satis- 
faction of  believing  that  Our  Constant  Aitki  to  Exoel  is  appreciated 
by  the  Musical  public. 


LIST    Oin    FRIOES. 


•  IN  PORTABLE  CASE. 

Four  Octave,  0  to  C $45  00 

Four  and  a  half  Octaves,  C  to  F  60  00 

Five  Octaves,  F  to  P 75  00 

Five  Octaves,  Double  Reed,  F 

toF 130  00 


IN  PIANO  CASE. 

Five  Octaves,  F  to  F $100 

Six  Octaves,  F  to  F 130 

Five  Octaves,  Double  Reed. .  150 
Five  Octaves,  2  Banks  Keys .  200 
The  Organ  Melodeon,  C  to  C.  350 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


This  last  is  a  most  Magnificent  Instrument  for  Churelies«  Halls  and 
Concert  Booms.  It  has  two  banks  of  Keys,  five  sets  of  Reeds,  eight 
Stops,  one  and  a  half  Octave  Foot  Pedals,  and  one  set  of  Reeds  in  Pedal 
Bass,  independent.  It  has  all  the  power  and  volume  of  an  $800  Organ,  at 
less  than  half  the  cost,  and  is  much  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Orders  promptly  filled,  and  each  Melodeon  warranted  perfect. 

Address,  GEO.  A  PRINCn  &  CO^  Bufialo,  N.  7. 

GEO.  A.  PRINCn  &  CO.,  110  Lake  St,  Chicago,  UL 
Jalj,«  times.  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  87  Fulton  St,  New  Tork  City. 
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GBOVEB  &  BAKER'S 


Ol&llBATlB 


.*.  ^'-I'-^X 


496  Broad^vray,  Ne^vr-York. 

18  Summer  Street,  Boston. 
7S0  Cheetnat  Street,  Fhiledelphla. 
187  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
58  West  Fourth  Btieet.  OmoimiatL 

ialfc<  Vn444dJ3M49, 
A  VXW  STTLB-FBICi;  tM. 
Tmi  Ma4^lnei  aew  from  two  ipooli,  aad  Ibna  a  tftm 

WOT  rip,  ero  f  yery  teortb  itltcii  be  cot.    TtJfSiwt-^ 
^aMttooahly  tho  bert  In  tho  markol  tor  fcafly  ■i. 
IS^BDrD  fOB  A  OISOCJLAL 


OFZVIOlSrs  OF  TRB  PBXBB. 

OroTcr  *  Baker*!  to  the  beaL— ulM«r.  tiTTtfllw  W, 
To  aU  of  which  tho  7H»mm  nn,  i 
U  u  aU  that  It  elalmo  to  t        '    ' 


UMmd^km  Its  own  work-^Oicn  do  noC— AimJ^. 

Wo  ffro  tt  the  prefereaot.— ^BMricvm  AMiitf. 

It  noodc  to  be  ooen  to  bo  op|ireclatoiL— i'Arw.  Aw. 

AdMtod  for  wooleiM,  Unen,  or  cottea.— ^amt.  riirtfn 

WoUkeOroTerABoker'ebeeL— XotftM'  Wre^L^ 

••Whiditotkebeatr*    Qroirer  *  Baktt'a^ZMmddL 

B(ipertortooUotben.-jroro«ry.  -•"fl"*^ 

Wo  hare  do  hedutloo  In  rooommeDdlnf  ii      Bud  mi 

It  reqolree  no  nr  igrnnllnf     IFMBmfftUtt,         ^^ 

For  flMaOj  nse  ther  are  norirallod.— /)Maw  JTmc 

They  mw  a  loam  that  wffl  not  rtp.-CbaHer. 

It  performa  nobty  and  ezpodUloaalj.— JteoniMr 

BemiTtehle  for  ftnaaeoi  of  rrom     ffiMeeff- 

Adaptod  to  aU  kinds  of  fkmll j  lewiacw— <M 

Bett  adapted  for  famOj  oae.— Dow  JM. 

Wo  do  not  iMetute  to  reooaunend  tL— d 

It  Mwi  •tronglj,  and  does  not  rip.^l4/k 

The  prince  of  inrentione.— /¥o4L  ChmrdL 

It  to  woinaa*fe  beet  friend.—  WheU^  Kwm. 

We  giro  oar  preference  to  Grorer  A  BakerY    .  ^ 

The  moat  blOMod  taiTentloD.— jr<4*«r*e  JToMma 

It  makes  pleamire  of  XoiL—Mveminff  J\m7 

The  ferorlte  for  familjr  vae.—BrwjJti§fn  Star 

We  highly  apprecUte  their  Talae.— .AflMrfam  Mim, 

It  Mwt  a  seam  that  wU  not  rip.— ITbob.  Vnio%, 

Cannot  be  too  highly  reoonnnended.— remi.  AnfiiL 

Ororer  A  Baker*a  to  the  beet.— i^Mlllia^d^  J^inaL 

ThebeitinaM.^TVeMofiJbwnMil 

Not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.—  WeofdlMCar  M 

The  moat  oonTonient  in  mo     nUcgou  JTeiai  ^^— 

The  cheapest  and  best— AlMton  inE^. 

The  meet  soeeeasftd  InTentlon.— 3iii^kaail^  JEm. 

Is  easily  managed  and  naderttood.— Jbrt  fl^StLm. 

Ororer  A  Bikta^  to  the  best-^^odUiSmoSS ^ 

Has  giren  entire  satis&ction.— OiCiAtf  AoawMr 

OroTor  A  Baker's  to  easily  managed.— ifnA  Rml 

Porchaae  a  CboTcr  A  Baker.— JMr«  <?aatfa. 

Will  do  most  beaatlfU  sewing .— wiAonlomi 

II  w«  not  get  oat  of  order.— jf«fr«ns  .doM 


OosBmend  as  to  OroTcr  A  Baker*a— ^r<itf|Mf  £0^ 
It  to  a  deed  of  emaueipatioa  to  ~ —     IHwrfl  jSr 

Win  do  all  the  sewing  of  a  1'i*^i:f.—-09VMiioB^aaimmL. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

HR.  HIJNN  offers  his  services  to  Grentlemen  in  the  lajing  out,  and  in  the  imprvreoient  of 
Ornamental  Pleasure  Grounds.  Plans  made  to  a  scale  so  that  they  may  be  carried  oat  bj 
the  Gardener  ;  or  if  desired,  planted  by  contract  by  the  Advertiser. 

References  given  to  gentlemen  in  all  the  Middle  and  Northern  States. 

Address  Box  3292,  Post  Office,  New  York,  or  care  of 

.     .     . «.  C.  M.  SAXTOW,  26  Park  Bow,  Bew  York. 

Aug.,  Sept.  Jb  Oct  ' 


HIGHTSTOWN  NURSERIES, 

Hightstown^  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  attention  of  Dealers  and  Planters  is  directed  to  these  Old  Establish  Nurseries,  wbere   I 
a  complete  assortment  of  the  following  is  kept  constantly  on  hand: — Apples,  Pears  v^A 
Cherries,  both  Standard  and  Dwarf,  Peach,  Plum,  Nectarine,  Apricot ;  Blackberries,  Gripe- 
Vines,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  etc.,  with  Evergreens  and  Deciduous  OmaineB-   , 
tal  Trees  of  every   description.     Those  who  are  about  to  plant  extensively  are  tpedally 
directed  to  the  large  well-grown  and  healthy  stock  of  Peach  and  Pear-Trees. 

200,000  Silver  Maple  Seedlings,  one  year  old,  and  other  Nursery  Stocks.  * 

« f 

A  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  for  Planters,  and  a  Trade  list  for  Narserymen  will  be  tsit  ,  « 

on  application. 

ISAAC  PUILEST, 


AddreM 


,,  Sept  h  Oct 


Vifktatov 
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TREES !  TREES! !  TREES  I ! ! 

FOR  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1859. 


The  Subscribers  invite  the  attention  of  Nurserymen,  Dealers  and  Planters 
to  their  large  and  fine  stock  of 

APPIiE-TR£E8i— ^ANDABD  and  Dwabt,  one  to  foar  yean  old,  strong  and  well  grown. 
PEAR  TRX!E8.— Dwarf,  80,000,  two  and  three  years,  fine,  strong  and  healthy  trees,  and  of 
the  most  approved  sorts,  on  the  Quince. 

PBAR-TRBES.— ^TAiTDAAD,  a  large  and  fine  assortment  of  the  most  desirable  kinds. 
CHHRR7-TRHEIS.— Standabd  and  Dwabf,  one,  two  and  three  years,  in  large  supply,  and 
beantiful  trees. 

PEACHTRBES.— One  year,  Plum  two  years,  O&akgb  Quixcb,  Afbicotb  and  Nbotaruibs. 

CnjRRANTa—Eed  and  White  Dntch,  Victoria,  Cherry  and  White  Grapes. 

GOOSBBBRRZZIS  —Houghton  Seedling,  and  best  English  sorts. 

RASPBEKRZBB.— The  leading  sorts  in  large  quantities. 

BLACKBERRIES.— lAwton  largely ;  Dorchester  and  Newman's  Thomless. 

RHUBARB.->Myatt'8  linntens,  Gaboon's  Mammoth,  and  Downing's  Gollo«al,  —  Mostly 
MyaU's  Linniens. 

GRAPE  VINES.->With  the  best  facilities /or,  and  the  best  care  m  propagating,  we  are 
enabled  to  offer,  Delaware,  Diana,  Rebecca,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  and  many  other 
.  new  and  old  sorts,  with  the  best  Foreign  Tarieties  for  growing  ander  glass.   Strong 
plants  by  the  dozen  or  hundred,  or  larger  quantities. 

EVERORBEmL— Norway  Sproce,  Balsam  Vir ;  Scotch,  Norway  and  White  Pines ;  Bed 
Cedar ;  American  and  Siberian  Arbor  YitsQ,  &c 

DBCIDUOI78  TRBB8  and  BHRUBSi,— Horse  Chestnut,  Mount  Ash,  American  Linden, 
Maples^  American  Chestnut,  American  and  European  Ash,  Judas  IVee,  Laburnum,  Snow 
Ball,  Purple  Fringe,  Altheas,  &c. 

ROSBS.— <)limbing  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  a  fine  assortment  of  strong  plants. 

HEDOB  PIiAHTS.— Amarlcan  Arbor  YitsB,  Bed  Cedar,  Privet,  Osage  Orange,  &c. 

STOCKS  for  BTTRSBRTMBN.— Angers  Quince,  Pear,  Plum,  Mazzard  and  Mahaleb 
Cherry,  one  year,  and  Apple  Stocks,  two  years. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BBffB. 

f    Qbmbva,  Ontabio  Co.,  N.  T. 
.       Augud  l,mi9, 
i    Aug.,  8«p.  Ai  Oct 
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DAVID  J.  GRISCOM, 

ImportB,  Cultivate*  and  Supplies  EVERGREEN,  SHADE  TREES.  FRUIT  TREiS,  SHKCB-  •'• 
BERY,  &c.,  of  all  detcripUons.  For  PARKS.  LAWNS,  CEMETERIES,  AVENCJ5S,  oE-  • 
CHARDS  AND  (iAUDENS,  Ac.,  of  unexcelled  quality,  and  on  the  moet  favorable  terms. 

Aieo  Stock  fur  NurseirmeD,  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Priced  list  and  Dcfvriptive  Catalogue  furnished  on  application. 

Sept.,  OcLjb  Nov. 

SIDNEY  &  ADAMS, 

LAUDSOAEE  GARDENERS  AND  RURAL  AEWMITECTS, 

520  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILAJELPHTA. 
Plans  made  for  Coamtrjr  Seats,  Cemeteries,  See.,  and  work  exc- 
cnted  bjr  contract  if  desired. 

Sept. 


PEAR    SEEDS. 

Just  received  from  Euro^  one  hundred  pounds  of  Pear  Seed,  in  prime  order  and  for  s^t 
at  $4  a  pound  ;  together  with  a  general  assortmeot  of  Nurserv  Stock,  which  will  be  sold  luw, 
at  the  Washington  Nursery,  Spencer,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 

8«pt*oct JOHN  A  NICHOLS,  Proprietor. 

STOCKS   FOR  FRUIT   TREES. 

The  subscribers  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade,  to  their  large  assortment  of 
BTOCK8  for  next  Spring's  planting,  which  are  this  year  remarkably  >ie  and  kmttk^ 
QUINCE  STOCKSb  Angers  and  Fontenay,  first  choice. 
MAMSAHD  CHERR7  SEEDUVOBb  extra  fine. 
APPZaE  BEBDUNQ&t  one  and  two  years  old,  very  thrifty. 
The  above  can  be  furnished  in  larye  or  small  quantities. 

H.  E.  HOOKER  dL  CO., 

Sept.  k  Oct  COniliBBCIAI«  IirVB8KBlBS«  BacliwSer,  !V.  T. 


MORRIS   NURSERIES,        , 

The  Proprietors  of  these  Nurseries  call  the  attention  of  Tree  Planters,  Kuiserymeo  sod 
dealers  to  their  large  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubbery,  Roses,  etc.,  etc.  5ai 
deeming  it  necessary  to  enumerate  all  the  different  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  cultivated  bj  ' 
us,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  we  have  in  the  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Department,  all  the  oU 
standard  varieties  as  well  as  every  thing  new,  that  seems  to  promise  well.  For  Partienlass 
we  refer  to  the  new  Edition  of  our  priced  descriptive  Catalogue,  also  to  our  new  Trade  List, 
both  of  which  will  be  sent  to  applicants  free  of  charge. 

Packing  done  in  the  best  manner ;  Freight  paid  to  Philadelphia,  on  all  ord^  r^  amountiog 
to  $5  or  over. 

__,.  J.  L  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 

S«pt,  Oct  Jb  Nov/ 

, t 

HOWARD  DANIELS,  U 

Architect  and  Landscape  Gardeneri 

9Sr   BBOASWAT,   NEW  TOBK. 
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DELAWARE  GRAPE  VINES. 


i  A  very  fine  stock  of  the  tne  DEZaAWAKB  VINES,  both  in  pots,  and  transplanted 
r  from  open  groand :  also  layers  from  large  bearingvines,  all  Rtrong,  and  well-rootea,  ready  < 
^  for  deiirery  in  the  Fall.  Also  fine  plants  of  UX^AJSi,  RSBBCCA,  DIANA,  X7NION 
VHJiAOB,  OONCORD,  HARTFORD  prolific,  and  other  new  varieties.  The 
present  season  has  been  very  iiivorable  for  the  growth  of  the  Vine,  and  with  greatly  increased 
facilities  for  propagation,  my  vines  are  much  finer  tlian  I  have  ever  before  ofiered.  My  Dela- 
wares  are  propagated  diredlif  from  (hs  original  «tN«,  and  bearing  deBcaadrniU^  and  ^e  of  course 
genuine.  It  is  well  known  Uiat  spurious  vines  have  been  sold  for  the  Delaware,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  It  is  believed  these  vines  have  also  been  propagated  from  for  sale, 
and  pmrchasers  cannot  dzer^iM  too  much  oantlon,  in  obtaining  the  Delaware  firom  a  reliable 
source. 

Prices  of  Delawares  $2  to  $3,  as  to  size  and  quality.    Other  varieties  $1  to  $2.   F&rticulars 
furnished  on  application. 

GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL, 

8ept,OetANov.  ]»BI«AWA1UB,  Okto. 

25,000  CHERRY  TREES 

TO  BE  REMOVED  FROM  RENTED  LAND 

For  sale  at  vxrt  low  FiouaBi,  also  at  nsual  prices,  STTANDABD  and  DWARF  PEAK  TREES, 
EXTRA  FINE ;  PLUM  and  PEACH  TREES ;  ISABELLA  and  CATAWBA  GRAPE  TIKES  ; 
CURRANTS,  APPLE  SEEDLINOS  for  Grafting,  Ac. 

BEOHSOH  IffEB^UKTiT.  &  HAMMOND, 

Bept.  h  Get  OBIVBTA,  FT.  T. 

Chorlton's  Prolific   Strawberry. 

The  subscriber  has  great  confidence  in  recommending  this  strawberry  to  the  notice  of  the 
pablic,  for  earliness,  jprodnctiveness,  flavor  and  size  of  berry,  many  being  from  to  4  to  6 
inches  in  drcnmferenoe,  it  is  unsurpassed,  and  has  been  tested  against  the  best  sorts  in  culti- 
vation, (Wilson's  Albany  included)  for  several  years,  always  with  the  same  result,  viz. :  the 
best  general  family  sort  in  the  garden.  It  is  a  cross  between  the  Iowa  and  the  Burr's  Pine, 
and  waa  raised  by  Wli.  Choblton,  of  Niw  Bbiohtox,  Statin  Islamd.  The  plant  is  a  strong 
grower,  and  the  foliage  does  not  bum  in  hot  weather,  consequently  a  crop  may  be  depended 
on  for  a  number  of  years  without  replanting.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  borne  on  long  and 
strong,  peduncles  above  the  foliage.  Fruit  light  red  of  the  largest  size,  melting  and  sweet. 
I  have  now  on  hand  a  large  quantity  of  well-rooted  plants  at  $3  per  doz.,  or  $20  per  hundred, 
and  the  only  lot  that  wOl  be  guaranteed  pure  by  the  raiser.  If  this  strawberry  does  not 
prove  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  after  a  fafar  trial,  the  money  will  be  returned. 

EDWABD  DECKER,  Florist, 

IfBW  BSICIfllTOlf, 


N.  B.-r-Ordeii  received  and  attended  to  promptly  if  left  at  the  office  of  (he  B/nHaiUmid, 
25  Bark  Bow,  New  York,  (0.  M.  SaxtoUy  Proprietor.) 

B«pt  JkOet 


IT 


A.  FAHNESTOCK  &  SONS, 

OFFER  GREAT  INDUCEMENTS  AT  THE  '[• 

TOX-EJDO      NURSERIES.  ' 

NanerjiMQUidotli«rawUiliVWpnr«lMMMMai  ' 

mil  to  call  And  examine  the  following  detiraUe  articles,  I 

OAred  at  tbe  &owMt  Aates  ;  | 

100,000  Apple  IVees,  6  to  7  ft.,  tery  fine.  I 

900,00»    "         •*     3"4»*         •* $60p«l,«». 

••         ••    Bj  Quantity 4&  "  ' 

900,000  009  year  from  gnA         .......         2S  »  I 

600,000       ••  ••  ByQaastity, 2D  "  ' 

600,000  Apple  Trees,  to  be  grafted  this  coming  winter  and  sent  ont  in  the  spring,  it  $6 
per  1,000;  if  SD,000  are  taken,  at  $6  per  1,006. 

80,000  SUndaid  Pears,  one  year  old,  Teiy  strong,     .      $20  per  100,  $180  per  liOOd         I 

25,000  Dwarf         •*  "        "  "  12      "         100  '• 

10,000      "  "     two  years  from  bad,    .  .        23      "         200  " 

6,000      ••  "     three  "  "  :  26      " 

2,000  StaadMdPtaiH,  00  nnm8«oolc,oi»ywroM;       90      '«         IBO  '* 

16,000  Cherries,  Ststtdaid,  6  to  7  ft.,  Tcry  fine,  16      *«         126  ** 

1^,000       •*  ••         one  year  old,        ...    12      "  60  *' 

15,000  Hodghton  Gooseberries,  from  cntttngs,  Tery  strong,     .        .       25  " 

40,000  Currants  (in  twelve  varieties),  very  low.  Red  and  White  Dutch,  40  " 

15,006  Uwton Blackberries, 68perI00,  60  «* 

*     10,000  Llnnmos  and  Victoria  Rhubarb 10    »  <*        80  ** 

20,000  Angers  Qninoe  Stocks,  very  fine, 15  " 

30,000  Isabella,  Catawba  and  Clinton  Grapes,  one  year,   .  .      30  " 

15,000       «  «  .«  **        t^  y,eais,  60  •• 

20,000  Manette  Rose  Stoeks, $2  26  per  100,  SO  «'  , 

60,000  Norway  Spruce,  1  ft.,  two  years  timnsplanted,        ...      50  " 

20,000        "  "      ISIn.,      •«  ••  ...  80  "  ' 

10,000  Hybrid  China  Roses,  best  sorts,  strong,  .      12  per  106 

1,000  Herbaceous  Peonies,  assorted, IS  *' 

1,000  Silver  Maples 15  " 

600  Yucca,  or  Adam's  Needle, 15  " 

With  a  large  lot  of  Barberries,  Peaches,  Aprioots  and  Nectarines ;  also  Orasne&tal  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Evergreens  and  Plants,  in  quantities. 
Diana,  Concord,  Rebecca  and  Delaware  On^  Ylnes,  at  the  lowest  prkML 

Our  new  DescrivHve  Ornamental  and  IWU  Caialognee,  aa  weB  os  ovr 
Wfiolesale  Price  List,  art  now  out  of  press^  and  unU  be  fonoorM  to  order 
tmreo^P^f  ajHmUsge  9tmnp  eteh. 

All  commonications  promptly  responded  to,  and  wdeia  solicited  at  as  esrly  a  ^7  » 
possible. 

A.  FAHNESTOCK  &  SONS. 

TotxDo,  Omo. 

e  » 
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STEARNS  &  MARVIN'S 

SALAMANDER  SAFES, 

-WITH    IiIOH»S    lI^ffl'Il.O'VEl^BlTT, 
SECVREO  BT  IHB  CSLQBRAIXD 

LA  BELLE  POWDEB  &  BURGLAR  PROOF  LOCK, 

WHICn  19  AMa90  SlfIVABI.B  FOR  STOBISS,  DWEI^UNGS,  &€• 

No/40  BIURRA7  STREET,  New  Tork. 

And  67  gRAYIER  STREET,  New  Orleans- 

QREAT  FIRE  IN  COLUMBUS,  Gha. 

IHcMn.  STBARIf S  *  RK ARTHV,  CWttwAia,  /him  16«A,  19», 

No.  40  Kdrrat  Strest,  New  Yobk. 

GEirrLBiiKar— Inclomd  I  h&nd  yoa  a  slip  from  the  Dadp  Na^  pnUkhed  Id  thiselty,  gfving 
an  aocoant  of  the  lire  that  baraed  the  Aiabuia  Warehonee.  Kmg,  Allen  k  Oarmak  had  one 
of  your  Zmrge  JSiie  SmfeBy  Wilder'*  Patent,  with  folding  doors,  in  whldh  were  their  valaable 
books  and  papers.  U  stood  on  a' brick  column  14  feet  higli,  which  put  it  on  a  level  with  our 
ofBoe  floor.  Under  the  floor  was  ootton  in  bales  (sieveral  hundred)  stored  up  to  the  floor ;  the 
heat  of  Four  Thonaand  Balesi  the  Burning  of  tbe  Iloor,  and  tlie  nlUiig  in  of  tiie 
Roof  upon  the  Safe,  made  an  intense  heat.  After  the  front  wall  fell  in,  the  Safis  was  teen 
by  thousands,,  standing  in  its  place  Bed  Hot  far  6  HoOiS.  Two  days  after,  we  sacoeeded 
in  getting  to  it,  and  on  opening  it,  we  found  Bvefything  •*  All  Bight."  The  varnish  had 
stained  a  few  Uom  papen  only,  very  slightly,  I  wtlttf  this  supposing  you  would  fieel  an  interest 
in  knowing  what  bad  become  of  one  of  your  best  Iron  Safest 

Sept.  i2mo.  Tours,  respectfully,  JOHIV  W*  BLUVO. 

THE  ALLEN  RASPBERRY. 

«Ba  BBST   BABBT  &ASPBB&&T  TK  OmSIVACXOBT, 

Of  large  me,  high  Jlavor  and  very  productive. 

**  The  Allen  Raspberry  is  one  of  which  a  good  deal  may  be  expected,  as  exhibited  with  uiB^ 
for  its  large  size,  bright  red  eolor,  firmness  for  carriage,  uniformity  of  yieldiog  and  complete 
hardiness."— iEL  /.  Acper,  Seey.  Cmemnaa  Eurtiadtural  Sod^,  m  AMg%M  *'  thrdaatunML" 

The  '*  Allen*'  took  tbe  firU  jmm  In  a  large  competition  of  Baapberries  at  the  Chidnnati 
Show,  in  June  butt. 

Geo.  Leymon  A  Co.,  of  Norwalk,  Ct.,  extenstve  berry  growers,  after  trying  fifty  plants  in 
bearing,  ordered  a  thousand  more  of  me,  remarking  that  *'  for  all  good  quaTities  combined, 
tbe  '  Allen'  is  tbe  best  raspberry  we  have  seen,  or  ciutivatod." 

Wm.  Perry,  of  Cinnaminaon,  N.  J.,  near  Phila.,  ditto,  substantiates  Messrs.  Leymon  9l  Go. 

«•  Our  agent,  one  of  the  oldest  fruft  dealers  In'  Washington  Market,  New  Tork,  informs  us 
that  no  better  rl^pberry  comes  into  market  than  the  *  Allen.'  *'^K  8f  J,  Qtrpmtar,  Pq'- 
ketpmie,  Ni  Y, 

Price  $40  per  1000,  $6  per  100,  $1  per  doaen  plants,  well  packed  and  sent  by  express  or 
other  conveyance,  as  direeted,  after  1st  Qotober.  -Ordera,  with  money  enclosed,  will  be 
promptly  answerod..  -  

&BWZS  r.  AUbsir. 

Bx^iACK  BocK,  N.  T.,  Sept.  1,  1859.  Sept,  Oet  St  Nov. 

FEAR  SEEDS  AND  SEEDLINGS. 

The  subscriber  baa  made  arrangementa  for  a  iall  supply  of  fresh  Native  Pear  Seeds,  and  is 
DOW  ready  to  contract  for  mall-er  large  quantities.  Pear  SeedKngs  of  tbb  year's  growth,  at 
$10  to  118  p^r  1000.    Yli^Ua  I«ut<a,  $40  per  lOOQ ;  $6  per  100. 

B.  K.  WATSON, 

Sept.,  Oet  A  Nov.  PI^YlIOITTBty  Ha*, 

•^ 
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THE   STBAOUSE    NUltSERIES 

OFFER  FOR  SALE  FOR  THE  FALL  OF  1859, 
The  following  Trees,  Flants,  &c. 

Appto—Sv  4  and  5  yean  oM ;  a  rtrf  goncrsl  uaoHoesl    Ihwf ;  2  jtan  cid,  vcrf  fine. 

Peiir— I  iikI  2  yean  old ;  Dwarf  aad  Siaodard,  flo  extetmrt  in  yariety  aa  to  coaUe  as  to 
fill  the  most  particular  older.    Also,  eoTeral  dkoice  rarietiee  of  boving  age. 

Gbany-^1  and  2  yaara  oldi  Dwarf  asd  Htaadaird,  iMaatifol  Traea. 

PeiK>K  Aprioot,  Flnm  and  llaotariiia--Be8l  rarietiet ;  treea  rery  Tigovaoa. 

CQxranta--WhiU  and  Bed  Datcb,  Yietaria,  and  12  nawer  Taiietica ,  <yiaUly  of  plaab 
aaaurpa»able. 

GkXMebcniaa— HoQghtoo*8  Seedling,  a  good  etodc,  gad  aome  of  the  best  Bk^i&h  aorta. 

Blaiikbefiiaa— LawtoQ  or  New  Rocbelle,  Dorchester,  and  Newman^s  Thomleu. 

HaaptMniaa  and  atmwbatrlaa  Aiwifffmeiit  eapecially  laiga  and  deniaible.  Prices 
Yenr  low. 

Qrapaa  An  immense  stock  of  Isabella,  Catawba  and  Clinton,  1  and  3  yeara  old,  ezeeed- 
ingly  stroag  aad  well  rooted }  also,  very  flna  plants  of  the  Omord,  JMiwmrt,  Dimm,  Baru 
ford  FroHifie,  NartMem  Muteadine,  RAtcea  and  Union  VUloff;  tha  seven  for  $6. 

Pvargraena  Boropean  silver  Or ;  American  and  Norway  Spruce ;  American  Arbor  Vltc; 
Balsam ;  Hemlock ;  Austrian,  Corsican  and  Sootch  Phies ;  ranging  fh>m  2  to  6  feet. 

Dacldiio«a--Amarican  and  Korepean  Moantain  Ash;  Weeping  Ash;  Ameikaa  Ehu; 
English  Weeping  Elms,  (rery  graoefal);  Horse  Chestnots ;  Catalpas ;  Enropean  Larch  ;  S^Irsr 
and  Sugar  Maples ;  Unden ;  Talip  Trees  \  (Nursery  grown  and  yery  fine,)  Black  Walant  asd 
Weepinff  Willow. 

flhrdBa— Altheas  '•  FVinge  Trees,  Pnrple  and  White ;  DonUe  Flowering  Almond,  C^mrj 
aad  Peaoh ;  Hooey  Soddes ;  lilacs ;  Snow-balls ;  Sweet  Bdar ;  Spireas ;  and  a  great  bmoj 
others.    See  Catalogue  Na.  8. 

Roaaa  One  of  the  beet  and  largest  collections  in  America :  best  pla&lB  of  the  Aagoili 
atfl. 

nahHaa>  Paettiea»  Boidar  Plants  BalboM  Roota,  Ac,  in  great  rariety. 

Rhabarb— Cahoon's  Giant  aad  Linnaua ;  tha  best  two  raiieties  withoat  qnestioo ;  Ter:f 
low  by  the  daaen,  lM,or  1,000. 

rama^Very  stroag,  1  and  2year  old  roots. 

a  Flanta— Osage  Orange;  Honey  Locnst ;  Ftiret,  1  and  9  yaan ;  Bed  and  White 


Hedge 

Cedar. 

Our  articles  generally  are  of  the  finest  grawth,  and  will  be  sold  at  tha  lowest  rates, 
particular  InfbrmatloB  sea 

Oar  Several  Catalogaea,  vis.: 

No.  1.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  aU  oar  productions. 

No.  2.  A  Deacriptive  Gatakgoe  of  Fioits. 

No.  8.  A  DesariptlTe  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shmbs,  Roses,  Ac. 

No.  4.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Green  House,  and  Bedding  Plants,  Ac. 

No.  6.  A  Wholesale  Qatalogue  for  Nurserymen  and  DealerSb 

Forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  stamp  for  each. 


For 


SntAccsa,  1859. 
Sept  ds  Oct 


SMITH  &  HANCHETT. 


SAWnOS  ud  OBGUn)  boss;  for  ftrtOiBiig  pnrpoMS. 
ORVSHBD  BQSi;  ezprca^y  Ibr  Gnperics. 
TUmVGS,  for  CMe-nardening  ud  Feeding. 

FOB  SALE  BT  (JHKISTIAN  SCHWARTZ, 

FactMTt  BaM SU  Si.  Oac.,MT« 


SO 


It 


O.  B.  MAXWELL  &  CO. 


\  Dedre  to  aii  tlie  attention  of  Nurserymeii,  Dealeiv  nod  PlaitCers  to  tbeir  prewpt  stock  of 
^^  Fruit  IVeee,  fieedlingB  «nd  Stocks  tiiat  for  health,  thrift  and  beanty  is  not  ezcdted  in  the 
State,  and  consists  principalij  of 

Apple  Ttees— Standard,  1  to  4  jears,  very  thrifty  and  stocks. 

Pear  Trees— fiUodard  and  Dwarfj  2  years,  very  fine. 

Cherry  Iteea— Standard,  1  and  2  years,  very  imifonn,  thrifty,  and  handeome, -largely  of 
Dulces  and  Morelloe,  and  1  year  fiarty  Ricfamonds  by  the  100  or  1000. 

Flnm  Trees — 1  and  2  years,  that  ase  quite  as  thrifty  and  handsome  as  the  Cherry  ;  very 
stocky  and  finely  rooted. 

Peach  Ttaee,  1  year. 

CorrantB- largely  of  Bad  Dutch,  1  and  2  years. 

Gooseberries— mostly  Houghton^s  Seedlings,  1  and  2  years. 

Raspberries— leading  sorts  and  largely  of  Brinclcle*s  Orange. 

Roses— Climbing  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Strong  Plants,  Stocks  and  SeedHogs  for  Nnr- 
aery  men. 

Pear  Seedlings — a  large  quantity,  unusually  strong  and  healthy. 

Plum  BeedUpgSi  from  the  large  Blue  or  Horse  Hum,  very  stoon^. 

Cbeny  8eedlii:^g8— Hahalab  and  Maizard,  Ko.  1 

Apple  Seedlings— 2  years;  a  very  lar^e  quantity. 

Quince  Stocks-— Angers,  strong  and  well  rooted. 

Quince  SeedllngH    Otai^e,  1  year.    And  various  other  articles  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Augn.t20,1869.  Q,  B.  ISAZWELL  &  CO., 

8«pt  dtOdL  nJLKBTMJjW^WL,  I^ITllfCmTOlf  €0^,  If.  T» 

STOCKS,  STOCKS,  SEEDLINGS,  Etc. 

Angers  Quince,  Mazzard  Cherry,  Apple,  1  and  2  years.  Pear,  Tlum,  Ifanctt's  Rose  Stocks, 
Yoimg  Bvergveena  of  Nerway  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir,  Hemlock,  American  Arborvitas,  If ahonia. 

Boeea,  a  very  large  collection  of  Hybrid,  Perpetual,  Bourbon,  Teas,  Ndsetts,  Moss,  dimbiniT 
Otalaw  figure.  Also  a  large  Stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  grown  on  a  Gravelly 
loam  of  np  land. 

Grapes  of  Delaware,  Concord,  Hartford  PrdiflCt  Itebeoea,  induing  ihe  old  sorts. 

Caialqgtteesent  on  application  by  enclosing  stamp. 

W«  T.  &  E.  SMITH, 

BtrL  *  Oct  OBlffBTA  ITVBSBBT,  OBIVBTA,  NKW  TOBK. 

HARTFOKD  PROLIFIC  GRAPE. 

In  response  to  several  enonlTiei^  by  letter,  lAie  subscriber  has  made  arrangements  io  f amfek 
(daring  late  Fall  and  early  Winter,)  Cuttings  of  the  above  Grape,  wanranted  true. 

One  Dozen  Cuttings,  say  fifty  eyes,  for  $1 ;  by  the  hundred,  somewhat  less.  As  tfie  deaand 
has  always  ezoeeded  the  supiply,  early  ordecs  are  advisable. 

A  amall  lot  of  the  vines,  m  poU,  can  also  be  procured,  at  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  each, 
deliverabie  whenever  ordered. 

Also  in  the  faU  and  spjing,  vines  (me  year)  from  Cutiines,  ey^s  and  layezs  at  fit»m  K  00  io 
$9  00  per  Dozen ;  $50  00  per  hundred.    A  few  older  and  larger  vineq,  at  larger  prices. 

Genuine  vines  and  suitings  oi  the  Delaware*  Bebooca,  Diani^  Concord*  and  Xsahella,  are 
grown  in  this  vicinity;  and  can  be  obtaifaed*  at  market  prices,  for  those  wishiujs;  to  make 
small  eolleelions  of  the  popular  sorts. 

The  Hartford  Prolific  has,  after  ten  years  probation,  proved  itself  fio  perfectly  hardy  and  re- 
liable:; BO  aarly  and  so  good ;  and  is  withaX  offered  at  so  reasonable  a  price;  that  it  may  be 
unhesitatingly  reooiunended  tox  general  cultivation,  for  the  garden  and  the  vineyard. 

B.  a  DEWE7, 

BABTFOBB,  COtm. 


ai 


^^OOIINTRY  LIPE," 
A  CffiEAT  AQBICULTUBAL  WORK, 

OoT«ring  the  whole  ground  of  AgricuHure,  Horticvltiire,  and  Landscape  Gardening.    With 
t25  raperb  iUosinUieiii,  designed  and  engraved  expteaBl j  for  the  work,  by  eninent  «r&t& 

8ach  a  work  as  the  above  has  long  been  needed  combining  In  one  Tolnme  a  whole  tlbnrj 
of  fiiete,  and  the  experience  of  the  beet  AgricnltnriBti  in  both  henuapliereg^  btoughi  down  to 
the  preient  day,  ana  all  arranged  in  months^  so  that  any  cnttlvator  of  the  soil,  be  be  the  pro- 
prietor of  hnmlreds  of  acres,  or  of  a  single  acre,  can  have  before  him  a  praetieal  ManaaU  sr 
rather  an  Eneireiopsdia,  divided  Into  months,  showing  bim  at  a  glance  just  what  he  must  do 
in  every  month  in  the  year,  isin  to  plow,  wIm  to  plant,  and  whai  to  plant,  horn  to  plow,  sad 
hmit  to  plant,  f^om  the  smallest  flower  to  the  cereaU  which  snstain  life.  Also  the  meet  com- 
plete description  of  the  manner  of  constructing  and  managing  Hti  H&umm^  contuniag  a 
thorough  treatise,  with  fhll  llh]8tratk>ns,  on  jfese  Cmltun,  together  with  descriptloitt  of  the 
principal  Flowers,  Plants^  and  Sbiiibs,  which  can  be  cultivated  here,  and  bow  to  cultivate 
them,  and  the  most  elaborate  treatise  yet  published  on  Lisdscafb  Oakdbsino,  with  nuueioas 
plans  for  laying  out  gmriem»,  or  Jkkh,  ar  mitire  Jbarm»,  with  oomplete  plana  and  descr^itkiu 
for  draining  lands. 

Mr.  Oopdand  Is  well  known  In  his  profeesloo ;  he  has  mnde  It  the  enthvsiastie  study  «f  hs 
life,  and  probably  there  Is  not  a  man  living  In  thb  countrv  who  is  better  qualified  than  he  for  so 
great  an  uttlertaldng.  And  thitf  h»  baa  acquitted  hiaseif  noUy  in  this  gre^t  work  whieb  be 
now  ollsie  to  the  poblia»  wo  have  tho  teatimony  off  several  distinguished  Agriculturists,  wfcs 
have  examined  his  nroof>sbeets. 

The  work  Is  published  in  one  npab  Qc:  9ol.  qfOdO  pmgts^wiA  225  tii^gaai  tfiitctraliBM- 
Pmou  Two  Dollabs  and  Fifty  CaitTa. 

Kent  free  of  postage  upon  reaeipt  of  PHce. 

C.  M.  8AXTON,  BARKER  &  CO^ 

99  FABK  B«W»  IfBW  r*BK. 


•i' 


Si    mmm    »< 


AmTT» 


JOHN  B.  SABDY,  Agenti 

If ••  98  0MMk  SS.,  cvner  oT  Wall  Si^  New  r«ai 


aa. 


WewaoIdeaUtlieatteDtioQ  of  GoaD»  DealerB^  Ftaoten  and  Farmen  to  tbe  article  vhiek 
we  have  on  hand  and  for  sale  at 

TMrtF  per  cesU  1cm  thnm  WmwmwiBM  €l«av«^ 

and  which  we  daim  to  be  superior  to  anv  Quauo  or  fertiliwr  ever  imported  or  maaufiwtsved 
In  this  oottolr^  This  CUumo  is  importad  by  VM.  H.  lV£B8^*of  New  York*  from  Jarvis'  and 
Bakers'  Islands,  in  tlie  *'  South  Ffekcific  Ocean,"  and  is  eold  gfivkmoe  and  pure  as  imported. 
It  has  l>een  satlsfsetorily  tested  by  many  of  our  proaunent  Fanners,  aikd  analyad  by  tte 
most  eminent  and  popular  Agricultuaal  ChomistSy  and  found  to  oootain  (aa  will  be  seeo  by 
our  eirt uUrs)  a  large  per  aeuti^e  of 

Berne  Phe^pftiale  of  Ume  and  Phefepiierie  Aeltf, 

and  other  aninuJ  organic  amtter,  yielding  ammonia  soflfeient  to  produce  ioofmedlate  ateiduit  i 

crops,  besides  substantially  enri^ing  the  soil.    It  can  be  freely  used  without  danger  of  fattn-  | 
ing  the  seed  or  plant  by  eoming  in  contact  with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  fMOiaen: 

retaining  a  great  degree  of  moiiture  it  causes  the  plant  to  grow  in  a  healthy  conditien,  and  j 

BM  ezpenenee  has  proved  ' 

Itr^^  er  Insects.  { 

For  orders  In  any  quAottty  (whfcb  will  be  promptly  attended  to)  or  panophlets  toatsinag  J« 
Ihll  particulars  of  analyses  and  teats  ol  fiivmers, 


i 


r* 

i  OFFERS  AT  THE 

OLDBOGHESTER  NURSERIES, 

AN  EXTENSIVE  AUTD  HEALTHY  STOCK  05* 

Fruit  and  OmamexLtal  Trees  and  Shrubbery, 

OOMPBISINa 

APPZiiB^^Staiidard  and  Dwarf. 

PX1AR8,        do.  da       Indnding  eome  extra  fine  and  Large,  saltable  for  immediate 

Irniting. 
PBACHB8. 
PZiUBCS. 

CHXSRRZB8,  Dwarf  and  Standard. 
QXJINCB& 

MWsS,  including  Walnuts,  2  varieties ;  Chestnuts  and  niberts,  in  several  varieties. 
GRAPES— Foreign  varieties  for  Glass  Structures,  find  hardy  vatieUes  for  ont-door  culture, 

including  the  especially  new  and  hardy  varieties  Delaware  and^JBiebecca. 
WT. A  gfywTpgTiiTTffff  AMD  "P  a  P|'PTi^yf>,'HTT8g  ' 

QOOSBBBRRUSS  in  many  varieties  inclusive  of  the  American  varieties,  which  never 

mildew  and  are  particularly  productive. 
CURRANTS  in  many  varieties,  including  Attractor,  a  fine  white,  and  La  Yenailles  and 

Cherry,  large  ^. 
RHUBARB,  Giant,  Victoria  and  Linntsns. 

vma  ^mHASKBifVAib  idsipaibvbiibiiv: 

ContiUns  amongst  Decidopus  IVees,  a  fine  collection  of  Elms,  Maples,  Magnolias,  Thorns, 

Mountain  Ash,  &c. ; 
And  amongst  Evergreen  Trees,  a  large  stock  of  Spruces,  Cedars,  Pines,  Firs,  Arbor  YitsBS,  &e. 
The  Dedduous  Shrubbery  has  amongst  it  every  desirable  hardy  item,  inclusive  of  Weigellas, 

Spireas,  Deatiia,  &o.    As  also, 


And  amongst  Bulbous  and  Tubetrous  Boots,  are  the  Japan  Lilies,  in  four  varieties^Dahlias, 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  Ac 
An  Inventory  Catalogue  of  all  the  Stock,  (except  items  of  sncb  ages  as  are  usually  pur- 
chased by  Nureerymen  only)  sent  gratis  to  all  applicants  forwarding  a  stamp  for  prepayment. 

THE  RURAL  CYCLOPEDIA; 

Or  a  General  Dictionary  of  Agriculture  and  of  Uie  Arts,  Sciences,  Instniments,  and  Practice, 
necessary  to  the  Farmer,  Stock-Farmer,  Gardener,  Farrier,  &o.,  &c.,  Illustrated  with  numerous 
plates  and  cuts  (many  of  them  colored)  of  Animals,  Insects,  Frult«,  Flowers,  Implements, 
&c.,  Ac    4  Vols.,  Royal  Octavo,  half  call    Price  $20. 

f      For  Sale  at  the  Office  of  the  HorticuUuritt  by 

[  C.  M.  SAXTOK, 


:aS  PARK  BOW,  .New  T*rk. 

«8 


MINTON'S 

ENCAUSTIC  TILES  FOR  FLOORS. 

Tliese  T!le8  are  used  for  floors  of  Charchet,  Public  BoildingB,  YesUbulefl,  Halk,  Cooiem-  ' 
toriet,  Bininff  Rooiv,  mod  Hearfh4  !b  Dwetlingv. 

They  are  of  an  almost  Infinite  variety  of  patterns,  rery  hard  and  steng,  and  are  in  me  in 
the  best  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  oonntry.    Also, 

G-ARUKIRK  CHIMNEY  TOPS, 

Bolted  to  every  style  of  Architectare,  and  recommended  in  Dowkiko^s  work  oo  coantiy 
houses,  and  by  architects  generally.    Also, 

VITRIFIED  DRAIN  PIPE 

Of  all  siies,  from  2  to  18  Inches  in  diameter,  for  cooduoting  water. 

^<-^^^j  mULER &  CQATEB, 


Oct.*  Not. 


979  FmwI  SSvect,  lV«w  Tcrk. 


DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 


of 


Jnit  pabltalMd,  our  FUI  Oatelogae  of  BUtBSt  oontaUnliig  our  wa^  extenriTC  aaMrtmeiit 

MlTACMJrTHSi 

TTJLMFSf 

M^MM^MESf 

CROCUS; 

jr,aMCMSSUSf 

CMtOWJT  MJItFERMJULS,  St,,  Jfc.,  St, 

Alto  tkaiee  amortmmU  of  the  abot«,  ter  from  »1  00  to  $10  00<«d>,  awdenp.   CaUagaa 
Hailed  on  applioitloa.  ___  __^ 

J.  K.  THOSBUBK  &  Co. 

SJEED  WARBSOUSE, 

0(t.  k  K«r.  19  J*ka  Sc,  Nw  Twk. 


f 


LARGE  STOCK  OF 

ES     TTIlXr  JS3S 

! 
16,000  HARTFORD  PROUFIG,  1  year  old,  strong  plants,  $40  per  100.  | 

'*  "  *«  a  to  8  yean  old,  beariog,     66  "  ^ 

«  DELAWARE,  1  year  old,  medium,  150  <'  < 

"               «•  2        **       strong,  800  «*  , 

i*  RSBBOCA,  1        "       medium,  76  '•  ' 

•«          .i  a       it       strccig,  126  **  *" 

•'  OONCX)RD,  1        "       itrong,  40  "  j 

u         44  2       "       extra,  66  "  * 

Also,  ISABELLA,  CATAWBA,  ROYAL  MUSCADINE,  CLINTON,  fto.,  as  reason-  I 
able  as  can  be  purchaeed  at  any  Nursery  In  tbe  country.  Plants  carefully  packed  j 
free  of  charge,  and  dellrered  at  Express  or  Freight  Office.  i 

D.  Ghauncey  Brewer^ 

Fropfi0tor« 


HAMPDEN  KUBSSRY, 
Sprmgfiddy  Matt, 


Get  k  Nov. 


u 


\  SAUL'S  NURSERY, 

^        ^W^A  S  H  I  N  GhT  O  N    OITY,    D.O. 

^  Hie  nndenigned  offen  foi"  the  Fall  Tcade,  a  krge  aad  Tory  rigorous  stock  of 

APPLES— Varieties  suited  to  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  1  to  4  yearp  old,  fioe  trees. 
DWARF  FEAI^--An  extensive  ooUectloa  of  very  beautiful  trees,  1  to  4  yeare  old. 
STANDARD  FEARS;  CHERRIES;  APRICOTS ;  PLUMS ;  NECTARINES;  QUINCES,  &c., 

all  the  choice  varieties,  large  thrifty  trees. 
GRAPE  VINES— Rebecca ;  Delaware;  Diaoa;  Concord  ;  To  Ealon;  Anna,^.,  Ac.,  with 

all  the  other  valuable  native  sorts. 
BLACKBERRIES — New  Rochelle ;  Dorchester,  and  Newman's  Thomless,  &c. 
CURRANTS ;  QOOSEBERRIES,  ftc.-- All  the  Standard  popular  sorts,  as  well  as  the  finer  new 

large  varieties. 
RASPBERRIES ;  SIHAWBERRIES,  &c.— A  complete  collectioii  grown  with  great  care. 
NORWAY  SPRUCE— Over  500,000,  3  to  9  inches,  transplanted,  nice  plants  suitable  for  the 

trade— <;heap  in  quanity. 
EVERGREENS  of  large  fIzc,  as  Cedrus  Deodara;  Pinna  excelsa;  Arbor  Vitoes  ;^  Norway 

Spruce ;  Hemlock  ;  White  HUe  ;  Balsam  Firs,  &c. 
ORNAMENTAL  and  SHADE  TREES  of  all  sizes. 

SHRUBS— Weigelias  ;  Forsythias ;  Spireas ;  Honeysuckles;  Silvn  Bell,  &c. 
STOCKS  FOR  NURSERYMEN— Pear,  Apple,  Quince,  Cherry,  Manettis  ;  Rose'  Stocks,  &c., 

of  best  quality. 
ROSES-— Lord  Raglan,  Emperor  Napoleon,  General  Jacqueminot,  Louis  Ghaiz,  Sir  John 

Franklin,  Prince  de  la  Moskwa,  Cardinal  Patrizzi,  Jjord  Paknerston,  Moes  Salet,  Edward 

Ory,  Miad  WUltam,  with  all  the  fiWfr  new  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Perpetual  Moss,  Tea,  &c.— 

An  Immense  collection  eheap. 
DAHLIAS—  The  superb  varieties  with  which  C.  Ttnunoi  took  the  leadhig  prizes  In  London 

In  1858. 
PHLOXES— A  rich  collection  of  the  new  French  Perennial  varieties. 
BULBOUS  ROOTS  of  finest  quality,  db!ect  from  Haarlem  in  Holland,  consisting  of  Hyacinths, 

Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c. 
RHUBARB  BOOTS,  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  CHINESE  YAMS,  dui.,  with  all  other  artides 

nertalning  to  the  business,  ail  of  which  are  of  the  most  vigorous  growtb,  and  will  be  sdld 

in  large  or  small  quantities,  at  low  rates.    Catalogues  Mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL, 

ocL  k  Nor.  Nurseryman^  Seedgrower  and  Importer. 

Ravenswood  Fruit  Garden  &  Nursery, 

Bavenswoody  I^onir  Islandt  near  New  Torlc. 

H.  C.  FREEMAN,  late  Fbkeman  &  Kendall  offers  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  a  large  and 
well  grown  stock  of  the  followiog  desirable  plants,  via  :^- 

Bninekte^s  Orange  Raspberry  \ 

JVew  Moehetle  or  JLawion  Btaekberry ; 

JITyaWs  MAnn^BUs  Khnbarb ; 

Mfetaware  and  Rebecca  Orape  Vines  f 

Cherry  Cwrrants  ; 

JDwcarf  Fear  Trees  of  the  best  selected  varieties,  very  fine  2  year 

old  Trees.    Also, 
J^^ncman'^s  Thomiess  Blackberry  i  Black  J^aples  Cter-» 

ranis^  Jtt.^  Jtt. 

;  Addre.  H.  C.  FBEEMAN, 

f  Care  ANDREW  BRIDOEMAN, 

I      Oet.  Jk  V0r.  878  BvMidwaTt  New  T^rk  Citf • 


%k 


UNION  NURSERY,  Rocliester,  N.  Y. 

Tbt  Proprietor  of  "tUs  Norteiy  offer*  for  Sale  thl«  Anhmm, 
A  LARGE  STOCK  OF 

FRUrr  AND  OBNAMENTAL  TREES, 

C<ni3!itiixg  in  part  of  the  following,  to  wklch  the  atteaUon  of  Paichasen  is  respeotfofir 
inrited. 

GO.OOQ  STTAKDABD  APPLE  TREES,  4  to  «  yean  old. 

2,000  DWARF  ••   on  Paradise,  8  to  4 

8,000  STANDARD  PEARS,  2  to  4         *' 

12,000  DWARF  **  2  to  6         ** 

6.000  STANDARD  CHERRIES.  2  &  8         ** 

2,000  DWARF  do.  oo  liahalob,  2  ft  8         «< 

2,000  PEACHES,  1  ft  2         ** 

2,000  ORANGE  QUINCES. 

8,000  QUEEN  OF  PRAIRIE  Roses,  at  a  low  Qgnio  bj  tke  thousand. 

2,000  HYBRID  PERPETUAL  and  othei  Riwes. 

2,000  GIANT  RHUBARB. 

AI£0, 
60,000  Two  TOW  old  Apple  Tiroes.  

CHARLES  MOUUSfOH. 

BocBStna,  Odober  Ijf ,  1869. 
Oct. 

THE  parag-on; 

Self-Generating  Hand  Gkts-Light  Bnrner, 

BUTLERt  H08F0BD  &  CO.,  Proprietois, 

171  Broadway  New  York,  and  2  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  V.  T. 

Combings  Simplicity^  Safety,  and  Economy ;  Devoid  qf  Smdl,  Smoke,  or  Flider. 
Giving  a  Steady,  Cheap,  and  Brilliant  Gei^-Ligkt,  ni  any  Temperature, 

TKIs  Taluabie  patent  por-  ^ ^*--..  capftcHy,  and  ni  Oue-tMra 

table    self- generatiog  Gas  y^    i          A   ^\  the  coit. 

Borner,  isoflreredtofbemib-  /          P'*^!  \               ^*  '*  adiDOTbly  sdsptti 

lie,  in  fall  confidence  of  its  /             V  *^»*l/  \         for  H^tiog  cbtjiihe^  dwd 

positive  saperioritjT  over  /               ^9^  \       ^'^^^*  ^<^tiire-ftioiD4v  b^i^^^ 

every  other  bani>-light  in  /                     )|  \       ibops,  et«&n!ilMati»  anl  a^i- 

existence,  for  Sahctt,  Sim-  /                      i^  \      n>ail  cara,  or   wfeena^ca   a 

PLicrrr,  and  EooMOMT,  pro-  /                 ^-'^^^'-v  \    g^od  light  la  didJiaJ^ 

ducing  a  Brilliant  Gas  /              ^J^m  \     iATUesd«siiiii«  «CMr 

Lightt  reqairiogno  trim-  /  ^^^^W  \  ****?  ^^^    ^^**  m  mm^^^j 

ming,  or  other  attention,  ex- 
cept simplv  filling  the  Lamp 
with  good  Darning  flnid,  one 
quart  of  the  fluid  converted 
into  gaB  in  the  Burner,  giv- 
ing a  FUUi,  BROAD  and  oliak 
flame  eighteen  hours. 

This  light,  which  is  equal 
to  that  from  eight  ordinary 
wick  tubes,  is  under  com- 
plete control,  being  reduced 
by  a  simple  process,  from  a 
full  blase  to  a  small  one,  and 
as  quickJy  restored  to  its  full 

and  as  qaiekly  restored.    AlwayvT^ady  and  in  order.    Goods  forwarded  to  all  pttti  of  the 
United  States,  by  express.    Payable,  Cash  on  delivery.    Send  your  orders  as  above.      [Oot : 


for  a  vaUmbJ^  attttls  th«^ 
wilicfunmeiid  itMLffM^cni. 
nuAke  early  fipf-lfcaCioa;  orJ) 
to  the  abeve  sd4pr«a 
Applied  to  all  itjlficf  ■ 'i 

Buraing  Flatd  Ijonps.  ^^ 
>sllU  ii^^unU  to  all  yp4#  *^^ 

own  gaa  in  th^  btfUir  «i 
fast  as  ri:qiured«  frooi  Bai^ 
Inffftuid.  Uya«mpkicrev 
it  h  |n«tat]tly  rtdncvd  fr^m 
ft  full  Ula^  to  a  ^moll  uoe, 


M 


BUIST'S  IMPORTATION 


OP 


DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS 

JXJST    jAlI^I^IVESD. 

ps^  Orders  bj  mail  will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

Wholesale  Price  Current  for  Nnrserymen  and  Dealeia.    Also,  Descriptive  Retail  Cata- 
logne,  mailed  on  the  receipt  of  a  Postage  Stamp, 

R.  BTJIST, 

NUR8ER  THAN  and  SDBprGJR  0  WEB. 

Seed  Wareh0a8e,No8r^22  ^924  Market  St,  Fhiladelpliia. 

Oct. 

ALABUT  TILE  WORKS, 

Comer  of  Clinton  Avenue  and  Knox  Street,  Albany^  If .  T. 

Thb  gabscribers  being  the  most  extensive  mann&cturers  of  DRAINING  TILE  in  the  United 
States,  have  on  hand,  in  large  or  small  quantities, for  Land  Draining,  Roand,  Sole,  and  Horse- 
Sboe^iie*  warranted  superior  to  any  made  in  this  country  ;  hard-burned  and  over  one  foot 
in  leng^b. 

ROUND  TILE. 
Inches  diam.    Per  thousand  feet. 

U  <  9  00 

2i 12  00 

eJ: ....40  00 

SOLE  TILE. 
Incha  A^.    Pbr  tl^usand  fc«|. 

2 $10  76 

3 16  26 

4 35  00 

6 55  00 

6 80  00 

HORSESHOE  TILE. 
n  inches  rise,  ....  $10  75  per  1000  feei 
4  •*  •*  ....  15  00 
«*  •*  ....  18  00 
"  "  ....  55  00 
**  "  ....  55  00 
•«      «*     ....75  00 


CB*  Orders  solicited.    Cartage  to  Cars  or  Boat  free.    Terms,  Cash. 

Oct.  12t.  C  'jSt  W.  McCAMimONt  Albany, 


.27 


THE  ALLEN  RASPBERRY, 


»*  *••  *< 


We  again  ofl^r  for  Sale  a  few  thoiuands  Allbt  Rasfbsbkt  Plastb,  at  tbe  followi&g  paces : 
$1  00  per  dozen;  $6  per  100;  $40  per  1000,  oaiefalljr  packed  and  forwarded  to  ordei^afier 
tbe  fint  of  October. 

Another  year's  trial  has  proved  tbem  not  oti\j perfectly  hirdy^  bnt  better  flarored,  and  moi-« 
prodoctiFe  than  iMiy  Otber  Raspberry  we  raiM.  Hie  fruit  is  large  and  firm.  Mr.Jixa 
Buoos  of  Peekskill  says,  "  They  produced  twice  as  much  as  the  Fastolf,  and  are  much  better." 

Our  consignee  in  new  York,  one  of  the  oldest  I^ruit-dealerB  in  Washington  3lsrfcet,  n/s, 
**  there  is  no  better  Raspberry  sold  in  this  Harket." 

Also,  Hudson  River  Antwerp,  $2  00  per  100;  $16  00  per  1000. 
Brinkle's  Oimoge,  76  eents  per  dozen ;  $4  00  per  100. 
Fastolf,  75  cent^  per  doaen ;  $4  00  per  100. 

Lawton  Blackberry,  $1  00  per  doaen  ;  $6  00  per  100. 
Wilson's  Albany  Strawberry,  $1  50  per  100  ;  10  00  per  1000. 
Red  Dutch  Currant,  $1  00  per  dozen  ;  $6  00  per  100 ;  40  00  per  1000. 
Blaok  Naples  Currant,  $1  00  per  doaen ;  |8  00  per  100. 

H.  &  J.  CABFEHTES. 

P^Kimn,  N.  T.,  »fMber  20, 1860.  —m   w  ir .   w««mmm.  .mm  a.m» 

Oet*N<»r. 


ANDRE  LEROY'S  NURSERIES,     | 

Tbe  Proprietor  of  these  Nurvertes,  the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  has  the  hoaer  feofofona 
his  numerous  Friends  and  the  Public,  that  his  Catalogue  of  IVnit  and  OmamtotlA  Trees,   : 
Bhmba,  Roms,  BaedUngs,  FmiVatookfl,  fto.,  for  the  present  season,  is  now  ready  snd  at 
their  disposal.  I 

Apply  as  heretofore  to  f  , 

F.  A  BRUOUIEBE,    | 

Oet.,  Not.  *  Dee.  ff  1  CTedAr  Street,  Ifcw  Terk*    . 

I 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  I 

HENRY  LITTLE,  OF  BANGOR,  MAINE,    | 

Having  retired  from  tbe  Mereantile  buslneat,  will  in  future  give  bis  whole  attentkm.  c^  I 

dally  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn,  to  supplying  orders  for  STergreens  and  Deciduous  troei  it  , 
his  usual  low  prices. 

He  has  had  the  experience  of  thirty  years  in  tbe  Fruft  and  Forest  tree  business.  j 

Catalogues  sent  gratis. 

Get.  ' 

LAWTOK  BLACEBEBBT  PLARTa  jl 

To  obUin  tbe  origbuJ  variety  for  garden  or  field  cnltnre ;  or  ciroaUrs  with  diictioos, 
Addre«  "WILLIAM  LAWTON,  New  BocheUe,  N.  T. 


.88 


I       ^O^  &  HAJJOi^ 


MANtrr AonntBSB  ot 


Melodeons  and  Harmonimns. 

■nw  tmdfftlcned  wepectfliny  Invite  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fbUowtog  fiiclB  In  relatfcm  to  their  In- 

•^UU  ^'oar  Melodeon.  and  Harmoniums  have  recolred  ti««J<>««?«»^f ^w'^M^ 

eat  aatboritles  in  the  oountnr,  among  whom  are  Thalberg,  Maaon,  Webb,  Boot,  w.  Maaon,  urauwury ,  -  ^b    » 

ens  tack  on  aoooimt  or  anr  deftot  In  tta  nuniiliictan. 

MHO»««..withane«.tofB*edB.^^^.^^.  ^"''mO    $76    $100  $110  ^    $180 

M«unwow,wlthtwo8eteofBeedg-       -       -       -       -       -       -  9ltO  ana    »iou 

aS^.lta««w..  with  two.wto  of  Seeds  «wi  two  tank,  of  KejB  -       *  j^  "  ^   |^ 

Habmohioib,  with  rix  and  eight  stops -  $200  ^    |^ 

0«OAii-HA»iio«reiB        -       - $800  $360  »<!»«.  I 

Am«o«t  th.  recent  hnproyementa  totrod«c«d  by  », «  taTll.  .tt»tlon  to  th»t  of  U«. «  TKBBI*  FORIB  « 
•too.  whfcili  now  applied  to  all  of  our  mefcxtooKS. 

faMBHpUTO  CMatogiKS  aent  to  my  •ddrein  on  applfcatkm  to 

MASON    A   HAMLIN, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Dqtot  bt  New  Tork— CHMaaBWO  &  Sow,  694  Broadway. 

DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

Just  arriyed  by  Steamer,  my  Annual  Importation  of 

BXJPHRB  DOXJBLB  AND  BDXGLB  HYACINTHS. 

Tnllpa,  CroctiB,  Narcissus  Lilies,  SnowDrops,  Anemones,  Gladiolas,  Ra- 
nanouios,  Grown  Imperials,  Iris,  Ixias,  &c.,  &c.,  all  of  which  have  been 
selected  from  one  of  the  first  growers  in  Haarlem,  and  can  be  recommended,  as  strong  soand 

^"a  D^1p«ve^^*o«a^^  ^^*^  P"^^'  *°*  ^^^  directions  for  their  cultivation,  will  be  for- 
warded  to  all  applicants. 
The  trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

H.  A.  DREEB,  Seedsman  8c  Florist, 

Oct.  A  Kov.  3^'  CnSSTlVIJT  8TREBT,  Philadelphia. 


BRINCKZiFS  ORAKOB  RA8PBBRR7,  a  large  lot  of  fine  plants. 

liZrW  ROCHELIaB  BIiACKBERRT, 

UITK^IUB  RHUBARB, 

jyWMBT  PBAR  TRHBB,  Selected  Varieties. 

We  offer  the  above  at  wholesale  and  retail,  at  low  rates. 

AhBO,  Rebecca  and  Delaware  Grape  Vines,  Cherry,  Currants,  Ac.,  &c. 

Address,  TSL  C.  FBEEMANi 

f  {Late  Freeman  <k  KendaU^) 

Care  ANDREW  BRIDQEMAN, 

Q^^  878  BrMUiway,  New  Y«rk 

S9 
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SHEPPARD'S 


Qeneral  Forwarding  and  Oomimssioii  Horticiiltnra],  Nnneiy,  f;. 

and  Seed  Agency,  f 


»>  •  • » ■< 


APPLE  SEED,  PEAB  SEED,  STRAWBERBT  SEED, 

PEACH  PITS,  PLUM  PFTS,  CHERRY  PITS, 

MAHALEB  PITS,  CANARY  SEED,  HEMP  SEED. 

SAGE  SEED.— A  Undtod  mpfij  for  early  orders.  RAPE  SEED. 

OUNMY  OLOIfi,  RUSSIA  KAIB,  SEWING  TWIKE, 

GUNNY  BAGS,  ARCHANGEL  MATS,  PACKING  TWIKB, 

FLOWER  POTS,  DRAIN  PIPE,  PRUNING  SHEABS^ 

PRUNING  KNIVES,  BUDDING  KNIVES,  and  a  geoeiai  aasortmeiit  of 

HORTICULTURAL  CUTLERY,  etc. 

COPPER,  and  other  Wires  for  Labeh. 

SEED  BAGS  of  erery  Tartetv,  ibae,  and  Style. 

ENVELOPES  of  erei^  descriptton  ;  plain  or  stamped  to  order. 

COLORED  PLATES  of  FniiU,  Floweia,  et<v 

FRENCH  and  GERMAN  GLASS  for  Greenhouses,  Graperies,  etc 

DUTCH   BULBS. 

60  Cases  to  axrive  eaxly  in  tlie  season, 

HYACINTH  GLASSES,  In  variety. 

CROCUS  POTS ',  SUSPENSION  FLOWER  BASKEIB,  ele. 

Anything  and  everything  required  by  Seedsmen,  Noxaerynien,  Florists^  etc,  m  the  pnie 
cntloQ  of  their  business,  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

SBVB  rOB  A  OZBOVftAB. 

Address  W.  P.   SHEPFABD, 

Oct  4  Nov.  IBoaKL  fi07Bi  Z*.  O. 

Superior  Trees,  Shrubbery,  Grapes,  &c. 
Wtf.  1.  FBHTGE  &  CO.i  Flushing,  IT.T. 

Refer  4o  their  Advertisements  in  September  Hortiadtmrut,  pages  19  and  2Qt  and  offer  tiM  fol- 
lowing at  the  lowest  rateSL 

STANDARD  AND  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES,  of  every  class. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  of  every  variety. 

ROSES,  Flowering  Plants,  Chryaanthenmms,  Phlox  and  Carnations,  of  every  vufetj,  per 
priced  Catalogues. 

PLUM  TREES,  a  snrplas  stock  of  80,000,  i  to  6  feet,  at  lowest  mtes. 

BILYERMAPLES,  20,000,  4  to  8  ^t,  very  ehetiq^,  8tock$  for  E^gr^ftil^  Apple,  Peer,  Pima. 
Cherry,  Mahaleb,  Angers  Qninoa,  Paradise  Apple,  and  Manetti  Rese. 

STRAWBERRIES,  see  Advertisement,  page  26  of  September  Arimi&KriaC. 

GRAPES,  &c.,  ^.,  ««  3  other  Mparate  Advertuemenii  m  tkii  nwnAer, 

Oataloguet  gnAis  to  applicants  who  enclose  stamps.  Oet 

^ 

so 


CAKADIAN  FRUITS. 


Secord's  White,  C^oadian  Chief,  strong  U^en,  $2  00  each,  "entwrfo,  the  moBt  important 
market  fimit  !n  America,  offered  to  norterymto  In  paroels  of  60  plants  each)  with  from  two 
to  Beven  feet  wood  to  each  plant,  more  or  less,  for  $10  per  parcel,— iiare  buc  toui  parcels 
one  of  which  is  already  sold.  Also  Hartford  Prolific,  Loaisa,  To  Kalon,  Northern  MuBcadine* 
Emily,  Miller's  Burgundy,  Titmastoii,-  Write  Ca«»feer,  jftlock  Joly,  Elsingburgh,  Improred  Isa- 
bella, Catawba,  West's  St.  Peters,  Black  Hamburg  (strong  plants),  ZInfindal  and  other  foreign 
Grapes  for  Vineries  at  $1  each*-  *  •• 

N.B.— The  above  Grapes  will  In  part  be  shown  at  the  SUte  Fair,  Albany,  Ctetober  4ih-7th. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Bead's  Seedling  Strawberry,  Jessie  Bead  and  Golden  Seeded,  $1  per  doaen,  $3  per  100; 
Comnoopis  and  Lady's  Pine,  $2  per  doaen,  $5  per  100;  Late  Scarlet,  latest  tee  Strawberry, 
important  market  fhiit,  $2  per  dozen,  $5  per  100;  Bbiok  Pine,  $1  per  idoaen,  $8  per  100 ; 
Pine  Apple,  $1  per  dosen. 

Plants  of  the  very  best  description  now  ready,  eareftiUy  packed  and  sent  by  express,  to 
order,  for  the  cash.  

^oo»-'  WmiAM  S.  BEAD, 

OgL  port  DAI.HOIJ8IB9  €.  W. 

-  -    -— -  —     ••  ■•  i-  1 

HOOFES  &  bboth:eb:; 

CHERRY  HILL  NURSERIES, 

WEST    CHESTER,    PA. 


The  proprietors  offer  for  sale,  to  Nurserymen,  Dealers  and  those  planting  largely,  a  fine 
stock  of  Oraamental  T^ees  and  Shraba,  boCh  Bvergreen  and  Deddnous,  cheap  by  the  doaen 
or  hundred. 

For  the  lawn,  we  can  furnish  several  new  and  rare  species,  yi&  :  Thuyopsis  Borealis,  Thuya 
Gigantea,  Thuya  Yariegata,  Taxus  Htbemica,  (4  feet  high),  Tazos  Horiaontalie,  Biota  Mel- 
densis,  l^uns  Stricta,  with  a  great  TaTiety  of  Spruoee,  Firs,  Hoes,  &c. ;  of  Double  Flowering 
and  weeping  Deciduous  lYee-*,  we  can  furnish  strong,  healthy  plants. 

APPIiBS-BTANDARD  AND  DWARFa 
PBARS 


Plums,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  ftc.,  all  the  best  HABDT  NATIVE  GRAFBS,  by 
the  dozen. 

A  fine  stock  of  Downlng's  New  Everbearing  Mulberry,  of  strong  growth,  $f  eadi. 

Tme  Bed  Antwerp  Baspberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Blackberries,  by  the  dozen, 
hundred  or  thousand,  at  low  prices. 

Catalogues,  both  Wholesale  and  Deecriptive  Betail,  furnished  on  application. 

An  freight  pdd  to  Fhaadelphia. 

Oct 
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Sewing    Macliines. 
Charing   ^arMnw, 


434  Broadway,  cor.  Howard  St 

NEW    YORK. 

PBICES. 
FamnrSbe $60    and    $75 

HaDnaurtoring  Slie $105    and  $110 

NOTICE. 

Aino  hooae  b  oompletely  ftmlahed  without  a  sewing  machine,  it  is  important  tt> 
K'Wt  that  kind  which  does  the  neatest  woric,  hy  the  use  of  the  rimplest  madunenr,  com- 
luninfiC  simplicity  and  durability  in  its  oonstrnction.  All  are  aslted  to  examine  the  Bartholf 
Machine,  to  ascertain, 

Ist.    If  it  does  not  form  the  inost  perfect  lock  stitdi  known. 

2(1.    If  it  is  not  more  simple,  and  yet  as  durable,  as  other  machines. 

Out  Hanafactoring  Machine  has  no  Eqnal. 

BARTHOLF  MANUFACTURINO  CO. 


No.  484  Broadway,  oor.  Howard  street,  New  York. 


Howe^B  Patent  Elliptic  Spring  Bed. 

Ti^Us  to  emr  paii  of  the  body  —  FoOey  Jtewr. 
Thnr  are  all  the  inventor  elaims  for  tkcsu-Iofci 

Adk  MnfT 
The  "InraBd  Bed*  ta  partienlariT  ?mhabfaU 

We  mihesitstingly  advise  our  Mends  to  bvr  it^ 

Ereiy  Cunfly  wiQ  certainly  adopt  iL— lotn^ciflf 

JawrwiL 
W%  are  ssliiiled  with  our  iutselawnL    Wattiii 

BaviL 
The  greatest  of  lozoiies— Xodtes*  Jfewpapfr. 
Being  of  good  sleel,wffl  Isat  for  ever.— Cfevefand 

Heraid. 
The  bed  oosis  less  with  than  without  fL—Farwer. 
It  is  preelMly  the  article  wanted— ifsremiL  Inn, 
It  most  always  be  a  great  fiiyorite^- AM  JHrtoL 
Every  "Angel  of  the  Hoosehold'*  wlU  sdopt  tbfUb 

Newirk  Advert 
Cool,  compact,  portable,  durable,  ctieap,  dnnlr, 

and  denghtfoL—f  atdberbodeer  Jli(zgarine.% 
It  is  within  the  reaoh  of  eveiy  family*— JPdavoff 

It  is  the  ne  pins  oltia  of  what  it  porports  to  be.^ 
IfsSaa  JW>. 

TiM  KnipCSe  Spring  Bed  b  for  nie  by  all 

UrstKilaflB  Dealere  throogfaoot  the  United  States  and 
Oaaadas,  or  may  be  proeored  direct  fipoiB  the  BaoB- 
flMtnren  in  the  cit¥  of  Kew  York.  In  the  Utter 
case,  give  width  of  bedstead,  and  enchise  the  price 
of  the  Springs  ($5  for  a  single  bed.  and  1$  for  a 
donble  bed),  and  the  order  will  reoehe  prompt  alp 
tention.   Baim  roa  a  Dbscriptiti  Cibcclax- 


R  li  tn4y  a  loxorions  article.—  I 
Has  aooompliahed  the  otiM  desi] 
Will  be  nniversally  used.— 7imei 


0PINI0N8  OF  THB  PRESS. 

-U.8,J(mr%aL 
.    tdesired*— A>me«/b«r. 

iiversally  used.— 7imet. 
Bzoels  every  thing  else  in  that  line.— 2>athf  JVhos. 
A  most  invaluable  invention. — limes  oadifesseiM. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it— Ifercn. 

ifo^- 

ftjs  easy,  lozorioos,  cheap.  We  speak  advisedly.— 

A(Uu* 
We  Imow  them  to  be  Just  the  things— OAio  Farmer, 
UniverBsIly  admired  and  applaoded. — Oom.  Advert 
The  pablie  are  onanimous  in  its  prsissip-i^att.  XHqk 
The  most  meritorioas  Invention  ever  introduced. — 

Plain  Dealer, 
Per  siclmsH  tt  OBtfl  %s  tnvahiahle.— iTor/.  iVsas. 
It  is  simple,  dorable.  and  cheap.— Oiico^  7rib, 
Booaoaiical,  and  win  not  get  oat  of  repair.— Oiioo. 

JoumaL 
Ranks  foremost  among  modem  inventions.- /n(eIL 
It  far  exceeds  our  expectations— XotwseiBe  Jour, 
0ommends  itself  to  every  lover  of  easy  repose^— 

Jf.  r.  Ecan^iiL 
Vast  seeors  for  itself  univerBal  demand.— iTeie 

Yorker. 
ftnly  it  is  an  esse  to  the  weary  in  limb.— PuMam*« 

Mag, 


Address,  GBO.F.GRAT. 

8eo>jr  laiiptic  Bed  8pri|igi>npHV» 
STBBroatfwfj^H.T. 
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II      CANADIAN  CHIEF 

I  have  on  hand  a  good  sapply  of  this  celebrated  and  valuable  Grape,  all  cultivated  from 
the  original  Vine,  and  warranted  genuine.  This  Grape  is  now  in  bearing  in  this  locality, 
and  fully  eastains  its  reputation  as  the  best  out-door  Grape  grown  in  this  country. 

Price  :  Single  Vine,  $3.00  ;  Two  Vines*,  $4.00  ;  carefully  packed  and  shipped  free  of  charge. 

F.  W.  FEABMAN, 

Oct.  Ilamill*!!,  Cannda  Went. 


jrow  REJinir  for  nmi^iVERir, 

A  SUPEKB 

COLLECTION  of  BULBOUS  ROOTS, 

Comprising  27G  named  sorts  of 

HYACINTHS, 

At  from  $1  50  to  $5  per  dozen.    Forty  named  sorts  of 

TULIPS, 

At  from  75  cents  to  $1  50  per  dozen. 

HYACINTHS  FOR  GARDEN,  colors  named,  $1  00  per  dozen  ;  S7  00  per  100. 

TULIPS  FOR  GARDEN,  varieties  named,  50  cents  per  dozen  ;  $3  50  per  100. 

Packages  containing  the  following  Bulbs  adapted  to  house  culture,  at  $3  60. 

12  Fine  named  HYACINTHS, 

12  TULIPS, 

25  CKOC'US, 

Ji  DOUBLE  NARCISSUS, 

Z  SINGLE  NARCISSUS, 

3  K)LYANTHUS  NARCISSUS, 

C  Double  and  6  single  SNOWDROPS, 

6  Doable  and  6  single  JONQUILS. 

A  priced  Catalogne  of  the  leading  kinil?,  furni»jhed  on  application. 

Andrew  Bridgeman, 

I       Oct.,  Not.  k  Dec.  8^8  Brondwayy  Wcw  Voric. 

^3^^ ■■ -^^^e! 
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HIGHLAND    NURSERIES 

ISrE^TBURGH,  I^TEW  YORK.        ; 

ITio  iindcrKigned  most  rei»p<'Ct  fully  in  form  their  fiicnds.  and  tlie  pablic  in  genertl.  tbt 
their  Sloik  of  Trws.  I'lantn.  Ac.  whicli  lliey  offer  for  ?ale  this  fall,  is  unusually  tb*,  ad 
compiiHett  every  thing  to  be  obtained  in  the  trade,  both  in  the  Fruit  and  OroamenUl  d^p>m 
niont. 

ITiey  porticni.irly  call  attention  to  their  Stock  of  Large  Ornamental  Treea,«n<l  Evergret;iy. 
for  Parkn.  l^awnK  and  Street  Planting  of  Kxtra  size,  for  immediate  effect,  which  ea)brace>ill 
the  best  kinds  of  Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Trees. 

A  very  hirgc  Slock  of  Hedge  Plaut.s.  such  aj*  Osage  Orange,  Buckthorn,  Arbor  Vito,  Ac 
of  extra  v\xc  and  quality. 

All  orders  by  Mail  or  otherwi>c  promptly  attendtd  to,  and  for>rarded  as  directed,  jacked  in 
the  best  manner. 

Stfitrmhcr 'ZOlh,  1851*. 
Oet 


A.  SAUL  &  Co. 


AMERICAN  GUANO. 

TO    FARMERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    GUANO. 


lliiH  Guano  from  Jarvis  Island,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  coDtaining  80  per  cent  of  Pli«pH*t« 
and  Sulphates  of  Lime,  and  the  mot«t  valuable  fertilizer  known,  is  offered  for  sale  id  Isrge  or 
small  quan titles  at  two  thtrd.s  the  price  of  Peruvian.  For  full  information  sod  pftrticoUi^ 
address 

C.  S.  MARSHALL, 

Preshhut  of  the  Americaji  Guano  Company^ 

Uarch  12  timet.  06  William  9lr««t,  FTcw  Y«rk. 


Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  &c. 


Proprietors  of  the  Oenessee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,  K.T. 

Publish  the  following  (-atidogues  to  represent  their  Stock,  occupying  Three  Hundred  AcRf. 

All  parties  who  may  desire  to  purchase  will  find  it  for  their  interest  to  examioe  them 

The  CatalogUGB  are  furnished  gratis  to  all  applicants,  who  enclose  a  one  cent  postage  stimp 
for  each. 

No,  It— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  2— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs.  Hoses,  Ac. 

No.  3— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Greenhouse  PUats,  &c.  , 

Xo.  4— Wholesale  Catalogue  or  Trade  Li»t.  t 

No.  5 — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flowering  Bulbs. 

All  oommanications  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Bept.  k  Oct 
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GRAPES  !   GRAPES  !   GRAPES  !  ! 


The  proprietor  of  the  '"  W&t(  ChtM4!r  Xurtttry  and  GardeM.'  Wei^t  Chfidtr,  /V.,  having  tumeii  bi^ 
attentiim  tor  several  years  past  to  the  propagation  of  native  hardy  grape-vines,  has  the  satis- 
fiction  of  offering  to  the  public  his  large  stock,  embracing  nearly  all  the  new  and  approved 
varieties  now  in  cultivation,  at  reasonable  ratetf. 

Each         l»er  Dims.    Per  100.  Each.     Per  Doz.     Per  100. 

1  to  $175     12  to  $18     «100; 
5<)  o  i 


Anna,  white,     . 

Ikildwin.  black, 

Brinckle,  black,  50 

Hiillit  or  Taylor,  white,  1  to  I 

Caspidy,  white,  ?» 

Canailian  Cherry,  white.l  00 


Each. 
r)0 
50 
50 


iO 


(*Atav/lMi,  red, 
Clara,  white, 
CM  in  ton,  black. 
Concord,  black, 
Del.,  flesh  color, 
Diana,  light  red, 
EUinbargb.  black, 
Emily,  red, 
Franklin, 


•J4> 
100 

20 
60  to  75 
1  to  1  75 

50 
30  to  50 

50 

50 


8 
10 

150 
10 


2 

6to8 

12  to  18 

5 


Garrigues,  black. 
Kiivington,  black 
Kingsessing. 
Hartford  and  Prolific,  bl'k,50 
Herbemont,  blue,  50 

Isabella,  25 

Louisa.  75 

Massach'tts,  white,  1  to  1  50 
Northern  Muscadine,        50 


5 

1  50 
8 
12  to  18 


100 


I  Ontario, 

Itebt'cca,  amber, 

Raah, 

ToKalon. 
i  Union  Village, 


1  50 

50  to  75 

50 

50  to  75 

1  to  50 


8  40-50 


0to8 
12  to  18 


100 


Ohio  or  Segar  Box,  25  to  50 


Also,  FOREIGN  GRAPES.  All  the  above  will  be  strong,  thrifty  plants,  well-rooted,  with 
the  wood.  Also,  lOO.OOO  ALBAN7  BEEDUNQt  Strawberry  plants,  at  50  cents  per 
dozen,  $1  50  per  hundre<l,  $8  per  thousand.  Plants  carefully  packed.  Terms,  cash  in  ad- 
vance, or  satisfactory  references.  

Oct.  &  Nov.  J.  RUTTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


;  Grapes,  Currants,  and  all  Small  Fruits. 

The  following  Grapes,  grown  in  open  ground,  (not  forced  in  poU)  at  the  lowest  prices  tbej 

;      are  offered  by  any  Nursery. 

h         HARDY  NATIVISS— August  Coral,  Diana,  Logan,  Rebecca,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific. 

j      White,  Amber  and  Mammoth  Catawba,  Clinton,  Early,  White  and  Wrigjit's  Isabella,  York 

I  Madeira,  Norton's  Virginia,  Husmann,  Alexander,  Taylor's  White,  Ontario,  Wilmington 
White,  St.  Catharine,  Allen's  4  Hybrids,  Shurtleff,  Warren,  Herbemont,  Lenoir,  Missouri, 
Anna,  Brinckle,  Clara,  Emily,  Garrigues,  Perkins,  Raabe,  To  Kalon,  Union  Village,  Venango, 
Marion,  Marionport,  Hyde's  Eliza  true,  Louisa,  Mary  Ann,  Franklin,  Cassady,  Lincoln, 
Monteith,  Northern  Muscadine,  Elsinburgh,  Manhattan,  Crevelling,  i^duppernong  4  varieties, 
Los  Angclos  8  varieties,  Kansas  4  varieties,  Guignard,  Early  Amber,  Camak,  G^man,  Shep 
herd.  Bland  true.  Saluda.  Ozark,  Ohio  Prolific,  Albino,  Hcnsell's  Early,  Offer,  Early  Hudson, 
White  Shonga,  White  Transparent,  North  America,  Empire,  Post  Oak,  Longworth's  and  Im- 
perial Catawba,  Winslow,  and  others  as  priced  in  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

FORCEGN  GRAPES— Delaware  (Swiss)  erroneously  called  Native,  Canadian  Chief, 
Childs'  Superb  and  all  the  Chasselas,  Muscat  and  Hamburgh  varieties,  Bowwood  Muscat, 
Champion  Hamburgh,  Golden  Hamburgh,  Lady  Downes,  Madeira  Muscat,  Muscat  Fleur 
d'Orange  Sultaninc,  Trentham  Black,  White  Morocco,  Muscat  St.  Laurent,  Bluscat  de  Sarbelle, 
Marchioness  of  Hastings,  Green  Madeira,  Early  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  Ottonel,  &c. 

CURRANTS— Cherry,  Caucase,  Versaillaise,  Hative  de  Bcrtin,  Fertile  Palluau,  Imperial, 
White  Provence  largest  of  all,  White  Grape,  Victoria,  and  26  ethers. 

RASPBBRRIXB— Merveille  Red  and  White  Monthly,  Antwerp  6  varieties,  Baglcy  s  Per- 
petual, Allen,  Catawissa  and  all  others. 

BLACKBERRIBS— New  Rochelle,  Dorchester,  Imperial,  Orange.  Kentucky  White,  New- 
man's, Crystal  White,  Malberry,  &c. 

GOOSEBERRIBS— ^  finest  English  Varieties,  and  6  Houghton  Native  Varieties. 

RHUBARB— Linneus.  Prince  Albert,  Victoria,  and  others. 

PREMIUM  STRA^WBBRRIES- 142  Varieties,  see  our  Advertisement  in  September 
Horticulturist,  page  26  of  Advertisements. 

For  Catalogues  of  any  Department  of  Nursery  Stock,  apply  by  mail  to 


WM.  B.  PBINCE  &  Ck>., 


^38^  See  their  3  otJter  Advertitementt  in  this  number. 
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FliirftHIIfG,  New  ir«rk 


FRUIT    AND    ORNAMEKTAL    TREESI 

,      JS'.,?'   WAT»05f,  OLD  COLONY  NrRSERIEd,  PLYMOrTH    M4<;4    ^ir      #       .    .  ^ 

iii»Tlt£K<  for  Fall  Pl»ntln,t,  ready  for  cWlvery  «i,  the  15Ui  of  October     cJ^b.!^Vf.K'*^^^^'^' 
York,    rricvd  dowriptive  C'aulog uJ»  to  any  widfow.  wioDcr.    Canlage  ,«IU  to  B<i|i«i  uA  St, 


Arbor  Titir,  Amoriran, 
'*        "       Chlnew. 


SVmtaBXBNB. 

l«tolfiln^ 
12  to  H  in., 
8  to   8  It, 
BIberUn,  large, 

^/        "        Nqml.  do*!/ 

Norway  8prac«,    8  to  12  In.,  verv  fine, 
12  to  18  In., 
2  ft, 
« ft, 
4  ft, 
ft  to  « ft, 


Hemlock  Spmce, 


•  0  75 

2  00 

S  00 

12  00 

12  (0 

1  00 

2  (0 
2  50 
8  (0 

5  00 

6  (0 
2  5i 


*••'  1  Larch,  Scotch, 
$4  0<i!         »•       «      ' 
10  (0  I  Jjibomain,  Scotcli, 
16  00  I  Linden,  Enropean, 


4to  6ft, 

6to  6ft^ 

2to  8ft; 

2  to  8  ft, 


15) 


S'O 


Black  Spmce, 
1  rine, 


Scotch  J 


BalMin  Firs, 


18  to  24  in.,  •  „^ 

6 14)   7  ft,  very  fine,  9  oo 
-•^    -  8  ro 

2  M 
8  50 
25) 

3  6) 
.» 


6  00 
8  (0 
12  00 
IS  0) 
25  (0 
85  OU 


Maple,   Komay,   Aah-leaTedf 
bootch  and  Silver,  5  to  6  ft 

**    Striped  or  Mooeewoml,  4  to  6 1 


Oak,  English  or  R'-yal, 


8  ft,  fine, 
2  to  8  ft., 
8  to  4  ft , 
2  to  8  ft, 
„   "       "  8  to  4  ft.. 

European  Silver  Fir,  6  to  9  In,, 

**  "       li  tolHjn..  fine,  1  75 

)2  to  24  In.,  1  25 

2  to  4  ft.,  2  5 » 

2  to  4  ft.,  strong,  15  to  •  00 

2  »♦ 

5  no 

8  <M 

12  00 

2  00 

25) 


While  Pine, 

Cryptomeria, 
Ited  Cedar, 
Pfnua  Cembra, 
Irish  Yew, 


8ft^ 
Mronc, 
12  to  l"*  In  , 
_ .  ^"  4  ft.,  extra, 

MahoQla  Aqnlfolia,  very  »tronf , 
"  "         fine  N»rta, 


—  I      "    Pyramidal,  fine, 

—  I  PopUr^  aorta, 
16  01    8ophora.  Japan, 
25  (Ki,  Tulip Tr*e, 

Tuneh.  Trt<  (Ny««a), 

Win«>w,  Conietrclle, 

»*      Purple,  ,„,j^ 

**      Napoleon  Weeping,  5  to   7  ft, 

**      ^  "  **  10 to  12ft, 

I  W  alnata.  Loglhh,  k  ft. 


too 

if  5) 
4  00 
100 
15> 
So) 
Sio 
4  ft) 


16  <0 
25  0> 
4  (0 

10  (Nt 

7  00 
16  10 


3  to   5  ft., 

5  to   6ft, 

6  to   Sft, 
^toioft^     ,^. 
6  to   8  ft.,   11  0) 
8  to  1.J  ft,     J  Oij 
2  to   8ft^ 
5to   7ft., 
8  to  10  ft., 

10  ft^ 
lOft^ 


Box, 


cominoD, 
several  M)rt«, 

DSCIBUOUS. 

Aracia,  8-thorned,  2  to   8  ft., 

«to   4  ft., 

4  to  5  ft., 
6  to  6  ft, 
6  to  h  ft  , 
8  to  12  ft., 

5  to  6  ft., 
2  to  8  ft., 
8  to   6  ft, 

6  to  7  ft., 
2  to  8  ft., 
8  to  4  ft., 
4  to   6fL, 

15  ft.  extra, 
oak  leaved, 
dwarf, 
terrace  tree, 
weeping, 

6  to   7  ft, 
2  ft., 
8  ft,, 
8to   4ft., 

4  to   5  ft,, 

5  ft.,  fine, 
12  to  15  ft., 

a  to  4  ft., 
4  to  6  ft., 
4  to    6  ft., 

Kim, Scotch, Engh  and  Am.,  2  to   8ft  ! 

"       8  to   4  ft., 

1*         '*  *'       4to   5  ft., 

"       5  to    6ft7 

:*  "       6  to   ^ft, 

8  to  IJ ft  , 


5) 
2  5) 


15  (0 


12  00 

15  CO 

8  00 

15  Oj 


Virf  Ula  Latea,  1  >Var  One, 
2  ye.ar». 


15>) 
5M 
6  0) 
Si« 
15) 
2(0 
400 
IM 
4  S) 
t4)  per  to  JO 
2C0 


FI«OWfiBINa   8HBI7B8. 


ItOo 
lHi*i 

»■» 

I?  Ml 
1«(« 

40  (e 

1<J«3 

]>)•# 


Afth,  Euroi>ean, 


"    black. 
;*       White,  fringed,  fine, 

•  Earofiean  Mountain, 


Alder,  European, 
Beech,       " 

"  **  purple, 

'*       Amerlcm, 
Birch,  Scotch  Weeping, 

»»  t«  »4 

Cypresa,  American, 
CaUlpa, 


Cherry,  Sleeping,  atrong, 
Blnl,         prcttv, 
Perfumed,         ' 
**        Maszard, 

Chestnut,  Spanish, 


6  to   6  ft., 

5  to   6  ft., 

fe  to  1 »  ft., 

12  to  Ih  in., 

,T       .  ft  to   8  ft, 

Hawthorn,  Engl^h  Whi«A«,  12  to  lb  la  , 

«       »-J*  '*  ^^^   Cft., 

•^  flfte  sortp, 
Larch,  Scotch,  ]^  to    2  ft 

2  to   Sit] 
8  to   4  ft., 


75 
1  25 

1  50 

2  (K) 
2  50 
8  0«t 
2  00 

1  60 

2  00 
2  6) 
1  00 

1  50 

2  00 
12  00 

5  (0 
4  00 

4  00 
12  00 

2  5) 
75 

1  25 

5  00 

2  (0 
5  0) 
S  00 
2  50 
8  (0 

a  (0 

25) 
76 
^7 

1  0) 

1  5) 

2  5) 
5  0) 

12  0) 
1  50 
1  5) 
1  5) 
1  25 
4  00 
4) 

1  50 
8  (10 

75 

2  50 
2  75 


Altheaa,  double  sorts, 

♦'       single     " 
Berberry,  aorta, 
C'alycanthttff,  fine  »orta, 
CotoncasUT,  several  norta, 
Colutea, 

Dontzla  scaba,  3  vear, 

»troog, 

*-      gracUIa, 

**     crenata, 

^     uuduiata  aud  others, 
Elder,  gold-striped,       fine, 

**     cut-ieaved,  " 

For*ythIa  vlridlsatma,    strong, 
1  year. 
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7  00 

8  00 
12  00 
18  00 
25  00 
12  00 

8  00 
12  00  -  ..  ,^,.„ 

15  00  I  Ilorbaeeoaa,  Phloxea.  Chn-Muitbeinumfw 

ft  00  ,      l>U.|ytra»,  Dahlia*,  Ac,  j^;^"*^""** 

8  00    Ilonev  suckles,  tartarlftn, 
12  00    IIlp|M)p!iH%  rhamnoidcs,  fine, 

f...i«.»r...  4to«ft, 


65  00 


15  W. 
4  00  I 


Judas  Tree, 

Indigi>  Shrub, 

Kolrcntcria, 

Chinese  Quince, 

.lajian  Pear, 

Nettle  Tree  (Celti»\ 

Lilac, 
7  to    OsAgc  Orange, 
—       Syrenga, 
12  0)    PavlaSplcata, 
40  0 )    Privet,  white  berrie<l, 
6)  00         M       evergreen  sorte, 
15  (0    Ptelea  (HopTree*. 
25  00         «      ^      *.. 

Hoses,       per]>etual, 

"  climbing  and  prairie, 

»*  King  of  the  Prairie, 

Splrea,       wirti, 

Snowberry,  red  berried. 


12  CO 
16  00 

4  00 

5  (0 
60) 
8  00 

IS  00 
41  (0 


strong, 
fine, 
sorts, 

strong,  8  (V 

sort*.  i  00 

»trong,  1  OS 

many  fine  kinds,   3  00 
400 


4  to  5  ft., 
5lo7ft, 


S)OD 


Scarlet  Dogwood, 

White  Dogwood, 
—       Smoke  Tree, 
6  00    Snowball, 
6  01    Strawberry  Tree, 

Tanarix,  fine. 

White  Fringe  Tree, 

Wild  Pear, 

Weigela,  amabiliis 
"       rosea. 


strong; 

1  year, 
strong 

2  to  8  ft., 
2  to  8  ft., 
5  ft., 


6 

5  00 
28  iO 

2  5) 

6  00 
2  >  6W  *         "  -    8  yeft^^  fine, 

1  )  0  I  '  '♦  U      J      .» 

16  00    Many  fine  Shrub^         1  year, 
20  0)         Assorted,  per  10  K>, 


strong. 


t\mtinue  f  ofi  T,lrd  pa^e  ff  Cortr. 
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OIiIMBIira     8HBUB8.  |  WBXJIT    TBEBS,   ETC. 

Amcrlwm  Ivy  (Amt>c!«psls\  2  01  13  <  0  ,  Dwarf  TeftW,  2  years  budded,  S  to  5  ft.,  on 

Enjll*h        *•    (K%erifreeD\  8  00  2)  0    ,      Angers  quince,  SCO      20  00 

Bii^noDU  lUdieanB,  2  00  1  j  0^  I  $75  per  10*0. 


\     ('IeiiuitU,inHny  flnemrU,  2  00      12  00  t     Also  »Undard  I  Vans  Apples,  Chorrie«,  Pe«cho»,  etc.    /  i\ 

^    lloneywckles,  monthly  and  others,  2  00      12  00    Standanl  IMama,  flno,  40c.  ner  10 \  Orange  Quince,  »15  */  \* 

i  **  »plendlda,  new  and  flne,     2  CO      12  (OiP«r  1  0.     Best   KnjflUh  <>oosel>errie^  1  ftO    per  dox.    ^  V 


i      Moonsecd  (inonl*pcrinanr,  2  00  12  00  '  Llnnieua  and  Wvatt'a  VictorLi  Khubarb,  2  fO  per  do«., 

•      Periploea,  Virginian  Silk,  2  50  15  1 0    1*  00  per  100.  Wilson's  Albany  Strawberry,  I  50  i>cr  100 ; 

ilunninir  Roscji,  2  5)  Id  OO    Eliza  Seedltiift,  the  best  new  English,  and  I^  Dell- 

Ttrapea,  fn^pnnt  •ort^  2  5)  18  00  ■  oleuse,  the  beat  new  French  Strawberry,  3  (0  per  100. 

Vlnca,  Periwinkle,  white,  2(0  12  03  '  Clu-rry,  Versaillalse,  Fertilo  of  Pallnau,  Fertile  of  An- 

»♦          blue.  2  00  ■  12  00  I  f*''^  ^^hltc  Ooudouin,  Macrocarpa,  Dii  Caacase  and 

double.  »  ( 0  —     I  other  larpe  CnrraIlt^  2  00  per  do*.    Concord,  Catawba, 

Vir|dnlaCreei»er,  or  American  Ivv,  2  00  12  00  '  Clinton,  Perkins,  Isabella,  and  other  Grapes,  1  50  to 

Wistaria.  Chines,  *               8  10  20  00  i  **  **  I**""  dox. 

I  hare  maile  .irrangentenb  for  a  full  supply  of  Xew  England  Pear  Seeds  and  am  now  eontracting  fur  early 
winter  delivory  of  small  or  large  qnantitlca,  at  htwost  rate*.  Pear  iSoeilllngs  of  vigoronc  growth,  at  fio  to  |l» 
l>er  lOOO.  Angers  Quince,  115;  Mahalebs,  $  5;  VIrglUa  Lata».  one  of  onr  handsomest  American  Trees.  Soedlincsi, 
at  $6  per  l««0— »40  per  1000.     Carriage  paid  to  Bimton  and  Kt^c  York.  [Sept  &  Oct] 


DUTCH    BULBOUS    ROOTS 


The  8iil)scribcr  would  hiform  hia  friends  and  patrons,  of  the  Arrival  of  hU  first  cooBigntnent 
of  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  and  Ib  p1ea.sed  to  say  that  they  arc  pirticularly  fine  this  scasou.  The 
etock  conipriypti  nil  of  the  most  desirable  varieties  in  cultivation,  of 

HTACINTHS,  Double  and  Single. 

TUXalPS,  l>ouble  and  Sinjrle.  E.^rly  and  Ute. 

JONQXJZIiSI,  POLTANTHUS,  NARCISSUS. 

KARCI8SXJS,  Double  Roman  and  Paper  White. 

CROCUS,  many  new  and  superb  varieties. 

CROT^K  IMPERIALS.  IRIS,  SNOW  DROPS.  RANXJNCXJLXJS.  ANEMONES. 
ARUM.  Etc.,  Etc.  Also,  DOUBLE  DAHLIAS,  in  upward.*  of  30<)  VARIEllES.  Dry 
1  toots  of  which  can  bd  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  in  Kafety. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  desire  a  fine  ii.4«ortment,  but  are  unacquainted  with  the 
varieties,  he  has  put  them  up  in  collections  as  follows,  with  fu'l  directions  fur  culture. 

Collection  No.  X— Price  $10— Coutau*^ 

20  HTACINTHS,  Double  and  Single  (all  named  flowers),  desirable  foV  culture  in  pots 

or  (tlnj«ses. 
20  HYACINTHS,  Double  and  Single,  do.  for  the  Flower  Ik)rder. 
20  TULIPS,  K  irly,  Double  and  Single,  for  Pot  Culture  or  Border. 
20          *•          Ltfitc,  for  the  Border. 
r>  POLTANTHUS  NARCISSUS,  of  various  sorts. 
6  DOUBLE  ROMAN,                       for  Pots  (very  fragrant). 
12  DOUBLE  JONQUILS. 
100  CROCUS,  fine,  mixed.  

2  Roots  of  the  ^pli-ndid  Chinese  plant.  DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS. 
4  Roots  PEONIES,  distinct  varieties. 

Collection  Xo.  2 — Price  $3 — Contains 

One-hulf  of  each  of  the  above  varieties  with  the  exception  of  the  Peonies. 

Collection  No.  3 — Pri^e  j?3 — Contains 

10  DOUBLE  and  SINGLE  HYACINTHS. 
12  TULIPS,  fine  mixed. 

3  NARCISSUS. 
3  JONQUILS. 

25  CROCUS,  tine  mixed. 

3  IRia 
All  orders  from  unknown  correspondents  must  be  accompanied  by  the  Cash,  or  satisfactory 
f     ri'ference. 

^'»        His  new  l>e?criptive  Bulb  Catalogue,  with  ample  directions  for  culture,  is  juht  publi-^hed,    f 
*\lf   and  will  be  i^ent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  a  postage  stamp.  ^\ 

Aldrcsa  B.   K   BLISS, 

Oct.  JkXov.  SPBirVGFIKI^D,  IflaM. 


i      Pj^RSONS  &  Co.    ! 

J\    AT   ITLXTSHINO,  NEAR    NE^VAT  YORK, 

^1  *  OKKER  A  OENEHAL  ASSORl'MENT  OF  \  ! 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants. 

PEARS,  DWARF,  of  very  fine  qimlity. 

PEARB,  sTANDAUn.  from  1  to  Ti  yeun*. 

APPLXIS.  STANl>AUn  AXO  DWAUF.  of  fine  «i»c  an«l  form. 

CHERRIES.  STAN DAHU  AND  DWAICF. 

PBACHEa  PI«Ultf8t  APRICOTS  and  NBCTARINES. 

MULBERRIES,  FiaS,  'WAJMVTB,  and  FIU3ERT8. 

All  the  libel ve  can  be  furnish ed  of  f»iii table  sixe  ftod  form  for  training  f>n  trtiif»  Ami  foryxs 

culture. «_^ 

BliACKBERRIES  and  RASPBERRIES  in  qtisntity. 

CURRANTS  of  the  bej»t  fw»rirt.   

GOOSEBERRIES  and  STRAT^CTBERRIEa 
RHUBARB  In  quantity. 

(hir  GRAPES  are  thin  licaMm  of  very  fine  quality,  and  we  arc  confident  wiH  give  rntiK 
satisfaction. 

The  8ti>ck  for  Mnrriti^  embracer  benideM  the  old  favorite  sortn,  also  many  choice  new  Tint  t}r« 
Anions  them  are 

Goldiui  Hamburg,  Au^uist  Muscat,  TrenihMii  BUck, 

MuK-at  Hambui^.  Lady  Dowhk'  Seedling,         •  Marchioneiw  of  KafitiDgF,  Air. 

Tlie^e  arc  all  grown  in  lar^e  pot«.  and  are  very  superior. 

llie  collection  of  HARDY  VINES  cmbraccA,  with  the  aUuidanl  older  sorts,  al<o pUnte ol 
large  tiise  of 

Delaware,  Anna,  I^ofran,  To  ion  Village, 

Diana.  (*aniidian  Chief,  To  Kaloo,  &*:  .        &c. 

C'onconl.  Hartford  Prolific,  Rebecca,  I«abella,  and  Catauba,  we  can  offer  at  rednotJnitf* 

by  the  TH^rSANI)^ 

lo  our  ORNAMENT  Ala  DEPARTBCENT  wc  wotild  also  invite  the  carefal  itteatliii] 
of  buyers.  ____ 

TEte  TREES  FOR  AV3SNUES  AND  LAWNS  are  of  fine  size  and  fonn.  iod  &rc 
well  known  to  thrive  in  many  difTi'rent  locationi*. 
Oar  Htock  of  FLO^^£RINO  SHRUBS  and  VINES  is  very  large,  anil  we  (to  lO]  P^v 

tht*f^'  at  low  rates  by  the  quantity.        ^^ 

EVERGREEN  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  of  many  ww»  form  a  piomincnt  fvatore  in 
our  establishment— and  in  addition  to  those  required  by  amateurs,  we  have  ftowaUr^ 
stx»ck  of  plants  of  small  size,  to  which  we  invite  the  attention  of  ITIE  TRADE 

Wc  ciin  otter  thcne  at  such  rates  as,  wheu  freight  charges  and  risks  of  trNnsporiatum  vi 
taken  into  account,  will  be  found  to  l»e  lower  than  for  plants  of  equal  qnallty  from  Euroj* 
Of  the  large  variety  we  can  here  came  only 

Norway  Spruce,  1  foot  and   upwards,   $30         Siberian  Arbor  Vitie.  $70  per  lOfio 

per  KNK).  Hollies,  $30  per  1000. 

Junipers  of  many  sorts.  Yews,  quite  hardy. 

RlKxiodendrons,  quite  hardy.  Wistarias, 

Hetinospora.  Podocarpus.  &c.,  Ac. 

Taxodium  pendulum.  

THE  GREENHOUeOS  COLLECTION  conUins  a  rich  variety  of  Eicotics  of  the  <l>i 
fcrent  classes,  and  our  aim  is  to  preserve  its  rank  of  being  equal  to  any  in  the  c«>UDtry. 

In  order  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  and  growing  taste  for  that  interesting  and  lirAuti 
ful  tribe  of  plants,  THE  ORCHIDS,  we  have  recently  added  to  our  collection,  a  largiJiiiiB 
ber  of  the  finest  varitics  of 

(Klontoglossums,  Raikcrias,  Cymbidiumr,  Xygopetalon. 

<MicidiumF,  Hurlingtonias  Lycastc,  Kodrlgntxia, 

HraFsias.  Dendrobiums,  Acropera,  Tricophilb, 

Epidendrnms  Coryanthus,  Gongoras,  Peristerla. 

Oiitleyas,  Cataseturas,  Rrassavola,  Phaius, 

Lceliiis,  Mormodi^,  Cyrtochilura,  rychnochei, 

Maxillarias,  Cyrtopo<liumR,  Houlletia,  &c..  Jfcc.  ♦ 

Stanhopeas,  Caraarotes,  Vanilla,  •  • 

With  many  other  troiu'ra.    For  DrtallcU  Lists  of  whidi  we  refer  to  our  new  CiUak^o.    Vr'«?  »rt(Bow  |»rrpt^'  < '  • ,  • 
K'll  collection?  of  ironi  2.5  to  100  in  vRriety.  »!  prices  loss  than  one-hslf  the  cost  of  importluc  tlu'l|,fh»itt  Eufir 
And  can  AS.<*urc  purchasers  that  they  shnit  receive  not  only  liring  bat  healthy  and  growloff  {tlauta. 
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PBACnOAL  HOBnCULTUBE  FOB  COLUBGES. 


H^xutml  |0rtitnltnn  fat  fijIUgts. 

LARGE    number    of   commanications    have  been 

received,  approvatoryof  the  several  articles  which 

have  appeared  in  this  journal  on  the  subject  of 

imbuing  the  youthful  minds  of  this  country  with 

a  love  of  Horticulture  ;  one  lady  assures  us  that 

she  designs  giving  a  lecture  now  and  then  to 

her  scholars,  accompanied  by  samplea  to  be 

eaten.    She  could  probably  employ  herself 

in  no  better  work,  for  she  will  make  lasting 

and  useful  impressions.    < 

With  a  view  of  extending  information  on 
the  subject,  we  translate  the  following  from 
the  Meime  Morticok,  to  show  the  practical 
results  that  are  attempted  in  France : 


"  An  innovation,  of  which  the  readers  of  the 
'Revue'  have  decidedly  felt  the  great  im- 
portance, has  just  been  introduced  into  the 
College  of  Pontenay-le-Comte  ;  it  is  an  ele- 
mentary course  of  gardening,  meant  to  em- 
bue  young  minds,  early,  with  the  tastes  and 
knowledge  which  may  powerfully  contribute, 
sooner  or  later,  to  true  and  solid  happiness. 

"  Horticulture,  which  is  popularized  while 
extending  her  conquests,  seems  as  though 
she  wished  to  gain  for  herself  the  fields 
which  agriculture  loses — ^but  is  it  not  that 
she  may  eventually  lead  them  to  the  more 
useful  and  important  labors  of  her  sister,  that  floriculture  draws  around  her 
so  many  followers  ?  This  is  understood  at  Fontenay,  where  the  principal 
of  the  college  and  municipality  has  shown  a  knowledge  of  the  wants  of 
the  times  that  cannot  be  too  much  commended  ;  but  we,  who  know  the 
sympathetic  eloquence  of  M.  Boncenne,  evidently  the  right  hand 'and  moving 
spirit  of  all  this  work,  are  not  surprised  to  see  it  prosper. 

"  We  ought,  nevertheless,  to  congratulate  masters  of  classical  science  for 
having  no  fear  of  clashing  with  the  antique  principles  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
when  they  rob  them  of  some  hours  for  the  culture  of  flowers,  fruits  and  even 
vegetables  ;  for  having  boldly  and  practically  understood  that,  in  France 
especially,  education  ought  never  to  be  entirely  a  stranger  to  the  culture  of 
the  ground,  because  this  culture  is  the  inexhaustible  treasure  of  our  strength 
and  riches. 

"  The  readers  of  the  '  Revue,'  who  know  the  spirit  and  style  of  M.  Bon- 
cenne, by  his  charming  articles,  and  his  *  Treatise  on  Gardening  for  All,' 
see  with  great  interest  this  excellent  beginning  under  the  patronage  of  our 
eminent  co-laborer  ;  it  will  be  pleasant  to  them  and  others  that  the  young 
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students  of  Fontenay  will  have  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  weekly 
Icctares  he  proposes  to  give  ;  for,  at  any  age  the  mind  attends  willingly  to  i 
the  sweet  lessons  of  philosophy  such  as  M.  Boncenne  so  well  knows  how  to 
draw  from  the  culture  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  we  are  a  little  afraid  that 
the  students  of  Fontenay  will  greatly  prefer  his  garden  to  the  garden  of 
Greek  roots. 

"  The  father  of  a  family,  anxious  to  urge  his  heir  to  lucrative  employments, 
will  say,    'It  is  both  pretty  and  good,  but  while  my  son  is  engaged  in    . 
studying  these  trifles,  he  does  not  make  any  advance  in  the  knowledge  of 
that  which  I  wish  him  early  to  acquire.' 

**  Ah  !  my  dear  sir,  have  you  forgotten  the  state  of  barrenness  in  which  you 
formerly  found  yourself  on  these  subjects,  when  letters  and  science  were  all- 
absorbing  ?  Are  lucre  and  ambition  the  only  passions  that  render  life 
happy  ?  If  so,  is  it  not  melancholy  ?  Has  not  the  soul  some  fastidious  hours,  i 
when  it  needs  to  go  out  of  the  nauseous  atmosphere  of  business  to  expand 
itself  in  the  sun,  as  a  sickly  plant,  to  throw  its  perfume  into  the  regions  of  , 
poesy,  as  these  wilted  petals,  which  are  wasting,  regardless  of  their  valae, 
the  treasures  that  heaven  has  allotted  them  ?  , 

*'  Your  hair  has  whitened  under  the  weight  of  imagined  important  studies,    , 
that  have  occupied  your  brain  and  withered  your  heart ;  would  it  not  have 
been  better  to  preserve  a  longer  time  your  forces  and  health,  in  the  modera- 
tion of  these  desires  and  the  cultivation  of  flowers  ?    You  have  a  garden 
that  might  bo  delightful  to  your   sight   and  productive  for   your  table,    ■ 
but  you  have  never  had  the  time  or  inclination  to  embellish  it ;  this  is    j 
only  because  no  one  has  ever  given  you  a  taste  for  it,  by  explaining  the 
elements  of  gardening.     You  say,  *  We  are  too  far  from  Fontenay.'    No,    i 
for  we  may  learn  to  talk  from  the  abundance  of  M.  Boncenne's  books,  in    i 
which  Horticulture  is  not  an  abstract  science,  but  the  most  fascinating  of 
the  sciences,  because  it  contains  intelligence  of  a  thinker  who  understands    I 
life,  the  heart  of  a  moralist  who  knows  the  destinies  of  it,  and  finds  in  it 
precious  teachings.  ;  I 

^*  We  hear  with  much  pleasure  that  able  ministers  have  approved  of  this  i 
innovation  at  Fontenay  ;  this  is  a  fresh  proof  that  government  understands  ,  | 
the  disease  of  our  age,  which  now  turns  all  minds  to  lucrative  and  brilliant 
professions,  and  neglects  the  country.     Indeed,  ambition  has  reared  her 
head — professions  are  sought  which  will  place  the  aspirant  by  the  side  of    ' 
all  that  highest  fortune  and  noble  birth  may  attain,  and  in  university  pro- 
grammes what  is  there  to  attract  young  minds  to  the  love  of  the  country?    ! 
Will  the  high-sounding  discourses  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  do  it?    They  ji 
induce  dreams  of  popular  glory  and  applause  1     Will  the  poetry  of  Horace, 
Pindar,  Vigil  or  Homer  ?    It  simply  lands  the  imagination  in  space.  ,  | 

"  You  again  say,   *  No.'    It  is  doubtless  from  the  '  Georgics '  and  *  Ec- 
logues '  that  youth  will  gain  a  love  for  agriculture.     What  is  more  fascina-    ' 
ting  than  the  '  Tityre,  tu  patulse ;'  to  pass  time  reclining  under  the  shade  | ' 
of  great  forest  trees,  is  an  image  impressed  upon  the  minds  and  longings 
of  all  collegians  ;  and  the  sweet  *far  niente*  of  the  swains  of  Italy,  con-  \\ 
trasts  strongly  with  the  fatiguing  labors  of  real  culture. 

"  We  think,  and  all  good  minds  will  doubtless  think  with  us,  that  lessons 
on  the  spot,  practical  lessons  on  gardening,  without  any  other  poetry  than 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers  themselves,  with  the  prospect  of  realizing  dain- 
ties every  summer  from  our  arbors  and  orchards,  horticultural  beauties  from  \ 
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our  greenhouses,  will  be  the  surest  tokens  for  good  and  right  dispositions 
in  the  young  men  of  our  schools. 

"  We  close  our  schoolboy  days  with  university  degrees  ;  this  is  all  very 
well  in  a  material  view  of  life.  What  is  left  for  us  unless*we  have  a  pro- 
fessional career  ?  Oh  I  let  us  furnish  our  memories  and  tastes  with  a 
coloring  ever  so  slight,  of  horticulture,  that  will  afford  sweet  and  healthful 
emotions  for  days  of  sadness  and  disgust  of  the  world.  Let  our  children 
occupy  their  leisure  time,  some  hours  even  from  their  Greek,  not  in  acquir- 
ing the  abstract  botanical  nomenclature,  but  vegetable  physiology  ;  let 
them  have  in  their  memories  a  place  for  the  names  and  culture  of  the  most 
graceful  shrubs  of  our  flower  gardens." 


THE  GENERAL  DUTILLEUL  PEAR. 

B7  W.    N.   WHTTB,  ATHENS,  GEORGIA. 

This  pear  has  now  fruited  with  me  three  years.  The  ''scions  were  origi- 
nally sent  me  by  Mr.  Charles  Downing,  and  made  the  first  summer  after  they 
were  inserted  a  remarkable  growth.  The  succeeding  year  they  were  full 
of  blossoms,  and  of  these  some  six  or  eight  were  allowed  to  perfect  fruit. 
These  were  blossoms  which  were  thrown  out  anew  after  the  first  had  been 
cut  off  by  frost.  The  original  limbs 
of  the  tree  in  which  it  was  inserted 
were  partially  removed,  so  that  the 
growth  of  the  grafted  limbs  was  again 
quite  strong.  Last  year  the  tree  con- 
tinued to  blossom  over  six  weeks,  and 
bore  a  full  crop  of  fruit,  requiring  se- 
vere thinning,  and  which  ripened  in 
succession  from  the  16th  of  August 
until  November.  It  is  the  same  this 
year,  the  tree  again  throwing  out  blos- 
soms sparingly  after  the  first  bloom 
until  nearly  June,  and  now  while  fruit 
is  ripening  daily  it  has  other  fruit  upon 
it  that  will  probably  not  mature  before 
the  last  of  October.  More  than  half 
the  fruit  has  been  removed  in  thin- 
ning, but  too  much  was  still  left ;  and 
in  size  it  is  inferior  to  last  season.  The 
fruit  is  very  juicy  and  sweet,  even  if 
left  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  so  that  though 
rather  small,  it  is  quite  desirable  for  its 
quality,  besides  being  the  surest  bearer 
I  know.  I  append  an  outline  and  de- 
scription. 

Fruit  small,  pyriform,  slightly  obtuse 
at  the  stem  ;  skin  yellow,  red  in  the 
sun,  somewhat  russeted  and  with  numer-      the  senbeal  dutilleul  peae. 


EXFEBIKENTS  WTTII  TRITOMA  XnTABIA,  ASV  OTHSB  HATTERS. 

0U8  small  nisset  dots  ;  stem  an  inch  long,  inserted  obliquely  by  a  lip  in  a 
slight  depression  ;  calyx  small,  open,  in  a  shallow  basin  ;  flesh  yellowish 
white,  very  juicy,  melting,  and  quite  sweet.    Quality  very  good. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  TRITOMA  UVARIA,  AND   OTHER  MATTERS. 

Mr.  IIorticclturxst  :  —  I  was  a  little  prcmatnre  in  announcing  the  good 
news  that  Tritoroa  Uvaria  can  be  easily  grown  from  seed  ;  and  wish  now 
to  amend  the  statement  by  restricting  the  phrase  "  easily"  to  the  meaning 
of — with  about  as  much  care  as  we  bestow  vpon  common  garden  vegttiMes : 
for  I  have  since  discovered,  that  if  it  can  be  easily  cultivated  under  jndicions 
treatment,  so  also  it  can  be  easily  destroyed,  by  a  \\it\o  *' coddling^ — a 
weakness  or  indiscretion  into  which  most  ardent  floriculturists,  whether 
young  or  old,  arc  eminently  liable  to  fall.  If  I  mistake  not,  I  once  heard  it 
asserted,  that  "  bought  wit  is  best,  if  it  be  not  bought  too  dearly,*'  suid  as  I 
have  purchased  the  above  item  or  small  parcel  of  knowledge  at  the  cost  of 
two  of  my  best  plants,  I  hasten  to  advise  amateur  gardeners,  and  others 
of  small  experience,  of  the  result  of  my  experiments  ;  and  thus  enable 
them,  if  they  please,  at  my  expense,  to  avoid  similar  chagrin  and  disap- 
pointment 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  "  particular  instances  are  the  foundation  of 
all  sound  philosophy  ; ''  and  I  shall  ventur^  to  give  a  very  minute  and  cir-  i 
cumstantial  detail  of  my  management,  and  relate  matters  so  trivial  and  I 
common-place,  as  to  expose  mo  to  the  charge  of  superfluous  prolixity,  or 
perhaps  even  puerility  :  because  1  have  learned  that  precisely  from  the  at-  ' 
tention  given  to  such  minutice  is  derived  the  very  essence  of  that  skill  in 
execution  which  gives  to  the  practised  hand  such  an  advantage  over  the  I 
mere  theorist;  no  matter  how  exact  and  profound  his  acquaintance  with  the 
general  principles  of  chemistry  and  vegetable  physiology  may  be. 

In  ttie  spring,  when  I  turned  out  my  Tritomas,  I  placed  them  in  as  varied 
situations  as  to  soil  and  exposure  as  I  could  find  in  my  grounds;  expecting  I 
thereby  to  learn  something  with  regard  to  habit,  and  requirements  for  a  . 
luxuriant  growth,  and  capacity  for  enduring  privation.     One,  I  had  placed  I 
in  the   neighborhood  of  some  Salvias,  viz.  :  Indica,  Leucantha,  and  Rom-  ' 
phyrantha,  a  Pentstemon   Wrightii,   some   Alonsoas,  Pelangoniums,  etc.,  | 
which  1  knew  would  require  occasional  watering,  but  intended  to  give  none 
to  it.    After  having  neglected  to  attend  to  them  for  a  somewhat  longer  i 
time  than  usual,  I  one  morning  found  them  all  in  a  languishing  condition  ; 
and  with  the  prospect  of  a  hot  day  before  me,  I  feared  that  some  of  tbem  j 
would  succumb  if  I  waited  till  evening,  so.  I  gave  them  a  good  drenching. 
Although  Tritoma  did  not  seem  to  be  sufiering  so  much  as  the  rest^  I  thought  ; 
it  looked  up  rather  beseechingly,  as  if  it  would  rejoice  to  have  a  taste  of  ' 
the  same  refreshing  fluid,  and  as  it  was  in  a  growing  state  I  concluded  to 
indulge  it  for  once.     I  was  not  altogether  ignorant  that  sometimes  a  little  i 
water,  like  "  a  little  learning,  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  so  I  gave  it  gradually, 
allowing  it  time  to  soak  in,  a  12-quart  watering-pot  full— of  rainwater:,  i 
It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  season.     Thermometer  92o.  ' 
The  next  morning  all  appeared  well  enough  ;  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  they^ 
all  wilted  a  little,  but  no  more  than  what  is  usual.     On  the  third  morning, 
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however,  instead  of  standing  freshly  erect  like  the  rest,  Tritoma  was 
drooping,  and  a  presentiment  shot  across  my  mind,  that  it  was  "  a  case.'' 
(We  will  call  it  Case  No.  1.)  I  did  not  however  abandon  all  hope.  I  stirred 
up  the  soil  around  it  to  let  in  the  air,  and  I  screened  the  body  of  the  plant 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  let  them  fall  on  the  earth  around  not 
far  from  the  base.  It  lingered  along  for  several  days,  dying  slowly, 
but  surely — damped  off  9ki  the  ground  ;  and  its  root  never  pushed  again. 

One  might  suppose  that  this  would  have  proved  a  sufficient  "  caution/;  " 
and  so  it  did,  and  will  be,  so  far  as  the  special  case  of  watering  in  the 
morning  goes,  but  still  it  did  not  prevent 

Case  No.  2.  In  a  deeply  trenched  and  carefully  composted  border,  prepared 
expressly  for  the  reception  of  some  choice  roses,  which  had  been  kindly 
sent  me  to  "  illustrate  "  the  article  by  Mr.  Saul,  of  Washington  City,  in  the 
Gardener^ a  Monthly ^  for  March,  "on  the  Manetti  stock" — (and  truly  such 
beautiful  tufts  of  fibrous  roots  I  had  never  seen  on  a  rose  cutting  before,)  — 
I  say,  in  this  bed — but  not  within  3  feet  of  any  rose-bush — I  had  planted  a 
Tritoma.  It  seemed  to  like  its  position  passing  well,  and  was  going  ahead 
of  all  its  fellows,  so  that  I  was  confidently  expecting  to  see  from  it  my  first 
bloom.  When  the  rains  came,  about  the  first  of  September,  and  my  roses 
began  to  start  in  the  race  for  autumn  flowering,  I  resolved  "to  push  them 
to  the  top  of  their  bent "  by  giving  them  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid  ma- 
nure :  and  one  evening  after  a  shower ^  I  thought  I  would  qualify  their  water 
from  the  sky  with  a  dash  of  something  more  stimulating — not  indeed  old 
Cogniac,  nor  even  old  Peach,  but  of  old  and  stale  soap-suds.  As  I  passed 
along,  and  the  Tritoma  met  my  eye,  thinks  I  to  myself  :  "If  I  give  that 
also  a  small  taste  of  this  good  stuff,  who  knows  but  it  may  coax  it  to  show 
its  colors  several  days  the  sooner  for  it;"  so  I  took  "the  responsibility"  of 
pouring  not  above  a  quart  around  it  at  the  distance  of  not  less  than  two  feet 
from  the  stem,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  percolated  through  the  soil  more 
than  halfway  to  it.  It  was  two  or  three  days  before  anything  appeared 
amiss,  when  unmistakable  symptoms  of  disease  were  manifested  :  its 
central  leaves  (a  most  unfavorable  prognostic)  began  to  droop,  and  about 
a  week  afterwards,  as  I  was  attempting  to  support  them  by  tying  to  a  stake, 
to  my  surprise  the  main  stem  parted  at  the  ground  without  my  being  con- 
scious of  pulling  it  at  all,  betraying  a  most  ancient  and  fish  like  smell  which 
would  have  put  a  jotten  onion  to  the  blush.  Still  there  remained  two  strong 
suckers,  quite  fresh  and  green;  so,  after  clearing  away  the  decayed  matter 
from  the  crown  and  filling  dry  white  sand  over  it,  I  took  heart  of  grace. 
But  two  rainy  and  cloudy  days  following,  and  having  made  no  roots  of  their 
own,  the  young  progeny  soon  lay  in  the  same  grave  with  their  parent.  The 
tips  only  or  spongioUs,  of  the  long  and  somewhat  fleshy  fibrous  roots  were 
rotted  away,  the  middle  plant  remaining  as  sound  as  ever. 

Case  No.  3  happily  still  remains  to  be  reported.  I  have  remaining  but 
one  plant  which  seems  strong  enough  to  expect  a  flower  from  this  season, 
and  as  I  cannot  afford  to  leave  it  out  to  prove  its  hardiness  in  the  open  air, 
I  have  already  removed  it  with  a  large  ball  into  a  124nch  pot,  and  it  seems 
now  quite  safely  establishedi  and  at  least  shall  be  guarded  from  some 
mishaps. 

One  word  about  the  name.  The  multiplication  of  synonyms  has  become 
a  most  revolting  nuisance,  both  in  Pomology  and  Botany.  What  right  had 
Meusch  to  unsettle  a  name  which  had  been  satisfactory  to  Aiton,  and  Cur 
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tie,  and  Rcdoute,  and  for  aught  I  know  to  De  Candolle? — Pray  what  is 
gained  by  the  change  ?  Tritoina,  at  least  from  its  etymology,  is  Bignificaot 
of  three  cutting  edges  of  its  leaves  ;  while  to  my  ear  Kniphophia  is  sag- 
gestire  of  nothing  but  **  Knife  and  fork," — unless  it  be  Lager-bier,  or  Meer- 
schaum. If  one  shall  ask  me  for  an  offset  or  a  seed  by  thcU  appellation,  I 
shall  bo  strongly  tempted  to  reply  as  Beau  Brummel  is  said  to  have  done 
to  the  vagrant  who  begged  him  for  a  penny  :  "  Fellow,  I  know  not  the 
COIN  I  "— M.  A.  y^.—AUiens,  Ga.,  Stpt.  14,  1859. 

P.  8, — As  you  requested  it,  I  enclose  another  sprig  of  Mr.  Nelson's  Po- 
lygonum teretifolium.  1  learn  that  it  turns  out  to  be  PolygoneUa  erieoidu, 
of  Gray  :  and  I  am  glad  of  it ;  for  I  like  the  name  better,  and  the  plant 
differs  bo  widely  in  habit  from  the  Polygonums  which  are  well  known.  Ii 
is  decidedly  Hhrubby;  the  stems  would  stand  about  2  feet  high,  if  supported 
upright;  but  they  prefer  to  straggle  about  on  the  ground,— or  in  botanical 
phrase,  are  "  procumbent,"  while  the  branchlets  are  "  assurgnnt.^  The 
young  wood  is  bright-green,  and  rather  brittle,  while  the  old  is  brown  and 
wiry;  not  quite  so  much  so  as  the  heath,  but  more  so  than  Southern  wood, 
which  at  a  distance  it  resembles. 

As  you  sec,  it  is  still  in  flower,  and  has  been  so  continuously  since  July, 
yielding  a  vast  supply  for  bouquets.  No  doubt  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
gardener  it  can  be  grown  in  the  greenhouse,  and  I  think  will  well  repay 
the  trouble.— M.  A.  W. 
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BULBS. 

This  is  the  season  for  planting  bulbs  for  the  parlor,  and  greenhouse, 
whether  in  soil  or  water.  From  Mr.  H.  A.  Dreer's  catalogue  we  cut  the  fol- 
lowing plain  and  proper  directions  : — 

Method  to  bloom  £fyacinths  and  other  Btdbs^  in  the  winter  aectson^  in  PoU 
and  Olasses, — For  this  purpose  Single  Hyacinths,  and  such  as  are  desig- 
nated earliest  among  the  Double,  are  to  be  preferred.  Single  Hyacinths 
are  generally  held  in  less  estimation  than  Double  ones ;  their  colors,  how- 
ever, are  more  vivid,  and  their  bells,  though  smaller,  are  more  numerous ; 
some  of  tho  sorts  are  exquisitely  beautiful  ;  they  are  preferable  for  flower- 
ing in  winter  to  most  of  tho  Double  ones,  as  they  bloom  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier  and  are  very  sweet  scented.  Roman  Narcissus,  Double  Jonquils, 
Polyanthus  Narcissus,  Persian  Cyclamens,  Double  Narcissus,  and  Crocus, 
also  make  a  fine  appearance  in  the  parlor  during  winter.  It  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance  of  the  Crocus,  that  it  keeps  its  petals  expanded  during 
tolerably  bright  candle  or  lamp  light,  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  during 
the  light  of  the  sun.  If  the  candle  be  removed,  the  Crocuses  close  their  petals 
as  they  do  in  the  garden,  when  a  cloud  obscures  the  sun  ;  and  when  the 
artificial  light  is  restored,  they  open  again,  as  they  do  on  the  return  of  tbe 
direct  solar  rays. 

Hyacinths  intended  for  glasses  should  be  placed  in  them  during  October 
and  November,  the  glasses  being  previously  filled  with  pure  water,  so  fliat 
the  bottom  of  tho  bulb  may  just  touch  the  water  ;  then  place  them  for  the 
first  three  or  four  weeks  in  a  dark  closet,  box,  or  cellar,  to  promote  the 
shooting  of  the  fibres,  which  should  fill  the  glasses  before  exposing  them  to  i 
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the  sun,  after  which  expose  them  to  the  light  and  sun  gradually.  If  kept 
too  light  and  warm  at  first,  and  before  there  is  sufficient  fibre,  they  will 
rarely  flower  well.  They  will  blow,  without  any  sun  ;  but  the  colors  of  the 
flowers  will  be  inferior.  The  water  should  be  changed  as  it  becomes  im- 
pure ;  draw  the  roots  entirely  out  of  the  glasses,  rinse  off  the  fibres  in 
clean  water,  and  wash  the  inside  of  the  glass  well.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  water  does  not  freeze,  as  it  would  not  only  burst  the  glass,  but 
cause  the  fibres  to  decay.  Whether  the  water  is  hard  or  soft  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  much  consequence — soft  is  preferable — but  must  be  perfectly  clear  to 
show  the  fibres  to  advantage. 

Bulbs  intended  for  blooming  in  pots  during  the  winter  season,  should  be 
planted  during  the  months  of  October  and  November,  and  be  left  exposed  to 
the  open  air  until  they  begin  to  freeze,  and  then  be  placed  in  the  green- 
house, or  a  room  where  fire  is  usually  made.  They  will  need  moderate  oc- 
casional watering,  until  they  begin  to  grow,  when  they  should  have  an 
^abundance  of  air  in  mild  weather,  and  plenty  of  water  from  the  saucers, 
whilst  in  a  growing  state ;  and  should  be  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  sun,  air,  and  light,  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  growing  too  long,  or  be- 
coming yellow. 

The  annexed  cuts  were  crowded  out  of  our  last  year's  November  number, 
but  are  now  appropriate. 


I  ; 
J  I 


Tyt^B  Hyacinth  Glasses. — It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  more  formal, 
inelegant  form  than  that  of  the  common  Hyacinth  glass.  It  compels  the 
flower  to  be  grown  singly,  and  precludes  by  its  shape  all  attempts  at  group- 
ing the  Hyacinths  ;  and  when  we  see  them  placed  about  on  mantel-pieces 
and  in  windows,  we  have  them  ludicrously  associated  with  the  miniature 
Poplar  trees  in  the  Dutch  toy-boxes  of  childhood. 

Nor  is  this  formality  of  form  the  only  defect  of  those  glasses.    Though 
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made  of  colored  glass,  this  admits  rays  of  light  to  the  roots.  Now,  ihm 
vegetate  most  healthily  in  darkness,  and  though  clear  glass  is  injurious,  more 
or  less,  to  their  yegetating,  yet  some  colored  glass,  admitting  only  onewt 
of  rays  of  tlie  spectrum,  is  often  still  more  markedly  injurioas. 

Mr.  Tye's  Bulb-glasses  obyiate  all  these  objections  ;  and  the  brass  sup- 
ports adapted  to  them  are  the  simplest  and  most  effective  we  have  ever  em- 
ployed. 

Tlie  engraving  reisers  a  lengthy  description  needless.  They  are  elegant 
in  form,  opaque,  most  tastefully  ornamented,  and  are  very  cheap.  The 
**  Tria-jwicta-in-uno^  enables  three  to  be  grown  in  close  contact ;  aod  two 
of  these  treble  vases,  placed  back  to  back,  so  that  six  divers-colored  Hja- 
cinths  can  be  arranged  together,  forms  the  most  beautiful  group  of  Uub 
flower  wo  have  ever  looked  upon. 

Mr.  Tye  has  smaller  glasses  of  a  similar  form,  and  furnished  with  sup- 
ports, for  Crocuses,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  &c. — London  Cottage  Grordetur. 
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MoRinNo  dawns  upon  "  westward-bound  "  travellers,  who,  but  a  few  boura 
before,  were  enjoying  all  the  loveliness  of  a  bright  spring  day,  and  gazing 
with  delight  on  meadows  of  grass,  wheat  fields  of  liveliest  green,  peach- 
trees  bursting  into  bloom,  and  forests  just  putting  forth  their  silken  leaves, 
and  trembling  under  the  weight  of  soft  April  showers. 

They  now  throw  up  the  sash  to  welcome  the  return  of  day,  and  be 
refreshed  from  a  night  of  wn-rest,  amid  new  scenes,  toward  which,  at  a  rapid 
rate,  they  have  been  almost  unconsciously  moving. 

They  have  reached  the  shore  of  the  venerable  "  father  of  waters  "  just  in 
time  to  see  the  train  of  cars  pass  over  the  Rock  Island  bridge — the  first  to 
span  this  mighty  river  ;  and  with  true  national  pride  they  speak  of  the 
ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  our  people,  and  the  wonderful  works  of  art 
they  are  everywhere  achieving. 

In  a  few  moments  more  they  have  passed  through  the  thriving  and  beauti- 
fully located  town  of  Davenport,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  rested 
their  feet  on  the  soil  of  the  eastern  borders  of  the  ^*'far  westy*^  and  are  borne 
out  upon  the  broad  prairie  by  the  cars  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rail- 
road. Tho  wish  of  years  is  accomplished,  and  they  are  permitted  to  gaze 
upon  scenes  so  often  glowingly  described  by  others.  But  from  that  fo^t 
view  our  travellers  turn  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  However,  they 
console  themselves  with  the  thought  that  they  have  arrived  at  a  time  wLich 
is  probably  the  most  imfavoroMe  of  the  year  for  the  credit  of  this  region,  , 
and  especially  with  those  who  have  come  from  a  section  of  country  a  /c^^ 
weeks  earlier  in  vegetable  life. 

Naught  now  meets  the  eye  but  a  broad  expanse  of  sky  above,  and  bare 
brown  earth  around.  It  is  sublime  in  its  vastness^  yet  wearying  to  the  eye, 
and  makes  one  feel  so  little  and  so  lonelt  I  and,  in  the  language  of  the  pocl 
they  are  forced  to  exclaim, 

*'  But  oh  !  until  this  lonely  hour, 
What  e'er  my  spirit's  mood, 
I  ne'er  have  felt  such  saddening  power, 
Such  howidLeu  soUhuk.'' 
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Undnlations  of  surface,  it  is  true,  break  in  some  degree  the  monotony,  but 
the  swells  of  land  all  rise  to  about  an  equal  height,  so  that  a  building  upon 
one  may  be  seen  from  another  many  miles  away  ;  and  the  sloughs,  or  small 
marshy  water-courses  which  separate  these  swells  or  succession  of  low  hills, 
although  they  help  to  vary  the  near  view,  are  not  discernable  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  and  as  the  eye  stretches /ar  au>ay^  the  landscape  presented  appears 
to  be  a  nearly  level  plain. 

Vegetation  has  not  yet  begtin  to  revive  from  its  dormant  rest ;  and  the 
prairie  grass  of  the  former  year,  brown  and  seared  b^the  winter  storms, 
covers  all  the  scene,  giving  it,  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  succession  of  low  sand-hills  stretching  in  the  distance  into  a  vast 
barren  plain. 

Occasionally  a  river  or  creek  is  seen  wending  its  serpentine  course  along 
the  borders  of  the  prairie,  and  skirted  with  timber,  but  this  shows  not  yet 
the  rejuvenating  efifects  of  spring.  The  trees,  gnarled  and  knotted,  and 
stunted  in  their  growth,  their  bare  arms  waved  to  and  fro  by  the  fierce 
winds,  look  like  giant  spectres,  supplicating  the  vernal  goddess  to  return 
and  give  them  back  their  covering. 

Bird,  beast,  and  man,  all  seem  in  haste  to  escape  from  the  wind,  which 
ever 

'*  In  tempests  o'er  them  raves," 

and  to  seek  for  themselves  a  shelter.  But  habitations  for  man  are  small, 
and  "few  and  far  between,"  except  in  the  most  thriving  towns.  Even 
"  city  sttes^  are  sometimes  destitute  of  a  single  building.  And  now,  although 
accustomed  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  east,  the  weary  travellers, 
after  several  days'  riding  in  a  lumbering  stage-hack,  made  to  encounter 
deep  mud  and  unbridged  sloughs,*  most  gladly  alight  to  rest  and  recruit  at 
a  shanty  on  the  wide  and  sparsely  settled  prairie. 
Ajml  20th,  1859.  "  Minnie.'^ 


Early  FBurriNo  Young  Vines. — I  have  frequently  done  this  from  necessity, 
but  never  without  greatly  repenting  it.  The  system  with  vineries  is  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish.  It  invariably  cripples  the  vine  for  after  years.  I 
once  saw  strong  vines  planted,  cut  down  to  the  sill,  and  form  fine,  well- 
ripened  rods  the  first  year.  They  seemed  so  strong  and  healthy,  that  the 
gardener  thought  himself  justified  in  taking  a  good  crop  the  next  season. 

The  vines  never  did  much  good  afterwards.  Mr.  Manning  planted  vines 
in  a  new  house,  three  years  ago,  planting  both  at  the  front  and  at  the  back 
of  the  house, — the  former  to  be  trained  up  the  usual  way,  the  latter  to  be 
trained  down.  I  noticed  little  difference  between  them,  though,  if  anything, 
those  coming  down  the  glass  might  be  the  shortest  jointed.  On  each  of 
these  vines,  in  the  third  year,  were  only  a  few  bunches, — but  then  they 
toould  be  bu7iche8  ;  and  the  rods,  with  fine  foliage,  were  like  walking-sticks, 
and  with  fine,  round,  prominent  buds  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  A  lateral 
was  left  at  each  bud,  stopped  at  the  first  joint.  From  the  size  of  the  foli- 
age, little  more  would  have  found  room.  This  wise  parsimony,  as  to  crop- 
ping at  first,  will  tell  in  the  vine's  favor  ever  afterwards.  R.  F. 

*  Pronoanced  by  the  people  a*  if  qwUed— elewi. 


THB  BDSUjr  am. 
THE  SUSIAN  IRIS. 

(Trtntlftted  from  tb«  "  ReToe  Borticole.*'} 

The  genus  Iris,  of  which  the  species  are  so  nameroas  and  so  commoD  h 
our  gardens,  contains  nothing  more  curious  than  the  subject  of  this  Irki 
notice — the  Susian  Iris  (Iris  Susiana  of  Linnoeus).  Every  one  knows  tl  i*. 
blue  is  the  rarest  color  among  the  flowers  of  the  parterre,  and  all  tLit 
boast  any  of  the  beautiful  shades  of  that  beautiful  color  are  partical&rlr 
prized  :  but  bla/^k  is  still  more  rare.  The  flowers  commonly  called  black 
such  as  certain  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  &c.,  are  only  very  dark  shades  of  vnT- 
pie,  violet,  or  some  other  color  ;  but  the  flower  of  the  Susian  Iris  is  Tca'.W 
black,  with  a  faint  tint  of  brownish  violet,  and  fully  justifies  the  name  of 
Mourning  Iris,  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it. 

This  uncommon  color  would  alone  make  it  worthy  of  the  notice  of  amr;- 
teurs  and  gardeners,  but  the  interest  is.  greatly  increased  by  the  elegar.r- 
of  its  form  and  the  extraordinary  dimensions  of  tlie  flower.  The  smalim^s 
of  our  pages  will  only  admit  a  figure  two-thirds  of  the  natural  size. 

It  claims  not  to  be  a  new  flower,  but  is,  according  to  Linnseus,  a  native 
of  the  west  of  Persia,  and  was  brought  from  Constantinople  to  Holland 
about  the  year  1596.  It  is  now  seldom  found  in  our  gardens,  yet  we  muM 
think  it  better  worth  the  care  of  lovers  of  curious  and  beautiful  flowtrs 
than  many  novelties  that  have  only  the  equivocal  merit  of  their  rarity 
and  recent  introduction.  Moreover,  we  believe  that  a  careful  search  amoo^ 
the  plants  that  were  cultivated  in  the  **  olden  times,"  and  long  since  givcL 
up,  would  be  rewarded  by  finding  a  large  number  that  deserve  to  be  rescued 
from  oblivion. 

The  genus  Iris  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  detailed  description,  and  a 
glance  at  our  figure  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  its  appearance  :  there  is 
nothing  uncommon  about  the  leaves,  and  it  is  easily  known  by  its  soiiUrr 
flower.  Of  the  six  geat  divisions  of  the  perianth,  the  three  outside  arr 
reflexed,  aud  the  three  inside  are  bent  inwards,  having  on  a  black  groand 
a  number  of  white  stripes  beautifully  arranged.  The  three  outside  petuis 
arc  very  black  at  the  base,  and  are  bearded  on  the  inside  like  the  6enua& 
Iris.  The  seed  rarely  ripens  with  us,  and  it  is  chiefly  propagated  by  part- 
ing the  roots.  We  have  found  it  quite  hardy,  yet  we  think  it  safest  to 
cover  the  roots  carefully  in  winter  to  guard  against  severe  frosts. 

The  specimen  from  which  our  drawing  was  made,  bloomed  in  the  garden 
of  the  Faculte  de  Medecine  in  May.  The  specific  name  Susiana,  given  by 
LinnaBus,  is  not,  as  one  might  suppose,  from  the  city  of  Susa,  in  Italy,  but 
from  the  old  Suza,  a  city  celebrated  in  the  history  of  ancient  Persia. 


Manure  from  Fishes,  &c. — I  hasten  the  development  of  my  house  grapo> 
very  much  during  the  sturgeon  fishery  in  August,  by  burying  large  subjects 
in  my  borders,  about  eight  feet  from  the  stems  of  the  vines,  carrying  out 
one  of  the  laws  of  nature,  by  making' the  dead  matter  support  the  livi»;r 
plant,  and  it  intelligent  man,  thus  binding  them  altogether.  My  late  frietJii, 
Mr.  James  F.  M.  Johnston,  remarked  to  me,  shortly  before  his  death,  "  that 
the  time  would  probably  come  when  the  art  of  man  would  acquire  a  domin- 
ion over  that  principle  of  life,  by  the  agency  of  which  plants  now  grow,  and  f 
alone  produce  food  for  man  and  beast,  by  the  manufacture  of  those  neces-' 
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saries  and  laxurics  for  which  he  is  now  wholly  dependent  on  the  vegetal>k 
kingdom,  and  be  enabled  to  tread  the  soil  beneath  his  feet  as  a  useies* 
thing,  to  disregard  the  genial  shower,  to  despise  the  influence  of  the  baimj 
dew,  to  be  indifferent  alike  to  rain  and  drought,  to  cloud  and  sunshine,  i& 
laugh  at  the  thousand  cares  of  the  husbandman,  and  to  compassionate  tk 
anxieties  of  the  ancient  tillers  of  the  earth."  This  cannot  be  the  viil  of 
God,  as  it  would  decrease  man's  means  of  happiness  and  pleasure,  which  h 
has  invariably  shown  a  desire  to  increase. 

Set  him  free  from  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  ground,  and  you  deprive 
him  of  the  delightful  pleasures  of  a  tranquil  agricultural  existence,  the  en- 
joyments pertaining  to  returning  seasons,  health  and  happiness  caused  by 
labor  in  the  sun^s  rays,  and  convert  him  into  a  manufacturer  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life. — PelTs  .Report  on  Ftshes,  ^ 


THE    ANTIRRHINUM. 

BY  DAKIEL   BARKER,   WEST  MERIDEN,    COXK. 

The  antirrhinum  is  becoming  extremely  popular,  a  position  it  well  merits,   i 
not  only  for  its  easy  culture  and  propagation,  but  for  its  beautiful  flowers,    , 
which  are  variegated  in  color,  from  pure  white  and  yellow  to  deep  crimson,   | 
with  all  the  varied  colors  combined  upon  the  same  flower — the  result  uf 
careful  hybridization  :  for  exhibition  or  grouping  in  masses  in  the  flower- 
garden  there  are  but  few  herbaceous  plants  which  afford  more  pleasure  to  i 
the  lover  of  beautiful  summer  flowers.    The  season  of  flowering  will  depend 
upon  the  time  of  raising  the  plants  from  seed  or  cuttings — ^the  latter  ni«)- 
be  taken  from  the  last  week  in  August  to  the  end  of  September — ^placed  in 
%  sandy  soil  under  a  hand-glass,  in  a  situation  sheltered  from  the  mid-d&T   , 
sun.    When  rooted,  they  should  be  potted  in  small  pots  in  a  mhrtore  of  sapdj   | 
loam  and  leaf-mold  or  peat,  pinching  off  their  tops  and  placing  them  in  a 
cool  frame  until  suflSciently  established  to  bear  exposure  to  the  open  air. 
After  which  the  sash  may  be  left  off  night  and  day  until  the  approicb  of   , 
hard  frost ;  the  cool  frame  will  be  the  best  place  to  protect  them  in  dnring 
the  winter  months.  | 

In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good  working  order,  plant  them   \ 
out  in  the  flower-borders,  or  group  them  in  masses  upon  the  lawn  in  soil 
well  naanured  with  old  cow-dung.   Here  they  will  continue  to  throw  up  theii 
beautiful  spikes  of  flowers  from  June  until  November. 

Seed. — The  proper  time  to  sow  is  from  February  to  April  {not  in  thefa^ 
in  pots  or  boxes,  in  light,  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  gentle  heat,  about  60'  ' 
Fahr.     When  suflficienlly  strong,  prick  out  in  boxes  or  seed-pans,  about  two 
inches  apart,  and  place  in  a  cool  frame  ;  inure  them  gradually  to  the  open 
air,  and  plant  out  as  recommended  for  plants  from  cuttings. 

The  following  kinds  are  the  most  beautiful  which  have  come  under  oar 
notice  ; — we  send  by  this  day's  mail  a  box  of  these  flowers  for  your  inspec- 
tion :  1 1 

1.  Ideality  Supreme — ^tube  yellow,  rose  and  white  throat,  fine.  . 

2.  iMtea  Striata — white  tube,  yellow  lip,  beautifully  striped  with  purple. 

3.  Quadrealis — white,  yellow  and  purple,  extra  fine, 

4.  Maid  of  Athens — white  tube,  lip  beautifully  mottled  with  purple, 
white  and  carmine. 
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6.  Tillage  Bride — white,  with  yellow  lip. 

6.  Cherub — white  tube,  yellow  and  lake  lip. 

7.  Macbeth — Rich  dark  crimson,  fine. 

9,  Anaxo — ^purple  tube,  orange  and  carmine  lip. 

10.  Purity — fine,  white. 

11.  Marion — scarlet,  purple  and  crimson/ with  yellow  lip. 

12.  PapUio — beautifully  mottled  with  orange,  red  and  purple. 

13.  Alice — white  tube,  striped  with  rose. 

14.  Agnes — white  tube,  lemon  lip,  beautifully  striped  with  purple. 

15.  BeUe^f  the  Season — ^purple  ground,  mottled  with  white. 

16.  Spit-Fire — crimson  scarlet,  yellow  lip,  very  large. 

17.  Jjudnda—W^ht  ground,  beautifully  striped  with  purple,  large  and 
fine. 

18.  JBarlequin — ^tube  white,  lip  bright,  rosy,  purple,  yellow  and  white. 

19.  Norma — rosy  purple,  rich  lemon  lip,  fine  and  distinct. 

[The  box  containing  these  remarkably  beautiful  flowers  was  received  in 
excellent  order,  making  a  fine  exhibition  of  themselves  alone.  Mr.  Barker, 
we  anticipate,  will  have  a  good  demand  for  such  creditable  novelties. — Ed.H.] 
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As  I  not  unfrequently  meet  with  articles  in  the  JBbrticuUurist,  concerning 
which  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say,  I  propose  to  myself  a  sort  of  *'  conglom- 
erate" paper,  upon  several  subjects  noticed  in  the  present  volume.  If  I  am 
mistaken  in  presuming  that  it  may  prove  readable,  I  rely  upon  my  kind ^ 
friend  the  editor,  to  give  me  an  intimation  to  that  effect.  I  have  first  to 
notice  an  article 

"  On  Mulching,"  (page  34,)  in  which  Mr.  Saunders  replies  to  the  remarks 
upon  that  subject,  by  several  gentlemen,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society.  He  so  well  expresses  my  own  opinions,  that  I  have 
only  to  remark  the  surprise  that  I  felt,  that  the  gentlemen  in  question  should 
have  taken  such  an  extraordinary  position,  and  decry  mulching  as  injurious, 
in  the  face  of  both  theory  and  practice,  and  to  observe  that  even  they  admit 
its  usefulness,  while  contending  against  it. 

According  to  the  report,  Mr.  Hovey  was  of  opinion  that  it  might  be 
practical  "  without  much  injury"  on  "  a  high  soiP'  readily  parting  with  its 
moisture.  Mr.  Barry  considered  it  "very  judicious"  when  applied  to  newly 
planted  trees.  Mr.  Berckmans  was  in  the  habit  of  throwing  *•  small  weeds" 
about  his  trees,  "just  enough  to  keep  the  ground  shaded,  not  more  ;"  (what 
"more"  is  needed?)  and  Mr.  Walker, while  inclining  to  the  opinion  that 
"  the  best  pear-trees  in  the  country"  are  in  grass  ground,  (which  I  doubt,) 
confessed  that  his  own  trees  received  a  mulch  of  green  grass  "some  four 
or  six  inches  thick,"  which  I  should  denominate  a  pretty  substantial  mulch. 
These  admissions,  which  are  intermingled  with  the  arguments  of  the  gentle- 
men who  chiefly  opposed  the  practice,  would  seem  to  prove  that  they  are 
not  very  firmly  grounded  in  their  disbelief  of  its  efficacy. 

my  own  practice,  I  have  mulched  with  tap-bark,  manure,  grass,  and 
materials,  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  am  firmly  persuaded,  not  only 
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that  the  lives  of  many  trees  have  in  this  way  been  preserved,  but  that  the 
health  and  vigor  of  all  young  trees  are  greatly  promoted  by  means  of  it, 
unless  in  situations  of  more  than  ordinary  moisture. 

"  Grape  vines,"  &c.,  (47.)  **The  vine  ranks  among  those  plants  which  are 
very,  dependent  upon  external  influences."  **  It  is  not,  therefore,  Strang 
that  the  grapes  which  grow  upoV  the  sunny  side  of  the  Johannisberg-,  should 
be  very  superior  to  those  produced  upon  the  opposite  side."  I  can  state  a 
case  in  point,  much  nearer  home. 

In  the  autumn  of  1850, 1  made  one  of  a  party  of  gentlemen,  havings  stroDg 
horticultural  proclivities,  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pamo- 
logical  Society,  in  Cincinnati,  and  passed  a  week  very  pleasantly  in  explor- 
ing the  gardens  and  vineyards  of  that  hospitable  city.  One  of  the  first  thin^ 
to  be  done  was,  to  go  to  market  before  breakfast  and  eat  Catawba  grapes, 
riper  and  better  than  we  ever  produced  at  home.  Afterwards  we  foond 
much  finer  ones  in  the  vineyards  of  our  newly  made  friends,  and  discovered 
that  other,  things  being  equal,  the  degree  of  excellence  was  very  nicely  grad- 
uated to  the  exposure.  This  we  tested  by  actual  experiment  in  Mr.  Long- 
worth's  vineyard,  the  «*  Garden  of  Eden."  His  tenant,  the  since  famons 
Schneike,  was  supplying  us  with  grapes  and  information  at  once,  when  one 
of  our  party,  wishing  to  ascertain  the  maximum  point  of  excellence,  opened 
a  negotiation,  with  a  view  to  the  possession  of  "  the  best  bunch  in  the  vine- 
yard." The  sagacious  old  vine-dresser  led  us  from  terrace  to  terrace  around 
the  mountain,  and  paused  at  the  southernmost  point  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
sun,  and  high  above  the  city.  Here  he  cut  "  the  best  bunch,"  and  a  glorious 
one  it  was,  exceeding  in  size  of  bunch  and  berry  and  height  of  flavor,  any- 
thing in  the  semblance  of  a  Ca- 
tawba that  I  ever  saw/ before  or 
since.  We  had  not  before  tasted 
the  Catawba  in  its  highest  excel- 
lence, nor  do  I  expect  to  do  so 
again  anywhere  this  side  of 
Mount  Adams. 

"  Curiosities  of  Vegetation," 
(117.)  In  proof  that  lilies  are 
not  the  only  '*  vegetables"  which 
have  a  fondness  for  "  sporting,"  I 
append  an  outline  of  a  specimen 
of  the  Williams'  Favorite  apple, 
which  might  well  pass  for  that 
of  a  pear. 

The  apple  from  which  it  was 
traced  was  one  of  three  which 
I  had  this  season,  all  difiering 
somewhat  in  form,  but  of  an  un- 
mistakable pear  shape,  and  hav- 
ing the  usual  color  of  the  variety. 
Indeed,  so  strong  was  the  resem- 
blance of  one  specimen,  that  a 
good  pomologist  upon  being  ask- 
ed to  name  the  pear,  unhesitating- 
ly pronounced  it  the  Fordle, 
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I'  have  had  grapes,  precisely  resembling  in  form  a  small  ribbed  tomato, 
appearing  as  if  formed  by  the  union  of  several  berries,  in  a  semi-fluid  state. 
The  cause  of  such  a  sport  I  can  readily  refer  to  the  presence  of  an  abnormal 
number  of  pistils  in  the  flower,  but  I  acknowledge  myself  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine what  should  change  an  apple  into  the  shape  of  a  pear.  ^ 

"Want  of  method  in  Pomological  Writings,"  (159.)  I  quite  agree  with 
^fr.  Hanchctt,  in  thinking  that  a  little  closer  adherence  to  system  would 
g^reatly  improve  some  of  the  treatises  on  fruits,  but  dissent  entirely  from 
the  ideas  respecting  flavor  advanced  by  him. 

He  takes  the  ground  that  taste  and  flavor  are  two  very  different,  and 
quite  independent  attributes,  and  considers  the  expression  **  a  sweet  or  sour 
flavor"  "  a  perversion  of  language." 

I  remember  no  definition  which  bears  Mr.  H.  out  in  these  opinions,  or 
wliich  countenances  the  idea  that  he  conveys,  that  a  fruit  has  no  flavor  of 
its  own,  and  that  it  has  none  unless  that  of  something  else,  as  lemon,  musk, 
almond,  &c. 

This  seems  to  me  preposterous.  If  a  sweet  or  an  acid  is  not  a  flavor,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  H.  will  be  somewhat  puzzled  to  enumerate 
many  fruits  which  have  one,  for  how  very  few  are  there  in  which  any  other 
flavor  than  that  resulting  from  a  mingling  of  sugar  and  acid  can  be  detect- 
ed. What  constitutes  a  so-called  "  vinous  flavor,"  but  a  mixture  of  these 
two  properties  ?  The  early  harvest  apple,  for  example,  has  no  other  flavor 
that  I  can  discover,  but  a  mixture  of  sweet  and  sour,  but  does  Mr.  H.  or  any 
one  else  consider  it  flavorless  f  I  do  not  see  why  a  pear  or  an  apple  is  not  as 
well  entitled  to  possess  a  flavor  of  its  own,  as  an  orange  or  a  lemon.  Would 
Mr.  H.  in  describing  the  lemon,  say  that  it  had  a  '*  lemon  flavor"  or  that  its 
flavor  was  a  mixture  of  acid  with  a  small  proportion  of  sugar  ? 

1  do  not  by  any  means  object  to  the  employment  of  these  or  similar  terms 
in  describing  fruits,  the  flavor  of  which  bears  any  resemblance  to  any  other 
fruit,  nut,  &c.,  but  I  think  that  Mr.  H.  "  puts  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,"  and 
that  the  distinction  drawn  by  him,  if  scientifically  correct,  (which  I  am  not 
prepared  to  admit,)  is  too  nice  to  be  practically  available. 

There  js  no  such  thing,  of  course,  as  a  ^'perfumed  flavor,"  and  Mr.  H.  is 
quite  right  in  considering  such  an  expression  "  an  intolerable  perversion." 
"  The  Pinneo  and  Hebron  Pears,"  (169.)  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
I  that  the  rapidly  advancing  state  of  Pomological  science,  will  not  permit  an 
imposition  to  remain  long  undetected.  Dr.  Russell  gives  a  very  clear  state- 
ment of  the  case  in  point,  and  I  think  expresses  the  general  opinion  pretty 
a  ccurately. 

The  remark  of  Professor  Henry,  (187,)  extracted  from  the  patent  office 
I  report — •'  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  cant  of  the  day,  with  reference  to 
I  'practical  men,* "  &c.  has  my  sincere  acquiescence.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
j  term  in  horticultural  literature  which  has  been  more  abused.  I  know 
,  "  practical  gardeners"  who  are  theoretical  ones  also,  and  who  are  intelligent, 
modest  and  gentlemanly  men.  To  such  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Henry  or  my- 
I  self  do  not  apply.  I  am  speaking  of  those  self-styled  "  practical  men,"  who 
!  B<^om  to  claim  an  inherent  right  to  know  more  than,  and  to  sneer  at,  any 
'  person  with  whom  they  happen  to  differ  in  opinion,  merely  upon  the  ground 
I  that  he  is  not  "  practical;"  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  does  not  choose  to 
disbelieve  everything  that  his  own  eyes  have  not  seen,  or  ignore  the  excel- 
Hence  of  everything  that  his  own  hands  have  not  planted. 
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The  old  prejudice  against  gentlemen  fannerB  and  book  farmi&gistK 
quite  extinct,  nor  is  it  confined  to  farmers  alone  ;  instances  might  be  6k-\ 
from  your  pages,  Mr.  Editor,  of  gardeners  of  sufficient  standing  and  intd 
ligence  to  be  superior  to  such  prejudices,  who  have  endeavored  to  protec; 
thenjselves  by  a  "  practical''  shield,  from  the  weapons  of  an  adversary,  wb  • 
may  combine  practice  with  theory. 

"The  Orchard  House''  (251.)  The  thanks  of  the  entire  north  are  due  u 
Mr.  Rivers,  for  the  system  which  he  has  introduced,  and  to  yoa,  Mr.  Editor, 
for  reprinting  the  work  in  which  it  is  embodied.  I  have  much  faith  u  tr- 
chard  houses,  and  hope  that  I  may  some  day  possess  one  of  them.  In  the 
meantime  I  shall  have  the  benefit  of  my  friends'  experience,  for  I  hear  if 
two  or  three  soon  to  be  erected  here,  as  is  the  case  with  other  portions  of 
our  State.  We  obtain  peaches  only  by  importation  from  more  genial  lo- 
calities, the  winds  from  the  lake  in  early  spring  not  only  depriving  as  of  tk 
fruit,  but  even  after  a  time  affecting  the  healUi  of  the  trees,  and  except  h 
sheltered  city  gardens  it  is  scarcely  cultivated.  We  need  the  orchard  house 
for  its  culture,  and  in  my  opinion  no  long  period  will  elapse  before  it  vill 
have  become  one  of  our  institutions. 

But  a  few  miles  distant  the  peach  grows  and  ripens  finely,  except  wbere 
the  mercury  drops  too  far  below  zero,  and  in  point  of  economy,  imported 
fruit  at  $1.50  per  basket  would  doubtless  be  cheaper  than  that  grown  at 
home  under  glass.  Still  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  or  before  the  market  is  sop- 
plied  from  abroad,  the  latter  might,  I  think,  be  sold  at  a  profit.  PcaclH?s 
have  sold  this  season  at  from  $2.00  to  $3.60  per  basket  They  wonlii 
scarcely  cost  that,  I  imagine,  under  glass,  and  aside  from  the  certainty  of  a 
crop,  which  would  be  almost  invariable,  there  is  the  not-to-be^stima:ed 
value  that  a  perfectly  ripe  and  freshly  gathered  peach  possesses  over  one 
plucked  in  a  half  ripe  state,  and  transported  an  indefinite  number  of  mile> 
by  rail.  Brought  by  steamer  from  Cleveland  or  Erie,  as  a  large  part  of  onre 
are,  they  are  of  course  in  better  condition. 

The  protection  of  smooth-skinned  fruits  from  the  curculio,  might  be  ren- 
dered nearly  perfect  in  one  of  these  structures,  and  to  the  many  who  hare 
pXum-trees  but  no  plums,  such  an  arrangement  would  be  extremely  satisfac- 
tory, and  conduce  much  to  a  more  amiable  frame  of  mind,  than  some  gentle- 
men are  apt  to  experience  during  the  plum  season. 

*'  Nomenclature  of  pears,"  (294.)  I  am  looking  with  much  interest  for  a 
solution  of  this  question,  and  sympathize  sincerely  with  the  "  young  pomol- 
ogist"  by  whom  it  is  propounded,  having  experienced  similar  difficulties  re- 
garding names  of  fruits.  Can  none  of  the  "authorities"  give  ns  the 
facts  ?  Where  are  our  much-esteemed  Belgian  friend,  and  the  Boston  pomii- 
ogists  ? 

"Bleeding  of  the  Grape-vine,"  (294.)  Allow  me  to  ask,  What  amoratof 
injury  did  any  one  ever  know  to  have  been  caused  by  this  bleeding,  of 
which  grape-growers  stand  in  such  drqad  ? 

"  To  increase  the  size  of  fruits,"  (295.^  Some  of  Professor  Dubrenil's 
suggestions  seem  to  be  of  considerable  value,  where  one  has  not  too  manv 
specimens  to  operate  upon,  and  I  intend  trying  some  of  them  another  eeuvn. 
With  regard  to  ringing  the  branches,  I  am  a  little  sceptical,  having  prac- 
tised it  on  several  of  my  grape-vines  this  summer,  and  in  only  one  inst-wce, 
with  any  apparent  advantage.  One  bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  showed  a  fl 
marked  improvement  in  size  of  berry  and  time  of  ripening,  bat  whyth^j^ 
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I  don't  quite  approve  of  Mr.  Satinders'  plan  of  renewing  the  whole  pk. 
annually,  which  appears  to  be  rather  too  severe  treatment,  and  mnst,  I  ehoiikl 
think,  eventually  enfeeble  the  plant  to  an  injurious  extent 


ORIGINAL     OBSERVATIONS    ON    INSECTS   INJURIOUS  TO  OUB 
FRUITS.— THE  CURCULIO .♦ 

BT    HAROABnTA    H.  MOBRIB,   OBRKANTOWir,  PA. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  at  length  completed  my  series  of  observations  on  the 
insects  and  diseases  of  the  Plum,  Cheriy  and  Peach-trees,  a  portion  of  which 
I  now  send  for  your  most  popular  and  valuable  journal  Though  loost  of 
the  isolated  facts  may  have  come  under  the  notice  of  observers,  I  beiiere 
no  one  has  hitherto  put  them  to  so  careful  a  test  as  I  have  been  able  to  do  , 
in  the  last  two  years,  trusting  to  nothing  but  ocular  demonstration  and  t&a- 
gible  proof ;  the  diseases  of  the  trees  and  fruit  have  been  carefully  watched 
and  noted  down  on  their  first  appearance,  and  the  insects  all  devdopei 
under  bell  glasses,  so  secured  that  nothing  could  get  in  or  out  after  the 
branches  of  the  trees  or  their  fruit  had  been  placed  within  them. 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  begin  with  the  insect  called  plum  curcolio,  but 
whose  real  name  is  Ithynchcimua  nenup/iarf  (No.  1,)  belonging,  like  tbe  cnr-  i 
culio,  to  the  weevil  family.   The  individual  figured  in  the  accompanying  frontu- 
piece  was  developed  from  a  grub  feeding  in  a  plum,  and  placed  in  a  tamblerof 
earth  on  the  first  of  June,  in  company  with  several  other  plums,  all  diseased ;  , 
the  grubs  left  the  plums  from  one  to  four  days  after  the  fruit  had  falleii 
from  the  tree,  and  immediately  entered  the  earth  ;  one  selected  a  spot  od  { 
the  side  of  the  glass,  enabling  me  to  watch  its  progress  and  manner  of  i 
forming  its  cell.     It  began  by  moistening  the  earth  around  it,  until  tbe  cell 
was  large  enough  to  turn  in  comfortably ;  it  then  smooth-plastered  the 
sides  by  emitting  more  fiuid,  and  rubbing  them  with  its  rounded  back: 
this  was  a  work  of  two  days.     In  these  cells,  apparently  impervioos  to  heat 
and  moisture,  the  grubs  lay  during  the  period  of  their  change,  which  in  one 
was  only  four  days,  while  the  remainder  appeared  at  various  times  nntil 
the  1st  of  August.    The  beetles  thus  early  developed  return  to  the  trees,  i 
and  complete  the  work  of  destruction  by  depositing  their  eggs  in  all  the 
remaining  fruit.     The  second  brood  fall  to  the  ground  with  the  injared  Mi, 
at  their  appointed  season,  enter  the  ground,  form  their  cells  as  their  parente 
had  done,  but  remain  unchanged  until  the  following  season,  when  they 
emerge  from  their  winter  home  at  the  period  when  the  fruit  has  set,  and  in 
a  condition  to  form  food  for  their  future  progeny.    The  crescent«hap»ed  , 
blemish  on  the  plum  No.  11  was  formed  by  the  snout  of  the  beetle  cnttiug 
the  skin,  which  it  carefully  raised,  then  turning  round  it  deposited  an  ei:g> 
and  replaced  the  skin  with  its  snout,  first  pushing  the  egg  into  tbe  fiesh  or  . 
the  plum,  and  then  replacing  the  skin  over  it,  to  exclude  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere.    There  is  never  more  than  one  egg  deposited  in  one  plnm,  tfc« 
insect  going  from  plum  to  plum,  until  her  whole  store  is  exhausted.  Sboni^ 
the  beetles  rise  from  the  earth  "before  the  fruit  is  large  enough  to  form  a 
nidus  for  their  young,  they  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  tender  branches  of  the 

*  See  BVontispiece. 
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prune  plam  or  morello  cherry  ;  why  these  peculiar  trees  are  selected  by  the 
weevil,  is  a  question  yet  to  be  answered. 

In  this  neighborhood,  the  swellings  Nos.  6  and  7,  on  the  cherry  and  plum 
branches,  began  to  appear  about  the  last  of  May  and  beginning  of  June, 
and  attained  their  full  size  about  the  middle  of  June  ;  at  this  time  the  sap- 
vessels  of  the  tumors  were  enlarged  and  distorted,  and  filled  with  sap,  and 
the  young  grubs  of  the  Ithynchcenus  nenuphar  began  to  appear.  From  this 
time  the  grubs  grew  rapidly,  and  fed  voraciously.  From  one  to  six  grubs 
were  found  in  the  tumors,  according  to  their  size.  The  section  of  a  tumor. 
No.  8,  was  examined  on  the  10th  of  July,  when  the  drawings  were  made  ; 
No.  9  is  one  of  the  larvae  taken  from  the  tumor  ;  No.  10  is  a  magnified  draw- 
ing of  the  head  of  larva  No.  9.  At  the  same  time  grubs  were  taken  from 
tumor  No.  6,  on  the  plum  branch  and  plum  No.  11,  which  proved,  when  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope,  to  be  identical  with  those  found  in  the  cherry 
tumor,  deciding  the  question,  and  proving  that  the  JRhi/nohcmus  nenuphar 
is  not  only  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  fro  it,  but  of  the  tumors  in  the 
branches.  The  figures  Nos.  2,  3  and  4,  are  magnified  sections  of  the  mouth 
of  the  perfect  insect.  No.  1. 

Dr.  William  Hammond,  the  eminent  microscopist,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  all  the  magnified  drawings,  has  proved  that  the 
fungus  growth  on  the  tumors  of  the  cherry  and  plum-trees  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  swelling,  as  Harris  and  others  have  supposed,  but  a  congenial  local- 
ity where  this  species  of  fungus  finds  its  proper  food.  It  is  the  insect 
which  causes  the  tumor.  The  remedy  is  simple,  but  indispensable.  As 
soon  as  the  swelling  is  perceived,  it  must  be  taken  off  and  burnt,  and  the 
plums  gathered  and  scalded,  or  eaten  by  swine.  I  will  here  let  Dr.  Ham- 
mond speak  for  himself : 

"  Philadelphia,  July  26th,  1859. 

*^  Mr  Dear  Miss  Morris  :  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  submit- 
ted the  warts,  or  .knots,  found  on  the  plum-tree,  to  microscopical  examina- 
tion, and,  as  you  anticipated  frond  your  researches,  have  ascertained  that 
they  are  not  caused  by  a  fungus.  The  tissue  of  these  knots  is  identical  in 
essential  characters  with  that  of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  except  that  there  is 
not  the  same  systematic  arrangement  of  the  elements  as  exists  in  the  nor- 
mal condition.  Thus,  on  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  knot,  the  dotted 
vessels  are  observed  both  in  vertical  and  transverse  sections,  and  of  course 
are  much  twisted  and  deranged.  On  the  outside  of  the  knots  is  a  deposit 
of  black  matter,  consisting  of  the  Sphceria  morbosa  of  De  Schwinitz,  and, 
growing  upon  that,  another  fungus,  belonging  to  the  genus  pucdnia,  prob- 
ably the  P.  lateripea.  This  latter,  however,  is  only  found  on  certain  por- 
tions of  the  surface,  more  especially  in  the  furrows,  though  in  a  few  speci- 
mens it  prevailed  over  the  whole  exterior. 

*'  There  is  not  the  least  evidence  of  the  presence  of  fungi  in  the  interior 
of  the  knots.  After  careful  examination,  I  am  able  to  be  positive  on  this 
point.  The  tissue  of  the  knots  is,  as  previously  stated,  the  same  as  that  of 
the  bark  of  the  tree  ;  and  from  the  chambers  found  in  this,  and  from  the 
character  of  the  matters  found  therein,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of 
their  having  been  inhabited  by  insects.  As  I  have  found  the  ephoeria  on 
parts  of  the  tree  where  there  were  no  knots,  it  can  scarcely  be  possible 
that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  growth  of  the  fungus. 

"  The  accompanying  drawings  will  explain  more  definitely  the  appearances 
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presented.  Fig.  1  represents  the  internal  portion  of  the  knot  ;  Pig.  2,ti^ 
dotted  vessels  found  more  exteriorly ;  and  Fig.  3,  the  external  layer  d 
aphoTta,    In  Fig.  4,  the  secondary  fungus  is  seen. 

"  Hoping  that  you  will  continue  your  interesting  and  important  ob^m- 
tions,  I  am  Tours,  sincerely, 

"William  A.  HAHifo>V 


Tig.h 


Flf.! 


rif.  t. 


Tig.  4. 


Several  other  insects  form  their  nests  in  the  tumors  of  the  cherry  and 
plum-trees  after  they  are  filled  with  sap,  some  of  which  are  mentioDed  in 
Harris's  treatise  on  insects  : — these  I  propose  to  figure  and  describe  in  a 
future  number. 


Dear  Sir: — In  the  previous  notes,  I  promised  a  sequel  to  the  history  of 
the  plum  and  cherry-tree  knots,  and  the  insects  which  feed  in  them,  which  I 
now  have  great  satisfaction  in  furnishing,  believing  that  the  different  species 
of  insects  observed  by  entomologists,  and  described  at  various  times  in  the 
last  thirty  years,  have  all  passed  under  my  notice  this  year,  and  developed, 
from  both  cherry  and  plum  tumors,  under  my  bell-glass. 

In  Dr.  Harris's  Treatise  on  Insects,  I  find  the  statements  of  observers  so 
conflicting,  that  I  shall  pass  all  by,  and  give  only  the  history  of  my  bell- 
glass  and  its  inhabitants,  with  the  dates  as  I  find  them  in  my  note-book. 

In  the  first  week  of  April,  I  noticed  the  swellings  on  the  branches  of  both  i 
plum  and  cherry-trees,  but,  on  examination,  could  detect  no  signs  of  insect  ^ 
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life,  or  any  of  the  fungus  which  some  writers  have  thought  the  cause  of  the 
swelling,  but  which  Dr.  Hammond  has  so  conclusively  proved  to  be  an  after- 
growth on  the  tumor,  not  the  cause  of  it.  It  is  probable  that  the  eggs  of 
the  curculio  were  there  hatched,  and  the  young  grubs  tbo  small  to  be  de- 
tected without  a  microscope. 

On  the  28th  of  June  the  swellings  had  grown  to  their  full  size,  and  filled 
with  sap  ;  in  one  tumor  I  found  five  larvsB  of  the  curculio  {Rhynchamua 
nenuphar)^  three-tenths  of  an  inch  long. 

I  then  placed  a  number  of  branches  with  their  knots  under  a  bell-glass, 
resting  on  a  board  covered  with  garden  earth,  and  secured  around  the 
edges  to  prevent  entrance  or  escape.  On  the  10th  of  July,  many  of  the 
larv8B  of  the  Rhynchcenus  left  the  knots  and  entered  the  earth  ;  on  the  29th 
of  July  they  had  become  pupae,  and  on  the  2d  of  August  twelve  perfect 
beetles  rose  from  the  earth,  and  returned  to  the  branches  on  which  they  had 
fed  while  in  the  grub  state.  On  raising  the  bell-glass,  I  found,  1st,  That 
four  larvsB  of  the  coddling-moth  ( Carpocapsa  pomonella)  had  fed  in  the 
tumors,  and  were  then  in  the  winged  form,  and  resting  on  the  branches  ; 
this  is  a  small  brown  moth  of  the  Tortrix  family,  which  may  be  seen  in 
June  and  July,  hovering  over  the  young  fruit,  seeking  a  place  where  the 
eggs  may  be  placed  to  the  best  advantage  ;  the  securest  retreat  is  found 
in  the  middle  of  the  blossom  end,  where  the  skin  is  thinnest ;  there  is  no 
puncture  made,  but  one  or  two  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  outside  of  each 
apple.  When  the  grubs  are  hatched,  they  immediately  enter,  and  penetrate 
to  the  core  ;  when  the  time  of  their  change  approaches  they  creep  out  of 
the  fruit,  and  seek  a  retreat  under  the  loose  bark  of  the  tree,  where  they 
remain  during  their  change,  unless  found  by  the  crab-like  spider  whose 
home  they  have  invaded,  or  the  prying  beak  of  the  wren  or  nut-hatch. 

The  head  and  thorax  of  the  codling-moth  is  brown,  mingled  with  grey  ; 
the  four  wings  expand  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  having  the  appearance  of 
brown  watered  silk,  crossed  by  numerous  grey  and  brown  lines  ;  near  the 
posterior  angle  is  a  dark  brown  oval  spot,  edged  with  bright  copper  color  ; 
the  hind  wings  and  abdomen  are  light  yellowish  brown,  with  the  lustre  of 
satin.  2d.  The  male  ^geria  exitosa,  the  common  peach  borer.  3d.  Three 
fiies  whose  wings  expand  half  an  inch  ;  these  are  undescribed.  4th.  Three 
distinct  species  of  ichneumon,  one  of  them  the  celebrated  Ceraphron 
destructor  of  Say,  the  enemy  of  the  Hessian  fly  ( Cecidomyia  destructor). 
And,  4th,  a  swarm  of  minute  dipterous  flies,  the  perfect  insects  of  numerous 
maggots  that  had  fed  exclusively  on  the  castings  of  the  HhynchcmuSj 
u^eria,  and  coddling-moth  (Carpocapsa pomoneUa). 

On  a  further  examination  of  the  trees,  on  the  23d  of  August,  I  found  new 
swellings  on  the  young  branches,  and,  on  opening  some  of  them,  I  found  the 
half-grown  larvsB  of  the  plum  curculio  (-B.  nenuphar),  feeding,  as  their  par- 
ents had  done  in  June  ;  and  in  the  same  tumor  were  two  larvae  of  the  cod- 
ling-moth. 

On  many  of  the  newly-grown  branches  were  unmistakable  marks  of  the 
plum  curculio,  where  it  had  wounded  the  bark  before  depositing  its  egg^ 
and  on  one  branch  there  were  seven  punctures  in  a  row,  with  an  interval  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  between  each  puncture,  thus  leaving  no  doubt 
that  they  were  the  cause  of  the  swelling,  while  the  other  insects  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  banquet  provided  for  them  in  the  juicy  tumor  which  the 
fihynchmius  had  caused. 
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NOTES  ON   PEARS,  RIPENING,   4c  * 

BY  W.  B.  COPPOGK,  BUFFALO,  NEW  TOJEUEL 

Whits  Dotennx  : — ^This  old  and  exquisite  pear  continues  to  fail  with  me. 
For  the  past  four  years,  some  forty  fine  and  to  all  appearance  healthy  tret?, 
both  standard  and  dwarf,  have  hardly  yielded  a  perfect  specimen,— wbil»^ 
for  several  years  anterior,  they  not  only  fruited  annually,  but  abondaDtlj. 
They  vary  in  age  from  8  to  15  years,  and  are  in  varied  soils,  from  stif 
clay,  vegetable  loam,  light  loam,  dry  soils  and  moist,  in  all  of  which  ther 
make  good  growth.  They  blossom  and  set  fruit  freely,  which,  when  half  grown, 
cracks,  and  turns  black  with  disgusting  blotches  of  mildew.  Aboat  one- 
half  then  ceases  to  enlarge,  while  the  balance  continues  to  increase  to 
about  the  usual  size.  The  best  of  them,  in  September,  we  pare,  trim  and 
stew  in  the  usual  way,  and  find  them  excellent  in  flavor  ;  but  none  are 
otherwise  edible.  Various  experiments  have  been  tried  with  the  soils  to  cor- 
rect this  malady,  such  as  the  application  of  lime,  wood  ashes,  soda  ash,  iron 
filings,  scoria,  sulphur,  burnt  sod,  Ac,  &c.,  with  no  other  effect  tiian  to  im- 
prove the  growth  and  foliage  of  the  tree.  What  more  can  be  done  for  then! 
Double  work  them,  perhaps,  may  be  said;  but  there  we  should  disagree,  for 
1  entertain  "  constitutional"  objections  to  double  working  dwarf  peaNrui. 
Mr.  Ernst,  of  Cincinnati,  somewhere  states,  fl  quote  from  memory,)  tbitmaLy 
fine  trees  of  this  variety  in  his  grounds  suddenly  became  similarly  affected, 
when,  after  a  total  neglect  of  their  cultivation  for  ten  years,  they  recovered 
their  pristine  excellence,  and  so  continued.  Now  to  this  who  would  not 
exclaim,  mirabile  dictul  And  thus  I  mean  to  leave  mine,  hoping  for  a  like 
result 

Mem. — This  pear  still  finds  its  way  to  our  markets  ;  fruit  dealers  inform 
me,  that  in  many  localities  it  remains  untouched  with  this  malady,  and  that 
their  supplies  are  uniform,  and  the  fruit  fine. 

BeurrS  Oiffard: — ^This  charming  pear  is  a  great  favorite  vrith  me,  and 
indeed  with  all  to  whom  I  have  presented  it.  It  is  not  as  much  known  in 
our  neighborhood  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Its  fine  size,  beauty,  fmitftlness 
and  delicious  flavor  cause  it  to  rank  A  No.  1,  best  of  its  season  in  my 
select  list  of  choice  pears.  Like  all  fall  pears,  it  requires  to  be  early 
picked,  and  house-ripened — otherwise  it  is  apt  to  rot  at  the  core,  or  be 
mealy.  The  worst  feature  I  have  perceived  with  this  pear  is,  that  it  may 
occasionally  crack.  I  had  several  trees  in  bearing  the  past  season,  whose 
fruit,  with  one  exception,  was  fine;  that  exception  was  a  two-year-old  dwarf; 
it  had  on  it  a  dozen  excellent  specimens.  After  a  severe  rain  during  thenigbt 
of  the  first  of  September,  I  found  three  fine  pears  badly  cracked.  Thus,  jon 
will  see,  it  comes  early  into  bearing,  is  free  from  grittiness,  and  although 
somewhat  apparently  weak  and  straggling  in  its  growth,  requiring  watchfal 
attention  by  pinching^  &c.,  it  is  a  very  valuable  acquisition.  But  let  me 
hasten  to  mention  another  of  my  favorites  the  same  season. 

Kirtland  B€urr&: — ^This  is  a  delicious  pear,  and  had  Prof  Kirtland  be- 
stowed no  other  boon  upon  a  fruit-loving  people,  his  name,  for  this  alone. 
deserves  immortality.  Its  excellent  size,  honeyed  seckel  flavor,  beaatifol 
appearance,  perfect  specimens,  free  from  speck  or  crack,  fair  bearing 


*  This  article  wbi  written  for  intertiOD  at  an  earlier  date,  but  was  crowded  out;  it  is  tiIj-  y 
tie,  and  now  appropriate  to  the  aeason. — Ed.  u: 
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HOW  TO  BUILD   YOUB  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 


The  Arrangement, — ^The  principal  entrance  to  the  hoase  is  on  the  sonilj 
side  and  under  a  wide  and  lofty  carriage  porch,  from  which  double  door^ 
lead  into  a  vestibule,  paved  with  encaustic  tile.  The  hall  is  9  0x26(', 
from  which  ready  access  is  had  to  the  parlor,  sitting-room  and  dining-room 

The  staircase  is  placed  in  a  side  hall  which  also  answers  the  purpoeeofa 
passage  way  to  the  kitchen  portion  of  the  building  ; — under  the  prindpal 
stairs  is  provided  a  closet  for  hats  and  coats. 

The  parlor  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  hall,  and,  with  its  embayed  window, 
forms  a  noble  apartment. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  hall  are  located  the  sitting-room  and  diniBg-room 
— wide  double  doors  are  provided  to  these  three  rooms — and  on  reference 
to  the  plans  it  will  be  seen  how  the  parlor,  dining-room,  sitting-room  and 
hall  may  be  used  together,  should  occasion  require  it. 

Connected  with  the  sitting-room  by  means  of  a  sliding-window  is  a  plant- 
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cabinet,  which  is  supplied  with  heated  air  in  the  cold  season  from  the  fur- 
nace in  the  basement.  The  other  window  in  the  sitting-room  leads  to  a 
balcony. 

The  dining-room  is  provided  with  three  windows,  one  of  which  opens 
upon  the  veranda.  This  room  communicates  with  the  kitchen  through  tbe 
butler's  pantry,  in  which  are  provided  closets,  shelves  and  other  con- 
veniences. 

The  kitchen  is  a  largo,  well-lighted  room,  and,  having  windows  on  two 

opposite  sides,  can  be  kept  thoroughly  cool  and  ventilated.     In  the  kitchen  il^ 

are  fitted  up  a  sink  and  dresser.    The  fireplace  is  of  large  size,  fitt4d  ^i^)|^ 
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the  metropolitan  range  and  boiler  complete.  Communicating  with  the 
kitchen  is  a  wash-room,  storeroom  and  kitchen-closet; — the  wash-room  is  pro- 
vided with  fireplace  and  wash-trays  as  shown  in  the  plans. 

In  connection  with  the  wash-room  is  a  water-closet  for  the  use  of  the 
servants. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  plan  of  providing  a  water-closet  in  the  main  bnilding 
is  not  more  generally  adopted  instead  of  the  unsightly  outbuilding  we  so 
often  see  ;  for  do  what  we  will  to  conceal  it,  by  either  making  it  an 
ornamental  structure,  or  endeavoring  to  hide  it  by  means  of  planting 
shrubbery,  we  still  have  it  there,  and  cannot  deceive  ourselves  as  to  its 
use.  As  to  the  objection  on  the  score  of  expense,  it  actually  costs  less  to 
put  this  convenience  in  the  house  than  in  a  separate  building, — the  slight 
additional  plumbing  really  requiring  a  less  amount  than  the  extra  outlay 
required  to  build  an  outbuilding,  and  afterwards  surrounding  it  with  lattice- 
work and  shrubbery,  or  some  other  cunning  device. 

The  back  staircase  is  provided  between  the  main  portion  of  the  building 
and  the  kitchen,  and  is  carried  up  from  the  cellar  to  the  third  story.  In 
this  back  staircase  hall  is  provided  the  garden  entrance,  leading  into  a 
veranda,  which  communicates  with  a  water-closet  for  the  use  of  the 
family. 

The  arrangement  of  the  chambers  in  the  second  story  is  very  convenient, 
each  room  having  a  separate  entrance  from  the  hall.  The  small  rooms  over 
the  hall  may  be  fitted  up  with  closets  and  converted  into  dressing-rooms  if 
deemed  desirable.  The  principal  chamber  is  placed  over  the  parlor,  and 
is  provided  with  ample  closet  room,  and  dressing-room  attached.  The 
window  on  the  west  side  opens  on  a  covered  balcony,  which  Is  shown  on 
the  picture  of  the  exterior. 

The  servants'  chamber  and  bath-room  are  provided  over  the  kitchen 
portion.  The  bath-room  is  fitted  up  with  bath,  wash-basin  and  water-closet, 
and  is  heated  by  a  register  connected  with  a  hot-air  chamber  back  of  the 
kitchen-range.    The  tank  is  placed  over  the  bath-room. 

The  third  story  is  floored  and  left  unfinished  ;  there  is,  however,  in  the 
main  portion  of  the  house,  ample  room  for  three  good  chambers  with  closets 
and  storeroom. 

The  cellar  extends  under  the  whole  building,  thus  providing  ample  accom- 
modations for  the  storeroom,  milk-room,  root-cellar,  coal-cellar  and  furnace. 
That  part  of  the  cellar  under  the  storeroom  and  wash-room  is  enclosed  up 
solid  in  cement,  and  is  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  cistern  to  receive 
the  rain-wjater  from  the  roof, — thus  saving  the  expense  of  building  one  out- 
side. 

The  height  of  the  cellar  is  seven  feet.  The  principal  rooms  on  the  first 
story  are  twelve  feet ;  the  kitchen  portion  eight  feet  six  inches.  The  prin- 
cipal room  on  the  second  story  ten  feet,  the  servants'  chambers  eight  feet. 

Construction  and  Finish, — The  walls  of  the  cellar  are  built  of  stone. 
Tlie  walls  above  the  cellar  are  constructed  of  wood  and  filled  in  with  an 
inner  coating  of  lathing  and  plastering.  The  outside  of  the  frame  is 
smooth,  sheathed  with  one  and  a  quarter  inch  tongued  and  grooved  white 
pine  plank,  only  two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  joined  in  white  lead.  The 
roof  is  planked,  and  covered  with  best  quality  of  slates,  laid  in  mortar.  All 
the  work  throughout  is  done  with  the  best  materials  and  in  the  best  manner. 
All  the  rooms  on  the  first  and  second  stories  are  finished  with  cornices. 
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ORCHARD    HOUSES, 


HE    accouiits    from   abroad  are  as   jet  almost  ' 
the  only  ones  we  can  draw  upon  for  information  , 
regarding  the  bucccss  attending  the  cnltiTation  i 
of  dwarf  fruit  trees  under  glass.    But  one  opin- 
ion of  their  value  seems  to  be  expressed  ;  as  an  ' 
evidence  of  this,  the  following,  from  a  late  Gar-  i 
dener*8  Chronicle  of  September,  will  be  pernsed 
with  interest. 


THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE  AT  AUDLET  XKD. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  this  charming  seat  nothing  struck  me  so  vividly  as  the 
perfect  success  of  the  orchard-house  culture.  The  orchard  house  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Young,  who  has  been  head  gardener  at  Audley  End 
many  years,  is  indeed  a  picture  of  fertility  and  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the 
large  span-roofed  houses,  with  a  fixed  roof,  glazed  with  16  oz.  sheet  glasain 
pieces  20  inches  by  12,  the  rafters  being  20  inches  asunder.  Its  dimensions 
are  as  follows  : — length  90  feet,  width  20  feet,  height  11  feet  in  the  centre,  5 
feet  at  the  sides.  In  the  centre  is  a  bed  of  earth  7  feet  wide  and  20  inches 
high,  supported  by  4iuch  brick  walls.  The  side  beds  are  each  3^^  feet  wide, 
and  of  the  same  height.  The  paths  between  the  central  and  side  beds  are  3 
feet  wide  and  neatly  paved.  It  is  ventilated  by  side  lights  2^  feet  bj  3 
feet,  fixed  on  pivots  in  their  centres,  so  that  when  swung  open  to  their  fnll 
extent  they  admit  abundance  of  air  ;  both  ends  are  glazed  with  large  glass. 
At  each  end  is  an  aperture  over  the  door  for  the  exit  of  the  heated  air,  and 
no  roof  or  any  other  mode  of  ventilating  is  employed.  The  trees  are  all  in 
the  most  perfect  health,  and  never  in  the  course  of  my  experience  have  I 
seen  exemplified  tlie  great  superiority  of  low  side  ventilation  to  the  old- 
fashioned  mode  of  pulling  down  sliding  lights  to  let  in  and  let  out  air. 

The  kitchen  garden  here  is  in  a  low  and  sheltered  situation,  the  soil  light 
and  warm,  resting  on  a  gravelly  substratum  ;  in  spite  of  these  favorable  cir- 
cumstances there  is  literally  no  fruit ;  the  walls,  the  standards  and  pyramids 
are  alike  bare.  On  entering  the  orchard  house,  what  a  charming  contrast ! 
It  is,  to  speak  poetically,  overflowing  with  fruit ;  the  Apricots  are  over,  bat 
Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Plums  are  in  the  different  stages  of  ripeness  and 
ripening,  and  the  whole  house  is  full  of  beauty.  Standing  on  the  central 
border — for  none  of  the  pots  are  plunged — is  a  row  of  very  fine  trees,  from 
six  to  eight  years  old,  in  18-inch  pots  (18  inches  deep  and  the  same  in  diame- 
ter) ;  among  them  are  some  most  charming  umbrageous  trees — ^5  to  6  feet 
high,  and  4  to  5  feet  in  diameter — of  Elruge,  Violctte  Hative,  and  Mnrray 
Nectarines.  The  crops  on  these  were  nicely  arranged  in  thinning  the  fruit, 
so  that  although  each  tree  is  bearing*  from  seven  to  nine  dozen  they  do  not 
seem  crowded  or  overloaded  with  fruit. 

In  this  central  row  are  some  fine  Peach-trees  of  the  same  age  and  dimen- 
sions as  the  Nectarines.  Among  these  are  good  specimens  of  Early  Gn>ssc 
Mignonne,  Grosse  Miguonne,  Galanole,  and  other  kinds ;  these  with  the 
exception  of  the  former  variety,  which  is  an  excellent  early  sort,  are  foil  of 
fine  fruit.  Among  the  central  trees  Mr.  Young  pointed  out  to  me  three 
large  pyramid  Plums,  stout  trees,  well  furnished  with  branches,  and  6  f^*^ 
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high,  in  18-iDch  pots  ;  these  were  removed  from  the  open  ground  last  No- 
vember and  potted.  The  Early  Prolific,  one  of  the  kinds  potted,  had  borne 
a  plentiful  crop.  The  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  is  now  full  of  remarkably  fine 
fruit ;  the  Jefierson  had  shed  its  blossoms  and  is  fruitless  ;  not  so  however 
with  two  or  three  young  ttees  of  the  Jeflferson  only  two  years  old  and  2  feet 
high — on  these  were  from  seven  .to' eight  dozen  of  very  nice  fruit.  There  is 
perhaps  no  Plum  that  better  repays  the  orchard-house  cultivation  than  the 
Jefferson,  it  bears  so  abundantly  and  gives  such  fine  large  fruit. 

The  late  black  Orleans  Plum  is  in  great  favor  with  Mr.  Young.  Its  deep 
purple  bloom  speckled  with— with — well,  perhaps  amber,  gives  it  a  charm- 
ing appearance  ;  it  is  very  late,  but  always  rich  and  juicy,  in  fact  a  perfect 
orchard -house  Plum,  which  does  not  require  to  be  removed  out  of  doors  to 
ripen  its  fruit,  as  is  the  case  with  the  earlier  sorts  of  Plums,  if  it  is  desired 
to  have  them  high  flavored. 

Among  the  Peach-trees  placed  on  the  side  borders  I  noticed  with  much 
interest  a  tree  of  the  Mountaineer,  in  an  18-inch  pot,  one  of  the  sorts  raised 
by  the  late  T.  A.  Knight,  and  a  good  melting  Peach,  with  10  dozen  good  fair- 
sized  fruit  on  it.  From  this  tree  Mr.  Young's  foreman  told  me  he  had  taken 
from  13  to  14  dozen  when  thinning,  and  I  think  I  learned  from  the  foreman 
that  400  dozen  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  had  been  taken  from  the  trees  in 
thinning. 

llie  Apricot-trccs  had  not  borne  so  large  a  crop  this  season  as  in  1858,  but 
the  fruit  was  remarkably  fine ;  the  Peach  Apricots  were  like  good-sized 
Oranges,  so  regularly  and  perfectly  had  they  ripened.  Some  large  robust 
bushes  of  this  kind,  in  18-inch  pots,  and  from  7  to  8  years  old,  are  nearly  4 
feet  high,  the  same  in  diameter,  and  owing  to  their  having  been  pinched  in 
during  the  summer,  they  are  like  sturdy  Oaks  ;  every  spur  is  full  of  blossom 
buds.  Some  of  these  trees  are  capable  of  bearing  a  peck  of  fruit ;  I  have 
rarely  seen  such  robust,  well-grown  specimens. 

Mr.  Young  mentioned  the  Alberge  de  Montgarnet  Apricot  as  a  most  deli- 
cious early  kind,  not  large,  but  rich  and  excellent.  The  flavor  he  thought 
was  much  improved  by  placing  the  tree  out  of  doors  in  the  sun  just  as  the 
fruit  began  to  color.  With  some  kinds  of  Apricots  this  is  good  practice,  but 
the  Peach-Apricot  is  so  extraordinarily  rich  and  good  when  ripened  under 
glass  that  no  further  improvement  can  take  place — in  short  the  fruit  is 
perfect. 

Although  the  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  in  this  house  are  in  the  most  luxuriant 
growth,  and  although  many  trees  are  growing  in  10-inch  and  12-inch  pots 
only,  scarcely  any  of  them  are  rooted  through  ;  this  is  owing  to  their  having 
been  abundantly  top-dressed  with  manure,  and  manure  water  occasionally 
used,  so  that  they  have  had  abundance  of  food  at  home.  Top-dressing  twice 
or  thrice  in  summer  is  one  of  the  great  essentials  to  success  in  the  pot  cul- 
ture of  fruit  trees.  Some  quasi-gardcners  are  however  inclined  not  to  use 
it,  only  because  it  has  been  written  in  a  book,  and  such  persons  call  them- 
selves "  practical,"  making  it  a  point  to  follow  the  too  often  foolish  impulses 
of  their  own  noddles  to  the  great  injury  of  their  employers.  I  knew  one 
gardener  of  this  sort  who  would  not  give  his  Peach-trees  any  water  "  till 
they  asked  for  it,"  i.  e.,  till  their  leaves  withered.  He  used  to  grow  a  rare 
crop  of  red  spiders,  but  could  not  manage  to  get  any  Peaches  ;  of  course  he 
found  fault  with  the  system. 

Mr.  Young  believes  that  his  complete  escape  from  the  effects  of -the  frost 
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of  the  1st  of  last  April  was  owing  to  his  having  shut  ap  his  hoQse  early  in 
the  day  of  March  31,  so  that  the  large  body  of  warm  air  and  the  radiation 
from  the  warm  borders  of  the  earth  resisted  the  frost.  In  some  of  the  small 
orchard  houses  near  Saffron  Walden,  the  blossoms  of  Peach-Nectarine,  and 
the  fruit  already  set  of  the  Apricots,  were  all  entirely  killed  by  the  frost  of 
that  night.  In  these  houses  the  pan  of  charcoal  for  (me  night  only  would 
have  saved  the  crop.  This  is  mentioned  as  being  occasionally  necessary,  in 
the  6th  edition  of  the  "  Orchard  House,"  yet  how  few  I  fear  attended  to 
it  on  that  fatal-to-fruit  night  above  alluded  to. 

The  history  of  the  Audley  End  orchard  house  has  some  little  interest 
attached  to  it.  In  1850-51,  when  such  houses  began  to  be  talked  about,  writ- 
ten about,  praised  and  abused,  as  usual  under  such  circumstances,  Mr. 
Young,  a  good  sound  gardener  ''  frae  the  canny  north,"  of  a  respectable 
amount  of  years,  i,  e*  a  little  above  the  two-score  and  ten,  heard  about  tbem 
and  saw  some  of  his  neighbors  building  them.  I  think  he  now  laughingly 
acknowledges  to  having  looked  at  the  mode  of  culture  as  childish,  Chinese- 
like, playing  at  fruit  tree  culture,  boshish,  unfit  for  a  respectable  garden, 
&c.,  and  fit  only  for  very  poor  parsons  and  still  poorer  doctors  and  lawyers. 
In  the  autumn  of  1855  the  late  estimable  Lord  Braybrook,  his  employer,  ex- 
pressed his  wish  to  have  an  orchard  house,  to  serve  not  only  to  grow  fruit  in 
but  as  a  promenade  house  in  the  spring  and  autumn  months,  his  health  being 
delicate. 

Mr.  Young  immediately  threw  his  whole  heart  and  mind  into  the  matter. 
The  house  was  built  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  by  Mr.  Dixon,  the  builder 
attached  to  the  estate  ;  some  extra-sized  trees  of  four  or  five  years*  growth 
were  purchased,  and  in  the  summer  of  1856  a  nice  crop  of  fruit  was  gathered. 
Every  season  since  the  success  has  been  perfect,  and  at  this  moment  no  sight 
can  be  more  gratifying,  for  not  a  diseased  leaf  exists  in  the  house,  and  Mr. 
Young  derives  real  pleasure  from  the  successful  results  of  his  intelligence  I 
and  perseverance.  I  may  add  that  the  house  is  remarkably  well  constructed, 
and  has  a  light  and  finished  appearance.  If  it  were  12  feet  high  instead  of 
11  feet  it  would  be  an  improvement. 

I  ought  to  add  that  Mr.  Young  uses  his  house  in  autumn  for  striking  cut- 
tings of  his  bedding  plants  in  potis  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  in  early 
spring  for  placing  the  young  plants  to  harden  them  ofF  before  planting  them 
out.     In  winter  the  fruit  trees  alone  occupy  the  house. —  0.  jK 
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During  the  summer  of  1847  my  employer  erected  one  of  these  useful 
appendages  to  a  garden,  of  the  following  dimensions,  viz.,  back  wall,  12  feet ; 
front,  3  feet  4  inches  ;  width,  8  feet  6  inches  ;  length,  280  feet  (in  the  clear). 
The  ventilation  and  arrangement  of  the  trees  differ  from  most  other  houses 
of  the  kind.  The  result,  however,  has  proved  most  satisfactory.  We  have 
a  passage  in  the  centre  and  front  and  back  doors  which  divides  the  house 
into  two  parts.  In  each  half  both  in  front  and  back  walls  are  ventilators, 
which  being  connected  by  means  of  small  iron  rods  run  on  iron  rails  enables 
one  to  stand  at  the  doors,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  to  ventilate  the  whole 
building.  The  walk  or  footpath  is  27  inches  wide,  and  consists  of  9-inch  tile 
resting  on  Oak  bearers,  which  in  bad  weather  affords  a  comfortable  pat»- 
Trees  are  trained  on  the  back  wall  ;  but  those  in  front  are  placed  at  ngatl 

gles  to  the  wall,  thus  allowing  the  sun  to  shine  on  both  sides  of  them,  an^ 
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also  on  the  back  wall  from  top  to  bottom,  and  nearly  the  whole  floor.  These 
constitute  the  main  features  of  the  house  ;  and  I  may  add  that  the  fruit  is  of 
the  best  description,  both  as  reprards  size  and  quality. — Samuel  Bray^  Court 
Cot  Gardens^  StoocUeigh,  near  Tiverton^  Devon, 


JUGLANS  REGIA  BARTHERIANA. 

This  variety  of  cultivated  nut  {Juglans  regia,  IdnnS)^  of  which  we  have 
here  a  drawing  of  the  fruit  and  of  a  branch,  is  remarkable  for  the  shape 
and  principally  for  the  length  of  its  fruit,  which  is  excellent  to  eat.    The 
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nut  being  delicate,  opens  very  easily  ;  the  fruit  in  it  is  superior,  and  very  , 

abundant,  considering  the  slight  thickness  of  the  enclosure,  which  comes  > 

off  easily.    It  is  a  beautiful  and  good  variety,  without  any  fault  but  that  of  ! 

being  unknown.  j 

Its  origin,  like  that  of  many  others,  is  still  a  mystery  \ — ^we  owe  it  to  <  | 

M.  Bartherc,  horticulturist,  of  Toulouse,  who  discovered  it  in  a  field,  where  \ 

it  was  growing  with  other  trees.     He  says  this  variety  is  very  produc-  I 

tive,  and  early  in  bearing  fruit,  since  in  four  or  five  years,  the  young  plants,  '  ] 

growing  from  kernels,  begin  to  bear  nuts.     It  appears  vigorous  ;  the  sped-  , 

mens  before  us  are  but  a  year  old  and  very  healthy.  i 

Horticulturists  or  amateurs  wishing  to  possess  this  variety,  can  address  ! 

M.  Barthere,  who  will  send  it  to  them  either  in  plants  or  in  fruit — Remie  t 

Horticole,  \ 
»■  •  ■  ■  It 

Whbn  the  hydra  becomes  unwieldy,  he  splits  himself  into  two  parts,  each 
of  which  becomes  independent,  and  grows  until  tlie  animals  are  formed  equal    I 
to  the  former  bulk.     You  may  take  the  tentacula  from  one  and  engraft  it 
upon  another,  by  cutting  an  orifice  and  thrusting  it  in,  when  it  immediately     ' 
unites  by  joining  heads,  bodies  and  tails  together.    You  may  make  an  arti- 
ficial monster,  such  as  is  rarely  seen  by  man.     No  imaginary  combinations   ; 
of  chemical  or  mechanical  powers  bear  the  least  resemblance  to  this  wonder-  I  ^ 
ful  reproduction,  nor  can  this  hopeless  enigma  be  solved  ;  all  we  can  do  is   i  i 
to  behold  the  phenomenon  in  silent  wonder,  and  praise  nature  for  showing  so   I ' 
much  solicitude  to  secure  the  multiplication  of  species,  and  disseminate  them   i ' 
throughout  the  habitable  world.  | 

If  the  claws  of  lobsters,  fins  of  fish,  heads  of  snails,  are  cut  off,  they  will  ■ 
be  reproduced.  I  once  cut  out  the  eyes  of  a  lizard,  and  new  eyes  were 
formed,  as  perfect  in  every  respect,  as  those  removed  ; — as  I  never  kill  or 
injure  animals,  even  to  aid  science,  I  must  be  permitted  here  to  state,  that 
the  lizard  in  question  partially  lost  its  eyes  through  some  accident  unknown 
to  me,  and  I  cut  them  out  to  relieve  it  from  apparent  pain,  not  believing  in  the  t 
doctrine  that  it  is  always  best  to  kill,  in  order  to  put  a  creature  out  of  suf- 
fering ;  had  I  done  so  in  this  instance,  I  never  would  have  known  that  eyes 
could  be  renewed  in  a  lizard. — Pdt*8  lieport  on  Fishes, 

SuEARiNo  Trees. — It  is  not  clear  to  every  one  whether  smearing  trees  with 
tar  or  grease,  in  order  to  keep  off  insects,  is  mischievous  or  not ;  some 
people  asserting  that  such  applications  are  highly  dangerous,  others  that  | 
they  are  highly  beneficial.  Considering  how  important  it  is  to  settle  this 
point,  Mr.  Jaeger  has  recorded  in  the  Monaisbericht  fur  Pomologie  the  re- 
sult of  some  experiments  that  he  has  tried. 

A  mixture  of  tar  and  whale  oil  was  applied  to  some  fruit  trees  six  years 
old  in  perfect  health,  in  the  spring  before  they  were  quite  in  leaf.  1.  A  tree, 
the  trunk  of  which  was  covered  all  over  by  the  mixture,  pushed  feebly ; 
when  the  tar  became  firm  the  bark  burst  in  various  places,  and  began  to 
bleed  there.  By  the  autumn  the  tree  was  well  nigh  dead.  2  When  the  trees 
had  their  stems  covered  only  one-third  or  half-way  up,  they  took  very  little 
harm,  pushing  freely  the  year  afterwards.  3.  When  only  a  ring  a  hand^s 
breadth  wide  was  tarred  they  took  no  harm  at  all. 

Hence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  a  mixture  of  tar  and  whale  oil  may  be  safe- 
ly used  to  form  a  ring  which  caterpillars  or  other  insects  that  crawl  up  trees  Ho. 
from  the  ground  cannot  possibly  pass. — Botanical  Magazine,  yg 


Iff  Cffntribtttffrs  anlr  ^u\m^ts,  ^t.,  &l  i 

Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  &c.,  intended  for  ' 

the  perusal  of  the  Editor,  should  be  uniformly  directed  to  the  Horticulturist,  | 

Germanlown,   { Philadelphia j)   Pa.      Packages    by  Express,  &c.,  should    be  I 

directed  to  the  Editor,  as  above,  by  name  ;  they  will  thus  reach  him  almost  | 
beyond  a  doubt. 


The  late  Horticultural  Exhibitions  mark  progress  in  almost  every  department.  At 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Fair,  the  Horticultural  Society  was  on  hand  and  made  a  fine  dis- 
play of  fruits  and  flowers — Ellwanger  &.  Barry  taking  the  first  prizes  for  everything  competed 
fur.  They  exhibited  5()0  varieties  of  pears,  apples,  and  plums,  and  300  of  pears  alone- 
Messrs.  Hooker  were  also  well  represented,  as  were  W.  8.  Carpenter,  A.  P.  Saul  &  Co.,  W. 
L».  Ferris,  John  De  Wolf,  £.  A.  Stevens,  W.  A»  Darling,  Prof.  Mapes,  and  J.  Buchanan,  of 
Astoria.  Mrs.  Fidelia  B.  Durfee,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  had  the  finest  display  of  hothouse 
grapes, — and  many  competed  for  American  varieties ;  the  prizes  were  numerous.  Both  here, 
and  at  the  Brooklyn  exhibition,  inconvenience  was  experienced  from  the  unpropitious  character 
of  the  weather,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Philadelphia  display,  rain  foiling  nearly  the 
whole  time.  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  of  the  Herald,  exhibited  pumpkins  weighing  175 
pounds,  and  seems  to  be  welcomed  to  the  region  of  horticulture  in  which  his  interest  seems  to 
increase,  taking  premiums  also  for  other  articles.  At  Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia,  Ellwanger  & 
Barry  again  carried  the  day ;  at  the  former  Mr.  John  Ellis's  grapes  got  the  award,  and  at  the 
latter  Edward  Yamall  exhibited  as  fine  bunches  as  have  been  seen.  The  floral  exhibition  at 
South  Hall,  New  York,  was  enlivened  by  a  representation  of  Miss  Flora  McFlimsey,  whose 
externals  were  flowers,  for  the  display  of  which  her  hoops  made  a  most  convenient  clothes-line, 
and  her  "  owner  and  maker,"  Mr.  Wm.  Fitzpatrick,  showed  his  originality ;  roses,  dahlias, 
verbenas,  and  nkirry-golds,  as  a  wag  called  them,  never  danced  together  so  merrily. 

Our  table  is  covered  with  "  reports,"  premium  lists  and  awards ;  these  have  appeared  in  the 
local  papers,  and  our  space  would  be  entirely  filled  were  we  to  attempt  to  copy  them  ;  the 
nbrticuUurist  is  now  so  largely  circulated  from  Canada  to  California,  that  we  have  been  led  to 
doubt  the  necessity  of  extensively  reporting  many  local  premiums,  believing  that  our  readers  in 
each  place  have  read  them  before  our  monthly  issue  reaches  their  respective  homes,  and  that 
our  space  can  be  more  profitably  filled  with  matter  that  is  not  found  in  the  local  issues ;  for 
instance,  a  reader  in  Montreal  or  Quebec  cares  little,  in  fact,  would  probably  not  read  the 
names  of  the  Messrs.  Jones  or  Smiths  who  took  a  premium  in  California,  and  the  numerous 
readers  in  the  Southern  States  would  scarcely  appreciate  the  fact  that  Mr.  Robinson  had  a 
premium  in  Saco,  Maine.  Where  there  is  value  and  novelty  in  fruit,  new  modes  of  cultiva. 
lion,  etc.  etc.,  the  reader  may  expect  to  hear  in  these  pages  all  about  it ;  but  a  monthly 
journal  that  would  undertake  to  chronicle  all  the  successful  efforts  that  are  annually 
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would  find  no  spnco  for  dtscustlon,  or  in  fact  anything  else.  We  male  these  remarks  m  n^} 
to  the  many  applications  receivrd  to  report  from  ▼arious  State  and  County  ezbibitkos  thst  in 
already  well  reported  at  hotne ;  with  these  requests  we  should  be  greatly  disposed  to  eooplj. 
for  each  has  its  distinct  interest  to  the  iodiridnal  exhibitors*  bnt  our  limited  space  forbids;  websvi 
visited  personnlly  uwny  displays,  have  sympathized  with  the  exhibitors,  and  wonki  be  mm 
happy  if  we  thought  a  thorough  record  of  each  was  appropriate  reading  for  a  montbly  jonroil 
it  would  certainly  be  the  easiest  mode  of  filling  oar  pages,  but  who  would  read  it  except  tlw 
who  have  read  it  before  7  We  are  in  search  of  Information  from  every  quarter,  bat  hsn 
serious  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  making  our  record  up  of  premiam  lists  and  namet  of  plsoti 
and  flowers  already  known  to  all. 

The  Agricultural  Fairs  are  now  over.-  They  have  excited  unnsiial  intereat,  and  ksre 
been  well  attended  and  profitable;  especially  those  held  near  the  great  cities.  This  feature  of 
having  the  sympathies  of  the  town's  people  is  to  be  noted,  for  it  helps  to  ocniv«rt «  set  of  noa- 
pnHlucors  into  active  fanners.  Many  an  impetus  to  country  life  is  received  at  tbese  exhibitico^ 
the  increasing  appetite  for  which  is  a  wholesome  symptom.  We  sincerely  wisfa  we  had  men' 
ample  space  to  record  the  active  doings  of  Agriculturists  and  Horticulturists  tbrostghoit  tfe« 
land. 

A  NEW  Fruit-Orowers'  Society  has  been  inaugurated  in  Lancaster,  Peon.,  which  we 
are  glad  to  record.  No  county  that  we  know  has  greater  capabilities  than  L«ancaster,  so4 
none  of  equal  wealth  has  more  neglected  the  growth  of  the  finer  fruits.  The  object  of  ikh 
Society  will  be  the  *'  collection  and  dissemination  of  the  observations,  experiments  and  skBl  of 
our  best  pomologists ;  the  diseases  and  insects  injurious  to  fruit  and  fruit-trees,  and  their  leme- 
dies ;  quality  of  soil  and  modes  of  culture ;  the  best  varieties  to  cultivate,  etc.,  etc. 

The  meeting  at  once  proceeded  to  organize  itself  into  a  society,  and  elected  the  foOowinf 
gentlemen  to  fill  the  several  offices  until  the  annual  meeting :  Prendeut — ^J.  K.  £shleiiiaii ; 
ric^-Prenf/mte— Edward  Jessop,  Jonathan  C.Baldwin,  and  J.  JayLibbart;  Het4)rdmg  Son- 
torjr— Thomas  M.  Harvey;  Cbrrettponding  Seerdary^ChtA.  Dingee;  Treawurer-^J ,  B.  Garber. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  profitably  spent  in  discussing  the  subject  of  trenching ;  tbf 
diseases  of  the  grape  prevalent  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  pear  blight,  and  cracking  i^  tbe  fiiit ; 
best  varieties  of  the  pear  to  cultivate  on  qoinoe  stock ;  onrcnlio  and  black-knot  in  the  plom- 
tree,  etc.,  etc. 

This  is  what  is  wanted,  and  we  augur  the  best  results  from  so  good  a  beginning.  Is  tiiere 
any  reason  why  this  Society  should  not  be  as  useful  as  that  at  Rochester,  diffusing  a  genersl 
taste,  and  soon  indoctrinating  this  great  county  with  a  love  of  the  orchard  and  garden,  in  wbicli, 
we  regret  to  say  it,  there  is  great  room  for  improvement. 

"  The  Gardens  of  England."  By  £.  Advena  Brookt,  DedicaUd  to  the  Dtdekts$  </  SiAa- 
land.  London :  T.  McClean,  26  Haymarket. — There  are  some  books  so  very  expensive  thst 
they  seldom  find  their  way  to  the  conductors  of  the  press,  and  consequently  they  remain  anknomi 
to  a  large  mass  of  even  the  reading  public.  This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  topic  which  a  get- 
ting to  be  gradually  exploded,  that  the  gift  of  a  book  demands  the  return  of  a  complimefitsrT 
notice.  Nothing  that  an  editor  can  do  is  more  unjust  to  his  readers,  provided  be  does  not  res^ 
the  book,  or  praises  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  press  teems  with  worthless  works,  and  period- 
icals aseist  by  their  notice  in  the  dissemination  of  trash ;  the  best  books  do  not  require  puffing  | 
in  order  to  get  purchasers ;  readers  of  education  distinguish  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  sn^ 
we  are  const/intly  reminded  of  the  folly  of  those  editors  who  fall  into  the  error  of  endeavoiiiig 
to  make  the  poor  take  the  place  of  good  literature.  Nevertheless  there  still  prevails  the  pite- 
tice  of  giving  a  quid  pro  qmo  with  some  poverty-stricken  periodicals,  to  whom  even  a  poor 
book  has  the  appearance  of  bread  and  butter ;  they  never  see  the  good  works,  and  do  not  eare  ^ 
even  to  read  those  to  which  they  give  a  certain  kind  of  notoriety.    This  course  is  a  great  injuiy 
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to  our  litoratiire»  and  mideadi  the  bookBeller,  who  learns  to  think  it  is  no  matter  what  sort  of 
books  he  poblishes  since  all  receive  equal  laudation. 

"  The  Gardens  of  England  **  is  sold  for  about  fortj dollars;  it  is  the  most  gorgeously  colored 
and  most  attraetiTe  work  that  has  appeared  on  the  subject,  conveying  to  the  eye  the  beautiful 
gardens  strewed  with  vases,  statues,  noble  fountiuns,  ribbon  gardens,  rock  work,  covered  ways 
made  by  hedges,  and  all  the  beauties  of  the  English  style  of  gardening.  Printed  by  chromo- 
litbography,  often  with  as  much  as  fourteen  colors,  the  groupings  having  the  tint  of  an  Italian 
sky.  The  pictures  of  Elvaston  Castle  grounds  with  their  wonderful  evergreens,  will  attract 
the  planter  and  lover  of  ornamentation  perhaps  more  than  the  ornate  pleasure  grounds  of  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster  or  the  Dutchess  of  Sutherland.  The  extent  to  which  gardening  is  car- 
ried abroad,  the  expense  incurred,  and  the  care  required  to  keep  flower  gardens  as  neat  as  the 
neatest  parlor,  is  exhibited  in  the  several  pictures  with  admirable  effect  No  place  of  much 
cost  is  complete  without  water ;  lakes,  fountains,  the  former  though  shallow,  and  the  latter 
saperb,  are  procured  by  pumping  with  steam  engines.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle's  place,  Castle 
Howard,  has  two  engines  of  thirty  horse-power  each,  to  supply  these  luxuries,  and  80,000 
plants  are  required  every  year  to  fill  the  acres  of  flower  gardens.  Sometimes  a  gentleman  of 
moderate  income  fills  his  lake  by  means  of  a  hand-pump ;  we  have  even  se^  a  gardener  exhibit 
this  fact  with  great  glee,  saying  that  **  with  the  new  well "  they  had  less  labor  than  formerly. 
The  overflow  from  the  Queen's  grand  lake,  Virginia  water,  so  large  as  to  have  a  miniature 
frigate  upon  it  manned  by  real  sailors,  is  about  as  great  as  the  discharge  from  two  city  hydrants! 
The  climate  allows  of  water  bemg  exposed  in  these  artificial  lakes  without  its  becoming  offen- 
sive, just  as  it  might  do  in  our  northern  climates. 

We  have  prepared  a  few  wood-cuts  for  an  early  future  number  of  the  HorticuUurid  to  exhibit 
the  manner  in  which  trees  are  cut,  by  what  is  called  topiary  vDork^  into  various  forms  by  a  nut 
difficult  process.  These  figures,  in  living  wood  and  leaves,  are  becoming  again  the  &shk>n  in 
highly  artificial  grounds ;  meantime  we  recommend  all  who  can  get  a  peep  at  **  The  Gardens 
of  England  "  to  do  so  without  delay. 

The  evils  of  Drain AGE.—It  is  amusing  to  learn  from  the  English  and  Scotch  papers  that 
wlule  land  has  no  chance  of  showing  what  it  can  do  in  the  way  of  production  while  it  is  left  at 
the  mercy  of  all  the  rain  that  fiills,  draining  it  thoroughly  has  been  attended  by  unexpected 
evils.  All  along  their  little  riven,  as  they  call  them,  and  far  inland,  the  ikrms  have  a  net- work 
of  drains  underground,  by  which  as  much  water  is  brought  down  in  three  hours  as  used  to  take 
three  weeks  to  reach  the  river.  Under  the  bank,  all  along  both  sides,  the  outfalls  may  be  seen 
pouring  out  their  little  streams,  and  every  tributary  brook  and  ditch  discharges  its  contents 
with  a  vehemence  that  creates  not  only  floods  but  fright  Grass-lands  along  the  banks  which 
used  to  give  such  fine  hay,  are  now  spoiled  ;  the  grass  is  blue  in  summer  and  white  in  winter, 
and  makes  the  cattle  ill,  like  the  produce  of  the  marsh.  So  they  are  talking  of  the  necessity 
of  enlarging  the  main  water-courses  to  carry  off  this  sudden  irruption. 

In  addition  to  this  source  of  trouble  in  some  sections,  others  are  greatly,  and  it  is  feared  justly, 
alarmed  at  the  fact  that  the  fall  of  rain-water  is  decreasing,  being  for  six  years  far  below  the 
average,  and  the  prospects  for  the  present  winter  are  much  feared,  because  enough  has  not 
fallen  to  fill  the  springs.  There  are  strong  fears  expressed  on  these  subjects,  and  in  addition  to 
a  little  abudder  now  and  then  that  Btmey  is  commg  over  to  eat  up  John  Bull,  we  shall  soon  hear 
perhaps  the  old  cry  of  "  agricultural  distress." 

Disease  in  Evergreens. — ^A  valued  correspondent  says:  "I  wrote  yon  some  year  or  so 
ago  abeut  kirge  Norway  Spruces,  and  even  Scotch  Firs  being  badly  affected  by  the  red  and 
small  white  spider.  I  have  now  three  trees  nearly  forty  feet  high,  entirely  dingy  from  these 
pests,  which  have  likewise  completely  discolored  many  large  pear-trees,  and  almost  all  my 
plums,  azaleas,  and  Camellias.  Mr.  Charles  Dowmng's  pear-trees  have  also  suffered  very  much 
from  this  enemy.    Nothing  but  scrubbing  the  leaves  seems  to  help  the  tree,  and  this  on  large 
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prartrcei  is  bad  enoafrb,  while  on  erergreens  of  lai^e  use,  it  u  of  coixne  impotnUe.  Sjrsf 
iDg  hai  no  effect,  lince  the  eTergreena  suffer  all  throuf^h  winter,  and  it  wonld  aeem  tbit  odtiie 
cold,  nor  inow.  nor  rain,  affecti  them.  This  ii  the  third  year  in  this  neighborhood  tiat  vt  U'* 
been  troubled.  I  thould  be  glad  to  know  if  any  of  your  eorrespondenta  are  aafferiai  b'ii 
way.  The  inner  part  of  the  Norway  is  m  affected,  and  ii  bo  dingy  and  brown,  aa  if  cfn^tid  k 
duBt,  aa  to  make  no  growth,  and  presents  a  complete  contrast  in  color  to  the  tehnioal  iiK<^ 
which  are  of  the  usual  green." 

BuLDS. — In  a  previous  page  will  be  found  an  extract  from  Mr.  Dreer'a  dlrectioas  for  &e  cul- 
tivation of  bnlbs,  and  we  may  say  that  this  season's  importations  from  Holland  have  aerer  Wtfi 
exceeded  for  size  and  value.  Some  that  we  have  seen  from  Bridgeman^a,  Nos.  876  and  >T- 
Broadway,  are  the  heariest  and  largest  yet  introduced,  and  we  take  the  opportamtjr  of  sa;io£, 
that  at  few  stores  of  the  kind  in  any  country  can  be  found  a  better  assortmcait  of  eveiytidLc 
which  a  garden  or  a  gardener  wants. 

Grapes.— At  the  late  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  ^peciosii  of 
Delaware  grapes,  fuund  in  three  different  locations,  in  a  wild  state,  were  exhibited.  Thicoiti; 
proves  that  it  is  a  native.  Two  new  grapes  were  exhibited  at  the  late  Pomologieal  Meetios  it 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Kelley's  Island ;  the  Lydia,  quite  diatinct  fromsDot^r  . 
American  seedlings  ;  the  berry  is  of  a  fine  yellowish  green  color  when  ripe,  of  good  fiavcr,  mm 
sprif^htly  than  Isabella,  and  with  less  aroma  than  Catawba ;  berries  roimd,  medium  stse :  biacii 
rather  small  and  irregular  in  form ;  color  approaching  the  Anna.  The  other  ia  called  Moulei. 
and  is  from  seed  of  the  Catawba,  which  it  resembles  in  form,  taste,  and  color,  bat  the  berr/«  , 
are  snialler,  with  a  mottled  or  clouded  appearance  ;  bunchea  more  compact  than  Catawbt;  a 
early  as  Isabella  and  two  weeks  earlier  than  Catawba. 

Grapes. — Herbemonts  Madeira  has  ripened  well  this  season,  and  does  not  bdie  iti  rf{mtB- 
tlon  ;  Long,  and  Louisa,  and  Union  Village,  very  nearly  ripe,  have  been  placed  beibre  os  In  Mr 
Samuel  Miller.  Louisa  we  like  about  as  well  as  Isabella,  though  ripening  better  snd  a  £tt.t' 
earlier.  With  these  comes  a  Foreigner,  "  Fruited  finely  in  the  open  air  for  the  two  past  yesR"  . 
This  is  sweet,  and  will  be  found  to  be  a  rairin  grape,  which  we  may  make  Taluable  sawflg  !><. 
Heber,  or  Weber, — for  we  cannot  make  out  the  label,— is  "  new,*'  and  a  promisiE^  firait 

The  most  superb  Catawba  grapes  we  have  ever  seen  have  been  laid  oo  our  tahie  i^  ^ 
Buchanan,  Esq. ,  of  Cincinnati,  marking  the  fact  of  their  excellent  crop  of  thia  season.  Ftvai  F 
R.  Freas,  Esq  ,  of  the  Germantown  Telegraph,  we  have  received  very  superb  Concord  buMbrt- 

Rebecca  Grape.— Mr.  Brooksbank,  of  Hudson,  has  favored  us  with  fine  samples  of  Bebeffa 
grapes  from  bis  own  vines,  surpassing  in  excellence  any  grape  of  open  air  cultivattoo  »t 
have  tasted  this  season.  Hothouse  grapes  are  not  required  where  and  when  such  Bebec^s^ 
are  plentiful. 

Early  York  Peaches  in  cans,  put  up  by  George  M.  Stetson,  of  Camden,  Delaware,  s^^ 
where  they  are  grown  in  such  perfection,  may  be  ranked  among  the  great  winter  liuam^ 
Mark  the  address  of  Mr.  Stetson,  and  procure  your  stock  at  first  hands.  For  a  Uige  spi^l^ 
we  are  indebted  to  W.  S.  Hilles,  Esq.;  of  Delaware. 

Rose  America. — We  have  before  us  this  new  candidate,  raised  by  Professor  Page.  sr-^I 
now  on  sale  by  Thomas  G.  Ward,  of  Washington,  D.  C  It  is  an  acquisition,  being  «  fiagnct 
Noisette,  hardy  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  a  good  bloomer.  From  the  same  source  an 
now  offered  several  Bour>K)n  pillar  roses. 

Death  OF  Thomas  Nuttall.— This  eminent  botanist  died  in  September  lailatKi*!^ 
dence  near  Liverpool,  England,  at  the  age  (we  believe)  of  73.    Mr.  Nuttall  rendered  Vf^ 
service  to  American  botany ;    being  most  eminently  an  enthusiast  of  the  sdence,  be  canif  f? 
this  country  the  year  Michaux  left  it,  and,  traversmg  Upper  California  and  Oregon,  eooi(t}ft£H}  ff- 
the  great  work  on  trees  of  the  former  laborers  Michaux,  lather  and  son,  and  his  additisBiin>  ^ 
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no^  embodied  in  the  same  set  of  five  volomeB.  Mr.  Kattall  was  originally  a  printer ;  during 
his  residence  among  us  he  lived  in  a  mort  economical  manner  from  necessity.  A  relative 
bequeathed  him  a  p^ood  place  and  garden  in  England  on  condition  that  he  should  reside  upon  it 
I  {  BIX  months  of  each  year.  Here  he  employed  himself  in  botanical  pursuits,  principally  in 
\  \  hybridizing  the  Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  and  to  his  zeal  the  great  dealers  were  much  in- 
'  debted.  In  his  tastes  Mr.  Nuttall  was  simple  and  inexpensive ;  he  has  left  a  name  which  will 
.  I     last  as  long  as  flowers  are  loved. 

Death  op  Professor  Henfrey.— We  regret  also  to  record  the  death  of  Prof^^or  Hen- 
I  frey,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Linnsan  Societies,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  etc. 
He  died  on  the  7th  of  September.  Prof  Henfrey  has  long  been  known  as  an  excellent  his- 
tologist  and  sound  vegetable  physiologist.  We  owe  many  dissertations  of  value  to  bis  pen ; 
indeed,  all  he  wrote  marks  him  as  a  man  not  only  familiar  with  the  truths  of  science,  but  able 
to  render  them  attractive  to  those  who  are  little  accustomed  to  think  upon  his  topics.  He  is 
oflkeo  quoted  by  Dr.  Gray  as  good  authority.  In  private  life  Prof.  Henfrey  was  endeared  to  his 
friends  by  the  gentleness  of  his  manners  and  the  genuine  kindness  of  his  nature.  He  is  a 
public  loss. 

Terra  Culture. — A  sharp  stick  has  been  sharpened  by  some  gentlemen  in  Pittsburg  to 
punch  Professo^T  Comstock  on  bib  terra-culture  lecturing.  General  James  S.  Negley  has,  it 
would  seem  by  the  report  of  the  Pittsburgh  papers,  routed  the  itinerant,  a  committee  havmg 
been  appointed  to  ascertain  the  propriety  of  prosecuting  him  for  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences.  We  receive  from  various  quarters  where  this  lecturer  fixes  himself,  very  sad 
acconnts  of  his  doings,  and  it  is  advised  to  give  him  a  wide  berth. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  tells  us  that  the  reason  why  vegetables  and  fish  should  be  plunged  in 
boiling  salt  and  water,  is  that  this  solution  boils  at  a  higher  temperature  than  plain  water,  and 
that  the  sudden  scalding  fixes  the  albumen,  mucilage,  and  other  nutritive  parts  of  the  viand, 
instead  of  their  being  macerated  and  sodden,  and  so  partly  lost  in  lukewarm  water. 

Catalogues  &c.  Received.— J.  L.  Darlington  &Co.'s  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  &o.,  Westchester,  Pennsylvania. 

Premium  List  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  the  Fourth  Annual  Faur,  to  be  held  at 
Columbia,  S.  C,  on  the  8th,  9th,  10th  and  Uth  of  November,  1859. 

Wholesale  Price  list  of  Nursery  grown  Evergreens,  See.    By  Daniel  Mahoney,  Saco,  Me. 

Priced  List  of  Hardy  Native  and  Foreign  Grape-vines.  A.  W.  Potter,  Knowlesville,  Orleans 
County,  N.  Y. 

No.  8.  Keystone '  Nursery,  H.  A.  Nish,  .manager,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  A  large  and  excellent 
supply  of  fruit  trees,  evergreens,  roses,  &c.  &c.,  that  we  could  wish  distributed  in  some 
Counties  in  the  neighborhood  for  the  good  of  the  farmers. 

Prince's  Select  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  W.  R.  Prince  &  Co.    There  is  much  in  this  list  that  is  rarely  found  elsewhere. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Roses,  &c.  &o.,  W.  Hunt  & 
C.  Manly,  Galesburg,  Enox  Co.,  Illinois.    This  announces  progress  in  the  right  direction. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Prospect  Hill  Nursery,  S.  B.  Marshall,  MassiUon,  Ohio. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.  &c.,  Naupelt  &>  Heyer, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Alden  Spooner  upon  American  and  Foreign  Grape-vines,  2d  edition,  C.  M.  Saxtou  &  Cou, 
New  York.    A  handsome  little  manual. 

The  Wheat  Plant ;  together  with  remarks  on  Indian  Com.  By  John  H.  Klippart.  Illus- 
trated.   New  York,  A.  O.  Moore.    We  can  only  announce  this  work  in  the  present  number. 

Hamilton  County  Fruit  Gardens,  College  Hill,  Ohio.    A.  H.  Bailey,  Proprietor. 
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Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Omamental  Treei,  Shnibs,  Rosea,  Ae.^tt  tkcGnc 
Wettera  Nuneries,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Q.  H.  White  A.  F.  Prentiee.  Ao  adminlile  a^o!^. 
Wholenle  Catalofnie  oi  the  Hune,  for  the  spring  of  1860. 

Wholesale  Catalogue  of  S.  Maupay  Sl  Co.,  Bising  8un  Nniaeries,  Philadelphia.  We  bif 
this  stock  to  be  extensive  and  valoabie. 

Catalogue  of  Fniit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Slc,,  Slc.,  for  sale  at  the  New  Haf«  Hmery 
bj  F.  Trowbridge ;  for  1859-60.    A  capital  ooUeotion  of  the  best 

Esssys  on  Peat,  Mack,  and  Commercial  Manores.  B7  Samoel  W.  Johnson,  Chemiitietke 
Connecticut  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Tale  College.  Tk  bts 
book  on  its  subject.    It  shows  up  charlatanry  maoftilly. 

Supplement  to  the  Descriptive  Catslogoe  of  Andre  Leroy,  Angers,  Franoe.  A  Bn^oi^ 
Agent,  51  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 

Errata. — ^In  the  letter  from  Rochester  in  the  last  number,  1000  acres  is  a  misllke.  Mora 
EUwanger  A.  Bany's  nursery  grounds  all  included,  do  not  reach  that  amount  wkieh  antk^ 
hasty  inspection  made  the  writer  believe  to  be  the  case. 

In  a  late  letter  from  Missouri  $1,000  per  year  should  have  been  the  produce  of  the  Oo^^ 
grape,  instead  of  flOO. 
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Tenacity  op  Lifb  ni  Succulehts.— About  six  months  ago  a  bianoh  was  lskeifroD» 
Seinpervivum  villosum  and  thrown  aside  as  useless ;  but  instead  of  withering  like  moikbnuicki 
that  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  it  continued  its  greenness  nearly  as  much  as  the  plut  tim 
which  it  was  taken.  In  order  to  try  how  long  it  would  live  without  earth  or  water  it  wu  bcac  , 
up  in  a  greenhouse  head  downwards,  but  still  it  would  not  die.  We  are  often  toU  tbit  csti 
have  nine  lives,  but  this  Sempervivom  appears  to  have  ninety  and  nine,  for  every  shoot  eorr^ 
beautifully  upwards,  and  had  some  resemblance  to  a  chandelier  in  miniature.  In  tiie  cpmf  c: 
the  year  the  shoots  threw  up  flower-stalks,  and  for  two  months  past  then  has  been  an  timakKi  ^ 
of  flowers,  but  how  long  they  will  continue  I  cannot  tell.  From  this  simple  a&ir  I  begia  to  { 
thiok  of  rovolutioos  in  some  departments  of  gardening,  which  might  be  of  as  great  unportiK? 
to  some  of  your  readers  as  Armstrong's  gun  in  modern  warfaro*  Only  think  of  Sevperrinm 
ganlens—plants  living  and  flowering  without  pots,  earth,  or  water.  Both  inside  sad  oota^  (^ 
windows  may  yet  be  greatly  adorned  in  such  a  way,  and  Wardian  eases  with  their  niitjstoKw- 
phere  may  yet  be  turned  to  the  lefl ;  and  a  great  boon  it  will  be  to  housekeepers  sad  lion^ 
maids,  and  a  saving  to  carpets  and  crumcloths,  where  window  gardening  can  be  secempli^ 
without  earth  or  water.  A  pleasure  it  will  lie  to  many  to  look  upon  growing  plaati  ia  flower. 
placed  in  a  bouquet  stand,  or  hanging  in  any  convenient  place,  and  not  any  of  the  dried  asd 
dyed  **  Immortelles  "  either,  but  real  living  productions.  Others  might  be  added  ts  ti»  \^ 
There  are  the  Sedums  or  Stooecrops,  so  tenacious  of  life  that  they  can  scarcely  be  kept  ftm 
growing  in  a  hortus  siccus ;  and  there  is  the  Sempervivum  tectorum :  the  flowers  sf  tUi  wpS- 
known  plant  are  no  less  beautiful  than  they  are  curious  in  their  structure,  and  the  plut  i»  »^ 
difficult  to  kill,  that  it  almost  requires  cooking  before  it  can  be  well  dried ;  and  if  the  uoei 
tains  of  herbariums  that  have  accumulated  in  and  about  London  were  turned  over,  tien  ^1 
be  found  some  plants  trying  to  make  their  escape  from  their  long  confinemaot  that  b»J!^ 
adorn  the  windows  of  the  metropolis.  Those  of  your  readers  who  have  plenfy  of  phute  biff- 
ing to  CrassuliCreie  and  Ficoideee  may  try  some  of  them,  and  observe  how  long  they  inD  es^an? 
hanging  before  they  die.  I  may  observe  the  Sempervivum  villosum  growing  b  spot  is  the 
greenhouse  baa  not  flowered  this  season,  although  growing  and  healthy  enough,  aioif  ^^ 
branch  taken  from  it  and  hung  up  by  the  heels  has  flowered  abundantly.        P.  HACESSVt 

The  first  number  of  the  third  volume  of  Sir  Wm.  Hooker's  valuable  **  Speciei  RB«n 
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(Pamptio)  has  appeared.  Another  number,  "to  be  publUhed  shortly,'*  will  complete  the  vol- 
ume. That  before  us  ii  entirely  occupied  by  Lomaria  and  Kechnum,  and  has  some  excellent 
figures  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Wm.  Wilson. 

Also  the  lOtb  Uvraison  of  Mr.  Weddell's  admirable  "  Chloris  andina,"  with  figures  by  Riocreuz, 
who,  if  possible,  excels  himself.    This  Part  begins  with  AsclepiadesB  and  ends  with  Polemoniaceae. 

The  second  Part  of  **  Mr.  Cnstis's  Farm  Insects  "  (Blackie  &.  Son)  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  enemies  of  the  turnip  crop. 

Of  *"  Le  Jardin  Fruitier  de  Museum."  by  M.  Decaisne,  ParU  22,  23,  and  24,  No.  22  is  occu- 
pied  by  the  Princess  Royale  and  Sir  Harry  sfrawberries ;  23  by  the  Marquise,  Fondante  des 
Bois,  Epergne,  and  Bassin  pears;  24  by  Mouille  Boucbe  (one  of  the  sorts  called  Verte  longue), 
and  Jalousie  pears,  and  the  Washington  and  Royale  de  Tours  Plums. 

Natube-Printed  Works. — ^We  are  promised  a  series  of  nature-printed  botanical  works 
by  Mr.  Heniy  Bradbury,  of  Ltondon.  A  collection  of  figures,  of  octavo  size,  including  every 
species  of  British  ferns,  is  being  prepared,  and  will  be  issued  periodically,  with  descriptive  tezt 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Moore.  Uniform  with  the  above  will  be  published  nature-printed  British  sea- 
weeds and  nature-printed  British  mosses.  The  specimens  already  issued  are  exceedingly  life- 
life  and  beautiiul. 

Training  TtE  Goosebbrrt.— This  prolific  fruit  may  be  taken 
in'hand  and  improved  in  appearance  as  well  as  fruitfulness,  by  adopt- 
ing the  mode  here  represented,  which  will  be  found  profitable,  both 
as  regards  economy  of  space  and  easy  ac-cess  when  picking. 

The  currant  may  also  receive  the  same  treatment,  and  a  great 
increase  in  the  neatness  and  appearance  of  the  garden  will  also  be 
the  result. 


CURCUUO  Bemedt.— The  ValUy  Farmer  publishes  the  roauDer 
which  Messrs.  EUwauger  6c  Barry,  of  Rochester,  take  to  rid  their 
fruit-trees  of  this  enemy.  They  employ  two  men,  whose  regular 
business  it  is  to  carry  out  the  operation.  A  light  wooden  frame  is 
made,  on  which  canvas  or  cheap  muslin  is  stretched,  made  large  ; 
enough  to  cover  the  space  under  the  branches  of  one-half  of  the 
tree.  Also  a  similar  one  to  occupy  the  remaining  space.  A  branch  of  the  tree  has  been  pre- 
viously sawed  off,  thus  leaving  a  stump  three  or  four  inches  long.  After  the  "  curculio  catch- 
ers "  are  placed  beneath  the  branches,  which  can  be  quickly  done,  one  of  the  men  with  a 
mallet  strikes  the  stump  a  sharp,  quick  blow.  The  "  little  Turks  '*  drop,  and  are  immediately 
removed  from  the  *'  catchers,"  and  the  men  proceed  to  the  next  tree.  Many  hundred  trees 
can  thus  be  gone  over  in  a  few  hours. 

QoLDEN  Hamburgh  Grape.— We  are  glad  to  find  that  this  admirable  grape,  of  which  we 
gave  a  figure  and  description,  still  maintains  the  high  character  we  orginally  formed  of  it.  Nu- 
merous reports  have  been  in  circulation  tending  to  depreciate  it  in  public  estimation ;  but  from 
what  we  saw  recently  at  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society  tends 
fully  to  remove  any  such  misconception,  and  to  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  we  formerly  expressed. 

At  this  meeting  meeting  Mr.  James  Veitch,  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  offered  a  pre- 
mium of  five  guioeas  for  the  best  three  bunches,  f(»r  which  there  were  three  competitors— Mr. 
Tasker,  of  Brighton ;  Mr.  Allport,  of  Doddiogton  Park,  Nantwich ;  and  Mr.  Crambe,  of  Tort- 
worth  Park.  Mr.  Tasker's  were  large  and  handsome  bunches,  eight  to  nine  inches  long  and 
heavily  shouldered:  the  berries  very  large  and  oval,  and  of  a  greenish-yellow  color.  Mr. 
Crambe's  were  very  large,  being  a  foot  long  and  seven  inches  across  the  shoulders,  but  looser 
than  Mr.  Tasker's ;  the  berrie.<i  large,  and  pale  green,  but  with  rather  more  flavor  than  Mr. 
Tasker's.  Both  of  these  exhibitions  were  not  sufficiently  ripened.  Mr.  Allport's  were  smaller 
bunches  than  either  of  the  others  ;  the  berries  of  good  size,  and  more  approaching  the  amber 
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color  of  the  VAricty  when  properly  ripened ;   thej  were  also  rich  in  flavor.     Alter  iHating  a 
1 1    careful  comparison  of  the  merita  of  the  Tarioui  exhibitions,  the  Committee  unanuDoualjr  lieeided 
on  awarding  the  premium  to  Mr.  Thtker.'^Cvtiaffe  OardcMr, 
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B.  K.  Buss,  of  Springfield,  Maaa.,  says  the  Country  Gentleman^  is  an  Importer  of  all  tte 
finest  verbenas  raiaed  in  France  and  England.  His  seeds  are  especially  fine,  and  oiuallj  ger- 
minate well  if  well  planted.  I  think  if  "  Irene  "  applies  to  him  for  seed,  she  will  not  be  dia-  , 
appointed  when  her  plants  bloom.  He  is  noted  &r  and  wide  for  his  success  in  floriculture.  It  \ 
is  a  rare  treat  to  walk  through  his  greenhouses,  and  feast  your  eyes  upon  the  beauties  they  coo- 
tain.  He  has  orders  for  plants  from  the  remotest  States  of  the  Union ;  even  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin are  indebted  to  him  for  flowers.  His  greenhouses  are  extensive  and  under  the  best 
cultivation.  His  plants  do  not  expend  all  their  strength  in  blossoming  in  the  forciag-boaaes, 
but  are  stocky  and  well  grown,  and  his  bedding-out  phints  are  never  forced.  No  one  will  be 
disappointed  in  plants  received  from  him. 

Variegated  Plants.— Aspidistra  Inrida  variegata;  Ananaasa  sativa  variegaia;  Begonia  ■ 
Griffithii ;  B.  Bex ;  B.  picta  (the  flowers  of  this  species  contrast  finely  with  the  foliage) ; 
Caladium  bicolor ;  C.  pODcile;  C.  Chantinii;  C.  argyritia;  Crotonpiota;  C.  Tariegatum ;  Dieff- 
enbaohia  seguina  picta ;  Dioscorea  discolor ;  Dracaena  terminalis ;  D.  nobilis ;  Farfugium  grande ; 
Hydraofirea  Japonica  variegata ;  Maranto  pardina  ;  M.  Regalis ;  M.  yittata ;  M.  Waraoewixii ; 
M.  zebrlna;  Pandanus  Javanicus  variegatus;  Sonerila  margaritacea ;  Tradescantia  discolor 
vittata.  BM-wooded  CUmbart, — Kennedya  Marryattae,  scarlet ;  K.  Comptoniana,  blue ;  nigricans, 
purple,  green ;  K.  macropfaylla,  large-leaved  and  yellow.  Evergreen  Shrubs, — Aeada  annata ;  I 
A.  affinis  ;  A.  dealbata ;  A.  spectabilis ;  A.  grandis ;  and  the  orange  tribe.  A  strong  grower,  of 
rather  rambling  and  herbaceous  growth,  is  Coboea  scandens :  one  plant  would  soon  fill  a  house. 
Saccul^Ua.—CeTeuB  apeciosiasimua ;  Epiphyllnm  specioaum ;  £.  Jenkinsonii ;  £.  AckermaniL 
Any  of  these  divisions  will  render  a  back  wall  interesting. 

Decortication  op  Trees.— Allow  me  to  call  attention  to  the  following :— "  The  system  of 
stripping  the  bark  off' the  trunks  of  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  insects  which  infest 
them,  has  now  been  generally  applied  to  a  large  number  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  and  elsewhere  in 
Paris,  and  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  curious  fact,  recently  communicated  to  the  Imperial 
Horticultural  Society  by  M.  Robert    It  appears  that  trees  may  be  deprived  of  the  whole  of 
I    their  bark,  not  only  without  experiencing  any  injury,  but  even  with  considerable  advantage,  the 
I    operation  tending  to  increase  their  power  of  vegetation.    Elms,  for  example,  which  before  the 
operation  did  not  increase  more  than  one  or  two  millimetres  in  diameter  each  year,  have  been 
found  to  increase  four  or  five  when  stripped  of  their  bark.    Trees  having  a  very  thin  bark,  such    , 
I    as  the  Birch  and  others,  need  not  be  stripped  to  obtain  a  aimilar  result;  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
I    purpose  to  make  longitudinal  incisions  in  the  bark  by  means  of  a  kind  of  three-bladed  searifica- 
tor.    It  is  now  intended  to  subject  all  the  young  Elms  in  a  languishing  state  to  this  treatment   | 
throughout  Paria,  it  having  answered  perfectly  with  those  planted  on  the  fortifications.    In  a 
commercial  point  of  view  the  discovery  is  of  some  importance."    The  above,  if  correct,  prom-   , 
iaea  moat  valuable  reaulta. — W.  C.  M.,  England. 

The  foregoing  having  received  aome  currency  in  American  papera,  we  publish  is  to  warn  all 
peraona  againat  a  belief  in  it.  Such  a  practice  muat  inevitably  destroy  the  treea  sooner  or 
later. 
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Roses.— The  following  list  contains,  says  the  Gardener's  Chronicle^  Bome  of  the  very  finest 
varieties  selected  from  the  whole  Londoa  exhibition.  Blush: — Madame  Yidot,  Madame 
Rivers,  Dutchess  of  Orleans,  Auguste  Mie  (deep  blnsh),  Caroline  de  Sansal,  and  Mathurin 
Regnier.  Scarlet  or  Dark  Crimson  :— Lord  Raglan,  Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Lion  des  Combats, 
Gen.  Castellane,  Prince  Leon,  Paul  Ricaut,  and  Sir  J.  Franklin.  Rose  :— Col.  Rongemont, 
Madame  Hector  Jacquin,  Jules  Margottin,  William  Griffiths,  Gloire  de  Yitry,  Prince  Imperial, 
coarse  but  showy ;  Coupe  d'H^b^,  and  Paul  Perras.  Yellows  :— Cloth  of  Gold,  some  tolera^ 
bly  fine  blooms  of  which  were  exhibited.  Decazes,  and  Persian  Yellow.  Of  Whites  there  is 
still  a  deficiency.  The  best  are  Dr.  Henoo,  Princess  Clementine,  the  old  white  Provins,  Louise 
Magnan,  and  Beauts  de  Melan.  Stripes  were  not  good.  Amoog  them  we  noticed  Panachee 
d*0rleans  and  (EUlet  Parfait.  Among  Moss  Roses  we  have  little  to  recomend  beyond  the  usual 
well  known  kinds.    There  were,  however,  some  good  blooms  of  the  white  Bath. 

Of  Roses  not  for  competition,  Mr.  Cranston  sent  some  very  fine  boxfuls  of  Gen.  Jacqueminot, 
Old  Moss,  Jnles  Margottin,  many  of  them  measuring  5  inches  across,  highly  colored  and  beau- 
tifully double ;  G^t  des  BataiUes,  very  fine ;  and  charming  trusses  of  Louis  Chaix,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  Queen,  Narcisse — pale  sulphur,  Crested  Moss,  and  other  favorite 
kinds.  We  also  noticed  some  charming  masses  of  different  kinds  from  Messrs.  Yeitch,  Turner, 
Hollamby,  and  Laing. 

Of  seedling  Roses,  Mr.  Standish  had  one  named  Eugene  Appert,  a  deep  velvety  crimson 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  said  to  be  suitable  either  for  pot  culture  or  for  beds.  It  was  commended  by 
the  judges,  and  certainly  promises  to  be  a  really  fine  thing.  It  is  in  the  way  of  Yictor  Trouil- 
lard  and  other  very  dark  Roses  of  that  class.    Except  this  we  saw  nothing  really  new. 

Let  us  add  that  the  day  being  fine,  there  was  a  very  good  attendance  of  viutors.  We  only 
regret  that  the  beauty  of  the  exhibition  and  the  pleasure  of  a  meeting  such  as  this,  should  have 
been  so  much  impaired  by  the  fearful  noise  of  a  band  which  drowned  all  sounds  except  those 
of  its  own  crashing  instruments. 


Mr.  Editor  :— One  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  many  who  cultivate  flowers  is,  that  they 
so  often  &il  to  get  what  they  order  from  nurserymen.  I  feel  constrained  to  state  a  recent 
experience  of  mine  (last  spring)  in  dealing  with  an  establishment  near  Philadelphia  (the  name 
of  which  I  do  not  care  in  injure  the  proprietor  by  giving.)  I  sent  six  dollars  with  a  memoran- 
dum of  some  articles  I  wanted— same  as  what  follows :  one  Tea  Rose  and  &\e  Moss  Roses — 
the  Tea  Rose  is  right,  I  think.  Of  the  five  Mosses,  three  died  immediately,  or  were  dead  when 
they  arrived — the  box  of  plants  being  little  more  than  a  mass  of  broken  pottery  and  earth — the 
two  now  living  are,  I  think,  common  annual  roses ;  not  having  the  appearance  of  Moss  Rose 
bushes  on  the  stems  or  foliage  ;  they  have  not  bloomed.  I  see  on  one  of  them  a  mark  of  a 
bud  having  been  inserted  but  with  no  sign  of  life  when  it  arrived  here.  I  ordered  some  Dah- 
lias—one tehiU  and  the  rent  fancy  or  variegated.  Four  or  five  sprouts  were  sent,  three  of  which 
are  now  living— two  of  them  blooming— both  solid  jmrpU,  almost  exactly  like  what  I  had  pre- 
viously ;  one  is  about  half  double. 

I  ordered  three  Fuachias,  stating  I  already  had  one  purple  and  red,  and  that  I  wanted  one 
white  one  and  the  others  pink  or  light.  Of  the  three  sent  me,  two  have  bloomed,  and  are  not 
only  just  like  each  other,  but  almost  exactly  like  the  one  I  previously  had  and  had  described  to 
the  dealer.  Some  other  little  things  were  sent— Kniphopia  uvaria  among  them~-they  have  not 
bloomed  and  I  cannot  prfmounce  upon  them. 
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Can  BO  many  miftaket  be  accidental  t— perhaps  so, — bat  I  cannot  ran  the  riik  of  boyk 
where  three-fonrtha  of  a  little  invoice  came  wrong;  bj  accidents. 

Pleaae  oblige  me  by  pabliahing  this ; — perhaps  the  seller  may  see  it,  and  do  better  witb  «nL<t 
customers.  J.  R.  G. 

Kinff  mmd  Qai«m  Cbim/y,  Fis. 

Mr.  Editor  :~0n  page  368  are  some  observations  in  reply  to  mine  in  April,  on  fwm 
Strawberries  m  which  I  may  safely  say  my  remarks  are  misrepresented.  The  magnificent  fmii 
brought  to  our  market  when  the  *'  little  Scarlets'*  were  also  there,  might  have  convinoed  tb 
most  incredulous.  As  to  fruit  being  fine  in  the  "  cloudy  atmoephere  of  London  and  «-iMtkif«s 
here"— deteriorating  m  a  dry  one,  I  will  not  stop  to  remark  on.  The  writer  is  surprised  te 
find  me  placing  the  Alice  Maud  as  superior;  not  so  the  Editor  of  the  EottiemiluriA  uA  otben 
(see  pages  329  and  387 ;  see  also  the  Farmer  and  Gardener  fur  September.)  D.  M  B.  will  du 
well  to  make  a  note  now  and  then  from  such  pages.  Alice  Maud  is  a  very  deep  erimiia  <x 
mulberry  color,  instead  of  a  "  dull  greenish  red,"  and  pray  refer  to  the  colored  plate,  B^rikaii^' 
uT,  1R58,  drawn  and  colored  correctly  from  nature.  D.  M.  B.  admits  that  he  has  neTerappesml 
in  competition  at  the  Horticultural  exhibitions,  yet  he  ventures  to  instruct  Strawberry  growen 
of  30  or  40  years'  standing.  When  he  has  a  little  more  experience  we  shall  be  happy  to  btre 
it  in  print.  As  to  hardiness  he  mistakes  my  position.  I  said  that  many  varietiea  wew  mmutrd 
to  this  climate,  but  I  made  a  discrimination ;  in  1852  Mr.  Pierce  brought  to  the  notiss  of  the 
Pomologieal  Society,  the  extraordinary  crops  of  Alice  Maud,  and  never  was  it  better  Asn  the 
past  season ;  Congress  not  being  in  session  fruit  was  then  cheaper,  but  at  the  same  tiaie  tk 
"  little  Scarlets**  were  to  be  had  for  three  and  four  cents  the  quart.  I  gaye  Dr.  Bape  full 
credit  as  a  gentleman  and  Horticulturist,  but  I  cannot  abandon  my  conviotions  when  nperb 
Foreign  Strawberries  are  so  much  cultivated  and  liked.  Testimony  in  plenty  coold  be  ftddaeed 
from  persons  who  never  grew  a  foreign  sort,  but  I  submit  that  their  testimony  is  valadesL 

As  regards  my  exhibiting  strawberries, — I  am  a  nurseryman,  whose  great  object  ii  to  grow 
my  strawberries  free  from  mixing,  and  produce  good  large  early  runners  for  my  custooen.— 
these  latter  are  very  injurious  to  the  formation  of  strong  plants,  or  large  fruit;  market gani^ 
ers  and  exhibitors  on  the  contrary  destroy  their  runners  and  produce  the  largest  fruit ;  notvitlt-  , 
standing  these  drawbacks  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Washington  Horticultural  Society  is  lea?. 
strawberries  were  shown  in  two  classes— one  the  largest  fruit,  and  the  other  class  highest  flavor  ^ 
in  this  last  class  I  received  first  prize  for  a  dish  of  "  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thuiy  "— st  the 
exhibition  0f  the* same  Society,  in  1858, 1  showed  a  collection  of  strawberries  for  wbich  I 
received  first  prize,— but  exhibited  in  no  other  class :  there  was  no  exhibition  of  the  SscietT 
the  current  year.  These  are  tlu  fatU  of  the  case  from  records  in  my  possession,  bavii^  leted 
as  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Society  from  its  organization  ;  the  writer  of  that  u1irl«< 
I  believe,  was  never  a  member  of  the  Society,  hence  the  error  he  has  fallen  into, — nnioteotiODil) 
of  course,  as  I  believe  he  would  be  the  last  knowingly  to  do  any  man  an  iigustice. 

The  article  is  wound  up  by  recommending  some  varieties  for  general  culture,  naiKly: 
"Hovey's  Seedling,  Prince's  Scarlet  Magnate,  MoAvoy's  Superior,  and  fiayne's  Favorite;"  kt  < 
me  ask  who  has  grown  "  Prince*8  Scarlet  Magnate,"  and  **  Bayne*B  Favorite  "  in  this  neigWw.  i 
hood,  save  Dr.  B.  t  and  are  the  strawberry  growers  of  this  city  bound  to  accept  them  aicmce 
and  reject  varieties  which  they  have  so  long  successfully  and  extensively  cultivated,  becswa 
Dr.  B.  has  failed  and  Mr.  D.  M.  R.  says  they  cannot  be  profitably  grown !  I  presume  Messn. 
Cammack,  Slater,  Little  &,  Co.,  can  balance  their  own  ledgers  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

I  purposely  avoided  saying  anything  about  good  culture,  conceiving  it  unnecesuiy  in  th« 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  great  age  of  horticultural  progress ;  those  who  rtick  to 
the  cheap  system  of  strawberry  growing,  had  better  hug  their  little  scarlets,  and  follow  tte  «'W 
beaten  path  which,  however,  has  now  become  very  rutty.  Johs  Sin. 

Washington  City,  D,  C. 


Mr.  Editor  : — Let  it  be  known  that  New  Bochelle  and  its  Ticinity  have  a  horticultural 
society,  recently  formed,  and  if  you  practise  what  you  preach,  you  must  be  interested  in  the 
movements  of  all  newly  organized  societies,  and  ours  in  particular,  for  your  periodical  is  exten- 
sively read  hereabouts.  Indeed,  you  should  stand  godfather  (the  HorticulturiU)  to  this  newly 
bom  youn^ter,  and  patiently  listen  to  what  we  can  truly  say  of  him.  You  were  not  present 
at  the  auspicious  moment  when  he  was  ushered  into  being.  Wish  you  had  been — we  had  a  high 
time— all  the  old  folks  were  there  and  some  of  the  young ;  many  ladies  were  present  who  of 
course  could  not  keep  the  secret,  so  it  leaked  out  that  this  new  thing  was  alive  and  doing  well. 
After  it  was  dressed,  word  was  sent  out  for  everybody  to  come  in  and  see  this  prodigy ;  they 
all  came,  and  were  mightily  pleased  with  the  little  fellow,  and  said  he  would  do  to  raise ;  but 
he  being  a  kind  of  half  orphan,  and  a  stranger,  it  was  uncertain  if  he  could  be  supported  ;  but 
he  was  fine  looking  for  one  so  young,  and  had  a  winning  way  with  him ;  therefore  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  noble  and  generous  present^  to  take  care  of  him,  bring  him  up,  and  make  him 
what  he  should  be.  The  people  responded,  and  upwards  of  fifty  responsible  persons  came 
forward,  and  in  writing,  before  witnesses,  bound  themselves  to  support  him  and  make  him  use- 
ful, 8D  ornament,  and  a  blessing  to  this  communitj.  Our  pet  came  into  being  on  the  27th  of 
September,  was  christened  on  the  eve  of  the  3dth  amidst  fruits,  flowers,  music,  and  much  rejoicing. 

And  now,  sir,  if  jou  adopt  this  young  Horticulturist,  we  trust  you  will  regularly  once  a  month 
give  him  such  advice  and  instruction  as  he  requires,  and  we  who  have  pledged  ourselves  to 
his  support,  will  closely  watch  the  one  and  read  the  other ;  and  as  your  mterest  is  increased  in 
the  lad,  so  shall  our  interest  be  increased  in  you,  and  we  shall  go  on  hand  and  glove  together. 
The  youngster,  under  your  well  written  counsel  and  advice,  will  grow  strong,  popular,  and 
influential ;  when  he  in  grateful  return  will  not  fiiil  to  scatter  broad-cast,  the  pages  of  the  HoT' 
UeuUuritt  throughout  the  country ;  thus  mutually  improving  the  mind,  elevating  the  morals,  and 
refining  the  taste  of  this  whole  community.  And  now,  sir,  to  drop  the  figure  and  speak  out 
plainly,  we  will  state  briefly  what,  and  how  we  did  it,  that  others  may  go  and  do  likewise. 
Some  half  dozen  gentlemen  got  together  at  the  instance  of  one  man,  and  said,  Let  us  form  a 
Horticultural  Society.  An  exhibition  was  determined  upon  in  advance  of  the  organization ;  cir- 
culars were  issued  inviting  all  to  bring  such  things  as  they  had  to  make  up  the  show— only  four 
days'  notice — and  the  hall  was  crammed  full  of  as  fine  a  display  in  fruits,  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables, as  was  ever  spread  to  an  admiring  crowd  in  Westchester  county.  Everybody  was  sur- 
prised, that  without  the  least  preparation,  unexpected,  and  at  so  short  notice,  so  much  fine  fruit,  so 
large  a  collection  of  monstrous  vegetables  in  full  variety,  and  such  a  splendid  display  of  flowers, 
could  have  been  brought  together  impromptu.  With  many  doubts  and  fears  it  was  undertaken, 
but  resulted  in  a  triumph,  a  decided  success  ;  was  intended  for  one  afternoon  and  evening — con- 
tinued for  three  days  and  evenings,  and  was  well  attended.  Everybody  was  pleased,  and  many' 
competent  men,  fully  qualified  to  judge,  pronounced  it  the  best  country  exhibition  they  had 
ever  seen.  The  society  was  organized  in  the  evening,  a  telling  address  was  delivered  by 
Frederick  Prime,  Esq. ,  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted,  and  over  fifty  names  were  put 
down  as  members,  and  soon  run  up  to  a  hundred.  The  floral  department  was  rich :  the  design 
by  R.  Turnbull, — ^a  large  balloon,  suspended  from  the  wall,  entirely  of  flowers, — ^attracted  much 
attention  ;  the  "  Castle,"  by  the  gardener  to  Miss  Boulton,  Pelham  Priory,  beautiful  and  grand; 
J.  White,  gardener  to  £.  D.  Hunter,  and  Mr.  Noble,  gardener  to  Mr.  Hull,  astonished  all  with 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  their  flowers.  S.  Carpenter  and  many  others,  competed  in  the  floral 
way,  and  successfully.  A.  Bedeau  contributed  largely  in  all  things,  and  carried  more  prizes 
than  any  other  one  in  the  hall.  Mamaroneck  turned  out  strong,  and  in  their  display  of  vege- 
tables carried  more  than  their  share  of  premiums.  T.  6.  Shepherd,  R.  Craighead,  Lewis 
Walsh,  J.  Cox,  A.  P.  Cummings,  G.  E.  Vanderburgh,  Mr.  Harens,  Knapp,  and  others,  were 
there  in  force.  The  exhibition  was  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Cumming  for  his  large  and  fine 
display ;  in  addition  to  a  full  list  of  superior  vegetables  and  rare  flowers,  he  had  a  full  bunch 
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of  ripe  bananafl,  and  a  plate  of  (n^avaa,  all  from  hie  place.    L.  Walsh  excelled  mg  vr 

ever  saw  or  heard  of  in  BtWer-tkin  odiods,  raised  on  a  fresh  clay  soil ;  also,  two  of  the  boi- 
somest  waternieloDB  of  the  Chinese  variety  (new)  that  ever  were  pat  upon  a  table.  Huf 
mouths  watered  over  them.  We  would  like  to  enomerate  all  the  rare  and  attractive  tiuB» 
but  space  will  not  permit  us.  We  will  only  add,  that  T.  David's  pears  and  medlara,  aod  dpi 
Lefevre's  blood  beets,  deserved  a  lengthy  notice,  and  took  the  prizes. 

In  starting  this  society  R.  TumbuU  set  the  ball  in  motion,  and  we  are  now  indebted  to  \im 
and  to  E.  W.  Andrews,  Esq.,  F.  Prime,  S.  Carpenter,  and  a  very  few  other  gentlemea,  for  the 
organization  of  this  society. 

Fre<lerick  Prime  was  chosen  Pretident ;  Robert  Craighead,  Viee-PreaiderU ;  Albert  Bedeao, 
Trns9urer ;  Geo.  £.  Vanderburgh,  Secrdary,  T.  S.  Shepherd,  Lewis  WaUh,  Thaddens  Davidc, 
Robert  Tumhull,  John  White,  Erecmtive  OmmiiUe. 

Nne  RochfiU,  WentcheMtr  Co^  N.  Y. 

Mr.  EorroR : — In  your  note  to  an  article  in  the  October  number  on  *'  Poke-weed,"  jua  sit 
^  some  country  people  who  are  too  lazy  to  make  an  asparagus  bed,  boil  and  eat  the  jmof 
shoots  with  a  little  vinegar,  finding  it  very  palatable.'*-  I  have  aa  fine  asparagna  as  yoor  dt^r 
gardeners  ever  saw,  and  so  has  Judge  Brewer,  an  eminent  judge  of  lam  and  g^ndeaiag,  too, 
and  we,  with  many  others  in  the  country,  think  it  equal  to  asparagus,  while  its  medicinal  qml- 
ities  are  superior,  being  eminently  wholesome.  Try  it  once  yourself  and  you  will  rpcoouneiKi 
its  general  use.  In  Biarch,  go  to  the  places  where  the  poke-weed  is  to  be  found,  pot  on  tome 
coarse  manure,  if  the  ground  is  not  quite  rich,  and  nuse  a  hill  say  eighteen  Incbea  high  orer 
each  root  or  bunch  of  roots,  and  when  the  first  green  bud  makes  its  appearance,  carefullT 
remove  the  earth  and  cut  the  shoots  close  to  the  root ;  some  will  be  eighteen  indies  long,  aini 
all  bleached,  resembling  asparagus.  Boil  it  until  tender,  serve  with  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
little  vinegar.  It  is  a  dish  fit  for  a  potentate,  although  to  be  had  by  the  peasant,  with  only  ledi 
little  labor  as  would  not  be  objected  to  by  a  «*  lazy  "  man.        Respectfully,        W.  W.  W.  R 

Maryland. 

P.  S. — The  juice  of  the  berry  makes  a  brilliant  coloring  syrup  for  "  ice  cream  "  and  "  Ant- 
ing island  ;'*  both  very  popular  in  Virginia  and  liaryland  as  dessert. 

Strawberries  in  October.— Z>Mr  5tr:— On  the  5th  or  6th  inst.,  Mr.  Griswtdd,  who 
resides  a  little  over  a  mile  from  this  city  and  who  is  an  extensive  grower  of  strawberriei  for 
our  market,  brought  in  a  superb  dish  of  Burr's  New  Pine  as  Urge  and  as  well  ripened  tod 
colored  as  we  could  wish  them  to  be  in  the  month  of  June.  Mr.  Qriswold  attributes  this  fin^ 
tecond  crop  partly  to  the  cool,  showery  season  we  have  had,  and  partly  to  extraordinary  ciiItiT>- 
tion.  Be  that  as  it  may  you  can  put  it  on  record  that  we  have  had  Burr's  Xew  Pine  stnw- 
berries  at  Rochester,  of  full  size,  and  every  way  perfect  in  the  month  of  October.  Not  a  Btis? 
berry,  but  enough  to  be  brought  in  by  the  quart. 

We  have  had  no  frost  yet  severe  enough  to  leave  its  mark.  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Japan  UIK 
all  the  bedding  plants  and  late  blooming  annuals  in  the  borders  are  gay  as  ever. 

The  lawns  are  rejoicing  in  the  deepest  and  richest  verdure,  while  in  strong  oontiaEt,  ike 
forest  trees,  all  around,  are  already  decked  in  the  gold  and  crimson  of  autumn. 

Rochester,  Oct.  8,  1859. 

Mr.  Editor.— T%e  Cataitba  Grape-^The  /ZoT.— Allow  me  to  say  a  word  with  regard  totije 
cause  of  the  rot  in  the  Catawba  grape.  I  have  read  the  article  of  "X.  Y.  Z.")n  tcht 
October  number,  and  think  that  his  theory  will  not  hold  good  in  all  cases.  I  have  a  laige  Tisifi 
of  that  variety  of  grape,  growing  on  a  rich,  sandy-loam  soil,  well  drained.  My  grapes  do  vel 
until  nearly  the  time  of  ripening,  when  they  become  affected  and  decay.  I  have  eia»io*<^ 
them  carefully,  and  find  a  small  hole  in  the  side  of  each  grape  that  has  been  affected,— ino^'.^ 
where  two  grapes  have  come  in  contact.  On  further  examining  with  a  magnifying  glan,  I  tvA ) 
a  very  small  white  worm,  with  a  black  head,  and  a  brown  ring  below  the  head,  in  the  grape,  x 
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and  wliichy  I  have  no  doubt,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  fruit  decaying.  Part  of  the  fruit  on  the 
same  bunch  will  be  of  most  excellent  quality.  I  know  of  no  better  remedy  thau  'to  put  up 
plenty  of  boxes  for  the  birds  to  build  in,  and  encourage  them  to  destroy  the  insects. 

New  Brighton,  Pa,  Charles  Coale. 

P.  S.  I  would  say  to  persons  having  choice  plum-trees,  that  get  a  half  a  crop  of  plums, — 
Be  content,  and  do  not  put  Cannel  Coal  OH  about  them  to  kill  the  insects,  or  you,  too,  may 
kiU  your  trtet^hs  I^did.    A  hint  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  c.  c. 


(From  iho  Genessee  Farmer  and  Rnral  New  Yorker.) 
FRUIT-GROWERS'  SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 
The  September  meeting  of  the  Fruit-Growers'  Society  of  Western  New  York  was  held  at 
the  Court  House,  September  22d.  The  exhibition  of  friy  t  was  quite  fine,  especially  of  f^rapes. 
Delaware  grapes  were  shown  from  the  original  vine  m  Ohio,  by  Messrs.  Bissell  &  Salter ; 
from  Newburgb,  N.  Y.,  by  Chas.  Downing ;  from  Onondaga  county,  by  Jno.  Lowe,  ripened  early 
in  September;  and  in  this  county,  by  several  gentlemen.  Hartford  rrolifio,  Concord,  Clinton, 
and  Diana,  were  also  shown  fully  ripe.  Isabella  and  Catawba  were  also  exhibited  which  had 
begun  to  color.  Messrs.  Bissell  &  baiter  showed  some  hothouse  grapes ;  a  Black  Hamburgh 
bunch,  weighing  more  than  a  pound  and  a  half,  and  finely  colored.  A  seedling  from  the  Clinton 
was  also  shown  b^  Wm.  King,  of  a  beautiful  golden  color,  delicious  flavor,  and  fuUj  ripe. 
There  was  a  fair  display  of  apples  and  pears,  with  some  melons  and  other  fruit. 

SUMMER  PRUNING  OF  THE  GRAPE. 

After  the  usual  formalities  of  organization,  subject  No.  1  was  read  by  the  secretary :  *'  Does 
summer  pruning  of  tho  grape  hasten  the  maturity  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  and 
does  it  increase  the  siae  of  the  fruit  ?" 

A  very  full  expression  was  made  by  the  members,  some  being  in  favor  of  quite  close  pruning, 
and  others  preferring  to  allow  quite  free  growth  to  the  vine. 

H.  E.  Hooker  thought  that  very  much  depended  upon  the  mode  of  training  and  richness  of 
ground,  whether  free  summer  pruning  was  beneficial.  If  trained  upon  trellises,  it  gives 
improved  size  and  quality  to  prune.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  mere  swamp  of 
vines.    Grapes  which  are  starved  are  not  hastened  in  maturitjr,  or  increased  in  size.  ^ 

Mr.  Toumsendf  of  Niagara  county,  said  that  summer  pruning  must  not  be  carried  to  such 
excess  as  to  force  the  fruit  buds  of  next  year  into  premature  developmeut. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Onondaga  county — Some  say,  let  nature  take  her  course.  This  is  well,  if  we 
commence  that  way.  If  we  commence  differently,  we  must  continue  so.  In  the  natural  soil, 
without  any  pruning,  the  vine  p^ives  a  pretty  good  crop,  but  perhaps  not  quite  as  large  fruit; 
but  when  we  commence  with  highly  manured  soil  and  high  culture,  we  must  confine  the  vine 
to  trellises,  and  it  is  necessary  to  summer  prune ;  and  the  only  question  Is  to  what  extent. 

P.  P.  Bri$toi,  of  Livingston  county — To  let  the  grape-vine  ^row  entirely  its  own  way,  will 
^ve  us  the  poorest  specimens  of  grapes.  The  habit  of  the  vme  seems  to  correspond  to  all 
other  plants,  when  wild,  i.  c,  to  set  more  fruit  than  it  is  capable  of  maturing  well.  Dr.  Under- 
hill  cuts  back  half  the  branches  and  thins  out  half  of  the  bunches  of  fruit. 

3fr.  Herendeerij  of  Wayne  county — The  sap  goes  first  to  the  leaves,  and  on  its  return  flow 
reaches  the  iruit.     We  roust  not  summer  prune  so  severely  as  to  injure  the  health  of  the  vine. 

Mr.  Moody f  of  Lockport — With  proper  summer  pruning,  the  buds  may  be  developed  so  as  to 
bear  surely  every  year. 

Mr.  Ringtteberg,  of  Niagara  county,  said  his  vines  averaged  sixteen  pounds  of  fruit  to  the 
vine,  planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  eight  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Afler  fruit  has  set,  take 
off  the  ends  of  tho  bearing^  wood,  leaving  four  leaves  from  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Ainsworth,  of  Ontario  county,  had  been  led,  by  repeated  experiments,  to  think  summer 
pruning  beneficial  His  neighbor  Wilcox  thereby  had  large  crops  ten  da^s  before  vines  by 
their  sides,  which  were  not  pruned,  and  of  quality  decidedly  better.  Wood  is  greatly  improved 
by  summer  pruning,  and  much  better  prepared  to  stand  the  winter. 

Mr.  Bronson  had  experimented  upon  an  Isabella  vine  in  a  favorable  location.  The  unpruned 
vine  kept  growing  till  frost  came,  but  did  not  have  a  single  ripe  grape ;  while  the  vines  all 
around  which  were  summer-pruned,  ripened  their  fruit  well. 

Mr.  Hoag,  of  Niagara  county,  thougnt  there  was  not  much  difference  in  the  time  of  ripening ; 
but  judicious  summer  pruning  produced  a  much  larger  crop. 

GRAPES  FOR  GENERAL  CULTITAT10N. 

Question  No.  2. — *^  Can  any  other  varieties  of  grapes  beside  Isabella  be  recommended  for 
general  cultivation  ?" 
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Mr.  Hoag,  of  Lockport,  thought  hiprhly  of  the  Hartford  Prolific,  which  ripened  four  weektcar- 
Her  than  thalaabella ;  and  when  not  grown  in  the  shade,  doea  not  drop  very  badly  from  the  basek 
The  Delaware  ripened  with  him  the  10th  September,  and  was  a  better  grape  than  aayotfer 
The  Concord  ii  a  very  fine  grape ;  ripena  after  the  Hartford  Prolific,  but  ia  ten  days  or  two  wMki 
before  the  laabella.  The  Diana  ripenaa  few  days  after  the  Concord ;  a  few  berrieaon  each  baact. 
ripen  very  early,  but  they  hang  on  finely,  and  all  are  sweet  and  fine  flavored.  Ha  nientiuDed  aki 
the  Perkina  aiul  Rebecca,  and  wished  to  hear  other  membera  as  to  the  Diana  and  Delaware. 

Mr.  Burrw  wiabed  to  have  the  varieties  tested  thoroughly,  and  tried  in  vineyard  euhare,  tos^ 


and  to  see  if  they  prove  in  all  locations  hardy,  productive,  and  to  ripen  early.  The  Diaujpca- 
aesses  all  the  qualities  that  are  required  for  a  general,  profitable,  and  popular  grape.  WWa 
ripe,  it  is  of  most  delicious  qualitv,  and  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  recommending  it.     No 


be  sorry  f<»r  having  recommended  the  Diana.  The  Delaware  is  a  most  important  aeqaisttiMt 
The  Concord,  he  thought,  is  going  to  be  a  valuable  grape,  although  iiothmg  like  au  fiae  in 
quality.  The  Hartford  Prolific  is  the  earliest  grape  we  have  in  our  nursery,  bat  it  drops  badlf 
from  the  bunch.  The  Northern  Muac^^ine  ib  a  little  earlier,  but  dropa  worae.  As  yet,  would 
recommend  but  one  variety,  and  that  one  ia  the  Diana. 

H.  E.  Hooker  felt  we  must  be  guided  by  experience.  The  Delaware  we  shall  find,  nodoaVt, 
a  deairable  grape.^t  ia  so  hardy  and  productive.  On  my  own  premiaea  it  ia  now  fiilly  ripe. 
Oil  the  same  open  trellis  where  the  Isabella  is  unripe  and  unfit  to  eat.  the  Delaware  if  govd. 
Certainly  I  ahould  say  it  ia  a  fortnight  or  three  weeka  earlier  than  the  Isabella.  Hartfivrd  Pro- 
lific is  the  earliest  grape  that  I  have  ripened.  For  my  own  use,  it  is  a  very  good  grape.  Coo- 
cord  follows  shortly  after  Hartford  Prolific ;  and  though  I  can  not  praise  it  very  nighiy,  still  it  | 
ripens  a  fortnight  or  so  earlier  than  the  Isabella.  Rebecca  I  have  no  confidence  in,  iti  hmm  < 
burn  so  much  in  the  sun.  The  Diana  is  a  grape  which  I  esteem  very  highly;  a  good  deal  bet- 
ter every  year  I  grow  it     The  fruit  is  very  rich  and  delicious,  and  the  vine  is  a  great  bearer.     ' 

Mr.  Hooff,  of  Niagara  county— The  Delaware  ripens  with  us  about  the  10th  of  September,  | 
and  we  esteem  it  superior  to  the  Diana  in  ever>'  respect  except  the  size  of  its  berriea.  One  of  | 
our  two-year-old  vines  produced  this  year  one  hundred  clusters  of  grapes.  , 

Mr.  M'jodif — The  Delaware  is  very  valuable  for  garden  purposes  ;  but  no  fiurmer  ought  to  set  | 
out  an  acre  of  it    The  Diana  is  a  strong  grower,  equally  aa  a  hardy  and  a  greater  bearer  thso 
the  Isabella ;  shorter  jointed  vine ;  more  buds,  and  ripens  earlier,  and  will  hang  on  the  vises  to 
the  end  of  the  very  longest  season,  without  dropping. 

B.  Uodfft^  of  Erie  county— This  is  an  important  inquiry.  With  me,  three-quarters  of  tke 
seasons  the  Isabella  does  not  ripen.  It  is  poor,  insipid,  and  worthless.  There  jiow  if  a  sort 
of  grape  mania  for  aome  better  grape.  Hundreda  and  hundreds  of  seedlings  will  be  brought 
forward,  and  the  public  mind  is  sensitive  to  know  if  we  have  any  good  varieties  equal  to  tite  ' 
Isabella,  and  that  ripen  earlier.  If  we  can  get  such  they  will  be  valuable.  People  call  the 
Isabella  ripe  aa  soon  as  they  become  a  little  brownish ;  but  the  Isabella,  when  fully  ripe,  is  a 
dead  black — as  black  as  any  Concord  I  ever  saw. 

Mr.  Barry  would  mention  that  old  favorite  the  Clinton — amall,  but  never  dropa,  ripens  earh, 
and  keeps  till  New  Year' s  day.  Is  most  eaaily  propagated,  will  run  and  bear  everywhere,  wfaetber 
pruned  or  not.     If  we  ever  turn  our  atteution  to  wme-making,  the  Clinton  will  be  the  gnpe. 

Mr.  Covty  had  kept  the  Clinton  until  the  last  of  February;  and  the  longer  they  were  k^,  | 
the  sweeter  they  were. 

Jlfr.  Iloag  here  remarked  that  the  Diana  was  an  excellent  keeper. 

Dr.  Mitur,  of  Monroe  county,  had  raised  the  Diana  for  five  years — five  hundred  and  idor  | 
vines.  In  same  condition,  upon  same  trellia,  had  found  them  produce  as  much  weight  v  , 
Isabella,  but  far  better  in  quality  and  earlier  in  ripening.  Never  got  a  ripe  laabella  in  same  l 
locations  were  the  Diana  ripened  every  year,  and  quality  waa  far  superior.  Had  raised  CliotoD  | 
longer  than  Diana,  but  considered  it  worthless  as  a  table  grape,  hj  the  side  of  the  Diana.  | 

The  Society  then,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  recommended  the  Diana  for  general  coltivatioD  in  | 
western  New  York. 

Afternoon  Session.  \ 

PEARS  FOR  GENERAL  CULTIVATION. 

Question  No.  3. — "  What  varieties  of  pears  have  proved  productive  and  of  good  quality,  in 
all  parts  of  western  New  York  ?" 

B.  Hodge,  of  Erie  county,  spoke  of  the  Bartlett  in  the  highest  terms.  The  Flemish  BnxAj  \ 
is  a  most  excellent  pear.  When  picked  early  and  ripened  in  the  house,  it  ia  verv  delidoss-  | 
In  Buffalo,  the  Stevens'  Genessee  has  proved  a  very  fine  pear,  and  the  Seckel  is  universally  admirBd.  | 

ilfr.  Town»md,  of  Niagara  county — The  L<»uise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  as  m  dwarf,  exceeds  afry 
variety  in  productiveness  that  I  have  ever  cultivated.    The  Duchesae  d'Angouleme  al80,sf  a 
dwarf,  is  fine.    The  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  the  Ticar  of  Winkfield,  ia  iu  abundant  bear-j' 
ing— bears  ao  much  that  the  fruit  must  be  thinned.    Among  the  new  pears,  I  think  the  Hov^  % 
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promisefl  to  be  one  of  our  most  valuable  fruits.    It  is  of  large  size,  bright  eolor,  fine  appear- 
I     ancet  and  of  first  rate  excellence.    The  Tyson,  where  known,  is  a  universal  favorite^  and  an 
abundant  bearer,  either  as  a  standard  or  a  dwarf.    As  to  the  Brandywine ;  I  donH  know  but  that 
if  I  were  compelled  to  select  one  variety  I  should  select  the  Brandy  wine.    Belle  Lucrative— any 
one  who  has  ever  eaten  them,  need  not  have  a  word  said  about  them.     Osband's  Summei^— 
everybody  that  knows  it  will  have  it.    Bears  fine  crops.     I  have  only  mentioned  such  sorts  as 
I  have  tested  from  six  to  ten  years,  and  have  invariably  found  them  to  be  of  the  very  finest  quality. 
Mr.Aiunearth^  of  Ontario  county — ^The  Tyson  is  a  very  fine  pear ;  bears  a  fuil  orop,  and  is  a 
hardy  tree.    The  Bartlett  is  very  fine,  and  the  tree  bears  young.    The  Flemish  Beanty  has  one 
fault,  and  that  is,  that  it  sometimes  rots  at  the  core.    Belle  Lucrative  is  very  fine  and  sweet. 
I    The  Seckle  has  succeeded  in  our  section  well.    Mr.  Dixon  bad  the  first  tree  near  us,  and  it  has 
I    always  borne  each  year.    Don't  think  there  is  any  tree  will  excel  them  as  to  quantity  (unless 
I    perhaps  Bartlett),  and  its  fruit  sells  for  916  per  barrel.     The  Virgalieu,  at  Canandaigua,  and  in 
the  Wyoming  valley,  does  not  crack  ;  fruit  very  fine,  and  sells  at  #'22  per  barrel.    Trees  bear 
very  full    I^mise  Bonne  de  Jersey  has  done  well  with  me.    I  have  a  tree  now  twelve  years 
'    old  with  a  barrel  of  pears  on  it.    The  fruit  is  one-third  larger  on  dwarf  than  on  standard  trees. 
ilfr.  Barry  thought  this  question  was  a  very  difficult  one  to  decide.     We  need  trees  that  are 
hardy,  productive,  and  free  from  blight ;  and  my  opinion  is  in  fovor  of  the  Ducbesse  d'Aogou- 
leme,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  and  Bartlett.    The  Virgalieu  in  one  place  in  our  gronnds  all 
I      cracked  one  year,  and  the  next  they  did  not  one.    Nothwithstanding  all  the  failares,  I  still 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  we  have.    It  will  sell  at  an  enormous  price — twice  that  of  any 
other.    I  would  not  leave  it  out.     Beurr6  Giffard — fine,  if  gathered  early.    Doyenne  d'Ete. 
Bustiezer  does  well  everywhere,  and  does  not  crack.     Tyson  is  a  superb  tree,  and  is  worth 
'      growing  for  its  beauty,  while  its  fruit  is  one  of  first  quality.    Flemish  Beauty  is  another  of  the 
No.  1  varieties:  Howell,  Belle  Lucrative.    Beurre  d'Angou  keeps  a  month  longer  than  the  Vir- 
galieu.   The  Sheldon  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  pears,  and  a  native  of  western  New  York, 
beside ;  fruit  most  delicious.    Although  it  won't  grow  on  quince,  it  is  a  superb  grower  on  pear. 
I  I    For  winter  pears  I  would  recommend  two— Lawrence  anci^Wlnter  Nelis. 
I        H.  E.  Hooker— 'Hhe  list  of  pears  is  so  good — unexceptionable,  in  fact— that  I  cannot  add  to  it. 

'  I  BEST  MANURE  FOR  TREES,  *C. 

**  What  are  the  best  numures  for  the  apple,  pear,  and  other  fruits,  and  what  are  the  best 
means  to  renovate  old  apple  orchards  ?" 

}V.  P.  Towmend  remembered  how  the  old  orchard  got  all  mossy,  and  his  father  set  him  to 
scrape  the  bark  of.  the  trees.  After  working  a  while  he  got  sick  of  it,  and  told  his  father  if  he 
would  let  him  take  the  team  and  draw  some  manure  into  the  old  orchard  he  could  scrape  the 
trees  without  ii\}uring  the  bark.  He  drew  in  upon  those  premises  an  average  of  half  a  load  to 
each  tree  ;  next  year  the  bark  began  to  peel,  and  of  course  to  bring  with  it  the  moss,  and  they 
increased  in  vi^or.  That  summer,  turned  the  hogs  in  upon  the  orchard,  and  they  pretty  thor- 
oughly rooted  it  all  over.  Even  to  the  tops  of  the  trees  the  old  bark  has  started,  and  the  body 
had  all  the  thrifty  and  vigorous  look  of  young  trees.  The  fruit  that  used  to  be  half  or  three- 
fourths  wormy,  is  now  fiiir,  smix>th,  and  free  from  vermin.  By  invigorating  the  trees  he  destroyed 
I  the  insects  that  had  destroyed  the  fruit.  Common  barn-yard  nnanure  was  best  for  trees.  Had 
tried  it  for  pear-trees  also.  It  should  be  applied  in  the  fall,  and  then  you  get  the  benefit  in  the 
next  two  years'  crop.    Apply  twenty-five  loads  to  the  acre  every  year  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Lajiffworthff  thought  that  in  heavy  clay  grounds  muck  would  be  useful  to  lighten  it  up. 

BLACK  RASPBERRY— CULTURE  AND  VALUE. 

"  The  Black  Cap  Baspberry — what  is  its  value  as  a  market  berry,  and  the  best  modes  of  its 
cultivation  7 
H.  E.  Hooker— Thli  Society  has  heard,  at  a  former  meeting,  a  very  elaborate  report  by  Mr. 
I    H.  N.  Doolittle  about  the  cultivation  of  the  Improved  Black  Cap,  and  needs  not  that  I  should 
I    add  to  it    I  am  persuaded,  from  my  own  experience  in  cultivation,  that  it  is  destined  to  be  a 
very  popular  and  a  very  useful  fruit ;  there  is  scarcely  any  one  of  the  small  fruits  which  is  so 
valuable,  and  the  improved  sort  is  larger  and  more  productive  than  the  wild  one,  and  is  emi- 
nently desirable ;  very  good  for  table  use,  and  for  all  cooking  purposes,  for  jellies,  tarts,  pies, 
for  drying — ^in  short,  ft)r  all  the  numerous  purposes  for  iK'hich  a  house-keeper  buys  berries,  this 
is  unequaled.    More  of  them  could  be  sold  in  the  market  than  could  be  sold  of  strawberries. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  dish,  no  hulls  to  be  picked  out,  no  dirt  to  be  washed  off,  and  they  have 
thus  far  brought  a  higher  price  than  strawberries.    Mr.  H.  considered  it  eminently  profitable 
and  worthy  the  attention  of  all  fruit-growers.     Should  be  planted  in  rows  six  or  eight  feet 
apart,  (eight  feet  apart  is  best,)  and  the  bushes  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows.    First  year  do  all  the 
cultivation  with  a  horse  cultivator,    llie  following  spring  tie  the  plants  to  a  trellis  or  ^ 
I,  stake.    The  canes  of  the  second  year  make  a  growth  of  five  or  six  or  seven  feet  high, 
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times  even  eight  or  nine  feet,  but  they  oof(ht  in  that  case  to  be  headed  off  at  ox  feet  lufi  T<> 
support  these,  form  a  wire  trellis  about  four  feet  high. 

BfHJ  Fish  thought  there  was  no  necessity  of  the  trellis  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hooler.  Qm 
good  strong  canes,  and  in  the  spring  these  should  be  cut  back  to  a  point  where  they  we  k£ 
and  will  bear  the  weight  of  the  fniit  without  support. 

B.  Ilo'hje  had  some  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Black  Cap  Raspberry,  and  was  ntip^ 
fled  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  small  fruits.  The  danger  in  cultivation  waa  in  their  lisk- 
ity  t(»  p:(*t  the  plants  too  thick.  Thought  with  Mr.  Hooker  that  rows  ei^ht  feet  apait  ubI 
plants  three  feet  apart  in  the  rctw  was  best  Would  caution  cultivators  against  a  eert&tii  ppnia 
of  the  plants  which  are  barren.  These  can  be  easily  distiogidshed  by  an  eye  well  vened  in  dtr 
matter,  and  they  must  be  rooted  out.  After  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  in  the  autoino  the  (•U 
cane  should  be  cut  out,  and  it  then  chives  a  chance  for  the  new  plants  to  ooum  %sf  fims  tir 
crown  of  the  old.  Agreed  with  Mr.  Hooker  that  the  trellis  was  the  best  plan  for  coHiTAtiLi 
theui.  There  seems  to  be  a  sad  want  of  attention  to  this  plant.  The  Chicago  mark^  hat  In^ 
supplif^d  from  Cincinnati  and  Kentucky,  and  we  had  even  brought  them  to  BulbiofrooiLli}- 
cinn.tti  at  $4  00  per  bushel.  In  my  estimation  it  is  a  very  desirable  fruit  indeed,  aad  ifflioe- 
diat<'iy  fullows  the  strawberry. 

CW.  /;.  C  Frost  had  cultivated  the  Yellow  Cap  Raspberry  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  tfaifikt 
that  it  grows  stronger  and  is  really  more  productive  than  the  Black  Cap,  anid  that  the  fruit  t« 
better  flavored. 

BLACKBFJIBIES — VALUE  AND  CULTITRE. 

"  The  New  Rochelle  and  other  blackberries^wbat  are  their  value,  and  the  best  metbodiof 
pruning  7' 

Mr.  Barnft  being  called  upon,  said  the  blackberry  was  easy  of  culture,  productive,  tod  nefde 
a  aitod  soil  to  produce  fine  rruit,  the  richer  the  better.  Ilie  New  Rochelle  were  good  wbea 
fully  ripe,  but  preferred  the  D(»rchester  for  quality,  though  it  was  leas  productive. 

S.  H.  Aitmvorth  said  Mr.  Miner,  of  Honeoye  Falls,  had  grown  a  seedling-trailing  UackbenT 
from  seed,  which  was  large,  productive,  and  of  excellent  quality.  In  &ct,  he  had  twoswdlins^ 
of  about  equal  quality,  and  of  the  same  character,  one  about  t«n  days  earlier  than  tiie  other 
Had  been  acquainted  with  this  fruit  for  three  years.  It  is  like  our  wild  trailing  Uaekbeihei. 
but  a  vjiRt  improvement,  and  much  sweeter  than  either  New  Rochelle  or  Dorchester.  Pfriap 
it  was  not  quite  as  productive  as  the  former.  Berries  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  dianeter,  sud 
an  inch  and  a  quarter,  or  more,  in  length.  One  of  the  varieties  was  apt  to  Ibrm  a  few  iisper- 
feet  berries,  and  this  waa  the  only  drawback. 

Mr.  Minur,  being  present  was  called  upon  for  facts  In  regard  to  his  seedling  biackberriei 
He  said  the  flavor  was  eieellent,  better  than  New  Rochelle  or  Dorchester.  Thought  quite  a£ 
productive  as  the  former.  Had  two  aorta  which  he  considered  good,  one  ten  days  earlier;  tk 
early  variety  always  had  perfect  berries ;  on  the  late  sort  a  few  berries  would  not  be  perfiect 
Had  raised  thousands  of  seedling  blackberries  frr»ra  the  Michigan  running  blaekbeny,  i»ot 
obtained  only  these  two  that  he  c<msidered  worthy  of  cultivation.  Planted  three  feet  apart  ('B^ 
way,  and  eight  the  other.  Had  them  in  cultivation  six  years.  Will  produce  at  th«  rate  of 
fi{\y  bushels  to  the  acre.  They  a  make  a  large  growth,  some  running  twenty  feet,  and  alwap 
ten  or  twelve.  Cut  them  back  to  about  six  feet,  and  wind  to  stakes  and  fasten.  The  frait  is 
this  way  is  on  the  outside,  where  it  can  be  easily  picked.  The  new  wood  is  allowed  to  trail  ue 
the  ground.  Propagated  to  the  tips  of  the  branches,  the  same  as  the  Black  Raspben}'.  Ncrer 
knew  an  inch  of  the  wood  to  be  killed  by  the  winter. 

CURRANTS— BE8T  V.\RIETIES  AND  CULTURE. 

'*  What  are  the  beat  methods  of  cultivation,  and  which  are  the  best  varieties  of  the  comit 
for  cultivation  ?" 

Mr,  Barry's  opinion  being  asked  io  regard  to  currants,  said  ho  had  nothing  to  offer  partice* 
larly  new  or  instructive.  The  currant  needed  plenty  of  manure  and  shortening  one-third,  cr 
thereabouts,  of  the  bearing  branches.  The  White  Grape  and  Victoria  he  considered  the  be*: 
currants.  The  Verttilhiiso  is  said  to  be  as  lanse  as  Cherry,  and  of  better  qualitf .  The  Cberij? 
is  large,  quite  acid,  but  is  not  a  shy  bearer,  hs  it  has  been  called  sometimes,  if  properly  ^^^^ 

//.  E.  Hooker  thought  for  market  purposes  the  Cherry  was  the  best  currant ;  its  fine  «2e  m 
appearance  make  it  sell  well.     It  is  the  most  pojmlnr  variety  with  the  growers  around  New  T<ffk 

Mr.  Ainsteorih  found  the  Cherry  Currant  very  productive,  far  superior  in  this  respect  fe* 
White  Qrape  or  Victoria.     It  also  han^  on  the  bushes  a  long  time  after  ripening. 

The  best  Black  Currant  for  cultivation  waa  iuquired  for,  when  Mr.  Barry  said  there  ri» 
little  difference  betweeu  the  Black  English  and  Black  Naples,  and  Mr.  Hooker  thougbttb'' 
Black  Naplea  the  most  productive. 

At  about  10  o'clock  P.  M.,  after  voting  that  the  Annual  Meeting  should  be  held  in  Born^- , 
ter,  the  Society  a^iourned. 
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DUTCH   BULBOUS   ROOTS. 

i5 


The  Bobecriber  would  Inform  his  friendi  and  patrons  of  the  arrival  of  his  first  ( 
of  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  and  Is  pleased  to  saj  that  they  are  partlcalsr] j  fine  this  sesnou  Tbe 
stock  comprises  sll  of  the  most  desirable  rarieties  in  cnltiTation,  of 

HYAClWTHil,  Doable  and  Single. 

TOXJPa,  Double  and  Single.  Earlr  and  Late. 

JOnQUTU^  POIsXAKTBXJB,  NARCIBSUa 

NARCaagge^  DooUe  Roman  and  Faper  White. 

CROCUB^  manj  new  and  superb  varieties. 

CRO^XTK  ZMPBRXALE^  ZtOB,  SNOW  DROPB^  RAN  UMCUIjITQ,  AJtlSMOiSEB, 
ARI71C  Etc..  Etc.  Also,  DOXTBZiB  DAHUAS,  in  npwaids  of  800  VABISnES.  Dt? 
Roots  of  which  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  in  safety. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  derire  a  fine  assortment,  but  are  unaoquatnted  with  tbi 
varieties,  he  has  put  them  up  in  collections  ss  follows^  with  full  directions  for  cultore. 

CoUectian  No.  l—Pirice  tlO-- Contains 

20  BTACJLNTUli  Double  and  Single  (all  named  flowers),  desirable  for  culture  ia  ptta 

or  glasses. 
20  HTAGINTHB^  Double  and  Single,  do.  for  the  Flower  Border. 
20  TI7UP8,  Early,  Double  and  Single^  for  Pot  Culture  or  Border. 
^         "         lii^te,  for  the  Border^ 
6  POI«TANTHU8  RARCIBSUB^  of  various  sorts. 
6  DOXTBZiB  ROMAN,        *<             for  Pota  (very  frsgrant). 
12  DOUBZiB  JONQtJZUI. 
100  CROCUS,  fine,  mixed.  

2  Roots  of  the  splendid  Chinese  plant,  DZBLTTRA  SPBCTABQaZB. 
4  Robto  PBOIOBB,  disUnct  varieties. 

CcOedum  No.  2 — Price  $5— Contotiu 

One-half  of  each  of  the  above  varieties  with  the  exception  of  the  Peonlea. 

CoUectim  No.  Z— Price  $3— CWatiu 

10  POUlBliB  and  BINaZiB  HTACUITU8. 
12  TlTXtlPB,  fine  mixed. 
8  NARCXBBUB. 

3  JORQUILB. 

25  CROCUS,  fine  mixed. 
8  TRJB, 

All  orders  from  unknown  correspondents  must  be  aoeompanied  by  the  Cash,  or  mtiflbdorj 
reference. 

His  new  Descriptive  Bulb  Catalogue,  with  ample  directions  for  culture,  is  jost  poUiilMd, 
and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  a  postage  stamp. 

Addr,-  B.  K  BUSS, 

Oct.  k  Nor.  9PRIIVClVni.B,  Umm» 

Cheap  Trees,  Shrubs,  Pie  Plant,  &c. 

jfl^  Wishing  to  clear  off  a  pisM  wf  ground  to  appropriate  to  other  use  next  springr  ^ 
Mock  upon  It  I  will  sell  a<  a  barpmin.  Cherry-Trees,  Asparagus  Roots,  Linnsos  and  Prince 
Albert,  Pie  Plant,  Hedge  Plants,  #  variety  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Small  Knneiy 
Stock,  Ac,  &c 

Catalogues  grstis  on  application. 

GEO.  D.  KTMBKR,  '^ 

!VrB9BBYJIIAlf,  Alf B  BBALCB 

In  aU  kinds  of  Trees,  PlanU^iki 
FbMng,  Oa.  im,  1886. 


AGKIOULTUKAL 

BOOK  PUBLISHING  HOUSE. 


Having  purchased  the  entire  Stock  and  Basiness  of  A.  0.  HOORE  k  CO. 
Agricultural  Publishers  and  Booksellers,  (formerly  C.  M.  Saxton  &  Co.,) 
and  united  the  same  to  our  business  as  heretofore  conducted,  we  now  offer 
to  the  Public  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  works  on 

HOETICULTURE, 

Eural  Art  and  Domestic  Economy, 

that  can  be  found  in  the  world. 

It  will  be  our  purpose  to  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  full  supply  of  every- 
thing in  our  line,  and  all  orders  and  inquiries  addressed  to  us  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUES  OF  OTJR  PUBLIOATEONS 

WHICH  IMBRACI  THl 

Biographical  Series  and  Miscellaneous  Works, 

formerly  published  by  MILLER,  ORTON  ft  CO.,  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
address  upon  application. 

C  M.  SAXTON,  BABEEB  &  CO., 

Agricultural  Booh  Publishers  and  Booksellers^ 

ANP   PUBLISHERS   OF 

The  Horticulturist, 

No.  26  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


Havwg  dispoeed  of  my  interest  in  the  Agricultural  Book  bualnew  to  MesarB.  0.  M.  Soxlon, 
Barker  &  Co^  (my  friend,  Mr.  C.  M.  Swrton.  having  been  formerly  my  partner,)  I  can  cordially 
oommead  my  succesBors  to  the  Agricultural  public,;wlth  the  asrorance  that  the  cause  for  which 
Mr.  Saxton  and  myself  have  for  years  conjointly  and  separately  labored,  idll  not  suffer  by 
this  traaafer.  Nkw  York,  Oct  20. 1859.  A.  0.  MOORE. 
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SPLENDID    JAPAN   LILIES 


* 


7    I^^EROH-A^ITTS    RO'W,  BOSTOIT, 

Having  made  the  coUnre  of  the  Japao  Lily  a  iPMBALTr,  and  n^eed,  durii^  the  Imt  rnrtwes 
TKABs,  many  tboosand  eeedliogt,  have  leleeted  from  thig  large  namber  nv  of  the  meet  dis- 
tinct and  beautifal,  a  part  of  which  they  now  offer  for  aale.  Theee  rarieties  hare  been  pro- 
duced by  hybiidlcatlon  with  the  Tiger,  Ouadian  and  Superb  Uliee,  having  ail  their  haidinea 
and  vigor,  with  the  exquidte  ooloring  and  fragraooe  of  the  Japan.  Their  habit  ia  taller  and 
the  foliage  much  thicker,  deeper  green,  and  more  gloasy  than  the  original  species,  standing 
our  hot  eun  without  a  blemish.    They  also  bloom  a  week  or  two  earlier. 

Having  raited  a  stock  of  fire  sf  the  ten  varieties,  they  are  offered  for  sale,  and  are  described 
as  follows: — 

MBLPOBCENXL  A  most  magniflceot  variety,  being  of  a  deep  crimson,  coTered  wiUi 
purplish  violet  and  blood-colored  spota^  with  a  distinct  border  of  pui«  white  on  the  edge  o( 
the  petals.  It  is  much  the  darkest  variety  ever  yet  produced.  Habit  vigorous,  glowing  of 
medium  height.    $6  each. 

TBRPSIGHORH  A  very  showy  variety,  with  a  white  ground  very  distinctly  and  boldly 
spotted  with  rosy  crimson.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  and  the  petals  large  and  broad.  Habit 
very  vigorous,  and  of  the  tallest  growth.     $2  each. 

URANIA.  A  superb  kind,  having  a  rich  crimson  ground,  proftisely  spotted  wi^  mbj, 
and  lined  with  white  down  the  edge  of  the  petals.  Flowers  large  and  petals  very  large,  finely 
formed  and  beautifully  recurved.    $8  each. 

TELAIiIA.  Another  brilliant  flower,  of  a  deep  crimson  shade,  tbiekly  spotted  with  rsby 
purple,  and  edged  and  tipped  with  white.  Petals  large,  broad,  and  elegantly  foraged.  Height 
medium.    $3  each. 

BRATO.  An  exquisite  variety.  Flowers  very  large,  of  a  delicate  Mush,  snitoed  witb 
rose  and  spotted  with  crimson.    Petals  large  and  broad.    Height  medium.    $2  each. 

The  five  kinds  taken  together  will  be  sold  for  $12,  to  be  sent  out  November  1. 

Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.  also  offer  a  very  large  stock  of  strong,  flowery  bolbs  of  the  beautifal 
L.  rubrum  and  albran,  and  other  fine  lilies,  as  follows ; — 

UXJUM  XiANCIFOLnTM  RUBRUM, $4  to  $8  per  dos. 

<*                      **                  AZiBUM, Sto    6      ** 

LONOIFOZalUM,  white, 2.     •* 

*•         CANADENSB,  yellow  spotted, 2      '' 

OROOM'B  HYBRIDB,  very  cherry  deep  red,  •       •  6      " 

*'         BROWirS  (true),  a  superb  Illy, 1  esdi. 

November  is  the  best  season  for  planting.  lilies  and  Plants  safely  packed  for  traoq^ta- 
tion  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  | 

DUTCH    FLOWEB   BOOTS. 

A  large  and  beautiful  assortment  of  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  comprising  Hyacinths,  TnlipflyCro* 
cuses,  NarcisBUS,  Crown  Imperials,  &c.,  &c.,  wholesale  and  retail.  Assortments  in  paclcagefl  i 
suitable  for  small  gardens,  $3,  $5,  and  $10  each,  according  to  quantity. 


IRON  GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 


JANES,  BEERE  &  CO., 

No.  856  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  only  Efitablisliment  in  the  United  States  extensively  engaged    in  the 
manufacture  of 

Fountains,  Vases  and  Statuary 


For  Gardens,  Lawns  and  Public  Parks. 

Over  thirty  different  patterns  and  sizes  of  Vases,  from  $2  00  to  $24  00,  and 
a  great  variety  of  Fountains,  from  $20  00  to  $2500  00. 

Iron  i:^ table  Furniture: 

Hay  Racks,  Mangers,  and  Stall  Partitions,  neat,  and  easily  put  up,  and  in- 
destructible. 

lUustrctted  Catalogues  sent  by  Mail. 

Add»«  JANES,  BEEBE  &  CO., 

/UL  12mo.  If ••  3MI  BrMuiwar,  IVew  Y*rk 


!     NEW  HOT  WATER  FURNACE 


»i  •  •  •  .< 


JIXD 

FAcrmRiEa 


LEEDS'   PATENT,  FOR 
WARMING   AND   VENTHiATING 

BUILDINGS,  ^^^SJMJ  HOUSES, 
DWELLINGS.    F-Pfcf^g    GRAPERIES. 

Stores,  Hotels    |^^^^^ES^    Forcing  Pits, 


After  fi  thoroDgb  tent  of  oor  Hoi  Water  Fnmacts  in  illffereDi  part«  of  tLe  UoioD,  tiie  pi^ 
three  wluieni,  we  oonfidentlj  offer  it  to  the  public  as  poeaemng  the  fbllowini;  advantages 
(amon^  many)  orer  Hot  A!r  Famaces,  loog  circuitous  coils  of  Steam  Pipes,  or  Badiaton : 

>\fri«— Tills  Hot  Watib  Fvrnaci  wanna  a  large  Tolume  of  /V«ft  Air  from  the  ovtnde,  bgr 
passing  it  over  a  radiating  surface,  and  through  Hexagonal  Pipes,  entirely  surroQuded  bj  hU 
water,  not  exceeding  a  temperature  of  212  degrees ;  thus  introdueing  into  the  apartments,  in 
atmosphere,  with  all  its  inoisfurf  and  vUaUty,  sqfi,  qgreeabU,  and  wrigoratuif, 

iSflOwuf— It  aflbrds  the  only  means  of  correct  and  complete  yentilatioo,  which  oonsbts  in  ^ 
placing  the  ritiated  or  foul  air,  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  quantttj  of  ftesk  idr,  wanaed 
to  a  proper  temperature,  and  passing  through  each  apartment  at  short  intenrala. 

TTiird—li  fbmlshes  an  atmospht're  eaUnfy  fret  from  dud  and  noxioia  gam^  and  has  opeiated  as 
a  preventire  and  cure  to  diseases  of  the  throat,  lungs  and  chests,  as  we  have  abuDdaat  t«ti- 
monj  to  show. 

Fhmik — It  is  tamomkal  and  tfidoA^  eonsuming  leas  fuel  to  heat  properly  the  same  number 
of  cubic  feet  of  air,  in  a  given  time.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  compact  form  of  the  chest, 
causing  a  Mhori  mtd  nqM  dradaHom  of  the  water  which  brings  it  often  In  contact  with  the  &n 
BurfEice,  and  presenting  to  the  air,  by  the  hexagonal  form  of  the  tubes,  with  their  dirisonf, 
so  large  an  amount  of  radiating  surface. 

I]fth — It  is  durabUf  has  few  umUr  Joints,  non  not  lsak,  needs  swrgMicra,  is  mnfy  mttmagei,  re- 
quiring fuel  bat  twice  in  twenty  four  hours,  does  not  shrink  nor  u^urt  tkgfmmtuft  amitktvmir 

work  (ftktbuildir^,  AMD  QAM  Vmrwm  Of  TOMML  OK  FIBM. 

Sixlh — ^It  is  the  only  apparatus  yet  introduced,  by  which  ChnBenntaria,  Chreen  Bottm,  Formf 
PUi,  &c.,  can  be  kept  with  little  care,  at  an  even  temperature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  admit  of 
ventilation,  which  will  furnish  an  atmosphere  WBpmrt  and  frtsh  insidt  as  ouitide:  so  that  FhaU, 
Plants,  &c.,  may  be  grown  as  high  colored toid  wdl  flavored  as  in  the  open  air. 

Seeenth^Thh  Hot  Watie  Fubaaob  has  been  in  enecea^  operation,  and  gieee  perfett  and  adin 
iatisf action.  Wo  refer  to  the  mauy  testimonials  received,  and  solicit  an  examination  of  our  ap- 
paratus. Full  estimates  and  plans  given,  and  all  work  executed  jsvtNvyefy,  and  personal  atten- 
tion given  to  tbe  same,  by  the  proprietor 


GEORGE  It.  CANNON, 


Dee.  1868,  Itmot. 
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I  "COUNTRY  LIFE," 

\  A  GBEAT  AGBIGULTUBAL  WOBX, 

Covering  the  whole  ground  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Landscape  Gardening.    With 
225  inperb  iUustratioos,  designed  and  engraved  expreeelj  for  the  work,  by  eminent  artists. 

BY    R.   :m:ORRIS    00PEJ3L.-A.1T3D,    E3S<a. 

Such  a  work  as  the  above  has  long  been  needed  combining  in  one  volume  a  whole  Library 
of  facts,  and  the  experience  of  the  best  Agriculturists  in  both  hemispheres,  brought  down  to 
the  present  day,  and  all  arranged  in  months,  so  that  any  cultivator  of  the  soil,  be  be  the  pro- 
prietor of  hundreds  of  acres,  or  of  a  single  acre,  can  have  before  bim  a  practical  Manual,  or 
rather  an  CkicyclopaMlia,  divided  into  months,  showing  bim  at  a  glance  just  what  he  must  do 
in  every  month  in  the  year,  uhen  to  plow,  when  to  plant,  and  tohk  to  plant,  hmo  to  plow,  and 
how  to  plant,  from  the  smalest  flower  to  the  cereals  which  sustain  life.  Also  the  most  com- 
plete description  of  the  manner  of  constructing  and  managing  Hci  Hauus,  containing  a 
thorough  treatise,  with  full  illustrations,  on  Rose  CmUun,  together  with  descriptions  of  the 
principal  Flowers,  Plants  and  Shrubs,  which  can  be  cultivated  here,  and  how  to  cultivate 
them,  and  the  most  elaborate  treatise  yet  published  on  Laitdsgaps  Gardening,  with  numerous 
plans  for  laying  out  gardens^  or  fields,  or  entire  farma^  with  complete  plans  and  descriptions 
for  draining  lands. 

Mr.  Copeland  is  well  known  in  his  profession ;  be  has  made  it  the  enthusiastic  study  of  bis 
life,  and  probably  there  is  not  a  man  living  in  this  country  who  is  better  qualified  than  he  for  so 
great  an  undertaking.  And  that  be  has  acquitted  himself  nobly  in  this  great  work  which  he 
now  offers  to  the  public,  we  have  the  testimony  of  several  distinguished  Agrioultnrists,  who 
have  examined  his  proof-sheets. 

The  work'  is  published  in  one  vtperh  800.  vol.  of  800  pages^  with  225  elegant  illuatratums — 
Pbigb  Two  Dollars  and  Finr  Cxnts. 

Sent  free  of  postage  upon  receipt  of  Price. 

C.  M.  8AXTON,  BARKER  &  CO., 

99  PABK  BOW,  NSW  YOBK. 


»i   ^  •  »   i< 


We  would  call  the  attention  of  Guano  Dealers,  Planten  and  Farmers  to  the  article  which 
we  have  on  hand  and  for  sale  at 

TMrtf  per  cejit.  less  than  Pemvlan  Oaano, 

and  which  we  claim  to  be  superior  to  anv  Guano  or  fertilizer  over  imported  or  manufactured 
in  this  country.  This  Guano  is  imported  by  WM.  H.  WEBB,  of  New  York,  from  Jarvis'  and 
Bakers'  Islands,  in  the  **  South  Pacific  Ocean,"  and  is  sold  genuine  and  pure  as  imported. 
It  has  been  satisfactorily  tested  by  many  of  our  prominent  Farmers,  and  analyzed  by  the 
mofit  eminent  and  popular  Agricultural  Chemists,  and  found  to  contain  (as  will  be  seen  by 
our  circulars)  a  large  per  centage  of 

Bone  Pbospbate  of  Ume  and  Pliosplioric  Acid, 

and  other  animal  organic  matter,  yielding  ammonia  sufficient  to  produce  immediate  abundant 
crops,  besides  substantially  enriching  the  soil.  It  can  be  freely  used  without  danger  of  burn- 
ing tlie  seed  or  plant  by  coming  in  contact  with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  fertilizers ; 
retaining  a  great  degree  of  moisture  it  causes  the  plant  to  grow  in  a  healthy  condition,  and 
aa  axperience  has  proved 

Free  of  Insects* 

For  orders  in  any  quantity  (which  will  bo  promptly  attended  to)  or  pamphlets  containing 
T    fall  particulars  of  analyses  and  tests  of  farmers, 


JOHN  B.  SAEDY,  Agent, 

Oct.,  Nov.  k  Dec.  If •.  58  'BmmtM  St.,  center  •f  Wall  St.,  If cw  Yark  Citjr. 


I0«^ 

fA.LFRED    Mj^RSH    <fe     CO., 

I  241  Broadway,  New  York, 

^       ENGINEERS  AND  CONTBACTOBS 

FOB  THB 

Erection  of  Coal  and  Rosin  Gas  "W^orks, 

PBOPRIET0B8  AND  MANUFACTUBEB8  OF 

Marsh's  Patent  Bosin  or  Sunlight  Gas  Works^ 

For  Pablic  or  Private  UTorlu. 

Patented  1858  and  '59,  in  the  United  States,  Canadas  and  £ar<^e.  These 
Works  are  the  only  ones  in  existence  that  can  be  operated  anj  length  of 
time,  continuously,  fcithaut  opening  the  Hetarts  and  without  the  ieasi  dqxnU 
of  carbonaceous  matter,  either  in  the  Retorts  or  Pipes,  producing  the  CHEAP- 
EST AND  BEST  Illuminating  Oas  ever  manufactured  from  RoBin. 

N©T.  ^ 

RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


The  Bubwriber  deTOtes  his  attention  exclusive! j  to  the  improrement  of  ConDtryBesidenca 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  Ac.  His  designs  are  drawn  up  to  as  to  be  pncticallj  a{^licmUe  to  the 
purposes  for  which  tbeyare  intended ;  the  position  of  every  tree  and  shrub  carefuilj  indicated, 
with  accompanying  references  and  remarlts  explanatory  of  the  particnlar  features  to  be 
developed,  and  a  list  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  plants  required  for  their  comj^etioo. 

References  furnished  if  required. 

WILLIAM  SAUNBEBS, 

t£  «BliniAlTTOWlf ,  Fm. 

NOTICE 

TO 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  and  Amateurs. 
A  HOCHSTEIN,  Artist, 

Oibrt  Ills  services  to  B&A\7  and  VAJCfTT  from  nature 

FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  INSECTS,  etc.; 
Designs  for  Pablications,  Catalogues,  etc. 

Givea    Lessons  in  Drawing    and   Aqaarell    (Water  Color)   Painting. 
Kefer.    Mr.  C  M.  SAXTON,  Publisher,  25  Park  Row.  | 

Address  A.  HOOHSTEIN, 

»!•  SPBINQ   STREBT9  lOBWTOV 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

FOR  WABMINa  C0NSERVAT0RIE8,  GUIAPSRIE8,  FORCXNa  PITS, 


ETC.,  ETC. 


B  Fir»-box.    D  Fire-door.    F  Flow-pipe.    O  Orate.    B.  Betnm-plpe.    8  Smoke  paaseges.    W  Wftter. 

BROWN'S  WATER  FURNACE  COMPANY  respectfuUy  call  the  attention  of  thoee  inter- 
ested, to  their  improTcd  apparatus  for  wanning  Greenhouses,  Ac. 

The  above  cuts  present  sectional  views  of  fiieir  boiler ;  ito  enlarged  fire  surface,  and  in- 
creased capacity  of  fire-box,  reader  it  the  most  powerful,  efficient,  easiest  managed,  and  eco- 
nomical boiler  in  use. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  appended  list  of  some  of  those  who  have  the  apparatus  In  use. 


James  W.  Elwell,  67  South  St.,  New  York. 

H.  A.  Johnson,  80  Exchange  Place,      " 

Charlbs  Kneeland,  49  William  St.,     ** 

Edmuxd  Coffin,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  MiCELi,  Flashing,  Long  Island. 

H.  D.  Rice,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Francis  Morris,  Throg's  Neck. 

Wm.  W.  Crake,  Clinton  Ave.  Brookfrn. 

O.  M.  PoLLrrs,  42  Pacific  St.  Brooklyn. 

C.  W.  LiLiBNTHAL,  Youkers. 

William  Brtcb,  Madisoi.  N.  J. 

WiijjAM  Chorlton,  Staten  Island. 

P.  H  Perrt,  Tarrytown, 

A.  Hepp,  878  Broad  way, New  York. 

Sa'l  M  NriLL,  West  B'arms,  Westcheste 

Wm.  Shaw,  Staten  Island. 

EixwANOER  k  Barrt,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

James  W.  Elwell,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

H.  A.  Johnson,  Staten  Island. 


F.  C.  LiGHTE.  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Ham.  White.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

L.  S.  Pond,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  • 

Theo.  McNamse,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

F.  S.  Latheop,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Wabrbk  Delako,  Jr.,  Newhorg,  N.  Y. 

J.  L.  Smaixwood,  Orange,  N.  J. 

J.  R  Cornell,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Wm.  Gibbons,  Madison,  N.  J. 

James  Brtce,  Madison,  N.  J. 

A.  A.  Low,  Brooklyn. 

James  Kent,  Fishkill. 

Charles  M.  Woloott,  Fishkill. 

L.  G.  Morris,  Tremont,  Westchester  Co. 

Samitsl  F.  Taber,  Roslyn,  Long  Island. 

Newton  Case,  Hartford,  Conn. 

J.  M.  Scfaermerhom,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Kneeland,  Bay  Side,  L.  I. 

Wm.  Bell,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


All  orders  promptly  executed. 

Plans  and  circulars  may   be  obtained  at  the  OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPANY,  Na  274 
CANAL  SITIEET,  near  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


J.  S.  BROWN,  President 


ALBANY  TILE  WORKS, 

Comer  of  Clinton  Avenue  and  Enox  Street,  Albany,  N.T. 

Ths  subfcriben  being  tbemoetexteDBiveinanafAetareTBof  DRAINING  TTI£  intfaeUflited  ' 
States,  have  on  huid,  in  Utrge  or  small  quantities,  for  Land  Draining,  Round,  Sole,  and  Hone- 
8boe  Tile,  warranted  superior  to  any  made  in  this  country  ;  hard-turned  aiid  orer  4»e  loot 
in  length. 

BOUND  HLB. 
Inches  dlam.     Per  thousand  feet 

U $  900 

24 12  00 

8} 40  90 

SOLE  TILE. 
Inches  rise.    Per  thoumDd  feet. 

2 $10  75 

3 16  16 

4 35  «0 

6 65  00 

6 80  00 

H0BS&8H0E  TILE. 
21  inches  rise,  ....  $10  70  per  1000  feel 
''^       "       ^      ....  15  00        •*       '• 
....  18  00        *•       " 
....  36  00 
....  55  00        "       *• 
....  75  00        "       " 
Cartage  to  Cars  or  Boat  fk^.    Terms,  Cush. 

C.  *  yg¥.  HcCAMlHOlV,  Albany,  M.T. 


tff^  Orders  solicited. 
Oct.  12t. 


THE  RURAL  CYCLOPEDIA; 

Or  a  General  Dictionary  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  Instmmenta,  and  Pxtdice, 
necessary  to  the  Farmer,  Stock-Farmer,  Gardener,  Farrier,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Illustrated  with  ooMross 
plates  and  cuts  (many  of  them  colored)  of  Animals,  lasects.  Fruits,  Flowers,  Ifflptemeoti, 
&c,fta    4  Yols.,  Royal  Octavo,  half  call    Price  $20. 


For  Sale  at  the  Office  of  the  HortkuUmrid  by 


C.  H.  SAZTOH, 


99  PARK  ROir,  New  T«rii. 


THE  NEWARK  NURSERY, 

Haring  disposed  of  some  300  acres  of  their  grounds  to  a  Company,  for  a  permaaent  "Fifr 

Qroond,**  are  obliged  to  remove  the  Trees  from  those  grounds  during  the  coming  FsU  »od 

Spring. 

An  immense  number  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shmbs,  Vines,  etc,  etc, 

will  be  sold  at  rery  low  rates.    A  large  number  of  the  Evergreens  and  other  Omaoental  t^f 
Treeflk  are  of  extra  size,  and  remarkably  well  shaped,  and  of  thrifty  growth. 

Orders  addressed  to  QUSTIN  &  PITMAN,   Nitr8ebti«k,  Nbwam,   Nkw  Jersst,  w  to 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Thokburii  &  Co.,  15  John  Strkbt,  Niw  Yobk,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
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FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Large  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  Acacias, 

In  fine  blooming  condition,  that  have  become  too  large  for  U8,  and  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain 

25,000  SILVER  BSAPLE  SEEDLXNGS,  4  to  6  feet  high,  at  $6  per  lOOO. 
10,000  DfidDUOUS  C7PRBSB,  6  to  7  feet  high,  at  f  12  per  100.    - 

LAROE^IZED  EVERGBEENS, 

SUCH  AS 

Norway  Spruce,  Scotch  Fir,  Weymouth  Pine,  Balsam  Fir,  Deodar  Cedar,  American  Arbor 
Vit®,  handsome  grown  trees,  lift  with  fine  roots,  perfectly  safe  to  trausplant,  and  will  be 
sold  at  a  rery  low  price  to  clear  off"  the  ground. 

5000  BAGALT'S  RA8PBERR7  PLANTS— an  Autumnal  bearer    price  $5  per  100 ; 
$40  per  1000.    Packing  included. 

FRUIT  TREES 

FOR 

ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

^APRICOTS  ON  PLUM  STOCKS;  PEACHES,  CHERRIES, 
[NECTARINES,  PLUMS,  FIGS,  etc.,  all  of  the  best  sorts. 
Prices  on  application. 

ROBERT  BXJIST, 

NUBSEB  TMAN  AND  SEED-GB  0  WER, 

Seed  Warehouse,  Nos.  922  &  924  Market  St,  Philadelphia. 

Not.  IV1TB8EBIE8,  DABBT  BOAD. 

AMERICAN  GUANO. 

TO    FARMERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    GUANO. 


This  Guano  from  Jarvis  Island,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  containing  80  per  cent  of  Phosphates 
and  Sulphates  of  Lime,  and  the  most  valuable  fertiliaer  known,  is  oflfered  for  sale  in  large  or 
small  quantities  at  two  thirds  the  price  of  Peruvian.    For  fuU  information  and  particulars 

'^"^  C.  S.  MAR8HAT.L, 

President  of  the  American  Ghmno  Company^ 

March  12  tioie..  «•  W»li«m  gttoet,  W w  Ywk. 

DAVID  J.  GRISCOM; 

Imports,  Cultivates  and  Supplies  EVERGREEN.  SHADE  ™JEVFRVS  '^i'^^VT^JS^n^ 
BERY.  &c.,  of  all  descriptions.  For  PARKS,  LAWNS,  CEMETERIES,  AVpUES,  OB- 
CHARDS  AND  GARDENS,  &c.,  of  unexcelled  quality,  and  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

Aleo  Stock  for  Nurseirmen,  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Priced  List  and  Descrfpttve  Catalogue  furniehed  on  application. 

Sept,  Oct.  As  Not. 
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A  SUPERB 

COLLECTION  of  BULBOUS  ROOTS, 

ComprUlng  276  named  sorte  of  • 

HYACINTHS, 

At  from  $1  60  to  $5  per  dosen.    Fortj  named  sorts  of 

TULIPS, 

At  from  70  cents  to  $1  50"  per  dosen. 

HYACINTHS  FX)B  GARDliS^,  colors  named,  f  I  00  per  dozen  ;  S7  00  per  lOa 
TULIPS  FOR  GARDEK,  varieties  named,  50  cents  per  dozen  ;  $3  50  per  100. 
Packages  containing  tlie  following  Bulbs  sdapted  to  house  cultnre,  at  $8  50. 

12  Fine  named  HTACINTHS,  12  TUUPS, 

26  CROCUS,  8  DOUBLE  KARCISSUS. 

8  SINQLB  KABCIBSU8,  3  POLYANTHUS  NABdSSUS, 

6  Doable  and  6  dngle  SNOWDROPS,  6  Doable  and  6  single  JONQUILS. 

A  priced  Catalogoe  of  the  letdlng  kinds,  famished  on  application. 

Andrew  Bridgemaiii 

Oet,  Not.  k  Dm.  878  BMAdway,  New  Tark. 

O  Ji.T-A.3L.OGHJE:    O  in  I 

Agricultoral  Implement  Dealers  and  Maimfectaiers, 

AND   AGRIOULTURAI^   NEWSPAPERS, 

IN  THE  rNITED  8TATB8  AND  CANASA8. 

This  Directory  is  now  for  the  first  time  offered  to  the  public  It  contains  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  the  leading  Nursenrmen,  Agricnltaral  Implement  Dealers,  igricoitoii 
Newspspcrs  in  the  United  States  «nd  Canadas,  and  Is  the  most  perfect  and  coraprebeDSTe 
list  ever  pablished.  All  the  important  and  larger  States  hsTS  been  made  by  special  canrui, 
and  the  correctness  of  the  information  is  therefore  rendered  accurate  beyond  all  doubt.  Be 
cost  of  this  list  to  the  seventy-flre  original  *'  getters  ap"  was  $50  per  copy.  It«ast^i>^ 
seqnently  reduced  to  $5,  and  is  now  offered  at  the  reduced  price  of  $1,  amended  aod  rerispi 
Its  importance  to  all  directly  connected  with  agricultural  affairs,  cannot  be  orer-4rtliB&t^. 
as  by  its  means  parties  can  pat  themselves  and  goods  in  direct  commanication  bjmeaas'^' 
drcalars. 

All  orders,  to  receive  attention,  must  be  accompanied  wUh  a  remittance.  Letters  (rf  laq^^ 
mast  contain  a  postage  stamp  to  prepay  answer. 

EEAOLES  ft  Co.,  New  York  Nursery  Aeancy, 
Nov.  19  North  William  Street,  IVeir  York* 

TriBes,  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  &c. 
WM.  S.  PRINCE  &  Co.,  Flnshing,  N.  7., 

Have  now  ready  for  applicants  their  Splendid  New  Priced  Descriptive  Catalcgses  tf  Ti«tf.  <>• 

PlanU,  Native  and  Foreign  Grapes,  kc.,  for  the  Fall  of  1859  and  Spring  of  1860.  f^ 

65,000  Fine  PLUM-TREES  of  30  select  varietie^  at  $26  per  100  and  $225  per  1000.  J 

RABPBERRma,  Currants,  Blackberries,  and  other  Small  Fruits,  In  all  ibeirTariettfs^  ' 

lowest  prices. 

mm^  See  our  other  AdoertitemenU  in  tkis  Nvmber. 
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The  Most  Beantifiil  Musical  Instroments  in  the  World. 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  Sc  CO.'S 


CELEBRATED    MELODEONS. 

For  Darability,  Neatness,  and  Beanty  of  ExteriorFinish,  and  more  than 
ill,  for  Richness,  Depth,  and  Purity  of  Tone,  these  Melodeons  stands  un- 
ivalled. 

The  Divided  Swell,  a  very  desirable  feature,  and  secured  to  us  by  Letters 
^atent,  can  only  be  obtained  in  Melodeons  of  our  own  manufacture.  By 
neans  of  this  improvement,  Tenor  or  Treble  Solos  or  Duets  may  be  played 
vith  the  full  power  of  the  instrument,  while  the  Bass  can  be  performed  in  a 
oft,  subdued  tone,  not  otherwise  attainable. 

Our  Reeds  are  so  constructed  that  the  Melodeon  Remains  in  Fer- 

ect  Tune.  Thousands  of  them  have  been  in  use  for  many  years  that 
lave  never  needed  any  repairs  whatever,  and  we  believe  there  is  no  Musical 
nstrument  used  that  requires  LESS  EXPENSE  to  keep  it  in  perfect  order. 

Our  Melodeons  are  all  cased  in  Rosewood,  and  finished  as  smoothly  as  the 
►est  Pianos.  They  are  compactly  boxed  for  shipping,  and  the  cost  of  freight 
3  but  little  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  They  are  so  arranged  that 
.VY  ONE  can  unpack  and  put  them  up  without  diflSculty. 

We  have  been  awarded  First  Fremiums  for  our  Melodeons  wherever 
7c  have  exhibited  them  in  eompetition  with  others,  and  we  have  the  satis- 
iction  of  believing  that  (hir  Constant  Aim  tO  Ezcel  is  appreciated 
y  the  Musical  public. 


LIST    or* 

IN  PORTABLE  CASE. 

our  Octave,  C  to  C $45  00 

our  and  a  half  Octaves,  G  to  F  60  00 

ive  Octaves,  F  to  F 75  00 

ivc  Octaves,  Double  Keed,  F 

to  P 130  00 


FRIOES. 

IN  PIANO  CASE. 

Five  Octaves,  F  to  F $100  00 

Six  Octaves,  F  to  F 130  00 

Five  Octaves,  Double  Reed. .  150  00 
Five  Octaves,  2  Banks  Keys.  200  00 
The  Organ  Melodeon,  C  to  C  350  00 


This  last  is  a  most  Magnificent  Instrument  for  ChurcheSy  Halls  and 
oncert  Sooms*  It  has  two  banks  of  Keys,  five  sets  of  Reeds,,  eight 
tops,  one  and  a  half  Octave  Foot  Pedals,  and  one  set  of  Reeds  in  Pedal 
ass,  independent.  It  has  all  the  power  and  volume  of  an  $800  Organ,  at 
SB  than  half  the  cost,  and  is  much  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Orders  promptly  filled,  and  each  Melodeon  warranted  perfect 

Addrc88,  GEO.  A   PRINCE  &  CO^  BufilEao,  N.  7. 

GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  UO  Iiake  St,  Cbteaco,  EL 
I  J,  6  time*. '  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  87  Folton  St,  New  Tork  Cit^. 
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MINTON'S 

ENCAUSTIC  TILES  FOR  FLOORS. 


Theie  Tiles  are  used  for  floors  of  Churches,  Public  Buildings,  Vestibiiles,  HaUt.  Cgbktv  ; 
tories.  Dining  Rooms,  and  Hearths  in  Dwelling*.  * 

They  we  of  an  almost  inllnite  yarietj  of  patterns,  verj  hard  and  strong,  snd  sr^bc  m 
the  best  houses  In  all  parts  of  the  country.    Also, 

aABUKIRK  OHIMNET  TOPS, 

Suited  to  every  style  of  Architecture,  an<l  recommended  in  DomriKo'a  work  os  onstry 
houses,  and  by  architects  generally.    Also, 

VITRIFIED  DRAIN  PIPE 

Of  ail  sixe^from  2  to  18  Inches  In  diameter,  for  conducting  water. 

'-«-«^x  mnXEE  &  C0ATE8, 


Oct  k  Not. 


979  Pe«rl  tituS,  If «w  T«fk. 


DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

Jiut  pobliahad,  oar  F«ll  Catalogue  of  BULBSt  oontainiiig  our  omal  eztcmin  MMrtna 

Mnr^CMJTTMS; 

CMtOCVSf 

JTMRCMSSVSf 

CXOWVr  MJnrEMMMM^S,  Jtt.,  Jtt,,  Mt, 

Abo  Amt  mmitmtttt  of  the  kbove,  for  from  $1  00  to  910  00  each,  niMle  op.  CWtlo|Mi 
Mailed  on  kpplieation. 

J.  M.  THOBBUBH  &  Co. 

SEED  WAEEEOUSR 

IS  «*hH  M,  ir«ir  T«k. 


Oct.*  Nov. 


LARGE  STOCK  OF 


16,000  HABTFORD  PROLIFIC,  1  year  old,  strong  plants,  $40  per  100. 
**  "  '«  S  to  8  years  old,  hearing,     65      " 

"    DELAWARE,  1  year  old,  medium,  150      ** 


REBECX^A, 
CX)NCORD, 


2 

strong. 

900 

1 

•       medium, 

76 

2 

'       strong. 

125 

1 

*       strong, 

40 

2 

"       extra. 

66 

f  ■ 
0 

0 

B 

H 


:.  I 


Also,  ISABELLA,  CATAWBA,  ROYAL  MUSCADINE,  CUNTON.  &c.,  asrewoo- 
ahle  as  can  he  purchased  at  any  Nursery  in  the  country.  PlanU  carefDlly  ptf k^ 
free  of  charge,  and  deliyered  at  Express  or  FVelght  Office. 


HAMPDEN  NURSERY, 
SyrrngfieU  Mm. 


B.  Ghanncey  Brewer, 

Proprietor. 


e 

?. 
!• 


u 


MAKUFAOrURIBS  OW 

Melodeons  and  Harmoniums. 

Tbo  undersignod  resp-ctriilly  Invite  the  aitontion  of  tbe  public  to  the  following  bets  in  relation  to  their  In- 
Btmtnents : 

1st.  Our  Melodcooa  and  Harmoniams  have  received  the  endorsement  and  preference  of  the  first  musi- 
cal anttiorities  In  the  country,  among  wlum  are Tbalberg, Mason,  Webb, Boot,  W.  Mason,  Bradbury,  Morgan, 
Baker,  Welherbee,  Wilcox,  Zerrahn,  Bruce,  Salter,  mid  Znndel.  ^  ^  .w    ^^»  -r 

id.  Having  exhibited  at  nioetoeu  fairs  since  l86G,  we  have,  in  svbt  mBARCB,  been  aw^ded  the  FIKsT 
PREMIUM,  over  all  competitors.  .....  ^  ^        „ 

3d.  Nearly  "HVO  HUNDRED  churches  and  chapels  have  been  (toilBhed  witli  oar  OrK»n  Harmoniums,  all 
of  which  have  given  cutiro  aatlsftiction.  _  ,^  ^  ..... 

4th.  We  have  always  guaranteed  onr  Instruaents  to  give  tatlsfhctioo,  and  hAv«  never  been  asked  to  talce 
ooo  bade  on  account  of  any  defect  In  its  manufacture. 

P  R 1  0  B    li  I S  T 

MxLODflONB,  with  one  set  of  Reeds  -       .       .       .       $aO    $75    $100  $110  and  $130 

Mklodbonb,  with  two  sets  of  Reeds $130  and  $150 

Oboah-Mblodions,  with  two  sets  of  Reedg  and  two  hanks  of  Keys  -       -  -  -  $200 

Habmonivxb,  with  six  and  eight  stops $200  and  $250 

Obgak-Habmohiums        .       - $800  $350  and  $4C) 

Amongst  the  recent  improvemente  introduced  by  us,  we  Invite  attention  to  that  of  the  '*  TREBLE  FORTE  " 
•top.  which  is  now  applied  to  all  of  our  melodeons. 

De«criptivo  Oatalogues  sent  to  any  address  on  application  to 

MASON    &    HAMLIN, 

BOSTON,   MASS. 
Depot  in  New  York — Chioksriko  &  Sosvs,  694  Broadway. 

DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

Jast  arrived  hy  Steamer,  my  Annual  Importation  of 

SUPBRB  DOUBLE  AXTD  SINGLE  HTACZNTHa 

Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus  lilies,  Snow  Drops,  Anemones,  Gladiolas,  Ra- 
nnnculos.  Crown  Imperials,  Iris,  Ixias,  &c.,  Ac.,  all  of  which  have  heen 
selected  from  one  of  the  first  growers  in  Haarlem,  and  can  be  recommended,  as  strong  sound 
bulbs,  true  to  description. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue,  with  prices,  and  full  directions  for  their  cuHiratlon,  will  be  for- 
warded to  all  applicants. 
The  trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

H.  A.  DBEEK,  Seedsman  &  Florist, 

Oct  A  Nov.  397  CHBSTIf  17T  9TRBBT,  PMla4elplil«. 


8AWIH0S  and  OROUHD  BONE,  for  fertilizing  purposes. 
CBUSHED  BOHE,  expressly  for  Qraperies. 
TUBHIVOS,  for  Oase-Hardening  and  Feeding. 

FK>BSALEBY  CHRISTIAN  SCHWARTZ, 

Oet.  Urns.  Faet*iT>  Baat  SS4  8t.  Oflee,  S«  TaMr  St. 
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MORRIS   NURSERIES, 

VTEST    CHESTER,    FJ^. 

Tlie  Proprietors  of  these  Nurseries  o«ll  the  attention  of  Tree  Planters,  Nanajmefl  a&!  1 1 
dealers  to  their  large  stociL  of  Fro  it  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubbery,  Roses,  etc.eic.  XgI  « 
deeming  it  necessary  to  enumerate  all  the  different  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  cultintedk 
ns,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  we  have  in  the  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Department,  all  tbe  dd 
standard  Tarletles  as  well  as  every  thing  new,  that  seems  to  promise  well.  For  Firtieili» 
we  refer  to  the  new  Edition  of  our  priced  descriptive  Catalogue,  also  to  our  new  Tndelisi 
both  of  which  will  be  leot  to  i4>pUcaiits  free  of  charge. 

Packing  done  in  the  best  manner ;  Freight  paid  to  Philadelphia,  on  all  ordeniin«imt^ 
to  $6  or  over. 


B«pt,  Oet  A  Not; 


J.  L  DABIINGTON  &  CO. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

B.  T.  Babbitt's  Best  Hedidnal  Saleratns  is  Mann&ctand 
from  Common  Salt 

a  T.  BABBrrr'S  best  Saleratns  is  prepaied  entirely  different  from  other  Salenkn.  C 
the  deleterious  matter  extracted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  Bread,  Biscuit  and  all  kinds 
of  Cake,  without  containing  a  particle  of  Saleratus  when  the  Bread  ur  Cake  is  baked ;  tberebr 
producing  wholesome  results.  Every  particle  of  Saleratus  is  turned  to  gas  and  pssaes  throcgh 
the  Bread  or  Biscuit  while  baking ;  consequently  nothing  remains  but  common  nit.  water. 
and  flour.  You  will  readily  perceive,  by  the  taste  of  the  Saleratus,  that  it  is  eotireljdifeRot 
from  other  Saleratus.    When  yon  purchase  one  paper  yon  should  take  the  old  psjKr  vitb 

Jron,  and  be  very  particular  and  get  the  next  exactly  like  the  first  (name  and  picture,  twitted 
oaf  bread,  with  a  glass  of  effervescing  water  on  the  top,  as  you  see  in  the  bill.) 

Full  directions  for  making  Bread  with  Sour  Milk  and  Cream  Tartar,  and  all  kiadaof  Pytir: 
alio  for  making  Soda  Water ;  also,  directions  for  making  Seidlita  Powders  will  sccom|aQ; 
each  package.  

B.  Tr  BABBITT, 

Hot.  68  ft  70  Washington  St.,  Hew  York,  and  No.  38  India  St,  Boitea. 

PURE  CONCENTRATED  POTASH  In  6  lb.  CANS,— Six  pounds  of  this  Potash  sre  eqoal  io 
twelve  ponnds  of  common  Potash.  This  article  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  niitsble  for 
retailing  in  the  smallest  quantities.  The  attention  of  druggists  especially  is  cslled  to  tiiis 
Potash.    Cases  of  1  doz.,  2  doz.,  8  dos.,  and  6  doz.,  for  sale  oy  '  >.4 

B.  T.  BABBITTt 
ITos.  68  ft  70  Washington  St,  HewTork,  and  Ho.  88  India  St.  BoitoiL 

March  12  limes. 

MR.    J.    Q.   A..    'W^RRElSr, 

OF  8AK  niAKCISOO,  18  OVE  AGENT  FOR  CAUFORNU. 
14*  CX.AV  UTRBBT. 


HOWARD  DANIELS, 

Ardiitect  and  Landscape  Gardener, 

tt  937   BROAOWAYy   NSW  YORK.  ,t 

.  •  • 

WANTED,  the  kwck  Kamben  of  Hortlcnltarlst,  from  July,  1846,  to  January,  1854.  • 

Address  C.  H.  SAXTOK,  Piwan.  |l| 

. -^^^ 
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acre::: -^^ 

STEARNS  &  MABVIN'S 

SALAMANDER  SAFES, 

"WITH    R.ICH»S    I^^FROVESI^EJISTT, 
SEOmUB)  BT  THE  CELEBRATES 

LA  BELLE  POWDER  &  BUEGLAB  PROOF  LOOK, 

tnUCHpS  AliSO  BVITABIiE  FOB  STORES,  DlTEIilillVOS,  4ce. 

Noo  40  mURRAT  STREET,  New  York. 

And  67  GUIAYIEB  STREET,  New  Orleans. 

GREAT  FIRE  IN  COLUMBUS,  Gha. 

Mcwn.  STBJJKNS  *  MABTIIV,  Cblmibw,  Jwu  IW,  1869. 

No.  40  Murray  Strut,  Nsw  York. 

GBrrLBMKN— Inclosed  I  hand  yon  a  slip  from  the  Daily  Nom,  published  in  this  city,  giving 
an  acconnt  of  the  fire  that  burned  the  Alabama  Warehouse.  King,  Allen  &  Carmak  had  one 
of  your  Large  Sm  Safes,  Wfldor'a  Patent,  with  foldmg  doors,  in  which  were  their  valuable 
boolcs  and  papers.  It  stood  on  a  brick  column  14  feet  high,  which  put  it  on  a  level  with  our 
office  floor.  Under  the  floor  was  cotton  in  bales  (several  hundred)  stored  up  to  the  floor ;  the 
heat  of  Four  Thoaaand  Balaam  the  Burning  of  the  Floor,  and  the  Falling  in  of  the 
Roof  npon  the  Safe,  made  an  intense  heat.  After  the  front  wall  fell  in,  the  Safe  was  seen 
by  thousands,  standing  in  its  place  Red  Hot  for  6  Btoora.  Two  days  after,  we  suooeeded 
in  getting  to  it,  and  on  opening  it,  we  found  XKrerything  «AU  Right."  The  varnish  had 
stained  a  few  looee  joapen  only,  very  slightly.  I  write  this  supposing  you  would  feel  an  interest 
in  knowing  what  haid  become  of  one  of  your  best  Iron  Safes. 

Sept.  mno.  Yours,  lespectfoUy,  JTOHIV  1¥.  KINO. 

THE  ALLEN  RASPBERRY. 


«Bfl  vamm  baaiit  aAsyBma^  nr  oir&nvA«zoxr, 

Of  large  sizCy  high  flavor  and  very  prodttetive. 

**  The  Allen  Raspberry  is  one  of  which  a  good  deal  may  be  expected,  as  exhibited  with  us, 
for  its  laif^  siae,  bright  red  color,  firmness  for  carriage,  uniformity  of  yielding  and  complete 
hardiness."— i^  /.  Baoper^  Secy.  CmewnaH  HatiieuUural  Soddy,  in  August  ^^BortiatUurisi.** 

The  **^  Allen*'  took  the  first  priie  in  a  large  competition  of  Raspberries  at  the  Chicinnati 
Sliow,  in  June  hut. 

Geo.  Leymon  &  Co.,  of  Norwalk,  Ct.,  extensive  berry  growers,  after  trying  fifty  plants  in 
bearing,  ordered  a  thousand  more  of  me,  remarking  that  *'  for  all  good  qualities  combined, 
the  *  Allen'  is  the  best  raspberry  we  have  seen,  or  cultivated." 

Wm.  Perry,  of  Cinnaminson,  N.  J.,  near  Phiia.,  ditto,  substantiates  Messrs.  Leymon  &  Co. 

<•  Our  agent,  one  of  the  oldest  fruit  dealers  in  Washington  Market,  New  York,  informs  us 
that  no  better  raspberry  comes  into  market  than  the  *  Allen.'  "— i7.  if  J.  OarpoiUr,  Pef- 
keepsie,  N,  T, 

Price  $40  per  1000,  $6  per  100,  $1  per  dozen  plants,  well  packed  and  sent  by  express  or 
other  conveyance,  as  directed,  after  1st  October.  Orders,  with  money  enclosed,  will  be 
promptly  answered.  

ABwxs  r.  A&ABsr. 

Black  Bock,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1,  1859.  Be|»t,  Oot  A  Nov. 

PEAR  SEEDS  AND  SEEDLINGS. 

f       'nie  subscriber  hitf  made  arrangements  for  a  Ihll  supply  of  fresh  Native  Pear  Seeds,  and  is 
f    now  ready  to  contract  for  small  or  large  quantities.    Pear  Seedlings  of  this  year's  growth,  at 
$10  to  $18  per  1000.    VirgiUa  Lutea,  $40  per  1000 ;  $6  per  100. 

i  B.  M.  WATSOir, 

Sept^  Oel  *  Not.  Ni'moVTlI,  IHaaa. 

IT 


GRAPES!  GRAPES!  GRAPES!! 


The  proprietor  of  the  **  Wed  CkaUr  Nunery  and  Oardmt,''  Wed  CkaUr,  Pa,,  Barhig  tuned ^i  i\^ 
attention  for  Beveral  jears  past  to  the  propagation  of  natire  hardy  grape-Wnes,  hu  tbenfe-  %i 
fttction  of  offering  to  the  pnblio  his  large  stock,  embracing  nearly  all  the  new  and  appraitd  1 
Tarieties  now  in  cultivation,  at  reasonable  ratea 


Eftch.  P«;r  Doe.  Per  100. 
Anna,  white,  .  1  to  $175  12  to  $18  $100 
Baldwin,  black,  60  6 

Brinckle,  black,  50  6 

Bullit  Of  T^Tk>r,  white,  1  to  1  75 
Cassidy,  white.  76 

Canadian  Chief,  white,    100 


Catawba,  red, 
Clara,  white, 
ainton,  black, 
Concord,  black, 
Del.,  flesh  color, 
Diana,  light  red, 
EMnborgb,  black, 
Emily,  red, 
FrankUa, 


26 

100 

90 

50  to  76 

1  to  175 

60 

80  to  60 

60 

60 


8 

10 

150 

10 

2 

6to8 

12  to  18 

6 


840-.50 
5 
6to8 
12tol8     100 


Ontario, 
100    Rebecca,  amber, 
Raab 

To-Ralon. 
Union  Village, 
Ohio  or  Scgar  Box,  26  to  60 

All  the  above  will  be  strong,  thrifty  planta,  well-rooted,  with 
the  wood.  Also,  lOO.OOO  AltBANT  BEEDLINa  Strawbeiry  plants,  at  50  ceots  per 
dosen,  $1  50  per  boitdred.  $8  per  thousand.  Plants  carefully  packed.  Terms,  cssh  in  id- 
Tance,  or  satisfactory  references.  

Oct.  k  Nov.  J.  RUTTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


■ftch. 
Garrigoes,  blade,  60 

Kilvington,  black,  50 

Kingsessing,  50 

Hartford  Prolific,  blade,  50 
Herbemont,  blue,  50 

Isabella,  25 

Louisa,  75 

Massach'tts,  white,  1  to  1  60 
Northern  Muscadine,       50 
1  50 
50  to  75 
50 
50  to  75 
lto60 


Per  Dos.   Ptrm 


5 
5 
150 


12  to  18 
5 


Also,  FOREIGN  GRAPB3. 


THE    PARAGON 

Self-Generating  Hand  Gas-Light  Burner, 
BUTLER,  HOSFOBD  &  CO.,  Froprietois, 

171  Broadway  New  York,  and  2  Court  Street,  Broc^dyn,  V.  T. 

Combines  Simplkitifj  Safehf,  and  Economy  ;  Devoid  (^  SmeU,  Smoke,  or  Fiiiker. 
Giving  a  Steady,  Cheap,  and  BriUiant  Ga^Light,  m  any  Temperature, 

This  Talaable  patent  per-  ^ ^^  capacity,  and  at  One-tliird 

table    self-generatiog  Gas  y^  »  a     x.  ^^  ^^q^^ 

Bamer,  fsjoffered  to  thepob-  X         ts^--^  \  I*  >«  admirably  s&pted 

Ho,  in  fall  confidence  of  its  /  Wj^jeglJ  v  fy^  lighting  drarobcs,  dwd- 

positive  superiority  OTer        /  ^^r  \        lings,   lectare-roodsf,  balk 

every  other  hakd-uobt  in      /  g  \      chops,  steamboats,  sod  nil- 

road  cara,  or  wherew  » 
good  light  is  desired. 


existence,  for  Safbtt,  Sim- 
PLiciTT,  and  EooHOMT,  pro- 
ducing a  Brilliant  Oai 
Lig&tf  requiring  no  trim- 
ming, or  other  attention,  ex- 
cept simpW  filling  the  Lamp 
with  good  burning  fluid,  one 
quart  of  the  fluid  converted 
into  gas  in  the  Burner,  giv- 
ing a  wvu^  BBOADand  olbak 
flame  eighteen  hours. 

lliis  light,  which  is  eqnal 
to.  that  from  eight  ordinary 
wick  tubes,  is  under  com- 
plete control,  being  reduced 
by  a  simple  process,  from  a 
full  blaze  to  a  small  one,  and 
as  quickly  restored  to  its  full 


Parties  desirooe  of  seed- 
ing the  right  of  territcr; 
for  a  valuable  ar^ele  tiai 
will  commend  itself,  ritonld 
make  early  i^icatioii,  ool j 
to  the  abov«  addrMa 

Applied  to  all  styles  of  Oil, 
Kerosene,  Campheoe,  uni 
Burning  Fluid  Lsmpe,  sko 
with  founts  to  all  kinds  of 
Gas  Fixtures,  mskiog  i^ 
own  gaa  in  tlie  hmna  u 
fast  as  required,  from  Bbtb- 
ing  Fluid.  ^  a  simple «««» 
it  is  inatantiy  reduced  inm 
a  full  blase  to  a  small  m 


and  as  quickly  restored.    Always  ready  and  in  order.    Goods  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  th%  < 
United  Btatet,  by  expresai    Payable,  Cash  on  delivery.    Send  your  ofden  as  abova    ^  ^ 
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WEATHERED  &  CHEREVOY,      f 

PATENT  j[ 


mm 


AND  IMPROVED 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Public   Btdldings,  Private    Dwellings,  O-reenlioxises, 
G-raperies,  Forcing  Pits,  Drying  Kooms,  &a, 

AIf1>  F0R   HBATIIfO   WATBR   FOK  BATHS. 

Between  Oreen  and    Woaster  Streets, 


Fig.! 


Flg.1 


The  Sabacrlbert  most  respcetfhlly  cdl  the  attention  of  Oardenen,  Florists,  Naneiymen,  and  the  pnblle  In 
flKneral  to  their  new  and  Improved  Boiler  for  the  aboye  parpoae,  for  which  letters  patent  have  been  granted. 
The  cots  show  the  appearance  of  the  Boiler.  Fig.  1  is  an  ontstde  yiew.  Fig.  t  Is  a  vertical  seeUoa  thnragb  the 
eentre. 

The  arrows  indicate  the  coarse  of  the  flame,  and  represent  the  heat  passing  between  the  two  water  chambers 
on  Its  passage  to  the  flae.  There  la  bo  brick  work  whatever  to  the  boiler,  the  stand  which  forms  the  ash  pit 
being  made  of  cast  Iron,  with  a  ventilator  In  the  door  to  regnlate  the  draft  to  the  fire.  It  will  be  seen  ftxwn  the 
above  cnts  that  the  boiler  is  two  doable  casings,  having  two  water  chambers,  connected  together  at  the  bottom 
and  top  by  pipes ;  the  heat  radiating  f^om  the  fire  having  nothing  to  obetrnct  it,  strikes  with  great  force  against 
the  whole  interior  surfkoe  of  the  boiler,  thos  preventing  any  accamalatlon  of  soot  or  dust  There  betng  no 
outlet  at  the  top  of  the  Inner  dome  for  the  gases  to  escape,  they  descend,  to  arise  between  the  two  water  cham- 
bers on  their  passage  to  the  flae.  and  are  agala  bronght  in  contact  with  the  Are ;  by  this  means  the  Aiel  is  eoono- 
mised,  and  a  rapid  drcalatlon  of  the  water  is  obtained  with  a  very  small  amoant  or  Aiel. 

This  Boiler  presents  almost  doable  the  amoant  of  heating  sarCsoe  to  the  flre.  in  proportion  to  Its  grate,  over 
any  other  boiler  yet  made  for  the  some  parpoee,  and  the  form  of  the  boiler  Is  soch,  that  the  heat  becomes 
absorbed  and  transmitted  to  the  water  previoas  to  its  escape  to  the  flae,  thus  avoiding  the  sreat  deCoeta  that  all 
other  boilers  are  saMect  to.  The  flre  box  is  also  large  enough  to  receive  a  snfllclency  of  fbelto  last  tweaty-foar 
hoors ;  this  is  an  advantage  which  practical  men  aocostoroed  to  the  ase  of  Hot  water  Apparatosee  will  fUly 
appreciate.    Befeiences  wUl  be  given  as  regards  its  snperiority  over  all  other  boilers,  by  applying  to  the  under- 

jtfeasrs.  W.  A  O.  bavins  had  several  years*  nractlcal  experience  In  the  manu&ctore  and  constroetlon  of  Hot 
Water  Apparatases,  feel  Jastifled  in  stating  that  for  eifectlvenesa,  durability,  with  eoonomy  of  fhel  eonblncd, 
that  these  Boilers  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  other  boiler  now  in  ose. 

S«Mk;S^^=""'^  1    WEATHERED  &  CHEREVOY, 

Jan*  I2IIM.  117  PBINCB  STBBKT,  Naw  Tark. 
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THE 


Azneiica. — a  hardj  cUmbing  NoMeite.    Strong  planti  of  this  beAvtifv]  Row  wiD  bt  iniT  • 
for  deliverj  after  the  flnt  of  NoT«mber,  1869.  *  * 

Cinderella,  or  the  V^Hry  climber ;  a  hardj  clinibiDg  KoieeUe  of  delkiow  frtgnsft. 
Price  of  Amerioa  $3  00,  CinderelU  $1  60 ;  one  of  each  $4  00.  A  few  eztn  ned  ylMb 
of  America,  fire  to  ilzfeei  Ugh,  with  good-iiaa4  bfmnches  $5  00 ;  extra  nrndOndeidk 
$2  MX  Addrem 

THOKAS  G.  WASD, 

Kor.  tf.  Box  98«»  l¥asltte«tM,  D.  C 


DELAWARE  GRAPES. 

We  are  prepared  to  fnmiih  a  fioe  ttock  of  Ime  Delaware  Gr^^  Yioea,  railed  Id  tke  ofcs 
groand,  \>j  the  tingle  plant,  doien  or  bandied.  Onr  plants  hare  made  a  fltnNig  gnwth  ai 
from  three  to  eli  feet  thiaieaeon,  and  will  be  fomiebed  with  all  th«  wood  on  the  Vine. 

Single  plants  $3  00 ;  Two  for  $6  00,  and  larger  qoaatities  at  a  proportionate  dSaeosni 

SBT.28T..1869.  J.  L  STELZIO  ft  Ca, 

Kor.  ft  Dee.  •  C*IWBk««  «ki«, 

MAHONIA   AQUIFOLLa! 

2,000  MAHONIA  AaUIFOLIAS,  at  $26  00  per  hundred. 

^^^  WILLIAM  SAUHDERS,   , 

Hot.  CiemtaalewH,  Pa* 

BAKER  &  SMITH, 

Froprietom  and  Manofeotaren  of 

Baker's  Improved  Low-PreeBure,  Self-Begnlating 

Steam-Warming  &  Ventilating  Apparatus 

For  Private  Dwellings  and  other  Buildings,  , 

PeacriptiTO  Pftnipblete,  and  a  **  Treatise  on  Artilldil  Warmth  and  YentSlation,"  mj^ 
had,  gratoitouslj,  at  their  Offioe, 

Se    MO^WARID    STREET, 

#•*■••■>■  B«»Aw«M  EitBhH»hlwi»  Tlwoe  »••*•  Baas  mt  BrMdwsr» 

T/j%^^  NEW  YORK    , 

Manu/actari/,  15,   17  and  19   OODEN  STREET,  NEWARK,  K  I  £ 


Mr.  Baher  (late  with  the  N.  T.  Steam  Heating  Co.)  will  personaHj  soperintead  the  w^ 
of  the  above  apparatus,  which  will,  in  all  cases,  be  warranted  to  give  entire  satlefiKtioD. 


SO 


.vi        ?  lONA   VINBSi< 

Native  and  Foreign  Magnolias  and  Mulberry. 

Seoond  editicm  of  Catalogue  is  exhausted.  The  third  will  be  ready  by  25th  of  October. 
It  contains  an  accurate  description  of  all  the  valuable  yarietiea  with  whtob  I  am  aoqoaioted, 
that  are  in  market,  with  full  directions  for  planting,  pruning  and  training  both  for.  garden 
and  vineyard ;  illustrai^  by , engravings  so  clearly,  that  no  room  is  kft-floiL^isspmel^MMi. 
Full  directions  ara  also  given  for  prepaiatlon  of  the  soil,  and  for  the  ^dneraT  maniigeni3iTT)f 
the  Tine. 

All  Vinei  pun^ssed  of  me  and  tnated  according  to  directions,  which  are  simple  and  the 
reason  of  them  obvious-  to  oonuami  sense,  will  be  warranted  to  live  and  thrive  sattsfactorily, 
each  according  to  ib  grade  rand  all  who  order  by  express,  wU^  clear,  le0Ue'dli«ctions,  will 
be  goanmteed  the  reoeption  ef  ttie. plants  in  perfaetrordief. .. 

Hy  amBgements  foi;  tbeinropagation  are  unequalled,  and  I  think  Unii^t  extravagant  to 
claim  unequalled  quality  ibr:  my  ipilantB, : 

My  stock  ofDeXaware '  Vikietf,  ^Own  from  single  eyes,  both  under jriaps^od  kl  9PCF|^['> 
have  received  the  undivided  attention  which  seed  plants  demand  the  Dni'8^Sson;-aaaw1n 
perfect  health. 

Of  lai^e  Diana  Layen  my  stock  is  limited,  bat  of  surpassing  excellence,  and  the  Vines 
will  give  fruit  the  first  season. 

Of  Anna  my  stock  is  also  small,  but  of  excellent  quality,  consisting  chiefly  of  large  layers. 
In  hardiness  of  leaf  during  the  past  most  trying  season  it  has  been  unsurpassed,  and  only 
equalled  by  Delaware.  Its  fruit,  not  destildte  of  tougbness  in  its  flesh,  is,of  hJighest^avor  and 
very  peculiar. 

Delaware  Xiayen  of  best  auality,  will  for  many  years  maintain  a  great  soeeriprity  over 
smaller  Vines,  both  in  vigor  ana  productiveness,  as  well  as  in  quality  of  fruit.  These  altkough 
expensive  are  the  cheapest  Vines. 

I  am,  this  season,  able  to  offer  for  the  first,  very  large  Herberaont  Vines  ready  for  im- 
mediate bearing,  and  recommend  it  as  a  very  great  acquisition  for  all  gardens,  with  a  suit- 
able exposure,  not  more  than  one  degree  north  of  New  York.  Lovers  of  foreign  Grapes  will 
find  in  It  an  unexceptionable  fruit  specially  suited  to  their  taste. 

Of  Large  Concord  Itfiyera,  for  immediate  bearing,  the  stock  is  the  best  ever  oirered. 

Of  Canbjr'a  Angnst,  a  small  supply. 

This  is  synonymous  with  Cape  York  Madeira,  etc.,  but  I  learn  from  Mr.  Chos.  Downing, 
who  hss  Blade  a  special  investigation,  that  Hyde's  Eliza  is  distinct  but  scarcely  if  at  all  known, 
York  Maderia  or  Isabella  having  been  constantly  sent  out  for  that  variety  The  particular 
description  of  Hyde's  EUza  he  is  not  able  to  give,  not  having  seen  its  fruit. 

Of  Rebeooa,  plants  are  remarkaly  fine,  with  shoots  from  8  to  9  feet,  well  rlpenod  and 
perfectly  healthy,  grown  in  large  pots. 

Of  the  following  a  very  limited  supply: 

ALUEOTB  BYBRID,  LOtJZSA,  UNION  TniZJLOZ; 

IiOOAN,  SLSINaBTTRGK;  SMXLIT, 

TO  KAIK>n;  ClkARA,  RAABB, 

CA8BID7,  LENOIR,  H.  PROUnC. 

Foreign  Viaes— an  assortment  of  Standard  varieties—plants  very  rigorous. 

Downing *s  Mnlbenry-~a  small  supply  of  superior  plants. 

Newman's  Thornless  Blackberry. 

All  of  above  ace  offered  at  very  low  prices,  according  to  quality  of  plants. 

ION Af  near  Peekskill, 

r  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY,  N,  F. 

(  ^-  G.W.  GRANT. 
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WHOLESOME  BREAdI 

HOXISEEEEPEBS !  i 

ALWAYS   BUY  THE    BEST!     'J 


TAMES 

DIETBnO 

Saleratne. 

TAllBS 
T>TLVS 

DIETEnO 

Saleratns. 


GOOD 


Ibaraara 


I  Meril,  tnd  thov 

to  dJMTtelMto  la  ft  w  of  a  vbokMmo  artktai 

of  raflbren  ttvm  dyipepate,  decayed  toeih,  ai4  «lHr 


praam  dajr 

ortha 


JAMES  FT£EV  DIREKEIO  SALESATUS, 

wbkk  k  IBB  nan  ITBT  IMKJBllT,  and  aa  banataaa  to  the  ahMck « 


par  ■BOH. 

iryo««aAtiiioanBBalt,Oika,ato^raa  eaaflad  ootbtoc  toafMltt.  fd 

sor  eraaar  foa  vaaft  ao  albar.  ^o  daaM  ha  vffl  taU  joa  A  ti  ap  bttor 

iMMuraihar.taardartofetrtAarhliQld  atoek^or  aoaalkteaivldBhfai 

uireaatolaiivproitiMpMaeTwa  mUl ywi frt tt» and  JVD 0 B  P 01 

OURBBLF. 

BEWARE  OF  COUITTERFEITS. 


Ihaiaftdtoaaaar 


TAMES 
P>TLFS 

DIETBTIO 

SaleratnSa 

JW  SOLD   BY   GBOCEBS   EVERYWHERE 


,  .jaaD^halvM»aBdqaartMa,«ifttti 

FnjP*aBaaah. 

0«p«t,  845  WaAIivtoB  Stroel, 

OanMrornaakliii. 

NEW  YOFK. 


LAWTON  BLAGKBEBRT  PLANTS. 

Tb  obUIn  the  origliiAl  variety  tar  garden  or  field  eaUoro ;  or  ctroulUB  with  (firetiaos' 

AddKM  WILLIAM  LAWTON,  New  Rochene,  N.  Y. 


Oct.  If. 


FOREST    NURSERY, 

y£AJR  JELKTOir,  KT. 

J.  S.  DOWNEB  AND  SON,  PBOPBIET0B& 

Tbis  N ufMry  wu  established  in  1885,  and  now  pontains 

140,000  Grafted  Apple  Trees, 

Princfpalfj  of  Tarieties  that  have  been  tested  by  ns,  and  fonad  to  be  w^  adapted  totks 
latitade.    Also  ^ 

150  Varieties  ef  the  Finest  Peaohes^ 

Together  with  an  assortment  of  tbe  best 

Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Small  Fruits,  Evergreens, 

And  in  fiwt^  everything  nsnally  found  in  a  well  regulated  HorticaUoial 
Among  the  Snail  Fraits, 

Downer^s  Prolific  Seedling  Strawberry 

Is  wlttiont  a  rival  In  America,  and  is  now  for  tbe  first  time,  offered  lor  sale. 
Not.  j.  s.  im^wNEB  *  SOU. 


U 


I 


SAUKS  NURSERY, 

"VST-Al  S  H  I  NT  GhT  O  ISr     O  I  T  Y,     ID.   O 


^  The  ondenigned  offers  for  the  Fall  Trade,  a  large  and  very  Tigoroiui  stock  of 


APPLES— Varieties  suited  to  the  Middle  and  Soathem  States,  1  to  4  years  old,  fine  trees. 
DWARF  PEABS— Ad  extensive  collection  of  very  beautiful  trees,  1  to  4  years  old. 
STANDARD  PEABS  ;  CHERRIES;  APRICOl^  ;  PLUMS ;  NECTARINES;  QUINCBS,  &c., 

all  the  choice  varieties,  large  thrifty  trees. 
GRAPE  yiKBS— Rebecca ;  Delaware ;  Diana ;  Concord  ;  To  Ealon ;  Anna,  Ao.»  Ac.,  with 

all  the  other  valuable  native  sorts. 
BLACKBERRIES--New  Rochelle ;  Dorchester,  and  Newman's  Thomless,  &c. 
CURRANTS ;  GOOSEBEBRIES,  &a— All  the  Standard  popular  sorts,  as  well  as  the  finer  new 

large  varieties. 
BASPBERRIEB ;  Sl'BAWBERRIES,  &c.— A  complete  collection  grown  with  great  care. 
NORWAY  SPRUCE— Over  600,000,  3  to  9  inches,  transplanted,  nice  plants  suitable  for  the 

trade— <;heap  in  quanity. 
EVERGREENS  of  large  sisse,  as  Cedrns  Deodara ;  Finns  eicelsa ;  Arbor  Vitees  i%  Norway 

Spruce ;  Hemlock  ;  White  Pine ;  Balsam  Firs,  &c. 
ORNAMENTAL  and  SHADE  TR^ES  of  all  sizes. 

SHRUB&— Weigelias ;  Forsythias ;  Spiraeas ;  Honeysuckles ;  Silver  Bell,  Ac. 
STOCKS  FOR  NURSERYMEN— Pear,  Apple,  Quince,  Cherry,  Hanettis ;  Rose  Stocks,  &c., 

of  best  quality. 
ROSES— LoM  Raglan,  Emperor  Napoleon,  General   Jacqueminot,  Louis  Chaix,  Sir  John 

Franklin,  Prince  de  la  Moskwa,  Cardinal  Patrizzi,  Lord  Palmerston,  Moss  Salet,  Edward 

Ory,  Mad  William,  with  all  the  finer  new  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Perpetual  Moss,  Tea»  &c. — 

An  immense  collection  cheap. 
DAHLIAS—  The  superb  varieties  with  which  C.  Tubneb  took  the  leadfaxg  prizes  in  London 

in  1858. 
PHLOXES— A  rich  collection  of  the  new  French  Perennial  varieties. 
BULBOUS  ROOTS  of  finest  quality,  direct  from  Haarlem  in  Holland,  consisting  of  Hyacinths, 

Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c. 
RHUBARB  ROOTS,  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  CHINESE  YAMS,  fte.,  with  all  other  articles 

pertaining  to  the  business,  all  of  which  are  of  the  most  vigorous  growth,  and  will  be  sold 

in  large  or  small  quantities,  at  low  rates.    Catalogues  Miailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL, 

ocL  A  Nov.  JVursen/man^  Seedgroioer  and  Importer. 


Ravenswood  Fruit  Garden  &  Nursery, 

Bavenswoody  liOng  Islandf  near  New  fork. 

H.  C.  FREEMAN,  late  FnoMikN  &  Kendall,  offers  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  a  large  and 
well  grown  stock  of  the  following  desirable  plants,  vis : — 

BrincMe^s  Orange  Xaspherrpi 

JView  Xoehetle  or  JLawian  Btaekberry ; 

JffyatVs  MAfuueus  Hhubarb ; 

Belaware  and  Rebecca  Grape  Vines  ; 

Cherry  Ifurrants;^ 

JDwarf  Fear  Trees  of  the  best  selected  varieties,  very  fine  2  year 

old  Trees.    Also, 
JVInvman^s  Thomless  Biaekberryi  Black  JVaples  Cmr^ 
^      ranis^  St.^  St. 

j  Address  H.  C.  FREEMAN, 

{  Care  ANDREW  BRIDGEMAN, 

f      Oct.  *Nov.  878  BM«dwa7»  New  T«rk  Citf • 

^^r-^ 


SHEPPAED'S 

Gfeneral  Fomarding  and  Gommiasion  Horticnitnral, 

and  Seed  Agency, 


aa  rv.&voar  ss&bbs, 


Y-o: 


»■  •  • » *# 


APPLE  SJSED,  PEAR  SEED, 

PEACH  Prra,  PLUM  PITS, 

MAHALEB  PITS,  CAKABY  SEED, 

SAGE  SEED. ~A  limited  rapplj  for  mdj  orders. 
GUNNY  CLOTH,  RUSSU  MATS, 

GUNNY  BAGS,  ARCHANGEL  MATS, 

FLOWER  POTO,  DRAIN  PIPE, 

PRUNING  KNIVES,  BUDDING  KNIVES,  and  a  general  aasortment  of 

HORTICULTURAL  CUTLERY,  etc. 


STRAWBERRY  SEED, 

CHERRY  PITS,  | 

HEMP  SEKi). 

RAPE  SEED. 
SEWING  TWINE, 
PACKING  TWIKK, 
PRUNING  SHEARS, 


Address 


OetANoT. 


W.  P.  SHEBPASD, 

IBoac  Sie7S»  P.O. 


COPPER,  and  other  Wires  for  labels. 

FEED  BAGS  of  every  Tarietj,  size,  and  style. 

ENVELOPES  of  every  description  ;  plain  or  stamped  to  order. 

BOLORED  PLATES  of  Fmito,  Flowers,  etc. 

CRENCH  and  GERMAN  GLASS  for  Greenhouses,  Graperies,  etc. 

DUTCH   BULBS. 

60  Cases  to  arrive  early  in  the  season. 

HYACINTH  GLASSES,  In  rariety. 

CROCUS  POTS ;  SUSPENSION  FLOWER  BASKETS,  etc. 

Anything  and  everything  required  by  Seedsmen,  Nonerymen,  Florists,  etc,  hi  the  fio&t- 
cntion  of  their  hosineas,  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 


Biiist's  Almanac  and  Grarden 
Manual  for  1860, 

ikJust  pabliflhed,  and  mailed  to  all  applicants  endesiog  a  postnge  ttanp. 
It  contains  nsefnl  directioos  for  the  cnltiTation  of 

Vegetablesy  Fruits  and  Flowerai  I 

with  select  lists  of  the  best  rarieties  for  general  culture,  useful  Horticultunkl  infofflstioo,    ■ 
etc.,  etc.  Address  •• 

R.  BUMT,  -'^ 

NURSERYMAN  and  SEED-GBOWES, 

PHII.AI»BIiPBU. 


Not. 


S4 


ItttU^i  ^tat^s   Jfftti[«al 

AND  BOSA  BONHEUR'S   HOESE  PAIB. 


A  Fm  •ngraTlng  of  Rom  Bonheor^i  world-renowned  paintinf  ,  exeeated  upon  itone  by  the  celebrated  artiite 
Messrs.  Sarooy,  Major  &  Knapp,  has  Just  been  completed,  and  a  soperb  copj  printed  npon  the  finest  plate  paper, 
nearly  two  by  three  feet  in  slie,  will  be  ftirnished,/rM  ^oAoffys,  to  each  sidiscrlber  of  the  saw  snm  of  the  Vumo 
Statbb  JovBiiAL.  The  work  has  been  in  preparation  for  many  months,  and  erery  copy  wUl  be  a  magnificent  speci- 
men of  art,  forming  a  parlor  ornament  onsnrpassed  in  interest  of  the  subieot,  and  in  richness  and  beauty  of  ezecntlon 
by  any  thing  erer  before  Issoed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  painting  has  been  onlTersally  acknowledged,  by 
the  hundreds  of  thoosands  who  have  crowded  to  examine  It  in  Biirope  and  America,  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  works 
of  the  age,  and  an  engraTing  of  it  exeented  In  London  sold  ezteoslTely  at  TSMntjf  DoUar§  per  copy.  This  work  has 
been  engrared  exclndr^  for  lis,  at  a  heavy  cost,  as  a  premium  plate,  and  no  copies  win  be  issued  excepting  for 
this  purpose. 

The  UnrsD  Statm  JoumrAL,  with  which  it  is  to  be  furnished,  was  established  eleren  years  ago,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  continually  growing  in  Influence  and  popularity,  until  it  has  reached  a  subscription  list  surpassed 
only  by  the  New*Tork  Ledger  and  Weekly  Tribune.  It  Is  now  to  be  enlarged  firom  16  to  M  pages,  and  changed  to  a 
more  beautifol  and  convenient  form  for  binding ;  in  erery  department  its  attractions  will  be  largely  increased  both 
in  reading  matter  and  pictorial  embellishments.  As  heretofore  it  will  be  devoted  to  Aosiovltubs,  Mbcrahxcb, 
LcmATVSs  and  Cukblkkt  Bvnras,  embracing  contributions  firom  experienced  writers  In  eadi  specialty,  and  every 
number  win  be  elegantly  illustrated  from  designs  by  Ohapin,  Howard,  and  other  prominent  artists.  lii  pages  will 
be  eleetrotyped,  thus  preserving  the  beauty  of  print  from  new  type  throughout  the  year,  and  enabling  us  to  reissue 
to  any  extent  that  may  be  desired.  It  wlU  be  printed  on  beantiftil  calendered  paper,  and  wiU  aim  in  every  respect 
to  chaUenge  comparison  with  the  finest  specimens  of  periodical  literature  of  the  day.  With  the  date  of  the  enlarge- 
ment will  be  commenced  a  mnr  sntnfl— thus  affording  an  excellent  starting-point  for  an  new  subscribers.  The  first 
number  of  the  xsw  sians  will  be  ready  on  or  about  the  1st  of  Nor.,  1869.  Subscriptions  should  be  sent  In  immedi- 
ately. The  price  of  the  Joubitai.,  as  enlarged  and  with  these  increased  attractions,  win  be  On  Douab  a  year,  and 
each  subscriber,  immediately  upon  receipt  of  his  subscription,  wUl  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  above  engraving.  It 
is  believed  that  this  unexampled  offor  of  a  splendid  work  of  art  to  each  subscriber,  wUI  Introduce  the  JonaxrAL  Into 
thousands  of  homes,  where  it  is  yet  unknown,  and  that  thus  we  shaU  be  richly  repaid  for  the  heavy  outlay.  The 
engravings  wfll  be  put  up  In  strong  cases,  and  delivered  at  our  ofllee,  or  be  ferwaided  by  maU  or  hj  express  as 
desired.  If  they  are  to  be  sent  by  mall,  fifteen  cents  In  stamps,  to  prepay  postage,  should  accompany  the  order. 
We  trust  that  some  one  In  erery  neighborhood  wUl  send  immediately  for  a  copy,  and,  if  pleased  with  It,  form  a  club. 
Any  person  sending  a  dub  of  ten,  wUl  receive  one  subsoriptlon  extra,  making  eleven  Jovwkaxjb  one  year  and  eleren 
engravings  for  ten  doners.  We  will  send  All  thb  Tear  Bouin>  (Dickens*  Publication)  and  the  JoirBirAL,.one  year, 
with  a  copy  of  the  engraving,  for  |8,  or  we  wHl  lend  Harpsr*b  MAOAznnB  with  Jovsval  one  year  and  engraving  for 
$8.50.  Money  properly  inclosed  In  a  wen-sealed  and  plainly  directed  letter  may  be  forwarded  by  man  at  our  risk. 
BQIs  which  pass  as  cnrrenoy  in  any  section  are  reoeired  at  par. 

^om  the  New-York  Daily  News. 

"Messrs.  Bmerson  &  Co.,  the  enterprising pubUshers  of  the  *  UfUUA  SkOM  Journal;  *AU  tK$  Tsar  JKowul,'  and 
other  popular  works,  are  having  a  fine  engravfng  made  of  Rosa  Bonhenr*s  renowned  painting  of  the  Hone  Fair,  to 

R resent  a  copy  to  each  of  their  Jourval  subscribers  for  the  coming  year.  The  Jooitir  al  Is  an  old  established  favor- 
e,  with  sixqr  thousand  circulation,  and  such  a  novel  and  splendid  olfor  can  not  fall  lo  create  a  sensation.  If  but 
a  tmaU  portion  of  the  thousands  who  were  so  enthusiastic  in  admiration  of  the  *  Horse  Fafr,*  when  exhibited  in  our 
principal  cities  a  UtUe  more  than  a  year  ago,  become  subscribers,  the  pubUshers  witt  have  their  hands  fell.  Of  the 
style  and  artistic  beauty  with  which  the  work  is  executed,  we  need  only  s^  It  is  done  by  the  ^privaUed  artists 
Messrs.  Barony,  Msjor  M  Knapp.    Put  us  down  for  some  early  copies."* 

PLEASANT  EMPLOYMENT    AND    GOOD    PAY. 

We  wish  to  engage  agents.  In  the  above  enterprise,  in  att  feotloos  not  ahready  foppUed.  The  ooeupation  of 
exhibiting  a  beautifol  work  of  art  and  taking  subscribers  on  such  terms,  wtU  be  an  agreeable  one  to  any  lady  or 
gentleman,  and  we  J  make  such  arrangements  with  agents  as  wiU  enable  them  to  dear  sevwal  Mlats  per  day 
above  aU  irpenflst    At  any  ntle,  it  wiU  cost  nothing  to  try,  so  any  one  wanting  employment  please  write  us  at  onca. 

J.  M.  EKE&80H  ft  CO.,  Pnblidien, 

87  Park  9ow«  New^Yorlc 
S6 


PIANOS  FOR  $150, 


n 


\    WARRANTED     GOOD     IN     EVERY    RESPECT,  ij* 

•  MADE   BY  *f 

BOAEDMAN,   GKAY  &  CO., 

ALBAKY,  «.   Y. 


TIm  SQbecriben  baling  been  induced,  after  repeated  application,  to  make  a  FIAKO  st  • 
low  price,  to  meet  tbe  wante  of  many  now  deprived  of  the  luxury,  have  perfected  sodiu 
instrument,  suitable  for 

SMALL  PARLORS,  SITTING-ROOMS,  &c., 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTT  DOLLARS. 

(9"  These  Pianos   are  ruLLT   waraamtid,  and    have  all   our  Late  ImproyemeDti- ^ 
Clrealjura  FwmlslMd  on  AjnAMemWm^  glyrUig  Pvll  Paiticiiburs. 
Tliej  also  famish  a 

ADAPTED  FOR  SCHOOL  PRACTICE  AND  PURPOSES,    AT 

ONE  HUNDEED  AND  TWEKTT-F.VE  DOLLASS! 

(SEND  FOE  CIRCULARS,) 
Our  regular  styles  of  LARGE  PLANO  FORTES,  6},  7.  and  7 J  Octaves,  we  conthiw to 
make  with  all  the  late  improvements,  at  from  $800  to  $500,  according  to  sise  and  Sdb^ 
Large  discounts  made  to  cash  buyers. 

ILLU8TBATED  PRICE  USIS  AND  dBCULABS  FUBjnSHED  OH  AFPXJCAXUUr. 
All  our  Piano  Fortes  have  our  Great  Ihpbovkmjeiit, 

Sbe  iniStttatetf  iron  ^itn, 

Making  them  the  Best  and  Most  Durable  in  the  World. 
WSrSEND  FOR  ClRCULAR8,-mi 

P«vf»ot    SatiHiKotion    Ouaranteecl,    oi?   Money-   Refrinded. 

BOARDMAN,  GRAY  &  CO.,  Albany,  N J' 
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\  NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

^         Ji,  E,  niTCHMJVGS,  Mate  of  2S0  Canal  Street, 
i         MITCHMjyetS  4*  MUJVG,  late  of  SuffiOo,  JT.  1*. 

RispicrFULLT  inform  their  friends  and  customers,  that  they  have  removed  from  their  late 
places  of  basiness,  to  175  Centre  Street,  New  York,  four  doors  above  Canal  ^treet,  where 
they  continue  the  Manufacture  of  their  PATENT  BOIIiERS  and  IMPROVED  HOT 
WATER  APPARATUS,  for  W^ARMINa  BUIIJ>INGB  of  every  DESCRIPTION. 
With  the  advantages  of  fifteen  yeare'  experience  in  thebusiness,  increased  facilities,  and  strict 
personal  attention,  they  trust  to  merit  a  continuance  of  past  favors. 


A.  E.  HITCHING8, 
CHAS.  F.  HITCHINGS, 
T.  H.  KING. 


•f 


HITCHINGS  &  CO., 

irS  CENTBE  9TRBET, 
Wmuw  Ammn  N«rth  of  Caaal  Street,  IV. 


y. 


»«  •  •  •  ■< 


HOT  WATER  HEATING  APPARATUS, 

HITCHINGS  &  CO.,  175  Centre  Street,  New  York, 

(Fonr  doon  North  of  Canal.) 
H1'1*CH1NGB'  PATENT  BOILERS,  HOT  "O^ATER  APPARATUS^  AND  FUR- 
NACES FOR  "OVARMINa  AND  VENTXLATINa  D'WlILLINaa  GREEN- 
HOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  GRAPERIES,  X^RCING  PITS,  &c. 


^?!^ 


Eztarior  front  view. 


Section  through  the  centrt 
from  right  to  left 


Seetlon  throogli  the  eeatre 
from  front  to  back. 


(NEW  PATTERNS  ENLARGED  FIRE  CHAHBEB.) 

The  above  cuts  serve  to  illustrate  the  constractlon  of  the  Boiler.  The  recent  Improvements  ren- 
der them  the  mosi  PmeeifiU  and  Economical  BciUrB  in  use,  eanlp  managed,  and  not  liable  to  oet 
out  of  order.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Fire  Chamber  is  oompletefj  snrrouoded  with  water ;  the 
water  also  circulates  through  the  flat  cone,  which  extends  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  fire  this:  cone  not  only  increases  the  surface  exposed, — it  also  divides  the  beat  riring  from 
the  lire,  and  causes  it  to  strilte  with  increased  force  against  the  cones.  The  whole  interior  of 
the  Boiler  being  ei^posed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  lire,  keeps  perfectly  clean,  and  in  the  best 
possible  condition  to  receive  and  transmit  the  beat,  caattmr  a  rapid  circulation  of  the  voter, 
the  form  of  boiler  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  soot  or  dust  accumulating, 
thus  avoiding  the  great  defect  of  other  forms. 

Tbe  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  many  leading  men  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  who  have  these  apparatus  in  use,  and  to  whom  we  have  permission  to  refer. 

A.  E.  HTTCIIINO?, 
CHA&.  F.  HITC 
T.  H.  KINO. 


IHINQS,  |. 


HITGHINGS&  CO., 

irS  CBHTTRB  STBEETy  New  York. 


Hessrs.  Ellwanosr  &  Babbt,  Mount  Hope  Narseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing  Nurseries,  near  New  York. 

IsAAO  Buchanan,  Florist,  No.  7  West  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York. 

A.  Brioobman,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  878  Broadway,  New  York. 

Lbwu  Ellsworth  &  Co.,  Du  Page  County  Narseries,  Napierville,  Illinois. 
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495  Broad^vray,  New- York. 


18  BuauiMr  Btrae(»  Boston. 
780  ObMtnat  Btr^ot,  FhilAdolphU. 
187  Baltimoro  Btroat,  Baltimore. 
68  WMt  IVrarth  Btreet,  Omdimati. 

17"  JffmaUiim  att  04  pHmftpai  eiUm  aud  wWoffM 

A  vxw  8TTXX— mci;  saa 

TMit  Machinea  ww  from  tvo  ipoob,  and  fern  »  MaB 

«OT  r1^  circo  If  ererj  foorth  itlteb  b*  cat.    TlUv  ai^  .. 
f»-tto«at*r  Cba  b«t  In  th«  nStotSr  tolJS. 
HTSBTD  fOE  ▲  OIBOULAE. 


OPiHioars  or  thb  fbbbb. 


1V>  aU  of  which  tlM  7W»«NM  a^Tl^MUlSm 
It/«M«»  it!  ovn  vork-othen  4o  not-FMiJ^.   .; 
»*  a^  y  be  •*»  to  be  appwclatad.-/55«r*^ 


.^,^ •'• 

W«  flk«  Ororer  A  B^ker'fe  best.— lodte*  WnST^ 
•;Whi«hl«th«b«tr    CkararABateWMi 

We  have  oo  hwtfaHoa  la  raooaunead 

Itr^qulrai  no  ra-epooUnf.— .ffeaa^elU. 

rbr  &alj  OM  th«v  ara  ooriraltod^iMb  J 

Th2_»  a  ttam  Out  wUI  not  fip-^  0S3r. 

It  parformt  nobly  and  ezpadHioulj.— Am 

^•wrteya  fir  imuM«  of  9mm.^0aulU. 

▲daptad  ta  aU  Undi  af  CMiily  aeviBff.-OftMrBr. 

BeM  adapted  for  tmmOj  ne.—i>ayjKdL 

We  do  not  betJUM  to  reeomoMDd  tt.— CSk^vaM*. 

It  eeve  atronaly,  and  doee  not  rip.— IM  IBulrgtti 

The  priace  of  iafwitlon«.-/Vot  Ckm^imtuL 

It  Je  vanum'a  be*  Mead.—  IFaaHr  ^^m* 

We  flT«  oar  prefereace  to  GroTcr  A  Btka^—^hdmL 

The  aoet  blessed  tttrentlan.— IT'iaer'f  MoMtia*. 

It  makes  aleasore  af  toU,— .Jlpsniw^  /bacT 

The  Ihrartte  for  ftunllj  asa.— ibvAUym  Aer 

We  biffaly  appreciate  their  ralue.— lawipii  Jin. 

It  sevt  a  seam  that  vtti  not  rip.—  Wath.  Umtcm. 

Cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.—  7%a«.  JtaaktL 

The  beet  In  Bse.-/>ttMo«  Jb«ra^^ 

Hot  liable  to  get  oat  of  order.—  WmtcksHerM: 

The  cheapest  and  beet— JRuCmT^p. 
The  BMMt  tacccesftal  InTention.— M^AoaiiM  As. 
Is  easUj  managed  and  onderttood.— JW< PtaSuMm. 
Grorer  A  Baker^t  is  the  beet.-6?ae*ea  De^atl 
Has  giTen  entire  satlsfhcUoa.— CbteUtf  i 


Ororer  A  Baker^  le  easfly  managed.— .nWL  2Vb« 
Purchase  a  Ororer  A  Baker.— .^nira  G^atiu. 
Will  do  most  beaatUUI  sewing. — ^Uea^aiM  /Iml 
It  win  not  get  oat  of  order.-.l«ffr«n»  AmiHtm. 
OoauncDd  as  ta  Ororer  A  Baker*s.— ififarteAbW  Jm 

Win  do  all  the  sewing  of  a  fhml^._£J^aMve  7Wta«s» 


HARDY    GRAPES. 

160  Yarletief,  loclodiDg  the  followiiig :  Delaware.  Allen's  White  Hybrid,  On  Uric  A  Lspcml 
HoMat,  $2  to  $2  60 ;  Anna,  $2  ;  Logan,  $1  60  to  $2 ;  Bebeeca,  Diana,  Union Villtgt,  Gol<ieQ 
Clinton,  Augnst  Coral  (sweetest  early),  Venango,  Early  Hadsou,  Childs'  Superb,  Lenoir, 
Perkins,  To  Kalon,  Louisa,  Maryann,  Garrigues,  Large  Marion  and  Marlon,  76  cte.  toll; 
Concord,  Raabe,  Brlockle,  Tme  Hyde's  Elisa  and  Scoppemong,  50  cts.  to  75  cts.;  Caob?'$ 
August,  Elsinburg,  Hartford  Prolifle,  Alexander,  Blackstone,  Norton's  Virginia,  Hioooti, 
Emily.  Clara,  Cassidy,  Northern  Muscadine,  Earlj  Amber  and  Herbemont,  50  cte. 

FORBZON  GRAPES  of  every  variety,  50  oU.  to  $1 ;  50,000  Isabella,  CaUwbs  ud 
Clinton,  1  to  3  years,  at  lowest  rates. 

Splendid  New  Descriptive  Gatalogu    of  Grapes  now  ready,  prtoe  10  cts.  by  mail. 

WM.  B.  PBOrCE  &  Ca, 


5«  our  other  AdvertitementM  in  ffu8  Number. 


WlsVmmWNG,  New  Vark. 


PEAR  SEED!  PEAR  SEED 

Jost  received  a^  prime  lot  of  Pear  Seed  Price,  $2  50  perlbi 

R.   BUI  ST,     ^'^ 

Seed  Warehouse,  Nos.  922  &  924  Market  St,  FhiladelpMai 
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HORTICULTURE. 

The  American  Fruit  Culturist,  with  DlrecUong  for  the  Orchard,  Nursery, 
aod  Garden,  and  Descriptiong  of  AmericaD  aad  Foreign  Yarietiedi  by  J.  J. 
Thouas,  300  accurate  Figures.     12mo .cloth 

Barry's  Fruit  G-arden,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  160  Figures,  representing 
Practioal  Operations,  Forms  of  Trees,  Designs  for  Plantations,  and  Implements, 
&o.,  by  P.  Babbt.     12mo .•-...  .cloth    1  26 

The  Kitchen  and  Fruit  Garden  for  the  South,  with  the  Best  Modes 

for  their  Culti?ation  ;  containing  Modes  of  Culture  and  Descriptions  of  the  Spe- 
cies and  Varieties  of  Vegetables,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Fruits,  ana  a  Select  list  of 
Ornamental  Trees  and  P^nts,  found  by  trial  adapted  to  the  States  of  the  Union 
south  of  Pennsylvania,  with  Gardening  Calendars  for  the  same,  by  Wm.  N. 
Wem,  of  Georgia.    12mo • cloth    1  26 

The  Book  of  Flowers,  in  which  are  Described  all  the  Various  Hardy  Her- 
baceous Perennials,  Annuals,  Shrubs,  Plants  and  Evergreen  Trees,  with  Direc- 
tions for  their  Cultivation,  by  Joskph  Bbbck.    J 2mo cloth    1  00 

Hedges  and  Bvergreens ;  a  Manual  on  Live  Fences,  with  particular  Direc- 
tions for  their  Plantiog,  Culture  and  rrimming.  Also  an  Essay  on  Evergreens, 
their  Varieties,  Propagation,  Transplanting  and  Culture  in  the  United  States,  by 
John  W.  Wakdkb,  M.D.,  President  of  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  Illus- 
trated,    12mo cloth    1  00 

The  CultTire  of  the  G-rape,  »  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape 
Vine,  with  Directions  for  its  Treatment  in  the  Open  Air  and  under  Glass  Struc- 
tures, with  and  without  Artificial  Heat,  by  J.  Fisk  Allen.     12mo cloth    1  00 

The  Family  Kitchen  Ghardener,  Containing  Plain  and  Accurate  Descrip- 
tions of  all  the  different  Species  and  varieties  of  Culinary  Vegetables,  with  their 
Botanical,  English,  French  and  German  names,  alphabetically  arranged,  also 
the  most  select  Fruits,  with  the  best  mode  of  Cultivating  them  in  the  Garden  or 
under  Glass,  by  RoBKRT  Buist.    l2mo cloth        76 

The  Grape  Grower's  Guide,  intended  expressly  for  the  American  Climate, 
being  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  in  each  Depsrt- 
ment  of  Hot-Houses,  Cold  Grapery,  Ketarding  Houses  and  Cut-door  Culture, 
with  Plans  for  the  Constructioa  of  requisite  Buildings,  and  giving  the  best 
methods  for  Heating  the  same,  by  William  Choblton,  Illustrated.     12mo . .  cloth        60 

The  American  Flower  Garden  Directory,  Containing  Practical  Direc- 
tions for  the  Culture  of  Plants  in  the  Flower  Garden,  Hot-House,  Green-House, 
Rooms  or  Parlor  Windows,  for  every  Month  in  the  Year  ;  with  a  Description  of 
Plants  most  desirable  in  each,  the  Soil  and  Situation  best  adapted  to  their 
Growth,  the  Proper  Season  for  Transplanting,  &c.  ;  with  Instructions  for  Erect- 
ing a  Hot-House,  Green-House,  and  Laying  out  a  Flower  Garden ;  the  whole 
adapted  to  either  Large  or  Small  Gardens,  by  Hobbrt  Buist.    12mo cloth    1  25 

The  Vine  Dresser's  Manual,  ^^  illustrated  Treatise  on  vineyards  and  Wine- 
Making,  contahiing  Full  Instructions  as  to  Location  and  Soil,  Preparation  of 
Ground,  Selection  and  Propagation  of  Vines,  the  Treatment  of  Toung  Vineyards, 
Trimming  and  Training  the  Vines,  Manures,  and  the  Making  of  Wine,  by  Chas. 
RxKMELur.    12mo » cloth       60 

Strawberry  Culture ;  i^  Complete  Manual  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Straw- 
berry ;  with  a  Description  of  the  Best  Varieties.  Also,  Notices  of  the  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Currants,  Gooseberry,  and  Grape,  with  Directions  for  their  Cultiva- 
tion, and  the  Selection  of  the  Best  Varieties,  contaioiog  the  Observations  aud  Ex- 
perience of  some  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  these  Fruits  in  our  country, 
by  R.  G.  Pardbx.    12mo cloth        60 

The  Pear  Garden  and  Pear  Culture,.or  a  Treatise  on  the  Propagation  and 
Cultivation  of  the  Pear  Tree,  with  Instructions  for  its  Management  from  the 
Seedling  to  the  Bearing  Tree,  by  Thomas  W.  Field.     12mo cloth    1  00 

Essays  on  Horticulture,  Landscape  Gardening,  and  Bural 

Architecture,  by  a.  J.  Downinq,  with  his  letters  from  England,  and  a 
L  Memoir  of  the  author,  by  Gbo.  Wm.  Cubtis,  with  portrait.    8vo cloth 


J 


Published  by  C.  K  SAXTON,  BARKER  Jc  00.,  and  mailed, post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  Ihe  price. 
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DELAWARE  GRAPE  VINES 


BS.     I 


A  Tery  fine  stock  of  the  trme  DELAWAKB  VINBA,  both  In  pots,  and  tnonhitd  «U 
from  open  ground:  alto  Ujen  from  largo  bearing  vines,  all  strong,  and  well-rooted. resdr  i\ 
for  delivery  In  tbe  Fall.  Also  flnejplants  of  ZiOaAH,  REBBCCA,  DIANA,  UillDH  ; 
yZUaAQE,  OONCX>RD,  HARTFORD  PROUFXC^  and  other  new  variefo.  Tbe 
present  season  has  been  very  fiivorable  for  tbe  growth  of  the  Vine,  and  with  grsally  incRued 
lAcillties  for  propagation,  my  vines  are  much  finer  than  I  have  ever  before  offered.  VyDci&- 
wares  are  propagated  direeUff  from  the  or^tnoi  rni«,  and  bearing  daeendanis^  and  are  of  cook 
genuine.  It  is  well  known  that  sporions  vines  have  been  sold  for  the  Belawaie,  in  vmm 
parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  believed  these  vines  have  also  been  propagated  from  for  i^ 
and  purchasers  cannot  eiercise  too  much  caution,  in  obtaining  the  Driaware  from  a  tf^aik 
source. 

Prices  of  Delawares  $2  to  $S,  as  to  siae  and  quality.    Other  varieties  SI  to  $2.  Phrlkskn 
furnished  on  apptkaition. 

GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL, 

Bept,  Oet  *  Hot.  ]»BI^ AWARK»  Wkim.      i 

THE  ALLEN  RASPBERRY. 


We  again  oflbr  for  Sale  a  few  thousands  Allkk  Rispbirrt  Plahts,  at  the  following  prion: 
$1  00  per  dozen  ;  $5  per  100  ;  $40  per  1000,  carefully  paclced  and  forwarded  to  oider«  sfter    J 
the  first  of  October.  , 

Another  year's  trial  has  proved  them  not  Km\j  perftcOg  hardy,  but  better  flavored,  and  oore    ! 
productive  than  any  other  Raspberry  we  raiee.    The  fruit  is  large  and  firm.    Hr.JiXfl 
Brioos  of  Feekfikill  says,  **  They  produced  twice  as  much  as  the  Fastolf,  and  are  modi  b^ter.* 

Our  oonsigoee  in  new  Tork,  one  of  the  oldest  Frait-dealers  in  Washington  Uizitt,  ajt, 
'*  there  is  no  better  Raspberry  sold  in  this  Market" 

Also,  Hudson  River  Antwerp,  $2  00  per  100;  $16  00  per  1000. 

Briokle's  Orange,  76  cents  per  dozen  ;  $4  00  per  100.  | 

Fastolf,  76  cents  per  dozen  *,  $4  00  per  100. 

Lawton  Blackberry,  $1  00  per  dozen ;  $6  00  per  100. 

Wilson's  Albany  Strawberry,  $1  60  per  100  ;  10  00  per  1000. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE. 


OW  to  awaken  curiosity  in  the  youthful  mind  should 
be  one  of  the  objects  of  those  who  endeavor  to  pre- 
pare them  for  a  life  of  usefulness  to  themselves,  their 
families,  and  their  country.  Occasionally  there 
comes  to  us  an  article  respecting  the  progress  made 
by  a  clergyman  in  Ilitcham,  England,  who  has,  un- 
-^'"^^^   ^ajablished  a  little  school  for  his  neighbors' 
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creditable  to  the  htiinI>Te  cultivatofs,  am^pfOTea  lotti  nvoiv  ntf^u  cut>omiums 
by  the  judges  in  the  allotment  report  were  well  iperited.  A  stuffed  rook, 
which  seemed  to  look  down  archly  on  the  scene,  had,  written  under  it  by  the 
Professor,  "  The  Farmer's  Friend,"  and  his  beak  was  covered  with  mould  to 
show  how  he  searched  in  the  soil  for  grubs.  There  were  placed  on  one  of 
the  adjacent  stands  large  bundles  of  wild  fruits  collected  for  prizes  by  the 
children  of  the  school,  many  of  whom  are  excellent  botanists.  Instead  of 
nosegays  they  were  called  mouthgaya,  and  the  one  that  gained  the  first 
prize  had  in  it  34  specimens,  all  accurately  named,  including  Elder-berries, 
Sloes,  Nuts,  Guelder  Kose  berries,  wild  Carrots,  &c.  Beautiful  herbaria 
were  also  shown,  collected  and  dried  by  the  same  young  people  ;  and  in  a 
recent  excursion  one  had  gathered  and  named  12  wild  flowers  not  found  near 
Hitcham.  Thus  the  religious  and  other  lessons  of  the  school  are  mingled 
with  improving  knowledge  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  district ;  and 
the  high  cultivation  of  the  allotments  is  coupled  with  instruction  in  plants 
growing  in  the  fields  and  hedges.  About  two  o'clock  the  company,  consisting 
of  the  families  from  the  neighborhood,  and  the  poor,  all  gathered  round  the 
Professor,  while  he  delivered  a  most  interesting  lecturet,  as  he  called  it,  on 
the  contents  of  his  Marquee  Museum.  This  Marquee  is  altogether  original. 
Its  name  appears  in  front  in  letters  formed  of  common  snail-shells,  sur- 
rounded by  ornamental  designs  in  mussel-shells,  looking  like  mother- 
of-pearl.    It  is  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  noble  piece  of  tappa 
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clotli,  from  the  bark  of  the  Paper  Mulberry  of  the  Tonga  Islands.  Os 
the  shelves  on  each  side  were  arranged  the  objects  in  such  a  way  as  t.> 
attract  attention.  A  group  of  sloe-worms  were  so  placed  as  to  be  supposed 
to  be  holding  conversation  on  the  disaster  of  the  loss  of  their  tails,  which  is 
tiie  accident  most  commonly  befalling  them  ;  and  two  ninny  toads  were  sei 
up  as  if  dancing  a  minuet,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  juveniles.  The  chief 
subjects  of  the  lecturet  were  aluminium,  fine  specimens  of  which  were  exhit'- 
ited,  and  the  manufacture  of  candles  from  Palm-oil,  and  paraffine  derived 
from  petroleum,  with  some  observations  on  certain  fossils  found  in  the  Suffolk 
drift  of  the  locality.  These  explanations  were  given  in  the  happiest  maDDcr. 
Then  began  the  distribution  of  the  prizes,  and  John  Bull  had  the  first  prize 
for  allotment  Wheat,  and  Jack  Robinson  the  second,  names  that  elicited  in- 
nocent fun.  Next  came  results  of  experiments  on  55  allotments,  and,  after 
certain  other  business  was  transacted,  an  orderly  and  sociable  tea.  The  con- 
duct of  the  humbler  classes  in  Ibe  midst  of  the  large  gathering  was  most 
modest  and  decorous,  and  all  partook  more  or  less  of  the  hospitality  and  en- 
joyed the  courtesy  of  their  talented  host.  A  more  intellectual  rural  fete 
cannot  be  conceived.  All  seemed  to  enter  into  it  with  pleasure  and  spirit. 
Instead  of  idling  and  sauntering  without  objects,  the  children  of  the  Hitcbam 
schools  become  intelligent  observers  of  Nature,  while  they  are  directed  to 
lift  up  their  young  minds  to  its  adorable  and  infinitely  wise  and  good  Author  , 
and  Creator.  One  pupil  teacher  had  actually  collected  in  rural  strolls,  and 
afterwards  dried  and  correctly  named,  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  spec- 
imens of  plants.  The  effect  of  such  pursuits  so  well  directed  was  visible  in 
the  countenances  of  the  youug  people,  which  expressed  a  modest  intelli- 
gence of  a  most  pleasing  kind.  These  children  are  not  made  botanists  at 
the  expense  of  higher  and  more  useful  knowledge  in  tlio  economy  of  their  ' 
daily  life,  but  are  taught  to  make  science  within  their  humble  reach  an  im- 
proving amusement.  It  is  true  the  people  of  Hitcham  have  a  leader  of  rare 
gifts  and  high  attainments,  but  such  an  example  might  be  more  largely  fol- 
lowed, and  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  so  we  point  to  it  for  imitation.  Long 
may  Professor  Henslow  be  spared,  and  may  many  others  who  have  like  op- 
portunities learn  how  to  make  the  field  and  the  garden,  as  well  as  the  school- 
room and  desk,  helpful  to  knowledge  and  promotive  of  improving*  enjoyment." 

Here  is  something  worthy  of  imitation.  We  have  a  large  body  of  Clergy- 
men among  us  but  half  employed — nay,  many  to  whom  their  time  is  a  sor- 
rowful burden,  llow  wise  they  would  be,  and  how  wise  they  could  make 
the  next  generation,  if  they  would  imitate  Professor  Henslow  I 

We   have  already  chronicled    the  establishment    of  children's  gardens 
for   the    higher    classes    in   Belgravia,    London.      These   are   not  merely  i 
gardens,  but  sheltered  glass  structures,  where  children  may  have  that  nee-  I 
essary  ingredient  of  growth,  light,  but  instruction  in  various  things  that 
will  leave  more  valuable  impressions  than  the  mere  dressing  of  dolls  or  I 
shooting  marbles.     An  instructor  attends    to  teach  the  youngsters  to  con-  ' 
struct  houses,  even  to  model  in  prepared  clay,  to  employ  their  infant  minds  in 
mathematical  patterns  made  of  ornamented  blocks,  and,  in  short,  in  a  thon- 
sand  ways  their  thoughts  arc  brought  into  use.  Will  it  be  astonishing  if  from 
the  Hitcham  school  there  should  come  the  greatest  botanist  of  the  next  gen- 
eration, or  from  a  Children's  Garden  the  greatest  sculptor  of  the  age  ?    We 
are  yet  in  the  infancy  of  teaching,  and  our  rural  districts  tell  too  plainly  of  ■ 
absence  of  proper  schools. 

:=:  I 
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IOWA    PRAIRIE    SKETCHES.— No.  2. 

HE  contrast  to  view  first.  Just  three  months  1 
elapsed,  and  how  great  the  change  their  fleeting  ( 
have  brought ! 

Vast  fields  of  grass,  in  gently  undulating  wa 
now  rise,  and  bow  and  rise  again  before  the  bre< 
and  each  fiitting  cloud  which  veils  the  sky  is  reve 
in  shadowy  form  upon  its  surface,  frequently  chj 
ing  its  hue  from  a  light  chrome  green  to  a  dark  n 
time  tint,  which  softens  and  gives  grace  to  a  scene  so  extended 
otherwise  it  would  be  tiresome  and  even  painful  to  the  eye. 

The  numerous  swells  of  land, — which,  from  almost  any  position,  ma^ 
counted  by  hundreds, — covered  by  droves  of  cattle,  made  up  of  the  s 
of  settlers,  herding  together,  and  seeking  their  own  pasture,  reminds  on 
the  beautiful  passage  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  sacred  writer  speaks  of  ' 
cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,"  and  illustrates  it  more  forcibly  than  wi 
could  possibly  do.  This,  indeed,  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  and  most  beau 
feature  of  the  country  ;  the  farmer  fencing  only  that  which  he  intend! 
till,  and  leaving  the  cattle  free  to  find  pasture  on  the  untold  acreii 
meadow  not  yet  broken  from  the  natural  sod  ;  while  roads  are  marked  tci 
observer  only  by  the  beaten  tracks  which  wind  along  the  "divides,"  an< 
the  rude  bridges  here  and  there  thrown  across  the  sloughs.  But  as 
country  becomes  older  and  more  improved,  (?)  this  custom,  so  ancient 
classically  beautiful,  instead  of  being  kept  up  by  sending  out  herdsmen, 
shepherds  to  "  watch  the  flocks  by  night,"  and  follow  them  dy  day, 
undoubtedly  be  merged  into  the  ^eut-up pasture  lota  of  the  many  petty  own 
The  enclosed  fields  now  begin  to  show  the  richness  of  the  soil  ;  and 
heart  of  the  farmer  is  encouraged,  as  he  looks  over  his  ripening  grain 
extensive  cornfields,  standing  rank  and  green,  and  so  high  that  a  horse  i 
riding  through  could  scarcely  be  seen.  His  garden,  too,  exhibits  an  ai 
dance  of  everything  in  the  vegetable  line,  for  furnishing  his  table  ;  and 
long  healthy  vines  which  creep  over  the  soft  black  soil,  are  so  thickly 
with  melons  that  he  begins  to  feel  generous,  and  to  congratulate  bin 
with  the  hope  that  in  a  few  weeks  more  he  can  indulge  in  social  gatheri 
and  give  his  town  friends  a  treat  to  their  luscious  juices. 

The  woodlands  upon  the  borders  of  the  water-courses  have  now  pu  ; 
'*  their  coronal  of  green,"  and  look  extremely  inviting  ;  and  the  foliagi 
owing  probably  to  the  winds  'which  almost  constantly  sweep  over 
country, — ^has  a  freshness  and  cleanness  about  it  which  we  never  see  <! 
where,  it  being  entirely  free  from  all  accumulation  of  dust  and  smoke, 
in  our  prairie  homes,  so  far  from  the  timber  that  we  can  see  it  but  diml; ; 
the  distance,  and  not  a  near  tree  or  bush  to  break  the  glaring  ligl 
temper  the  heat  of  these  scorching  days — the  mercury  ranging  from  9(  I 
100  deg.  F. — ^we  begin  to  long  for  the  cool,  refreshing  groves  which  clu  i 
about  almost  every  homestead  of  the  older  States  ;  and  many  who  1 
recently  come  from  the  east,  and  bought  on  the  prairie,  regret  not  ha^ 
located  in  the  timber  ;  and  some  pay  extremely  high  prices  to  secure  h  i 
there.    Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  not  altogether  best,  for  it  har 
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innumerable  insects,  which  quite  destroy  one's  comfort ;  and  even  the 
grazinp:  animals  show  their  preference  for  the  prairie  in  sammer  by  alirap 
going  there  to  feed  and  rest,  although  the  woodland  is  open  to  their  range. 
Ague  and  fevers,  too,  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  timber  locations.  It  is  in 
fact  quite  probable,  that  emigrants  can  mtLch  sooner  fit  up  homes,  and  such 
as  arc  in  all  resjyects  most  d^sirahle^  by  building  where  they  have  no  trees  to 
cut,  brush  to  burn,  or  roots  to  dig  out,  but  can  at  once  put  hand  to  the  plow, 
and  in  a  few  months  reap  an  abundant  harvest ;  and  then  plant  and  train 
their  own  groves, — letting  in  here  the  bright  sunshine,  and  there  the  ever- 
stirring  breeze  ;  and  be  free  from  swamp,  under-brush,  fiies  and  mosquitos, 
ague  and  fevers. 

The  wheat  crop, — which  was  an  entire  failure  last  year,  on  account  of  the 
constant  rains  just  before  harvest, — is  now  quite  good,  the  average  yield 
being,  it  is  supposed,  about  two-thirds  of  what  this  soil  produces  in  a 
favorable  season.  Some  fields,  it  is  said,  were  never  better  than  now,  bat 
others  arc  deficient  in  consequence  of  the  poor  seed  which  was  sown. 

The  great  June  frost,  so  destructive  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  did 
little  or  no  harm  here,  our  vegetables  being  in  a  less  advanced  stage  at  tbc 
time. 

Corn  could  not  look  better  than  it  now  docs,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
average  yield  will  be  about  75  bushels  per  acre.  Better  oats  were  never 
seen.  Sugar  cane — Sorghum — is  very  fine.  And  such  grass  !  The  wild 
prairie  grass — for  other  kinds  are  not  yet  introduced  to  any  extent—gives 
pasture  and  meadows,  which  indicate  future  wealth  to  the  State,  only  in  the 
raising  of  stock. 

The  deep  rich  loam,  and  the  growth  which  has  sprung  from  it  in  three 
months,  naturally  leads  one  to  suppose  that  horticulture^  as  well  as  farming, 
must  succeed  here.  But  as  yet  there  is  scarcely  anything  done  in  that  line, 
though  beginnings  are  being  made  almost  everywhere — and  several  hortical- 
tural  gardens  have  for  some  time  been  in  existence,  but  with  what  suc(^^} 
I  cannot  say. 

Fruit,  it  is  thought  by  many  of  the  oldest  settlers,  will  not  succeed 
well.  The  long  cold  winter,  the  short,  very  hot  summer,  and  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Oopher,  seem  to  most  people  difficulties  not  to  be  overcome. 
But  the  truth  probably  is,  that  the  attention  of  the  settlers  generally  aod 
almost  necessarily  has  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  bread  crops,  and 
thus  fruit  has  never  had  a  fair  trial.  But  time  has  now  come  for  experiment- 
ing more  fully  upon  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  and  climate.  A  State  Agri- 
cultural College  is  about  being  founded,  on  a  farm  of  600  acres,  just  in  the 
centre  of  the  StcUe,  where  experiments  will  be  made,  perseveringly  and 
understandingly,  to  ascertain  what  can  be  raised,  to  what  extent,  and  the 
best  way  of  doing  it, — and  at  the  same  time  to  educate  the  fuJture  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil  in  such  a  way  as  will  make  them  efficient  and  successful 
laborers. 

This  is  a  good  beginning  for  a  State  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  speaks  well  for 
the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the  people. 

July  20th.  **  Minnie.'' 


PINUS  SYLVESTRIS  SPIRALIS. 

TnEPinus  Sylveatris  ^iralia  is  the  most  singular  variety 
of  the  Sylvestrus  Pine  ;  it  presents  a  character  never  shown 
until  now  among  any  coniferous  trees.  This  character,  to 
which  we  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  landscape  Horti- 
culturists, lies  in  the  leaves  ;  these,  instead  of  being  more 
or  less  straightened,  as  they  usually  are  in  all  species  of 
Pine,  are  bent  back  upon  the  branches,  where  they  form  a 
kind  of  rings,  or  rather,  spiral  lines,  the  origin  of  the  name 
spiralis  given  to  it.  This  variety,  as  well  as  most  others, 
is  not  the  work  of  man,  it  is  the  result  of  a  special  growth, 
or  as  we  say,  a  sport  of  nature,  a  phrase  we  adopt  to  re- 
lieve ourselves  from  embarrassment  when  we  want  to  ex- 
plain certain  phenomena.  We  do  not  wish  to  introduce 
any  hypothesis  into  our  subject,  but  here  is  the  fact,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  it,  let  us  profit  by  it,  and  if 
we  can,  as  is  most  likely  to  be  the  case,  appropriate  and 
establish  it  by  means  of  grafts,  we  shall  have  one  more  or- 
nament for  our  landscape  gardens.  The  amateurs  of  Con- 
ifersB  will  include  in  their  collections  a  variety  which, 
■though  the  last  to  come,  will  in  the  end  occupy  the  first 
position. 

The  owner  of  this  variety  is  M.  A.  Seneclauze,  a  horticultu- 
ral-nursery man  at  Bourg-Argental ;  the  specimen  he  owns, 
and  from  which  we  take  our  sample,  is  about  18  feet  high  ; 
it  IS  vigorous  and  rapid  in  its  growth,  perhaps  more  so 
than  any  in  our  neighborhood.  One  remarkable,  we  might 
say  happy  fact,  is,  that  the  more  vigorous  the  tree,  the  more 
its  leaves  twist  around  or  bend  back,  and  consequently  the 
more  beautiful  it  is. — Hemie  HorticoU. 


THE   SCUPPERxNONG    GRAPE. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  drawing  and  description  of  the 
Scuppernong  grape  has  never  appeared  in  the  "Horticul- 
turist," and  as  there  is  some  misapprehension  in  relation 
to  it  at  the  North  where  it  of  necessity  is  but  imperfectly 
known,  1  have  made  a  drawing,  and  submit  the  following 
description  : 

The  Scuppernong  is  a  seedling  from  the  Muscadine,  Bullace,  Bullet,  or  Bull 
grape  of  the  Southern  States,  which  is  found  growing  wild  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  Louisiana.  Its  botanical  name  is  Vitis  Yulpina,  and  we  think  it  has 
never  been  found  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

To  the  above  common  names  Downing  adds  that  of  Fox  grape;  this  we  think 
a  mistake  ;  we  have  never  known  it  to  be  designated  by  that  name  at  the 
South.  The  common  name  of  Vitis  Labrusca  at  the  south  is  that  of  Fox  grape ; 
it  is  known  by  no  other  name  in  Georgia.    So  far  as  we  can  learn,  all  the 
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Becdlings  raised  and  fruited  from  the  Scuppornong  have  produced  the  Brown 
or  Black  Muscadine,  which  is  the  color  of  its  pareut. 

The  Scuppemoiig  is  not  dioecious  as  stated  by  Downing,  but  has  perfect 
flowers,  while  its  parent  is  sometimes  rooncecious  and  at  others  dicBcious ; 
the  berry  is  from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  diameter;  they  grow, 
in,  clusters  varying  from  two  to  eight,  which  are  of  a  pale  dull  green  when 
fully  ripe  :  the  leaves  are  from  two  to  four  inches  across,  glossy  on  both  sur- 
faces, of  cordate  form  and  coarsely  serrated.  The  Vine  is  very  distinct  from  all 
others.  While  it  is  one  of  the  most  rampant  growers,  its  branches  are  slen- 
der and  wiry  ;  the  bark  is  unlike  that  of  any  other,  being  smooth,  of  an 
ashy  color,  and  closely  specked  with  small  specks  of  white. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  grape  is,  it  is  free  from  all  diseases,  rot,  or  mildew, 
in  either  wood,  leaves  or  fruit.  To  our  mind  and  opinion  it  is  the  great  grape 
of  the  present  day. 

In  flavor,  when  well  ripened,  it  is  very  sweet,  with  very  little  if  any  pulp, 
and  but  a  trace  of  Foxy  aroma,  less  of  the  latter  than  either  Catawba  or 
Diana  ;  when  thoroughly  ripe  the  pulp  is  entirely  dissolved  into  a  luscious 
juice. 

The  wild  Muscadine  has,  we  are  informed,  been  sent  to  the  north  as  the 
Scuppcrnong.  E.  Law  Rogers,  of  Baltimore,  recently  informed  us  that  he  had 
tlie  Scuppernong  growing  there,  which  bore  dark  brown  grapes,  and  was  as 
hard  as  a  crab  apple,  and  appeared  quite  surprised  when  we  informed  him 
that  the  Scuppcruong  was  a  white  or  green  grape. 

The  skin  of  the  Muscadine  is  much  thicker,  and  the  pulp  much  harder  than 
those  of  the  Scuppcrnong. 

As  a  wine  grape,  we  doubt  whether  an  equal  can  be  found  in  the  world,  as 
being  adapted  to  the  Southern  States,  and  we  are  fully  prepared  to  expect 
that  the  very  choicest  wines  will  be  made  from  it,  with  a  little  more  expe- 
rience. 

J.  Van  Burex. 


TREES    OF    CALIFORNIA. 

HE  following,  the  latest  account  of  the  trees  of  this  region, 
is  from  the  letters  of  Horace  Greeley,  to  the  TVibune. 
Though  entirely  unscientific,  it  is  worth  preserving  in 
these  pages.  The  enormous  age  of  the  "  big  trees "  is 
discredited  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Gray,  as  our  read- 
ers will  recollect. 

THE   SIERRA   NEVADA. 

And    here    let    me  renew  my  tribute   to  the  marvellous    bounty  and 
beauty   of  the  forests   of  this  whole   mountain  region.     The  Sierra  Ne- 
vadas  lack  the  glorious   glaciers,  the  frequent  rains,  the   rich  verdure, 
the   abundant  cataracts   of  the  Alps  ;  but  they  far   surpass  them— they 
surpass  any  other  mountains  I   ever  saw — in   the  wealth   and   grace  of  ^  j 
their  trees.     Look  down  from  almost  any  of  their  peaks,  and  your  range 
of  vision  is  filled,  bounded,  satisfied,  by  what  might  be  termed  a  tempest-  ' 
tossed    sea   of   evergreens,   filling   every  upland  valley,   covering  every  ,^ 
hillside,  crowning  every  peak  but  the  highest,  with  their  unfading  loiuri-i 


ancc.  That  I  Baw  during  Hhis  day's  travel  many  hundreds  of  Pines  dgit 
feet  in  diameter,  with  Cedars  at  least  six  feet,  I  am  confident ;  and  ti^ 
were  miles  after  miles  of  such  and  smaller  trees  of  like  genus  standing  as 
thick  as  they  could  grow.  Steep  mountain-sides,  allowing  these  giants  to 
grow,  rank  above  rank,  without  obstructing  each  other's  sunshine,  seen) 
peculiarly  favorable  to  the  production  of  these  serviceable  giants.  But  the 
Summit  Meadows  are  peculiar  in  their  heavy  fringe  of  Balsam  Fir,  of  all 
sizes  from  those  barely  one  foot  high  to  those  hardly  less  than  two  hundred, 
their  branches  surrounding  them  in  collars,  their  extremities  gracefully  bent 
down  by  the  weight  of  Winter  snows,  making  them  here,  I  am  confident,  the 
most  beautiful  trees  on  earth.  The  dry  promontories  which  separate  these 
meadows  are  also  covered  with  a  species  of  Spruce,  which  is  only  less  grace- 
ful than  the  Fir  aforesaid.  I  never  before  enjoyed  such  a  tree-feast  as  on 
this  wearing,  difficult  ride. 

THE    BIG    TREES    AT   MARIPOSA. 

In  measuring  trees,  it  is  so  easy  to  exaggerate  by  running  your  line 
around  the  roots  rather  than  the  real  body,  that  I  place  little  dependence  od 
the  reported  and  recorded  measurements  of  parties  under  no  obligations  to 
preserve  a  judicial  impartiality.  But  I  believe  a  fair  measurement  of  the 
lar^(»st  trees  standing  in  this  grove  would  make  them  not  less  than  one 
hundred  feet  in  circumference,  and  over  thirty  in  diameter,  at  a  height  of  six 
feet  from  their  respective  bases,  and  that  several  of  them  have  an  altitade 
of  more  than  three  hundred  feet.  I  believe  the  one  that  was  last  uprooted 
measures  a  little  over  three  hundred. 

But  these  relics  of  a  more  bounteous  and  magnificent  world  seem  destined 
to  speedy  extinction.  I  deem  them  generally  enfeebled  by  age  and  the 
racking  and  wrenching  of  their  roots  by  the  blasts  that  sweep  through  their 
tops.  These  malign  influences  they  might  withstand  for  ages,  however, 
were  it  not  for  the  damage  they  have  already  sustained,  and  are  in  dan^r 
hereafter  of  sustaining,  through  the  devastating  agency  of  fire.  For 
these  glorious  evergreen  forests,  though  the  ground  beneath  them  is  but 
thinly  covered  with  inflammable  matter,  are  yet  subject  to  be  overrun  every 
second  or  third  year  by  fire.  For  the  earth,  to  a  depth  of  several  feet,  even, 
is  dry  as  an  ash-heap,  from  July  to  October,  and  the  hills  are  so  steep  that 
fire  ascends  them  with  wonderful  facilit3\  And  thus  the  Big  Trees  are 
scarred,  and  gouged,  and  hollowed  out  at  the  root  and  upward,  as  the  effects 
of  successive  fires,  one  of  which,  originating  far  southward,  ran  through  this 
locality  so  late  as  last  Autumn,  burning  one  of  the  forest  kings  so  that  it  has 
since  fallen,  half  destroying  another  already  prostrate — through  the  hollow 
of  which  two  horsemen  (not  6.  P.  R.  James's,  I  trust,)  were  accustomed  to 
ride  abreast  for  a  distance  of  fully  one  hundred  feet — and  doing  serions 
damage  to  very  many  others.  If  the  village  of  Mariposa,  the  County,  or 
the  State  of  California,  does  not  immediately  provide  for  the  safety  of  these 
trees,  I  shall  deeply  deplore  their  infatuation,  and  believe  that  these  giants 
nii^i'lit  have  been  more  happily  located. 
I  The  Big  Trees  are  usually  accounted  Redwood,  but  have  strong  resein- 
I  bianco  to  the  Cedar  family,  so  that  my  intelligent  guide  plausibly  insisted 
'  I  that  they  are  identical  in  species  with  their  probable  contemporaries,  iiifi 
^flk  famous  Cedars  of  Lebanon.  The  larger  Cedars  in  their  vicinity  bear  a  dedd-' 
ri^ed  resemblance  to  the  smallest  of  them;  and  yet  there  are  quite  obviooe  ^ 
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differences  between  them.  The  Cedar's  limbs  are  by  far  the  more  numer 
ous,  and  come  far  down  the  trunk  ;  they  are  also  relatively  smaller.  The 
Cedar^  bark  is  the  more  deeply  creased  up  and  down  the  trunk,  while  ihi 
foliage  of  the  Big  Trees  is  nearer  allied  to  that  of  certain  Pines  than  to  th( 
Cedar's.  The  bark  of  the  Big  Trees  is  very  thick — in  some  instances,  ovei 
two  feet — and  is  of  a  dry,  light  quality,  resembling  cork  :  hence  the  fata 
facility  of  damage  by  running  fires.  The  wood  of  the  Big  Trees  is  of  a  ligh 
red  color,  seeming  devoid  alike  of  sap  and  rosin,  and  to  burn  about  as  freely 
while  the  tree  lives  as  a  year  or  more  after  its  death.  Unless  in  the  Cedart 
of  Lebanon,  I  suspect  these  mammoths  of  the  vegetable  world  have  no  couu 
terparts  out  of  California. 

They  are  of  course  not  all  of  extraordinary  size,  yet  I  cannot  remembei 
one  that  would  girth  so  little  as  twenty  feet  at  a  height  of  two  yards  from  th( 
earth's  surface,  which  is  the  proper  point  for  horizontal  measurement 
Hardly  one  is  entirely  free  from  the  marks  of  fire  at  its  root,  while  severa 
have  been  burned  at  least  half  through,  and  are  so  hollowed  by  fire  that  ( 
tree  eigjit  feet  in  diameter  would  probably  find  ample  room  in  its  cavity 
And,  while  many  are  still  hale  and  thrifty,  I  did  not  perceive  a  single  youn^ 
one  coming  forward  to  take  the  place  of  the  decaying  patriarchs.  I  believ< 
these  trees  now  bear  no  seed-cone  or  nut,  whatever  they  may  have  don< 
in  Scipios  or  in  Alexander's  time,  and  that  there  is  no  known  means  of  prop 
agating  their  kind  ;  and  I  deeply  regret  that  there  is  not, — tliough  starting 
a  tree  that  would  come  to  its  maturity  in  not  less  than  four  thousand  year 
would  seem  rather  slow  business  to  the  fast  age  in  which  it  is  our  fortune  t 
live.  Possibly,  the  Big  Trees  are  a  relic  of  some  bygone  world — some  pas 
geologic  i^riod — contemporaries  of  the  gigantic,  luxuriant  ferns  whereof  ou 
Mineral  Coal  is  the  residuum.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  more  prized  an* 
treasured  a  thousand  years  hence  than  now,  should  they,  by  extreme  car 
and  caution,  be  preserved  so  long,  and  that  thousands  will  then  visit  then 
over  smooth  and  spacious  roads,  for  every  one  who  now  toils  over  the  rugge 
bridle-path  by  which  I  reached  them.  Meantime,  it  is  a  comfort  to  knoi 
that  the  Vandals  who  bored  down  with  pump-augers  the  largest  of  the  Cah 
veras  trees,  in  order  to  make  their  fortunes  by  exhibiting  a  section  of  it 
bark  at  the  East,  have  beeu  heavy  losers  by  their  villainous  speculation. 
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THE    a  AUBLE,  — A  Fraffmefit. 

BY   AN    ELDERLY   PHILADELPHIAN. 

Ort  in  the  slilty  ni^ht. 
Kre  vlumber's  cbaio  nas  bound  me, 
Food  memory  brings  ihe  Ijgbt 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

Who  has  not  felt  the  pleasure, — to  some  temperaments,  perchance,  a  mc 
ancholy  one, — of  calling  up  from  the  deep  hidden  recesses  of  the  mind  tl 
memories  of  happy  hours  long  since  numbered  with  things  departed — 
people  with  whom  we  were  in  former  days  familiar,  and  of  places  once  ( 
accustomed  to  our  steps  as  our  own  household  porch,  but  to  which  our  foe 
fall  is  now  that  of  the  stranger.  They  who  have  been  reared  in  the  qui 
privacy  of  the  country  are  perhaps  more  susceptible  to  such  impressioi 


THB  RAMBLE. — Jl  FBAGMSNT. 

than  those  whose  childhood  was  passed  in  the  throng  and  bnstle  of  a  chjs 
where  change  is  marked  on  every  object,  where  houses,  the  landmarks  of  & 
former  day  when  "  progress  "  and  spccalation  were  less  rife,  ^ive  wayv 
the  march  of  improvement,  where  block  upon  block  yearly  encroaches  oa 
the  suburbs,  where  the  adventures  of  to-day  pass  away  aoheralded  and 
forgotten,  to  give  place  to  some  new  speculator  on  the  morrow,  and  where 
even  the  gilding  of  the  merchant's  sign  scarce  has  time  to  tarnish,  er^ 
it  yields  to  that  of  some  fresh  commercial  aspirant.  In  the  country,  on  the 
contrary,  though  there  be  indeed  too  much  household  change,  too  littie  amosg 
us  of  that  fine  old  English  feeling  which  secures  to  our  descendants,  or  im-  i 
prcHscs  them  with  the  desire  to  preserve  our  own  paternal  acres  and  oar 
•'  ancestral  trees,"  still  we  are  not  deprived  the  pleasure  of  at  least  recog-  ' 
nizing  objects  with  which  our  eye  was  once  fondly  familiar,  and  to  which 
we  again  turn  as  to  the  face  of  an  old  friend  from  whom  we  may  have  been  I 
temporarily  parted  ; — to  trees,  for  instance,  under  which  we  once  stripped 
and  sung,  or 

**  Inscribetl  with  Friendship's  votive  rhyme. 
I'he  bark  now  silvered  by  the  touch  of  Time.  ' 

In  a  humor  to  conjure  up  thoughts  of  the  past,  with  the  soft  mellow 
haze  of  the  Indian  summer,  so  peculiar  to  our  climate,  pervading  the  atmos- 
phere, shedding  its  genial  influence  on  the  senses,  blending  distant  objects, 
I  and  creating  a  pleasing  illusion  as  the  eye  wandered  over  the  landscape, 
making  man  more  at  peace  within,  and  all  surrounding  him,  than  may  at 
other  times  a  clearer  sky  and  brighter  sunshine, — I  started  alone  and  on 
foot  to  revisit  localities  with  which  I  had  been  familiar  in  the  days  of  my 
boyhood.  A  walk  of  an  hour  brought  me  to  the  Schuylkill,  at  the  p«int  where 
once  floated  '*tlie  old  Gray's  ferry  bridge,"  a  remnant  of  the  Revolution,  and 
with  which  the  locality  has  associations  connecting  it  with  that  period — its 
history  indeed  precedes  "  the  days  which  tried  men's  souls,"  and  is  brought 
down  to  those  of  modern  railroads.  In  place  of  the  old,  to  me  well-known 
bridge,  with  its  moss,  grown  logs,  rickety  rail,  and  draw,  through  which 
the  lazy  shallop  was  permitted  to  pass,  after  sounding  its  tin  horn,  the 
preconcerted  signal  of  approach,  I  found  a  structure  upon  piers,  with  double 
avenues,  one  devoted  to  cars,  the  other  to  ordinary  travel.  Emerging  from 
its  western  terminus,  how  changed  the  scene  1  "  The  cliffs,  "  once  the  family 
residence  of  the  Says,  perhaps  of  the  naturalist  himself,  so  identifiicd  with 
our  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  was  no  longer  there.  The  solid  granite 
hill,  of  commanding  height,  on  which  the  mansion  once  stood,  overlooking 
the  distant  city  and  the  Schuylkill  in  its  meandering  course,  had  disappear 
ed — levelled  by  the  hand  of  '*  progress,"  which  consigns  to  a  common  fate 
the  noblest  tree  or  venerated  structure.  The  antique  ferry-house,— the 
scene  of  so  much  festivity  and  joyous  mirth  in  days  lang  gyne,  where  in  its 
season  the  tinkling  sleigh-bell  kept  tune  to  the  merry  laugh,  or  where  at 
other  times  the  sober  follower  of  Izaak  Walton  regaled  himself  after  his 
lengthened  walk,  where  Martin  ministered  planked  shad  or  Oliver  con- 
cocted punch  as  best  suited  the  taste  of  their  "  parishioners  " — remained. 
The  steps  to  the  adjacent  garden,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rocks,  trodden  by&o  | 
many  a  Philadelphian  in  his  youthful  days,  when  locks  now  grey  were  gol- 
den, like  their  visions  of  the  future,  when 

"  Fancy  flatter'd  on  her  wildest  wing,*' 
and  exciting  astonishment  scarcely  less  than  that  which  Petre  may  harei 
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affectioDatc  esteem.  Uow  soothing  in  this  atilitarian  age,  when  effortbt* 
often  measured  by  the  wealth  which  it  prodaces,  and  the  glitter  of  ?w 
blinds  the  perception  of  modest  meritt  to  steal  away  into  the  qaiet  or. 
try,  and  give  full  scope  to  natural  affections — to  do  homage  to  genius,  ^li 
silently  pay  our  tribute  of  respect  to  those  whose  works  contribute  to  pr-r 
enl  pleasure,  and  that  of  generations  yet  unborn.  Whilst  living,  he  w;l< 
fond  in  his  intimacy  with  the  Bartram  family,  from  whom  he  no  do:*. 
derived  encouragement  and  useful  information,  and  afterward  when  heb. 
removed  to  the  city,  and  adopted  literature  as  a  profession,  he  was  i : 
several  successive  summers  resident  at  their  delightful  homestead. 

Wilson,  with  the  impulsive  love  of  nature  which  so  thoroughly  imbue-: 
him,  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried  at  the  Bartram  garden,  under  the 
umbrageous  foliage  of  familiar  trees,  and,  in  his  own  words,  "where  the 
birds  might  sing  over  his  grave,''  but  he  was  debarred  the  wish..  He  diej 
in  Philadelpliia  in  1813  whilst  the  then  proprietor  of  the  grounds  was  villi 
the  army  on  the  Canadian  frontier  ;  he  found  his  last  resting-place  at  ti.>. 
*'  Old  Swedes  Church,''  near  the  navy-yard.     Peace  to  his  ashes. 

The  declining  day  admonished  me  I  had  a  walk  ahead,  and  so  absorbul 
had  I  been  by  the  reflections  I  have  attempted  to  express,  I  was  almost  a  .- 
conscious  of  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  the  surrounding  landscape,  burnisL*  a 
by  the  oblique  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  The  early  frost  had  done  its  work: 
each  leaf  was  tinged  as  in  a  fairy  scene  ;  some,  as  the  ash,  the  hickory,  aui 
the  birch,  were  of  a  golden  hue  ;  others,  as  the  oak,  the  scarlet  maple  au. 
the  gum,  were  of  varied  tints  of  lighter  or  deeper  purple,  the  whole  forming 
a  glowing  gallery  not  to  be  witnessed,  of  equal  beauty,  elsewhere  than  uu 
our  continent.  Such  a  sight,  with  its  associations,  was  worth  %  life  speut 
iu  the  bustling  haunts  of  trade,  and  when  I  reached  my  home  I  trust  I  was 
wiser  and  better  than  when  I  started  on  my  solitary  ramble.  L. 


YUCCA    FLEXILIS. 


The  Yucca  flexilis,  Nobis;  Y.  stenophylla,  Y.  acuminata,  Y.  angustif.lia. 
Y.  longifolia,  of  the  gardens,  is  an  herbaceous  plant  mostly  with  a  short 
stem,  and  leaves  of  twenty-two  inches*  sometimes  twenty-five  inches  in  leDgtli 
and  from  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  one-fourth  across,  of  a  deep,  bright  green 
color,  shining  almost  as  though  varnished.  They  are  rarely  glaucous,  except 
the  young  leaves,  which  gracefully  turn  back  in  the  middle,  and  are  traced  in 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  leaf  by  five  ribs,  edged  with  a  reddish  brown 
color.    The  flowers  always  grow  singly  and  drooping,  as  shown  in  thefigun\ 

This  species,  the  most  elegant  in  its  bearing,  is  also  very  remarkable  ilf 
the  size  of  its  flowers  ;  indeed,  when  open,  they  measure 'sixteen  inches  11 
diameter.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  deep  green  color  tUt 
lights  its  leaves.  There  is,  too,  a  character  of  variability  in  the  number ^i 
its  stamens,  which  we  never  met  with  before  in  any  other ;  instead  of  siXr 
the  original  number,  there  often  happens  to  be  eight,  and  even  ten.  Asi«' 
the  specific  name  of  stenophylla  (straight-leafed,)  which  some  horticultar- 
ists  have  given  it,  we  consider  it  altogether  wrong,  because  it  is  wortfes 


^im.and  occasions  confusion  much  to  be  regretted;   indeed,  in  several  otlur ij 
^^j  Iplants  the  leaves  are  much  straighter  ;  and,  moreover,  this  name  is  appli^'t^ii 
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confusion  with  reflexa^  and  recurva,  other  species  with  leaves  also  pendt:: 
but  larger  and  more  glaucous,  a  character  rarely  met  with  in  the  plant  n 
describe. 

The  Yucca  flexilis  is  still  rare,  for  it  produces  few  buds,  which  are  tk 
only  means  of  multiplying  it.  It  happens  sometimes  that  this  species,!^ 
well  as  the  Y.  gloriosa,  expands  its  flowers  late  in  the  fall,  and  consequently 
they  are  often  destroyed  by  autumn  frosts. — Revue  Horticole. 


POETS    AS    GARDENERS, 


Most  poets  have  a  painter's  eye  for  the  disposition  of  forms  and  colors. 
Kent's  practice  as  a  painter  no  doubt  helped  to  make  him  what  he  was  u 
a  landscape-gardener.    When  an  architect  was  consulted  about  laying  oa:  ,| 
the  grounds   at  Blenheim,  he  replied   **You   must  send  for   a  landscape-  i 
painter  :"  he  might  have  added — "  or  a  poet.*'    Our  late  Laureate,  WiJliara  ; 
Wordsworth,  exhibited  great  taste  in  his  small  garden  at  Rydal  Mount    He   j 
said    of   himself — very  truly,   though  not  very  modestly,   perhaps,— bat  | 
modesty  was  never  Wordsworth's  weakness — that  Nature  seemed  to  have   i 
fitted  him  for  three  callings — that  of  the  poet,  the  critic  on  works  of  art,  and   | 
the  landscape-gardener.     The  poet's  nest  (Mrs.  Hemans  calls  it  "  a  lorelj   ' 
cottage-like  building")  is  almost  hidden  in  a  rich  profusion  of  Roses,  and 
Ivy,  and  Jessamine,  and  Virginia  Creeper.    Wordsworth,  though  he  passion-  ; 
ately  admired  the  shapes   and  hues   of  flowers,   knew  nothing  of  tbeir  i, 
fragrance.     In  this  respect  knowledge  at  one  entrance  was  quite  shut  out.  ,, 
He  had  possessed  at  no  time  of  his  life  the  sense  of  smell.     To  make  up  for 
this  deficiency,  he  is  said  (by  De  Qnincy)  to  have  had  "a  peculiar  depth  of 
organic  sensibility  of  form  and  color."    Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  tells  us  that 
W^ordsworth  dealt  with  shrubs,  flower-beds  and  lawns  with  the  readineas  of 
a  practised  landscape-gardener,  and  that  it  was  curious  to  observe  bowr  he 
had  imparted  a  portion  of  his  taste  to  his  servant,  James  Dixon.    In  fact,  , 
honest  James  regarded  himself  as  a  sort  of  arbiter  eligantiarum.    The  mas- 
ter and  his  servant  often  discussed  together  a  question  of  taste.    Words- 
worth communicated  to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  how  *'he  and  James "  were 
once  "  in  a  puzzle  "  about  certain  discolored  spots  upon  the  lawn.    "Cover  | 
them  with  soap-lees,"  said  the  master.     "  That  will  make  the  green  there  i 
darker  than  the  rest,"  said  the  gardener.     **  Then  we  must  cover  the  whole.'' 
"  That  will  not  do,"  objects  the  gardener,  "  with  reference  to  the  little  lawn 
to  which  you  pass  from  this."     "  Cover  that,"  said  the  poet.     "  You  will 
then,"  replied  the  gardener,  "  have  an  unpleasant  contrast  with  the  foliage 
surrounding  it."     Mrs.  Hemans  once  took  up  her  abode  for  some  weeks  with 
Wordsworth  at  Rydal  Mount,  and  was  so  charmed  with  the  country  around, 
that  she  was  induced  to  take  a  cottage  called  Dote^8  Nest^  which  overlooked 
the  lake  of  Windermere.     But  tourists  and  idlers  so  haunted  her  retreat^  ajid 
so  worried  her  for  autographs  and  album  contributions,  that  she  was  obliged 
to  make  her  escape.     Her  little  cottage  and  garden  in  the  village  of  Waver- 
tree,  near  Liverpool,  seem  to  have  met  the  fate  which  has  befallen  so  many 
of  the  residences  of  the  poets.     "  Mrs.  Hemans's  little  flower-garden"  (saj3|' 
a  late  visitor)  "  was  no  more — ^but  rank  grass  and  weeds  sprang  op  loiun-"" 
ously  ;  many  of  the  windows  were  broken ;  the  entrance-gate  was  off  its 
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bound,  and  is  relieved  by  making  longitudinal  incisions.     It  is  still  dt- 

1    apparent  in  the  fruit  of  the  Cherry  and  Plum:  when  rain  falls  abttndan::! 

[     during  their  state  of  ripeness,  their  pulp  swells  so  rapidly,  that  in  anbu 

I   or  two  the  epidermis  of  every  ripe  drupe  upon  a  tree  will  be  cracked. 

I       Gardeners  are  very  prone  to  scrape  with  no  gentle  hand  tlie  bark  : 

I  thoir  fruit  trees:  whereas  every  care  should  be  taken  not  to  wound  b 
surface  unnecessarily,  and  never  to  reduce  its  thickness  until  all  dau^-: 

'  1   of  severe  frosts  is  passed. 

i '       The  epidermis  regulates  the  evaporation  from  a  plant,  and  preserves '; 

' '   in   some  degree  from    the   detrimental  sudden   changes    of  temperature 

,   The  Birch  (Betulus  alba),  has  more  films  of  epidermis  than  any  other  Eur.> 

pean  tree;  and  it  ascends  to  greater  heights  in  the  Alps,  and  approadnf? 

!     nearer  to  the  frozen  zone  than  other  trees  of  the  same  climates. 

I I  It  is  quite  certain  that  stems  and  branches  can  imbibe  nonrishmcn: 
through  their  epidermis.  If  a  branch  be  cut  oif,  and  a  wetted  towel  li 
wrapped  round  the  bark,  yet  without  touching  either  the  cut  end  or  tlie 
leaves,  that  branch  will  retain  its  foliage  verdant  much  longer  than  anoth.-r 

' '  branch  similarly  cut  off,  but  not  enfolded  by  a  wetted  towel.  So  all  gar- 
'  1  d(Miers  know,  that  enclosing  the  stems  of  newly-transplanted  large  tr«> 
' '  witii  moss  or  hay-bands,  and  keeping  these  moist,  is  an  efiBcient  mode  of 
1 1  enabling  thom  to  bear  the  removal.  A  branch,  or  a  whole  tree,  may  l*^ 
' '  killed  by  painting  over  its  entire  epidermis  with  gas  tar, — showing  eitk: 
' '  that  the  admission  and  emission  of  gases  and  moisture  being  prevented,  <: 
; ,  that  creortote  or  other  poisonous  matter  is  absorbed  from  the  tar,  death  is 
the  consequence. 

We  could  give  many  similar  results  of  experience,  but  will  only  add 
further  that  Mr.  Eales  states,  as  the  result  of  many  experiments,  "tLat 
the  air  enters  very  slowly  at  tiie  bark  of  j'oung  shoots  and  branches,  but 
much  more  freely  through  old  bark;  and  in  different  kinds  of  trees  it  bas 
very  different  degrees  of  more  or  less  free  entrance." — (  Vegetable  S(a(r% 
i.,  160.) 

Knowing  these  facts,  and  knowing  also  the  benefit  a  tree  derives  from 
keeping  its  epidermis  freed  from  lichens,  we  have  never  doubted  that  it-'^ 
clean  and  healthy  state  is  of  as  much  importance  to  fei  plant  as  is  acleun 
and  healthy  skin  to  an  animal. 

The  roots  exercise  a  kind  of  discriminating  power  in  admitting  to  tliL 
circulation  of  the  plant  the  various  substances  which  are  present  in  thi 
soil.  The  vessels  of  the  stem  exhibit  an  analogous  power  of  admitting  ^r 
rejecting  the  solutions  of  different  substances  into  which  they  may  U 
immersed.  Thus  Boucherie  states  that,  when  the  trunks  of  several  tm^ 
of  the  same  species  are  cut  off  above  the  roots,  and  tlie  lower  extremitio- 
are  immediately  plunged  into  solutions  of  different  substances, — some  l: 
these  solutions  will  quickly  ascend  into,  and  penetrate  the  entire  sabslariit 
of,  the  tree  immersed  in  them,  while  others  will  not  be  admitted  at  all, '^r 
with  extreme  slowness  only,  by  the  vessels  of  the  stems  to  which  they  arc 
respectively  presented.  On  the  other  hand,  that  which  is  rejected  byoD( 
species  of  tree  will  be  readily  admitted  by  another.  Whether  this  partial 
stoppage  of  certain  substances,  or  total  refusal  to  admit  them,  is  a  mere 
contractile  effort  on  the  part  of  the  vessels,  or  is  the  result  of  a  chemical 
change  of  the  substance  itself,  or  of  the  fibre  or  sap  with  which  it  come^Jj 
into  contact,  by  which  change  their  exclusion  is  effected  or  resisted,  di.»e5  ^ 
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not  as  yet  clearly  appear.  That  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  lightness 
and  porosity  of  the  wood,  as  might  be  supposed,  is  shown  by  the  observa- 
tion that  the  Poplar  is  less  easily  penetrated  in  this  way  than  the  Beech,  and 
the  Willow  than  the  Pear-tree,  the  Maple,  or  the  Plane. — JohnstorC^s  Lec- 
tures on  Agricultural  Chemistry, 

Functions  of  the  Leaves, — The  functions  of  the  leaves  appear  to  be  a 
combination  of  those  of  the  lungs  and  stomach  of  animals;  they  not  only 
modify  the  food  brought  to  them  from  the  roots,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  increasing 
the  size  of  the  parent  plant,  but  they  also  absorb  nourishment  from  the 
atmosphere.  The  sap,  after  elaboration  in  these  organs,  diifers  in  every 
plant,  though,  as  far  as  experiments  have  been  tried,  it  appears  to  be 
nearly  the  same  in  all  vegetables  when  it  first  arrives  to  them.  The  power 
of  a  leaf  to  generate  sap  is  in  proportion  to  its  area  of  surface,  exposure 
to  the  light,  and  congenial  situation. 

Leaves  throw  off  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  water.  Dr.  Hales 
found  that  a  Cabbage  emitted  daily  nearly  half  its  weight  of  moisture*  a 
Sunflower,  three  feet  high,  perspired  1  lb.  14  oz.,  and  Spearmint  exhales  1^ 
times  its  weight  in  the  same  period.  But  of  all  the  plants  the  diurnal 
perspiration  of  which  has  been  ascertained,  the  Cornelian  Cherry  ( Gomus 
mascula)  transpires  the  most;  the  exhalation  amounting  to  nearly  twice 
the  weight  of  the  plant  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  aqueous  expiration 
takes  place  chiefly  during  the  day,  is  much  promoted  by  heat  and  checked 
by  rain,  or  a  reduction  of  temperature. 

Evergreens  transpire  less  moisture  than  deciduous  plants;  which  would 
lead  to  the  expectation  that  they  are  more  capable  of  living  in  dry  situa- 
tions, which,  in  general,  is  really  the  case. 

As  the  season  of  growth  advances  the  transpiring  power  of  leaves 
decreases.  Under  similar  circumstances  Sennebier  found  the  transpiration 
much  greater  in  May  than  in  September. 

The  transpiration  of  plants  decreases  with  that  of  the  temperature  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  as  well  as  with  the  period  of  their  growth.  This 
explains  why  the  gardener  finds  that  his  plants  do  not  require  so  much 
water  in  cold  weather,  nor  during  the  time  that  elapses  between  the  fall  of 
their  blossom  and  the  ripening  of  their  seed.  During  this  period  they  do 
not  transpire  more  than  one-half  so  much  as  during  the  period  preceding 
and  attending  upon  their  blooming. 

The  transpiration  takes  place  from  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves;  and, 
if  these  surfaces  are  coated  with  varnish,  the  leaves  gradually  decay  and 
'  fall,  and  the  growth  of  the  plant  ceases  until  fresh  leaves  are  produced. 
Hence  arises  the  benefit  which  plants  derive  in  rooms,  greenhouses,  and 
other  confined  enclosures,  from  keeping  those  surfaces  cleansed  with  the 
sponge  and  syringe.  Some  plants  are  particularly  sensitive  to  injury  from 
any  check  to  their  transpiration,  among  which  are  the  Tea-scented  Roses. 
The  advantage  derived  by  plants  from  having  their  leaves  cleansed  was 
exemplified  by  the  following  experiment: — 

Two  Orange-trees,  weighing  respectively  18  ozs.  and  20  ozs.,  were 
allowed  to  vegetate  without  their  leaves  being  cleansed  for  a  whole 
twelvemonth;  and  two  others,  weighing  19  ozs.  and  2(^  ozs.  each,  had 
their  leaves  sponged  with  tepid  water  once  a  week:  the  two  first  increased 
in  weight  less  than  half  an  ounce  each;  whilst  of  the  two  latter,  one  had 
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increased  two,  and  the  other  nearly  three  ounces.    In  all  other  respects 
they  had  been  treated  similarly. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  in  using  the  sponge  and  the  syringe. 
that  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  is  an  absorbing  surface,  benefited  bj 
bcint^  kept  clean,  and  by  the  application  of  moisture.  The  Kidney  Beas, 
SunHowcr,  Cabbap^e,  and  Spinach,  absorb  moisture  equally  by  their  under 
and  upper  surfaces;  the  Cockscomb,  Purple-leaved  Amaranth,  Heliotrope, 
Lilac,  and  Balm,  absorb  most  freely  by  their  upper  surfaces;  and  the  Vine, 
Pear,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Walnut,  Mulberry,  and  Kose,  absorb  most  by  thek 
under  surfaces. — T/ie  Scietice  of  Gardening. 


»t  •  *  ^  t< 


A   COVERED   HEDGEV^AY. 

Wk  alluded  last  month  to  a  book  entitled  "  The  Gardens  of  England,'' 
containing  most  superb  views  of  the  best  kept  and  most  ornamented  pleas- 
ure grounds  in  that  land  of  beauty.  In  one  of  the  plates  of  Elvaston 
Castle  occurs  a  picture  which  embraces  a  view  of  a  garden  called  Mm 
Plaisir,  fenced  round  with  a  double  hedge,  as  in  the  cut ;  it  takes  the  form, 
perhaps  purposely,  of  an  irregular  mole  track^  and  is  composed  of  two  lines 
of  evergreen  plants — most  probably  Yew  or  American  Arbor  Vittt,  for 
either  would  answer.  These  meet  at  the  top,  forming  a  covered  walk,  with 
windows  cut  hero  and  there  to  admit  light  or  to  embrace  a  view,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  excluded.  Such  a  walk  would  be  of 
easy  execution*  the  trimming  of  the  plants  so  as  to  meet  at  the  top  would  be 
an  easy  matter  with  a  very  few  years'  attention  provided  the  rows  were  not 
placed  too  far  apart ;  this  could  be  done  with  almost  any  hedge  plant, 
either  deciduous  or  evergreen. 
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KULD  BKPORB  TBI  **  AlCKN  (S.  C.)  YiNB-ObOWOSG  AND   KovnCULTUHAls  AsaOCIATlOK/'  SiP- 

TKMBKB  15th,  1859,  BT  H.  W.  Batsnel,  Esq. 

The  Grape,  like  all  other  domesticated  plants  long  subjected  to  cnltira- 
tion,  has  formed  innumerable  varieties,  differing  :  First  in  size^flator^  eohr, 
and  time  of  ripening  its  fruit.  Second,  in  shape  and  sizeofkiff.  Third,  in 
general  thriftiness  and  vigor  of  growth.  These  variations  are,  however, 
confined  within  certain  limits ;  and,  through  all  their  varieties,  they  yet 
preserve  their  specific  identity,  and  reveal  their  parentage  and  origin. 

There  are  certain  bounds  within  which  nature  seems  to  revel  in  prodaclog 
changes  and  combinations  of  various  forms  and  qualities,  but  these  bounds 
are  never  over-stepped. 

Species  in  nature  are  primordial  forms  whose  characters  remain  const&Qt 
through  all  time,  and  which  are  capable  of  propagating  their  kind.  Within  tbc  , 
limits  of  these  specific  characters  there  may  be  variations  in  minor  points, 
occurring  sometimes  in  the  wild  state,  but  oftener  through  the  effects  of  tbc 
high  culture  and  artificial  treatment.    Thus,  in  the  United  States,  we  have  ijj^ 
a  certain  number  of  species  of  wild  Grape.    According  to  the  best  authori-i- 
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ties,  the  number  is  reduced  iofour^  east  of  the  MiBsissippi.  FromoD^t^ 
other  of  these  four  species  are  descended  aU  our  indigenous  varieties,  f^f 
these  there  are  now  upwards  of  one  hundred  in  cultivation  in  the  UmU . 
States,  and  their  number  will  go  on  increasing  as  seedlings  of  good  qnai 
ties  are  brought  into  notice.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  will  prove  vaka'  - 
acquisitions,  cither  for  the  table  or  wine-making,  but  a  lar^e  number  will 
be  thrown  aside.  There  is  such  a  strong  temptation  to  multiply  varieiio. 
either  as  a  source  of  profit  to  sellers  of  wine,  or  as  matter  of  pride  t 
amateur  cultivators,  that  the  only  corrective  for  the  evil  will  be  a  pnblica 
tion,  at  stated  periods,  of  a  list  of  condemned  varieties,  as  is  now  doDO  bi 
the  United  States  Pomological  Society  in  the  matter  of  fruit-trees. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  attempt  to  classify  these  indigenous  varieties  an  1 
trace  them  to  their  proper  parentage, — to  one  of  the  four  native  species;  n.»r. 
perhaps,  has  the  time  arrived  yet  when  it  can  properly  be  done,  from  tb-j 
want  of  general  dissemination,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  many  of  the 
latest  varieties. 

I  will,  however,  give  an  enumeration  of  our  four  American  species,  wiiL 
the  varieties  of  each,  so  far  as  our  present  information  permits. 

NATIVE,  OR  nnDIGENOUS  GRAPES. 

1st.  Vms  labrcsca;  Likx^us. — Mx. — Ph. — EU,  sk. — Tarr.  eft  Gr.'—Jk 

Cand.  Prod, 

J}kc  Grapes. — Stem  of  a  pale-brown  color,  the  bark  more  readily  exfoliat- 
ing than  in  the  other  species  ;  and  the  internodes,  or  joints,  rather  longer. 
Leaves  large,  3  to  5-lobed,  dark-green  above;  densely  tomentose  or  woolly  be- 
neath ;  the  tomentrem  whitish  or  rusty.  Bunches  not  very  compact  mT 
shouldered.  Berries  large,  dark  blue,  with  a  thickish  skin,  and  alwap 
pulpy,  with  a  musky  flavor.  From  this  species  are  descended  the  following 
cultivated  varieties,  viz. : 

Isabella  or  Laspeyne,  Mary  Isabel,  Catawba,  Bland's  Madeira,  Concord, 
Diana,  Rebecca,  To  Kalon,  Anna,  Hartford  Prolific,  Ontario,  Catawissa. 
Northern  Muscadine,  Minor  or  Venango,  Garrigues,  Stetson's  Seedling,  York 
Madeira  or  Canby's  August,  Hyde's  Eliza,  Union  Village,  Early  Chocolate, 
Early  Black,  Harvard,  Green  Prolific,  Kilvington,  Ives,  Charter  Oak,  Schuyl- 
kill or  Alexander,  Shaker,  Sweet  Water  or  Early  Muscadine. 

2n.  Vms  ^stivalis  ;  Michaux. — Ph, — JEU.  «^.—  Torr,  tt  Gr, — 
DeCand.  Prod. 

Summer  Grape, — Stem  stout,  and  of  a  reddish-brown,  with  the  intemoile^ 
generally  shorter  than  in  the  preceding.     Leaves  broadly  cordate,  3  to  5- 
lobed,  or  sinuately  palmate  ;  when  young,  downy,  with  cobwebby  hairs  be- 
neath ;  smoothish  when  old  ;  of  a  lighter  green  than  the  preceding.  Buncfces  j 
shouldered  and  compact      Berries  small,  round,  black,  rather  acid,  never  i 
pulpy.    Prom  this  species  are  descended  the  following  :  ' 

Warren  (Herbemont),  Pauline  or  Burgundy,  Guignard,  Clinton,  Delaware,  . 
Lenoir,   {Black   July^  lAncoln,    Thurmond^    Sumter^    I)ev€reux^)  MarioD, 
Travelling,  Long  Grape  or  Old  House,  Elsinboro,  Seabrook,  King,  Ohio  or 
ar  Box,  Missouri,  Norton's  Virginia. 
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3d.  V1TI8  coRDiFOLiA  ;  MicHAUx. — Ph, — ToTT,  A  Gt. — DeCand,  Prod. 

Winter  or  Frost  Chrape. — Leaves  thin,  smaller  than  the  preceding,  g 

brous  on  both  sides,  with  broad  inucronate  teeth.    Berries  small,  nearly  bla 

ripening  late  and  very  tart.    There  are  no  varieties  of  this  in  cultivatii 

that  I  am  aware  of. 

4th.  Vitis  Vulpina  ;   Linn. —  V.  rotundifolia  Mx. — Ph. — Fll.  sk. 

Bullace»  Bullet  or  Bull  grape — known  in  Florida  and  Texas  as  "  M 
tang/* 

Stem  whitish,  the  wood  more  compact  and  close-grained  than  in  the  otl 
species.      Leaves  cordate,  shining  on   both    surfaces,    somewhat  3-lob 
coarsely  toothed,  smaller  than  any  of  the  other  species.    Berries  in  loc 
clusters,  scarcely  exceeding  five  or  six,  changing  from  reddish  brown 
black  in  ripening,  with  a  thick  skin  and  large  pulp. 

The  only  cultivated  variety  is  the  '*  Scuppernong,"  so  called  after  a  lake 
eastern  North  Carolina,  where  it  was  first  discovered.  There  may  be  m< 
than  one  variety  in  cultivation  under  this  name,  as  the  so-called  **  Scupp 
nong"  has  been  found  in  other  native  localities  since. 

The  V-itia  rupestris;  Schede,  is  found  in  Texas,  about  the  Upper  Gaudalou] 
near  New  Braunfells,  and  is  there  known  as  the  "  Mountain  Grape." 
is  said  to  have  been  found  also  in  Arkansas.  Prof.  Gray,  in  his  descripti 
of  the  plants  of  Texas,  found  by  Lindheimer,  in  184-,  says,  of  this  specie 
**  It  does  not  climb,  but  the  stems  are  upright,  and  only  two  or  three  f  1 
high.  The  branches  are  small,  and  the  berries,  of  the  size  of  peas  only,  ; 
black,  very  sweet,  and  the  most  grateful  as  well  as  the  earliest  ripen 
grape  of  Texas." 

The  following  comprise  a  list  of  native  cultivated  grapes,  whicli 
know  only  by  name,  not  having  had  access  to  any  means  of  informal  i 
by  which  they  may  be  classified.  They  are  all,  most  probably,  descendai 
of  V.  Labrusca,  or  V.  -fistivalis,  and  some  may  be  synonyms  of  those 
ready  enumerated  ; 

Norton's  Seedling,  Logan,  Kock-house  Indian  or  Waterloo,  Little  Oz£ 
Graham,  Miller's  Seedling,  Burton's,  Early  August,   Sage,  Early  Ami 
Clermont,  Jane,  Harris,  Long,  Baldwin's  Early,  Louisa,  Mary  Ann,  Clap 
Canada-Chief,  Secord's  Sweet-Water,  Golden  Clinton,  Senior,  Archer,  M : 
teith,  Huber. 

These  are  names  of  grapes  taken  from  various  sources,  and  mentioned 
native  or  indigenous  seedlings.    After  being  better  known,  and  with 
opportunities  for  examination  of  their  fruit,  leaves  and  habit,  doubtless  y 
shall  be  able  to  classify  them,  and  trace  their  parentage  to  one  or  othe: 
the  four  American  species. 

How  far  the  ejffccts  of  high  culture,  and  the  propagation  of  new  seedlij  1 
from  these  improved  varieties,  may  cause  them  to  deviate  from  their  typi ; 
state,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  :  but  if  our  botanists  are  correct  in  tl  1 
limitation  of  species,  these  variations  must  be  within  the  specific  characi : 
assigned  to  species  respectively. 

There  is  one  prominent  character  which  distinguishes  the  Grapes  of  : 
United  States  from  those  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  that  is  in    ; 
Inflorescence.    All  the  species  of  American  grapes  are  dioecio polygann  \ 
that  is,  some  of  the  vines  bear  staminate  or  barren  fiowers  only,  and  are 
ever  sterile.     Others  bear  perfect  fiowers,  and  are  fruitful. 
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All  the  species  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  are  JSiermaphrodiie, — that  i&, , 
every  vine  bears  perfect  flowers,  containing  stamens  and  pistils,  in  the  sas^ 
corolla,  and  are  fruitful.    In  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  this  fact  wocld 
be  conclusive  of  the  parentage  of  an  unknown  seedling,  whether  it  be  cf 
exotic  or  indigenous  origin. 

FOREIGN  GRAPR 

Of  the  vast  number  of  varieties  of  the  foreign  Grapes  now  in  cultivatioL 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  all  are  referred  to  the  single  species,  Vitu 
vinifercty  of  LintuBUS^  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Asia. 

It  has  been  under  cultivation  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  was  known 
under  many  varieties  by  the  ancients. 

Cpwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  Chaptal  was  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
there  were  fourteen  hundred  varieties  enumerated  in  the  Luxembourg  cata- 
logue, obtained  from  France  alone.  The  Geneva  catalogue  numbered  six 
hundred.  Doubtless  they  have  been  much  increased  since  ;  and  as  in  the 
propagation  of  varieties  of  other  fruits  by  seedlings,  there  is  no  limit  to  tk 
number  that  may  be  brought  into  existence. 

DeCandoIle,  in  his  "  Prodromus,"  enumerates  and  gives  descriptions  of 
eleven  other  species  of  vine  from  the  Old  World,  mostly  natives  of  the  sooth- 
eastern  part  of  Asia,  but  none  of  these  have  been  cultivated  extensively 
The  Grape  of  Europe  is  one  species,  but  of  numberless  varieties. 

Most  of  the  early  attempts  at  Grape  culture  in  this  country  were  with 
the  foreign  Grapes,  but  all,  without  exception,  have  been  failures.  The 
foreign  Grapes  (varieties  of  Vitis  vinifera)  seem,  from  their  constitution, 
unfitted  to  our  soil  and  climate.  (I  here  allude  to  open  air  culture— tinder 
glass  they  appear  to  thrive  very  well.)  How  they  will  succeed  when  gn,M 
upon  the  hardy  native  vine,  remains  to  be  proved.  Partial  experiments 
made  in  Florida  and  in  this  vicinity,  are  promising  of  success. 

If  the  cause  of  failure  is  the  greater  humidity  of  our  climate,  grafting  on 
the  wild  vine  will  scarcely  prove  a  corrective,  as  the  leaf  and  fruit  are  still 
exposed  to  the  atmospheric  influence.  If  the  cause  proceeds  from  unconge- 
niality  of  soil,  then  grafting  upon  the  wild  stock  will  most  probably  be  sac- 
cessftil.  As  this  mode  of  increasing  a  vineyard  for  wine-making  must  neces- 
sarily be  more  tedious  and  expensive  than  by  cuttings,  it  is  our  policy,  as 
well  as  true  philosophy,  to  endeavor,  by  tlie  raising  of  seedlings,  to  obtain 
varieties  best  suited  to  our  soil  and  climate. 

Every  encouragement  should  be  given  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end, 
and  our  Association  has  consulted  the  true  interest  of  all  vine-growers  in 
oflering  handsome  premiums  towards  that  object. — Fcarmer  and  Flankr. 
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THE  TRIGUERA  AMBROSIACA. 

The  Triffuera  ambrosiaca  is  an 
annual  plant,  with  a  slender,  smooth 
stera,  presenting  four  angles,  two 
more  striking  than  the  others.  Its 
alternate  leaves,  regularly  oval  and 
jagged,  recall  those  of  the  Planera 
crenata;  the  corolla  is  monopeta- 
lous,  of  a  deep  violet  color,  con- 
trasting very  prettily  with  the 
almost  black  hue  of  its  tube-shaped 
base. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  growth  of 
the  leaves  is  shown  in  the  plate. 
The  flowers  close  in  the  evening, 
not  to  open  till  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

This  plant  is  sensitive  to  cold, 
and  the  seeds  should  not  be  sown 
till  there  is  no  danger  of  frost.  A 
light  and  substantial  soil  suits  it 
the  best.  It  should  be  exposed  to 
the  free  air  and  sun.  To  have  it  in 
all  its  beauty,  the  Trig^iera  ambro- 
siaca should  be  cultivated  like  the 
Schizanthus  ;  sow  the  seeds  in  the 
autumn,  and  place  the  plants  in  the 
pots  you  propose  keeping  them  in 
through  the  winter,  and  under 
frames,  taking  the  precaution  to 
give  them  as  much  air  as  possible. 
If  you  wish  to  hasten  the  flower- 
ing without  sowing  so  early  as 
autumn,  January  or  February  will 
do  to  plant  the  seeds. 

The  species  before  us  is  valuable 
for  the  color  of  its  flowers,  which 
succeed  each  other  a  long  time. 

The  Trigueras  come  from  the 
Mediterranean  region,  also  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Cordova. 

Three  species  only  have  been  de- 
scribed,— the  one  before  us,  the  T, 
inodoray  and  the  T,  baccata. 
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STRAWBERRIfiS.* 


Thb  plate  presented  in  this  number  represents  several  strawberries,  a  por- 
tion of  which  have  been  much  talked  of,  and  others  are  but  just  beginniug 
to  have  their  claims  canvassed,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  this  journal  still 
further  to  (}iscu8S  them.  Though  we  cannot  say  all  that  is  desirable  respect- 
ing some  of  them  now,  we  can  vouch  for  their  accuracy  in  every  respect,  the 
drawings  and  colored  copy  from  which  they  have  been  produced  being  made 
by  an  accomplished  lady.  Miss  Margaretta  H.  Morris,  from  nature.  The  i 
same  may  be  said  respecting  our  previous  strawberry  plate,  which  in  all  ' 
particulars  was  accurate.  These  representations  serve  a  good  purpose  for 
reference.  In  tlie  index  to  this  number  may  be  found  refereDces  to  some 
now  figured. 

Fio.  1.  Black  Pine,  properly  Read's  Black  Pine,  is  declared  to  be  verj    ! 
productive,  often  larger  than  the  one  represented,  and  quality  excellent 
Not  yet  suflBciently  proved.     Large,  short  conical,  nearly  black  ;  seeds  yel- 
low and  slightly  imbedded.   Flesh  firm,  of  excellent  flavor,  and  late  in  ripen- 
ing.    This  and  Read's  No.  1,  originated  by  Wm.  H.  Read,  Canada  West  ; 
*'  The  size  is  an  average  one/'  says  a  gentleman  who  has  cultivated  it ;  | 
"more  prolillc  than  Ilovey's,  with  a  retention  of  more  vigor  daring  the  I 
ripening  season,  so  that  it  can  mature  its  whole  crop  fully.     In  flavor!  con- 
sider it  inferior  to  Hovey's,  though  it  is  sweeter,  and  has  a  peculiar  musky 
taste,  which  is  agreeable  to  most  persons.     All  considered,  witb  its  dark    , 
color  and  glossy  appearance,  it  is  a  very  fine  sort,  and  well  deserving  of   . 
cultivation."  I 

Fig.  2.  Iluey^a  No,  1. — For  handsome  appearance  in  color  and  form,  to-  i 
gother  with  fair  and  uniform  size,  as  well  as  being  one  of  the  most  prolific 
of  its  dimensions,  this  will  claim  a  place  among  the  fine  sorts,  though  in 
flavor  it  will  not  be  considered  "very  first;"  lacking  a  little  in  vigor  when    ■ 
ripening,  the  last  of  the  crop  is  not  as  full  flavored  as  the  first. 

Fig.  3.  Alice  Maud. — Plant  strong  and  vigorous,  fruit  rather  large,  coni-  | 
cal,  dark  color,  glossy  scarlet ;  juicy,  rich,  and  excellent ;  early.  Staminate.  ; 
Much  has  been  said  about  its  success  in  Washington ;  elsewhere  some  , 
doubts  have  been  expressed.  Some  are  trying  it  a  second  time,  and  we  i 
shall  have  further  reports.  With  plenty  of  space  and  extra  culture,  it  will, 
no  doubt,  yield  well. 

Fig.  4.  Jlonneur  de  Belgic  is  one  of  the  best  strawberries  received  from 
Belgium,  but  like  No.  6,  requires  proving.  Although  of  fine  size,  and  hand- 
some appearance,  it  is  not  prolific,  and  is  variable  in  flavor,  some  berries 
being  very  good,  others  rather  insipid,  but  like  many  foreign  varieties, 
might  do  better  under  high  cultivation. 

Fig.  5.  Marilandlca  is  the  great  berry  we  have  all  heard  so  much  about,  i 
raised  by  the  late  Dr.  Ediuondson  of  Baltimore.     He  cultivated  it  well,  and    , 
generally  took  the  prizes,  either  with  this,  the  Charles's  Favorite,  or  the 
Haarlem  Orange.     We  have  not  heard  of  equal  success  in  other  quarters, 
and  our  own  experience  is  not  over  favorable.     The  flavor,  when  in  perfec- 
tion, is  surpassingly  good.     It  must  be  remembered  that  soil  and  location  , 
in  our  climate  is  of  vast  importance  in  selecting  varieties.    That  Mariland-  ' 
m.  ica  has  done  well  in  Baltimore  none  can  gainsay,  and  that  perhaps  is  its  \ 

%^^  •Sec  Fronlispiece. 


SPBING-FLOWEBING  BULBS  FOB  A  BHODODBNDBON-BED. 

proper  locality  ;  it  has  hardly  been  out  long  enough  to  hefuMy  tested  else- 
where. 

Fig.  6.  Triomphe  de  Oand  has  been  extremely  fine  in  several  places  this 
past  year.  Before  being  generally  adopted,  they  should  be  grown  in  a  dry 
season,  to  fully  verify  it  and  the  TroUopes  Victoria.  European  kinds  in  many 
places  are  subject  to  "  go  blind,"  as  it  is  termed,  without  plenty  of  moisture. 
Probably  not  so  good  for  general  cuiivation  as  some  of  our  natives. 

FiQ.  7.  Brightoti  Pine  was  raised  by  Mr.  Scott  of  Brighton,  Mass.,  who 
also  raised  Scott's  Seedling.  It  is  a  very  fair  sort  of  fruit,  bears  well,  is 
good,  but  not  among  the  very  best,  being  of  fair  size  and  flavor,  though  not 
superior  in  either  ;  rather  prolific,  with  some  want  of  vigor  during  ripening, 
so  as  to  disturb  the  latter  part  of  the  crop.  "  Would  admit  it,"  says  a 
valued  correspondent,  '*  in  a  large  collection,  but  not  in  a  list  of  ten  varieties, 
on  its  first  test  this  season." 

Fig.  8.  Athlete  is  a  very  large,  fine  berry,  destined  to  be  popular.  Its 
history  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  will  bo  made  clear  soon.  We  found  a  bed 
of  it  near  Germantown,  Pa.,  much  valued  by  the  owner.  He  had  received 
it  from  Easton,  Pa.,  from  Mr.  Seitz,  who  supposed  it  to  be  a  seedling  which 
came  from  a  Mr.  Watson.  Its  superior  appearance  induced  us  to  have  its 
portrait  taken,  and  here  our  information  about  it  ends  for  the  present. 

Fig.  9.  Downefs  Prolific  Seedling, — We  requested  Mr.  Downer  to  furnish 
a  drawing  of  this  berry,  which  he  says  was  taken  after  the  first  were  picked. 
Our  Kentucky  friends  have  spoken  loudly  of  this  fruit  in  their  recommend- 
ations. We  can  only  say  that,  not  having  seen  or  tasted  it,  we  are  obliged 
to  wait  and  see  if  it  suits  the  climate  of  the  seaboard. 

Fig.  10.  JRivcd  Hudson  was  raised  by  Mr.  Burr,  at  Columbus,  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  is  cultivated  by  many  for  its  prolific  quality,  and 
because  it  is  valued  for  preserving.  Very  hardy,  and  has  already  been 
d  escribed.    Pistillate. 


Spring-Flowerikg  Bulbs  for  a  Bhododendro^-bed.— "  Are  there  any  spriog-flower- 
ing  dwarf  bulbs  that  would  do  well  planted  as  an  edging  to  a  Rhododendron-bed  which 
is  entirely  of  sandy  peat  7  If  so,  could  you  give  me  a  list  of  say  twelve  sorts,  and  also  say  how 
deep  they  ought  to  be  planted?  Would  the  Scilla  tribe.  Crocus,  and  Snowdrop  answer?" — 
Paul  Ricaut,  in  Gardener  a  Okronicle, 

[Every  one  of  the  spring  bulbs  will  bloom  and  grow,  ripen,  go  to  rest,  start  again  and  agam 
in  blooming  vigor  in  Rhododendron-beds,  whether  they  be  in  boggy,  spongy  peat,  in  sandy  peat, 
or  in  sheer  yellow  loam.  One  might  think  there  is  something  in  Rhododendrons  which  of  itself 
causes  all  hardy  bulbs  to  do  better  with  them  than  when  grown  any  other  way.  All  the  Lilies 
which  will  grow  out  of  doors  will  do  so  all  the  better  in  Rhododendron- beds.  All  Gladioluses 
the  same.  All  dwarf  Tulip^,  Crocuses,  Scillas,  Snowdrops,  and  every  one  of  the  low  dwarf 
Narcissuses.  But  there  is  one  rule  to  be  observed  in  planting  any  or  all  of  these  in  an  American 
bed,  and  that  is,  to  have  every  one  of  the  bulbs  twice  as  deep  as  they  ought  to  be  in  loam.  The 
Snowdrops  and  the  Crocuses  to  be  exactly  two  inches  deep ;  SciiUs  and  Dog's-tooth  Violets 
one  inch  and  a  half;  Early  Tulips  and  Hyacinths,  Lilies  and  Gladioluses,  fully  three  inches ; 
and  the  measurement  is  from  the  surface  to  the  top  of  the  bulbs  after  the  soil  is  settled  with 
rain.  The  soil  under  them,  and  all  round  them,  must  be  dug,  and  kept  from  the  roots  of  the 
Rhododendrons  at  all  times  and  seasons.  Rotten  leaves,  and  the  fresh  parings  of  grass  sides  and 
verges  in  the  spring  make  the  best  compost  for  Lilies  and  Gladioluses  to  help  them  on  in  these 
Rhododendron-beds— one  spadeful  at  the  bottom  of  a  good  hole  for  a  large  patch  of  five,  seven, 
or  elevten  bulbs.] 


WOOD    CARVING. 

The  art  of  carving  in  wood  is  one  that  arrived  at  great  perfection  ia 
centuries  gone  by,  and  is  now  revived.  Grinling  Gibbong  is  the  rt  n 
celebrated  English  name  in  this  department  of  the  arts  ;  Walpole  eaidiif 
hira   that  "he  gave  to  wood  the  loose  and  airy  lightness  of  flowers,  ai^i 


chained  together  the  various  productions  of  the  elements  with  a  free  dis- 
order, natural  to  each  species."  W.  G.  Rogers,  of  London,  is  now  the  most 
esteemed  wood-carver,  and  we  present  above  two  specimens  of  his  work 
that  have  been  brought  to  this  country  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
in  tliis  apparently  difficult  material. 


HOW  TO  GROW  ULISPUnXV  PLASTS. 


HOW    TO    GROW  lilLLIPUTIAN   PLANTS. 

From  the  Journal  de  la  Sod^  Imp^riale  et  Ooatraled'HorticoItore. 

Chinese  gardeners  are  famed  for  the  skill  with  which  they  redace  plants 
which  are  naturally  of  some  considerable  size,  and  even  large  forest  trees, 
to  the  very  smallest  dimensions.  Dwaif  plants  are  in  great  demand  all 
over  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  are  generally  very  expensive.  The  custom  of 
keeping  in  sitting-rooms  little  stages  ornamented  with  different  things,  and 
even  with  living  plants,  induced  the  gardeners  of  Europe  to  imitate  the 
Chinese  gardeners,  although  at  a  great  distance,  and  to  raise  plants  in  tiny 
pots,  generally  choosing  succnlents,  of  which  it  is  easy  enough  to  obtain 
very  small  specimens.  As  experiments  in  this  mode  of  cultivation  in- 
creased, different  kinds  of  plants  were  taken,  and  in  Germany  they  at  last 
succeeded  in  reducing  hard-wooded  plants  and  even  forest  trees  themselves 
to  s^  dwarf  state.  Thus,  this  art  of  the  Chinese  gardeners  is  transferred  to 
Europe,  and  though  the  result  is  of  no  great  importance,  yet  in  a  general 
horticultural  point  of  view  it  is  very  curious. 

The  first  gardener  in  Germany  who  cultivated  Lilliputian  plants — ^that  is 
to  say,  plants  with  all  their  parts  reduced  to  the  smallest  dimensions,  was 
M.  Boekel,  from  whose  account  we  borrow  the  description  of  the  method  by 
which  he  attained  this  curious  result.  As  examples  of  what  he  produced, 
he  mentions  a  plant  of  Ivy,  with  22  leaves,  which,  together  with  its  pot, 
might  be  covered  by  a  large  leaf  of  common  Ivy  ;  also  an  oak  {Quercua 
rolnir)  13  inches  high,  whose  head  formed  a  ball  6  inches  in  diameter.  The 
details  of  his  mode  of  operation  are  as  follows  : — 

He  had  pots  made  of  a  very  porous  clay,  the  proper  material  for  which 
was  obtained  by  mixing  equal  portions  of  the  clay  used  in  making  red 
and  white  pots,  and  adding  4  per  .cent,  of  ashes  and  1  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 
For  woody  plants,  such  as  Oaks  or  others,  the  pots  are  very  shallow, 
from  about  2  to  2^  inches  high  and  6  to  6^  wide  ;  for  other  plants  he  used 
pots  from  1  to  2  inches  high  and  broad.  These  pots  he  filled  with  soil  or 
earthy  mixtures  such  as  are  used  in  common  cultivation  ;  only  he  adds  a 
third  part  of  very  small  flinty  gravel.  The  pots  •  are  filled  up  to  the  brim, 
and  watered  from  below,  by  placing  them  in  a  dish  containing  water,  or  in 
a  tin  vessel  made  expressly  for  that  purpose,  with  a  tap,  by  means  of  which 
the  water  that  is  not  absorbed  is  drawn  off. 

In  order  to  make  dwarfs  of  such  plants  as  Oaks,  Elms,  Jbc,  it  is  best  to 
take  one-year  seedlings.  In  the  spring  their  ends  should  be  pinched  off  to 
make  them  form  laterals  ;  then  when  these  have  grown  about  2  inches  long, 
they  are  to  be  served  in  the  same  way,  and  the  ends  of  all  those  which  come 
afterwards  are  continually  pinched  off ;  the  plants  are  then  put  into  a  cool 
place  to  prevent  their  shoots  becoming  too  much  drawn  up ;  otherwise,  in 
general,  they  like  a  sunny  situation  best.  From  herbaceous  plants  cuttings 
are  taken  and  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Climbing  plants  cannot  be  thus 
cultivated.  To  all  plants  which  can  bear  this  sort  of  treatment  liquid 
manure  should  be  given  every  three  or  four  weeks;  but  care  must  be  taken 
in  administering  this  powerful  stimulant^  otherwise  you  may  kill  your  plants. 
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PRUNING    GRAPES. 

BT   WILUAM   8AUNDKR8,   GEBMANTOWN,   PA. 

In  an  article  headed  "  Sundries/'  in  the  November  number  of  the  Jlorti- 
ctilturist,  the  writer,  in  some  remarks  upon  my  late  article  on  Graperies 
and  Grape-growing,  concludes  with  the  following'  paragraph  : 

'*  I  donH  quite  approve  of  Mr.  Saunders'  plan  of  renewing  the  whole  plant 
annually,  which  appears  to  be  rather  severe  treatment,  and  must,  I  should 
think,  eventually  enfeeble  the  plant  to  an  injurious  extent." 

In  reply  to  this  I  beg  to  ask  where  I  have  ever  recommended  this  treat- 
ment ?  To  cut  down  the  plant  annually  would,  of  course,  be  an  unprofita- 
ble proceeding  with  the  grape-vine,  not  that  it  would  kill  the  plant,  bat 
wliere  would  the  fruit  come  from  1  I  ventured  to  recommend  a  system  whicL 
I  hww  to  be  valuable,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  ultimately  become 
popular,  as  it  is  already  practised  by  some  successful  grape-growers.  Manu- 
facturers of  reaping-machines  paint  on  the  implement  a  conspicuous  notice  to 
"  kcc'p  the  knives  sharp  f  I  wish  that  manufacturers  of  pruning-knives 
would  engrave  on  them  the  motto,  *•  Summer  pruning  weakens;  winter  pmn- 
ing  strengthens.'' 

I  received  this  morning  a  package  of  foreign  horticultural  periodicals, 
and  in  scanning  them  over  I  found  a  notice  of  a  remarkable  bunch  of  grapes 
which  had  been  produced  on  vines  that  have  been  cut  down  annually,  for 
purposes  of  propagation,  since  the  year  1811 ;  last  year  they  were  not  cut 
down,  hence  the  fruit.  Although  the  plants  are  none  the  worse  after  fortj 
years  of  **  severe  treatment,"  I  will  not  quarrel  with  your  correspondent^  but 
admit  that  it  mat/  '^eventually  enfeeble  the  plant  to  an  injurious  extent" 


LETTER    FROM    SWITZERLAND. 

I  CANNOT  help  thinking  of  my  horticultural  friends  as  I  sit  each  morning 
at  my  window,  and  in  the  intervals  of  writing  or  reading  look  out  upon  the 
vineyard  under  it,  watching  the  busy  fingers  of  the  Swiss  women  as  tbey 
cut  off  the  tops  of  the  vines,  or  tie  them  neatly  to  stakes.  The  rich  amber 
color  of  the  berries,  which  are  Golden  Chasselas,  and  often  as  large  as  those 
of  the  Black  Hamburg  in  our  vineries,  contrasts  finely  with  the  dark  green 
of  the  leaves,  and  gives  to  the  land  culture  here  a  charm  scarcely  known 
yet  in  our  American  culture.  In  truth,  this  Lausanne  is  a  delightful  place, 
situated  as  it  is  on  a  mountain  side,  and  overlooking  that  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  Lake  Leman.  One  of  my  windows  opens  upon  the  lake,  and  from  it 
my  eye  can  wander  over  sloping  orchards,  and  vineyards,  and  pasture, 
down  to  the  placid  lake,  and  then  again  up  to  the  distant  mountains,  whose 
sides  have  that  inimitable  tint  of  mountain-grey  which  is  seen  only  in 
Switzerland,  while  their  tops  are  often  painted  and  gilded  by  the  setting 
sun  through  as  clear  an  atmosphere  as  our  own  in  October.  The  climate 
at  this  season  very  much  reminds  me  of  our  own,  excepting  that  it  is  more  I 
rarified,  and  one  can  take  more  exercise  with  ease. 

A  favorite  walk  of  mine  is  on  the  Berne  road,  where  lives  an  English 

clergyman  with  a  charming  lot  of  children.     The  chateau  in  which  he  lives,' 

belongs  to  a  noble  family,  who  are  resident  at  Munich.    It  is  a  beautiful  \ 
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spot,  laid  out  with  winding  walks  through  fine  woods,  with  seats  and  tem- 
ples, and  subterranean  galleries  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  while  from  his 
window  is  a  superb  view  of  the  lake  and  mountains.  For  this  he  pays  the 
moderate  sum  of  forty-six  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  furniture  included. 
There  are  hundreds  of  beautiful  locations  around  it  on  which  one  can  build, 
and  a  great  source  of  amusement  with  me  is  to  people  every  site. 

As  my  hair  grows  grey  I  endeavor  to  discard  some  of  the  follies  of 
youth,  but  there  still  stick  by  me  some  of  my  old  castle-building  propen- 
sities. I  find  myself  taking  possession  thus  of  every  charming  spot,  and 
building  upon  each  a  dwelling  of  ample  dimensions— of  Roman,  Grecian, 
or  Gothic  architecture,  whichever  may  be  most  in  harmony.  I  have  thus  a 
home  in  the  currant  fields  of  Zante,  among  the  pine  groves  of  Cephalonia, 
on  the  picturesque  hills  of  Corfu,  among  the  lemon  and  orange  groves  of 
Palermo,  upon  the  brow  of  Posilipo,  all  along  Italy  from  Naples  to  the 
Lakes,  and  sundry  others  upon  the  heights  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps, 
where  one  can  look  upon  snowy  peaks,  wander  over  glaciers,  or  eat  Sep- 
tember strawberries  and  mountain  cream  on  the  table  land  pastures.  There 
is  one  great  beauty  about  these  homes  of  mine — I  have  no  taxes  or  gar- 
deners' wages  to  pay,  no  repairs  to  make,  and  no  water-pipes  continually 
out  of  order,  but  everything  is  perfect  of  its  kind.  These  are  all  shadows, 
you  say,  but  so  it  is  with  many  things  we  value;  as  we  grow  older  we 
discover  that  our  realities  were  only  shadows,  and  what  we  once  deemed 
shadows  are  fast  becoming  realities. 

But  there  is  at  all  events  something  tangible  about  the  fruits  here,  and  I 
like  to  have  an  assortment  of  them  upon  my  table  when  I  write.  My  little 
market-basket  sometimes  makes  a  goodly  show,  and  I  have  before  me  at 
the  same  time  four  or  five  sorts  of  pears,  of  which  Beurre  gris  and 
Duchesse  d'Angoul5me  are  the  best  ;  nectarines,  apricots,  peaches,  Green 
Gages,  Alpine  strawberries,  figs.  Cornelian  cherries,  mulberries  of  im- 
mense size  and  delicious  flavor,  several  sorts  of  plums,  Bed  and  Golden 
Chasselas,  with  occasionally  some  Chasselas  Musqud.  Now  do  not  think 
that  I  eat  all  these;  I  have  with  me  some  little  mouths  to  which  nothing  of 
this  kind  ever  comes  amiss.  The  price  of  Grapes  here  is  very  reasonable, 
— ^about  ten  cents  per  pound, — and  the  grape-cure  is  in  high  repute.  The 
vicinity  of  Lake  Geneva  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  fruit,  and 
thousands  come  here  at  this  season  to  go  through  the  cure.  Hard,  is  n't 
it  ?  Just  think  of  it — to  be  compelled  to  eat  five  to  ten  pounds  of  ripe 
Golden  Chasselas  every  day  I  But  one  of  the  oddest  customs  they  have 
here  is  that  of  allowing  persons  to  enter  the  vineyards  and  eat  as  much  as 
they  choose.  The  charge  for  this  is  each  time  one  or  two  francs,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  fruit  and  the  apparent  capability  of  the  man.  I  feel 
sorry  for  the  proprietor  who  turns  them  out  in  such  pasture.  What  would 
your  neighbor  Pratt  AlcKean  charge  for  entering  one  of  his  vineries  in 
this  way  ? 

The  vines  here  are  all  kept  trimmed  down  to  three  or  four  feet,  and  they 
say  the  fruit  is  much  finer  than  on  a  trellis  where  it  must  necessarily  be 
more  distant  from  the  root  Being  planted  two  and  a  half  and  three  feet 
apart,  a  large  number  can  be  placed  upon  an  acre,  which  is  important 
where  the  soil  is  prepared  at  so  great  an  expense  as  is  requisite  for 
grapes.  They  also  say  that  the  oidium  attacks  the  fruit  on  trellises  much 
more  than  on  vines  trained  low  to  stakes.    My  own  observations  confirm  the 
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truth  of  tbis.    On  the  other  hand  the  finest  grapes  at  Fontainebleaa  ait 
trained  upon  trellises.     The  cost  of  the  vineyards  here  is  something  enor- ' 
mous.    There  are  some  near  Vevay  and  Clarens,  on  hill-sides  so  steep  as  to  ' 
require  terracing,  which  have  sold  as  high  as  twenty-five  and  even  thirty 
thousand  francs  per  acre,  and  with  such  an  interest  to  carry  they  are  said 
to  be  profitable.    The  whole  country  is  covered  with  vineyards,  and  I  hftv«  . 
abundant  opportunity  of  getting  acquainted  with  their  mode  of  caltare.  . 
But  my  sheet  is  nearly  filled,   although  this  subject  cannot   be  readilj 
exhausted.     With  kind  regards,  believe  me  truly, 

S.  B.  Pabsoks.     I 
Lausanne. 


»,  *  •  »■  .f 

THE  WHITE  DOYENNE  PEAR  AND  ITS  ENEMY. 

Under  the  above  caption  I  detailed  in  your  eleventh  volume,  Mr.  Editor, 
my  experience  with,  and  views  upon,  the  disease  which  attacks  this  variety, 
upon  which  you  briefly  commented,  and  suggested  that  experimeuts  be 
tried  with  salt,  caustic,  soda,  etc.,  as  preventives. 

Not  remembering  to  have  seen  any  notice  of  such  experiments,  I  wieh  to 
inquire  whether  any  have  been  made,  and  with  what  result? 

The  disease  has  with  us  become  so  prevalent,  that  the  Doyenne  is  no 
lonjj^er  considered  worth  planting  by  those  who  have  grown  it. 

With  the  experience  of  two  more  years,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  learned 
anything  new  regarding  the  disease.  Last  year  it  destroyed  nearly  tlie 
whole  of  my  crop,  which  was  not  large.  This  season  it  was  a  subject  of 
remark  that  the  Doyenne  was  unusually  free  from  spots,  and  I  congratulated 
myself  upon  the  prospect  of  a  respectable  proportion  of  fair  fruit,  hnt  a 
quantity  being  blown  from  the  trees  by  the  gales  of  September,  were  placed 
in  a  box  to  ripen,  and  came  out  in  the  usual  manner,  nearly  every  specimen 
more  or  less  affected,  and  a  large  proportion  a  mass  of  bitter  rot,  very  few 
being  fit  for  use.  Quite  discouraged,  I  prohibited  the  remainder  of  the 
crop  beii]g  brought  into  the  fruit-room,  but  selected  from  the  heap  perhaps 
a  peck  of  the  fairest,  and  caused  the  rest  to  be  disposed  of  in  an  tinripc 
state  for  cooking  purposes.  The  few  selected  specimens  ripened  withoat 
showing  much  indication  of  disease,  but  many  of  them  were  wanting  in 
the  pristine  excellence  of  the  variety  in  point  of  flavor. 

I  have  been  quite  startled  to  detect  symptoms  of  the  same  or  a  similar 
malady,  upon  the  Scckel  and  Beurre  Diel.  It  was  confined  to  a  few  speci- 
mens of  each,  and  did  not  exhibit  the  virulence  or  the  contagious  property 
so  strongly  marked  in  the  Doyenne. 

Has  any  one  else  observed  other  sorts  than  the  latter,  affected  in  this 
manner  ?  I  trust  that  this  evil,  already  so  serious,  will  not  become  more 
so  by  extending  to  other  varieties,  for  pears  will  assuredly  not  be  "  profit- 
able for  market,"  if  it  should  be  generally  prevalent.  Jno.  B.  Eatoit. 
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With  the  present  iraue  of  the  Horticulturist  my  conDection  with  it  as  its  Editor  ceases. 
Undertaken  at  a  time  of  great  physical  depression,  it  has  been  to  me  for  four  years  and  a  half  a 
source  of  amusement,  pleasure,  and  instruction ;  but  with  returning  health  its  duties  require 
greater  attention  and  devotion  of  time  than  I  am  disposed  to  give  it :  and  in  surrendering  its 
duties  entirely  to  the  control  of  the  publisher  or  his  delegates,  I  trust  that  I  am  not  parting 
with  the  many  friends  who  have  kindly  been  my  contributors,  and  who  have  given  me  encourage- 
ment in  many  ways.  In  common  with  a  large  body,  and  of  the  older  readers  of  the  work  espe- 
cially, I  shall  always  retain  a  wish  for  its  continued  success,  and,  while  leaving  it,  ask  from  al^ 
its  supporters  a  continuance  of  their  interests  and  of  the  &vor  with  which  they  have  always 
received  it. 

Germantoum,  Pa,,  Nm,  20, 1859.  JNO.  Jay  Smith. 

The  present  number  closes  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Horticulturist.  Its  long  career 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  very  marked  improvement  in  orchards  and  gardens,  and  a  vast 
advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  culture,  no  less  than  of  landscape  adorn- 
ment. The  period  has  been  marked,  too,  by  a  great  advance  in  the  steam  communications 
between  distant  countries,  and  the  consequent  easier  introduction  of  new  and  valuable  plants. 
China  and  Japan  have  yielded  several  products  of  universally  acknowledged  value  or  beauty, 
while  in  fruits  superior  to  our  own  we  have  little  to  record.  We  seem  in  this  country  to  have 
taken  the  matter  into  our  own  hands ;  while  we  reject  nothing  that  will  suit  our  climate,  if  it 
is  superior  to  what  we  already  possess,  by  raising  seedlings,  by  hybridizing,  and  by  searching 
the  woods,  we  are  getting  around  us  the  most  valuable  esculents.  The  great  demand  for  pear 
trees  caused  a  searching  investigation  into  the  merits  of  all  kinds,  and  we  are  settiing  down  to 
the  few  best.  Grapes  are  undergoing  the  same  process  now  ;  it  would  be  safe  to  assert  that 
from  the  multitude  a  small  number  of  these,  also,  will  in  the  end  be  all  that  we  shall  require. 
With  a  dozen  pears  and  half  a  dozen  open-air  grapes,  we  could  do  very  well,  and  to  this  com- 
plexion shall  we  come  at  last.  Our  standard  of  value  is  rising,  but  we  know  enough  already  to 
reject  a  large  portion  of  those  which  have  been  attempted  to  be  introduced.  The  Delaware, 
Rebecca,  and  Diana  grapes  will  gradually  take  the  place  of  our  older  sorts,  wherever  we  have 
climatic  influences  for  their  successful  ripening ;  what  is  wanted  is  the  undisputable  dicta  of 
well-informed  local  societies,  or  single  authorities,  for  each  district  of  country.  In  pear  culture, 
we  shall  learn  in  time  what  soil  and  climate  shall  be  our  producing  section,  with,  probably,  as 
much  certainty  as  our  grass  and  cotton  regions.  With  grapes  it  will  be  necessary  to  consult 
climate  especially,  seeing  that  some  do  not  come  to  a  perfect  state  in  one  place,  while  they  suc- 
ceed perfectly  in  others.  This  knowledge  is  rapidly  being  diffused  ;  the  attention  of  the  pomol- 
ogists  and  of  pomological  societies  will  be  more  and  more  turned  to  this  interesting  topic ; 
catalogues  will  convey  the  information  we  require,  and  our  numerous  journals  will  en- 
force it. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Horticulturist,  and  the  impetus  it  gave  to  the  study  of  its 
topics,  various  periodicals  have  made  a  specialty  of  gardening  and  orchard  culture ;  thus  an  in- 
creasing interest  has  been  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  fiirmert— they  are  gradually  surrounding 
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thomnelves  with  flowen  and  fruits.     It  mutt  be  oonfeved,  howoTer,  that  Aere  ii  mocli  rocm 
for  further  improTeroent  in  thii  respect. 

Contemporanpoui  with  these  results  is  the  Tast  increase  in  the  munber  of  nnraeries  and  skt- 
deoers  which  marks  even  our  frontier  States.  In  this  connection,  the  mnltipfied  inteUigence  <^ 
these  UAeftal  men,  as  a  body,  is  evinced  at  their  meetings,  in  their  catalogues,  and  in  the  know'.- 
edge  with  which  very  many  businesAes  are  conducted.  A  good  nurseryman  or  gard«ier  c&c 
soAfcrly  fail  to  be  an  intelligent  and  companionable  man.  fie  reads,  reflects,  and  must  be  a 
close  student  to  sift  the  true  from  the  felse  in  the  mass  that  is  continually  presented  to  him 
lie  bfts  learned  by  experience  that  it  is  not  always  the  neufest  that  is  the  best ;  that  to  run  &iV; 
the  "  lo !  heres  *'  and  the  "  lo !  theres "  b  not  always  his  true  policy ;  be  must,  however,  he 
always  on  the  qui  rive  for  the  good  and  the  popular,  or  he  will  be  left  behind  in  the  nee. 
I  The  Horticulturist  continues  to  receive  the  contributions  of  the  active  minds  of  the 
'  country,  and  if  its  nsefuloess  is  at  all  commensurate  with  the  labor  that  haa  been  bestowed 
upon  its  parses,  the  editor  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result.  The  publisher  finds  no 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  in  its  moderate  remuneration,  though  he  would  gladly  receive  still  fur- 
ther evidences  of  its  appreciation.  Its  number  of  readers  was  never  so  great  aa  at  the  issue  of 
this,  its  clo«in(7  number  of  the  fifteenth  volume.  With  the  steady  advances  in  all  the  depart- 
ments, from  the  kitchen-garden  to  the  grapery  and  orchard-house,  comes  a  steady  increase  uf 
patronage,  the  public  having  ascertained  that  improvement  in  each  will  be  imindly  chionieled* 
and  no  effort  be  spared  to  communicate  all  that  is  known  and  established.  The  pubVuliing 
arraiip^Mnents  are  more  full  and  complete  than  ever  before ;  and  the  acquisttioD  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  entire  stock  of  the  ag^cultural  and  horticultural  works  of  Mr.  A.  O.  Moore  makes 
this  publication  office  **  head-quarters"  for  all  books  connected  with  these  departments— s 
result  which  will  not  be  without  its  influence  on  the  career  of  Tai  HoRncuLTUBiaT. 

RiRAL  Cemrterics  akd  PUBLIC  Parks.— As  we  predicted  some  time  ago,  parks  are 
becoiiiing  the  great  features  in  all  cities  of  any  importance.  The  great  Central  Park  of  ^ev 
York  has  given  the  initiative,  and  awakened  inquiry  and  conviction  of  their  importance.  Rur&l 
cemeteries  are  also  springing  up  in  every  direction.  Biany  of  these,  however,  are  hardlv 
worthy  of  the  name.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  difficult  to  produce  a  striking  landscape  effect  m  , 
grounds  so  entirely  devoted  to  purposes  of  utility,  but  it  is  po$$ibU  to  combine  both  to  a  rery 
great  ext^^nt.  We  learn  that  a  cemetery  company  has  recently  been  formed  at  Bahway,  N.  J., 
of  which  J.  R.  Shotwell  is  president.  They  have  secured  a  most  beautilul  and  suitable  tract  of 
land,  embracinpf  about  fifty  acres,  well  wooded,  and  supplied  with  water  for  lakes,  fountiiD*, 
etc.  A  design  has  been  fumiihed  by  W.  Saunders,  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  who  is  now  engaged 
in  laying  out  the  grounds.  We  venture  to  say  that,  as  in  all  previous  engagements  in  landscape 
gardening,  Mr.  Saunders  will  give  entire  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Howard  Daniels  has  been  laying  out  very  judiciously  the  New  Cemetery,  Oaklaods,  at 
Sjrocuae,  which  was  dedicated  in  the  early  part  of  November,  with  appropriate  speeches  and 
ceremonies. 

Gazanfa  Splendens.— The  Cuiage  Gurdener  says:  ••Ten  thousand  cuttings  of  one  kind  , 
stnick  in  a  nursery  on  speculation  are  a  sure  sign  that  the  kind  must  be  really,  practicany,  aod 
subntantially,  a  good  plant,  for  which  there  is  never  any  lack  of  customers.  Let  a  plant  be  | 
good,  and  it  is  sure  of  a  sale ;  a  bedding  plant  more  sure  and  certain  than  all  the  rest  Well,  I 
then,  Gazania  splendcns  is  sure  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  and  if  it  could  travel  with  the  bud  i 
the  whole  distance,  it  would  never  shut  its  eyes  the  whole  time ;  but  it  must  have  sunlight  to  j  | 
keep  it  awake.'*  .  < 

Of  Spergula  it  adds :  '*  The  new  graas,  spergula,  is  all  over  our  borders,  and  fie\i»  are  laid 
down  with  it  next  the  pond  where  they  get  the  water  from,  and  there  ia  no  doubt  or  hesitation 
about  the  thing  answering  to  the  very  letter.     On  light  soil  it  wants  the  roller  often,  but  od  W; 
clay  hardly  ever ;  but  the  more  it  is  rolled  the  better  it  grows."  i^; 
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A  BoTANiciL  Chapter  on  Grapes.—"  We  take  great  pleasure/'  says  the  Farmer  and 
Planter^  of  South  Carolina, "  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  botanical  essay  on  the  dif- 
ferent yarieties  of  native  grapes,  furnished  by  our  friend,  H.  W.  Ravenel,  Esq.,  of  Aiken,  South 
Carolina,  (and  inserted  in  the  present  number  of  the  HortieuUurist).    There  has  been  a  great 
obscurity  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  Tine,  and  our  own  State  and  Georgia  have  done  much  to 
*  *  confound  eanfijuion"  in  this  particular.    The  Lenoir,  a  grape  originating  in  Sumter  district, 
South  Carolina,  has  been  called  in  Georgia  Black  July,  Thurmond,  and  Devereuz ;  in  North 
Carolina,  Lincoln,  whilst,  in  our  own  State,  it  Is  frequently  confounded  with  the  Herbemont. 
Our    father   received    the   Lenoir,  more  than    thirty  years  ago,    from  the  late   Nicholas 
Herbemont,  by  its  true  name  of  Lenoir ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Herbemont  by  its  proper 
name.    The  Georgia  cultivators  gave  the  latter  the  name  of  Warren,  but  we  tbink,  injustice 
to  the  pioneer  horticulturist  and  vine-grower  of  the  South,  it  should  bear  his  honored  name.    If 
no  one  else  can  make  out  a  better  title-deed  to  its  ancestry  than  we  can,  we  shall  insist  upon 
tbe  name  of  Warren  being  discarded.    The  late  Major  Guignard,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  often 
told  us,  that  the  Herbemont  was  introduced  into  that  city  as  early  as  1798,  and  was  propagated 
from  a  then  old  vine,  growing  on  the  plantation  which  recently  belonged  to  the  late  Judge 
Huger.    Of  its  origin,  Maj.  Guignard  could  tell  nothing  more,  but  being  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  original  vine  grew,  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  above 
statement  was  entirely  correct.    This  statement,  of  course,  puts  a  quietus  to  the  claim  which 
TariouB  persons  have  made  as  to  its  paternity. 

"  We  w^ill  heartily  aid  Mr.  Bavenel  in  the  work  of  investigation,  and  have  several  varieties, 
not  enumerated,  which  we  shall  submit  to  him  for  classification.  We  hope  that  all  persons 
having  varieties  not  enumerated,  will  send  vines  or  cuttings  to  him,  during  the  winter.  We 
congratulate  the  State  on  having,  not  only  a  correct,  but  such  a  working  botanist,  as  Mr.  Bave- 
nel, amongst  us,  and  we  hope  that  he  wUl  repeatedly  favor  the  public  with  his  investigations." 

Mr.  Charles  Duggin  of  New-Tor k — who  has  lately  contributed  to  our  magazine  some 
very  tasty  and  well  arranged  designs  for  Villa  residences — we  are  glad  to  notice,  has  been 
appointed  Architect  and  Superintendent  in  building  the  New  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn^ — 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Minister. 

The  auditorium  of  the  Church  will  give  accommodation  in  the  pews  for  six  thousand  persons 
—an  unprecedented  capacity  in  this  or  other  countries. 

Unusual  interest  has  been  shown  in  this  competition ;  we  hear  about  twenty-five  sets  of  plans 
were  sent  in,  and  being  from  the  talent  of  the  neighboring  cities,  as  well  as  New  York,  no 
little  credit  is  due  to  the  successful  competitor. 

Fish  Ponds. — Mr.  J.  C.  Carmichael  says :  **  It  has  now  been  about  fourteen  months  since 
I  built  my  first  pond,  and  now  I  have  three,  with  a  fourth  nearly  complete.  I  estimate  my 
fish  by  the  million,  many  of  which  are,  of  course,  very  small  yet  I  expect  to  raise  to  the 
len|2^th  of  ten  inches  this  year,  ten  thousand  trout. 

The  Water  that  falls  in  England  annually  is  21,  in  New  England  42  inches.  There  they 
have  about  156  rainy  days/xr  onfium,  and  we  but  .56.  In  England  one  inch  in  24  hours  is  con- 
sidered a  great  rain ;  but  in  New  England  six  inches  and  seven-eighths  has  been  known  to  fiill 
in  24  houiiB.  Ordinary  arable  soil  is  capable  of  holding  nearly  six  inches  of  water  in  every  foot 
of  earth. 

In  the  quarterly  return  of  the  rain  in  England,  ending  with  June,  it  is  stated  **  the  deficiency 
in  the  fall  from  the  beginning  of  this  year  is  1 }  inches.  The  deficiency  in  the  years  1&54, 1855, 
1856, 1857, 1858,  amounted  to  more  than  the  average  fall  of  one  year,  viz.,  25  inches.  From 
a  careful  examination  of  the  fall  of  rain  (year  by  year)  from  the  year  1815,  it  would  seem,"  says 
the  report,  **  the  annual  fall  b  becoming  smaller,  and  that  there  is  but  little  probability  that  the 
large  deficiency  will  be  made  up  by  excess  in  future  years."    This  is  a  most  important  discovery, 
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confirmatory  of  an  opinion  that  baa  been  before  mooted,  that  ibe  quantity  of  rain  wbidij 
on  the  earth  it  very  slowly  and  gradually  diminiihing.  In  all  oountriea  tracei  of  dnd  n 
streams  are  met  with,  while  within  the  historical  period  there  are  few  or  no  examples  cf  i'^ 
rivers  coming  into  existence.  The  river  Dnieper  is  drying  op.  The  plains  of  Troy  ess  t  a 
difficulty  be  recognized,  because  the  rivers  mentioned  by  Homer,  whose  descriptive  Uvpoi;m:; 
is  not  doubted,  either  cannot  be  found  or  are  now  such  insignificant  streama  as  to  frll  fiir  b"i>^ 
the  descriptions  of  the  poet.  It  is  known  that  about  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  the  watf  r  a 
becoming  shallower.  The  Baltic  is  known  by  recorded  observation  to  be  decreancg.  Tb^ 
Adriatic  derives  its  name  from  a  town  that  is  now  eighteen  mUes  from  the  shore,  and  wsi  (ore 
a  flourishing  sea^port.  North  America  b  sensibly  draining ;  on  the  Pacific  it  is  notorirQiir 
rising,  or  the  ocean  which  surrounds  it  is  sinking.  The  Deluge  is  a  very  eariy  event  io  il- 
history  of  mankind,  and  it  is  consistent  alike  with  sacred  and  profane  history  to  sappose  tbt 
ever  since  that  period,  as  well  as  immediately  after  the  first  few  days  when  the  dove  foosd  brr 
resting-place,  the  waters  of  the  earth  have  dried  up. 

A  theory  has  lately  been  started  that  the  globe  is  continually  inereattng  in  size.  If  thi«  W> 
true,  it  is  gradually,  though  extremely  slowly,  decreasing  in  fluid  matter  and  ODcreasing  io  s  lie 
matter.  Most  of  the  changes  which  geology  traces  in  the  crust  of  the  globe  have  be^n  is 
progress  for  many  ages,  and  from  the  light  which  the  gradual  diminution  reflects  oo  msDT  s^ 
logical  phenomena,  the  announcement  must  be  considered  one  of  the  moat  momentous  dlscvT?- 
ries,  should  it  be  extensively  confirmed,  that  observation  has  ever  madcL 

Death  op  Dr.  John  P.  B.\RRatt. — Since  our  last  issue,  we  have  heard  the  melanfkly 
tidings  of  the  death  of  this  devoted  friend  of  horticulture,  rural  art,  and  the  natural  scieocf^ 
Dr.  Barratt  was  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  emigrating  early  in  life,  he  selected  AbbcriL^ 
District,  South  Carolina,  as  a  permanent  abode ;  where,  in  addition  to  the  successful  pnctit^ 
of  his  profession,  he  soon  became  conspicuous  as  a  horticulturist  and  planter.  He  loved  botaiii- 
cal  labors  as  an  enjoyment,  and  even  devoted  to  the  introduction  of  new  plants,  he  GODtribvted 
to  choice  exotic  and  desirable  native  varieties,  the  fields  of  the  beautiful.  Every  departm^Q^ 
of  natural  science  has  been  enriched  by  his  researches.  He  was  the  friend  of  Audubon,  Bsf^ 
man,  Torrey,  Agassiz,  and  other  eminent  savans.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  atodiec  be 
neglected  no  object  which  could  in  anywise  aid  his  co-workers  in  their  researches,  sod  as  i 
contributor  of  specimens  of  botany,  ornithology,  and  geology,  both  to  individuals  and  inEtite- 
tions,  was  liberal  and  self-denying.  He  will  not  be  missed  by  the  scientific  world  alone,  bat,  it.f 
friend  and  benefactor  of  all  classes,  his  place  will  not  soon  be  filled.  Dr.  Barratt  was  mn 
generally  known  by  his  connection  with  agricultural  progress  in  South  Carolina.  He  was  one 
of  the  wise  trio  who,  in  1855,  published  that  appeal  to  the  people  on  the  subject  of  a  Stste 
Agricultural  Society,  which  resulted  in  its  formation  and  permanent  endowment  An  apprerJ^* 
tion  of  this  eminent  service  was  evidenced  by  the  initial  convention  which  called  upon  bim  t« 
preside  over  its  deliberations,  and  he  has,  ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Society,  bees  otf 
its  honored  vice-presidents.  He  lived  to  see  the  fruition  of  his  hopes,  and,  blessed  with  a  reliici 
faith,  he  is  now  reaping  the  reward  of  the  good  man  who  has  performed  his  duty  tn  his  itY^- 
men.     He  rests  in  peace. — Farmer  and  Planter^  S.  C. 

Flowers  in  Windows. — ^There  are  no  surer  tests  of  a  happy  home  within,  than  the  ft^wer- 
decorated  window  and  neatly-kept  garden ;  and  there  is  no  occupation  for  the  leisure  houn  mere 
calculated  to  keep  it  so,  or  to  soothe  the  mind.  It  yields  pleasure  without  surfeit;  the  more  ve 
advance,  the  more  eager  we  become.  And  how  unlike  this  to  most  of  our  worldly  engagemfs^ 
To  those  blest  with  children,  how  delightful  it  is  to  bend  their  young  minds  to  a  pursuit  lo  Rl^I 
of  utility  and  intellectual  instruction,  combined  with  the  advantages  usually  acoompaom  is* 
dostry;  and  in  children,  carefulness  and  thought  about  their  plants  will  lead  to  the  same  feelii^  j 
respecting  other  matters. — Correspondent  of  the  Builder. 
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A  New  Fruit— The  Chinese  Sand  Fear.— We  haye  Jast  ripened  the  Chinees 
Fear,  says  a  Southern  gentleman,  which,  in  addition  to  its  great  heanty,  bids  fair  to  be 
useful  variety  of  fruit.  It  was  imported  from  China,  we  were  informed,  and  the  few  spe 
which  were  matured  in  the  North  cracked  very  badly.  With  us  it  is  the  most  beautii 
ductlon  afforded  by  the  orchard.  In  shape  globular,  obtuse  pyriform ;  size  large ;  skin 
yellow,  dotted  over  regularly  with  russet  specks.  When  fully  ripe  its  flesh  is  crispy  and  1 
with  a  peculiar  flavor,  resembling  that  of  the  quince.  It  is  an  admirable  baking  and  prec 
fruit.  The  tree  is  yery  ornamental  and  vigorous,  with  large,  dark  luxuriant  foliage, 
grows  well,  both  on  the  pear  and  quince  stocks.  The  only  drawback  is  its  very  early  bio 
which  frequently  causes  the  failure  of  the  crop.  It  will,  however,  he  admirably  adapted 
more  southern  regions  of  our  country,  where  pears  do  not  flourish  well.  We  know  not 
its  origin,  further  than  that  we  received  it  as  imported  from  China,  and  its  habU,  as  i 
novelty  of  appearance,  proves  it  a  *^  tree  celestial." — Southern  Paper, 

Raspberries. — ^Mr.  Bateman  presented  at  the  Ohio  Fair  fine  ripe  dusters  of  the  Cat 
and  Belle  de  Fontenaj  raspberries,  from  the  Columbus  Nursery,  for  which  a  premiui 
awarded  him  at  the  fiilr.  He  remarked  that  these  two  were  the  only  fall  bearing  varieti 
he  had  found  sufficiently  productive  to  be  valuable  in  this  climate.  Of  these  the  Cat 
was  the  most  productive — in  fact  the  bushes  were  at  this  time  loaded  down  with  the  fru 
would  continue  bearing  till  stopped  bj  hard  frost.  The  berries  of  a  purplish  red  col 
size  and  quality,  rather  too  soft  for  carriage  to  market.  The  Belle  de  Fontenay  was 
more  sensitive  to  heat  and  drought,  hence  not  so  sure  a  crop  in  this  climate,  but  in  fai 
soils  and  seasons  it  produced  finely,  and  the  fruit  was  superior  in  color  and  quality  to  tl 
awissa.  Another  French  variety,  the  Merville  de  Four  Seasons,  had  not  done  well  wi 
— would  not  stand  the  heat  and  drought  of  summer. 

Dr.  Warder  said  his  observations  around  Cincinnati  agreed  with  the  remarks  of  Mr 
man.  The  Belle  de  Fontenay  and  Catawlssa  had  done  very  well  there,  but  not  the  MervilU 
said  the  Catawissahad  been  described  in  the  books  as  very  nearly  resembling  the  Black  Cap, 
was  an  error — both  fruit  and  plant  differing  materially  from  that  variety,  although  havin| 
more  resemblance  to  it  than  varieties  of  the  Antwerp  class,  especially  in  the  mode  of  pi 
tion,  which  is  by  layers  of  the  tips  or  by  cuttings  of  the  roots— not  by  suckers. 
A  Shell  Qrotto.— The  following  description  of  a  grotto  at  Goodwood,  Eng.,  possesses  in 

"  Within  an  inclosure  there  is  a  shell  grotto  of  architectural  design  and  admirable  woi 
ship ;  its  length  including  an  alcove  or  recess  is  fifteen  feet  six  inches,  its  breadth  is  ten  f 
inches,  and  the  height  to  the  top  of  the  coved  ceiling  is  nearly  eleven  feet  The  linea 
cornices  and  plinths,  as  well  as  those  of  the  pilasters,  arches,  and  niches,  are  of  a  pure) 
cian  character ;  the  whole  is  covered  with  myriads  of  shells,  of  various  colors  and  tin 
all  is  arranged  so  as  to  preserve  intact  not  only  the  severe  geometric  lines,  but  also  t 
panels  of  coloring  on  the  walls,  from  which  vases,  wreaths,  and  cornucopias  of  flowers  ] 
— exquisitely  formed  of  the  same  beautiful  material,  conferring  a  certain  degree  of  tas 
finish  on  the  whole  apartment  The  niches  are  filled  with  mirrors,  and  the  floor  is  con 
of  black  and  white  marble  with  panelling  of  horses'  teeth.  The  whole  was  executed  pre 
to  the  year  1850  by  the  delicate  hands  of  Sarah  the  second  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  tj 
her  two  daughters,  exhibiting  a  degree  of  patient  skill  and  untiring  industry  altogeth 
equalled,  and  one  sees  with  regret  the  inroads  that  the  silent  hand  of  Time  has  already  v 
on  this  unique  and  superbly  finished  structure." 

Zante  Currants.— The  Patent  Office  is  in  receipt  of  a  lengthy  and  interesting  con 
tion  from  Samuel  B.  Parsons,  an  experienced  nurseryman,  of  Flushing,  N.  Y. ,  who  i 
travelling  in  Europe,  concerning  the  Zante  currants.    During  his  tour,  he  visited  the 
Islands,  and  acquainted  himself  with  the  mode  of  cultivation,  climatic  necessities,  a 
method  of  drying  and  packing  this  fruit ;  as  well  as  the  diseases  incidental  to  the  plan 
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profiU  arising  from  iu  cultivation ;  of  all  which  he  informB  the  Patent  Offloe  in  detail.  & 
alto  urges  the  importance  of  attempting  the  introduction  of  the  fnitt  into  this  conotry.  1^ 
agricultural  department  of  the  Patent  Office  did,  however,  introduce  a  great  quantitj  of  tb 
Tine*  last  year,  which  were  widely  diittributed  in  the  Southern  States  and  in  Califorma,  as* 
from  which  the  happiest  results  are  anticipated. — Star. 

[We  have  several  vines  of  these  currants,  or  rather  grapes,  growing  thrifty  at  *•  VhielaBi'' 
and  hope  to  gather  fruit  from  them  next  year. — Ed.  Soutiierh  Cult.] 

CiiiLDs'  Superb  Grape.— Mr.  J.  C.  Hastings,  of  ainton,  N.  Y.,  has  roots  of  this  twy/R 
Grape  for  sale.    He  has  forwarded  samples  of  the  fruit. 

C.  B.  RiriiARDPOs,  New  York,  publishes  this  week  a  second  and  enlarged  series  of ''Ameri 
can  Historical  and  Literary  Curiosities."    By  John  Jay  Smith.    Large  Quarto. 

I  Allex  Cousty  Horticultural  Society,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.— Officen :  Prttkieni, 
J.  D.  O.  Nelson;  H^v  PresidrnU,  M.  W.  Huxford,  Thos.  Covington;  TVeonirer,  O.  W.  JeiEenl» 
Sfcrrtary,  H.  C.  Grey.  Organized  the  present  season.  Weekly  meetings  are  held  for  dkera- 
sion  and  mutual  improvement 

Catalogues  Received.— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  selection  of  Roaea,  cultivated  and  for 
sale  by  John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  excellent. 

The  Covingt4in  Nursery,  Covington,  Ga.     Catalogue  of  185^-60,  by  Henry  Camp  &  Son. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Rosea,  and  GreeDbonse  Phusu, 
cultivated  and  for  sale  by  W.  L.  Ferris,  Throgg's  Neck,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  Correct  and  fiiil 

Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Fruit,  Evergreen,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Stocks,  die , 
ie59-6<);  offered  for  sale  by  John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Catalogue  Gvneral  des  Plantes  disponibles  de  Portemen  Fils,  a  Gentilly,  Seine,  automne  1859 
et  printemps  18C0. 

Prince's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Foreign  and  Native  Grape  Vlnea.  FlushiDf!^,  N.  Y^  44th  ed. 

Etablissemcnt  Horticale  do  Transon.  Fortcau  et  Fils  A  Orleans  (Loiret).  Prix  ooarsst 
pour  18r/J-()0. 

Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs  for  18G0,  with  180  engravings  ;  No.  6.  AJhaoj, 
Luther  Tucker  &  Son  ;  New  York.  C.  M.  Saxton,  Barker  &  Co.     1860. 

The  Gncinnalus,  published  at  College  Hill,  Ohio,  is  now  edited  by  F.  6.  Cary,  A.  H.,  J.  A. 
Warder,  M.D.,  and  W.  H.  Ongley ;  a  strong  party. 

Descriptive  catalogue  of  lioses,  Camellias,  Dahlias,  Qeraniams,  Verbenas^  hardy  evergreeo 
trees,  vines,  shrubs,  bulbs  Slq.  By  J.  W.  Jones,  Charleston,  S.  C.  A  very  handsome  aiKi 
satisfactory  list.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Yinea,  Boaea  dec.  By  C.  C 
Langdon.  near  Mobile,  Alabama. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Aiken  Fruit  Growing  Association,  by  M.  W.  Ravend,  Coluis- 
bla,  B.  C. ;  very  creditable  and  informing. 

Catalogue  of  Ornamental  and  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shmba,  &c.;  cultivated  and  for  s:i!e 
by  Samuel  Feast  &  Sons,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Carefully  considered  and  well  prepaid 
Messrs.  Feast  are  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  Feast's  Fillmore  Strawberry. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  ornamental  Trees,  &c.  By  F.  Trowbridge,  New  Haven.  Ci 

Catalogue  General  des  Vegetaux.    £.  Desfosse>-Thuiller,  A.  Orleana,  Franee. 

B.  K.  Bliss*  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Bulba.     Springfield,  Mass. 

John  Kolber's  second  importation  of  Hungarian  Grape  slips,  embracing  21  of  the  choif<^ 
varieties  of  table  and  Wine  Grapes,  suitable  for  out>door  culture  in  the  U.  S.,  592  BroaJ^V 
New  York. 

Statistical  and  Historical  account  of  the  County  of  Addison,  Vermont ;  written  at  tlii*  re- 
quest of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Middlebury,  by  Hon.  Samuel  Swift.  Price  50  cents,  Pnb- 
lishcd  by  A.  H.  Copeland,  Middlebury,  Vt 
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Marks  on  Barks,  &c.— Id  1800  M.  De  Candolle  had  cut  dowo,  in  the  forest  of  I 
bleau,  a  trunk  of  a  Juniper  (Juniperiu  communis),  which  was  found  to  present,  near  its 
a  lajer  which  had  been  affected  by  frost,  covered  over  by  ninety-one  woody  layers,  and 
dated,  therefore,  from  the  severe  winter  of  1709. 

An  inscription  written  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  which  penetrates  to  the  albur 
covered  over  by  the  new  woody  layers,  and  may  be  found  entire  as  long  as  that  pari 
trunk  remains  so.  It  was  thus  that  Reisel  found,  in  1675,  some  capital  letters  in  the  m 
a  beech ;  that  Mayer,  in  1686,  found  in  the  woody  body  of  a  beech  a  kind  of  sculpture 
senting  a  gallows,  and  a  person  hanging ;  that  Albrechti,  in  1687,  found  in  the  same  t 
letter  H,  surmounted  by  a  cross ;  that  Adamni  found,  under  nineteen  layers  of  the  all 
the  letters  J.  C.  H.  M.  It  is  thus  that  in  certain  trees  in  India  there  have  been  found 
tions  in  the  Portuguese  language,  which  had  been  written  there  some  centuries  befor 
the  country  was  discovered  by  those  navigators.  It  is  thus  that  different  spots,  or  regul 
have  been  artificially  formed  in  the  middle  of  several  trees.  Two  M^moires  by  Fougc 
Bondaroy,  inserted  among  those  of  the  Acad^mie  de  Paris  for  1777,  may  be  particuls 
suited  upon  this  subject. 

Contorted  Trees. — From  the  extension  of  the  woody  fibre  being  greater  tm 
continued  on  one  side  of  a  stem  or  branch  than  on  its  opposite  side,  it  frequently  becoi 
tort«d.  Gardeners  usually  endeavor  to  remedy  this  by  making  an  incision  on  the  inne 
the  curvature,  and  then  employing  force  to  restore  it  to  a  rectilinear  form,  causing 
wound,  and  mostly  failing  to  attain  the  object  If  the  incision  be  made  on  the  outer  Bi( 
curve,  thus  dividing  the  woody  fibres  that  continue  to  elongate  most  rapidly,  the  b 
stem,  with  but  slight  assistance,  will  recover  its  due  form,  and  there  will  be  no  open  w 

From  the  fact  that  there  is  invariably  more  woody  matter  deposited  on  the  side  of  i 
branch  which  is  most  exposed  to  the  air  and  light,  gardeners  have  explained  to  them  v 
sides  of  their  trained  trees  which  are  nearest  the  wall,  ripen,  as  they  term  it,  most  slo' 
are  benefited  by  being  loosened  from  the  wall  so  soon  as  they  are  relieved  from  their 
they  require  any  demonstration  that  this  explanation  is  correct,  they  need  only  exa 
trees  in  clumps  and  avenues ;  their  external  sides  will  be  found  to  enlarge  much  mor 
than  their  internal  or  most  shaded  sides. 

Change  by  Cultivation.— At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Dr.  I 
laid  before  the  Society  a  report  by  Prof.  Buckman  "  On  the  Growth  of  Plants,"  in 
was  stated  that  the  author  was  continuing  his  experiments  on  the  influence  of  cult 
altering  the  specific  character  of  plants.  Several  instances  were  given  in  which  the 
of  a  plant  was  so  much  changed  by  culture  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  ccri 
which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  distinct  species  were  only  varieties. 

Mesfilus  Japonica. — This  early  fruit  would  prove  a  valuable  one  for  orchard  h< 
is  a  Medlar  of  superior  excellence,  making  its  appearance  in  New  Orleans  fruit  store 
The  plant  and  flower  are  both  sufficiently  ornamental  to  give  it  a  place  independent  o 
able  fruit. 

Hardy  Aquatic  Plants  (suitable  for  a  small  tank  in  the  house  or  open  air).— .^ 
di$tachym,  four  inches.  Butomus  wmbtUaius^  two  feet.  Hottonia  paltutris,  floating.  J 
irifoliata^  one  foot.  Ranunculus  aquatilis  hedtracea^  six  inches.  Nymphtta  odorota,  fo 
HydocotyU  vulgaris,  one  foot 
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Greenhouse  Aquatic  Plants  (luitable  for  a  iidaU  taok.}— il/wnc^eton  dUCaek^om  vdi 
monosUuhffOH,  amaU  plaDta.  Calla  jEthiopicat  tall  plant.  Polffgomtm  an^hbimm^  nine  inefea 
I'iUarsia  nymphoidet^  fix  inches.     V.  laminc§a^  nine  inches.    Hffdnpdtia  fvrjM/rtOj  az  incbo. 

Kew  Gardens.— The  flower  ^rdens  at  Kew  were  the  great  social  qneatloD  round  Lon^ 
all  the  p88t  summer ;  they  were  in  ever}  body's  mouth,  and  Parliament  at  last  yi^ed  to  tbc 
old  adage,  that  **  what  everybody  says  most  be  trtie/'  and  granted  thirty  thonaand  pom^y 
sterlinf;  for  the  authorities  at  Kew  to  spend  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  gardens  up  to  iheii 
character  of  *'  the  best  gardens  in  England,  or  in  all  Europe."  Think  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thuusand  dollars  appropriated  in  one  season ! 

Old  Geraniums.— The  way  to  winter  the  great  old  Geraniums  is  to  take  off  all  the  \asts. 
pack  as  many  of  them  In  as  large  pots  as  you  can  cram  the  roots  into,  keep  them  all  but  dry 
when  they  have  light  and  no  frost. 


Mr.  Editor.— The  following  I  take  from  the  newspapers,  where  it  has  been  eztensirely 
piibliMhed  : 

"  The  ARricultural  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  hare  received  inielllgenee  of  the 
shipment  from  Havre,  France,  of  a  large  swarm  of  Lombardy  bees.  These  bees  will  be  sent 
upon  their  arrival  here  direct  to  the  Agricultural  Bureau.  They  are  of  a  larger  size  than  the 
ordinary  bee,  and  having  a  longer  bill,  are  able  to  suck  flowers  inaccessible  to  the  American 
bee.  The  product  of  an  old  hive  of  these  bees  is  sometimes  150  lbs.  of  honey  In  one  season. 
These  bees  will  not  bo  disturbed  until  1861." 

This  will  be  news  to  many  a  bee-holder  ^  I  hope  it  will  not  give  our  public  an  opportunity  to 
bee-rate  our  "  Bureau  ;*'  at  all  events  it  must  bee  evident  that  the  public  must  payr  the  hmf  hSl 
which  will  bee  presented.    I  should  not  like  to  bee  placed  in  the  bureau's  Bee-Attitude.  1 1 

We  handed  the  above  to  a  young  friend,  who  says :  '*  Our  correspondent  should  bee  nn 
bee-fore  be  condems  or  miMbeehaves ;  the  honey  may  bee  better  than  ours,  but  it  is  probable 
*  disturbed'  meant  distributed ;  at  the  first  disturbance  may  we  all  bee  there  to  see.  When  s 
swam  bee-take*  itself  to  any  of  your  friends,  I  hope  they  will  measure  the  length  of  tbeir 
"  stings''  bee-fore  they  bee-rate  them  ;  but  it  will  bee  best  to  bee-wart^  or  sad  distastera  may  het' 
fall  bee-fore  they  bee-taken :*  •  FratA, 

Another  says :  "  All  this  is  anticipatory  till  we  see  that  they  really  are  hee-coma'9^  for  at  pres- 
ent they  are  only  bee-ginnert ;  as  we  hear  only  of  intelligence  of  the  shipment  thej  can  hardly 
bee  said  yet  to  bee  bee-gotten  ;  can  the  announcement  bee  meant  to  bee-guile  bee-fore  the/  are  bet- 
held  f  Is  there  no  danger  that  ship  has  left  them  bee-hmd  T  In  whose  bee-half  are  they  to  bee 
distributed  7  If  they  arrive  this  winter  may  they  not  be  bee-latedl  Is  the  paragraph  intended 
to  bee-little  the  bureau  ?  What  will  the  hive  bee  like  ?  We  live  under  a  government  which  b 
truly  Bee-n^fieent,'* 

Still  another  continues  the  strain :  '*  Allow  me  to  put  in  for  a  first  Bee-sp^.'* 

Again  Bsys  a  Bostonian :  "  I  have  plenty  of  room  when  you  have  any  to  Be»s(9w.** 

An  enthueiast  closes  with  the  hope  that  if  there  are  many  applicants  he  may  come  in 

Bee-iwaL 

What  sort  of  a  noise  do  the  long  bills  make  ?    Somethmg  no  doubt— like  a  Bee-waiL 

Our  correspondents  are  either  bee-wildered  or  bee-witched, 

I  WAS  quite  discomfited  yesterday,  to  find,  upon  unwrapping  a  fine  specimen  of  Easter  Beorr^i 
which  I  had  promised  myself  the  pleasure  of  sending  you,  that  it  had  begun  to  decay,  in  ooose- 
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qaence  of  injuries  sastained  at  a  recent  exhibition,  (where  it  wbr  one  of  the  best  12  winter 
pears  of  one  rariety. ) 

I  therefore  send  you  the  outline  and  measurement.  The  weight  was  a  trifle  short  of  a  pound. 
It  was  grown  upon  a  dwarf  itee,  which  bore  at  the  same  time,  a  good  crop,  of  very  fair-sized 
frnttf  some  quite  large.  This  one  was  the  largest  that  I  have  grown,  and  I  think  the  largest 
ever  shown  here — ^perhaps  you  Philadelphians  g^ow  larger  ones,  we  don't.  * 

I  like  the  pear  very  much,  but  with  me  it  does  not  keq> ;  I  think  that  I  never  kept  one  until 
Christmas,  and  rarely  many  beyond  the  first  of  December.  Some  people  say  that  it  is  difficult 
to  ripen ;  I  wish  it  didn't  ripen  quite  so  easily.!  I  ate  a  very  fine  one  at  E.  &  B's.  once  on  April 
22nd,  (if  I  do  not  forget,)  and  was  told  that  no  extra  care  was  taken  to  preserve  them ;  so  it 
dot»  keep  in  some  places.  Truly, 

Buffalo,  iVov.  11, 1859.  J.  B.  E. 

Ed.  Horticulturist  : — There,  sir,  is  a  drawing  of  it— my  invention.  I  feel  the  pride  of 
an  inventor ;  and  I  say  "  hands  off  "  to  all  cunning  and  acquisitive  Yankees ;  for  I  mean  to  apply 
to  our  f^ood  uncle  Samuel  for  a  patent.  In  the  meantime  I  will  allow  every  good  and  de- 
voted horticulturist  to  make  use  of  it.  It  is  a  fruit-gatherer,  and  in  a  moment  of  inspiration, 
leapt  perfect  from  my  brain,  like  Jupiter  from  the  head  of  Minerva.  I  have  heard  and  read  of 
other  fruit  gatherers,  but  they  are  all,  to  my  mind,  complicated,  defective,  or  tedious  in  their 
use.  Mine  I  take  to  be  faultless ;  and  such  is  my  opinion  after  one  season's  use  of  it.  It  is 
very  simple— a  strong  wire  is  bent  in  the  form  {ahcd)M  shown  in  the  figure.    A  bag  {d  fgh) 


is  attached  to  it.  The  jaws  of  the  wire  (left  long)  are  securdy  attached  to  a  common  cane 
fishing  rod,  {k  d,)  of  a^y  desired  length.  The  expanded  portion  of  the  wire  is  passed  over  the 
fruit ;  and  a  slight  shove  secures  the  stem  of  the  pear  or  apple  in  the  jaw  (a  b)  of  the  wire. 
In  nine  times  out  of  ten  this  breaks  off  the  fruit— should  it  fail,  a  slight  twist,  right  or  left,  is 
sure  to  break  it  off.  The  gatherer  may  thus  JUh  for  his  fruit,  and  never  fail  to  catch  at  least 
one,  with  a  very  small  bag.  Should  he  prefer  to  work  faster  he  may  make  the  bag  large 
enough  to  hold  as  many  fruit  as  his  pole  Will  sustain. 

For  cheapness,  simplieiiy,  and  efficiency,  my  tackle  is  hard  to  beat 

CMUtcoUie,  Nov.,  1859.  Geo.  Washington  Grubb. 

Aloes  as  an  Insect  Slayer  —I  see  you  are  alluding  to  Aloes  for  destroying  insects ! 
and  I  can  assure  yon  that  I  have  not  used  anything  else  for  the  purpose,  during  more  than  a 
year  past,  and  I  have  a  friend  who  has  done  the  same.  We  soak  a  pound  of  Barbadoes  Aloes  in 
two  quarts  of  hot  water,  then  add  cold  to  make  it  up  to  six  gallons.     With  this  liquor  you  may 


=  ^g^'r 

k 
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dip  or  syringe  aa  you  like.  Small  plants  I  dip  in  the  tab ;  and  the  large  ones  I  lyringe,  lenvlr.i 
them  for  a  day  or  two,  then  washing  them  afterwards  with  clean  water.  It  is  exceUent  ft-r 
fruit  trees  till  the  fruit  sets,  and  then  the  Aloes  are  apt  to  make  the  fruit  taste.  I  have  cci 
used  any  tobacco  for  any  plant  since  I  tried  this.>-r.  L.    (Others  differ  from  T.  L. — Ed.) 

Measuring  the  Height  op  Tkees.—A  correspondent  asks  how  to  find  the  height  oi 
'trees,  ^c.  The  following  plan  is  the  fu  plus  ultra  of  simplicity :  Cut  a  triangular  board  to  &d 
an^'le  of  45*" ;  support  the  base  of  it  on  a  stick  at  the  height  of  your  eye,  placing  a  comuion 
level  along  its  base,  to  keep  it  horizontal.  Then  walk  away  from  the  tree,  taking  the  whck 
apparatus  with  you,  till  your  eye,  looking  up  the  sloping  side,  strikes  the  topmost  twig.  Tbe 
distance  from  your  stick  to  the  tree's  base,  measured  along  the  ground,  plus  the  height  of  yom 
eye  from  the  ground,  is  the  total  height  of  the  tree.  Crvx, 

P.  8. — A  cleyer  fellow  will  see  how  to  make  a  plummet  and  line  do  instead  of  a  leveL 

Mr.  Editor. — Dfar  Sir : — Enclosed  I  send  you  a  small  specimen  of  an  extraordinay  aeed- 
ling  Verbena — the  size  of  the  individual  flowers  and  the  thryse-like  racemes  upon  which  tbey 
are  borne,  surpass  all  that  ever  came  under  my  notice.    The  color  is  a  great  improrement  upon    ; 
"  Geant  Des  Batailles,"  with  a  rich,  dark  velvety  crimson  eye ;  the  foliage  is  alao  remarkably 
fine,  and  sinuate  to  a  remarkable  degree.    (Very  fine. — Ed.)  / 

It  has  been  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  to  fertilize  the  Verbena.  I  hare  thott^  tSferaity, 
and  was  determined  to  make  a  trial ;  the  only  w^ay  open  to  my  mind  to  fully  prove  the  matter  , 
was  to  be  fully  convinced  of  the  possibility  or  iropossibility  of  effecting  the  crop  by  producing  & 
variety  dissimilar  to  anything  yet  produced.  Nine-tenths  of  the  Verbenas  imported  from  Eng- 
land have  conspicuous  ithite  or  ^^mon-colored  eyes.  My  idea  was  to  produce  a  yariety  with  a 
dark  eye.    How  far  I  have  succeeded  the  specimen  will  show. 

^  The  enclosed  pansy  blooms  are  seedlios^s — TVef,  American  Bom  Citizen,  I  have  heard  much  of 
your  Philadelphia  pansies ;  if  y(»u  have  any  finer  than  these,  please  inform  me.    (None  better.  | 
— Ed.)  I  am  yours  truly  and  respectfully,  - 

Daniel  Barker. 

West  Meriilen^  Conn,  i 

Pray,  ray  dear  Mr.  Horticulturist,  what  led  the  learned  body  to  which  you  belong  to  chum  \ : 
Thuya  to  Thuja  7     If  a  change  was  demanded,  why  did  they  use  j  rather  than  the  more  obvious  1 1 
i  7    Does  the  change  involve  a  change  of  sound  ?    I  ask  because  I  heard  lately  from  a  gardener  [ ! 
— teacher  of  gardeners — that  "  fVe  call  the  plant  Thnja ;  (the  gardener  was  wrofog. — ^£d.)  be  ■ ' 
giving  a  consonant  sound  to  j   as  in  jam.    Is  this  true  for  all  tee  T    I  do  not  know,  for  J  flin    / 
familiar  with  the  name  only  as  written.    Arbor  Vitee  is  the  only  name  I  hear  spoken;  bat 
euphony  forbid  that  we  amateurs  who  like  to  show  off  our  learning  occasionally,  should  be 
forced  to  give  up  a  sweet  sound  for  a  harsh  one.    The  French  pronounce  the  word  only  as  I  i , 
hope  we  ought ;  although  they  have,  as  we  have,  two  modes  of  spelling,  Thuya  and  Thoia ; 
this  latter  being  an  exact  transcript  of  the  Greek  name  of  the  sweet-smelling  wood  osed  for 
burnt  sacrifices,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  genus  Thuja.  i 

Be  so  kind  as  to  enlighten  "  one  of  your  parishioners.'*  | 


Iff  Cimtrilratars  ani  (Bxchm^ts,  &t.,  i-c.  |,, 

Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  &c.,  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  the  Editor,  and  packages   b}'  Express,  should  be  uniformlj  di-  I 
rected  to  C.  M.  Saxton,  25  Park  Row,  New  York.  {13 
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SIDNEY  &  ADAMS, 

LANDSCAPE  GABDENES  AND  RURAL  AROHITEOTS, 

520  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

PloBS  made  for  Conntrjr  Seats,  Cemeteries,  Ac,  aad  work  exe-' 
cated  by  coatract  if  desired. 

SepLllDio. 


WEATHERED  &  CHEBEVOY, 

I>j^TE2SrT 

AND  IMPROVED 

HOT  WATER  APPARATITS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Public   Bnfldings,  Private   Dwellings,  Qreenhotises, 
G-raperies,  Porcing  Pits,  Drying  Rooms,  &a, 

A1V1»  FOB   HBATINO    WATBB   VOB  BATH«» 

Between  Green  and    Wooster  Streete, 


Fig.1 


Fig.  9 


Tilt  Ba^Mriben  most  re»{>ectfDlIy  eall  the  ftttentfon  of  Oard^neis,  FloHsta.  Vnnerymen,  ud  the  public  in 
Mnerftl  t«  tlMlf  baw  am!  Improved  BoBor  for  the  above  pnrpose,  for  whleh  letters  patent  have  beea  granted. 
The  eota  show  the  appeaniDce  of  the  Boiler.  Fig.  1 1s  an  oatslde  view.  Fig.  9 10  a  vertical  section  through  the 
centre. 

Ihe  arrewB  Indicate  the  coarse  of  the  flame,  and  represent  the  beat  Mssing  between  the  two  water  chamber9 

on  Its  passage  to  the  ^e.    There  Is  vo  brick  w«rk  whatever  to  the  Dofler«  the  stand  which  forms  the  ash  pit 

being  made  of  cast  iron,  with  a  ventthrtor  in  the  door  to  regnlate  the  draft  to  the  fire.    It  will  be  seen  ftom  the 

above  cats  that  the  boiler  Is  two  double  casings,  having  two  water  charobera,  connected  together  at  tibe  bottom 

and  top  bj  pipes;  the  heat  radiating  tmn  the  fire  having  nothing  tb  obstract  It,  strikes  with  great  fisroe  againet 

the  whole  interior  snrfhoe  of  the  boiler,  thus  preventing  any  accumulation  of  soot  or  dust.    There  beJi^  no 

outlet  at  the  top  of  the  inner  dome  for  the  gases  to  escape,  they  deecend,  to  arise  between  the  two  water  chain- 

hers  on  their  passage  to  the  flue,  and  are  agun  bronglit  In  contact  with  the  lire ;  by  this  means  the  fkiel  is  ecoito* 

mised,  and  a  nq>id  drcalatlon  or  the  water  Is  obtained  with  a  very  small  amount  of  t^eL 

B  This  Boiler  presents  almost  double  the  amount  of  hosting  surface  to  the  fire,  in  proportion  to  Its  grate,  orm 

any  other  boiler  yet  made  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  form  of  the  boiler  Is  such,  that  the  heal  beennes 
.      .    .      .. ....._.^ . ...    .. .-  .^    -      x^ .:..__.^ ^^ 

last  twenty-four 
will  ftiMy 


absorbed  and  trannnitted  to  the  water  previous  to  its  escape  to  the  flue,  thus  avoiding  the  great  defects  that  all 
....       «^    -_- .^      .     .     ,  , .  _— .. "aeltola 

.  ^ppari 

appreciate,    fieferences  wfil  be  given  as  regards  its  superiority  over  all  other  boilers,  by  appiylhg  to  the  nnder- 


other  boilers  are  subject  to.    The  flre  box  Is  also  large  enough  to  receive  a  sufflctency  of  fnef 
hours ;  this  Is  an  advantage  which  practical  men  accustomed  to  the  nse  of  Hot  Water  Ap~ 


Messrs.  W.  A  G.  haring  had  several  years^  practical  experience  in  the  manufacture  and  construction  of  Hot  * 
Water  Apparatuses,  feel  Instlflod  in  stating  that  for  effBctiveness,  durability,  with  economy  of  ftael  combined,  , 
that  these  Bdlers  eamot  be  equaled  by  any  other  boiler  now  in  use. 

TH09.  W.  WEATHERBD, ) 
E.  B.  CHEREVOY.  f 

June  12mo. 


WEATH^tED  &  CHEBEV07, 


117  PBINCB  IITBBKT,  IVew  Y«rk< 


WHOLESOME  BREAD. 

TAMES 
T>TLEf8 

DIBTETIO 

Saleratxis. 


TAMES 

•pYLE'S 
DIETETIC 

Saleratxis. 


TAMES 

•pTLE'S 
DIETETIO 

Saleratns. 

SOLD 


HOU  BJitKEEFEBS !         % 
ALWAYS   BUY  THE   BEST! 

Thb  8AIERATCJS  ih<mld  be  found  in  the  culinary  departments  of  ererj 
boon  in  thli  land.  Its  mqacationable  purity,  and  ezoellenoe  in  prodoeinf 
GOOD  EltKiD,  ttust  brine  11  into  general  nae.  Ibe  wide-«pread  repntatkn 
it  ban  already  gained  to  the  reaoli  of  real  merit,  and  ihowi  the  ability  of  the 
American  People  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  a  wholesome  artlele. 

There  are  thoosands  of  suffcren  firom  dyspepsia,  decayed  teeth,  and  other 
derangements  of  the  system,  brought  on  by  the  use  of  ammoM  Cxi^KBnmr 
lira.  It  tea  sad  spectacle, too, to  look  tmon  the"pany-flM»dcliiId»of  the 
present  day,  wttboot  consUtotloa,  and  with  its  teeth  aU  eaten  out,  and  thtaik 
of  tha  caiiss  beiBV  inqiarltles  of  feod. 

Bow  much  longer,  QOOD  vomsBS,  Is  this  state  of  things  to  last?   Aakfinr 

JAHES  PTLE'S  DIETETIO  SALEBATHS, 

whMhkFBXBmOMEVKBTIllFUBlTrya&dashanntoaito  the  stomach  as 
floor  itself. 

If  you  waotBloe  BinnH,aice,  eta.ywi  can  Itodnolhtag  to  equal  It    JeU 
your  Grocer  ym  wani  nb  othw.   No  douM  he  will  teU  JW  »«•  » i5?«« 
than  any  ottier,  In  order  to  get  rid  ef  his  <W  stock,  or  sosaethtagraw^ 
can Naflie larger proat;  but pemnrsantfl yon gvim and  J U^DOE  FOB 
YOURSBLF. 

BEWARE  OF  COUNTERFEITS.' 


Tb6  reodhMs»or  oMropnloairtvalB  to  tallato  our  labels,  t.^ -1.1^.1- 

ourf^Tor.    Thegenulneli  done  up  In  pounds,  halves,  and  quarters,  with  the 
name  of  *<  JAim  PTU*' on  eadi. 

Depot,  845  Waflhinffton  Street, 

Oomer  of  Firanklin. 

^   NEW  TOPBL 
it 

BY   GROCEBS   EVERYWHERE. 


LAWTON  BLACEBEBRT  PLANTS. 

To  obtoin  the  original  variety  for  gardea  or  field  culture ;   or  cinmlan  with  dirctions. 

Address  WILLIAM  LAWTON,  New  RooheUe,  N.  T. 

Octtf. 

FOREST    NURSERY, 

NMAB  ELKTON,  KT. 

J.  S.  DOWKEB  AND  [SON,  PBOPBIETOBS. 

This  Nursery  was  established  in  1835,  and  now  contains 

140,000  Grafted  Apple  Trees, 

Principally  of  varieties  that  have  been  tested  by  us,  and  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  this 
latitude.    Also 

150  Varieties  of  the  Finest  Peaches, 

Together  with  an  assortment  of  the  best 

Pear?,  Plums,  Cherries,  Small  Fruits,  Evergreens, 

And  in  fact,  everything  usually  found  in  a  well  regulated  Hortitultural  establishmeDi. 

Among  the  Small  Fruits, 

Downer's  Prolific  Seedling  Strawberry 

Is  without  a  rival  in  America,  and  is  now  for  the  first  time,  offered  for  sale. 


1.  S.  DOWBTBR  *  SON. 


t^:x 

WEATHERED  8c  CHEBEVOY,    I 


BQIILEI 


AND  IMPROVED 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

POR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Public  Buildings,  Private   Dwellings,  O-reenhonses, 
G-raperies,  Forcing  Pits,  Drying  Rooms,  &a, 

AI«I»  P*B  HBATINO  WATKB  VaR  BATHS. 

Between  Green  and    Wooeter  Streets. 


Flg.1 


Fig.  9 


Tilt  SiAMrfbers  most  re»{>ectfDlIy  eall  the  ftUentSon  of  Oardeneis,  Flortota.  NQtsei7in«ii,  aad  the  public  io 
Mnerftl  %•  tbelf  sew  aftd  (aprove4  Boier  for  the  above  porpose,  for  which  letten  patent  have  been  granted. 
The  cats  show  the  •ppetrance  of  the  Boiler.  FIf  .  1  Is  an  oatslde  view.  Fig.  t  Is  a  vertical  sectloii  throogfo  the 
oentre. 

1  he  arrows  todleate  the  course  of  the  flame,  and  represent  the  heat  passlnf  between  the  two  water  chamber? 
on  Its  pawage  to  the  ioe.  There  Is  vo  briek  w«rk  whatever  to  the  boiler,  the  stand  which  forms  the  ash  pit 
being  made  of  oast  Iron,  with  a  ventilator  in  the  door  to  regulate  the  draft  to  the  fire.  It  will  be  seen  f^om  the 
above  cats  that  the  boiler  Is  two  double  casings,  having  two  water  chambers,  connected  together  at  the  bottom 
and  top  bj  pipee;  the  heat  radlatfng  tmn  the  fire  having  nothing  to  obstmct  It,  stilkea  with  great  flNva  agriast 
the  whole  interior  snrlhceof  the  boiler,  thus  preventing  any  accumulation  of  soot  or  dust.    '***^        *^  * 


There  bain 


outlet  at  the  top  of  the  inner  dome  for  the  gases  to  escape,  tfiejr  descend,  to  arise  between  the  two  water  cSam* 
boTs  on  their  passage  to  the  flue,  and  are  agun  brongM  In  contad  with  the  fire ;  by  thii  means  the  ftiel  la  eeoao- 
mleed,  and  a  rapid  drcnlation  of  the  water  Is  obtained  with  a  very  small  amount  of  fbeL 

li  This  Boiler  presents  almost  double  the  amount  of  beating  surface  to  the  fli^  in  proportion  to  Its  grata,  wrtr 
any  other  boiler  yet  made  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  form  of  the  boiler  is  such,  that  the  heat  becomes 
absorbed  and  tranamttted  to  the  water  previous  to  its  escape  to  the  flue,  thus  avoiding  the  arsat  defeeU  that  all 
other  boilers  are  snbjeet  ta    The  Are  box  is  also  large  enough  to  receive  a  sufflciencr  of  f^cl  to  last  twenty-four 


itv-foor 
hours ;  this  Is  an  advantage  whteli  practical  men  accustomed  to  the  use  of  Hot  Water  Apparatuses  wtli  fUUy 
appreciate,    fieferences  wDl  be  given  as  regards  its  superiority  over  all  other  boilers,  by  applyfaig  to  the  ondar* 

Messrs.  W.  A  C.  harinf  bad  several  years'  nraotieal  experience  in  the  manufiM;ture  and  constractlon  of  Hot 
Water  Apparatuses,  feel  lustlAed  In  stating  that  for  effectivenesa,  dnrablUty,  with  economy  of  ftael  combined, 
that  these  ^aflera  eamot  be  equaled  by  any  other  boiler  mow  in  use. 

TH09.  W.  WEATHERBD, ) 
E.  B.  CHEREVOY.  f 

Jnna  ITmo. 


WEATEQtED  &  GHEREVOT, 


117  PBINCB  IITKKKT,  Ifew  T«rk 
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JANES,  BEEBE  &  CO., 

858  BROADWAY,  NKW  YORK. 


1 


The  only  Establishment  in  the  United  States  extensi^rely  en^g«d   in  the 
manafa^nre  of 

FountainSi  Vases  and  Statuary 


For  Gardens,  Lawns  and  Public  Parks. 

Over  thirty  different  patteras  and  sizes  of  Vases,  from  $2  «0  to  $24  00,  aoi 
a  great  variety  of  Fountains,  from  $20  00  to  $2500  00. 

Iron  Stable  Furniture: 

Gay  Racks,  Mangers,  and  Stall  Partitions,  neat,  and  easily  put  up,  and  in- 
^destructible. 

lUuitrated  Catalogues  sent  by  Mail. 

Addles.         Janes,  Fowler,  Eirtland  &  Co., 

ZaU  JANES,  BEEBE  df  Co., 

lf«.  39«  BrMuiwsf,  New  T«rtt. 


NEW  HOT  WATER  FURNACE 


■1 


»■  —  •  *  *% 


f« 


LEEDS'   PATENT,  FOR 
WARMING  AND   VENTHiATING 

FUSLZO 

BUILDINGS, 

DWELLINGS. 

Stores,  Hotels 

Am 
FACrOKIBS. 


HOUSES, 

GRAPERIES 

FoTCtng  Pits, 

ETC.,  ETC. 


After  a  tb«roogh  tent  of  our  Hot  Water  Fumaoe,  io  dlffeTent  parts  of  the  Union,  the  past 
three  winters,  we  confidentlj  oflTer  it  to  the  jiablic  as  possessing  the  following  adTantages 
(among  many)  oyer  Hot  Air  Fnmaoes,  long  drcidtoas  coils  of  Steam  Plpea,  or  Badiaton : 

Fhrti—Jhh  Hot  Watbe  Fubkaci  warms  a  large  rolnme  of  Frah  Air  from  the  outside,  bf 
passing  it  orer  a  radiating  surfoce,  and  through  Hexagonal  Pipes,  entirelj  snrroonded  by  ka 
waUr,  not  exceeding  a  temperature  of  212  degrees ;  thos  introdncing  into  the  apariacDts,  as 
atinoq»bere,  with  all  its  moiMun  and  vUakiy^  k/i^  agnubU,  and  umgorutmf, 

Saeon^— It  affords  the  only  means  of  correct  and  complete  Tentilation,  which  oonsiata  in  dj*- 
placing  the  Titiated  or  foul  air,  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  mr,  wanned 
to  a  proper  temperature,  and  passing  through  each  apartment  at  short  interralB. 

Third— li  fbmishes  an  atmosphere  miM§  frtt  from  duM  and  noxkm  gam^  and  has  operated  as 
a  prerentiTe  and  cure  to  diseases  of  the  throat,  lungs  and  chests,  as  we  hare  abundant  tesfr 
mony  to  show. 

Fmmik — It  is  wmomkal  and  iffUieid,  consuming  lesa  fuel  to  heat  properly  the  same  number 
of  cubic  feet  of  air,  in  a^given  time.  This  is  aocomplished  by  the  eompact  form  of  the  chest, 
causing  a  Morf  mnd  rapid  dradatitm  of  the  water  which  brings  it  often  in  contact  with  the  fire 
surCsce^  and  presenting  to  the  air,  by  the  hezagooal  form  of  the  tubes,  with  their  divisfc^tf, 
sa  large  an  amount  of  radiating  suHhco. 

jyth — It  is  durabU,  has  few  waUr  Jdnit^  noB  not  lbak,  needs  norqmrif  is  eaudy  maitaged,  re- 
quiring fuel  but  twioe  in  twenty -four  hours,  does  not  shrinic  nor  i/^fun  UufumHun  aad  ihiwsd- 
work  ffihilmSding,  AMD  CAJivwYWRgmawM  OS  nuM,  • 

Sixtk^li  is  the  only  apparatus  yet  introdaced,  by  which  Cbimrvaiorim,  Ortn  Bimm,  Ikm^ 
Pita,  ftc.,  can  be  kept  with  little  ears,  at  an  eren  temperature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  admit  of 
Tentilation,  which  will  furnish  an  atmosphere  as /art  and  firtA  itmdt  a»  oalMirrso  that  Frwit, 
Plants,  ftc,  may  be  grown  as  high  eoloraf  and  wM  faiwr§d  as  in  the  open  air. 

jS^MnM— This  Hot  Watee  Fuxnaci  has  been  in  weet^ftd  cperatitm,  amd  giwet  perftd  and  enHre 
mdufat^m.  We  refer  to  the  many  testimonials  reoeiyed^  and  soliaii  an  examination  of  our  ap- 
paratus. Full  estimates  and  plans  given,  and  all  work  executed /ntwytfy,  and  personal  aties- 
tion  giren  to  the  same,  >y  the  proprietor 

GEORGE  li.  CANNON, 


DM.18ia,1toea 


49€  BrMMlwajy  New  Tetfc. 


k 


A  GREAT  AGBICUITURAI  WORK, 

Covering  the  whole  gronnd  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Landiioape  Gardening.    With 
225  fuperb  illustrations,  designed  and  engraved  expressly  for  the  work,  by  eminent  artists. 

8ach  a  work  as  the  above  has  long  been  needed  combtotng  in  one  volnme  a  whole  Library 
of  facts,  and  the  experience  of  the  best  Agriculturists  in  both  hemispheres,  brought  down  to 
the  present  day.  and  all  arranged  In  months,  so  that  any  cultivator  of  the  soil,  be  he  the  pro- 
inrietor  of  hundreds  of  acres,  or  of  a  single  acre,  can  have  before  him  a  practical  MaQu^i,  ar 
rather  an  Encydopcedia,  divided  into  months,  showing  him  at  a  glance  just  what  he  must  do 
in  every  month  in  the  year,  when  to  plow,  tdbiw  to  plant,  and  what  to  plant,  how  to  plow,  and 
how  to  plant,  from  the  sma'lest  flower  to  the  cereals  which  sustain  life.  Also  the  most  com- 
plete description  of  the  manner  of  constructiog  and  managing  Hoi  HButes^  containing  a 
thorough  treatise,  with  full  illustrations,  on  Rose  Culture^  together  with  descriptions  of  the 
priocipial  Flowers,  Plants,  and  Shrubs,  which  can  be  cultivated  here,  and  bow  to  cultivate 
tiiem,  and  the  most  elaborate  treatise  yet  published  on  Landscape.Gabdknuio,  with  numerous 
plans  for  laying  out  gordens,  or  JiddSf  or  entire  farnu,  with  complete  plans  and  descriptions 
for  draining  lands. 

Mr.  Gopeland  is  well  known  in  his  profession ;  he  has  made  it  the  enthusiastic  study  of  his 
life,  and  probably  there  is  not  a  man  living  in  this  country  who  iff  better  qualiiled  than  he  for  so 
great  an  undertaking.  And  that  be  has  acquitted  himself  nobly  in  this  great  work  which  he 
now  offers  to  the  public,  we  have  the  testimony  of  several  distinguished  Agriculturuits,  who 
have  examined  his  proof-sheets. 

The  work  is  published  in  one  n^Mrb  8op.  vU,  of  800  pages,  wUh  225  eU^amt  iUudrntume — 
Fbics  Two  Dollars  and  Fifit  Cikts. 

Sent  free  of  postage  upon  receipt  of  Price. 

C.  M.  SAXTON,  BARKER  &  CO., 

99  PJLBK  BOWt  IVBW  VOBK. 
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We  would  call  the  attention  of  Guaao  Dealers,  Planters  and  Farmers  to  the  article  which 
w«  have  on  hand  and  for  sale  at 

Thirty  per  cent,  leas  than  Peruvian  Onano, 

and  whfefa  we  claim  to  be  superior  to  any  Guano  or  fertilUser  ever  imported  or  manufactoxed 
in  this  country.  This  Guano  is  imported  by  WH.  H.  WEBB,  of  New  York,  from  Jarvis'  and 
Bakers'  Islands,  in  the  ''South  Pacific  Ocean,"  and  is  sold  genuine  and  pure  as  imported. 
It  has  been  satisfactorily  tested  by  many  of  our  prominent  Farmers,  and  analyzed  by  tlie 
most  eminent  and  popular  Agricultural  CSiemisie,  and  found  to  contain  (as  will  be  seen  by 
our  circulars)  a  laige  per  ccntage  of 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Ume  and  Phosphoric  Acid, 

and  other  animal  organic  matter,  yielding  ammonia  sufficient  to  produce  immediate  abundant 
crops,  besides  substantially  enriching  the  soil.  It  can  be  freely  used  without  danger  of  burn- 
ing the  seed  or  plant  by  coming  in  contact  with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  ilertiliEers ; 
retaining  a  great  degree  of  moisture  it  causes  the  plant  to  grow  iq  a  heaitby  ooDditk>n,  and 
as  experience  has  proved 

Free  of  Insects. 

For  orders  in  any  quantity  (which  will  be  promptly  attended  to). or  pamphlets  containing 
full  particulars  of  analyses  and  tests  of  farmers, 

JOHN  B.  SABDT,  Agent, 

If ••  S8  ••mth  mu,  center  •€  Wall  St.,  New  T«rk  €itr« 


3|3^  '  ■  1  • 

1  THE   PARAGON 

|Self.Generating  Hand  Gas-light  Burner. 
BUTLER,  HOSFOBD  &  CO.,  Proprieteis, 

171  Broadway  New  York,  and  2  Ck>iirt  Street,  Brooklyn,  JS.  Y. 

Combinu  SimplUit^' Safety,  and  Economy  ;  Devoid,  of  Smdl,  Smoke,  or  Flicker. 
Giving  a  Sfeady,  Chmp,  and  Brilliant  Oa^Light,  in  any  Temperature, 


This  Talnable  patent  por- 
table self  -  geoerating  Gas 
Bonier,  is  offered  to  the  pub- 
lie,  in  full  coDfldence  of  its 
positive  superiority  OTer 
every  other  bani>-uobt  Id 
existence,  for  BArrrT,  Sni- 
rLicrrr,  and  Eamoirr,  pro- 
ducing a  Brilliant  Oai 
Light«  requiring  no  trim- 
ming, or  other  attention,  ex- 
cept simplT  filling  the  Lamp 
with  good  iNiming  fluid,  one 
quart  of  the  fluid  coo  verted 
into  gas  in  the  Burner,  giv- 
ing a  FfTUU  BROAD  and  OULUl 

flame  eighteen  hours. 

This  light,  which  is  equal 
to  that  from  eight  ordinary 
wiclc  tubes,  Is  under  com- 
plete ooatfol,  being  reduced 
by  a  simple  process,  from  a 
full  blase  to  a  small  one,  and 
as  quickly  restored  to  its  full 


4* 


capacity,  and  at  Qne-tllird 

the  eost. 

It  Is  admirably  adapted 
for  ligbtiog  churches,  dweK 
lings,  lecture-rooms,  balb, 
shops,  steamboats,  and  rail- 
road cars,  or  wherever  a 
good  light  is  desired. 

Fsrtles  desirous  of  secur- 
ing the  right  of  ierritorj 
for  a  valuable  article  that 
will  commend  itself,  ^K>nld 
make  early  application,  only 
to  the  above  address. 

Applied  to  all  styles  of  OQ, 
Kerosene,  Camphene,  and 
Burning  Fluid  Lamps,  also 
with  founts  to  all  kinds  of 
Gas  Fixtures,  making  its 
own  gas  in  the  burner  as 
ftmi  as  required,  from  Bam- 
inff  Fluid.  Byanmpleaerew 
itiB  instantly  reduced  firon 

a  full  blaze  to  a  small  ooe 


and  as  quickly  restored.    Always  ready  and  In  order.    Goods  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  by  expresa    Payable,  Cash  on  delivery.    Send  your  orders  as  above.      (Oct  8t 


NOTICE 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  and  Amateurs. 
A.  HOGHSTEIN,  Artist, 

OArs  his  senrioes  to  l^WLJL'W  and  V AZXTS  from  nature 

FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  INSECTS,  etc. ; 
Designs  for  Publications,  Catalogues,  etc. 

Gives    Lessons  in  Drawing    and   Aqaarell    (Water  Color)   Painting. 
Refer.    Mr.  C  M.  SAXTON,  PubUsher,  25  Park  Row. 

Address  A.  HOCHSnOf, 


•!•  tmmt)  STBBBT,  ITBW  TOl 


I       HOT   VvATJiiK  Al'i'ja.KiLruo 

FOB  WABMinO  CONSERVATORIES,  GRAPERIES,  FORCINO 

ETC.,  ETC. 


BPITS,    k 


B  Fire-lxa.   D  Flr«-door.    F  Flow-pipe.    G  Grate.   B.  Betnni-plpe.   S  Smoke  paaeives.    W  Water. 

BROWNE  WATER  FURNACE  COMPANY  reBpectfnlly  call  the  attention  of  those  inter- 
sted,  to  their  improved  apparatus  for  warming  Greenhouses,  Ac. 

The  above  cuts  present  sectional  views  of  their  boiler;  its  enlarged  fire  surface,  and  in- 
eased  capacity  of  firebox,  render  it  the  most  powerful,  efficient,  easiest  managed,  and  cco- 
oinlcal  boiler  in  use.  ,  ^    »        ..  ^     . 

Reference  is  made  to  the  appended  list  of  some  of  those  who  have  the  apparatus  in  use. 


iMBs  W.  Elwell«  57  South  St.,  New  York. 
.  A.  JoHMBON,  80  Exchange  Place,      " 
lABLU  Knbsland,  49  William  St.,     '' 
)MUNi>  Coffin.  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

H.  MiCKUB,  Flushing,  Long  Island. 

D.  Riot,  Owego,  N.  Y. 
Luscia  MoRKis,  Throg's  Neck. 
M .  W.  Crams,  Clinton  Ave.  Brooklyn. 
M.  PoixiTB,  42  Pacific  St.  Brooklyn. 
W.  LiLisNTHAL,  Yonkers. 
xLiAM  B&TOB,  Madison.  N.  J. 
i^iAJc  Chorltoh,  Staten  Island. 
H    Pbrry.  Tarry  town. 
Hkpp,  878  Broadway,New  York. 
lM   Neili^  West  Farms,  Westcheste 
ff.  Shaw,  Staten  Island. 
>WANOBR  &  Babrt,  Rochester,  N.  Y 
lES  W.  Elwkll,  Brooklyn.  L.  I. 
A.  Johnson,  Staten  Island. 


F.  C.  LiGHn,  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Ham.  White,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

L.  S.  PoKO,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Tmo.  MoNamkb,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

F.  8.  Lathbop,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Wabrxn  Dxlano,  Jr.,  Newburg,  N.  Y. 

J.  L.  Smaixwood,  Orange,  N.  J. 

J.  B.  CoRKELL,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Wm.  Gibbons,  Madison,  H.  J. 

Jambs  Bbygb,  Ifadison,  N.  J. 

A.  A.  Low.  Brooklyn. 

Jambs  Kbnt,  Fisbkill. 

Cbarlbs  M.  Woixkwt,  FIshkill. 

L.  G.  MoBBis,  Tremont,  Westchester  Co. 

Samuh.  F.  Tabeb,  Roslyn,  Long  Island. 

Newtoh  Case,  Hartford.  Conn. 

J.  M.  Scfaermerhom.  Hoiner,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Knexland,  Bay  Side,  L.  I. 

Wm.  Bell,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


11  orders  promptly  executed. 

»lan8    and   circulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPANY,  Na  274 

^AL  STREET,  near  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


l». 


J.  S.  BROWN,  President. 


! 


ALBAST  TILE  WORKS, 

Comer  of  Clinton  Avenue  and  Knox  Street,  Albany,  N.  1 

The  •iibwribcre  bdn^  the  most  exienglve  manafacturern  of  DRAINING  TILE  ia  the  United 
RtatcH,  have  on  bandf  io  lai^e  or  small  quantitieii,  for  Land  Draining,  Roand,  Sole,  and  Hor«s 
Shoe  Tile,  warrauted  luperior  to  any  made  in  this  country  ;  hard-l^omed  and  oyer  one  faM 
in  length. 


C 


RouNorirf" 


1^  Orders  aolicited. 
Oct.  I2t. 


ROUND  TILE. 
Inches  diam.     Per  thousand  feel. 

U $  9  00 

24 12  00 

8J 40  90 

SOLE  TILK. 
Inches  rise.     Per  thousand  feet. 

2 flO  75 

3 16  26 

4 35  00 

6 66  00 

6 80  00 

HORSESHOE  TILE. 

21  inches  nee, $10  75  per  1000  feet 

**       *•      ....   16  00 

"      "      18  00 

••       "      ....  35  00        •* 
**       "      ....   56  00        " 
"       «•      ....  75  00 
Cartage  to  Cars  or  Boat  free.    Terms,  Cash. 

C.  A  ir.  ncCAMmOBrt  Albaay,  If.  T. 


THE  RURAL  CYCLOPEDIA;  ' 

I 
Or  a  General  Dictionary  of  A|pricnlture  and  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  Instruments,  aad  Practice,     | 
necessary  to  the  Farmer,  Stock-Farmer,  Gardener,  Farrier,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Illustrated  with  onmeroos 
plates  and  cuts  (many  of  them  colored)  of  Animals,  Insects,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Implements, 
&C.,  k&    4  VolsL,  Royal  Octavo,  half  call    Price  $20.  I 


For  Sale  at  the  Office  of  the  Hortkuiimrid  by 


G.  M.  SAXTON, 


9ff  PAJKK  BOW,  lV«w  T«rk. 


THE  NEWARK  NURSERY, 

Having  disposed  of  some  200  actes  of  their  grounds  to  a  Company,  for  a  permanent  "XWr 

Qrofand,"  are  obliged  to  remove  the  Trees  from  those  grounds  duriog  the  coming  Fkll  and     I 

Spring.  ' 

Ad  immense  number  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  etc,  etc.,        ' 

will  be  sold  at  very  low  rates.    A  large  number  of  the  Evergreens  and  other  Omament&l   •!• 
If  Trees,  are  of  extra  size,  and  remarkably  well  shaped,  and  of  thrifty  growth.  *  / 

Orders  addressed  to  GUSTIN  &  PITMAN,  NoBgEBTMSN,  Newark,  Nbw  Jbbsst.  or  to 
Messrs.  J.  M.  TnoBBUiuf  &  Co.,  15  John  Sntnr,  Nsw  Tokk,  will  be  promptly  altendod  to. 


10 


R 

-^ 


NOTICE  OP  REMOVE 


Ji.  E.  HITCHIjyGS,  taie  of  250  C( 
tUTClUA^S  JI^M£JVy»,  late  oT  JBadftalo^ 

Rbspkctfuut  inform  their  friends  and  customers,  that  they  haye  removecji^^^ 
places  of  bnainess,  to  175  Centre  Street,  New  York,  fonr  doors  above  CftDaf^^ir 
hey  contigne  the  Manufacture  of  their  PATENT  BOILERS  and  IMPROVED 
WATER  APPARATUS^  for  VSTARNONQ  BtTILDINGB  of  every  DESCRUn 
Viih  the  advantages  of  fifteen  years*  experience  in  thebusiness,  increased  faciliiieB,  aii\., 
ersooal  attention,  they  trust  to  merit  a  continuance  of  past  favors.  ^ 

A.  E.  HITCHINGS. 

CHAS.  F.  HITCHING8, 

T.  H.  KING.  )  17ff  CBNTBB  8TBKKT, 

Fonr  ^••n  N«rth  •€  Cannl  fllrv«lf  Bl 


'■} 


Co., 


HITGHIN6S  &  CO., 


HOT  WATER  HEATING  APPARATUS, 

HITCHINOS  &  CO.,  175  Centre  Street,  New  York, 

(Four  doors  North  of  Canal.) 
ITCmNOS*  PATBNT  BOILBRS,  HOT  ^WATER  APPARATUS,  AND  FUR- 
NACES FOR  ^WARMINQ  AND  VENTILATINa  DWELLINOa  OREEN- 
HOU8BS,  CONSERVATORIES,  QRAPERIES,  FORCING  PITS,  Ao. 


Exterior  firont  view. 


Section  through  the  o«ntre 
from  right  to  left. 


Bection  throngfa  the  centre 
ttom  front  to  beok. 


(NEW  PATTERNS  ENLARGED  FIRE  CHAMBER.) 

above  cuts  serve  to  illustrate  tbe  constraction  of  the  Boiler.  The  recent  lmfraoement$  ren- 
them  the  most  Powerful  and  Economical  Boilers  in  use,  easilff  managed,  and  not  liable  to  get 
9/  order.  It  will  be  aeeo  that  the  Fire  Chamber  is  completely  sarrouoded  with  water ;  the 
3r  also  circulatea  through  the  flat  coue,  which  extends  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
fire  this:  cone  not  00I7  increases  the  surface  exposed, — it  also  divides  tbe  beat  rising  from 
lire,  and  causes  it  to  strike  with  increased  force  against  the  cones.  The  whole  interior  of 
Boiler  being  exposed  to  the  direct  action  oftheiiret  keeps  perfectly  clean,  and  in  tbe  best 
ibJe  condition  to  receive  and  transmit  the  beat,  causing  a  raptd  circulation  of  the  water, 
form  of  boiler  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  soot  or  dust  accumulating, 

avoid!  Ofc  the  great  defect  of  other  forms. 

le  following  are  the  named  of  a  few  of  the  many  leading  men  in  -dtflerenl  parts  of  the 
try,  who  have  these  apparatus  in  use,  and  to  whom  we  have  permission  to  refer. 

HITCniNOS*  1 
5.  F.  HITCHINOS,  y 
KINe.  J 


HITCHiKGS&  CO., 

17A  CBNTBB  BTWLMBT,  New  York. 


ssTB.  Elxwanobr  &  Barrt,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

ssrs.  Pabsoms  &  Co.,  Flushing  Nurseries,  near  New  York. 

AC  Buchanan,  Florist,  No.  7  West  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York. 

Bridokman,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  878  Broadway,  New  York. 

VIS  'EiAJBweKTB  ft  Co.,  I>u  Page  County  Nurseries,  Napierville,  Illinois. 


II 


^.BAKER'S 


tATIB 


A  Comer  of  Clii^' 

(,  have  on  huf  ^    ^^^VA^ 


The 

6taic8 

Shoe  Tile,  w  ^  i**' 

in  length. 


OPIHIOVB   OJ*  THB^^EOKL 


Wrona 


Vom  $l«< 


*% 


495  Broadway,  Ne^v-York. 

18  Summer  Street,  Boston. 
790  Chestnut  Street,  FhiladelpbU. 
137   Baltimore  Street,  Beltimore. 
58  Weet  Fourth  Street.  OinoinnAtL 

t^  Affmctm  tm  attUU  pHndpal  MUm  amd  ^iOoffM 

4n  Os  UnUtd  SUUm. 

A  HEW  STTIK-FBIGi;  Ua 

Trmb  M achinea  kw  from  two  ppoolt,  and  form  a  nan 
of  oncqaalled  ilrenf th.  b—utj,  and  datticity,  vhlch  vfll 
WOT  rtp,  eTen  If  trerj  fourth  ■titeli  he  eai.    They  ar«  oa- 
^BrttonaMy  tba  beat  In  th«  market  for  fkmOy  om. 
>  FOE  A  aBOULAE. 


OroTer  A  Baker*!  b  the  bceL~. 

To  all  of  whiek  tbe  TH^mm  eaja,  A0en.-7Hha 

It  iS  all  that  It  olatim  to  ht^—Ind^ptrnd^mL 

It  JIniskm  Ita  ova  work^otben  do  not.— Bam  jm. 

We  five  It  the  pr«ferenc«.~jim«ri0af»  BnpHt. 

It  oeeda  to  be  eeen  to  be  appreciaMd.^/'Vw.  J^ 

Adaptod  for  woolena,  Uneo,  or  cotton. — ^sMr.  JK*^ 

We  like  Ororer  k  Baker*a  baat—Xo^M'  WrtA^ 

••Which  It  the  beat  r    Orover  A  T 

Boparlor  to  all  othera.— Jforevry. 

We  bare  no  beriutloo  in  racoaBiai , 

It  reqnlrca  no  r*-t|MMrl!nf  —  IFntncdtal. 

for  tuaOf  oaa  th^  are  ooriTalled.— Xkkw  ifMt 

They  mv  a  Mam  that  wB  aat  rtp^-  OtmrtBr. 

It  perforau  nobly  and  e^Mdlttooa^.— JBaaatear 

Beinarkable  for  flrmneae  of  eeam.—  Gamette. 

Adapted  to  aU  kinds  of  foaiHy  aewii 

Beat  adapted  for  family  aae^— X»ay  1_ 

We  do  not  heaiute  to  recommend  tL-^-^^krmtiek. 

It  aewa  atronaly,  and  doea  not  rip.— I^/b  lUmdrtitL 

Tbe  prince  of  inreotiona.— /Vol  ChMrek0mam, 

It  it  woman*!  best  friend.—  Wla^J^  Kev. 

We  glre  oar  preference  to  Ororer  ft  Bttker^— .^«tei^ 

The  most  bleweU  InTCDtion.— JMA^'a  Mag^MUd. 

It  makea  pleaaore  of  toiL— itewwtoy  PbM. 

The  fororite  for  family  oaa.— -ArooA^^ii  ^ir. 

We  biKhly  apprecUte  their  ralue.— Jsi«riraii  Mm. 

It  lewti  a  aeam  that  wQl  not  rip.—  ITodL  tniv^. 

Cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. —  Tan*.  Scptid. 

OroTer  k  Baker's  is  the  b9ti.—Ifim$inodon  /««rs* 

The  best  in  nte.—PilUUmJommal 

Noc  liable  to  get  out  of  order.—  Wmtrhtmttr  Jcf. 

The  most  ooorenient  in  nae. — (%icaffo  Jfme*  LtO^, 

Tbe  cheapest  and  beat— JTaatoA  Wki^, 

The  most  succesafai  inrentlon.— JWn^AatnlM  X^ 

Is  easily  managed  and  understood.— #brl  Piaitu  £^ 

Ororer  k  Baker's  Is  the  beat.— ^o«iU«  l^emocrat 

Haa  ffiren  enUra  aatlaCaolloo.— OUaWlf  Jatatn/r. 

Ororer  k  Baker^s  b  eaally  managed.— J'tesA  Timm. 

Purchase  a  Ororer  A  Baker.  ~Mi<ra  GamftU. 

Will  do  moat  beantlfttl  sewing.- A ffawf osea  Dem. 

It  will  not  get  oat  of  order.— A«6im^  Asasrfeoa 

Commend  aa  to  Ororer  A  Baker*a^— Jjprto  plef (f  JT^ns 

It  Is  a  deed  of  emancipation  to  womaa. — JRmmMI  J'v: 

WlU  do  better  aewiag  then  by  haod.-»gwwaa  Ow^r 

WiU  do  all  the  ■BiTlnff  nf  a  ftimltj  i    Osimub  rijgiidiMi 


THE 

America.— A  hardy  climbing  Noisette.  Strong  plants  of  this  beautifal  Bose  will  be  m^ij 
for  deliverj  after  the  first  of  NoTember,  1869. 

Cinderella,  or  the  Fairy  Climber ;  a  hardy  climbing  Noisette  of  delicious  frsgranc? 
Price  of  America  $S  00,  Cinderella  $1  60  ;  one  of  each  $4  00.  A  few  extra  axed  plio'e 
of  America,  fire  to  six  feet  high,  with  good-sised  branches  $5  00 ;  extra  sued  Cinderell^s 


$2  50. 


Nor.  tf. 


Addr 


THOMAS  G.  WABD 

Box  980,  irashiBStaa,  I^^C. 


RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


The  subscriber  devotes  bis  attention  exclusively  to  the  improvement  of  Country  Kesidfoce? 
Paries,  Cemeteries,  &c.  His  designs  are  drawn  up  so  as  to  be  practically  applicable  to  tbe 
purposes  for  which  they  are  intended  ;  the  position  of  every  tree  and  shrub  carefully  indicau-d. 
with  accompanying  references  and  remarks  explanatory  of  the  particular  features  to  be 
developed,  and  a  list  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  plants  required  for  their  oompletioa. 

References  furnished  if  required. 


WILLIAM  SAUNDEBS, 


OKBHArfTOWIV, 


P.  ^, 


L4 


-H*^"^ 


The  American  Fruit  Cultiirist,  with  DirectioM  for  the# 

and  Garden,  and   Descriptions  of  American  and  Foreign  Vio  C^  S^  S 

I'hoiias,  300  aconratc  Figures.     12mo ^C 

Barry's  Fniit  Q-arden,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  160  FigiiV|&      f^r\ 
Practical  Operations,  Forms  of  Trees,  Designs  for  Plantations^  Jip^^    ^*-'*5 
&c. .  by  P.  Babbt.     1 2mo J(tj 

The  Kitchen  and  Fruit  Q-arden  for  the  South,  ^itir^^y^,,,,.^^ 

for  their  Cultivation  ;  containing  Modes  of  Culture  and  DescrlptMli^ 
cies  and  Varieties  of  Vegetables,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Fruits,  and  ft  S(.|^e^uiiiryi 
OrDaroental  Trees  and  Plants,  found  bv  trial  adapted  to  the  StiUes  of  ttjlAlsrt)^^- 
south  of  Pennsylvania,  with  Qardening  Calendars  for  the  Barae,  by 
WuiTi,of  Georgia.    12mo 

The  Book  of  Flowers,  in  which  are  Described  all  the  Varioue  Hardy  Hec^ 
baceous  Perennials,  Annuals,  Shrubs,  Plants  and  Evergreen  TrecH,  with  Direc- 
tions for  their  Cultivation,  by  Joseph  Brick,     i  2mo cloth 

Sedges  and  Evergreens ;  a  Manual  on  liv©  Fences,  with  particular  Direc- 
tions for  their  Planting,  Culture  and  rrimming.  Also  an  Essay  on  F^^rgrcens, 
tbeir  Varieties,  Propagation,  Transplanting  and  Culture  in  the  United  8tale«,  by 
John  W.  Wabdbr,  M.D.,  President  of  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society^  Illutt- 
trated,     12mo ..cloth 

The  Culture  of  the  G-rape,  ft  Practical  Treatise  on  the  CuUiue  of  the  Grape 
Vine,  with  Directions  for  its  Treatment  in  the  Open  Air  and  un<kr  Glass  Btnjc- 
turefa,  with  and  without  Artificial  Heat,  by  J.  Fisk  Ajajen.     12mo. ......  .cloth 

Tie  Family  Kitchen  Gktrdener,  Containing  Pa  in  and  Accurate  DcHiTip- 
tions  of  all  the  different  Species  and  varieties  of  Culinary  Vegetublcs,  wiih  thtfir 
Botanical,  English,  French  and  German  names,  alphabetically  arranged,  aJuo 
the  most  select  Fruits,  with  the  best  mode  of  Cultivating  them  in  the  Gaiden  or 
under  Glass,  by  Robert  Buist.    l2mo cloth 

he  G-rape  Q-rower's  Q-Uide,  intended  expressly  for  the  American  Climate^ 
being  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Yirie  m  each  Depart- 
ment of  Hot-Houses,  Cold  Grapery,  Retarding  Houses  and  Cut-dooi:  Cultqro. 
with  Plans  for  the  Construction  of  requisite  Buildings,  and  giving  the  best 
methods  for  Heating  the  same,  by  William  Chorlton,  Illustrated.    12mo,  .cloth 

he  American  Flower  G-arden  Directory,  Containing  Practical  Direc- 
tions for  the  Culture  of  Plants  in  the  Flower  Garden,  Hot-Hotme,  Green -House^ 
Rooms  or  Pat  lor  Windows,  for  every  Month  in  the  Year  ;  with  a  Desert  iiiion  of 
Plants  most  desirable  in  each,  the  Soil  and  Situation  best  mlapttnl  U>  their 
Growth,  the  Proper  Season  for  Transplanting,  Ac.  *,  with  lustructidng  for  Erect- 
ing a  Hot-House,  Green-Houee,  and  Laying  out  a  Flower  Ganlen  ;  the  whnle 
adapted  to  either  Large  or  Small  Gardens,  by  Robrrt  Buist.     12ido. cluih 

tie  "Vine  Dresser's  Manual,  an  illustrated  Treatise  on  Vineyards  and  Wine- 
Making,  containing  Full  Instruotions  as  to  Location  and  Soil,  Preparatioti  of 
Ground,  Selection  and  Propagation  of  Vines,  the  IVeatment  of  Young  Vineyards, 
Trimming  and  Training  the  Vines,  Manures,  and  the  Making  of  Wjue^  by  Cuaiji. 
Reemklim.    12mo ,  .cloth 

;rawberry  CultTire ;  *  Complete  Manual  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Straw- 
berry ;  with  a  Description  of  the  Best  Varieties.  Also,  Notices  of  the  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Currants,  Gooseberry,  and  Grape,  with  DirectiouH  for  their  (.-ultiva- 
tion,  and  the  Selection  of  tho  Best  Varieties,  containing  the  Observations  and  Kx- 
perience  of  some  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  these  Fruits  in  our  country, 
by  R.  G.  Pardee.    12mo cloth 

lB  PeaX  Gkirden  and  Pear  Culture,  or  a  Treatise  on  the  Propagation  and 
Cultiyation  of  the  Pear  Tree,  with  Instructions  for  its  Management  from  tli6 
Seedling  to  the  Bearing  Tree,  by  Thomas  W.  Fiild.     12mo. cloth 

says   on  Horticulture,  Landscape  Gkurdening,  and  Rural 

Axcllitecture,  by  a.  J.  Downing,  with  his  letters  from  England,  and  a 
Memoir  of  the  author,  by  Gwo.  Wm.  Curtis,  with  portrait.    8vo cloth 
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50 
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ublished  by  0.  M.  SAXTON',  BARKER  &  CO,  and  mailed, postpaid, 
^ceipt  of  Oie  price. 
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ALB/^ 

jj^  Comer  of  CliBt#>^  "^^    —ii*— .^^  ^-# .«-  ^ 

StatcH,  bave  on  ba»"^  aED  BOVE^  expressly  for  Graperies. 

Shoe  Tile,  watfaf'"        -w«a 

In  length. ^^  ^*^  for  Case-HardeDiDg  and  Feeding. 


Wrom  llytLE  BY 


CHBISTIAK  SCHWABTZ, 


Fact^rf,  Baat  634  St«  Oi 


.aCTcMTtt. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

B.  T,  Babbitt's  Best  Medicinal  Saleratiu  is  Manufactmed 
from  Common  Salt. 

B.  T.  BABBirrs  best  Sfileratus  is  prepared  entirely  different  from  other  Saleratnit.  AH 
the  deleterious  matter  extracted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  Bread,  Biscoit  and  all  kicii 
of  Cake,  witboat  containing  a  particle  of  Saleratos  when  the  Bread  ur  Cake  la  baked;  tbererj 
producing  wholesome  results.  Every  particle  of  Saleratns  is  tnrned  to  gas  and  passes  througi} 
the  Bread  or  Biscuit  while  baking  ;  consequently  nothing  remains  but  common  salt,  wat^r. 
and  flour.  Yon  will  readily  perceive,  by  the  taste  of  the  Balerains,  that  it  is  entirely  differcBi 
from  other  Saleratus.     When  you  purchase  one  paper  yon  shonld  take  the  old  paper  with 

}rou,  and  bo  very  particnlar  and  get  the  noxt  exactly  like  the  firet  (name  and  picture,  twLitd 
oaf  bread,  with  a  glaw  of  eflfervescing  water  on  the  top,  as  you  see  in  the  bill.) 

Full  directions  for  making  Bread  with  Soor  Milk  and  Cream  Tartar,  and  ail  kinds  of  Pastrr, 
alFo  for  making  Soda  Water ;  also,  directions  for  making  Seidlitz  Powders  will  aooompanj 
each  package.  _^ 

B.  T«  BABBITT, 

Hot.  68  ft  70  Washington  St.,  Hew  York,  and  Ko.  38  India  St.,  Bogton. 

PURE  CONCENTRATED  POTASH  in  6  lb.  CANS.— Six  pounds  of  this  Potssh  are  eqoal  to 
twelve  pounds  of  common  Potash.  This  article  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  rnitable  for 
retailing  in  the  smallest  quantities.  The  attention  of  druggists  especially  is  called  to  this 
Potash.    Cases  of  1  doz. ,  2  doz.,  3  dos.,  and  6  dos.,  for  sale  by 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Hos.  68  ft  70  Washington  St.,  Hew  York,  and  Ko.  38  India  St.,  Boston. 

Mnrrh  12  tim«. 

MR.    J.    Q,   Jl.    TV^j^RREISr, 

OP  8AN  PRAKCISCO,  IS  OUR  AGENT  POR  CAUPORNU. 
1491  CI^AV  ATRBKT. 

HOWARD  DANIELS, 

Architect  and  Landscape  Oardeneri 

tt  937   BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

WANTED,  the  back  Namben  of  Horticiiliarlit,  from  Jaly,  1846,  to  January,  185i. 

Addren  G.  U.SAXTON, 
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SILLIMAN'S  JOURNAL 


^&  Co., 


THE   AMERICAN 


^^ 1  (l> 

trlcul* 

n 


JOroiAL  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS, 

[TWO  VOLUMES  ANNUALLY,  i50  pp,  8vo.] 

Published  la  Dumb«ra  {iUtt^trated)  of  152  pi^i^  tircry  other  month|  viz  ;  lit 
of  JanuArj,  March,  ^^^i  ^^^J*  Bept  ftn<i  Xov.|  at  New  Hatxi?,  Conn,}  bj 

B  SILLIMAN,  JR.,  AND  J.  D.  DANA, 

$5  PEE  ANKUM  IN  ADVACTOE. 

0*  The  Jouriml  la  sent  po*l  paid  afUr  the  umiual  ps^meDt  is  receive  d. 

Professors  B.  SILLIMAN,  B.  SILLIMAN,  JR. 

Aim 

Prof.  JAMES  DWIGHT  DANA, 

[NEW  HAVEN,] 

Prof.  ASA  GRAT,  of  Cambridge, 
Prof.  LOT7I3  AGASSIZ^  of  Cambridg©, 
Dr.  WOLCOTT  GIBBS,  of  New  York, 

This  work  baa  now  been  establifihed  more  than  forty  years,  and  i»  the  OSfLT 

[JRNAL  of  the  kind  m  lh«  United  States^.     It  is  devoted  to  the  f^encral  iater- 

5  of  PHYSit'if.  and  Cns^iOAL  ficitsfc:*:,  GKotoOT,  Natdiul  Histobt,  Geogsll* 

r  and  kiodred  departmenU  of  knowledge,  and  eontairis  origtniil  papoi%  m 

1  as  abstracts  of  foreign  dlseoFeri^s^  on  all  these  topicp. 

e Ten ty-ei gilt  Volumes  hare  already  heen  published,     FirTr  ic  the  Jir^  and 

:ntt-eioht  in  the  second  Series. 

ubscribersi   receiving   their  copies   direct  from  the  PublLaheni   reoilt  their 

3criptionci  to  the  Office  of  Sju4¥AN'i  Journal,  New  Hatkm,  Oqhm, 

oflt  of  th€  baek  volumes  can  be  obtained  of  the  FubHshera^ 

)1  commuiiicadoas,  remmittanceSi  &e»^  to  be  addressed  Lo 

HTT.T.TMATJ  &  DANA, 

OfRce  of  ^'  BihLtuAx^s  Joubhal  or  Soirz^cb," 

JVVicr  Haven,  Gonn^ 
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IT 


ALB/ 


>' 
«" 


Comer  of  Cli^E  UNION  LIGHT! 


Tbk  mbKrlbera  bcii^  % 


SUtcti,  have  on  ha>"' 
Shoe  Tile,  w«tfir^ 
In  length.^'' 


AKD  8SLF-6EN£RATINa 


ATT  GAS  LAMP!! 


Patented  Jamuur  4^  1859. 


^  /ived,  M  ibe  bett  practical  Ligbt.  the  Flm  ?rein!a(9m  whererer  exbibited  :  Sire 
Yom  tfae  State  Fftirs  of  New  York,  Connectlcat,  and  Maine, — Diplomas  froo  th£ 


^yfidn  of  PennsyUaQia*  Vicginia,  New  Haoqiihlrf,  and  Naw  Jersey. 


A  cooTenient  and  erery  where  practicaMe 

SUBSTITUTE  FOB  CITT  GAS! 

IT  CHALLENGES  COMPARISON  IN  ALL  POINTS! 

WHtLR  IN  THE  TWO  FUNDAMENTAL  KHNTS  : 

1st.   UNIVEBSAUTTOFADAPTATIOirftAFFLICATIOH 

to  all  conceivable  pendeot,  standing  or  portable  oses,  and 

3d.    COMPLETENESS  OF  COMBUSnOlf— Consuming  and  ecu-      I 
verting  into  light  perfectly,  the  «trong  material  used.  '  | 

IT  DB7IS8  COMPETITION  I 

Tbe  Fact  of  its  snperioritj  readily  appean  on  Inspection  and  ezperimeiit ;  the  *<  Bkasos 
Wbt  "  on  ejuunining  the  ooastructlon  of  the  Burner  iCsell 

Brilliancy  and  Economy,  Convenience,  If eatness  and  Safety, 

AU  combine  to  recommend  tbis  light  to  nniversal  lavor,  wheroTer  it  is  known. 

No  more  regrets  on  leaving  CitT  Gas  Lijght  I 

No  more  lamentation  over  the  loss  of  discarded  Lamps  and^Flxtores,  whkh  are  bow  cheaplj 

altered  into  a  permanently  satisfactory  light  I 
No  more  nse  for  cmmneysl 

No  more  nse  for  materials  offensire  to  the  sense  of  smell ! 
No  more  trimming  of  wicks  ( 
No  more  oiling,  greasing,  spoiling ! 
No  more  smutting,  smoking,  or  sotting  I 
No  more  explosions  or  conflagrations  I 
No  more  machinery  or  engineering  I 
No  more  famaces,  retorts  or  gas-holders ! 

Lamps,  BnmeiB,  CSiandeliers,  etc.,  etc.  Also,  the 
UNION  LIGHT  OIL 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  AT 

4«8  BBOADWAT,   NEW  TOBK.  || 

1200  Local  Agents  wanted  la  all  the  dUr«rcnt  parte  of  the  TTnion,  tbe  Oanadaa  and  tb<   i  j 
West  India  Uanda  fl 

STATE   AND   COUNTY  RIGHTS  FOR   SALE.    J! 
FMt  OOoe  addiea^  (stamp  endloaed,)  Box  MA**  New  York  Ofy.  | 

D^-iT«r.  W.  B.  BHUNOS,  General  Agent.  | 

^ _ • .-^a-"  " 


-^         ^ 


i'^ 


ALB/^, 

A  Comer  of 


Tbb  iiibwribere  bci^  \ 
Stat4ai,  have  on  bar'^  Jt^  ^^ 

toToSh.r^**^      *"ftlC  OR  PRIVATE  WORX& 


or  Sunlight  G-as  "Works. ), 

dm^  v-^^-^^xf  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Earope.    These 

^m  $1'   ^"      ^"(nea  in  existence  that  can  be  operated  any  length  of 

>'j4ved,  9jLjith(yut  opening  the  Retorts  and  without  the  least  d^fofit 

0^\  ,*^^.^^'ttter,  either  in  the  Retorts  or  Pipes^  producing  the  CHEAP- 

>TCd  by 

'  ALFBED  HABSH  &  CO., 

^eers  and  Contractors  for  the  erection  of  Public  and  Priyate  Coal  or 
lifosin  Oas  Works. 

OFFICE,   S41    BBOADWAY,   NEW   ¥OBK. 

For  further  information,  call  and  see  the  works  or  send  for  Descriptive 
Circular. 

Dee. 


STEARNS  &  MARVIN*S 


SALAMANDER  SAFES, 

"WITH    RIG£I*S    Il^FROVKl^ENT, 
SBCVBSDBTTHB  OBLBBBATBD 

LA  BELLE  FOWDEB  &  BUHaLAB  PROOF  LOCK, 

WHICH  n  ALSO  SinTABUB  FOR  STOBBS,  DWEI.UIf  OS,  *c. 

No.  40  BIVR&AT  STREET,  New  Tork. 

And  67  GRAVIER  STREET,  New  Orleans- 

.  GREAT  FIRE  IN  COLUMBUS,  Oft. 

Hmn.  STBAJftm  *  SI ARTI1V»  CUaM6ii^  /iMe  15t&,  1859. 

I       No.  40  MuBRAT  Strdd,  Nut  Tors. 

GENTUiinDi— Inclofted  I  hand  jon  a  slip  from  the  Daily  Nam,  published  in  this  dtf,  givtog 
an  accoant  of  the  fire  that  bamed  the  Aiabema  Warehouse. '  King,  Allen  &  Carmak  baa  ooe 
bf  jour  Larsie  Siu  5a/ef ,  'WDder's  Patent;  with  folding  doors,  in  which  were  their  ralashle 
books  and  papers.    It  stood  on  a  brick  colnmn  14  feet  high,  which  put  it  on  a  level  with  our 
oflBoe  floor,    under  the  floor  was  cotton  in  hales  (several  kondred)  stored  op  to  the  floor ;  Utf 
heat  of  Foor  Tbonaluid  Bales,  the  Boming  of  the  Floor,  and  the  Falling;  in  of  the 
Roof  upon  the  Safe,  made  an  intense  heat.    After  the  front  wall  fell  in,  the  Safe  was  seoi  • 
by  thousands,  standing  in  its  place  Red  Hot  for  6  Hoora    Two  days  after,  we  snooeeded  v 
hi  getting  to  it,  and  on  openidg  It,  we  found  BreiTthinB  "All  Blg^"    The  Tamtsh  Ind   ' 
stained  a  few  loose  vcgpen  only,  reiy  slightly.    I  write  this  supposing  you  would  feel  an  Interest 
in  knowing  what  liad  beoome  of  one  of  your  best  Iron  Safes. 

Btpt.  i2mo.  Yours,  leepectfolly,  JOflOT  ^IT.  KOICU 
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"rr  IS  iroT  A  luxust,  but  a  !t!P  *^ 
FOR  THIRTY  YEARS  THE  '.R  &  Co., 


I 


I860. 


7iie  unammow  9oio$  qf  the  Ladia  af  Ameriea  and  the 
^UniUd  Statm  have 


^0<l^g'lSI 


E  (III    H  >^-'- * 


S5 


**iVb^  a  Aiztfry,  hd  a  neeetnfy,' 


^^ 1  ti5 

OT  «Mry  imU  nguhted  houA^ ,  l  t;5 

Sixtieth  and  Sixty-flnt  Tolunieft,        ^'''*t  2S 

AND  THE  THIRTIETH  YEAR  OP  nS  PXJBUOATION  BY  THE  SAMJj^lZ,  l  ita 

WILL    CONTAIN  -"^^^^^W^O 

1200  Poffes  </  ReiuSng  Matter,  24  pagee  tf  Mueie,  12  Cdond  Sttd  Flita,  amimmng  ft 

60  Jiguree,     4  /SW  Engramnge,  720    IToorf  Ja^^ww^*.  780  Ar^ee  by  iU  beat  Md. 

of  Ameriea,      And  aU  these  wiU  be  given  in  1860,  atpricetfor  ufhkh  see 

OUR  EXTREMELY  LOW  CLtJB  RATES. 
The  oldest,  the  bevt,  and  the  cheapest  Magadne.    Useful,  ornamental,  otid  iMtnictlre,^ 
The  only  Lady's  Book  In  America.  * 


;l 


h 


Sfir^ 


In  the  lAdy^n  Book  Is  by  tho  first  writers  In  the  ooantry,  and  the  storiw  arfl  fclwan  mm-ftl  sad  loalf  uriiTf  ,— 
TUe  foUowliif  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  arUdea  la  the  Book  :  ▲  aplendW  ste*l  ^ogixriflff.  A  splsudid  colored 
tisblon  plate,  containing  at  least  four  flgnret.  Dress— How  to  Adorn  the  per^^on.  Blunders  tn  BcliiijHor  Oor- 
reet"d.  A  Wb|»per  to  a  newly  Married  Pair-From  a  Widowed  Wife.  The  Crotchet  Flower  Book,  The  Art  of 
Knitting  Imiutions  of  Natural  Flowers,  The  Art  of  Knitting  ImlUtkms  of  Natural  Bcrri^^B  and  Fruit.  C^raon- 
Ing  for  lAdies.  A  Musical  Department— two  pages  of  new  music  each  montb.  A  H^oltli  r^partmeut  conductetl 
by  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Oohimbas,  Georgia.    Articles  Uaat  can  be  made  for  Proseats  or  runcr  Fairs . 

VOTBIiTIBS. 

We  bare  agents  In  France,  Bogland,  and  Germany,  (bat  (brward  oa  «w*fj  noTellr  tliat  appeart  to  thoaa 
countries,  that  In  Is  any  w^  sultoble  fiir  Godey. 

The  art  of  Ornamental  Balr-Work.  ^      ^* 

We  have  also  articles  upon  "  The  Kitchsn,"  «  The  Dmndiy,"  ••  Ooiife^llonery  »*'  "  Karscry,"  etc.  «ol. 

Drawing  In  all  Its  Variety. 

Dr«88  Pattoms^flmts*  and  chfldreo's  drsMss,  with  dsKrlpUcBi  Hew  to  make  thorn, 

GODEY'S  INVALUABLE  BEOEIPTS 

UFOH  ITIRT  SUBJBOr, 
Indlspenslble  to  erery  fiunily,  worth  more  than  the  whole  coat  of  the  Bock,  and  a  grati  aav  ing  of  eipoaso  to  an 
those  who  take  the  Book  ,  _.  ,    .       - 

In  the  various  numbers  Ibr  ISfiO  wlU  be  ftnind  the  neveit  designs  ft>r-^ 
ITindow  Curtains.  Broderie  Anglaise  SUppew,  Bonnets,  Oap«,  aoakii,  Evening-Dresses, 
Fancy  Articles,  Head-Dresses,  Hair-Kesslng.  Bobes  de  Cbambre,  Carnage- Dre^^sea, 
Brides'  Dresses,  Wreaths,  Mantillas,  Walldng-Dresses,  Riding  Habits,  Mommg-Dreg^es, 
Ghemisett^  Golkrs,  UnderaleeTW,  Embroidery  Patterns,  P&tchwork,  wid  Crochet  and 
Netting Work^^^^^^    CASH    IN    ADVANCE. 

?r;e*S?ri>^e;r?;nd'SS2r^ 

Eight^SfSs  one  year,  "d  •"  ox*™  <»Py  *»  ^  P"**  *»«"»«  ^  *^jf^  "^^^i^«  ''  L"  ll^^^.!i*t« 
nlTendbpSe  one  yeaJ-,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  dub,  niak  ng  ^Tf  If ^.  J*P  ^'a*^^'  h  .«-„ 
Andthe  enhr  WuriM  that  can  be' Introdaesd  into  any  of  ?•  »^SL?''?rVStf  ri^S^'  *  ^°*  Mag«iss. 
One  or  more  orthatwvrircan  be  tnotaded  In  a  olnb  in  ph^ 

BFBGIAL  OLUBBDfO  WUH  OTBIB  XAOAXUnS. 
GodeT's  lAdT*s  Book  and  Arthur's  Home  Magasino  both  one  year  for  fa  &0.       Godey^i  Ifdy's  Bonk  uid 
HarSrt'ltogSne  KS  Se>w  tor^.^oSTey's  Lady»slBook,  Harper's  Ma«a2lna  and  Arthur  a  Borne 
IfagSulne  one  year,  t6  00.       Notes  of  all  sotronl  banks  taken  at  par. 

nit 90  cifDta  extra  on  sTery  iabscrlbe^l* 
I  pay  the  poslage  on  joor  letter. 

-  Address  L.  A.  GODEY^ 

8S8  OhNtfoa  ami,  Phihdt^Mi,  F^ 


gSuloe  one  year,  t6  00.       Notes  of  all  sotronl  banks  taken  at  par. 
OTASiteeimenwiUUeeMdkedtoangjenimnuihngtheTeq 
sSbscriberrtatheBritMh  FTorlDoes,  who  seadltor  otabs,  must  rMD  it j 
r  the  Amrloan  postage  to  the  lines.  Bb  eaietal  and  pay  the  f< 
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ALB/ 


Comer  c^  C^W^^  GRAPES 

The  inbwribcra  bcipUf  \     *  *°*^  '^^^  ^^^'^  Mawaro  Gcape  Vina,  mised  in  the  opa 
8Uic8,  have  on  h  w"''  a'  -^    ^^^  ^^  hundred.    Our  plaats  have  made  a*  etroi^  growth  of  1  * 
Shoe  Tile,  wauaK"        ^  |^.  and  will  be  rumiBhed  with  all  the  wood  on  tlie  VhnL  V 


ndsed  In  the  opa  ) 


In  length. « 


%rom$lyCI-  f 

rom  Hm^ 


00,  and  larger  qoantUiM  it  •  proportionate  diwouni 

J.  L  STELZIG  &  Go.| 

Cotamltau,  Ohim. 


"kin  of  Fei 


^^RY  STOCK  WANTED. 

'  'reee,  Sbrabbery,  iic. ,  aaitable  for  eehkblb<hlng  a  l^uraerj,  wanted,  in  ex- 
,  Avmbg  Lande,  well  located  in  the  State  of  Wiaconsin.    Mapa  and  deacrip- 
^ro^drtj  sent,  upon  application  to 

JOSIAH  BOND, 

New  and  Choice  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 

Seedling  Cinerarias,  fine  strong  plants,  the  seed  of  which  was  saved  with  grreat  care  from 
those  splendid  kinds  deathbed  in  Uie  June  mimber  of  the  HortkuUmriU,  1859.  Packed  in 
tlo  case  and  forwarded  by  mail, 

AT   it   FEB  BOZEIV. 

TSrrOMA  UVARIA  GLAU0E8CEN& 

''  "       SEBsomrA. 

Great  Improvements  on  TJraria,  and  are  amongst  the  most  elegant  and  beantlfhl  Herbaoeooi 
Plants  ever  introduced. 

PRICE  PBB  PI^AliTt  il. 

HOLLYHOCK   SEED 

Saved  from  all  the  newest  and  best  yaHeties  In  Eavope  daring  the  present  jeac.    Sowed  so/ 
time  from  December  to  Febmarj,  they  will  make  fine  flowering  plants  for  the  snooeeding 


M  CCBTTS  PER  100  SEEDS. 

Agent  by  appointment  for  the  f  Illnstiated  Bon^oet,*'  thefnost  splendid  werit^nlFloricul- 
tare  ever  published. 


DANIEL  BARKER, 


ITorttciUtural  Agent^ 

WS8T  BUEHnslf.  emmm. 
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ALB/ 


1*' 


Comer  of  C^j^P^^^'  M.  Saiton,  Barker  &  CJa 


The  subwribere 
States,  have  on  lia»^ 
Shoe  Tile,  wajjaf'^ 
In  length.. '' 


•  JL  -*     ^» 


^  ^^  nXUSTBATED 

^.^  r'-^l  OF  lOlil  AFMIIS. 

^;^ived,  at.**'      FOR    I8  60. 

kin  of  FeiL^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ''^^  ^^7t  ^^^^  preaents  features  of  no  lees  atiraet- 
jSi  predeceflBora.    The  following  abetract  of  itt  oontents,  logether 
^JV  <J^  Dlnelrated  by  no  !««  than  One  Handled  and  SeTeatj-ei^t 
^y^d  better  eyldenoe  of  tUa  Ihanatkjlhlng  the  Pabttahen  can  any. 

;.JjaJNTAL  PLANTING— Thir^-slx  Engravings. 
wpro,^YDWELLINGS-Twenty-flTe  Engravings.  Eight 
^    .^  ^al  Designs. 

'^i^'V^VaIiIs  it  a  Chapter  whicb  will  prove  eerrioeable  eapeeially  to  tiiise  who  wiih  WQgfgbt- 
tlons  as  to  neat  and  inexpensiTe  rtmctorea  for  practical  porpoaea,  which  with  aome  taale 
and  oonaideraUe  extent  of  accommodations,  combine  great  oonyoifence  of  Interior  axrange- 
men! 

III.  HEDGES— Thirteen  Engravings. 

IV.  FENCES  AND  PENCE  MAKING— Plftoen  Engravings. 
V.  FARM  OATES-Fifteen  Engravings. 

VI.  BARNS  AND  STABLES-Twenty-five  Engravings. 
VII.  IMPLEMENTS  OF  TILL  AGE— Twenty-one  Engravings. 
VIII.  OTHER  NEW  INPLEMENTS-Six  Engravings. 
IX.  FRUITS  AND  FRUIT-CULTURE-Seven  Engravinga 
X.  SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  OF  NURSERIES, 
XI.  RURAL  MISCELLANY— Twelve  Engravings. 

This,  preceded  by  the  nsnal  Calendar  pages  and  Astronomical  Calculations,  fonns  a  book 
which  is  certainly  cheap  at  its  retail  price,  while  the  Publishers,  in  order  to  promote  its 
extensiye  circulation,  are  prepared  to  oUbr  the  most  liberal  Terms  for  its  introduction  in 
quantities,  either  to  Agents,  Agricultural  Societies,  Nurserymen,  Dealers  in  Implements 
and  Seeds,  or  any  others  who  take  an  interest  in  the  dissemination  of  useful  reac^g,  and 
in  the  promotion  of  Rural  ImproTcment. 

Address  all  orders  or  inquiries  to 

LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SOIT, 


V 


▲Itesiy.lf.T. 


WHO  AU90  PUBUSH 


THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN; 

A  Weekly  Journal,  for  the  Farm,  the  Garden,  an(]^the  Fireside. 

TWO  BOI.I.ARS  A  TEAB. 


A3m 


THE  CULTIVATOR,  MONTHLY. 


FIFT¥  CfiBT T8  A  YEAB. 

Sample  copies  of  these  Journals  sent  free  to  all  Applicants.  ] 


Si 


^,}^34*H 


-»««^5 


^UBLISUKD   BT 

O.  M.  SAXTON,  BARKER  &  Co., 


No.  99  PARK  KOW,  WEW  VORK,l 

Sent  hy  Mail  to  any  part  of  the  I'nUed  SMfs  on  receipt  of  price. 

49  Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemislryfl  25 

50  Johnston's    Elemants    of   Agricul- 


60 

1  00 

.  I  25 

,  1  50 

60 

60 
60 


1  American  Farmer's  Kncyclopedia—  1 

A  Work  of  great  value I*  00 ; 

2  Allen's  American  Farm  Book 1  00 

8  Allen's  DUcftsea  of  Domestic  Animals     75 

4  Allen's Bural  Architecture.. 1  25 

5  Allen  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape. ...  1  00 

6  American  Architect,  or  Plana  for 

Country  Dwellings •  «> 

7  American  Florist's  Guide 75 

8  Barry's  Fruit  Garden J  «5 

9  Blake's  Farmer  at  Home J  ^^ 

10  Bonaslngault's  Bural  Economy I  2o 

11  Browne's  Bird  Fancier - 

12  Browne's  Poultry  Yard 

18  Browne's  Field  Book  of  Manures 

14  Bridgeman's  Gardener's  Assistant. . . 

15  Bridgeman's  Florist's  Guide • 

16  Bridgeman's  Kitchen  Gardener's  In- 

stmctor 

-7  Bridgeman's  Fruit  CuUlrator's  Ma 
nual 

18  Breck's  Book  of  Flowers 1  00 

19  Bnist's  Flower  Garden  Directory I  25 

20  Bnist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener. . .      76 
tX  Chinese  Bugar  Cane  and  Sugar  Mak- 
ing       25 

22  Chorlton's  Grape  Grower's  Guide...     60 

23  Cobbelt's  American  Gardener 60 

24  Cottage  and  Farm  Bee-keeper 25 

25  Cole's  American  Fruit  Book 60 

26  Cole's  American  Veterinarian 60 

27  Dadd's  Modem  Horse  Doctor 1  00 

23  Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor 1  00 

29  Dadd's  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 

Uio  Horse «  W> 

Do.    colored  plates 4  00 

SO  Dana's  Muck  Manual 1  00 

81  Dana's  Prize  Kasay  on  Manures 25 

82  Darlington's    Weeds     and    Useftil 

Plants 

88  Domestic  and  Ornamentol  Poultry 
I  Do.    colored  plates 

I  84  Downlng's  Landscape  Gardening. . 

85  Downlng's  Bnral  Essays 

86  Eastwood's  Cranberry  Culture 60 

87  Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Book 1  25 

88  Every  Lady  her  own  Flower  Gardener     60 

89  Farm  Drainage,  (H.  F.  Frencli) 1  00 

40  Fessenden's  Farmer  and  Gardener..  1  25 

41  Fessenden's  Am.  Kitchen  Gardener.      60 

42  Field's  Pear  Culture ^  00 

48  FlshCulture ^  00 

;    44  Flinton  Grasses I  «5 

45  Guenon  on  Milch  Cows 00 

46  Herbert's  HinU  to  Horse-keepers....  1  25 
£  47  Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun 25 

II  48  Hyde's  Chinese  Bugar  C^ne 25 


1  50 

1  00 

2  00 
.  860 
.  3  00 


tural  Chembtry  and  Geology 1  0"> 

51  Johnston's  Catechism   of  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry  for  Schools  - 25 

53  Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Honey 

Bee 126 

58  Leuchar's  Hot  Houses 1  ^5 

54  Lleblg's  Familiar  Letters  to  Farmers     60 

55  Linsley's  Morgan  Horses 1  00 

5G  Miner's  Bee-keeper's  Manual 1  00 

57  Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot 60 

58  MllbumontheCow 25 

59  Saxton'sEural  Hand  Books,  bound 

1n4Serles McA  1  25 

60  Munn's  Land  Drainer 60 

61  Nash's  Progress!  ro  Farmer 60 

62  NeUl's  Gardener's  Companion 1  00 

.63  Norton's  Elements  of  Agriculture. .      60 

61  Olcott's  Borgho  and  Imphee 1  00 

65  Pardee  on  the  Strawberry 60 

66  Pedder's  Land  Measurer. 60 

67  Persoz'  New  Culture  of  the  Yme. . .      25 

68  Phelps'  Bee-koeper's  Chart 25 

69  Qnlnby's  Mysteries  of  Bco-keeplng..  1  00 

70  Babbit  Fancier 60 

71  Bandall's  Sheep  Husbandry 1  25 

72  Bichardson  on  the  Horse 25 

78  Bichardson's  Pests  of  the  Farm 25 

74  Bichardson's  Domestic  Fowls. 25 

76  Bichardson  on  the  Hog 25 

76  Bichardson  on  the  Honey  Bee 25 

77  Bichardson  on  the  Dog 25 

79  Beemelin's  Vine-dresser's  Manual..      60 

79  Shepherd's  Own  Book 2  00 

90  Stewart's  Stable  Book 1  00 

61  Stray  Leaves    from   the  Book  of 

Nature 1  00 

82  Stephens'  Book  of  the  Farm,  2  vols.  4  00 
88  Skilful  Housewife 25 

84  Skinner's  Elements  of  Agriculture..      25 

85  Smith's  Landscape  Gardening 1  25 

86  Thaor's  Principles  of  Agriculture...  3  00 

87  Thomas'  Farm  Implements t  00 

88  Thompson's  Food  of  Animals 75 

89  The  Bose  Cultnrist 25 

90  Topham'  s  Chem  istry  M  ade  Easy 25 

91  Turner's  Cotton  Planter's  Manual..  1  00 

92  Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens..  1  00 

98  Warlng's  Elements  of  Agriculture . .      75 

94  Weeks  on  Bees 25 

95  White's  Gardening  for  tbe  South. . .  I  25 

96  Wilson  on  Flax 25 

97  Tonalt  h  Martin  on  Cattle 1  25 

93  Youatl  on  the  Horse 1  25 

99  Touatt  on  Sheep 75 

100  Touatt  on  the  Hog 


^^^^-  -     -  -^^ 

i  ITi'ieiids  of"  the  ' 

Can  extend  its  Circulation  and 

REPLENISH  THEIR  OWN  LIBRARIES 

By  forming 

CLUBS  FOR  I860. 


•-;»' 


The  HoxTticulturist  is  the  Largest  and  Best  XUustrated 
work  of  the  kind  published  in  the  coiantry. 


Every  Snbsoribur  can  induce  his  neighbors  to  Mibscriho,  by  allowing  them  a 
Rj»ecimen  of  the  work,  and  speaking  of  its  merits. 

Let  its  merits  be  known  and  we  sIi.hII  double  its  Circulation  in  1860. 


Totii 


rus  DC  Known  ana  we  snaii  tiouDie  us  ^circulation  m  i/Mif 

hos^  v'Jto  (jf(  Up  Chibs  ICC  vj}\r  the /vVo^cuiy  iiHhicttiinttJS : 

For  Five  Names,  with  Ten  Dollars,  we  will  send  books  from  the 
annexed  List,  to  the  amount  of  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents, 

we  paying  express  charges  or  postage. 


For 


10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
00 
65 
70 
75 
80 
85 
90 
95 
100 
125 
150 


Names   with 


Five  dollars'  worth  of  Books. 
Seven  dollars  &  50c.  " 

Ten  dollars' 
Thirteen  dollars' 
Sixteen  dollars' 
Nineteen  dollars' 
Twenty-three  dollars' 
Twenty-six  dollars' 
Twenty-eight  dollars' 
Thirty-one  dollars' 
Thirty-four  dollars' 
Thirty-seven  dollars' 
Forty  dollars' 
Forty-three  dollars' 
Forty-seven  dollars'  '*     • 

Fifty-one  dollars' 
Fifty-four  dollars' 
Fifty-eight  dollars' 
Sixty-three  dollars' 
Eighty  dollars' 
One  Hundred  dollars' 


One  name  for  the  Colored  Edition  to  count  as  tbreo  in  tbe  Club,  If  the  number  of  names  ia 
the  Club  is  ten  or  more.     Thus  Fom  Subscribers  for  the  Colored  Edition,  or  rive  for  the  plain 
and  TWO  for  the  colored,  will  entitle  the  person  who  get«  up  the  Club  to  the  premium  of  Five     ^ 
Dollars^  and  in  tlie  same  ratio  for  larger  Clubs.  % ' « 


Address, 


i 


C.  M.  SAXTON,  BARKER  &  CO., 


25  Park  Rott\ 


New  York.    W 


This  book  should  be  retujK"  ^  to 
the  library  on  or  before  the'  Iti^st  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time.. 

Please  return  promptly. 


V 


No 


0    ^ 


r 


